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A    HAPPY    HEW    YEAR. 


BY  THB  EDITOR. 


"Bkatiift  Lord,  0  my  soul :  and  all;; that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  Name.  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my 
nd,  ndfg^gat  not  all  His  benefits.  •  •  .  .  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His 
IwMfiti  tmntd  me  ?  I  will  take  the  cup  of  Salyation,  and  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord.**--Ps.  ciii.  1,  2 ; 


erery  lip  and  in  every  Heart,  this 
New  Year's  morning,  the  generous 
greeting  is  ready — A  happy  Nbw 
TsAB !  Parents  and  children,  hus- 
bands and  wives,  brothers  and 
tiiten,  fiiiends  and  neighbours — ^heart  answer- 
iag  to  Imiil — ** one  touch  of  Nature"  seems  to 
]iiskeiiaa]l"a]dnr 

A  HA7FT  Niw  YxAB !  Let  it  be  our  own 
greeting  to  the  assembled  circle  around  "  Oub 
Owv  nusiDi."  We  trust  that  our  labour  in 
tlia  part  will  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  the  sin- 
ctiity  of  oar  greeting.  And  we  trust  our 
Kiderf  win  believe  us  when  we  add  that,  if  the 
visli  could  seoureits  own  accomplishment,  there 
vonld  not  be  one  of  their  number  who  would 
IsiltomdiBeit. 

"^tho  wisheould  secure  its  own  accomplish- 
■at."  Ah  1  kind  reader,  that  (f  is  no  unim- 
|«tant  particle.  You  stumble  at  it  at  once, 
od  you  stumble  wisely.  The  folly  of  dreamers 
who  imagine  that  they  may  sit, — and  wish — and 
knw,— when  we  look  at  their  folly  in  its  naked 
icvm  aeema  almost  incredible ;  and  yet,  alas ! 
ve  fear  that  we  need  not  travel  far  to  see  such 
fiJly  exemplified.    Nay,  in  its  incipient,  par- 


tially developed,  or  (happily)  restrained  cha- 
racter, we  fear  we  must  even  admit  that  it  finds 
a  place  in  all  our  hearts.  To  wish  one  another 
a  HAPPY  Nbw  Ybab  is  too  often  the  wish  of  the 
passing  day,  and  with  the  day  men  seem  to 
forget  altogether  that  the  happiness  desired,  if 
they  are  to  attain  it,  must  be  born  within  them, 
as  the  result  of  a  Divinely  taught  and  Christian 
experience. 

We  are  anxious  that  our  readers  should  not 
forget  this.  We  are  anxious  to  guard  them 
against  mistaken  views  of  what  constitutes  hap- 
piness. We  "  wish"  them  one  and  all  *'  a  happy 
New  Year :"  but  we  desire  to  do  more  than  wish. 
We  would  ask  them  to  dig  with  us  deep  down 
into  the  mine  of  truth—the  truth  of  Qod  which 
makes  known  to  us  the  truth  concerning  our- 
selves.  When  we  "  see  ourselves,"  we  begin  to 
see  what  the  "happiness"  is  which  we  really 
need,  and  this  knowledge  is  generally  the 
moving  incentive  which  prompts  us  to  seek  it 
in  the  right  way. 

With  a  view  then  to  self-knowledge,  and  the 
attainment  of  our  wish  to  realize   **  a  happy 
New  Year,"  we  would  present  to  our  readers 
Scriptural  study.    The  example  of  the  Psalmist, 
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as  W6sai3i«rit£rom1ii6Wordf  wluohhead  oixr 
papfen  win  famish  ni  with  two  or  three  leading 
fcboughtg,  yf^ek,  wo  tra«t,  may  proTe>xigg«8ttTe 
of  g^7  reitolutioBS  for  the  coining  year. 

We  loe  the  Psalmist  exhorting  himself:  ques- 
tioning himself:  and  purposing  for  himself.  We 
shall  look  at  his  example  under  each  of  these 
aspeoii* 

We  see  him,  then,  first,  exhobtiito  mitssiF. 

"Bless  the  Lord*  O  tny  soul :  and  all  liiat  is 
intfain  moi  bless  His  holy  Name.  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His 
benefits." 

Adam  in  Paradise  needed  no  such  self-ex- 
hoirtation.  His  morning  hymn  was  the  melody 
of  a  holy  heart,  perfectly  attuned  to  the  utter- 
ance of  Divine  praise,  and  it  rose  to  heaven 
as  the  spontaneous  expression  of  his  waking 
thoughts. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  man  in  his  fallen  estate. 
God, — the  true  God — ^the  God  who  is  holy  in 
His  love — the  God  in  whom  all  created  affec- 
tions should  find  their  centre  and  object — the 
true  God  is  "  not  in  all  his  thoughts."  A  formal 
acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness  men  may 
make — an  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian creed  men  may  possess — the  human  in 
them  maybe  humane,  philanthropic  :— but  for- 
mality, intellectual  knowledge,  philanthropy 
in  its  highest  human  development, — ^these  are 
not  "godliness" — God-likeness.  The  mirror  as 
it  roflected  the  Divine  likeness  is  shattered,  and 
although  each  fragment  may  reflect  some  faint 
image  of  what  man  was  when  God  pronounced 
His  workmanship  "  very  good,"  they  are  but 
"fragments,"  The  instrument,  as  an  instrument 
of  melody  giving  glory  to  God,  is  entirely  out  of 
tune ;  and  instead  of  the  harmony  of  praise,  wo 
have  the  mutterings  of  unrest  and  discontent, 
the  fierce  strivings  of  discord,  and  the  **  con- 
fused noise"  of  battle.  "God  looked  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men  to  see  if 
there  were  any  that  did  understand  and  seek 
God.  They  are  all  gone  aside:  they  are 
altogether  become  filthy:  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no  not  one !"  "All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray :  we  have  turned  everyone  to 
his  own  way :"  The  truth  ifr humbling :  but  it 
is  the  truth.  Let  no  man  doubt  it,  let  no  man 
deny  it.  The  natural  heart  is  a  stranger  to  the 
melody  of  holy  gratitude — the  fitting  return 
which  man  should  render  to  the  Lobd  for  "  all 
His  benefits." 

Have  our  readers  really  arrived  at  the  hum- 
bling conviction  that  by  nature  they  are  both  "  un- 
thankfxd"  and  "  unholy  P"  There  can  be  no  true 
Christian  experience  apart  from  this  conviction. 


Onr  Christmas  cel^ratioas  tuiv«  beem  attended 
with  no  joy  in  "God  our  Bavioiir,"  unless  wo 
have  ezperhnentally  learned  the  truth,  thai  "  He 
saves  His  people  from  their  aina"^not»  observe, 
their  sins  as  man  qualifies  and  exouses :  but 
their  sins  as  Gt>d  sees  and  condemns.  We 
must  begin  here :  we  must  lay  the  foundation 
here,  l&e  tr^ratlonalistic,  vainly-philotophic, 
Bible-dishonouring  teaohfaig  of  the  day<— the  too 
faithM  echo  of  the  heart's  desire  that  "  would 
hare  it  so"^may,  in  its  folly,  aeek  to  explain 
away  the  inherent  evil  and  depravity  of  man 
fallen,  as  arspiritual  being— may  "make  a  mock 
at  sin,"  sin  as  the  Bible  defines  it  ;^but  each  for 
himself  must  learn  the  lesson  of  condemning 
truth,  or  he  can  never  learn  the  lesson  of  saving 
faith  in  the  Crucified  One,  "  on  whom,"  as  our 
Atoning  Substitute,  it  pleased  God  to  "lay  tho 
iniquity  of  us  all."  And  till  this  lesson  be 
learned,  however  the  reason  and  the  oonscienoe 
may  be  constrained  to  approve  the  self-exhorta- 
tion of  the  Psalmist,  the  disposition  to  follow  hii 
example  will  still  be  lacking. 

But  if  we  have  learned  this  lesson,  what  then  ? 
Why,  then  we  shall  be  the  first  to  recognise  the 
importance  and  the  necessity  of  the  Psalmist^s 
self-exhortation.  We  shall  feel  how  prone  wo 
are  to  "forget" — although  we  know— the  Lord's 
"benefits."  "As  in  water  face  answers  to 
face,"  BO  the  experience  of  one  is  the  experieneo 
of  all.  What  the  Psalmist  did  we  assuredly 
need  to  do. 

Let  us  then  do  it  Let  us  on  this  New  Year's 
morning  "  coxmt  up  our  mercies."  Let  us  call 
Memory  to  our  aid.  8he  can  only  do  her  task 
imperfectly :  but  she  will  produce  a  lengthened 
— ever-lengthening  catalogue  of  the  "loving- 
kindnesses  of  tho  Lord."  Let  us  go  back  somo 
part  of  the  way  we  have  journeyed  on  life's  pil- 
grimage, and  look  at  each  "  Ebeneaer"^-each 
"  stone  of  help"  we  have  had  occasion  to  raise 
as  our  memorial  that  the  Lord  hath  helped  us. 
Care  in  infancy :  preventing  grace  in  youth : 
providential  deliverances:  imnumbered  bless- 
ings, domestic,  social,  national : — ^like  the  queen 
of  Sheba  in  the  presence  of  the  treasures  of 
king  Solomon,  if  we  could  behold  all  the 
"benefits"  God  has  conferred  upon  us,  we 
should  feel  that  Memory,  even  when  she  has 
done  her  best,  has  "  left  the  half  untold."  The 
greatest  benefits,  indeed,  we  are  the  least  able 
to  estimate  at  their  real  value.  The  exhorta- 
tion is  most  needed  in  the  form :  "  Forget  not  oil 
God's  spiritual  benefits."  Let  it,  therefore,  be 
our  especial  aun  to  recall  these.  Forget  not 
peace  vouchsafed  under  the  poignant  sense  of 
sin  brought  homo  by  the  convicting  Spirit  of 
God;  forget  not   strength  imparted  in   the 
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season  of  Boul-weakneis  when  yon  cried,  "Lord 
I  am  oppressed,  nndertake  for  me ;"  forget  not 
the  victory  achieved  by  yon  nnder  temptation 
through  the  abnndaht  snpply  of  snstaining 
grace  I  Connt  np  "  ipiritnal  blessings"  where- 
with "the  Father  hath  blessed  us  in  Christ 
Jetas." 

Then  khd  thtis  dhall  we  be  prepared  to  take 
upon  onr  lips  the  very  words  of  the  Paalmist : 
"Bless  the  Lord,  O  toy  soul;  and  all  that  is 
withfai  file,  bless  His  holy  I^ame.  Bless  the  Lord, 
O  my  ioul,  aiid  forget  not  all  His  benefits.'* 

We  see  the  Psahnist,  secondly,  QinstlOKiIro 

HIMSELF* 

"  What  shall  I  render  nhto  the  Lord  for  dl 
His  benefits  toward  me  P" 

A  question  which  none  of  us  should  hastily 
answer.  No  doubt  eonsclence  in  all  would  im- 
mediately prompt  an  answer  true  to  the  letter — 
"  Since  we  owe  all  to  God  we  should  give  our- 
selves and  all  we  have  to  Him."  The  most  care- 
less could  not  withold  assent  to  such  an  answer. 
But  this  answer  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
Psalmist's  question.  He  did  not  ask  "What 
should  I  render  unto  the  Lord,"  but  "What 
shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits 
toward  me  P" 

Is  this  question  often  in  our  hearts  if  not  on 
our  lips  P  It  should  be  there  every  day,  for 
God's  mercies  are  "  new  every  morning." 
Alas !  what  cause  for  self-humiliation  Lave  we 
here  !  Let  none  shrink  from  the  humiliation ; 
it  will  do  us  good.  As  we  have  already  said, 
we  are  all  by  nature,  in  our  relation  to  God 
as  spiritual  beings,  "unthankAil"  as  well  as 
"  unholy ;"  and  if  grace  has  made  us  to  difier, 
if  we  have  been  taught  as  poor  sinners  and 
sorrowers  to  "joy  in  Christ  oulr  Saviour,"  we 
have  still  nothing  whereof  to  boast.  Nay,  we 
are  now  learners  in  that  school  where  he  is  the 
most  proficient  scholar  who  accounts  himself 
'<  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,"  and  who  is 
prepared  to  say, — "1  know  that  in  me  (that  is, 
in  my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing:  for  to 
Avill  is  present  with  me "  [evidencing  the 
reality  of  the  great  change] ;  "  but  how  to  per- 
form that  which  is  good  I  find  not,"  [eviden- 
cing the  absence  of  inherent  strength.]  What 
we  are  as  Christians,  we  are  "  by  the  grace  of 
God."  In  ourselves  we  are  and  ever  shall  be 
•*  unprofitable  servants."  At  the  best,  judged  by 
what  should  be  the  eloquence  of  the  life,  we  are 
but  lisping  stammerers  in  gratitude  and  praise. 
When  we  reflect  upon  God's  benefits  daily 
"  poured  upon  us ;"  when  we  set  ourselves  to 
count  u|>  bur  temporal  mercies;  when  we  try 
to  arrive  at  sotne  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 


•'unspeakable  gift"  of  Divine  love,  which  has 
sealed  to  us  all  "  spiritual  blessings,"  we  may 
indeed  sing  from  our  hearts— 

'*  Lore  to  amaxlng,  so  Divine, 
Demands  our  life,  our  soul,  our  all ! " 

But  when  we  look  back,  even  upon  the  history 
of  a  year,  and  ask  ourselves  what  have  we  really 
rendered  to  GrodP — what  return  of  self-denying 
devoted  Christian  service  have  we  made  P — ^we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  question  of  the  Psalmist 
must  be  answered  in  the  future  if  it  is  to  be 
answered  by  us  at  all — "  What  shall  I  render 
unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  toward  me  P" 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  aspect  under 
which  we  proposed  to  study  the  example  of  the 
Psalmist.    We  see  him  fubfosino  fob  himself. 

"  I  will  take  the  cup  of  Salvation,  and  call 
upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord." 

Looking  back  and  lamenting  the  past,  we 
shall  be  anxious  to  redeem  the  future.  Many 
a  reader  of  these  pages  we  doubt  not  is  thus 
really  solicitous,  it  may  be  painf\illy  solicitous, 
that  the  coming  year  may  witness  on  their  part 
a  more  fitting  return  than  they  have  hitherto 
rendered  to  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits.  The 
Psalmist's  question  is  on  their  lips,  "  What  shall 
I  render?"  Let  the  Psalmist's  answer  to  his 
own  question  guide  them  in  the  purpose  they 
form. 

Judged  according  to  man's  judgment  a 
stranger  answer  was  never  given  :  "  I  will  take 
the  cup  of  Salvation,  and  call  upon  the  Name  of 
the  Lord."  It  is  as  if  a  debtor  of  a  thousand 
talents  should  say  to  his  creditor,  "I  will  show 
my  gratitude  to  you  for  the  loan  of  a  thousand 
talents  by  increasing  the  debt  to  ten  thousand 
talents."  But  if  we  judge  according  to  God's  judg- 
ment, it  was  a  wise  answer.  It  was  the  answer, 
and  it  expressed  the  purpose,  of  a  spiritually- 
taught  man  who  had  learned  that  "God's 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  His  ways 
as  our  ways."  It  was  the  answer  of  one  who 
truly  knew  what  obace  is. 

The  Psalmist  reasoned  well— "The  Lord's 
benefits  have  been  the  sole  spring  and  fountain 
of  all  the  gratitude  my  poor  heart  has  known. 
I  owe  it  to  Him  that  I  have  ever  even  desired  to 
remember  His  benefits.  And  the  only  hope  I 
can  entertain  of  rendering  any  return  in  the 
future  depends  upon  the  gracious  continuance 
of  those  benefits.  Therefore,  '  I  will  take  the 
cup  of  Salvation,  and  call  upon  the  Name  of  the 
Lord.*" 

So  let  every  Christian  reason  now;  so  let 
every  grateful  heart  purpose  now.  "I  have 
cause,  cause  indeed,  to  be  humbled  by  the 
remembrance    of     past    thanklessness     and 

B  ? 
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ingratitude.  I  gecm  to  have  rendered  nothing 
to  the  Lord.  Still,  I  know  how  to  account  for 
my  ingratitude,  and  I  know  the  cure  for  it. 
God's  love  to  mo  can  alone  call  forth  my  love 
to  Him ;  and  '  Heroin  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins/    If  I  am  to 

*  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour,'  I  must 
embrace  that  doctrine  with  all  my  heart :  I  must 

*  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me.*  Daily  I  must 
take  *  the  cup  of  salvation  ;*  daily  I  must  re- 
member Ho  died  for  me  that  I  might  live  for 
Him  as  one  who  has  been  '  bought  with  a  price ;' 
daily  I  must  *  call  upon  the  Lord'  for  the  supply 
of  the  sanctifying,  strengthening,  and  comfort- 
ing grace  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  In  a  word, 
I  must  incrfiase  my  debt,  that  I  may  feel  it  to  be 
a  more  constraining  and  constant  motive  to 
Christian  devotedncss. " 

And  now,  the  Psalmist's  example  before  us, 
shall  we  not  all  of  us  begin  the  New  Year  wisely 
if  we  imitate  him  P  We  wish  for  ourselves  that 
the  year  may  be  "  a  happy  one."  Let  us  not 
mistake  what  happiness  m.    Self-indolgenoe  in 


any  of  its  ten  thousand  forms,  some  so  alluring 
that  we  seem  to  look  upon  "  an  angel  of  light," 
does  not  constitute  creature-happiness.  God- 
likeness,  Christ-likeness,  is  the  true  measure  and 
standard  of  creature-happiness.  To  this  like- 
ness let  us  aspire.  As  we  progress  in  its  attain- 
ment, we  shall  be  increasingly  ready  to  exlwri 
ourselves,— "Bless  the  Lord,  O  our  souls :  and  all 
that  is  within  us,  bless  His  holy  Name.  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  our  souls,  and  forget  not  all  His 
benefits ;"  we  shall  live  as  those  who  are  evei 
questioning  themselves, — "  What  shall  we  rendei 
unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  toward  us  ?*' 
and,  with  a  still  deepening  sense  of  our  spiritual 
need,  it  will  be  our  unchanging  purpose,—**  W< 
will  take  the  cup  of  Salvation,  and  call  upon  th( 
Name  of  the  Lord." 

Thus  living,  we  shall  possess  no  uncertain 
pledge  of  "  a  happy  New  Year,"  if  the  year  ii 
to  be  spent  in  time ;  and  better  still,  *'  a  good 
hope  through  grace"  of  an  "  abundant  entrance" 
into  the  heavenly  home,  if  before  its  close  wc 
are  called  to  the  festival  above,  when  happ3 
New  Years  shall  be  exchanged  for  a  happj 
ever  New  Eternity. 


THE  DATS  THAT  AEE  PAST. 

BT  THK  REV.   ROBERT  MAOUIRB,   M.A.,   IKCUMBENT  OF  CLERKENWELL. 


I  LOVE  to  reflect  on  the  days  that  are  gone ; 
They  seem  to  be  sacred  because  they  are  done. 
The  freight   is    delivered    which    they  have 

amass' d. 
From  the  time  now  departed— the  days  of  the 

past. 

II. 
Our  pleasures,  our  treasures,  our  fears,  and  our 

joys. 
The  hope  that  allures  us,  the  pain  that  alloys, 
The  evil  and  good,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
Can  only  be  read  in  the  days  of  the  past. 

III. 
And  when  I  recall  them,  'tis  then  I  would  fain 
Eevisit  the  past— live  it  over  again ; 
And  bear  the  fierce  storm   and  the  winter's 

rough  blast. 
For  the  summer  and  sunshine  of  days  that  are 

past. 

IV. 

Our  joys,  like  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  shine ; 
Our  sorrows  the  setting,  in  which  they  entwine. 
But  yet  the  dark  setting  is  bright  at  the  last, 
With  the  sunshine  that  beams  on  the  days  that 
are  past. 


They  say  "the  dead  past" — 'tis  not  dead,  bu 

alive. 
The  fountain   from  whence  we    the  presen 

derive. 
The  purest  of  days,  yea,  the  best  that  thou  hast 
No  days  can  be  brighter  than  they  that  are  past 

VI. 

B.emember  the  sunrise,  the  youth  of  thy  day. 
The  light  of  the  morning  that  shone  on  thy  way 
And  how  the  bright  noontide  descended  witl 

haste, 
And  the  night  is  the  end  of  the  day  that  U 

past! 

VII. 

Bemember  the  friends  and  the  friendships  o 

yore, 
All  the    fond  things  recorded  in    memory'i 

store. 
Can  such  be  again — love  so  firm  and  so  fast. 
As  that  which  first  loved  thee,  in  days  that  ar« 

past? 

VIII. 

The  Past  ia  transacted— its  hopes  and  its  fears 
The  Fatore  uneertain— both  simshine  and  tears 
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My  sod,  would'st  iliou  grleyo  if  thou  wcrt  as 

thou  wast. 
In  tliy  life's  early  morning — the  days  that  are 

past? 

IX. 

My  bark  once  exposed  to  the  ebb  and  the  flow, 
Sods  the  past  fluctuations  in  memory  now. 
The  needle  still  trembles,  but  the  anchor  is  cost 
Ob  tlie  fixed  and  unchangeable  days  of  the  past. 

X. 

I  must  Bet  sail  again,  whatsoe'er  may  betide ; 
0  God,  be  my  captain,  my  compass,  my  guide ! 
From  the  shoro  they  now  see  but  the  top  of  the 

mast, 
And  behind  me  again  are  the  days  that  are  past. 


XI. 

Thus  Time  glides  apace,  and  "  to-morrow"  shall 

soon 
Be  "  to-day ;  '*  and  the  sunrise  ere  long  shall^be 

noon. 
As  the  shadows  grow  into  their  substance  at 

last, 
So  the  Future  is  merged  in  the  days  that  are 

past. 

XII. 

Thus  all  is  but  one— the  time  past  and  to  come, 
A^  the  steps  of  the  journey  conducting  me 

Home. 
And  then  shall  I  see,  from  the  Qrst  to  the  last. 
That  there  is  no  Future,  all  Present,  no  Past! 


HOME. 

BYTES  BEV.   J.   M*C0NKEL   UUSSEV,    M.A.,   INCUMBENT  OF  CHRIST  CUtTRCH,   NORTH  BRIXTON. 


"Then  is  a  Lmd  of  cveiy  land  the  pii'le, 
BdoTod  by  Hcavon  o'er  all  the  world  benidc ; 
^inMre  brighter  suns  dinpeose  sorencr  ligh^ 
Andmilder  moona  omparadise  the  night ; 
Alttdof  beauty,  virtue,  valour,  truth, 
T^tutorod  ago  aiid  love-exalted  youth. 
^  Vttderlng  mariner  whotHs  eye  explores 
^  WMlthiest  iHlea,  the  most  enchanting  chores, 
^lewsnot  a  realm  ho  beautiful  and  fair, 
Kor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air ; 
lo  v%ttj  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 
Ttnched  by  remembrance  trembles  to  that  pule, 
for  ta  this  land  of  heaven's  i)ecu]iar  grace, 
^B  lictitago  of  nature's  noblest  race, 
Ilweia  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  ^tctrer,  sweeter  spot,  than  all  the  rest : 
^^  man,  creation's  tyiant,  casts  aside 
BIi  iwofd  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 
^^  tai  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
^■iie,  the  son,  the  husbiind,  brother,  fiicnd. 
'^  woman  reigns ;— the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
^^^xtmt  with  f^iesh  flowers  the  narrow  path  of  life. 
Ia  the  dear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye. 
An  angel-giurd  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  moot. 
And  fireside  pleattirca  gaiibol  at  her  feot. 
Where  shall  that  Lind,  tliat  spot  of  earth  be  found  ? 
Art  Uioa  a  man  ?-— a  patriot  ?~look  around ; 
0  thou  ihalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
This  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  IIomk  1 " 

MUKTCIOSIEIIY. 

%  sweetly  sings  the  poet,  and  who  does  not  say 
imen :  for  what  a  word  is  "  Home  ! " 

It  is  the  key  note  to  a  thousand  recollections 
vKich  crowd  upon  the  mind  like  the  richest 
nelodies  that  ever  entranced  the  ear.  It  is  the 
tltbaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment,  which, 
rrenwhen  broken,  still  gives  forth  the  most  fra. 
graat  odour.  It  is  the  vase  of  rose-leaves 
which,  Uiough  shattered  into  a  thousand  frag- 


ments, still  retains  on  its  scattered  pieces  the 
perfume  which  once  it  contained.    It  is  the 
talisman  which  summons  up  the  scenes  long 
past,  and  crowds  the  present  with  the  happy 
groups  which  once  gathered  round  us  like  the 
dowers  of  summer.   The  eye  gazes  on  the  faces 
once  so  familiar,  the  ear  catches  the  voices 
whose  very  whisperings  were  sweet  harmonies ; 
the  hand  realizes  again  the  touch  so  warm  and 
true,  and  feels  afresh  the  pressure.    The  moun- 
tain rises  in  all  its  rugged  grandeur,  and  speaks 
again  by  the  wild  music  of  its  rushing  torrent 
Fearlessly    we    hear    the    thunder   bellowing 
amidst-  its  gorges,  and  driving  echo  mad  with 
its  ceaseless  roll.    The  stream  dances  onward 
amidst  its  fantastic  rocks,  and  sweeping  away, 
tumbles  over  the  lofty  fall  seething  and  boiling 
in  the  deep  cauldron  beneath.    The  dell  calmly 
reposes  in  its  lowly  solitude.    The  old  familiar 
hush  steals  over  the  soul,  broken  only  by  the 
carollings  of  the   merry  songsters  that   there 
found  the  safe  retreat.    The  old  oak  defies  the 
storm-king  still,  and  the  ivy  clings  around  his 
giant  trunk  as  sympathizing  with  him  amidst 
the  cracking  of  his  boughs  and  the  grasping  of 
his  roots  to  his  old  mother  earth.    The  flowers 
in  the  childhood's  garden  smile  again,  and  seem 
to  invite  us  to  refresh  them  once  more  amid 
the  sultry  heat,  with  the  water  of  our  little  can. 
The  spade,  the  rake,  the  hoe — a  mother  s  gift — 
still  lie  in  the  well-known  corner;  and  the  word 
of  encouragement  from  a  loving  father  sounds 
again  in    our    ear.     The  brother's  laugh  wo 
hear ;  the  sister's  words  of  love  delight.     The 
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companion  joins  Again  in  play.  The  old  cliurcL, 
whose  joyful  chimes  summoned  us  to  hear  the 
Gospel  tidings  of  a  Saviour's  love,  rises  before 
us,  and  we  see  the  happy  cottagers,  in  reveren- 
tial spirit,  approaching  the  house  of  prayer. 
The  venerable  tomb-stones  still  silently  preach 
their  lessons,  and  old  familiar  epitaphs  are 
re-read.  Tlie  sheep  still  wander  among  the 
graves,  and  browse  upon  the  hillocks  which  tell 
where  old  friends  lie. 

Home  is  a  talisman  indeed,  whose  pictures 
on  the  page  of  memory  are  realities,  and  no 
baseless  incantations.  Home  is  a  sacred  spot, 
consecrated  by  the  presence  of  those  most  dear. 
Let  no  ruthless  hand  touch  it,  or  you  awake  a 
power  you  cannot  well  withstand.  Let  no  jeer- 
ing tongue  insult  it,  for  your  jest  will  ignite  a 
fire  you  cannot  easily  extinguish.  Let  no  one 
seek  to  snap  asunder  its  cherished  associations, 
for,  by  so  doing,  you  loose  the  ship  from  her 
moorings,  and  leave  her  to  drift  away  where 
tide  and  wind  may  bear  her.  Let  no  one  seek 
to  obliterate  its  recollections,  for  thus  you 
destroy  the  records  of  our  history,  you  mutilate 
the  sepulchres  of  the  past,  you  erase  the 
epitaphs  of  the  dead,  you  level  the  humble 
lullooks  of  the  churchyard,  you  root  up  the 
evergreens  of  memory,  pull  down  the  old  storied 
dwelling-place,  and  deprive  old  age  of  the  power 
pf  lighting  up  its  night  with  the  revivified  sun- 
shine of  its  morning. 

No  1  no  I  Leave  my  home  to  me,  and  touch 
not  a  stone  that  helps  to  form  it.  It  is  holy 
ground,  and  the  dead  are  there.  Laugh  not  too 
wildly  in  my  father's  halls ;  it  is  not  seemly,  for 
the  old  man  sleeps.  Sing  not  too  loudly,  for 
you  drown  the  echoes  of  my  mother's  voice. 
Bemove  not  the  oldest  piece  of  furniture,  for  it 
has  its  story,  and  is  an  heirloom  of  those  I 
loved.  The  cage  is  empty ;  yet  bear  it  not  away, 
for  a  bird  my  mother  cared  for  once  sang  there. 
Touch  not  carelessly  that  stafi*  that  leans 
against  the  wall ;  my  father  found  it  a  support 
when  his  step  was  tottering.  Play  no  light 
tune  upon  that  harp:  a  sister's  hands  once 
swept  across  its  strings.  Jest  not  at  that  rudely 
executed  picture :  a  youthful  brother  sketched 
it,  and  a  pleased  mother  put  it  in  its  frame. 
Cut  not  one  twig  from  that  noble  tree :  old 
Bobin  planted  it  on  a  November  morning,  in 
days  of  yore. 

*'  0  woodman,  ■paro  that  tree  1 
Touch  not  a  single  boiigh  I 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 
And  111  protect  it  now  1 " 

Look  not  contemptuously  on   that  old  arm- 


chair: around  it  cluster  somo  of  the  ri«*host 
memories. 

"  I  love  it,  I  lovo  it ;  and  wlio  nhall  duro 
To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm  cha'r? 
I've  treasured  it  long  as  a  sainted  pri7:c  ; 
I've  bedewed  it  with  team,  and  crabulincd  it  with  i-'i^lu*. 
'Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  heart ; 
Not  a  tie  wiU  break,  not  a  Ituk  will  staH. 
Would  ye  learn  the  spell  ?— a  mother  sat  there  j 
And  a  saci'ed  thing  ia  that  old  orni-chair. 

"  In  childhood's  hour  I  lingered  near 
The  hallowed  seat  with  listening  ear ; 
And  gentle  words  that  mother  woul4  gtvo, 
To  fit  me  to  die,  and  teadi  me  to  live. 
She  told  me  shame  would  never  betide. 
With  truth  for  my  creed,  and  Qod  for  my  guide ; 
She  taught  me  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer, 
Aa  I  knelt  beside  that  old  arm-chair. 

"  I  sat  and  watched  her  many  a  day. 
When  her  eye  grew  dim,  and  her  locks  were  gray ; 
And  I  almost  worshipped  her  when  she  smiled. 
And  turned  from  her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 
Years  rolled  on ;  but  the  last  one  sped— 
Hy  idol  was  shattered,  my  eartb-star  fled ; 
I  learnt  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, 
Whan  I  saw  her  die  in  that  old  arm-chair. 

**  Tis  past,  'tis  post,  but  I  gaze  on  it  now 
With  quivering  breath  and  throbbing  brow ; 
Twos  there  she  nursed  me ;  twaa  there  she  died : 
And  memoiy  flows  with  lava  tide. 
Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak. 
While  the  scalding  drops  start  down  my  chook : 
But  I  love  it,  I  love  it;  and  cannot  tear 
My  roul  fh)m  a  mother's  old  arm-choii'." 

Eliza  CiooK. 

Home  is  the  hiye  in  which  all  our  warmest 
affections  are  busiest,  and  to  which^  like  bees, 
we  delight  to  bring  our  richest  offerings.  Wo 
may  fly  forth  and  glean  from  the  sweetest 
flowers,  wend  our  way  to  distant  lands,  mingle 
in  the  most  exciting  scenes,  convene  with  the 
greatest  minds,  indulge  in  the  most  tender 
friendships,  drink  deep  at  the  unfathomable 
fountain  of  knowledge,  dive  into  the  richest 
mines,  gather  the  most  valued  tre^suresj  scale 
the  loftiest  mountains,  cross  the  broadest  and 
wildest  seas,  frequent  the  noblest  palaces,  yet 
to  Home  we  gladly  bring  our  ricKest  gat)ier- 
ings :  for  there  we  find  the  voices  that  sound  the 
truest  welcome,  the  ears  that  listen  to  our  his- 
tory, the"  spirits  that  sympathise  with  us  in  our 
troubles,  the  eyes  that  lovingly  reciprocate  our 
glance,  feet  swiftly  speeding  to  fulfil  our  wishes, 
hands  ready  to  lift  ofi"  our  burdens,  tears  that 
mingle  with  our  tears,  cheering  laughter  that 
echoes  to  o\ir  merriment,  pnlses  that  beat  har« 
monies  to  our  throbbings,  hearts  that  heave  or 
rest  in  calm— -in  unison  with  our  own,  hopes 
that  brighten  or  darken  as  we  look  light  or  sad, 
fears  that  agitata  or  disperse  as  we  seem  bold 
or  timidi  jojs  that  gleMU  or  shadow  u  we 
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change,  sorrows  that  tUicken  or  dUappoar  as  wo 
gloom  or  gllBten. 

Here  is  the  bosom  wliereon  we  pcaocfully 
recline,  the  arm  on  wliicli  we  confidently  lean, 
the  table  where  we  know  ourselves  to  be  the 
welcome  guests.    Here  the  mouth  speaks  with* 
oat  fear  of  misinterpretation,  the  mind  reveals 
itaplaiuwith  an  assurance  of  felt  interest  in 
then^  the  diligent  hand  drops  its  gain  with  cer< 
iaintf  of  gratitude.    The  weary  is  cheered,  the 
^^if^eued  is  solaced,  the  persecuted  is  embol- 
dened, the  sUndsired  is  justified,  the  deceived 
fisdi  aincerity .    Disappointment  meets  its  cor- 
dial and  despur  a  gleam  of  hope.     Social 
jiiggleij  gives  vp  her  tridcs,  the  masquerade 
fisda  no  patrons,  ike  tale  of  fiction  is  without  its 
vnter.   The  ambitious  find  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  lasting  than  popular  applause. 

The  sunlit  island  in  a  distant  sea,  with  all  its 
goub  sad  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  grateful 
ihadet,  dwindles  before  the  bright  reality  of  a 
Qqipy  Home.  The  golden  promises  of  other 
elinee  decoy^  but  ne'er  estrange :  the  loftiest 
friendahlpa  ikseinatei  but  never  steal  the  heart  i 
the  cable  lengthens  out,  but  the  anchor  holds 
hj  the  old  rock  s  the  kite  flies  high,  but  the 
Wthat  sent  it  forth  still  holds  the  string: 
the  lavk  soars  bftily,  but  comes  back  to  its 
l<nrly  nest  .*;  tiie  little  bird  tries  its  wing,  but 
so<m  andgladly  returns  to  the  spot  firom  whence 
itatarted. 

The  misguided  prodigal  turns  with  loathing 
^kis  boon  companions,  and  shatters  his  oup 
iaio  a  thousand  fragments,  when  the  mother's 
fT^the  sister's  tear,  the  father's  voice,  the 
^ttulisr  fireside,  and  the  vacant  place  he  once 
fo  hspply  occupied,  steal  upon  the  memory. 
He  weeps,  he  sighs,  he  resolves  to  seek  again 
the  well-known  spot.  Hateful  to  himself,  im- 
pvn  by  contact  with  evil,  he  rushes  from  the 
vhiripool  of  his  folly  and  his  sin,  and  though 
Q&worthy  of  a  look  of  love,  a  smile  of  welcome, 
or  a  word  of  pity,  yet  feels  that  this,  and  more 
than  this,  he  shall  secure  at  the  threshold  of  his 
filler's  house.  He  flies  the  haunt  of  guilt  for 
^  leene  of  pure  aflection,  the  profligate's  com- 
psnionship  for  the  friendship  of  the  chaste. 
The  outcast  daughter,  dupe  of  deception  and 
victim  of  vanity,  shivering  on  the  doorstep  in 
the  bleak  winds  of  winter,  and  drenched  by  the 
\kS\en  plashing  of  the  rain,  sees  beams  of  hope 
^  aerofs  ker  desolation.  The  saddened  looks 
of  those  she  left  behind :  the  words  of  kindly 
coonsel  which  fell  upon  her  ear:  the  merry 
^tme  that,  twinkling  on  the  hearth,  iUuminated 
in  fitful  playfulness  the  onee  happy  home :  the 
Word  of  God,  the  voiee  of  prayer,  the  melody 
of  praise,  whioh  eheertd  the  moxning  and 


solcmnisod  the  night,  rise  from  iho  grave  and 
live  again.  She  feels  that  loving  hearts  still 
beat,  that  sympathy  still  reigns,  and,  worthless 
though  she  is,  starts  up  to  seek  her  homo. 

The  hero  of  many  a  hard-fought  battle-field 
receives  the  praises  of  a  thousand  voices,  and 
his  breast  sparkles  with  many  a  medal  proclaim- 
ing his  deeds  of  valoiir ;  the  great  and  the  noblo 
applaud  his  acts,  and  testify  how  well  he  has 
won  his  laurels ;  but  though  J^ted  in  palace  and 
in  hall,  never  do  his  decorations  glisten  so 
brightly  as  when  the  Homo  sun  falls  upon 
them ;  never  does  he  realise  so  powerfully  the 
richness  of  the  reward,  as  when  the  motiier's 
hand  plays  with  the  insignia  of  his  greatness, 
and,  wetting  them  with  her  tears  of  gratitude, 
only  whispers  out  to  God  her  thankfulness  that 
He  has  spared  her  boy.  The  father's  simple 
words,  "Well  done,  my  son,"  eclipse  all  the 
rounds  of  cheers  and  orations  of  praise  which, 
amid  gorgeous  scenes,  hailed  the  suecessful 
soldier. 

The  gallant  seaman  cheers  himself  in  the 
dark  midnight  by  the  bright  anticipation  of 
once  more  reaching  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
or  the  spot  where  wife  and  little  one  await  his 
coming.  Hie  waters  madly  rage,  the  tempest 
howls  as  it  would  howl  its  last,  the  strained 
timbers  crack  and  heave  as  if  in  the  throes  of 
agony,  the  seething  foam  whitens  in  its  rage, 
the  sea-bird  flies  wildly,  and  shrieks  as  if  it 
were  the  evil  spirit  of  the  storm,  and  seems  to 
rejoice  at  the  ghastly  paUor  and  anxious  look 
of  the  weary  mariner;  yet  there  is  starlight 
amidst  the  gloom,  bright  prospects  amid  the 
darkness,  for  the  thought  of  Home  rises  like  a 
beacon  over  the  infatuated  waves  of  maddened 
ocean ;  and,  like  strains  from  an  Eolian  harp 
whispering  amid  the  tumult,  steal  the  words  of 
anxious  hearts  and  praying  spirits  invoking  the 
God  who  holds  the  winds  in  His  fists,  and  the 
tempests  in  His  chains,  to  preserve  the  frail 
bark,  and  bring  back  the  loved  one  to  his 
happy  Home.  The  twinkling  gleam  from  the 
Httle  window  of  the  cottage  beams  like  a  light- 
house which  the  hand  of  love  was  tending;  and 
grasping  the  wheel,  and  gathering  round  him 
his  sea-drenched  coat,  he  hopes  to  cast  his 
anchor  once  more  in  his  cheery  cot. 

The  poor  exile  watches  by  the  wave-lashed , 
strand,  and  hails  each  billow  as  a  friend  that 
may  have  washed  the  shore  where  dwell  the 
hearts  he  loves.  Each  retreating  wave  he 
charges  with  his  message,  that  it  may  bear  his 
love  to  those  now  far  away.  Scenes  of  happy 
recoUection  ride  across  the  ocean,  and  for  a 
while  he  hears  the  tones  he  cherishes  so  fondly. 
He  forgets  his  misery  for  a  mom^ti  and  laoghs 
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again  amid  the  irao  spirits  of  earlier  days. 
Beautifully  has  Campbell  sketched  the  heayy 
sorrow  of  this  expatriated  man : — 

*'  Then  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin  ; 

The  dew  on  hie  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill : 
For  his  country  he  sighed,  when  at  twilight  repairing, 

To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 
But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion, 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean, 
Where  once,  in  tlie  fire  of  bis  jrouthful  emotion, 

He  sang  the  old  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

"  'Sad  is  my  fate,'  said  the  heart-broken  stranger : 
'  The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee ; 

But  I  have  no  reftig^  ^i'^'™  famine  and  danger, 
A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 

Never  again  in  the  green  sunny  bowers. 

Where  my  forefathers  lived  shall  I  spend  the  sweet  hours. 

Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild  woven  flowers, 
And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go  brsgh. 

"  'Erin,  my  country  I  though  sad  and  forsaken, 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore : 
But  alas  I  in  a  far,  foreign  land  I  awaken, 

And  sigh  for  the  friends  that  can  meet  me  no  more  I 
Oh  cruel  my  lot  I    Wilt  thou  never  replace  met 
In  a  mansion  of  peace  where  no  iiorils  can  chase  me?-' 
Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me  1^ 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore. 

*'  'Where  is  my  cabin  door,  fast  by  the  wild  wood  ! 

Sister  and  sire  did  ye  weep  for  its  full  ? 
Where  is  the  mother  that  looked  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  the  bosom-Mend  dearer  than  all  ? 
Ah  I  my  sad  heart  1  long  abandooed  by  pleiisiuv  I 
Why  did  it  dote  on  a  fatt-fading  treasure? 
Tears,  like  the  raindrop,  may  fall  without  measure. 

But  rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 

" '  Tet,  sU  its  sad  recollections  suppressing. 
One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw : 
Erin !  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing  :— 

Land  of  my  forefathers,  Erin  go  bragh. 
Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion, 
Green  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  of  the  ooean  1 
And  thy  haip-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  devotion 
Erin  Havoumeen—Erin  go  bragh.' " 

The  toil-worn  missionary,  simple  in  his  faith, 
who  sped  to  distant  lands  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  for  the  good  of  souls  in  obedience  to 
the  Spirit's  influence— shivering  in  the  cold  of 
Northern  winters,  or  exhausted  under  the  in- 
tensity of  a  Southern  sun — Utcs  in  a  happy  recol- 
lection of  the  lowly  home  where  godly  parents 
set  before  him  the  blessedness  of  a  godly  life. 
When  he  grasps  his  Bible,  and  reads  its  sacred 
pages,  text  after  text  calls  up  associations  of 
earlier  days, — the  voice  that  spake  them,  the 
ears  that  heard  them  with  him,  the  tongue  of 
deep  experience  which  expounded  them.  The 
Sabbath  bell  again  rings  out  from  the  ivy- 
mantled  tower,  and  the  anthem  of  the  birds 
that  found  their  retreat  in  the  leafy  bower,  once 
more'  makes  sweet  music  to  the  soul.  With 
solemn  melancholy  the  last  night  at  home 
marches  out  from  the  pasf.  The  last  word,  the 
last  prayer,  Ih^ast  blessing,  the  heavy  farewell 


wet  with  tears  and  but  faintly  spoken,  the  back- 
ward look,  and  the  earnest  wish,  *'  If  it  be  Thy 
will,  O  God,  may  I  see  all  again,"— the  whole 
scene  is  vividly  depicted  to  the  mind's  eye  of 
the  far  distant  missionary  of  the  Cross.  To 
him  the  richest  foliage  of  luxuriant  lands  is  not 
so  beautiful  as  the  simple  floweret  that  glad- 
dened the  dell,  and  freshened  the  breeze  with 
its  perfume  near  the  old  house  at  home.  The 
bird  of  brightest  plumage  that  glitters  under 
an  Eastern  sun,  rivalling  the  rainbow's  tints,  is 
not  so  lovely  or  so  dear  as  the  songster  in  the 
colder  clime  of  boyhood's  happy  morning.  The 
mighty  river  that  rolls  its  sea-like  waters  down 
its  expansive  bed,  has  no  such  attractive  power 
as  the  little  shallow  brook  that,  with  danomg 
cheerfulness  and  sunny,  sparkling  ripple,  capri- 
ciously stole  its  cunning  way  amid  eccentric 
stones,  pausing,  as  if  to  rest  awhile,  being 
weary,  in  its  silent  and  shadowed  pools,  where 
sleep  the  little  finny  occupants  of  its  waten. 
Willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of 
his  Master,  he.  yet  fosters  the  hope  that  once 
again  he  may  look  upon  these  scenes  so  hallowed 
to  his  memory,  and  so  cherished  in  his  heart. 

Even  the  poor  African  under  the  unrighteous 
chain  of  slavery,  is  not  dead  to  the  sweet  realt* 
sation  of  a  Home.  Down-trodden,  debased,  and 
wronged  though  he  be,  the  fire  of  affection  is 
not  extinguished.  Snatched  from  the  clime 
bestowed  on  him  by  God,  ho  remembers  the 
pleasant  scenes  of  earlier  days ;  and,  though  torn 
from  the  side  of  her  that  nursed  him.  and  from 
the  companionship  of  those  that  sported  with 
him — 

"  Whore  broad  palmettos  shower 
Deliciotis  coolness  in  his  shadowy  bower**—- 

crushed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  bargained  for 
as  a  piece  of  merchandise,  he  is  yet  a  man. 
Afl*ections  still  glow  in  his  heart,  memory  still 
lives  in  his  mind,  longings  for  the  happy  past 
still  agitate  in  his  breast,  and  he  yearns  once 
more  to  sec  his  native  strand.  Has  he  no  home? 
Has  ho  no  associations?  Has  the  beast  his 
den,  the  bird  his  nest,  the  fish  his  pool,  the 
eagle  his  eyrie,  and  the  slave  no  home  P 

"  And  is  the  negro  oullawod  from  his  birth  ? 
Is  he  alone  a  stranger  upon  earth  t 
Is  there  no  shod  whoso  peeping  roof  appears 
8o  lovely  that  it  fills  bin  eyes  with  tears  ? 
No  land  whose  name,  In  exile  heard,  will  diirt 
Ice  through  his  veins,  and  lightning  through  his  heart  t 
Ah  1  Yes :  beneatli  the  beams  of  brighter  skioA, 
ITis  homo  amidst  his  fathcn'  country  lies  : 
There,  with  the  partner  of  his  f^oul,  ho  sharos 
Love-mingled  pleasures,  love-divided  cares. 
There,  as  with  Nature's  warmest  filial  fire, 
Ue  soothea  his  blind  and  feeds  his  helpless  sire — 
His  children  spiirting  round  his  hut  behold. 
How  they  shall  cherish  him  when  he  is  old« 
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fahodibj vxAxaplt  from  their  ienderest  youth 
TodMcb  of  chirity  and  words  of  truth. 
•  »  • 

Win  kSHag,  fidntlog,  in  the  land  of  caues, 

fliaipiiit  wanders  to  his  native  plains 

ffii  Uttla  loTdy  dweUing  tbero  he  sees 

B«Beithtiie  shade  ot  his  paternal  trees— 

n»  Honw  of  Comfort.    Then,  hefore  his  eyes, 

At  tmwa  of  captivity  arise. 

-Twu  night :  his  bahes  around  him  lay  at  rest ; 

Mr  mother  slumbered  on  their  father's  breast— 

i}tf  of  murder  rang  around  their  bed ; 

A^woke:  their  cottage  Uaaed :  the  Ticttms  fled. 

ArthqirMig  the  ambushed  ruflians  on  their  prey  ;-» 

Aijeiught,  ttiey  bound,  they  drove  them  far  avrsy. 
'  Th  white  man  bought  them  at  the  mart  of  blood,— 
bpertflcntial  barka  they  croeaed  the  flood. 
An  wm  the  wretched  ones  asunder  torn ; 
To  diitiDt  isles,  to  separate  bondage  borne ; 
I>enled,  though  sought  with  tears,  the  sad  relief 
n<t  nJaery  loves— the  fellowship  of  grief. 
Bkst  Bved  the  negro  in  his  native  land 
KB  ClaisHan  cmiscn  anchored  on  his  strand  V* 

H05TQ0MEJIT. 

Jet!  the  slayo  remembers  his  home, — ^his 
^di;  and  cheers  himself  amidst  his  dcgra- 
^ttioQ  ind  his  toil,  with  the  brighter  days  ia 
Die  htppier  land.  His  heart  clings  with  the 
pttp  of  despair  to  what  alone  can  illuminate 
^  pment  Let  the  lash  sound,  let  the  chain 
t^uik,  let  the  dreary  cell  receive  him,  let  wife 
fr<att  husband  and  husband  from  wife  be  torn, 
let  the  child  be  dragged  from  the  clinging  grasp 
o(  tke  fosd  mother,  or  the  mother  from  the 
yeirniog  lore  of  the  son,  yet,  ruthless  man ! 
^  canst  not  root  up  the  plants  that  bloom  in 
^•Dflof  memory,  and  which  diffuse  a  sweet 
<^  npon  the  troubled  spirit.  Though  the 
'oae  lies  beyond  the  far  horizon,  yet  love  and 
'ecoOeetion  bound  across  the  vast  expanse,  and 
'^■oiouiie  all  again. 

Het?y  is  the  heart  and  gloomy  the  day,  in 
spite  of  sunshine  and  bright  prospects  of  success 
a  another  land,  when  we  are  compelled  to  leave 
^  old  familiar  spot.  Though  we  boldly  deter- 
ttiac  not  to  drop  the  tear,  nor  heave  the  sigh, 
M>  M  to  spare  those  we  leave  behind  the  pang, 
T«t  the  love  of  'Home  will  overmaster  our 
•twmifest  resolution.  The  Highlander,  when 
Eternity  drives  him  from  the  heathery  land  of 
loch  and  moor,  leaves  it  as  if  the  very  roots  of 
Ju*  lietrt  were  being  desperately  wrenched  from 
their  old  holding.  The  women  have  been  seen 
to  cast  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  kiss  it 
^  intensest  fervour ;  and  the  men,  though 
^  demonstrative,  have  borne  upon  their  faces 
<he  shadowy  look  of  deepest  sorrow.  With 
*hem  they  carry  their  native  language  and 
Hi;^hl8nd  habits,  so  that  in  North  America  you 
^iil  hear  those  born  there  still  speaking  the 
familiar  Gaelic.  A  friend  who  visited  an  old 
Highlander  in  that  distant  part  of  the  world 


remarked,  "  Wliat  a  noble  land  his  new  home 
was."  The  reply  showed  how  they  remember 
and  cling  to  the  wild  haunts  of  their  childhood 
— "  It  is,  indeed,  but " — and  ho  said  it  with  a 
sigh — "  there  are  nae  linties  in  the  woods^  and 
there  are  nae  braes  like  the  braes  of  Yarrow." 
Across  the  mighty  ocean  they  look  and  say — 

**  From  the  dim  shieling  on  the  misty  Island 
Mountains  divide  us,  and  a  world  of  seas : 
But  still  our  hearts  are  true,  our  hearts  are  Highland,— 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides  !** 

We  may  well  imagine  these  sons  x>f  Scotland 
on  the  distant  shore  of  some  foreign  land,  smg- 
ing  the  familiar  Scottish  song : — 
*'  Oh !  why  left  I  my  hamet 
Why  did  I  cross  the  deep! 
Oh  I  why  left  I  the  land, 

Where  my  forefathers  sleep  t 
I  sigh  for  Scotia's  shore, 

And  I  gaae  across  the  sea; 
But  I  canna  get  a  blink 
O'  my  aln  countrie. 

<*  The  palm  tree  waveth  high. 

And  fair  the  myrtle  springs. 
And  to  the  Indian  maid 

The  bulbtil  sweetly  sings ; 
But  I  dlnna  see  the  broom 

Wi'  its  tassels  on  the  lea. 
Nor  hear  the  lintie's  sang, 

O'  my  ain  countrie. 

"  Oh !  here  no  Sabbath  bell 

Awakes  the  Sabbath  morn, 
Nor  song  of  reapers  hoard 

Among  the  yellow  com : 
For  the  tyrant's  voice  is  hero. 

And  the  wail  of  slavorie ; 
But  the  Sim  of  freedom  shines 

In  my  ain  countrie. 

"  There's  a  hope  for  every  woo. 

And  a  balm  for  every  pain ; 
But  the  first  Joys  of  our  heart, 

Come  never  back  again. 
There's  a  track  upon  the  deep. 

And  a  path  across  the  soa  ; 
But  the  weary  ne'er  return 

To  their  ain  ooimtrie." 

How  interesting  and  touching  is  the  anecdote 
told  of  the  noble  Colonel  Cameron,  who  com- 
manded the  92nd  Highlanders,  of  whom  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says : — 

"  Proud  Ben  Novis  views  with  awe, 
How  at  the  bloody  Quatre  Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  loud  hurrah 
Of  conquest  as  he  feU ! " 

The  famous  soldier  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
when  near  dying,  he  asked  how  the  day  went. 
Then,  expressing  a  hope  that  his  beloved  High- 
landers had  behaved  well,  and  that  his  country 
would  believe  that  he  had  served  her  faithfully, 
he  commanded  a  piper  to  play  a  pibroch  to  him, 
and  thus  bring  near  to  him  his  home  among 
the  hiUs  far  away.  Higher  thoughts  were  not 
wanting ;  but  in  the  heart  of  the  dying  High* 
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landor  these  eould  mingle  without  discord,  witli 
tho  familiar  tones  of  "  Lochabor  no  more." 

In  a  letter  from  the  Crimea,  written  during 
the  war,  this    passage    occured: — "There  is 
something  in  that  little  word  *  Home  *  which 
lifts  the  heart  into  the  throat,  and  ever  excite ^j 
intense  emotion  in  the  British  soldiers  on  sor- 
vice.   Let,  for  instance,  but  the  bugle  of  a  light 
regiment  play  '  Home,  sweet  home  I '  in   the 
evening  about  tattoo  time,  and  here  in  tht^ 
Crimea  you  will  perceive  an  uneasiness  creep 
into  every'chatting  circle,  and  then  silence  will 
ensue,  and  many  a  head  will  be  turned  aside 
from  the  watchfire  to  listen  to  that  i^r  which 
more  than  any  other  conjures  up  iu  the  mind's 
eye  of  all  of  us  the  happiness  of  old  England." 
We  can  conceive  nothing  finer  or  more  affect* 
ing  than  the  description^'given  by  Xenophon  of 
the  effect  on  the  remnant  of  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks,  when,  afler  passing  through  dangers 
without  number,  they  at  length  ascended  a 
sacred  mountain,  and  from  its  peak  and  sum- 
mit, caught  sight  of  the  sea.    Bashing  their 
bucklers,  witii^  a  hymn  of  joy  they  rushed 
tnmultuously    forward.      Some  wept  in    the 
fulness  of     their   delirious    pleasure,    others 
laughed,  and  more  fell  on   tiieir  knees  and 
blessed  the  wide  ocean.  Across  its  blue  waters^ 
like  floating  sea-birds,  the  memorials  of  their 
happy  homes  came  and  fanned  their  weary 
souls.    All  the  perils  they  had  encountered,  aU 
the  companions  they  had  lost,  all  the  miseries 
they  had  endured,  were  in  an  instant  forgotten, 
and  nought  was  with  them  but  the    gentle 
phantoms  of  past  and  future  joys.    Oh!  Home ! 
magical  spell  1  all  powerful  Home !  how  strong 
must  have  been  thy  influence,  when  thy  faintest 
memory  could  cause  those  bronxed  heroes  of  a 
thousand  fights  to  weep  like  tearful  women ! 
With  the  cooling  freshness  of  a  desert  fountain, 
with  the  sweet  fragrance  of  a  flower  found  in 
winter^  thou  earnest  across  the  great  waters  to 
those  wandering  men,  and  beneath  the  peaceful 
shadow  of  thy  wings  their  souls  found  rest  I 

With  what  graphic  power  has  Campbell 
described  the  soldier's  dream,  when,  amidst  the 
havoo  of  the  battle-field,  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
around  him,  the  thick  clouds  pall-like  hanging 
QTer  the  scene,  he,  in  his  sleep,  is  borne  to  the 
spot  remembered  and  beloved:— 

"  Our  buglet  a»ng  iruoe,  fbr  the  nigbt-ck>ud  bad  lowered. 
And  the  eentlnel-etan  set  tbeir  watch  in  the  iky : 
And  thoosanda  had  aunk  on  the  ground  orerpowered, 
Th^  weary  to  Bleep,  and  the  wounded  to  dle^ 

"  When  reposing  that  nlgbt  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 
By  the  wolf-ecaring  faggot  that  guarded  the  slain, 
At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw. 
And  thiloe  era  the  moiaing  I  drtMat  it  sgidn* 


"  Mothought  O^om  the  bottle-field'a  dreadful  array. 
Far,  far,  I  bad  x-oained  on  a  desolate  track ; 
'Twos  Autumn :  and  sunsbino  atoso  on  the  way, 
To  tho  borne  of  my  fathers  that  welcomed  aie  back. 

"  I  flew  to  tho  pleasant  flelda,  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  yuuug ; 
I  beard  my  own  mountain  goats  bleating  aloft. 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  oom-reapora  siuig. 

'*  Then  pledged  we  affection,  and  fondly  I  swore. 

Prom  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 
My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times  o'er, 
And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  In  her  fiilness  of  heart. 

"  Stay,  stay  with  us :  rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn  j 
And  fahi  was  their  war-broken  sokUer  to  stay : 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  mom. 
And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  m^ted  away.** 

Goldsmith,  too,  with  touching  pathos,  ex- 
presses the  yearning  of  the  soul  for  the  old 
Home,  and  the  desire  that  the  last  great  scene 
of  death  should  be  enacted  there : — 

"  In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  oare, 
In  all  my  griefs— and  God  has  given  my  ahare^ 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  emwn. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  l^y  me  down  ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  doae, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  waating,  by  repose. 
I  still  had  hopes— for  pride  attends  us  still- 
Amidst  the  swaina  to  show  my  book-leare'd  akiU, 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  dn^w. 
And  teU  of  alll  felt  and  all  I  saw  j 
And.  as  a  bare,  whom  hounds  and  bom  purmie. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  atiil  iiad  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past* 
Hece  to  return,  uad  die  at  ^ome  at  but  P 

Oh  I  Home!  Home!  my  pole-stigr  I  my  ever 
present  friend!  thou  brightener  of  mumy  a 
cloudy  hour !  thou  restorer  of  many  a  fgirgottei^' 
joy!  thou  casket  of  many  a  preoiou^  jewel  I 
whate'er  thou  art,  I  love  thee  still!  Back  to 
thee  do  I  fly  in  grateful  remembrance,  and 
from  thy  once  blooming  garden  gather  many  4 
fragrant  flower.  Sweet  are  the  associa^oon 
that  cluster  round  thee,  and  rich  the  melodies 
that  steal  from  thee  upon  mine  ear.  Thou  art 
the  subject  of  the  sweetest  song;  and  what 
heart  will  not  beat,  and  what  voice  not  joia  ita 
note  to  swell  the  anthem— "  Home,  Homc^ 
Sweet  HomQ !  there's  no  place  like  Home !  " 

'*  'Mid  pleasures  and  i>alaoeB  tho'  we  may  roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  Home. 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 
Which,  sought  thro'  the  world,  is  n^'er  met  with  elsewherf. 

'*  An  exile  from  Home,  splendour  daazles  in  vain  i 
O I  give  me  my  lowly  thatoh'd  cottage  again ; 
The  birds  singing  gaily,  that  oame  at  my  caU— 
Qive  these— with  the  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 

*'  Home,  Home,  swept  Home 
There*!  no  place  like  Hume  1 " 

(2b  i#  coiUinued,) 
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'Tis  to  open  sweet  oommnnion 

'Twlxt  the  earth  and  skies ; 

'Tls  to  bind  all  hearts  in  union, 

God  an  infieait  Ues  ! 
Case  upon  that  placid  brow  \ 
And  while  ye  admiring  bow. 
Holy  loTe  to  cherish  tow, 
TiUallfUa^orddiiM, 


a, 

O  let  eT*ry  heart  adore  Him ! 

Peace  and  love  o'erflow ; 
Anger,  hatred,  sink  before  Him» 

To  your  depths  below. 
Be  no  sound  beneath  the  skyi 
Be  no  glance  from  mortal  eye ; 
Be  no  thought,  no  feeling  nighi 

3r«^^  sboiOd  m\  kiiow. 
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WITHOUT  A  PEIEND  IN  THE  WOELD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "WORTH  HER  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD," 


Chapter  I. 

A  KARROW  LONDON  STREET. 
"  Our  hopes,  like  withered  loaves,  fall  fast." 

LONOFRLLOW. 

"  I  TELL  yon,  Margaret,  I  cannot  bear  it  any 
longer.  There  is  not  a  living  soul  who  will  do 
anything  for  me." 

These  words  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a 
young  man  residing  at  No.  30,  Catherine-street, 
Eastemgate,  London. 

Catherine-street  was  a  very  narrow  street ; 
but,  although  not  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Mayfair,  it  was  respectable  in  its  way. 
The  hero  of  our  tale  had  No.  30  all  to  himself; 
but  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  his 
income  was  as  narrow  as  the  street  in  which  he 
lived. 

Perhaps  the  readers  of  "  Our  Own  Fire- 
side "  may  liot  be  indisposed  to  take  a  quiet 
stroll  along  its  stone  pavement,  with  myself  as 
cicerone,  by  way  of  introduction  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eedfem,  and  some  of  its  other  inhabitants. 

With  more  than  one  of  the  residents  I  have 
been,  or  am  still,  personally  acquainted,  my 
story  for  the  most  part  being  built  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  fact. 

You  observe  these  are  not  detached  or  semi- 
detached cottages ;  that  would  be  expecting  too 
much.  It  is  a  street  of  low  houses,  with  one 
equal  elevation  of  coping  from  end  to  end. 
The  speculating  London  firm  who  built  these  two 
rows  of  houses  from  the  foundation— if,  indeed, 
they  can  be  said  to  possess  a  foundation— in 
three  short  months,  squeezed  them  into  the 
smallest  possible  space,  without  wasting  a  brick 
in  their  construction.  The  window-frames,  you 
perceive,  are  of  the  smallest  size,  glass  being 
dear  in  those  days ;  and  it  was  carefully  arranged 
that  the  number  of  windows  should  just  enable 
each  house  to  escape  the  tax  on  daylight,  an 
important  item  at  the  time  they  were  built. 

There  was  not  so  much  talk  about  model 
lodging-houses  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  as  there 
has  been  since.  Now,  you  know,  things  are 
widely  different  We  have  princes,  nobles,  and 
millionaires,  who  do  not  think  it  beneath  them 
to  give  their  best  attention  to  the  important 
subject  of  house  accommodation  for  the  labour- 
ing poor  both  in  town  and  country.  Neither 
were  there,  in  those  non-railway  times,  too 
many  properly  oonstruoted  hoosea  within  the  i 


reach  of  men  who  wielded  the  pen, 
hammer.  As  for  the  very  poorest  of  th 
the  city  Arabs  of  that  day —their  case  i 
indeed,  although  we  fear  it  is  not  grc 
proved  even  now  in  some  parts  of  th< 
polis.  The  little  air  that  could  find  its  t 
one  end  of  a  court  or  alley,  was  often 
in  its  course  by  a  wall  or  building  at  i. 
end.  There  was  **  no  thoroughfare  "  ei 
the  public  generally  whose  business  to 
there,  or  for  the  free  air  of  heaven  whit 
right  to  pass  through ;  so  that  filth  ax 
degradation  were  the  necessary  results. 

Does  any  favoured  "  West-End-er,* 
it  may  be,  in  one  of  the  lofty  mani 
Belgravia,  doubt  the  truth  of  this  recoi 
him  travel  three  miles  or  so  east  of 
Cross,  and  then  he  will  see  with  his  o' 
that  the  picture  drawn  is  not  too  da: 
true. 

Now,  in  this  narrow  street — Catherin 
Eastemgate — dwelt  our  hero,  Mr. 
Bedfem,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  "k 
loved  her  husband ;  and  he— yes— he  lo 
although  he  had  a  very  peculiar  way  of  i 
his  love.  Ought  I  to  describe  their  ] 
appearance  P  Well,  then,  let  me  say,  tli 
the  whole,  so  far  as  "  appearance  "  wei 
were  well  matched.  Mr.  Eedfem  wai 
and  good-looking,  though  it  cannot  be  : 
that  he  looked  particularly  good.  His  ( 
smooth,  for  he  was  a  close  shaver ;  hi 
well  starched — he  made  a  point  of  this ; 
linen  shirt-front  as  white  as  snow.  8k4 
be  described  in  a  short  line  or  two.  H< 
as  I  remember  her,  was  light ;  her  moi 
graceful.  People  who  say  that  young 
never  walk  with  ease,  or  stand  with  pr 
unless  they  have  been  taught  dancii 
deportment,  make  a  very  great  mist 
knew  her  well,  and  can  truly  assert  i 
was  one  of  Nature's  gentlewomen':  every 
was  queenly,  although  she  had  never  ev 
a  London  professor  of  the  Terpsichore 
Her  eyes  w^re  a  little  too  deep-set  to 
everybody,  but  they  sparkled  like  dia 
Her  hand  was  soft ;  her  teeth  were  as  ti 
her  hair  was  black.  But,  far  better  t! 
this,  her  tongue  invariably  uttered  simpl 
like  truth. 

But  wo  must  leave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  £ed( 
a  while,  that  we  may  make  acquaintanc 
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two  or  tbreo  of  tho  other  iuhabitanis  of  this 
Tcry  narrow  street. 

Let  us  first  take  a  passing  glance  at  No.  10. 
Tlie  lady  who  lives  there  is  the  actual  manufac- 
turer of  artificial  flowers.    You  may  see  her 
J     two  or  three  times  a  week»  her  boy  before  her, 
i     canying  her  light  bulky  boxes  on  his  head,  or 
I     (ulfBed  by  a  strap  over  his  arm,  wending  her 
t     wiytothe  wholesale  florists  (artificial  of  course) 
uvSt  Paul's  Churchyard.  There  her  produc- 
tiw  always  fetch  a  decent  price,  for  she  is  a 
JfONB  of  great  taste,  and  knows  how  to  be 
Hffinrenting  some  novelty.    In  appearance 
deitqaite  the  lady,  if  French  kid  gloves  and 
I  nlk  dress  amount  to  anything;  and  she  is 
use  the  less  consequential,  when  she  reflects 
tkit  the  productions  of  her  delicate  fingers  (or 
ntW  of  the  fingers  of  the  three  girls  whom 
ik  keeps  constantly  at  work)  find  their  way 
titti  fashionable  milliners  of  Bond-street  or 
lifBBt-street,  and  from  thence  to  the  fair  brow 
of  lome  countess  or  other  lady  of  title.    As  the 
nUmoe  of  to  important  a  personage,  the  reader 
viatonee  perceive  that  our  narrow  street  had 
Miitsined  up  to  this  time  a  sort  of,  at  least, 
vndd-bi  genteel  character.    Though  in  the 
<7«  of  oihen  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  it  was 
ndy  a  ihonrnghfare  of  fifth  or  sixth  rate  im« 
portsBse.  it  nevertheless  gave  position  to  some 
of  tkesBMller  wheels  of  the  great  social  machine 
-Hrkatb  whose  services  could  in  no  wise  be 
^imJ  with. 

Atvko  is  this  important-looking  personage 

vkaikea  us  a  grave  and  dignified  bow  as  he 

^^tm  the  door  of  No.  3  P  This  is  the  well-known 

^•EoK.  He  has  to  be  at  court  (not  St.  James's) 

^iai  o'elock.     He  wears  a  glossy  suit  of 

UmI,  and  a  cravat  of  pure  white,  tied  with  oon- 

■ouBate  skill,  which  Beau  Brummell  himself 

tt|)hft  have  envied.    Follow  him  to  the  Debt- 

i»wmf  Court,  and  you  will  find  that  his  only 

<>eapation  consists  in  keeping  in  order  the  con- 

tvdmg  parties  in  suits  for  sums  not  exceeding 

hfy  shiliings.    And  nobly  and  honourably,  if 

iMMvhai  pompously,  does  he  discharge  the 

^Btiss  of  his  noble  office.     Could  the  adminis- 

tdtm  of  justice  proceed  without  the  aid  of 

*ek  isefnl  and  intelligent  men  P  Well,  you  see 

vine  he  lives — must  not  his  presence  add  much 

^tke  respectability  of  our  narrow  street  P 

&  would  tire  an  impatient  reader,  who  wants 

tebow  when  the  story  is  going  to  begin  in 

^  earnest,  or  I  should  have  been  glad  of  this 

opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  gentleman  who 

■  peering  from  the  parlour  window  of  No.  13. 

Birt  the  bloated  appearance  of  his  face,  and 

the  other  ei  eeienu  of  a  countenance  which 

^eals  a  decided  taste  for  indulgences,  would 


at  once  mark  the  poaseasor  as  decidedly  disre- 
putable, and  so,  sadly  detract  from  the  character 
which  I  clearly  wish  you  to  understand  is  tho 
undoubted  attribute  of  this  important  spot.  I 
will,  therefore,  only  remark  concerning  this 
gentleman,  that  he  starts  for  business  at  a  much 
later  hour  than  the  gentleman  of  the  Small- 
Debt  Court  just  alluded  to ;  that  he  calls  him- 
self a  commission  agent ;  that  there  is  not  an 
auction-room  or  sale  of  any  consequence  in  or 
near  London  which  he  does  not  attend :  that 
his  principal  business  hours,  like  those  of  some 
indefatigable  government  clerks,  are  from  eleven 
to  three  i  and  that  his  clients  are  divided  into 
two  classes— big  people  who  ride  in  their  own 
carriages,  and  little  people  who  do  not.  I  may 
further  say,  that  for  the  former,  he  professes 
unbounded  reverence,  while  he  holds  the  latter 
in  supreme  contempt.  The  money  he  gains 
might  take  him  to  a  more  pretentious  neigh- 
bourhood  than  he  at  present  inhabits;  but 
his  purse  is  always  empty,  and  he  is  therefore 
glad  to  find  himself  in  so  respectable  a  locality 
as  our  narrow  street. 

But  now,  returning  to  our  hero,  I  must  tell 
you  that,  although  none  of  the  worthy  folks 
who  lived  in  Catherine-street  would  have  been 
likely  to  take  Mr.  Thomas  Eedfern  for  a  very 
prosperous  man,  yet  there  was  such  an  air  of 
respectability  about  him,  that  few  would  have 
guessed  how  familiar  he  was  with  what  he  con- 
sidered crushing,  biting  poverty. 

Everybody  has  troubles  of  some  sort  or 
other ;  and  most  men,  although  they  may  work 
hard  with  the  hand  or  the  head,  and  strain 
every  nerve  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  difficul- 
ties, may  become  exposed  to  occasional  sudden 
tempests  of  trouble.  With  the  majority  these 
furious  tempests  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
welcome  calm,  which  often  makes  them  forget 
what  they  have  passed  through.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  this  perfect  lull  of  the 
storm  is  not  an  invariable  experience.  Some 
never  know  what  rest  is.  This,  Mr.  Bedfem 
thought,  was  hU  case.  The  disasters  that  befell 
him  did  not  pay  a  short  visit  and  then  leave 
him  altogether  for  a  time ;  but,  like  the  waves 
on  the  shore  when  the  tide  is  coming  in,  each, 
succeeding  disappointment  seemed,  if  possible, 
heavier  and  less  endurable  than  its  predecessor. 

Feeling,  then,  as  Eedfern  did— that  he  was 
doomed  to  have  more  than  his  fair  share  of 
trouble ;  that  fate  was  against  him ;  that  there 
could  be  no  luck  in  store  for  him  {he  called  it 
''luck  ") ;  that,  although  other  men  might  get  on 
in  the  world,  and  snap  their  fingers  at  care,  he 
never  should — it  is  not  surprising  that  his  per- 
petual anxieties  vexed  and  irritated  him  just  as 
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a  paif  of  himdenffs  would  irritate  a  man  who 
felt  that  he  was  taken  into  cnetody  by  mistake. 

"  It  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's 
back."  So  says  the  proverb;  and  with  Mr.  Eed- 
fcrn,  in  his  nneasy,  irritated  state,  the  one  priva- 
tion that  he  often  feltthe  keenest  was  the  want  of 
fresh  air.  At  the  period  of  which  I  tan.  speak- 
ing, he  WM  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
During  his  infancy  ftnd  boyhood,  and  even  np 
to  the  very  day  of  his  marriage,  he  had  lired  in 
a  roomy  honse,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
bracing  breece  that  fanned  the  hill  top.  From 
year's  end  to  year's  end  his  eye  had  rested 
npon  Terdant  meadows  and  lordly  gardens. 
He  had  roamed  at  will  beneath  the  trees  of  a 
grand  old  pttrk,  which  was  bat  a  stone's-tbrow 
from  bis  own  home,  while  orchards  and  sombre 
plantations  irere  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  Miles 
and  miles  away  ftom  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
citleli  he  had  known  the  luxury  of  solitude,  and 
ihd  soft  turf  that  carpeted  the  cool  ralley  had 
been  his  farourite  promenade.  Ah!  those 
happy  days  had  been  far  too  short ;  the  summer 
evening  rambles,  with  youthful  companions  at 
his  side,  or  Margaret  perchance  6n  his  arm,  had 
been  too  little  valued. 

Now,  I  do  not  suppose  that  dwy  onethrXB  cir- 
cumstanced in  early  life  would  be  altogether 
pleased  if  compelled  to  live  in  a  densely  popu- 
lous city,  and  not  only  so,  but  poked  into  little 
rooms  more  like  boxes  than  anythiug  else. 
Still  the  man  who  sees  the  hand  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  in  all  that  befalls  him,  would, 
if  placed  in  such  circumstances,  whilst  striving 
to  alter  them  for  the  better,  set  himself  to  bear 
Ills  hardships  with  patience,  if  not  with  cheer- 
fulness. 

But  we  must  candidly  admit  the  plain  truth  at 
the  tery  outset — it  was  not  thus  with  Mr.  Red- 
fcrh.  The  dissatisfied  and  irritated  man,  some 
pages  of  whoso  life  we  are  about  to  unfold,  did 
not  believe  that  Divine  Providence  had  had 
much  to  do  with  the  change  for  the  worse  which 
his  circumstances  had  undergone. 

**  No !"  he  would  say,  in  moments  of  more 
than  usual  bitterness,  while  gnashing  his  teeth 
and  shocking  his  pious  wife ;  "  No !  I  was  bom 
to  be  unlucky — ^it's  of  no  use  for  ine  to  try 
anything— I  haven't  a  friend  in  the  world." 

And  yet  the  small  house  in  which  this  "  ill- 
uSed"  man  lived,  and  for  the  rent  of  which  the 
landlord  called  every  Monday  morning,  was 
not  after  all  so  very  much  amiss ;  indeed,  it 
was  quite  a  tidy  place  compared  with  others 
close  by.  Many  fathers  of  families  would  jump 
for  joy  if  told  that  such  a  snug  little  dwelling 
(containing  four  rooms,  "and  kitchen,  and 
waih-house  and  all"),  was  at  their  service. 


But,  you  see,  Bedfem  was  not  philoaophef, 
and  certainly  not  Christian  enough,  to  eompait 
himself  with  others  whose  ciretimBtaaeei  woi 
far  worse  than  his  own.  On  the  oohtraiy,  lit 
fancied  he  would  rather  die  than  live  the  M 
few  years  over  again. 

Men  often  talk  like  this  who,  nevertiielMi 
find  themselves  very  fond  of  life,  bad  as  it  ttif 
be,  when  death  actually  stares  them  in  the  fUHii 
But,  perhaps,  the  case  of  our  disoonteiiMt 
fHend  will  be  better  understood  when  we  eoiHr 
to  know  a  little  more  about  the  ups  and  detML 
of  his  career.  * 


Chii>teb  n. 

OUT  AND  IK. 

<*  Ond  there  Urea  trhoae  fttttrdUin  «^ 
Gulda«  our  humble  destiny."— Him 

Mb.  EsDFBnv  was  looking  out  of  the  pdito 
window,  impatience  and  anxiety  marked  1|b 
his  brow. 

And  what  was  to  be  seen  out  of  doMf  V 
was  a  dreary  morning  towards  the  dose  of  IW 
ruary,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  iMf 
three ;  and  the  principal  object  whioh  pntklM  \ 
itself  to  his  shuddering  gaze  was  a  pi^M 
mist  of  fog  and  smoke,  which  l^endi^  At 
seeing  of  anything  else  almost  an  iinpoMlbifft}^ 
Occasionally  might  be  heard  the  click  of  IpitM 
on  the  wet  stones ;  or  the  clank  of  the  |iUlioi^ 
ried  by  the  vendor  of  a  liquor,  whioh  pMHttfti 
to  the  eye  much  the  appearance  of  this  tny 
London  fog  reduced  to  an  aqueous  eondithm:-* 
need  I  say  that  the  vendor  called  it  "laStf 
Now  and  then  also,  the  silence  was  brdM  If 
the  creaking  and  rumbling  of  a  pair  of  ill-ittiif[ 
wheels,  and  the  cry  of  the  owner  of  the  hiAflt^ 
down  vehicle — "  Coke,  ho !  buy  my  good-btfi' 
ing  coke !"— while  the  heavy  thud  of  a  stick,  ilH 
fell  in  repeated  blows,  but  without  prodtttM 
the  slightest  effect  beyond  inflicting  a  needton 
amount  of  pain, — was  a  sure  indioatioii'  thai  tW 
poor  brute  who  tried  to  drag  the  shattered  otrit 
was  almost  reduced  to  absolute  skin  and  boB9' 

Each  house  in  Catherine-street  had  its  neatijj 
painted  green  door  and  black  knocker.  AmC 
each  house  had  its  one  stone  step,  which  frU 
not  kept  clean  and  made  white  every  moitbig 
by  a  servant,  for,  though  a  very  respactabU 
street,  there  were  no  servants  there ;  unleti,  by 
the-by,  you  can  call  that  girl  of  twelve  yean  oh 
at  Mrs.  Snail's  a  servant.  Her  indulgent  mistrea 
gives  her  thirty  shillings  a  yeafChow  much  ia  tha 
a  week  P)  and  the  stale  tea  leaves  for  her  mothe 
as  a  perquisite !  Many  of  the  industriona  wive 
had  charwomeif  or  washerwomen,  who  came  fo 
the  day  once  a  fortnij^ht)  but  tegular  iervant 
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niry  not  to  be  indulged  in  by  gentlettieA 
Domot  did  not  exceed  £80  per  annnm. 
ir.  Bedfern's  anxiety  this  morning  had 
;g'to  do  with  the  black  knocker  on  his 
)n  door.  The  reader  will  remember  his 
m  of  hopeless  complaint  recorded  in 
few  lines  of  onr  opening  chapter.  He 
I  greatly  disappointed  by  the  non-ap- 
of  a  letter  which  had  been  expected 
■al  days  past,  and  "  could  not  bear  it 
;er."  He  hdd  borne  it,  howerer,  till 
niiig.  Expectation  still  sustained  hikn, 
had  just  been  roused  and  induced  to 
)  the  window  by  the  sound  of  a  double 
litk  Announced,  what  was  not  an  every- 
nehoe  before  the  boon  of  the  penny- 
I  presence  in  Catherine-street  of  the 
The  double  knock  appeared  to  be  at 
'  end  of  the  street  i  but  Mr.  Bedfem 
I  hope  that  the  welcome  knock  would 
'  be  heard  at  his  own  door.  He  waited 
\hd  his  vision  of  hope,  like  many  other 
led,  as  the  postman  turned  the  comer 
peel* 

[r.  Bedfem  stood  at  the  window  look* 
e  Ibg  and  the  coke  cart,  and  the  milk- 
Iha  woman  in  pattens,  pensively  brood» 
B  while  over  his  own  misery.  I^ently 
ibtrfc  Bedfem,  a  child  about  four  years 
fatt  a  desire  also  to  look  out  of  the 
andy  fbt  this  purpose,  tried  to  mount  a 
bie  father's  side,  saying  "  let  fM  see." 
I,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen." 
tyowlookatdenP*' 
kl  look  at  den  P"  repeated  the  unhappy 
lut  beyond  this  he  gave  no  answer  to 
I's  question,  and  the  next  instant  he 
I  lost  in  thought.  He  was  wondering 
ine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  time  how 
ne  to  pass  that  he  had  had  to  live  so 
I  nothing  but  ugly  brick  walls  aroubd 
rery  side.  He  longed  for  a  change  of 
matter  what  or  where-^^Oentral  Africa 
H—ttny  spot  that  would  be  widely  dif- 
om  his  present  hateful  sphere.  No 
dirrel  ever  pined  more  for  his  native 
laa  did  Mr.  Eedfem  for  the  rural 
imidat  whioh  his  early  years  had  been 

in  this  mood,  it  was  in  vain  that  his 
touched  his  arm  again  and  again.  He 
I  staring  at  the  dingy  houses  opposite, 
I  toast  for  his  eight  o'clock  breakfast 
g  prepared  by  h^  devoted  wife.  He 
d  sighed ;  then  sighed  and  stared  again 
>U8es  in  front,  not  one  of  which,  any 
n  his  own,  had  a  smgle  foot  of  garden 
either  behind  or  before.    They  looked 


to  hisi  like  dungeons,  fie  eontinued  buried 
in  thought,  even  after  Margaret  wamed  him 
that  his  coffee  would  be  cold  if  he  did  not  drink 
it  at  once. 

A  pity  he  could  not  enjoy  what  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  careful  hand  of  such  a  wife !  The 
fire  was  bright,  and  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  gloom  without.  The  toast  was 
soft,  if  not  buttered  on  both  sides.  The  table- 
cloth was  so  white  that  one  would  have  thought 
it  had  been  bleached  in  a  meadow.  Ah! 
Margaret  was  really  clever  at  some  things  t 

"  Thomas,  dear,  you'll  be  late,"  she  added 
presently ;  but  even  this  note  of  alarm  scarcely 
aroused  him.  It  induced  him  io  sit  dowto,  but 
she  noticed  that  he  only  swidlowed  mechanically 
a  fe#  tiny  morsels  i  and  nottdthstanding  she 
tried  her  best,  she  could  scarcely  get  a  wo^  out 
of  him.  At  laet  she  ventured  upon  a  word  of 
comfort* 

"  Don't  alloV  yourself  to  be  enst  down  about 
such  a  thing  as  this,  dear.  You  could  hardly 
expect  your  {kiket  to  teply  just  yet-^that  is,  if 
he  intends  to  reply  at  all." 

"  If  ow,  how  can  you  talk  so,  Margaret  P  You 
ought  to  know  better.  Surely,  when  they  see 
I'm  in  earnest,  they  won't  sit  with(their  hands 
folded  and  care  nothing  about  me  I" 

"  Your  motk^  won't,  dear,  I  know  j  but  can 
they  help  you  P" 

"  Help  me!  of  course  they  can." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  deir.  I  would  not  teokoh 
upon  any  assistance  from  your  father  in  the 
shape  of  mohey ;  has  he  ever  quite  forgiyen  tts, 
do  you  think,  for  the  trouble  we  have  been  to 
him  abready  P" 

"Hate  I  not  told  hito,"  pursued  Redferai 
scarcely  noticing  his  wife's  question,  "that  I 
iHHit  and  ivill  get  away  fUrom  here.  YaU  want 
a  chaUgCi  the  child  is  dying  by  slow  degrees, 
and  I  ■  ■■  won't  ehdure  it  any  longer.  Besides, 
I'm  pretty  sure  Mr.  Banks  won't  increase  my 
salary;  he  told  me  so  Almost  to  my  fkce  the 
other  day ;  and  muttered  something  about  the 
sum  I  have  now  being  more  than  I'm  worth— 
I  won't  stand  it." 

Margaret  wds  on  the  pomt  of  telling  her 
hasty  spouse  that  he  was  excited  and  rash; 
But  instead  of  this  (like  the  prudent  Scotch- 
woman who  held  water  in  her  mouth  when  her 
husband  was  angry),  she  pitied  him,  not  by 
words,  but  by  looks,  and  handed  him  his  gldvts 
and  brushed  his  hat. 

Mr.  Banks  Was  Redfom's  employer.  Dhring 
the  five  or  six  years  that  he  had  been  engaged 
at  the  warehotjse— it  was  a  wholesale  house- 
Mr.  Bank^  had  regarded  him  as  a  flsh  out  of 
i^ater.    Indeed  he  would  lonj;  ago  have  die- 
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pexiaed  with  liis  services,  but  he  hesitated  for 
the  sake  of  his  brother,  who  had  recommended 
Bedfern  to  him  in  the  first  instance. 

It  was  quite  true  that  little  Herbert  was  far 
from  well.  Margaret  could  not  but  admit  to 
herself  that  the  dear  little  fellow  wanted  a 
change  of  air;  the  doctor  had  told  her  so. 
Eedfem  was  right  enough  there,  hasty  as  he 
had  been.  The  thought  brought  tears  into  her 
eyes ;  and  to  hide  them  from  her  darling  child 
—Mr.  Kedfern  had  now  gone— she  took  a  turn 
at  the  window  and  looked  at  the  smoky  fog  and 
at  the  houses  opposite,  which  she  could  scarcely 
distinguish,  although  they  were  so  close  to  her. 

"  Ah !"  she  thought,  "  it  certainly  is  a  bad 
place  for  children ;  especially  if  the  parents  are 
respectable,  and  object  to  let  them  play  in  the 
Btreete." 

Poor  children !  out  of  the  reach  of  parks  and 
public  play-grounds ;  how  many  there  are  who 
know  as  much  about  green  grass  as  the  genteel 
mice  bom  and  bred  in  some  of  the  city  man* 
•ions,  know  about  smiling  cornfields  and  whole- 
some gray  peas. 

The  delicate  health  of  little  Herbert  was  a 
fact  beyond  dispute  5  and  to  both  parents  it  had 
been  a  constant  source  of  anxiety.  Hiey  had 
found  this  single  trial  harder  to  bear  than  the 
perpetual  self-denial  which  they  found  it  need- 
ful to  practise  in  household  arrangements.  Eed- 
fem's  salary,  paid  monthly,  was  only  equal  to 
about  thirty  shillings  a  week ;  and  many  little 
luxuries  they  had  once  enjoyed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  were  now  prohibited  as  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

"Thirty  shillings  a  week  I  excUums  some 
eeonomical  fnaterf<miliai :  "  that's  not  so  very 

Well,  my  fair  friend,  if  I  must  argue  the 
matter  thirty  shillings  was  not  such  a  very  little 
Bom,  I  admit ;  yet  it  did  not  seem  to  be  enough 
for  iheBedfems.  After  seyen  out  of  the  thirty 
shillings  had  been  set  aside  for  rent,  there  was 
always  far  too  little  left  to  supply  the  manifold 
want»  of  the  family,  small  as  it  was.  Candles 
persisted  in  rapidly  burning  down  towards  the 
i^et ;  loaves  of  bread  vanished  mysteriously ; 
qcad  meat  was  not  to  be  had  even  in  Newgate 
Lrket  for  five  pence  a  pound  5  stockingahadan 
TOihappy  knack  of  dropping  into  holes;  and 
Margaret,  albeit  she  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
severing of  damers-and  neat  repairs  were  with 
her  quite  an  accomplishment— could  not  stop 
the  vexatious  process  indefinitely. 

"But  how  is  it  that  a  London  poUceman  not 
only  Uves,  but  lives  well,  according  to  his  notion, 
upon  far  less  than  Mr.  Bedfern's  receipts? 
iSTwell,  please  to  remember  he  was  not  a 
pSceman,%nd  never  had  been;  neither  was 


Margaret  a  bit  like  a  policeman's  wife.  An 
besides,  a  policeman  is  clever  at  odds  and  en 
of  work,  which  either  produce  money  or  sai 
expenditure  ;  whilst  I  suppose  Mr.  Bedfern  i 
for  instance,  he  had  had  scarcely  a  bit  of  site 
to  his  foot,  would  as  soon  have  thought  c 
making  himself  new  feet,  as  of  saving  a  fei 
shillings  by  putting  a  pair  of  gutta-percha  sds 
on  his  boots.  (Of  course  there  were  no  gntta 
percha  soles  then  to  be  had;  I  only  imagine  thi 
case  for  the  sake  of  illustration.) 

Let  notthe  reader,  however,  conclude  from  00 
present  study  of  Mr.  Bedfem's  character,  tht 
he  had  no  good  points  about  him.  The  last  fei 
years  of  his  life  had  been  a  sort  of  mistake 
He  was  a  square  man  in  a  round  hole,  or  1 
round  man  in  a  square  hole,  if  that  soiib^ 
better.  Somehow  he  was  not  in  his  right  pls0< 
and  certainly  he  had  a  few  good  points  abfl" 
him.  Did  he  ever  r^M,  when  the  pelilitf 
"  Div  me  a  ride^ — do,  do,"  was  urged  nrt 
childish  expectation  by  his  little  Heibflfl 
Would  he  not  at  once  comply  with  the  reqmi 
and  trot  round  and  round  the  confined  ap  J 
ment,  with  the  daring  equestrian,  whip  in  hm 
on  his  back,  and  wilh  strings  in  hia  mouth. 
reins  P  Was  he  ever  known  to  object  to 
Herbert's  toys  into  thorough  repair  when  t^ 
needed  itP  Never.  Did  not  hia  arms  aeh^ 
hours  sometimes,  after  holding  up  hia  little  ^ 
at  the  window,  that  he  might  see  the  wondea 
doings  of  the  celebrated  actors  in  the  popu 
exhibition  commonly  known  by  the  name 
"  Punch  and  Judy  P"  Then,  in  addition  to 
possession  of  these  virtues,  there  were  oert 
vices  which  he  carefully  avoided.  He  did  i 
drink  to  excess.  He  did  not  stay  from  hoi 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  there ;  but  w 
punctual  in  his  daily  return  to  hia  wife  ai 
child  after  the  business  of  the  day.  He  d 
not  swear.  He  did  not  run  into  debt,  and  th 
run  away.  Nor  did  he  ever  half  kill  his  wife 
a  fit  of  passion,  and  maintain  next  day  befc 
Mr.  Upright,  the  eminent  magistrate,  that 
had  done  it  in  self-defence  only. 

Now  if  Mr.  Bedfern  did  so  many  things  tl 
he  ought  tahave  done,  and  abstained  from  1 
malpractices  which  some  men  indulge  in 
freely,  how  was  it  he  had  become  so  unthaiik 
and  discontented  P 


Chjlftbb  m. 

DATS  OONB  BT. 
•'  For  we  wtre  nursed  upon  Uie  aelf-aame  hUl, 
Fed  the  ume  flock,  by  foanUln,  shade,  and  riU." 

Miuo 

"Whit  shall  we  say,  dear,  to  TomP  H 
have  we  had  his  letter  this  ten  days,  and  j 
no  nearer  sending  him  an  answer  than  we  w< 
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t  week  igo  I  And  now  you  are  going  to  be  out 
aU  daj;  so  I  must  write  ihis  afternoon,  I 
suppose.  And  yet  he  would  have  thought  bo 
mneli  more  of  it,  if  you  could  hare  told  him 
wbt  we  can  or  eannot  do.  But  these  un- 
pleisa&t  things  always  fall  upon  me  now — it 
WM  BOt  10  once.  If  I  leaye  it  to  you  to  do 
ttis  time,  will  you  be  sure  not  to  forget  it  F 
I«  could  just  ask  at  the  '  Stag's  Head'  for 
lAiet  of  paper,  and  then  write  your  note  and 
fit  it  into  the  post  as  you  go  by,  so  that  he 
Mild  have  it  in  the  morning,  poor  boy ! — now, 
•i8youP" 

**No ;  he  wouldn't  promise  anything  of  the 
UBdfSnd  didn't  like  being  bothered  with  letters 
wka  he  was  out  on  business.  He  was  aware 
tbft  commercial  travellers,  who  always  carried 
Fa  or  pencil  about  with  them,  could  turn  up 
apiewEj  and  write  a  note  in  a  minute  on  a 
Jifte-poit,  or  on  the  top  of  a  hat,  or  on  the 
(•fan  of  the  hand  even,  but  he  couldn't.  And, 
hndet,  he  had  noliiing  to  say — nothing  at 
bist  ihftt  would  be  worth  saying.  Tom  was 
tdoBg  tkem  to  do  an  impossibility.  It  was 
^y  ike  old  stoiy, — he  wanted  money,  or  a 
(boige  of  some  sort" 
With  this  the  old  lady  and  gentleman  parted  • 
k  to  ride  to  the  post  town,  Stavesley ;  she  to 
itiy  tt  home,  and  brood  over  her  own  cares, 
lad  Aose  of  her  son.  The  letter,  which  was 
4e  mbject  of  their  conversation,  and  which 
iad  stiU  to  be  written,  was  the  identical  letter 
tUdi  Mr.  Bedfem,  of  Catherine-street,  had 
Wea  expecting  so  anxiously  for  the  last  few 
^9s.  The  two  speakers  we  have  introduced, 
Vne,  of  eoorse,  his  father  and  mother. 

The  farm  which  Mr.  Bedfem,  senior,  had 
Wnanted  for  the  last  forty  years,  was  in  one 
tf  the  Midland  counties,  just  outside  the  village 
flf  Handy  ford.  The  farm  itself  adjoined  a  spot 
eilled  "  Three  Lane  End,"  for  three  lanes  there 
^  together.  The  house  had  once  been  a 
hulding  of  some  consequence,  compared  with 
*^  farm-houses  round  about.  It  was  shel- 
tered from  the  north-east  wind  by  a  plantation 
^  Seotch  firs,  having  been  built  upon  ground 
^  was  somewhat  elevated.  Altogether  there 
^  a  quiet  dignity  about  the  building,  with 
^  Uwn  and  shrubbery,  which  distinguished  it 
^om  the  ordinary  farm-house ;  and  it  always 
looked  clean  and  well-kept,  for  the  farm-yard 
^aanot  in  front  of  the  house,  but  a  little  on 
<*e  side,  «t  the  back  of  a  wing  of  the  building, 
>od  nearly  out  of  sight 

From  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  only  two 
ttinutes'  walk  from  the  house,  a  semi-circle  of 
*ffl  loftier  hills  might  be  seen  stretching  round 
both  to  the  right  and  the  left.    On  very  windy 


days  it  required  considerable  tact  and  energy 
to  mount  and  stand  upon  the  peak  of  one  of 
these  eminences.  Even  on  lower  ground  the 
rushing  and  roaring  of  the  blast,  as  it  occa- 
sionally tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  was  esteemed 
grand  by  those  accustomed  to  it;  while  to 
strangers,  whose  home  experience  extended 
only  to  the  pranks  of  well-behaved  puffs  of 
wind,  disporting  amongst  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  towns  or  cities,  there  would  be  something 
positively  terrifying  in  the  whirlwinds  which, 
in  their  fury,  did  so  much  damage  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  Derbyshire  hills. 

While  Margaret  was  preparing  breakfast  on 
the  morning  following  that  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter,  her  husband  was  again  standing 
at  the  little  window,  watching  and  thinking — 
thinking,  too,  of  this  very  place,  the  romantic 
spot  which  I  have  just  described.  Once  more, 
in  thought,  he  scanned  the  neighbourhood  for 
miles  round.  The  comfortable  home,  the  village 
close  by,  together  with  some  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  it,  all  passed  in  review,  as  it  were, 
before  his  eyes.  He  never  could  forget  what 
was  once  so  dear  to  him,  a  scene  with  which 
he  was  as  familiar  as  with  the  fingers  of  his 
own  hand. 

In  that  roomy  farm-house  "Master  Tom" 
(as  the  labouring  people  called  him)  was  born 
and  bred.  And  now  that  he  was  a  man,  full 
of  care  both  as  regards  present  and  future 
troubles,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  in  dreamy 
moments  like  these,  of  the  principal  events  of 
his  home-life.  Memory  persisted  in  raking  up 
things  that  had  for  awhile  been  forgotten. 
Often  would  he  attempt  to  shut  his  eyes,  so 
that  he  might  not  see  the  days  and  things  now 
gone  by  for  ever.  But  he  failed  in  the  attempt 
And  although  the  comparison  of  present  trials 
with  past  happiness  was  like  wormwood  to 
him,  he  never  could  escape  it. 

Does  the  eye  of  any  broken-hearted  father, 
who  once  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
look  upon  these  homely  lines  P  Jle  will  under- 
stand what  Eedfem  suffered.  He  was  utterly 
unable  to  reconcile  himself,  after  every  effort 
made  in  his  own  strength,  to  the  immeasurable 
difference  that  existed  between  his  own  con- 
dition in  childhood  and  that  of  his  dear  little 
Herbert,  of  whom  he  was  so  dotingly  fond. 
This  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  painful  forms 
his  trial  assumed.  How  often,  during  the  five 
long  twelvemonths  of  his  London  life,  had  he 
wished  he  had  never  left  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood. Many  a  time  had  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
if  I  could  but  bring  my  native  hills  here,  and 
put  one  at  each  end  of  this  vile  street !    Oh, 
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that  I  oould  cut  out  a  slice  of  the  old  orchard, 
and  plant  it  behind  this  little  poking  house ! 
the  place  would  then  be  more  endurable."  And 
this  impracticable  thought  about  the  hills  and 
the  transplanting  of  the  Derbyshire  orchard 
would  inevitably  lead  on  to  other  reminiscences. 
Sometimes,  in  fancy,  he  saw  *'  Dick/'  his  donkey, 
as  in  bygone  years,  ready  saddled  to  carry  him 
to  his  distant  school,  the  basket  containing  his 
dinner  and  fruit  strapped  securely  to  the 
saddle.  At  other  times,  in  memory,  he  would 
be  again  indulging  in  some  forbidden  pleasure, 
attended  with  the  superadded  excitement  of 
danger — the  "scrape"  and  its  consequences, 
into  which  he  was  so  often  led  by  mischievous 
playmates,  would  be  recalled.  And  then,  later 
on  in  life  (could  he  forget  itP)  when  he  had 
reached  his.  teens,  there  was  another  vision — 
Mjlboabbt.  He  oould  see  her  once  more  as 
she  then  was,  like  some  fairy  skipping  about, 
with  her  broad-brimmed  straw-hat  in  her  hand, 
and  her  ringlets  floating  in  the  summer  breeze. 

These  and  hundreds  of  similar  scenes  would 
crowd  his  brain,  and  invariably  with  this  one 
result — repining  murmurs  because  what  he  had 
so  enjoyed  in  childhood  was  denied  to  his  little 
Herbert.  He  often  declared  to  Margaret  that 
he  would  give  any  money  (poor  as  they  were) 
if  he  could  but  see  the  little  fellow  chasing 
butterflies  in  a  meadow,  and  playing  about 
with  other  children  of  his  own  age. 

Ah,  these  idle  wishes!  A  single  grain  of 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  "the  Father  of  all 
mercies,"  would  have  outweighed  such  useless 
longings,  and  have  procured  for  his  grieved 
spirit  that  heavenly  consolation  which  it  so 
much  needed. 

Now,  while  Mr.  Eedfern  stood  at  his  window 
thinking  of  these  days  gone  by — and  remember 
what  I  have  taken  so  long  to  relate  passed 
through  his  mind  in  a  few  seconds — the  post- 
man had  actually  arrived  unperceived.  The 
double  knock  startled  them  all,  and  Mr.  Eed- 
fern felt  white,  if  he  did  not  look  so.  Before 
he  breaks  the  seal,  I  can  tell  you  what  the 
letter  says.    Here  it  is: — 

"Three  Lane  End, 

"Handyford. 

"My  DBAB  CHItDBBK,— 

"  I  don't  often  write  to  you,  so  I  shall  give 
np  this  afternoon  to  a  longer  letter  than  usual. 
Your  father  ought  to  have  done  it,  but  he  has 


gone  to  Stavesley  and  won't  be  hom 
at  least  I'm  afraid  not;  but  I  sha 
he  is  kept  safe  from  harm. 

"  I  am  sitting  in  his  place  at  the  o 
while  my  slow  fingers  move  over  tl 
paper.  God  alone  knows  how  n 
times  I  may  be  spared  to  talk  with  ; 
way.  I  seem  to  have  got  old  all  at  • 
trials  have  weighed  me  down.  C 
should  like  to  have  you  both  here  1 
me  to-day !  Tell  my  dear  little  boy  t 
would  give  him  lots  of  nice  things  i 
but  come  and  see  her.  Has  he  got 
the  apples  and  things  I  sent  him  P 

"But  I  must  come  to  what  yo 
know  most  about.  Much  do  I  wish 
get  some  change  for  the  better;  tl 
we  all  wish  for,  I  suppose.  *  Suit 
thy  circumstances/  was  not  an  art 
creed  when  I  was  only  your  a^e. 
to  feel  that '  the  Lord  will  provide.' 

"  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  say  it,  < 
at  once  comfort  you  both  by  sayii 
son  Thomas,  and  live  at  home  agai 
room  for  you  and  yours ;  you  will  be 
welcome.' 

"No,  I  cannot  say  that,  or  anythi; 
There  is  no  chance  of  your  father  aj 
any  such  arrangement.    You  don't 
it  pains  me  to  say  so ;  but  I  think  if 
all,  you  would  say  he  is  right.    Yo 
think  it,  but  we  could  not  afford  to 
much  as  we  should  like  it.    We  ci 
ourselves,  much  less  you.    I'm   sui 
knows  how  I  dread  rent-day,  and  e 
settling  day.    Money  melts  away 
before  the  sun.    Ever  since  you  bori 
money  we  have  not  known  what  it 
a  spare  penny.    Don't  think  I  am 
reminding  you  of  it.    I  only  do  so 
know  how  we  are  situated. 

"I was    going    to  say  mon 

fingers  ache.    So  believe  me, 

"  Your  afiectionate  mot 
"Elizabbth  Ee 

While  Mt.  Eedfern  and  Margar< 
include  her,  for  she  felt  with  him— ^ 
are  pondering  over  this  damper,  I  ^ 
vour  to  put  my  readers  in  possession 
facts  with  which  they  are  at  pree 
quainted. 

(2b  be  continued.) 
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THI  P1B80WALITT  OF  OUB  INCABKATB  LOBD, 
i  BOUBCE  OT  CHBI8TMA8  COMFOBT. 

Cheist's  Gospel  has  supplied    the  world 
vith  troth,  His  life  with  historj,  and  His 
chiracter  with  a  living  model  of  every  Divine 
perfection  and  human  excellence.     But  our 
Mtoe  craves  for  more  than  this.    We  want 
UovBhip,  not  with  a  sentiment,  nor  with  a 
indition,  nor  with  an  ideality,  but  with  a 
wl,  lifing,  personal  being.     We  seek  com- 
nunion  with,  and  sympathy  from  a  Saviour 
in  alliance  with  our  veritable  nature,  en- 
<iowcd  with  real,  deep,  holy  sensibility,  dis- 
ciplined by  personal  sorrow  like  our  own, 
aiul  thrilling  with  a  quick  response  to  every 
note  of 

"  The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity." 
Te  must  know  Jesus  as  once  tabernacling 
in  the  flesh,  and  dwelling  among  men  as 
Bian,  hidlowing  earthly  spots  with  His  pre- 
lOkce,  entering  the  dwellings  of  men,  sitting 
vith  them  at  their  tables,  noticing  and 
Uening  their  children,  mingling  in  the 
Menei  of  domestic  life,  smiling  upon  our 
Wei,  laactioning  our  marriage  feasts,  heal- 
ing oar  diseases,  pitying  our  infirmities, 
veqring  at  our  tombs,  consecrating  our  lone- 
mm  and  solitude ;  in  a  word,  unveiling  a 
^om  the  perfect  reflection  of  our  own  in 
d  hi  its  sinfulness.  Bead  in  the  clear, 
iMf  light  of  this  fact  of  our  Lord's  per- 
lOBahty,  what  meaning  and  what  beauty 
H^  in  these  inspired  declarations  cou- 
ching Him :  **  Forasmuch  then  as  the  chil- 
^  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  He 
>l"o  Himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same." 
*  Verily  He  took  not  on  Him  the  nature  of 
ttgeli;  but  He  took  on  Him  the  seed  of 
Abraham."  "The  Word  was  made  flesh, 
»nd dwelt  among  us."  "In  that  He  Himr 
*df  hath  suffered  being  tempted.  He  is  able 
fo  mccour  them  that  are  tempted."  Such 
i*  Christ,  and  such  His  sympathy  with  His 
F^e.  And  although  we  no  more  "  know 
(^t  mfter  the  flesh,"  yet,  dealing  by  faith 
^  His  personality,  we  may  realise  that  our 
hunanity  is  now  represented  in  heaven  by 
^  Head  of  all  creation,  the  "first-bom 
«moDg  many  brethren,"  a  Bedeemer,  in 
whom  are  mysteriously  yet  truly  united, 
^^  ijmpathetic  nature  of  man  with  the 
jufiuite  mind  of  God.  The  soft  and  cheering 
[ottre  of  His  personal  presence  rests  on  our 
«»neward  path. 

OCTAVIUS  Win  BLOW,  D.D. 


DIVINB   SYHPATHY. 

Thbbb  is  no  sorrow,  Lord,  too  light 

To  bring  in  prayer  to  Thee ; 
There  is  no  anxious  care  too  slight 

To  wake  Thy  sympathy. 
Thou  who  hast  trod  the  thorny  road 

Wilt  share  each  small  distress ; 
The  love  which  bore  the  greater  load 

Will  not  refuse  the  less. 

There  is  no  secret  sigh  we  breathe 

But  meets  Thy  ear  Divine  ; 
And  every  cross  grows  lisht  beneath 

The  shadow,  Lord,  of  Thine. 

Life's  ills  without,  sin's  strife  within. 

The  heart  would  overflow, 
But  for  that  love  which  died  for  sin. 

That  love  which  wept  with  woe. 

THOMIS  DAVIS,   M.A. 
WHT   TQB   WORST   BOSS   HOT   COME. 

Therb  is  often  something  that  looks  very 
bad  in  my  affairs  or  prospects;  yet,  I  ob- 
serve, the  worst  does  not  come.  Things  do 
not  come  to  extremities.  The  evil  may 
generally  be  traced  to  my  own  folly  or  per- 
verseness ;  yet  still  the  case  is  the  same. 
Still  I  am  spared,  still  I  am  not  brought  to 
extremities.  And,  on  looking  around  me,  I 
make  the  same  observation  on  all  sides.  It 
holds  good  with  respect  to  others.  Danger 
does  not  come  to  its  full  extent.  We  ^re 
constantly  anticipating  a  crisis,  bnt  do  not 
experience  it.  Thank  Qod  we  have  not 
yet  been  brought  to  extremities.  Now,  how 
shall  we  account  for  this  ?  Some  one,  per- 
haps, will  answer,  "  It  is  Divine  Providence." 
Yes ;  but  let  us  go  a  little  deeper.  I  think 
I  see  the  true  re^on  in  the  crpss  of  Christ, 
Matters  came  to  an  extremity  with  our 
crucified  Lord  on  Calvary.  He  there  endured 
the  utmost ;  the  whole  pain,  the  whole 
shame.  Hence,  when  "they  g^ve  Him  to 
drink  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  **  He  re- 
ceived it  not."  The  wine  would  have  allayed 
His  thirst  for  the  moment;  the  myrrh  might 
have  proved  a  temporary  alleviation  of  His 
sharp  pains.  But  He  put  back  the  proffered 
help — "not  sulleii  nor  in  scorn" — Eeble'a 
construction  is  the  true  construction — 

••Thou  wilt  feel  ali«  that  Thou  roajnt  pitj-all 
And  rather  would 'ttt  Thou  wrevtle  with  atrong  pafaa, 
Tlian  overcloud  Thy  soul. 
So  clear  in  agony. 
Or  lose  one  glimpee  of  heaven  before  the  time." 

Thus  we  escape.  Thus  unknown  trials, 
perplexities,  calamities,  extremities,  are  ever 
threatening  us — are  ever  deserved ;  but  do  not 
come. — Foitoral  CoumeU,  Bet.  J.  C.  Botc£« 
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THE    BIBLE    SEARCHED: 
SUNDAY   QUESTIONS,  ETC.    FOB    THE   YOUNG. 


SCBIPTUBB.QUBSTIOSrS,   BTC. 

1.  Who  was  the  greatest  naturalist  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  P 

2.  What  king  was  "troubled"  when  in- 
quiries were  made  concerning  another  king  P 

3.  What  was  the  name  of  the  son  of  Isaiah 
the  prophet  P 

4.  Name  three  men  who  risked. their  lives  to 
gratify  a  wish  of  their  master. 

5.  Who  was  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death, 
after  he  had  diedP 

6.  Whom  did  Paul  baptize  at  Corinth  P 

7.  Who  was  the  first  king  buried  in  Samaria  P 

8.  Who  said  to  the  Jews.  "We  seek  your 
God  as  ye  do ; "  and  received  the  answer,  **  Ye 
have  nothing  to  do  with  us  P  " 

9.  Who  published  a  decree  that,  "  every  man 
should  bear  rule  in  his  own  '  house' P " 

10.  How  old  was  king  Josiah  when  he  died? 

11.  Who  was  called  "  the  anointed  cherub  P" 

12.  What  miraele  did  God  work  to  enable  a 
prophet's  widow  to  pay  her  husband's  debts  P 

I. 

1.  The  cave  to  which  David  escaped  from 
Saul. 

2.  The  village  near  to  which  Jesus  cursed 
the  fig-tree. 

3.  The  son  of  Jacob  who  saved  Joseph  from 
being  put  to  death. 

4.  The  queen  who  slew  all  Ahaziah's  chil- 
dren, except  Joash. 


God 


6.  The  false  prophet    to   whom 
Jeremiah  to  foretell  his  death. 

6.  The    son  whose  sad    end   was    bit 
lamented. 

7.  The  prophet  whom  the  Lord 
to  face." 


'knei 


ANSWERS. 
(See  page  811,  Vol  I.) 

1.  Acts  i.  6—9. 

2.  Ishbosheth's  head,  in  Abner's  sepd 
at  Hebron,  in  Judah,  over  which  tribe  he  i 
reigned.— 2  Sam.  ii.  8—10;  iv.  12. 

3.  The  Moabites.- 2  Kings  iii.  21—23. 

4.  Jacob.— Gen.  xlv.  25,  26. 
6.  Acts  i.  14. 

6.  Gen.  xv.  1. 

7.  Gen.  xx.  6,  7. 

8.  2  Kings  viL  17—20. 

9.  Matthew  v.  37. 

10.  1  Samuel  xxiii.  16—18. 

11.  Matthew  ii.  2. 

12.  Leviticus  xxvi.  36,  37;  2  Kings  v 
xix.  7. 


1.  Shamgar.  2.  Tyrannus.  3.  Enooh 
Elijah.  4.  Pharisees.  5.  Horeb.  6.  Ei 
7.  Naomi.    Stephen  (Acts  vii.  69.) 


Ukasaitl  §l«abjn0S  im  am  ^am  anb  ^m^tx^^ 


THE   KALEIDOSCOPB   OF   HOME- 

BY  MI<&    CLA&A   I^    BAXFOVR. 

NO.   L— THE  SECRET  ENEMY. 


Chaptbb  I. 

**  A  plMsIng  land  of  drowsy-hoad  it  wai\ 
Of  dreama  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye^ 
And  of  Joy  casties  In  the  clouds  that  paaa, 
Jor  erer  flushing  round  a  summer  sky." 

TBomKur. 

'^'A^^^  HEN  the  pretty  scientific  toy, 
the  kaleidoscope,  first  came  into 
notice  some  five  and  forty  years 
Ago,  one  common  complaint  that 
itted  to  be  made  against  it  was, 
that  when  any  unuBiudly  fine 


blending  of  colours  and  dleganoe  of  p 
came  together  to  delight  the  eye,  it  was  1 
a  single  turn  of  the  hand,  and  could  i 
recovered.  All  sorts  of  tantalising  disaf 
ments  were  endured  by  spectators  ende; 
ing  to  recover  some  charming  combinatio 
never  came  again.  But  if  that  was  the 
tion,  there  was  a  compensation  in  the  fao 
when  blues  and  greens,  or  orange  and 
rose,  came  to  kill  each  other  wiUi  theii 
and  disoordant  tints,  one  ooold  soon  sh& 
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C6    awaj,  and    obtain    harmony   and 

7- 

mggestiye  to  the  thoughtful  mind  was 
ful  contrivance  now  so  familiar,  by 
few  bits  of  coloured  glass,  beads,  and 
confined  in  the  end  of  a  circular  tube, 
scted  by  an  angle  of  slips  of  looking- 
)uld  be  made  a  graceful  medium  for 

the  harmony  of  colours,  and  giring 

designs  for  patterns.  It  was  an  apt 
on  of  the  philosophy  of  trifles,  a  lesson 
•my  gathered  from  fragments,  a  symbol 
irious  changes,  out  of  the  same  mate- 
luman  life.    For,  the  more  we  know  of 

the  more  carefully  we  ponder  it,  the 

are  assured 

it  we  hare  ail  one  humaoi  heart ; 
mortal  thoughts  confeea  oue  common  kome." 

ents,  whether  of  success,  of  sorrow,  or 
happen  but  rarely  ;  but  endless  direr- 
condition  and  character  vary  the 
&nd  shape  anew  the  diagram  of  society, 
congruities  mar  the  pattern  that  would 
e  be  lovely;  and  conflicting  tints  in 
awdry  proximity  ofiend  the  eye  and  the 
There  may  be  no  black  tint  of  guilt  or 
t  all  by  some  trifling  error  may  be 
ut  of  proportion,  confused,  and  painful. 
as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  kaleidoscope 
id  in  the  twilight  of  the  swiftly-closing 
ay,  I  love  to  sit  by  the  fireside  a^d 
some  of  the  home  scenes  I  haye  wit^ 
live  them  over  again,  and  think  out 
chings ;  not,  I  trust,  without  a  feeling 
dance  on  that  Higher  Guidance  that  in 
in  great  things,  will  lead  t^e  hun\ble 
nind  "  into  all  truth." 

a  pleasant  home  was  that  in  wUoh 
and  Mabel  Easelby  began  their  mar- 
!  How  they  adorned  it  by  their  many 
gifts  and  graces !  The  dweUing  and 
pants  all  accorded  so  well,  that  no 
jn  can  exactly  represent  the  sense  of 
id  harmony  that  gave  such  a  soothing 
}  them  and  their  abode.  No  wonder 
re  sought  after  and  popular.  And, 
to  wonder,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easelby 
iaie  often  to  go  from  their  own  hon^e 
of  pleasure. 

ived  at  Chiswickj  on  the  banks  of  the 
in  the  cosiest  of  old-fashioned  houses, 
ore  stucco  and  plaster  had  displaced 
id  neat  cottages  were  transformed  into 
Saselby  Lodge  was  not  a  large  house  ; 
oomsv  though  few,  were  spacious.  The 
all  looked  upon  the  lawn,  and  that 


sloped  down  to  the  water-side.  The  garden 
was  not  very  rich  in  flowen,  but  plenty  of 
shrubs  embowered  it,  and  shut  out  intrusive 
eyes ;  two  magnificent  willows  dipped  their 
pensile  branches  in  the  river,  and  formed  a 
shelter  for  the  very  prettiest  and  coolest  arbour, 
which  jutted  out  a  little  over  the  stream ;  and, 
except  that  at  spring-tides  the  floor  of  this 
retreat  was  liable  to  be  overflowed,  it  was  the 
sweetest  nook  that  ever  one  would  wish  to 
while  away  a  summer's  day  in. 

Unlike  most  rirer-side  houses,  Easelby  Lodge 
was  as  pleasant  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Old- 
fashioned  brass  fire  brackets  stood  on  the 
spacious  hearth  of  dining  and  drawing-rooms, 
undisplaced  by  modern  grates;  polished  oak 
wainscoting  formed  the  finest  badcground  for 
a  few  good  pictures,  and  contrasted  well  with 
the  ample  crimson  curtains  and  cosy  sofas,  that, 
reflected  by  fire  or  candle  light  in  the  weU- 
placed  mirrors,  filled  the  interior  with  a  glow 
to  which  the  one  capital  English  word,  "  eom- 
fortable,"  could  alone  do  justice. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  house  and  furni- 
ture had  been  inherited  by  the  present  youth- 
ful possessors.  They  were  younger  by  two  or 
three  generations  than  its  style.  Lideed,  Mr. 
Easelby,  who  had  been  an  orphan  from  early 
childhood,  was  the  heir  of  his  grandfather, 
who  had  amassed  a  moderate  fortune  as  a  land- 
surveyor  and  architect;  and  his  grandson 
Wilfred  had  been  educated  to  keep  up  tha 
business  the  elder  Mr.  Easelby  had  established, 
as  well  as  to  inherit  the  greater  part  of  his 
property. 

There  were  •some  liabilities  connected  with 
the  latter.  Old  Mr.  Easelby  had  three  other 
grandchildren,  tha  offspring  of  a  marriage  which 
he  had  disapproved.  Grace  Easelby,  his  only 
daughter,  twenty-four  years  before  our  story 
commences,  had  married  a  young  officer  in  a 
regiment  of  the  line ;  and  f^om  that  time  till 
her  death,  which  happened  nine  years  afber, 
neyer  saw  her  father  again.  Her  husband. 
Lieutenant  Shaw,  died  a  few  months  afber  he 
lost  his  wife;  and  Alice,  George,  and  Grace, 
respective^  eight,  seven,  and  fire  years  old, 
came  to  England  to  win  their  way  into  the 
estranged  aflections  of  their  grandfather.  The 
old  man  put  them  to  school  on  eoonomical 
principles-^that  is,  he  got  a  presentation  to 
Christ's  Hospital  for  Greorge,  and  sent  the  little 
girls  to  a  cheap  boarding  school  in  DcFonshire, 
where  there  was  only  one  vacation  in  the  year. 
And,  to  own  the  truth,  Mr.  Easelby  would  not 
have  had  them  home  at  any  time  to  Chiswick, 
(his  housekeeper  at  his  Londoa  offices  haviog 
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the  charge  of  George  Shaw  on  his  holidays 
and  days  out)  but  Wilfred  took  a  great  fancy 
to  his  coosins,  and  worried  his  grandfather, 
who'could  refuse  him  nothing,  into  letting  them 
come  home.  Wilfred  was  a  little  older  than 
the  eldest  girl,  Alice ;  but  being  full  of  kind- 
ness, and  dearly  liking  to  have  something  to 
patronize,  the  Iotc  of  the  young  folks  was  far 
warmer  than  is  felt  by  many  families  of 
brothers  and  sisters. 

The  young  Shaws,  who  had  known  privation 
and  sorrow,  were  charmed  at  having  such  a 
generous,  pleasant  fellow  as  Wilfred  for  their 
cousin  and  friend;  and  as  to  the  girls,  they 
rejoiced  as  over  a  new  found  elder  brother. 
The  favouritism  the  grandfather  displayed 
might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  called 
up  bad  feelings;  but  Wilfred's  love  for  his 
cousins  neutralized  the  evil.  Indeed,  they  not 
only  never  complained  of  Wilfred's  being 
Mr.  Easelby's  favourite,  but  he  was  also  theirs 
to  the  extent  of  their  always,  involuntarily, 
deferring  to  him  and  waiting  on  him. 

A  young  lord  paramount,  but  bearing  his 
faculties  meekly,  was  Wilfred  from  his  child- 
hood up.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  Mr. 
Easelby  seeing  the  unity  between  the  young 
folks  when  they  met  annually  at  Christmas  at 
the  Lodge,  gave  himself  no  trouble  about  the 
altering  of  his  will,  not  liking  the  worry  of  it, 
or  from  a  habit  of  procrastination,  not  un- 
common. 

When  his  daughter  had  made  her  wilful 
marriage,  in  his  first  anger  Mr.  Easelby  had 
settled  two-thirds  of  his  property  on  the  infant 
Wilf^red,  then  only  a  year  old,  and  the  re- 
mainder on  a  maiden  sister  of  his  who  kept  his 
house,  and  who  was  more  bitter  than  any  one 
against  her  niece,  Mrs.  Shaw. 

As  years  passed  on  and  the  children  in  their 
annual  visits  won  upon  the  old  man,  he  pur- 
posed, in  common  phrase,  "  doing  something 
handsome  for  them;"  and,  perhaps,  was  all  the 
more  disposed  to  be  liberal  towards  the  end  of 
his  life  in  consequence  of  Miss  Easelby,  who 
disliked  Chiswick,  having  resolved  to  take  up 
her  abode  at  Bath,  for  the  cure  she  said,  of  her 
rheumatism.  So,  as  their  grandfather  could 
not  be  left  entirely  alone,  Alice  and  Grace  left 
school  rather  early  and  came  to  live  with  him, 
making  the  old  house  and  its  master  cheerful 
with  their  presence.  But  as  there  is  no  pause 
in  the  onward  march  of  time,  a  few  years 
brought  the  usual  changes,  Mr.  Easelby  died 
suddenly,  after  only  two  days*  illness.  His  heir 
was  summoned  to  his  bedside ;  but  the  old  man 
could  only  say  in  a  passing  reference  to  his 
affairs — 


"  To-morrow  I'll  put  down  what  I  mean  i 
be  done  for  George  and  his  sisters.  You'll  s< 
to  it,  WQfred." 

The  morrow  never  came.  Mr.  Easelby  dose 
off  into  a  slumber  from  which  he  never  wok 
again ;  and  his  descendants,  with  one  excep 
tion,  were  both  bereaved  and  penniless. 

As  the  young  people  wept  over  their  loWj 
they  were  too  young  and  too  confiding  to 
realize  their  actual  position.  When  Wilfred, 
who  was  now  just  twenty-one,  took  his  cousin 
George's  hands  in  his,  and  bade  him  be  com- 
forted— ^he  "  would  be  a  true  kinsman  to  him 
and  do  all  for  him  the  same  as  if,  under  a  legs) 
obligation,  he  had  received  the  details  of  hii 
grandfather's  most  liberal  instructions  ;"  and 
turning  to  Alice  and  Grace,  embraced  them  a 
his  sisters — there  was  no  misgiving  in  any  o 
their  minds.  The  young  heir  felt  all  he  said 
and  his  cousins  knew  his  kindly  nature  aiM 
relied  on  him.  The  only  person  who  cob 
plained  was  Miss  Easelby.    She  said  testily— 

"  Ah !  it's  all  very  fi  ne,  but  my  brother,  if  h 
meant  to  have  provided  for  you,  should  eithe 
have  done  so,  or  pijt  you  in  tiie  way  of  provid 
ing  for  yoursjelves." 

She  h&d  a  particularly  grating  way  of  statin] 
harsh  truths ;  and  the  young  people  were  righ 
glad  when,  soon  after  the  funeral,  she  tool 
her  departijire. 

"Au^t  Easelby  has  no  refinement;  she  i 
different  from  any  one  of  the  faqiily;"  said  tlu 
sisters  to  each  other^ 

Still,  there  did  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  thai 
minds  a  wish,  that  their  obligations  to  thei 
cousin  were  not  so  great ;  to  a  certain  exteni 
without  their  being  able  to  define  it,  they  fel 
their  position  altered ;  and  a  little  shade  c 
anxiety  checked  the  gaiety  of  their  youth.  Ye 
not  to  themselves  even,  and  most  certainly  no 
to  each  other,  did  they  ever  hint  a  doubt  abou 
the  wisdom  or  the  hardness  of  their  being  lef 
depen,dant.  George  went  into  l^is  coi^sii^' 
office,  where  a  grey-headed  confidential  plerl 
managed  the  business  in  a  >vay  t]bat  release* 
his  principal  from  much  care ;  and  Wilfred,  wh 
had  fondly  loved  his  grandfather  and  deepl; 
mourned  his  loss,  was  able  to  leave  for  a  time 
and  make  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  as  he  oei 
tainly  needed  change. 

It  might  be  that  finding  himself  so  early  u 
life  his  own  master,  and  being  able  to  go  wher 
ever  he  pleased,  involved  some  disadvantages 
C^ert^in  it  was,  he  changed  his  mind  many  time 
before  he  jBet  out :  and  his  portmanteau  wa 
packed  and  put  in  the  hall  with  the  words 
"Mr.  Easelby,  passenger,"  on  it  for  some  days 
until  Grace  saucily  wrote  under  the  words— 
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"into  infinite  space/'  which  might  have  had 
MBtttiiing  to  do  in  deciding  him. 

He  let  off  to  Switzerland,  and  returned  in 
Bz  months,  bringing  with  him  a  country- 
vonua,  whom  he  had  met  abroad,  as  his  very 
pretty  youthfiil  bride.  She  had  thousands  of 
ditrmiand  good  qualities,  and  the  want  of  any 
otii«r]dnd  of  thousands  was  amply  compensated. 

Itvss  winter  when  Wilfred  brought  home 
liis  bride ;  but  what  did  that  matter  P  They 
Bfii  all  haye  said : — 

"  With  his  fh»t  Aod  mow  and  rime, 
Let  the  bleak  winter  come  ; 
I  know  not  of  a  sunnier  clime, 
Than  a  lore-lit  winter  home." 

Of  course  there  was  a  round  of  yisits,  much 
sore  numerous  than  Wilfred  liked.  After 
lug  Mabel  had  appeared  at  the  parties  of  a 
&w  friends  and  neighbours,  he  resolved  rather 
to  set  the  host  than  the  guest.  And  so  the 
vinter  yielded  to  spring,  and  spring  glowed 
into  mmmer,  when  George,  who  had  of  late 
lired  almost  entirely  in  town,  startled  his 
eoQtm  by  announcing  that  he  wished  to  leave 
kii  office  and  enter  another. 

"Why,  George,  it's  going  from  home,"  said 
Wilfred  in  a  tone  of  astonishment,  with  a  touch 
of  mild  displeasure  in  it. 

"Yes,  1  know  it  is.  Don't  think  me  ungrate- 
^*  It's  best  for  a  fellow  who  has  his  way  to 
ttike  to  hare  to  rough  it  a  little  more  than  I 
emihould  with  you." 

"I«ave  your  cousin  for  employment  with  a 
*ttger!"  said  Mrs.  Easelby,  lifting  her  soft 
"HKeyes  to  the  young  man's,  incredulously,  and 
'••Bg  her  eyebrows ;  adding,  "  Think  better  of 
it.^pray." 

"I  We  thought  long  and  earnestly ;  and  it  is 
*^«*glit,  not  caprice,  that  decides  me,"  replied 

Tb  young  wife  turned  her  perplexed  gaze 
*o  lier  husband,  and  they  exchanged  glances 
to  teemed  to  say:— 

"Poor  foolish  fellow,  let  him  have  his  way ; 
W  soon  repent  of  it." 

"Be  it  so,  George.  It's  your  own  doing, 
lonknow  I'm  no  fidget,  and  I  shan't  make  any 
■«•  fuss  about  it.  What's  the  use  of  words 
•  worry  P  If  you  will  do  it,  you  will.  I  shan't 
•k  you  another  question,  or  bore  you.  If  you 
P^er  another  person's  office  to  mine,  well  and 
gooi" 

^ow,  if  Wilfred  had  justjrisen  from  the  sofa, 
pot  down  his  newspaper,  and  taken  his  cousin's 
^nn  for  a  stroll  in  Uie  garden,  he  niight  have 
ttbd  some  questions,  and  elicited  some  replies 
to  would  haye  been  mutually  profitable ;  for 
toe  was  that  in  Gorge's  clear  grey  eyes. 


that  looked  like  disappointment,  when  his 
cousin  said  he  should  ask  no  questions.  But  the 
opportunity  passed ;  and  in  a  few  days,  having 
taken  leave  of  the  family,  George  wrote  to 
Chiswick,  that  he  was  going  to  Liverpool  into 
a  merchant's  counting-house. 

He  was  no  sooner  actually  gone,  than  Alice 
and  Grace,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had 
been  domesticated  at  the  Lodge,  looked  rather 
blankly  in  each  other's  faces,  and  became  rest- 
less and  nervous. 

"  Do  you  think  George  felt  annoyed  at  any- 
thing?" whispered  Grace  to  her  sister  as  they 
retired  for  the  night. 

"  No,  he  never  said  so ;  but  I  can  see  Wilfred 
and  Mabel  are  annoyed  with  him.  Somehow, 
his  going  so  far  away  makes  the  house  feel 
strange  and " 

"And  we  as  strangers  in  it,"  added  Grace, 
impetuously  finishing  her  sister's  words. 

The  hasty  rejoinder — 

**  Strangers !  oh,  no,  Grace,"  did  not  bring 
conviction. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  between 
the  girls  in  their  chamber,  Wilfred  and  Mabel 
sat  in  the  seat  under  the  willows,  enjoying  the 
tranquil  summer  evening  and  the  bright  moon- 
light as  it  glittered  on  the  rippling  water. 

**  Something  is  wrong  with  my  cousin,  I'm 
sure.  Some  one  must  hare  put  it  into  his  head 
to  leave  me.  I  think  I  must  have  a  secret 
enemy." 

"  An  enemy,  Wilfred,"  cried  the  young  wife, 
drawing  closer  to  her  husband,  her  fair  face 
looking  paler  in  the  moonbeam.  *'  You,  an 
enemy  P" 

"  Why,  yes.  People  sometimes  make  enemies 
without  knowing  it.  I  didn't  mention  to  you, 
dear — for  I  don't  let  such  trifles  trouble  me, — 
but  as  we  are  on  the  topic,  I  may  say  that  last 
week  I  was  startled  by  hearing  my  own  name 
spoken  by  two  responsible  citizens  who  were 
just  behind  me.  I  could  not  help  hearing 
them,  and  the  one  said  to  the  other,  '  Oh !  take 
no  one  from  Easelby's.' 

**  I  turned  round  quickly  to  ask  *  Why ;'  but 
an  old  man  stepped  up  at  that  moment,  and 
accosted  them  on  some  apparently  urgent 
matter ;  and  so  I  was  prevented.  I  don't  know 
that  it  matters];  but  I  feel  somehow  convinced 
that  I  have  a  secret  enemy." 

"And  he  has  poisoned  the  mind  of  your 
kinsman  that  you  have  been  so  good  toF" 
said  Mabel,  spreading  wide  her  hands,  with 
a  sort  of  throwing-off  gesture  very  significant 
of  having  done  with  somebody  or  something. 

"  Oh !  well,  dearest,  its  no  use  to  plague  our- 
selves about  it.   The  air  grows  chill ;  let's  go  in. 
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Iff  not  pleasant  certainly  to  have  a  secret 
enemy:  but  I  don't  know  that  it  matters 
much." 

"  We  must  be  very  watchful,  my  dear : — that's 
needful~-an  open  foe  is  bad  enough;  but  a 
secret  one  is  dreadful." 

"  There  now,  little  one,  none  of  your  terrors. 
As  to  watching  and  worrying,  catch  me  at  that ! 
Why,  half  the  pleasures  of  life— nay,  I  don't 
know  but  pretty  near  all  would  be  gone  if  we 
took  to  hunting  out  the  sources  of  our  annoy- 
ances." 


"  But  how  are  we  to  remedy  or  avoid 
"  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endu] 
know  ;"  and  a  very  unmistakeable  yawr 
panied  the  words. 

**  Yes,  what  can't  be  cured,  but," — 
"  No  more  about  it,  love,  there's  e 
said  Wilfred;  and  wrapping  her  shai 
round  her,  and  drawing  her  arm  in  h 
walked  under  the  arch  of  the  rosary  to  th 
each  fully  believing  in,  and  one  deeply 
the  "  secret  enemy." 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE    THRBB    CROWlfS. 


AN  ALLEGORY  IN  VERSE. 


Three  crowns  of  palm  an  angel  fair, 
Held  mid-way  in  the  dark  blue  air, 

As  down  to  earth  he  flew : 
Three  golden  keys  of  Paradise, 
Within  whose  boundless  portals  lies, 

The  land  of  Grod's  own  few. 

IT. 

And  for  his  gifts  three  sisters  stayed. 
In  garments  of  pure  white  arrayed: 

And  o'er  their  shoulders  fair, 
Streamed  in  waves  of  liquid  light. 
Encircled  with  a  glory  bright, 

Their  flowing  golden  hair. 

HI. 

"  One  first  to  thee,  O  Faith,"  he  said, 
And  placed  the  palm-crown  on  her  head, 

And  gave  the  golden  key ; 
And  then  to  Hope,  who  tremblingly. 
Was  watching  with  a  half-breathed  sigh, — 

"  The  second  crown  for  thee." 

rv. 
With  tearful,  yet  with  loving  eye, 
Glanced  up  expectant  Chari^ ; 

But  he  to  heaven  had  flown. 
"  Not  yet,  not  yet ; "  and  through  the  air, 
"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  came  whispered  there: 

The  sisters  were  alone. 


Patient  she  stood.    Then  with  a  smile, 
So  sad,  so  sweet,  yet  glad  the  while, 


To  Faith  and  Hope  she  sighed, 
"  'Tis  hard  to  see  your  heaven  won, 
And  gained  your  crown,  your  joy  beg 

And  yet  my  crown  denied." 

VI. 

"  Nay,  sister,  nay,"  Faith  low  repLed 
"  Our  mission  is  not  at  thy  side, 

Thy  duty  is  below:* 
"  But,"  breathdd  Hope,  "that  duty  d 
Then  is  her  palm  most  nobly  won, 

And  she  to  heaven  may  go." 

VII. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Charity  ;  and  smiled) 
In  simple  beauty  as  a  child, — 

"  My  duty  doubly  done — 
Since  for  my  crown  awhile  I  wait. 
And  that  my  key  to  Heaven's  gate. 

Must  be  so  dearly  won." 

VIII. 

Then  fainter  as  their  shadows  grew. 
As  hand-in-hand  they  upward  flew. 

She  brushed  away  a  tear. 
"  Alas  I  with  them  I  fain  would  rise, 
To  seek  my  treasure  in  the  skies ; 

But,  ah  I  my  home  is  here" 

iz. 
A  still  voice  whispered,  fnll  of  love, 
"  Not  so ;  thy  place  is  kept  above ; 

For  see,  as  on  they  fly, 
Between  their  two  gold  crowns  is  set, 
A  third  gold  crown,  still  brighter  yet, 
Reserved  for  CHiniTT." 

AsTLET  H.  Bald^ 
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"WHBEB  THEEE'S  A  WILL,  THERE'S  A  WAY." 

BY  MKS.    WKBB,   AUTHOB  OF  *' KAOMI,"  KTC 


Chapteb  I. 
ilkner  walked  down  the  shrabbery 
rem  her  hoiue  to  the  entrance  gate, 
T  daughter  Edith  slowly  approach- 
Q  expression  of  deep  thought  upon 
lance. 

I  school  tired  you,  Edith  P"  she  said ; 
BO  unusually  grave  and  thoughtful." 
mamma,  I  am  not  tired/'  replied 
ling  brightly ;  "  I  am  only  a  little 

lat  has  puzzled  youP  Were  your 
>  sharp  for  you,  or  inclined  to  ask 
•le  questions  P  " 

ras  not  that,  mamma ;  on  the  con- 
were  very  dull  and  sleepy,  owing  to 

the  day,  I  suppose ;  and  they  did 
le  lessons  which  I  had  desired  them 
MCrs.  Browne  was  very  much  vexed 
and  when  she  asked  them  why  they 
ut  their  tasks,  some  of  them  said  that 
tot  do  it    Upon  this,  Mrs.  Browne 

a  good  lecture ;  and  finished  it  by 
3f,  in  a  most  decided  tone  of  voice, 
rerb,  '  Where  there's  a  mil,  there's  a 

Sdith,  and  how  has  that  perplexed 
have  heard  that  wise  saying  very 

fen,  mamma,  I  certainly  have,  for 
always  quoting  it  when  he  wants 
ly thing  that  I  object  to.  But  Mrs. 
1  it  so  solemnly  that  it  set  me  think- 
have  been  wondering  aU  the  way  as 
)me,  whether  the  proverb  is  gene- 
If  it  is,  I  think  all  the  world  must 
pid  and  veiy  deficient  in  will,  for 
arsons  accomplish  what  they  wish  to 
sure  I  do  not."  And  the  grave 
returned  to  Edith's  features. 
t  way  do  you  mean,  dear  Edith  P" 
in  every  way,  mamma.  I  never  do 
f  anything  as  I  intend  to  do.  I 
.  as  much,  or  practise  as  much,  or 
much,  or  do  my  duty  in  our  district 
ind,"  she  continued  rather  hesita- 
lat  is  worse  than  all,  I  do  not  grow 
wish  and  intend  to  do.  If  the  pro- 
,  this  is  all  my  own  fault." 
idoubtedly  our  own  fault,  Edith,  if 
1  improve  every  day  of  oar  lives,  for 


we  are  promised  sufficient  help  to  enable  us  to  do 
our  duty  to  Grod  and  man,  and  to  overcome  the 
evil  propensities  which  are  inherent  in  our  fallen 
nature,  or  which  belong  to  our  own  individual 
characters.  That  we  do  not  thus  grow  in  grace 
and  in  obedience,  we  ought  all  to  lament ;  and 
for  our  negligence  of  the  appointed  means,  we 
all  need  continual  forgiveness :  for  assuredly 
your  proverb  holds  good  in  spiritual  things — 
whatever  it  may  do  in  some  temporal  things— 
and  where  there  is  a  sincere  toill,  and  a  deter- 
mined purpose  to  learn  God's  will  and  to  do  it, 
the  way  will  be  opened,  and  the  power  will  be 
given.  This  is  according  to  God's  own  pro- 
mises, and  therefore  we  are  sure  that  it  must  be 

80. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  believe  all  that;  and  I  have 
been  thinking  about  it,  and  feeling  ashamed  of 
many  things  in  myself  that  I  know  are  wrong. 
And  then  I  thought  of  smaller  things  in  which 
I  do  not  find  the  way  to  succeed  as  I  fancy  I 
have  the  wiU  to  do.  Is  it  that  my  will  is  not 
strong  enough  P  " 

**  ^obably,  it  is  strong  enough,  Edith,  for  a 
time,  and  while  it  lasts  you  set  very  eagerly  to 
work  and  make  a  great  progress.  But  by  and 
by  the  will  subsides  to  a  lower  ebb,  and  the 
effort  is  proportionately  relaxed.  Perhaps  you 
feel  like  the  indolent  man  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs — that '  a  lion  is  in  the  way,'  and  you  do 
not  care  to  attempt  it;  and  so  your  good  inten- 
tions are  not  fulfilled.  I  fear  this  is,  more  or 
less,  the  experience  of  every  human  being  who 
has  any  good  intentions,  and  it  may  well  humble 
us.  We  all  find  that  we  make  progress  in  what 
we  attempt,  so  long  as  our  will  is  earnestly 
engaged,  and  we  employ  the  proper  means.  It 
is  a  pereevering  will  that  we  have  need  of  in 
order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  beset  ub 
both  in  earthly  and  in  heavenly  pursuits." 

"Then  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  advance 
much  in  either,"  replied  Edith  rather  sadly, 
**  for  I  cannot  persevere  when  I  feel  tired  of 
anything,  and  I  soon  get  tired." 

*<You  are  young,  dear  Edith,"  said  her 
mother  encouragingly.  "  At  fourteen  we  must 
not  expect  any  very  great  firmness  of  purpose. 
But  the  love  of  change  and  variety  of  occupa- 
tion will  no  doubt  subside  as  you  grow  older, 
especially  if  you  have  a  will  that  it  should  do 
so ;  and,  above  all,  if  you  trust  in  a  strength 
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greater  than  your  own  to  direct  your  ioay,  and 
keep  yon  in  it.  And  this  I  believe,  Edith,  you 
have  already  learnt  to  do." 

Edith  did  not  reply,  but  her  glistening  eyes 
showed  that  she  deeply  felt  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  her  mother's  observations,  which 
were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  approach  of 
little  Minnie,  who  came  running  from  the  house 
to  meet  them.  She  held  out  a  letter  from  her 
brother  Edmund,  which  the  postman  from  the 
neighbouring  town  had  just  left ;  and  as  the 
Bight  of  Edmund's  handwriting  was  to  Minnie 
the  most  pleasant  thing  imaginable — ^next  to  a 
Bight  of  himself— she  had  possessed  herself  of 
the  despatch,  and  hastened  to  carry  it  to  her 
mother. 

This  particular  letter  had  been  anxiously 
looked  for  by  Minnie  for  two  long  days,  as  it 
was  expected  to  announce  the  commencement 
of  her  darling  brother's  holidays,  an  event  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  little  girl. 

With  breathless  impatience,  and  wide  open 
eyes,  she  waited  for  the  desired  intelligence ; 
and  while  the  little  group  are  discussing  the 
contents  of  the  welcome  letter— which  proved 
entirely  satisfactory — ^we  will  introduce  our 
young  readers  to  the  family  in  whose  domestic 
eoncems  we  hope  to  interest  them. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Falkner  was  the  widow  of 
the  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Falkner,  of 
Mitohenhill,  in  Westmorland.  Her  husband 
had  died  about  six  years  before  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  and  had  left  her  with 
three  children ;  Minnie  the  youngest  being 
then  only  two  years  'of  age,  Edmund  nine,  and 
Edith  eight.  Mrs.  Falkner  had  continued  to 
reside  in  the  same  small  but  very  pretty  place 
whieh  she  had  inhabited  ever  since  her  mar- 
riage, and  which  was  endeared  to  her  by  many 
happy  and  many  very  sad  memories:  for  there 
her  husband  had  died«  and  in  the  little  village 
churchyard  his  grave  was  distinguiBhed  from 
those  which  surrounded  it,  by  the  evergreens 
and  flowering  plants  which  adorned  it,  and 
which  were  as  carefully  and  oonstantly  tended 
by  the  widow  and  her  children,  after  a  lapae  of 
six  years,  as  they  had  been  when  the  bereave- 
ment, of  which  they  were  Uie  calm  and  uncon- 
scious memorials,  first  befel  them. 

Edith  was  now  a  fine  girl  of  fourteen.  She 
had  been  brought  up  entirely  by  her  mother, 
whose  cultivated  mind  rendered  her  quite  equal 
to  the  task ;  and  Edith  was  able  to  asBist  her  in 
instmoting  little  Minnie.  Edmund  was  fifteen 
yean  of  age,  and  he  had  already  been  at  Bchool 
for  £6nr  or  five  years,  and  had  generally  con- 
ducted himself  to  the  aatisdaction  of  his  mother, 
and  had  brought  home  a  good  seport  from 


his  master.  The  very  common  complaint  i 
idleness  was  the  worst  that  was  ever  reoofdl 
against  him,  and  of  this  fault  he  continnall 
promised  amendment,  though  hitherto  wil 
very  uncertain  performance.  Of  Minnie,! 
need  only  Bay,  that  she  was  the  pet  and  ^ 
darling  of  the  household,  and  that  onfyM 
mother's  good  sense,  and  h^r  own  Bweetne«l 
dispositimi,  preserved  her  from  beaomiif  Hi 
most  disagreeable  and  unfoftiuwlf  bMlN 
spiled  child.  ''^ 


J 


Chapteb  II. 
"  You  know  you  can  do  iti,  if  yon 
Edith,— where  there's  a  will  ^«»'§  •  mfj 
said  Edmund  to  his  sister,  as  he  leant  ftvvaii 
from  his  pony,  and  caught  her  bridla«  to  dflj 
the  pace  of  the  lively  little  animal  fhi  m 
riding  by  his  side.  **  Indeed  there  is  so  4ngti 
These  Welsh  ponies  are  bo  quiet  and  fOMl 
footed,  that  I  believe  they  would  tmtf  M 
along  a  tightrope  without  slipping;" 

"  At  all  events,  no  one  of  them  will  swwil 
the  experiment  with  me,  £dmiui<l«"  iffU 
Edith,  laughing,  and  trying  to  look  bwnrlM 
confiding.  '*  I  find  it  quite  Boffieimitly  elM 
ing  to  be  carried  along  these  iXHigk  mAIH 
roads ;  and  I  expect  Ta£^— «f  course  Us  MM 
is  Tal^--to  fall  on  his  knees  ererj  jwmmA^' 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  a  coward, SdiA>'i 
really  believe  that  Miimie  wonld  rid#  ksM 
than  you  do,  if  mamma  would  let  her  try*" 

"  I  should  not  bo  at  all  surprised  if  Bhedft: 
replied  Edith,  good-humouredly .  ^  She  b  ■ 
oourageooB  as  if  she  were  a  boy,  but  I  alnM 
feel  timid  when  I  try  anything  VMT*    lOt 


Jcnow  I  have  never  ridden  anything  moaas  4 
nificd  than  a  donkey ;  and  I  consider  mjfm 
very  brave  to  have  undertaken  am  sqnsilrii 
journey  with  only  you  for  my  squire  I " 

"Only  me,  indeed.  Miss  Edith {"  ti 
Edmund,  in  afieoted  indignation.  ''I  WSil 
have  you  to  know  that  I  am  considered  e  M 
rate  rider,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  a  horse  of  4 
own.  I  would  soon  teaeh  yon  io  rids(»  M 
Minnie  too.*^ 

''Thank  yon,  SdmnBd;  I  dtreeey  we  d^ 
learn  in  time.  See  now— I  have  got  Taiiyqdtsi 
command.  IhaveagreatfiiMtom«BS|peUm;i 
I  supposel  shall  find  ikewtp.  Bat,  O  Sdmsn 
what  is  the  wicked  cpeaturei^gio  do  P  Lm 
at  his  ears !  I  am  sore  he  will  kick  direcd 
Do  pray  hdd  him  fast,  and  let  me  get  o£" 

"  Well,  you  are  a  coward,  EditL  You  fltt 
have  A  stronger  toili,  or  you  never  can  find  i 
way  to  be  a  horsewoman.  Tatfy  was  only  lufei 
ing  te  the  osrriage  coming  after  us  mp  the  h 
wad  I  daresay  he  was  thii^ung  that  he  ebei 
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?^ 


Iik^  tp  fcsmper  away  from  it.  Now,  do  try  ft 
canter,  Bdith ;  J  willhold  your  bridle." 

"  ShaU  I  try  P  Yes,  I  wiU— I  am  determioed 
to  ride."  And  Edith  actnallv  touched  the 
pony  lightly  with  her  whip,  and  set  her  teeth 
irmly,  as  if  for  some  great  enterprise ;  and  in 
another  moment  found  herself  being  carried 
along  with  arelocity  which  pleased,  but  almost 
tarn&idh^r* 

"  Wril  done,  WiUI"  eried  Edmund  wralt- 
^?^^;  "^0^  go  on  without  my  hohiing  the 
rein."  And  so  laying,  he  lopsed  the  bridle,  and 
urged  his  own  horse  to  greater  speed,  which 
Tafiy  emulated,  and  even  surpassed. 

"  Edmund,  Edmund,  come  and  stop  him  I " 
cried  Edith.  "I  cannot  hold  him  inf  He  is 
turning  away  I "  And  she  pulled  with  all  her 
•tnogtibv  but  quite  in  rain.  The  sound  of  the 
eaniago  wheela,  and  the  clatter  of  the  ptbei 
poay'a  fesrt  on  the  stony  road,  excited  Taffy's 
latent  spirit;  and  he  only  went  faster  and 
faster,  while  Edith,  in  her  terror,  slackened  the 
reins,  and  clung  to  the  pommel  for  support. 
At  a  turn  in  the  road,  the  pony  starte,d  asidii 
and  Edith  lost  all  her  presence  of  mind,  and 
threw  herself  off  the  saddle,  hopbg  to  fiftU  ot 
the  grassy  bank.  Happily,  hev  riding-dftff 
did  not  catch  in  the  pommel,  and  she  reaehed 
the  ground,  but  not  where  she  intended,  Sho 
fell  on  the  hard  road,  and  lay  there  stmmedi 
while  Ta£^  trotted  on  a  little  way,  and  tlMI 
commenced  grazing  as  if  nothing  WM  11m 
matter. 

In  the  meantime,  Edmund  had  sprung  from 
his  horse,  and  was  endeayounng  to  ratio  hi« 
sister  from  the  ground.  Mrs.  FaUcner  had  seen 
the  accident  from  the  carriage  in  which  she  and 
Minnie  were  seated ;  and  she  urged  the  driver 
to  hasten  at  full  speed  to  the  spot,  where  she 
feared  to  find  that  Edith  had  sustained  some 
severe  injury.  She  was  quickly  at  her  side, 
and  it  was  with  deep  thankfolness  that  she  saw 
her  open  her  eyes,  and  heard  her  say  in  a  low 
voice, — 

"I  am  not  hurt,  dear  mother;  I  am  only 
frightened,  and  a  little  bruised  too,"  she  added, 
as  she  attempted  to  rise.  "  But  I  am  not  con- 
quered, Edmund,"  she  continued,  smiling;  "  I 
have  still  a  foill  to  ride." 

*'  I  hope  so,  dear  Edith,"  said  her  brother, 
looking  very  anxious,  and  a  little  penitent. 
**  But  I  see  you  must  do  it  by  degrees,  and  I 
was  wrong  to  expect  you  to  start  off  all  at 
once." 

Bdith  waa  asaiated  to  th«  bimkf  where  she 
aoon  recovered  her' composure ;  and  Taffy  being 
^aailf  wfLgjBtU  A  eonsuUatioA  enaued  ai  to  the 
1>M^  nodi  ^prwwAing  m  tMr  jo^ri^yi  £cMr 


the  place  where  they  intended  to  «top  for  the 
night  was  still  several  miles  distant. 

"You  cannot  ride  again  to-day,  I  fear,  dear 
Edith,"  said  her  mother ;  "  and  I  fear  also  that 
you  will  not  find  a  comfortable  seat  in  the  oar- 
riage,— it  is  so  very  small.  Perhaps  I  could 
walk  the  remainder  of  the  way,  and  give  you 
my  place,  if  Edmund  could  lead  the  pony." 

''  No,  indeed,  mother,  you  must  not  attempt 
that !"  exclaimed  all  the  children  at  once, 

"  Then,  what  is  to  be  done  P  "  inquired  Mrit 
Falkner,  smiling  at  their  eagerness, 

"Let  me  ride  the  pony,  mamma,"  whispered 
little  Minnie  softly.  "  I  am  sure  Edmund  will 
take  care  of  me." 

But  Edmund  looked  uneasy.  He  feared  to 
undertake  the  <?harge  of  his  little  sister,  though 
he  had  spoken  so  ccmfidently  of  her  skill  and 
oouragei  and  Mrs.  Falkner  was  by  no  means 
doiirous  to  see  the  child  mounted  on  an  animal 
that  certainly  had  some  spirit,  if  it  had  no  vice. 

It  was  an  embarrassing  state  of  things ;  and 
Mlbfionwas  declining  towards  the  horizon, 
ind  Aeddipg  a  rich  glow  on  the  eastern  side  of 
tt#  billi*  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  some 
ipffd^  decision. 

Sdith  looked  irresolute  for  a  moment,  and 
dien  laid,— 

''  X  am  not  really  hurt.  I  will  mount  Taffy 
again,  and  ride  on." 

w  All  right,  Edith  I "  cried  Edmund.  "  Now 
that  if  what  I  call  having  a  wilV 

"But  are  you  not  too  much  shaken,  my 
Aeay  F  ^  inquired  Mrs.  Falkner.  "  And  are  you 
091  afraid  to  mount  Taffy  again  to-day  P  " 

**  I  want  to  get  over  my  fears,  mamma ;  and 
I  have  heard  that  when  one  has  had  a  fall,  the 
right  thing  is  to  get  up  again  and  try  to  do 
better.  So  I  should  wish  to  ride.  I  shall  be 
glad  when  I  have  done  it." 

"  That  is  a  very  good  principle  to  act  upon 
through  life,  dear  Edith,  and  I  will  not  dissuade 
you  from  doing  so  in  this  case,  as  I  really 
believe  your  fall  was  not  Taffy's  fault.  He 
seems  aa  gentle  as  his  master  assured  me  he 
was  when  I  hired  him." 

"No,  it  was  not  Taflfy's  fault,  mother,"  said 
Edith inmuoualy I  "it  was  entirely  my  own 
fault.  Bmt  I  never  intend  to  jump  off  a  horse 
again  to  aroid  (he  ehance  of  being  thrown  off." 

So  B4nnnd  helped  his  sister  into  her  saddle 
once  BOM,  and  aU  the  party  proceeded  quietly 
on  IImIt  way.  We  will  not  say  that  Edith's 
heart  did  not  beat  a  little  too  fast  for  some  time 
after  she  mounted;  but  as  she  and  her  brother 
rode  behind  the  carriage,  Taffy's  nervous 
system  was  not  excited  again,  and  he  behaved 
i^  10  exemplary  a  manner^thi^t  evex^  Edith  frit 
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confidence,  and  began  to  wonder  why  she  had 
allowed  fear  to  get  the  better  of  her,  and  had 
thus  incurred  the  very  calamity  which  she  so 
much  dreaded. 

"The  will  has  found  the  way,  Edith,"  said 
Edmund,  as  he  assisted  her  to  dismount  at  the 
door  of  the  roadside  inn  which  was  their  place 
of  destination  for  the  night ;  and  which  they 
proposed  to  make  their  head-quarters  for 
seyeral  days,  while  they  made  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Edith  met  with  no  more  mischances  during 


the  remainder  of  her  sojourn  in  "Wales 
she  did  feel  some  returns  of  nervous  tre 
occasionally,  when  Taffy,  after  the  ma 
all  mountain  ponies,  carried  her  close 
edge  of  a  precipice,  or  pricked  up  his 
the  sound  of  any  approaching  vehicle, 
not  give  any  signs  of  fear.  By  and  I 
the  sensation  was  conquered  and  forgot 
Edith  returned  home  a  resolute  horse 
and  a  more  decided  believer  in  the  { 
will  to  overcome  difficulties. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Wnmr  we  see  how  happy  and  useful  the  little 
squirrel  is  in  the  woods,  it  always  seems  to  me 
very  cruel  to  make  pets  of  them  and  shut  them 
up  in  cages.    They  may  grow  contented,  and 


THE    PET    SQUIRREL. 

they  like  to  have  a  little  squirrel  in  a  « 
try  to  tame  it  and  make  it  amusing  and 
I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  a  pet  squirrel,  i 
you  can  make  up  your  mind  whether 


perhaps  happy,  in  prison,  and  I  daresay  they 
often  do  j  but  I  feel  quite  sure  they  would  be  still 
happier  in  the  open  air,  free  to  go  where  they 
like.    Still  people  do  not  always  think  so}  and 


choose  one  of  these  dear  little  creatures : 
pet  or  not. 

This  little  fellow  was  caught  in  a  w< 
brought  in  a  box  to  a  gentleman's  lioosi 
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got  for  it,  and  eyerything  to  make  it 
)  and  liappy  was  provided.  Chesnuts 
Is  and  acorns  were  pat  into  the  cage 
er,  and  the  lady  to  whom  it  belonged 
oc  it  to  come  out  and  feed.  But  no, 
)t  more;  but  sat  squeezed  up  in  a 
I  never  touched  anything  that  was 
it,  or  took  the  smaUest  notice  of 

len  the  lady  saw  how  unhappy  it 
)  was  very  sorry  she  had  put  it  into 
d  wished  she  could  set  it  free  again ; 
was  winter  time,  and  the  snow  was 
und,  and,  as  the  squirrel  had  been 
»m  a  great  distance,  she  knew  that 
>t  be  able  to  find  its  way  to  its  old 
lake  itself  a  new  one. 
refore,  determined  to  set  him  free 
)n  as  the  spring  came,  and  till  then 
ry  to  make  him  as  happy  as  she  could. 
day  long  the  poor  little  thing  never 
i  the  corner  of  the  cage;  but  when 
;  came,  he  ventured  out  and  began  to 
3  wooden  part  of  his  cage. 
'  thought  that,  of  course,  he  would 
•le  to  get  out  in  that  way ;  and  was, 
siymuchastonished  when,  with  asud- 
he  side  of  the  cage  gave  way,  and  the 
unded  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
nrith  joy  to  find  himself  really  free, 
this  happened  in  the  middle  of  the 
1  the  lady  was  in  bed ;  but  as  she 
it  would  be  impossible  to  catch  him 
she  let  him  frisk  about  the  room  till 
^  dawned.  And  very  merry  he  was, 
&t  thoiigh  it  was  nothing  like  so  nice 
est,  a  large  room  to  jump  about  in 
»etter  than  that  horrid  cage. 


His  merry  pranks,  his  jumps  from  One  comer 
of  the  room  to  the  other,  quite  prevented  his 
mistress  from  going  to  sleep  again ;  so  she  lay 
still  and  watched  his  gambols ;  but  just  as  it 
was  growing  light,  she  heard  a  rattling  among 
the  china  ornaments  on  the  chimney-piece,  and 
looking  up  she  saw  Master  Squirrel  seated  in 
great  state  on  the  top  of  her  favourite  vase,  look- 
ing as  happy  and  contented  as  if  he  was  once 
more  on  the  topmost  bough  of  a  fir-tree. 

Every  minute  she  expected  to  see  it  smashed 
to  pieces  on  the  ground ;  but  no :  the  tiny  feet 
_of  the  squirrel  did  no  harm  at  all,  and  with 
another  bound  he  was  soon  far  away  from  the 
treasures  on  the  chimney-piece,  only  sweeping 
the  dust  off  them  with  his  long  feathery  tail  as 
ho  sprang. 

But,  when  morning  came,  his  games  were 
soon  over;  and  though  he  tried  hard  to  escape, 
he  was  once  more  shut  up  in  his  hated  cage, 
never  more  to  be  free. 

For  two  days  he  lay  quite  still  in  one  comer, 
never  touching  his  food  nor  raising  his  little 
head,  and  the  third  day  he  died.  Poor  little 
fellow,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  a  prisoner ;  and 
when  he  found  he  could  not  escape,  he  died  of 
a  broken  heart. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  all  pet  squirrels  are 
as  unhappy  aa  this  one  was ;  many  of  them  grow 
quite  tame  and  contented ;  but  I  am  sure  they 
are  always  much  happier  in  the  woods  and 
fields.  Indeed,  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
they  were  not,  for  nobody  likes  to  be  a  prisoner 
if  he  can  be  free.  How  would  you  like  to  be 
shut  up  always  in  a  tiny  room,  and  never  to 
stir  out  of  it  P  Not  at  sil,  you  say ;  you  like 
to  be  able  to  go  when  you  like,  and  do  what 
you  like.    And  so  does  the  little  squirrel. 

Lnimalfl  described  for  Little  People,"  By  the  Author  of  "True  Stories  for  Little  Peoi)le," 
Engravings  bjr  Harrison  Weir.  (London  :  Sceley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday.)  We  have  given 
because  we  wish  to  conunend  this  book  in  the  strongest  manner ;  and  it  speaks  best  for  itself.] 
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M  not  that  a  lovely  dress  P"  said 
Iford,  as  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
ith  her  sister  making  purchases  at 
fashionable  shops  at  the  west  end 
"  I  think  I  shall  buy  it  to  wear  at 
Pord's  picnic  on  Monday." 
ght  you  had  already  ordered  your 
Conday." 

o  I  have ;  but  that  does  not  signify. 
is  infinitely  prettier  than  the  one  I 


"  But  this  is  Saturday,  Emma.  There  is  no 
time  to  have  the  dress  made." 

"  No  time  I  Nonsense.  I  will  take  it  with 
me  now,  and  we  wiU  drive  at  once  to  Madame 
Carlotta's.  She  always  finds  time  to  have 
everything  made  for  me." 

Mrs.  Percy  was  too  well  acquainted  with  her 
sister's  wilful  nature  to  venture  to  remonstrato 
further  at  the  moment;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  she  was  aloue 
with  her,  she  again  entreated  her  to  think  b^.. 


to 


OTTB  OVW  JtBSlSlDE. 


fcfta  giring  an  ordef  wUoIi mtLBtentail so tntlcli 
inoonrenience  upon  h^  dressmakei'. 

"  Inconyenienoe !  Nonsente.  Hel^i  yotl 
hkve  grown  perfectly  absurd.  Just  M  if  it 
will  make  the  slighteBt  difference  to  Madami^ 
Carlotta  whether  she  has  one  dress  more  or 
kss  to  get  ready  by  Monday  morning/' 

"  But  supposing,  Emma,  that  a  numbef  6f 
other  ladies  should  do  exactly  what  you  are 
doing  now->-change  their  mindd  late  on  Satur* 
day  eTening,  and  order  fresh  dresses  to  be 
ready  by  Monday  morning — how  are  they  to 
be  made,  except  by  the  women  sitting  up  lit 
night  and  working  through  the  whole  of 
Sunday?" 

"Well,  and  if  they  do,  it  will  not  hurt  them 
for  once.    It  cannot  be  helped." 

"  Oh,  Emma— cannot  be  helped." 

"  We  must  hare  our  dresses  made,"  returned 
Mrs.  Castelford  pettishly^  *'  It  would  be  too 
ridiculous  to  expect  that  we  are  to  pay  exor^ 
bitant  milliners'  bills,  and  yet  not  be  at  liberty 
to  order  a  dress  in  a  hurry  if  we  require  it." 

"But  would  it  not  be  better  if  w6  allowed 
m6fe  time  for  our  dresses  to  be  made;  and  had 
not  Sudh  exorbitant  milliners'  bills  to  pay  P  " 
suggested  Mrs.  Percy. 

'*  I  daresay  the  world  would  go  on  better 
altogether  if  you  had  the  management  of  it," 
answered  Mrs.  Castelford;  "but,  meanwhile* 
I  am  quite  content  to  leare  matters  as  they 
are,  and  to  feel  sure  that  I  shall  be  the  best 
dressed  woman  at  Lady  Oranford's  on  Monday.'* 

«  But  may  you  not  pay  too  dear,  Emma,  for 
even  this  gratification  P  Would  you  feel  your 
pleasure  worth  having  if  you  knew  that  it  was 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  health  and  strength, 
nay,  perhaps,  even  of  life  itself,  to  some  one  of 
these  unfortunate  work-women  P  " 

"  Helen,  I  really  have  no  patience  with  you. 
Just  because  a  woman  is  reported  to  have  died 
in  a  work-room— and  I  dare  say  her  life  was 
not  shortened  by  overwork  after  all — thei^ 
immediately  a  fuss  is  made,  and  people  are  all 
ready  to  talk  the  exaggerated  nonsense  that 
you  are  talking  now :  just  as  if  my  ordering 
this  new  dress  for  Monday  would  make  the 
slightest  difference  to  any  6ne  of  Madame 
Carlotta's  workpeople.  If  she  did  not  under- 
take my  order  she  would  undertake  some  one 
else's  (  and  for  what  does  she  keep  up  her  large 
establishment,  except  to  have  the  work  done  P" 

"  Yes ;  but  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think* 
Emma,  how  that  work  is  doneP  Have  you 
ever  pictured  to  yourself  what  it  must  be  to 
have  to  sit  hour  after  hour  in  a  room  so  close 
and  fetid  that  the  head  swims  and  the  stomach 
is  nanseitedP  for  how  oan  there  be  breathable 


atmdspherd  left  itt  ft  foem  whsH  Hba  WM 
have  to  sit  so  close  togethet  thftt  tiie  f 
thread  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  the  woric  ih 
ordinary  way,  but  must  be  pulled  oiit  Strft^ 
in  front  of  the  worker,  lest  the  needle  ihd 
injure  the  woman  who  Sits  next  to  her  t  Hi 
you  ever  thought  of  the  amoutit  of  ittii 
which  must  be  endured  before  a  womlttt  1 
fall  back  in  her  chair,  two  or  three  times  I 
day,  senseless  from  exhaustion,  ftnd  thStt  i 
be  only  brought  back  to  life  Mid  to  wd/A 
the  application  of  the  strongest  itbaulim 
Or  again,  think  what  it  must  be  id  hftre 
bend  hour  after  houi^  Over  some  dftialiiig  ooli 
or  glittering  material,  with  eyes  so  sori  I 
SwoUen  that  eveu  the  short  time  Idlowed  ; 
rest  and  recreation  must  be  spent  in  darkni 
and  discomfort*  that  under  the  applieslkMi 
lotions  Und  poultices  the  sight  may  be  restdl 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  unfortunate  #ol 
woman  to  resume  her  labours  as  sooii  HI  I 
short  rest  is  ended.  Oh,  Emma,  if  yon  h 
eter  thought  of  all  the  misery  that  we  Kftm 
inflict  upon  each  othet,  you  wotdd  not  M 
this  matter  as  lightly  as  you  do«" 

"  Be^y  you  must  not  ask  me  to  tiiiiik  iM 
it  nt  all,"  replied  Mrs.  Custelfordt  "itifM 
make  me  too  miserable.  If  I  wete  foresd^ 
weigh,  and  to  ponder,  tind  to  think  ovef  etS 
action  of  my  life,  as  you  do,  I  should  be  uMSi 
wretched.  And  besides,  it  seems  to  nie  pee; 
are  always  in  extremes.  I^ow,  the  women  hs 
to  be  supported  because  they  have  no  wotk 
do ;  and  then,  the  moment  work  ia  profidf 
there  is  all  this  outcry  made,  as  if  tiiey  W< 
positively  murdered  by  out  thoughtlessde 
It  is  not  our  fault,  surely,  that  we  oani 
regulate  the  exact  amount  of  dema&d  i 
supply.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  question  I  do  i 
feel  called  upon  to  settle.  Will  you  eooM 
with  me,  and  see  all  Madame  Oarlotta*s  ptt 
things  P"  added  Mrs.  Castelford,  as  the  cairii 
stopped  before  the  house  of  the  dressmaker. 
"  No,  thank  you.  I  will  wait  for  you  hen 
"  Be  warned ,  I  shall  keep  you  a  long  ti 
Waitingi^ 
"  Never  mind :  I  can  wait  patiently." 
And  If  aning  baoM  in  her  seat,  Mrs4  Pi 
thought  sadly  and  seriously  Ovef  Uie  w« 
whioh  hhd  just  passed  between  het  sister  i 
herself*  What  was  to  be  doneP  fioW  i 
this  mischief  to  be  stayed  P  The  well-being 
hundreds  of  women  was  endangered^  and  ; 
how  was  the  remedy  to  be  applied  P  Yani 
self-love,  self-interest,  were  iJl  at  work 
increase  the  evil,  acting  and  re-acting  b< 
upon  the  employers  and  the  employ< 
Where  the  motive  power  to  do  wrong  n 
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10  liroBg,  where  could  the  resiiting  force  be 
fctidP 

Amv  mwy  indeed,  one  infallible  remedy  at 
kll.  Let  bat  the  epirit  of  true  Christian  love 
le  bioaght  into  play»  and  the  end  sought 
maid  be  at  onoe  obtained:  Bat  alas!  and 
alit!  that  we  ahonld  be  foroed  to  oonfesB,  that 
ll  t  Chrialian  land,  Christians,  professing  to 
Mrrs  the  Master  whose  name  thej  bear,  prefer 
te  lel  upon  anr  principle  rather  than  that  of 
bn  toOod,  and  lore  to  man  for  His  sake ! 

Mfi.  Caatelford  was  no  better  and  no  worse 
fln  hundreds  of  others.  She  was  a  pretty, 
lis*  spoiled  woman ;  fond  of  dress,  fond  of 
ifaititian;  rery  good-natured,  always  ready 
Is  A»  a  kindness  when  it  did  not  interfere  with 
kroim  eomfort;  liked  by  the  world,  popular 
iiioeiety.  She  was  not  hard-hearted.  If  she 
bd  been  brought  face  to  face  with  those 
iMnsn  whoae  life  her  sister  had  but  described, 
fhmaldf  for  the  moment,  hare  been  inex- 
iniaibly  diooked.  If  she  had  seen  their  wan, 
fk  Iheea ;  if  she  had  noted  their  swollen  feet 
Ml  legs  s  if  she  had  known  that  disease,  disease 
vUsh,  if  it  did  not  actu&lly  kill,  must  embitter 
tit  whole  remainder  of  their  existence,  was 
Wag  engendered  by  those  long  hours  of 
itediBg,  required  for  arranging  the  elaborate 
lliftniinga  now  so  unirersally  worn;  if  she 
W  breathed  the  foul  and  polluted  atmosphere 
AUi  these  women  were  breathing,  hour  after 
Ww,  day  after  day — she  would  have  shuddered 
il  lis  tales  she  heard,  and  at  the  sights  she 
Ht,  and  would  hare  exclaimed,  in  perfectly 
lHod  bith,  •*  Oh,  this  is  horrible !  Can  nothing 
W&metoitopitP" 

B%t  let  the  reply  be  made,  "  Yes;  much  may 
k  done  to  stop  it.  You  yourself  may  stop  it 
■  Kane  measure,  simply  by  the  exercise  of  fore- 
ftoight  and  self-denial.  You  haye  but  to  make 
tpyoor  mind,  for  instance,  what  dress  you  will 
KB^ore  for  any  giren  party,  and  let  that  dress 
^  ordered  a  week  or  ten  days  before  it  is 
voted." 

I^ay,  then,  at  once  you  are  at  issue.  "  Im- 
poMihle;  quite  impossible.  I  could  not  make 
vp  my  mind  so  long  beforehand.  I  might  see 
I  eharming  dress— just  such  a  dress  as  I 
Stated— only  a  day  or  two  before  I  wanted 
ill  it  would  be  too  cruel  to  tell  me  I  might  not 
^idsr  it*  And  besides,  I  do  not  always  know 
Vkat  my  engagements  may  be  a  week  before* 
Wad." 

**  In  that  ease,  then,  be  content  to  wear  some 
^iMs  already  in  your  possession." 

**  Oh,  that  would  be  ridiculous !  You  might 
^WeU  bid  me  go  out  of  society  altogether." 

^d  so,  rather  than  sacrifice  one  iota  of 


pleased  Tanity,  a  woman  will  consent  to  sacrifice 
the  health,  and  the  comfort,  and  the  life  eren 
of  her  fellow-creatures. 

But  many  will  urge,  "  True  enough ;  but  you 
are  putting  the  case  too  strongly.  The  fault 
does  not  rest  entirely  with  ladies." 

Granted ;  but  it  originates  with  them,  and  in 
the  thoughtless  love  of  dress,  so  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  women.  It  is  on  the  rich  and  the 
educated  that  rests  the  just  burden  of  respon* 
sibility.  It  is  their  folly,  and  vanity,  and  fri- 
volity, which  hold  out  the  bait  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  dressmakers  ;  and  these,  only  too  thanks 
ful  for  the  opportunity  offered  of  enriching 
themselves,  gladly  take  advantage  of  the  foibles 
of  their  customers.  Here  self-interest  comes 
into  play,  and  against  self-interest  it  is  quite  as 
difficult  to  make  head  as  against  vanity.  Ladiea 
may  unite  their  efforts  as  much  as  they  please, 
and  try  their  utmost  to  check  this  frightful  evil 
of  women  being  enslaved  and  worked  to  d^ath ; 
but  if  the  dressmakers  themselves  wiU  not  help 
them  in  their  endeavours,  no  real  practical  good 
can  ever  be  done.  Again  we  are  met  by  the 
same  obstacle :  "  Words  are  plenty ;  deeds  are 
few." 

''  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  help  you  in  any 
way  we  can ;  but  what  can  we  do  P" 

•*  Befuse  work  when  you  know  that  you  have 
already  as  much  in  the  house  as  your  women 
can  properly  get  through." 

"Impossible.  Wo  have  our  establishments 
to  keep  up,  our  families  to  provide  for.  If  we 
were  to  refuse  the  work  that  is  brought  to  us, 
it  would  go  to  other  houses ;  the  loss  would  be 
to  ourselves." 

"  Then  you  must  have  larger  premises  and 
employ  more  hands." 

"  Again  impossible.  Eents  are  too  exorbitant ; 
wages  are  too  high." 

Self-interest  bars  the  way.  Bather  than 
sacrifice  position  to  profit,  human  lives  are  to 
be  freely  offered  up. 

"Yes;  but,"  we  are  told,  "why  do  not  the 
women  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  P 
If  they  would  only  as  a  body  resist  the  pres- 
sure that  is  put  upon  them,  it  must  of  necessity 
cease  ;  whereas  not  only  do  they  submit  them- 
selves to  the  yoke,  but  for  a  small  additional 
amount  of  pay  will  actually  consent  to  work 
any  number  of  over-hours.  If  they  are  not 
willing  victims,  why  do  they  do  it  P" 

Why  P  Because  life  is  dear  even  to  the  over- 
worked and  to  the  miserable. 

WhyP  Because  dearer  still  than  life  are 
those  who  are  dependent  for  support  on  the 
exertions  of  these  work-women.  One  who  shall 
be  nameless  knew  the  strength  of  this  motiv 
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power  when  lie  said,  "  I  prefer  as  a  worker 
a  widow  with  children,  or  a  wife  with  a  sick 
husband ;  such  women  will  work  till  they  drop." 

Why,  again  P  Because,  perhaps,  like  their 
betters,  they  have  the  same  craving  for  dress 
the  same  unrestrained  love  of  pleasure ;  they 
wish  to  look  smart  and  to  please,  to  indulge  in 
vanity,  in  folly,  in  sin. 

Or  again,  why  P  They  are  urged  on  to  slave 
now  by  the  hope  that  so  they  may  accumulate 
some  small  store  which  will  enable  them  to 
escape  from  this  endless,  ever-beginning,  never- 
ending  toil ;  trying  to  lay  by  for  a  future  time, 
which,  alas!  it  is  little  probable  that  they 
will  ever  have  strength  and  vigour  enough  to 
reach. 

Ah !  who  may  calculate  all  the  motives  which 
keep  these  poor  women  at  their  posts,  ruining 
their  health,  demoralizing  their  nature,  crush- 
ing the  very  life  out  of  them ;  and  whilst  doing 
this  damage  to  themselves,  doing  no  less  a  mis- 
chief to  the  world,  by  lending  their  aid  to 
stimulate  the  sin,  which,  like  a  cancer,  is  eating 
deep  into  the  constitution  of  society  P  Oh  that 
where  the  disease  is  so  apparent,  the  remedy  so 
well  known,  the  disease  should  be  ever  spread- 
ing, the  remedy  so  universally  refused ! 

It  was  from  thoughts  such  as  these  that 
Mrs.  Percy  was  roused  by  the  return  of  her 
sister. 

"  Are  you  quite  out  of  patience  with  me  P  " 
she  asked,  as  she  took  her  seat  by  Mrs.  Percy. 

"  No,  indeed ;  you  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  long." 

'*  1  am  afraid  there  are  not  many  sisters  who 
would  be  so  good-natured,"  replied  Mrs.  Castel* 
ford,  with  one  of  her  bright  smiles;/' but  I 
bring  you  tidings  which  I  am  sure  will  repay 
you  for  all  your  waiting.  Madame  Carlotta 
says  that  there  will  not  be  a  shadow  of  difficulty, 
in  having  my  dress  finished  for  me  by  Monday. 
She  promised  it  instantly." 

Of  course  she  did.  Mrs.  Castelford  was  too 
good  a  customer  for  Madame  Carlotta  to  run 
the  slightest  risk  of  afironting  her.  But  what 
if  Mrs.  Castelford  had  known  the  result  of  her 
order  P  What  if  she  had  seen  the  poor,  pale, 
jaded  forewoman,  who  came  at  Madame  Car- 
lotta's  bidding  'to  receive  instructions  for  the 
elaborate  dress  P  What  if  she  could  have 
heard  the  weary  tones  in  which  the  unfortunate 
workwoman  urged  on  her  employer, — 

"  It  is  impossible  that  we  can  get  this  dress 
done  in  time.  Wo  have  already  more  work  in 
the  house  promised  for  Monday  than  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  through." 

'*  It  is  promised :  it  must  bo  done/'  was 
Madame  Carlotta's  only  reply. 


"But  how  P" 

"That  is  for  you  to  answer.  You  ha 
hardly  forgotten  that  when  I  engaged  yoa  i 
my  forewoman  it  was  with  the  clear  unde 
standmg  that  when  there  was  any  pressure  * 
work  you  would  be  expected  to  sit  up  day  an 
night  till  it  was  done." 

"And  have  I  not  already  sat  up  for  fii 
nights  this  week  P    jMy  strength  is  spent 
feel,  madame,  that  if  I  cannot  get  one  nighi 
rest  I  shall  sink  from  sheer  exhaustion." 

"  It  cannot  be  helped :  the  dress  is  promise 
and  must  be  done." 

Wearily,  wearily,  the  unfortunate  womi 
dragged  back  to  the  work-room,  sank  down  c 
a  chair,  and  swooned  away.  Meanwhile  Mr 
Castelford  was  driving  round  the  park— brigb 
joyous,  happy. 

And  must  these  things  be  P 

["  Must  these  things  be  P"  Let  the  mothe 
and  daughters  of  England  answer.  The  pictu 
drawn  in  this  paper  is  not  overdrawn.  The  stat 
ment  is  not  exaggerated.  It  is  just  the  simp 
relation  of  a  matter  of  every-day  occurrenc 
Sad  stories  might  be  told  of  girl  after  girlfainti] 
in  the  work-room,  before  some  great  festivit 
only  brought  round  to  be  goaded  on  to  mo 
work — of  bright  creatures,  fresh  from  the  eon 
try,  fading  away  in  a  few  months,  and  se 
home  to  die  or  to  be  helpless  for  the  rest 
their  lives!  Where  does  the  responsibili 
rest  P  The  evil  is  gigantic — who  can  touoh  i 
It  will  never  be  touched  unless  individual  ] 
sponsibility  be  fully  recognised.  Then  we  m 
expect  united,  combined  effort  to  remedy  i 
ills  endured  by  these  poor  workers  and  drei 
makers.  But  we  should  say,  and  we  say 
thankfully,  this  individual  responsibility 
being  felt,  and  something  is  being  done !  a 
we  have  inserted  the  preceding  article  with  t 
view  of  drawing  special  attention  to  "T: 
Ladies'  Sanitabt  Association."  Instituted  i 
the  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge  general 
amongst  other  topics  the  dressmaking  questi 
is  being  thoroughly  canvassed.  Already  4*38,C 
tracts  have  been  distributed,  five  courses 
lectures  have  been  delivered,  and  several  ins 
tutions  have  been  established  for  traini 
nursery-maids.  Under  noble  patronage  t 
Association  promises  to  accomplish  a  nol 
work,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readi 
are  induced  to  extend  to  it  their  sympathy  a: 
support  The  tracts  are  admirably  adapted  i 
distribution  among  the  poor ;  and  we  doubt  n 
any  information  will  be  gladly  given  if  applic 
tion  be  made  to  the  secretaries,  at  the  offi( 
14a.,  Princes-street,  Cavendish-square. — E 
O.  O.  F.] 


Stumt,    %xt,   anb    ^ktax^s. 


CHIFA    AFD    THE    CHINESE. 

L— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Cff^  Beries  of  papers  wHcli  we  propose  to 
II  I  place  before  the  readers  of  **  Oub  Own 
^)/  FisBSiDE,"  is  designed  to  furnish  a  digest 
of  the  information  which  has,  from  time 
totiine,  been  communicated  by  those  who  have 
tnTcUed  in  this  mighty  empire.  We  only  pro- 
£m8  to  be  gleaners.  We  shall  be  careful,  as  far 
o  possible,  to  giro  our  authorities  for  state- 
Bats  made ;  and  although,  in  the  limited  space 
•tour  disposal,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  study 
nerity,  we  hope  to  embrace  in  our  series  much 
interesting'and  instructive  matter. 

Without  further  preface  we  shall  endeavour 
Ui  the  present  paper  to  present  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  KMne  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
CBnese.  The  reader's  preconceptions  will  no 
doQU  in  part  be  confirmed,  and  in  part  be 
eometed. 

"Of  ideas  that  most  people  in  the  West 
akvfaun  about  the  Chinese,"  writes  the  Eev. 
If.  C.  Milne,  for  many  years  a  missionary 
aaongtha  Chinese,  "some  of  the  elements  may 
Iwidd  to  be,  odd  manners, '  pigtails,'  cramped 
fie^kmg  nails,  fans,  paintings,  rice-paper  draw- 
^V>  processions,  lanterns,  chopsticks,  eating 
1^  mice,  and  bird*s-nest  soup,  and  popular 
b&kticide." 

Tkking  these  several  points  in  order,  Mr. 
^Qoe,  at  considerable  length,  gives  the  result 
^obserrationB  continued  during  a  residence  of 
^^^  fourteen  years.  The  substance  of  his 
iCQarks  will  f\umi8h  the  material  for  our  pur- 
poie.  A  more  correct  or  graphic  description  of 
fc  odd  inhabitants  of  the  "  flowery  land"  could 
iiot  well  be  found. 

OBDKBSS  OF  CHIKfiSB  MANNXBS. 

Itt  watching  the  "every-day  life"  of  the 
I  Qanese,  it  is  impossible  not  to  detect  analogies 
I  !?Jj*^^J*  everywhere  else.  Thus,  other  people 
*tt8f  live  in  houses,  eat,  drink,  marry,  give  in 
^ttriage,  bury  their  dead,  are  courteous  to 
■tj^ngers,  are  fond  of  fun,  love  their  progeny, 
^ ;  and  so  do  the  Chinese.  These  are,  as  it 
were,  instincts  in  the  human  race,  which,  like 


the  instincts  of  the  ant  or  the  bee,  have  never 
changed  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  time,  however  general  these  habits 
are,  there  are  incidental  forms  that  may  differ ; 
and  in  China  they  do  differ  oftentimes  so  re- 
markably from  the  ordinary  types  amongst  us, 
that,  to  one  visiting  that  country,  of  all  odd 
things  there  a  Chinaman  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  the  oddest. 

JSTot  only  in  geographical  position,  but  in 
notions  and  in  practice,  he  seems  to  be  at  anti- 
podes to  '*  Western  barbarians ;"  and  what  you 
have  heard  bruited  abroad  in  your  home  circle 
of  the  strange  contrariety  in  his  habits  to 
yours,  you  will,  in  time,  find  confirmed  by  his 
ways  and  manners. 

To  mention  a  few  commonly  noticed : — 

In  paying  calls,  you  take  your  hat  off.  he 
keeps  his  cap  on;  you  advance  and  offer  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand  to  your  friend ;  but 
he,  as  he  advances  towards  the  host,  closes  his 
two  fistd,  and  shakes  his  own  hands. 

At  dinners  (when  you  can  afford  it),  you  com- 
mence with  fish  and  soup,  &c.,  and  end  with 
a  dessert  of  wines  and  fruits ;  but  he  just  turns 
the  tables,  beginning  with  fruits,  wines,  and 
biscuits,  and  winding  up  with  fish  and  soup. 

At  weddings,  English  ladies  wear  white; 
Chinese  ladies  cannot  wear  white,  but  other 
colours.  Instead  of  young  blooming  brides- 
maids trimmed  in  white,  you  may  see  old  ma- 
trons rigged  in  black  attendant  on  the  anxious 
bride;  and,  for  a  honeymoon,  the  bride  dis- 
penses with  a  flight  about  the  country  to  this 
and  that  spa,  and  satisfies  herself  with  being 
caged  up  for  the  first  month  in.  her  husband's 
house ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  any  announce- 
ment when  she  may  be  "  at  home." 

At  funerals,  black  is  not  worn,  but  white 
and  the  dead  are  shrouded,  not  in  white,  but  in 
the  gayest  dresses* 

In  amusements,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
adults  flying  kites,  and  little  urchins  squatted 
on  the  ground  looking  on ;  and  shuttlecocks  are 
battledored  generally  not  by  the  hand,  but  the 
heel. 
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In  hoohs,  tho  name,  when  written  outside,  is 
inscribed  on  the  bottom  edge.  The  beginning 
of  the  book  is  what  you  would  count  the  end. 
The  running  title  is  on  the  edge  of  each  leaf. 
The  paging  is  near  the  bottom,  not  at  the 
top  comer.  Marginal  notes  are  written  at  the 
top,  not  at  the  foot  of  the  page ;  and  in  reading, 
you  proceed  from  right  to  left,  reading  each 
colomn  from  top  to  bottom. 

Among  other  miscellaneous  variations  are  the 
following : — The  surname  announced  does  not 
follow  "  the  Christian  name,"  but  precedes  it. 
In  kissing,  the  fond  mother  holds  up  her  lovely 
babe  to  her  nose  to  smell  it,  as  sho  would  a  rose. 
In  moonlight,  no  matter  how  bright,  you  bear 
your  lighted  lantern  about  with  you.  The  sea- 
man, in  naming  the^points  of  the  compass,  says, 
"East,  west,  south,  north."  In  launching  a 
vessel,  she  is  sent  into  the  water  sideways. 
The  horseman  should  mount  his  horse  on  its 
right'side.  The  scholar,  in  reciting  his  lesson, 
does  not  face  his  master,  but  turns  his  back 
upon  him.  In  parties,  you  do  not  wear  light 
pumps,  but  as  thick-soled  shoes  as  you  can  get ; 
and,  for  blacking,  they  must  be  whitened  with 
whitelead,  and  only  the  edges  of  the  sole. 

In  the  imagery  of  a  Westerner,  the  badge  by 
which  the  males  in  China  are  characterised  is 
on  his  head.  No  sooner  is  the  word  Chinaman 
pronounced  than  ho  stands  before  the  mind's 
eyOf-^as  delineated  on  the  willow  pattern,  china 
vases,  rice-paper  pictures,  &c., — with  a  flow  of 
hair  depending  from  the  back  of  the  head.  To 
produce  such  an  appendage,  the  head  is  clean 
shaven  in  front  and  behind,— the  crown  alone 
being  left  untouched,  from  which  the  hair  grows 
to  its  full  length  "  unshaven,  unshorn."  This 
"pigtail"  (as  it  is  unceremoniously  called  by 
people  from  the  West)  on  an  average  measures 
about  a  yard  long ;  but  it  can  be  elongated  by 
lengthening  the  braid  of  silk  with  which  the  hair 
is  twisted,  or  by  adding  a  tress  to  be  purchased 
for  a  mite  at  any  barber's  shop. 

Although,  in  truth,  they  belong  to  the  excep- 
tion, I  have  met  with  many  natives  who  seemed 
^Cmlly  ear^fiil  of  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  of 
th6if  eoifitird,— early  in  the  morning  combing 
out  the  tufts,  dressing  them  with  an  oleaginous 
stuff,  and  braiding  the  long  black  hair  with  their 
own  fingefs.  In  good  society,  the  rule  is  to 
shave  the  head  once  in  ten  days.  This  is  con- 
sidered necessary  both  for  comfort  and  respect- 
ability.. Ta  let  the  frontal  hair  grow  long  marks 
It  man  to  be  in  mourning  or  in  the  depths  of 
poverty. 

On  the  pate  of  a  newly  shaven  youth,  there  is 


occasionally  a  peculiarity  that  may  attract  tin 
notice  of  a  keen-eyed  visitor.  When  your  tabk 
boy  comes  from  the  barber's  handa,  with  a  well 
glazed  face  and  forehead,  there  ia  atieking  rood 
the  border  of  his  crown  a  circular  ridge  <x 
bristles, — each  hair  short  and  stiff,  and  tnmec 
up  like  a  fine-toothed  comb.  This,  that  at  firf 
looks  odd,  is  explained  on  finding  that  tbi 
wearer  is  desirous  to  let  the  hairy  border  groi 
long  enough  to  be  braided  with  the  mun  trei 
that  flows  gracefully  behind.  A  very  differen 
solution  this,  certainly,  from  what  I  have  sew 
in  a  book,  published  shortly  before  I  ?taoh» 
China,  entitled  "  Fanqui  in  China,"  in  lAU 
the  author  remarks,  '*  This  I  imagined  to  b#  A 
usual  way  of  dressing  the  head  by  iingU  «« 
engaged  youths,  and  of  course  must  be  ver 
attractive,"  ».  e,  to  the  fair  sex. 

The  common  labourer  often  finda  this  onu 
mental  plait  inconvenient ;  yet,  if  at  woik,  h 
can  keep  it  out  of  the  way  by  twisting  it  into 
thick  knot,  or  twining  it  about  the  head.  Tboai 
at  times  an  incumbrance,  the  poorest  sum  i 
proud  of  this  national  badge,  hit  queue,  tt  i 
not  unusual  for  a  raw  Briton  on  lundingt  t 
draw  some  sport  from  "  John  Chinaman's  tinii 
but  very  soon  he  is  made  to  learn  that  he  moi 
not  meddle  too  freely  with  a  badge  so  sacred  1 
his  Chinese  friends.  "  Noli  me  tangere,"  is  ti 
order  of  the  tail  as  well  as  of  the  ti^istle.  t 
vain  as  a  native  is  of  his  appendage,  he  can  tu 
it  to  purposes, — sometimes  useful.  A  sailor 
sea  lashes  his  rough  cap  round  his  head  with  1 
tail.  A  crotchety  pedagogue  with  no  other  rod 
correction  at  hand,  on  the  spur  of  the  mome 
lays  his  tail  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  t 
stubborn  scholar.  And,  for  a  bit  of  fun,  a  w 
will  play  a  trick  on  his  companions  by  tA 
two  or  three  tails  together,  and  suddenly  aia; 
ing  his  comrades  off  in  opposite  directions* 

The  impression  in  Europe  that  the  tail 
universally  worn  by  Chinese  males,  is  on  t 
whole  correct, — being  fashionable  among  nati 
Chinese  as  well  as  M^ntohoos.  However^  th< 
are  a  few  exceptions.  The  complete  shaving 
the  head  is  distinctive  of  the  priesthood  in  1 
Buddhist  religion;  while  to  let  the  hair  gr 
long  and  bound  up  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  i 
coiffure  of  the  regular  priests  of  the  Taou  se 
Very  commonly  you  meet  with  wretched  b< 
gars  who  allow  the  hair  to  grow  any  len| 
without  cleaning  or  platting  it ;  and  the  unsi 
ducd  mountaineers,  called  Miaou  Uxe,  are  m 
to  be  proud  of  what  they  consider  a  sign 
independence,  the  unshaven  head. 

The  long  hair,  worn  perhaps  in  the  mam 
of  the  Taouist  priesthood,  was  from  early  tin 
the  habit  of  all  China,  until  20()  years  ago,  wl 
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tli«  new  fiwhion  wm  introduced  by  the  Mant* 
choo  dynasty  on  its  taking  possession  of  the 
throne. 

THE  OB^HFBD  FOOT. 

While  the  badge  of  the  man  is  in  the  head, 
that  of  gentility  in  the  woman  is  in  the  foot. 
One  of  the  earliest  inquiries  of  a  foreigner, 
when  he  visits  that  monster  curiosity  thop*^^ 
"the  flowery  land/— is  anent  this  point;  and 
any  new-comer  ft'om  the  West,  be  he  nerer  so 
modest,  is  sure  to  watch  the  pedicles  of  the  first 
Chinese  beauty  or  ugly  he  meets.  But,  should 
he  bring  iip  in  the  southern  waters  of  China, 
the  impression  (common  throughout  Christen* 
dom)  that  the  stinted  foot  is  univ^sal  among 
Chinese  women,  is  at  once  broken.  The  Canton 
boat-women  (who  are  most  expert  at  the  oar) 
are  the  earliest  to  hail  your  approach  to  their 
shoresi  and  they  show  by  their  naked  foot  that 
they  find  it  more  convenient  to  suffer  this 
member  to  grow  to  its  natural  size.  And,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  female  domestics  of  the 
Canton  prorince  prefer  this  freedom  of  nature. 
With  truth,  too,  it  may  be  averred,  that  among 
ike  lower  classes,  the  popularity  of  this  objec- 
tionable fashion  is  often  but  local.  Thus,  in 
Chusan  and  I^ingpo,  where  I  resided  for 
eighteen  mouths,  I  can  scarcely  recall  a  single 
instance  of  a  natural-sized  foot  among  the 
women,  even  the  maid- servants.  But  a  sub- 
sequent residence  in  the  north,  particularly 
my  travel  through  the  interior  of  the  Canton, 
Kiangse,  and  Cheh-Sliang  provinces,  daily 
brought  instances  of  females  to  whom  the  undis- 
torted  foot  seemed  indispensable  for  the  sake 
of  livelihood. 

But)  as  it  is  an  error  to  say  that  the  cramped 
foot  is  universal  in  China,  it  is  no  less  a  mistake 
to  state,  what  I  have  seen  in  print,  '*  that  only 
parents  of  the  wealthier  sort  can  afford  to  their 
daughters  the  luxury  of  small  feet."  The  streets 
and  houses,  in  every  town  accessible  to  foreignersi 
abundantly  testify  how  this  fashion  is  mimicked 
by  all  classes.  Even  among  the  poor*  who  are 
likely  to  appreciate  the  value  of  preserving  it  in 
its  natural  size,  there  is  another  mode  of  calcu- 
lating the  profit  and  loss  of  the  bandaged  foot. 
When  their  daughters  are  given  in  marriage, 
"  the  golden  lilies"  (as  their  delicate  feet  are 
politely  called)  come  in  as  a  matter  of  no  trif- 
ling pecuniary  consideration.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  many  who  have  submitted  to 
the  torture  till  marriage,  have  felt  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  unloose  the  bandages  and  set  them- 
selves free,  to  assist  their  husbands  in  the 
garden  or  in  the  fields,  &c.  Yet  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  taiong  the  lowest  orders  too,  as 


well  as  the  richer,  the  custom  is  popular  and 
fashionable.  In  gangs  of  female  beggars  which 
have  passed  me  in  the  streets  of  some  of  their 
cities,  I  have  seen  those  whose  bodies  were 
covered  with  rags  and  vermin,  but  whose  fe«t 
were  bound  as  tightly  and  squeeaed  to  as 
minute  dimensions  as  you  might  witness  in  any 
wealthy  family*  Not  unusually  what  to  your 
eye  seems  a  foot  duly  bound  and  bandagedi  is 
all  sham,  and  got  up  for  the  sake  of  aping 
respectability.  A  nurse  in  the  family,  in  her 
evolutions  1^  dayi  will  Sport  quasi-cramped 
feet;  but,  when  suddenly  called  up  at  midnight; 
will  expose  feet  of  ordinafy  and  unmutilated 
dimensions.  The  pretence  is  admirably  kept 
up,  in  some  instances,  by  wearing  short  stilts, 
with  small  wooden  feet  in  elegantly  embroi- 
dered shoes.  The  writer  has  seen  the  part  of  a 
Chinese  actress  played^  one  of  whose  chief 
attractions  was  a  remai^kably  small  and  elegant 
foot  The  gaiti  the  manner,  were  entirely 
feminine.  However,  it  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
but  imitation  to  the  very  feet,— <-all  perfonaed 
by  a  youth  I 

No  o&e  has  ever  been  able  to  explain  satis- 
faotorily  the  reason  for  introducing  this  singular 
custom  among  the  Chinesoi — ^whether  to  imitate 
small  delicate  feet,  of  to  keep  women  from  gad- 
ding about,  or  to  denote  gentility  and  freedom 
from  toil  and  hard  work.  Nor  are  the  Chinese 
themselves  agreed  as  to  the  precise  date  of  its 
introduction,  or  who  was  the  real  originator  of 
the  hideous  deformity. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  fashion  is  not  derived  by 
tradition  from  the  first  descendants  of  Noah's 
family.  Some  Europeans,  I  see,  who  eonceive 
that  there  is  no  species  of  monstrosity  but  what 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Uie  ^^tar  con- 
querors, boldly  assert  that  the  cramped  foot 
was  introduced  by  them  200  years  since,  when 
they  mounted  the  throne  of  China.  There  ia 
not  the  slighest  foundation,  however,  for  Bxtdk 
an  assertion.  The  written  accounts  of  the 
natives,  in  tracing  this  custom,  go  much  f«irther 
back  than  200  yearsi  One  author  ascribes  its 
origin  to  an  infamous  woman,  Tankey,  who 
lived  B.C.  1100.  She  was  empress  at  the  time. 
Having  been  bom  witli  elub-feet,  she,  by  her 
marvellous  influencd  over  herhusbaadi  induced 
him  to  adopt  her  form  of  foot  as  the  model  of 
beauty,  and  to  enforce  by  imperial  edict  the 
compression  of  the  feet  of  female  infants  down 
to  this  imperial  standard. 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  detestable 
custom  arose  1700  years  after  her,  or  a.d.  600. 
According  to  them,  the  then  reigning  monarch, 
YangU,  ordered  a  pet  concubine  to  bandage  her 
feet.    On  the  sole  of  her  shoe  he  had  stamped 
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the  Lotus  flower;  aod  each  step  this  royal 
mistress  took,  she  left  on  the  ground  a  print 
of  the  Lotus,  or  water  lily.  On  this  account, 
to  the  present  day,  the  bandaged  feet  of  Chinese 
ladies  are  complimented  as  "  golden  lilies." 

As  to  the  age  at  which  the  foot  of  the  poor 
girl  is  subjected  to  this  cruel  operation,  ordi- 
narily it  is  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  year ; 
although,  among  the  wealthier  classes,  shortly 
after  the  child  has  begun  to  walk.  The  notion 
of  "iron  shoes"  and  "wooden  shoes"  bding 
used  is,  I  apprehend,  sheer  figment  in  the  brain 
of  an  oTer-imaginatire  foreigner.  Only  ban- 
dages are  used.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to 
make  the  foot  smaller,  as  to  cramp  its  growth 
into  a  certain  shape.  To  force  a  contracted 
form,  and  to  keep  it  in  that  shape,  plain  tight 
bandages  are  found  quite  sufficient ;  and  these 
are  not  permanently  to  be  remored  until  the 
desired  figure  be  brought  out. 

Grenerally,  the  result  of  such  binding  is,  that 
four  of  the  toes  are  bent  under  the  sole,  the 
big  toe  only  being  left  free,  and  the  instep  is 
forced  up  into  a  bulge.  Accordingly,  the  walk 
of  "the  little-footed  celestials  "  is  a  short  and 
quick  step,  with  a  swinging  of  the  arms, — 
precisely  as  in  walking  on  one's  heels.  The 
Chinese  compare  this  to  the  waving  of  a  willow 
before  a  gentle  breeze  1  Frequently,  to  support 
themselves  in  walking,  these  "waving  willows" 
use  an  umbrella,  make  a  walking-stick  of  an 
attendant,  or  lean  upon  the  shoulder  of  a 
respectful  grandson. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  cases  of  gangrene 
have  occurred  from  such  severe  compression  of 
the  foot ;  and  loss  of  both  feet,  or  of  life,  and 
other  evils,  might  be  detailed  as  arising  out  of 
this  pernicious  rule  of  fashion.  But,  from  all 
I  have  seen,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
injurious  effects  to  life  and  health  from  this 
tortuous  position* '  are  not  so  certain  as  has 
been  imagined.  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  "  Medical 
Missionary  Beport  of  his  Hospital  at  Chusan," 
observes :  "  Though  several  females  came  to 
the  hospital  affected  with  various  diseases  and 
with  ulcers  of  the  leg,  only  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances was  there  seen  any  ulcer  or  other  disease 
apparently  caused  by  the  compression  of  the 
foot  and  the  forced  distortion  of  its  bones.  It 
cannot  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
how  far  this  practice  is  injurious  to  health; 
but  it  would  appear,  from  the  observation  of 
numerous  instances  among  different  classes  of 
society,  both  in  children  and  adults,  that  it 
does  not  cause  so  much  misery  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  severe  treatment  to  which 
the  feet  are  subjected  in  infancy.  And  tor- 
turing as  this  treatment  of  the  feet  would 


appear  to  be,  and  unsightly  as  are  ita  con- 
sequences, it  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  nofe 
more  injurious  to  health  and  comfort  than  ar^ 
the  practices  inflicted  by  fashion  on  the  femalo 
sex  in  Western  nations." 

We  must  defer  to  our  next  paper  Mr. 
Milne's  account  of  other  Chinese  customs. 
But  that  our  readers  may  not,  from  these  odd 
customs,  form  an  unfavourable  estimate  of  the 
intellectual  gifts  of  this  strange  people,  we  will 
quote  a  few  sayings  or  proverbs  from  one  of 
their  standard  works,  called  Ming-sin-paour 
Zien,  "  A  Precious  Mirror  to  throw  Light  on 
the  Mind." 

1.  The  error  of  one  moment  becomes  the 
sorrow  of  a  whole  life. 

2.  A  vacant  mind  is  open  to  all  suggestionif 
as  the  hollow  mountain  returns  all  sounds. 

3.  A  wise  man  adapts  himself  to  circum- 
stances, as  water  shapes  itself  to  the  Teasel 
that  contains  it. 

4.  When  the  tree  is  felled,  its  shadows  dis- 
appear. (Desertion  of  the  great  by  their 
parasites.) 

5.  He  who  pursues  the  stag,  regards  nci 
hares. 

6.  If  the  roots  be  left,  the  grass  will  grow 
again. 

7.  Belaxation  above,  produces  remissness 
below.    (In  authority.) 

8.  The  gem  cannot  be  polished  without  fric- 
tion, nor  man  perfected  without  adversity. 

9.  What  is  told  in  the  ear,  is  often  heard  a 
hundred  miles  off. 

10.  Biches  come  better  after  poverty,  than 
poverty  after  riches. 

11.  A  bird  can  roost  but  on  one  branch ;  a 
mouse  can  drink  no  more  than  its  fill  from  a 
river.    (Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.) 

12.  When  Uie  pool  is  dry,  the  fish  will  be 
seen.  (When  accounts  are  settled,  the  balance 
of  profits  will  appear.) 

13.  Who  swallows  quick  can  chew  but  little. 
(A  hint  to  readers.) 

14.  The  torment  of  envy  is  like  a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  eye. 

15.  Dig  a  well  before  you  are  thirsty.  (Be 
prepared  against  contingencies.) 

16.  Sweet  words  are  poison;  bitter  words 
physic.     (Flattery  and  reproof.) 

17.  The  full  stomach  cannot  comprehend  the 
evil  of  hunger. 

18.  Who  aims  at  excellence  will  be  above 
mediocrity ;  who  aims  at  mediocrity  will  fall 
short  of  it. 

19.  Forbearance  is  a  domestic  jewel. 

20.  Let  every  man  sweep  the  snow  from 
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before  Lis  own  doors,  and  not  busy  himself 
abooft  tilie  frost  on  his  neighbour's  tiles. 

Oor  first  illnstration  gives  a  view  on  the 
Tai-lioo,  or  Great  Lake,  near  Nankin.  The 
lake  lies  partly  in  Kiang-su,  and  partly  in 
Cheh-Kisog;  and  is  the  largest  body  of  water 


in  the  proyinces,  next  to  Tnnting-hn.  Its 
borders  are  skirted  by  romantic  scenery,  and 
its  bosom  broken  by  numerous  islets,  affording 
conrenient  resort  to  fishermen  who  get  their 
subsistence  from  its  waters.  It  lies  between 
Shanghae  and  Nankin. 


THE  GEAKD  HAIL  OF  EAMESES. 


BY  THE  RIV.   T.   W.   JLVSLINO. 


To  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  ma^- 
aifoent  mina  for  which  Karnac  is  famous,  it  is 
aeeeaasiY  to  see  them  again  and  again.  We 
Tiaitedthem  on  four  several  occasions:  once 
on  a  glorious  moonlight  night,  when  the  sofl 
witchery  of  the  planet  s  smile  invested  obelisks, 

Eia,  and  pillars,  with  an  indefinable  poetic 
WLtj,  that  gave  the  whole  scene  a  totally 
different  aspect  from  that  which  it  wore  in  the 
gariah  day ;  and  which,  while  it  was  enough  to 
xereal  the  outlines  of  the  great  features  of  the 
Imiiding,  left  them  sufficiently  obscure  to  afford 
mple  room  for  the  imagination  to  work.  It 
vaa  most  impressive  to  sit  in  the  shadow  of 
those  mighty  columns,  and  look  above  and 
around  ua. 

The  Grand  Hall  of  Eameses  presented  a  per- 
feet  forest  of  pillars,  most  of^  them  stanaing 
fright,  but  some  bowed,  and  others  broken, 
uen  the  light  was  so  strong  as  to  reveal  some 
tf  the  sculptures  distinctly,  and  there  the 
i^ows  so  aeep,  that  nothing  could  be  distin- 
pahed.  The  perfect  stillness  of  the  night  was 
broken  only  by  the  howl  of  the  jackal,  the  melan- 
cbolj  cry  of  the  owl,  or  the  subdued  tones  of 
oor  own  woices ;  for  almost  unconsciously  we 
•poke  low,  as  if  we  were  awed  by  the  presence 
<H  the  spirits  of  past  ages,  that  had  come  to 
'^iait,  in  its  desolation,  the  scene  of  their 
fonner  splendour  and  power. 

Between  Luxor  and  Karnac  originally  ran  an 
iTenue  of  sphinxes,  about  forty  feet  wide,  con- 
n^etbg  together  the  great  temples  at  those 
piaoea.  within  a  short  distance  of  the  first 
P^pylon«  large  fragments  of  these  sphinxes  are 
Btill  met  with,  occupying  their  original  position : 
^  had  a  ram's  head,  which  was  quite  perfect. 
The  propylon  itself  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
faUy  proportioned  and  well-preserved  buildings 
JA  ^gypt.  When  we  first  passed  through  it, 
i^  was  being  used  by  the  cattle-dealers  and 
butchers  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  bar* 
/tuning  for  the  beasts  that  were  brought  there 
^  asle,  and  slain  in  the  high  road  as  soon  as 
pnrcliased.  The  temple  just  beyond  this  has 
pyrunidal  towers,  with  the  entrance  between, 
ind  presents  the  usual  appearance  of  splendid 
fillsrs,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  half 
DQzied  in  mbbiah.    Some  of  the  stones  in  the 


adjtum  are  of  enormous  size.  Not  far  from 
this  the  Pacha  has  some  extensive  works,  which 
are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
nitre  from  the  soil  that  is  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  especially  within  and  around  the 
ruins. 

The  chief  object  of  attraction  at  Karnac, 
however,  is  the  Grand  Temple.  It  is  worthy  of 
such  a  lofty  designation ;  forming,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  magnificent  pile  of  ruins  in 
the  world.  Every  time  I  visited  it  I  was  inore 
and  more  struck  with  the  gigantic  conceptiona 
of  the  Egyptian  architects,  and  the  mighty 
efforts  of  the  kings  of  the  olden  time,  to  immor- 
talize their  names,  by  the  erection  of  those 
stupendous  structures.  From  the  principal 
entrance  on  the  north-west,  facing  the  river,  to 
the  further  extremity  of  the  building,  seen  in 
long  perspective,  the  Grand  Temple  must  be 
more  than  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  in  length ;  while 
the  average  width  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  a 
furlong.  The  entire  circuit  of  aU  the  ruins, 
including  the  pyla,  cannot  be  less  than  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Within  this  space  are  foundy 
grouped  in  order,  or  heaped  about  in  wild  con- 
fusion, the  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
pillars,  obelisks,  gateways,  statues,  and  sanctu- 
aries, that  antiquary  or  architect  ever  beheld. 

In  the  front  of  the  western  entrance,  was 
originally  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  leading  from 
the  river.  Inside  the  gate  was  the  first  court, 
329  feet  by  276  feet,  with  a  covered  cot' 
ridor  on  either  side,  and  a  double  line  of 
columns  down  the  centre;  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  are  now  prostrate :  these 
were  of  gigantic  size,  as  their  fragments  testify. 
Opposite  to  the  entrance  to  this  court,  is 
another  leading  to  the  Grand  Hall  of  Eameses, 
which  is  almost  choked  up  by  heaps  of  ruins. 
The  immense  wall  to  the  south  of  this  gate,  and 
which  forms  part  of  the  hall,  is  nearly  de- 
stroyed; its  ponderous  stones  having  been 
poured  down  mto  the  area,  close  to  the  side 
entrance  into  it,  from  the  avenue  that  leada 
direct  to  Luxor. 

The  Grand  Hall  measures  329  feet  by  170 
feet. 

**  There  is  a  central  avenue  of  columns,  twelve 
in  number,  sixty-six  feet  high,  without  pedestal 
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•ad  abaeiiB,  and  thirfey-soTen  feet  in  eircumfer-p 
•Boe ;  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  of 
less  gigantic  dimensions,  forty-two  feet  high, 
and  twenty-seven  feet  round,  distributed  in 
seven  lines,  on  either  side  of  the  former." 
Most  of  them  are  in  their  places,  but  some  have 
fallen  across  the  others.  These  are  elaborately 
sculptured,  and  many  of  them  coloured.  In 
this  temple,  more  than  in  any  other  place,  we 
observed  the  most  objectionable  of  Egyptian 
representations.  The  walls  of  the  hall  are 
covered  with  battle  scenes,  admirably  drawn, 
and  hiffhlv  finished. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  hall,  opposite 
the  west  entrance,  is  another  mound  of  rubbish, 
rising  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ;  and  climbing 
over  this,  we  came  upon  the  first  of  the  ti^o 
pbelisks  that  are  still  standing.  The  scene  of 
wild  chaotic  confdsion  which  presented  itself  to 
the  eye,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  obelisk, 
l>affies  all  conception.  Looking  towards  the 
Great  Hall,  the  central  avenue  of  pillars  rose 
before  us,  with  some  portions  of  the  frieze  vet 
remaiiung  above  them.  Sehind  them  was  the 
pylon  of  the  temple ;  and  ftirther  still,  the  pro- 
pylon  of  the  outer  area.  Bight  and  left,  and 
pqunediately  at  our  feet,  thousands  of  massive 
fragments  lay  scattered  about  in  all  directions, 
covered  ?rith  hieroglyphics.  Tremendous  must 
have  been  the  power  that  was  at  work  to  over- 
turn these  gigantic  structures ;  and  yet  their 
destruction  was  effected,  as  far  as  can  oe  ascer- 
tained>  by  the  hand  of  man. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  court  of  the  first 
obelisk,  is  another  pylon,  leading  into  the  next 
^rea,  th^t  has  a  peristyle  of  Osiride  figures,  and 
wbere  are  two  other  obelisks,  one  of  which,  still 
•tan^g,  measures  seventy-two  feet  in  height; 
H  portion  of  one  of  the  angles,  about  fifty  feet 
in  length,  has  by  some  means  been  broken  off. 
Other  propyla  lead  to  a  third  court,  "  oma« 
jnented  in  a  similar  manner,  and  succeeded  by 
a  vestibule,  in  front  of  the  granite  gateway  of 
the  towers,  that  form  the  fagade  or  the  court 
before  the  sanctuary.  This  sanctuary  is  of  red 
grai^ite;  is  divided  into  two  apartments,  and 
aurrounded  by  numerous  chambers,  of  small 
dimensions."  The  roof  is  studded  with  stars 
upon  an  asure  ground.  Columns  appear  behind 
ti£e  sanctuary,  mingled  with  broken  architraves 
and  pedestals ;  and  oeyond  them  another  colum- 
nar edUfice,  with  the  outer  wall  nearly  destroyed. 
A  row  of  square  pillars  that  ran  inside  the 
wall,  still  remains;  they  are  thirty-two  in 
laumber,  and  in  the  centre  are  twenty  columns, 
in  two  lines. 

Some  distance  south-eastward  of  the  ruins, 
and  beyond  the  high  mounds,  is  an  elegant 
pylon,  sculptured  as  usual;  while  north-east- 
ward  i9  another.  Between  this  latter  and  the 
great  pile  of  buildings,  I  perceived  several  small 
edifices,  which  I  doubt  not  were  temples, 
covered  with  sculptures;  among  which  the 
Boarab»U8  and  grasshopper  were  prominent. 
Thej  appeared  &  hare  reen  recently  diain- 
terred. 


In  walking  round  the  building  on  tha  outssd^i 
I  observed  some  of  the  most  spirited  aoulptnres 
I  had  yet  seen ;  especially  those  on  the  north- 
east waU.  The  horses  and  chariots  are  admi- 
rably drawn ;  and  the  whole  of  the  subjects, 
extending  to  a  very  great  length,  illustrate  the 
history  of  Osirei  and  his  son  Barneses  the 
Second. 

On  the  south-west  wall  of  the  Grand  Temple, 
are  represented  the  exploits  of  Sheshonk  agamst 
Jerusalem.  This  monarch  was  the  Shishak  of 
the  Scriptures.*  The  features  of  the  captives 
which  are  here  portrayed  are  unmistakeably 
Jewish ;  and  the  inscription  near  the  sculptures 
confirms  the  impression  originally  made  by 
them.  Although  the  Christian's  faith  in  the 
verity  of  the^  Inspired  Volume  does  not  rest 
upon  the  testimony  of  heathen  writers  or  ruins, 
yet  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  illustrations  of 
the  truthfulness  of  its  history  where  they  are 
not  looked  for. 

Beside  the  buildings  alreadv  described,  other 
propyla  and  portions  of  temples  are  to  be  seen, 
south  of  the  Great  Hall.  On  either  side  two 
pyla  of  one  of  the  courts  are  the  remains  of 
rour  enormous  statues  cut  out  of  limestone  or 
granite.  The  former  have  sculptured  belta, 
most  elaborately  and  beautifuUr  wrought  i  one 
has  the  sacred  breastplate.  I  measured  the 
latter  figure,  which  was  six  feet  across  the 
chest;  the  middle  finger  was  two  feet,  and  the 
arms  eight  feet  long. 

A  row  of  sphinxes,  of  which  I  counted  ninety, 
leads  southward  from  the  temple  to  which  these 
oolossal  statues  belonged;  running  parallel  to 
the  one  described  as  lying  in  the  direct  road 
from  Luxor,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
narrow  avenue,  crossing  at  right  angles.  One 
sphinx,  in  a  group  found  here,  had  a  woman's 
head,  with  features  beautifully  expressive  both 
of  power  and  gentleness,  and  wearing  that 
aspect  of  profound  repose  with  which  the  old 
artists  loved  to  represent  their  deities  and  kings. 

Near  the  spot  where  the  narrow  road  joins  ttie 
eastern  avenue,  are  the  remains  of  some  large 
building,— most  likely  a  temple ;  and  a  number 
of  lion-headed  goddesses  in  black  granite.  Some 
of  these  are  two  feet  from  each  other ;  some  of 
them  touch.  There  is  a  kind  of  lake  here, 
formed  bv  the  filtration  of  the  Nile  water 
through  tne  soil,  firom  the  neighbouring  eanal : 
it  is  slightly  impre^ted  with  nitre. 

After  repeated  visits  to  Kamao,  the  perfect 
bewilderment  with  which,  at  first  sight,  the 
rains  are  regarded,  gradually  subsides ;  and  the 
beholder  is  able  more  clearly  to  perceive  the 
general  outline,  and  to  discern  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  separate  portions.  The  feelini^ 
that  at  first  takes  full  possession  of  ike  mind, 
and  never  leaves  it,  but  is  rather  increased  by 
eaoh  survey,  is  that  of  intense  astonishment  at 
tiie  gigantic  character  of  the  buildings,  and  at 
the  great  artistio  beauty  and  skill  Aioh  were 
displayed  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  history 
•f  the  irorkL    Centuries  before  Athens  was  ifi 
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psitUnat,  ihaie  ina^iiifi«6nt  stniotiures  were 
niiad  tt  Tkebes,  exciting  the  wonder  and  admi- 
faUon  of  worshipping  crowds.  Mighty  kings 
and  haughty  priests  erected  here  monuments  of 
their  power  and  grandeur,  which  after  ages,  to 


avenue,  with  the  Grand  Temple  at  Imxor, 
with  its  obelisks,  and  propyla,  and  glorious 
oillars  ;  and  joined  with  the  buildings  at 
Med^enet  Aboo,  the  Memnonium.  and  the 
Palace  at  £oomeh,  they  presented,  in   the 
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tlie  lateigenamtions,  should  be  compelled  to 
admire.  I  hay0  seen  nothing  to  equal  them. 
Ilie  Coliseum,  the  Baths  of  Titus  and  Caracalla, 
and  tke  Temples  of  the  Acropolis,  imposing  as 
thtff  are— especially  the  first  uid  last — all  fade 
before  tkese  more  extensire  ruins,  that  still 
saar  jhawisalyei  jaDudly  on  ihe  banks  of  tho 
Wtik    OouaeeUit  m  mj  were»  by  the  sphuix 


time  of  the  meridian  solendour  of  this  TtfnAuk 
capital,  a  series  of  buildings,  to  wbieii  A« 
world  has  never  yet  seen,  and  nev^  will  aee# 
aught  that  is  parallel. 

My  last  day  at  Thebes,  which  was  the  Sab- 
bath, I  spent  with  my  ministerial  friend  and  hii 
young  oompaaions,  who  were  to  leave  on  the 
monr^w  for  the  first  Ckteract  i  Utttt  djwaaupg 
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that  one  of  them  was  so  soon  to  be  brooglit 
back  to  this  spot,  to  find  his  f^re  in  the  sand 
of  the  desert,  within  the  shadow  of  the  rojal 
temple  at  Loxor.  This  was  the  case,  howerer, 
a  week  or  two  afterwards.  Betuming  from 
Assouan,  and  while  slowly  floating  down  the 
rirer,  the  spirit  of  joong  Alfred  Lawson  cabnly 
passed  awaj  to  the  better  land.  It  was  sad  to 
think  that  almost  all  his  lored  ones,  who 
would  hare  watched  with  onslnmbering  tender- 
ness bj  his  j>illow,  and  laid  his  wearj  head  to 
rest  on  their  bosoms,  as  he  sunk  into  the 
dreamless  sleep,  were  far,  far  awaj ;  although 
all  that  fraternal  affection,  and  the  assiduous 
care  of  one  who  had  instructed  him  from  his 
childhood,  could  do,  were  done  for  the  dyin^ 
jouth.  He  was  buried  in  the  humble  burial- 
ground  of  the  Copt  Church  at  Thebes,  by  a 
clergyman,  who  afterwards  accompanied  me 
through  the  desert  to  Syria.  Perchance,  at 
times,  some  lonely  bereared  Egyptian  mother, 
who  goes  to  pour  forth  her  sorrows  at  her  own 
child's  gn^e.  m^  pause  at  the  spot  where  the 
dust  of  the  young  Englishman  reposes,  and 
think  of  that  mother  who  is  weeping  in  a  dis- 
tant and  darkened  home,  because  her  son  is 
slumbering  in  a  land  of  strangers;  and  add 
another  tear  for  the  English  mourner,  with 
whose  deep  Toiceless  woe  %he  has  learned,  by 
sad  experience,  to  sympathise. 

The  last  erening  I  spent  at  Luxor  was  one  of 
the  most  (glorious  I  had  seen  in  Egypt  The 
moon,  sitting  enthroned  in  the  deep  neaTons, 
li|j:hted  up  the  whole  of  the  ruins  near  the  river 
with  the  most  dazzling  splendour.  Only  at 
some  distance  from  her  could  the  stars  be  seen, 
■o  intense  was  her  brilliancy.  The  waters  of 
the  Nile  swept  swiftly  by,  telling  me  the 
wondrous  tale — as  they  had  often  done  to 
thousands  before— of  proud  monarchs  and  j 
mighty  priests,  who  had  there  reared  gorgeous  ' 
palaces  for  their  own  habitation,  and  temples 
which  they  deemed  worthy  abodes  for  the 
gods ;  and  who  had  hewn  for  themselyes  tombs 


out  of  the  dark  heart  of  the  mountains,  which 
seemed  to  emulate  the  lof^  structures  that  were 
rearing  tiiemsehres  so  proudly  in  the  light  of 
dar. 

It  was  a  mighty  and  magnificent  city,  this 
Thebes,  in  its  hour  of  pride.  And  now !  with 
its  glonr  passed  away,  how  rast  the  contrast ! 
But  to  liaTe  seen  it,  eren  though  the  hand  of 
God  has  smitten  it — and,  in  the  graphic  lan- 
guage of  the  proi^t,  has  "  made  of  a  city  an 
heap ;  of  a  defenced  city  a  ruin ;  a  palace  of 
strangers  to  be  no  city,  "*— is  a  high  pririlege, 
often  remembered  with  a  thrill  of  delight.  It 
is  more  instructire  thus  than  it  would  hare 
been  had  kings  still  reigned  in  its  halls,  and 
priests  ministered  in  its  temples. 

The  system  that  these  majestic  structures 
were  reared  to  localize  and  perpetuate,  was  of 
the  earth  earthy;  and  carried  within  it  the 
elements  of  its  own  destruction.  Its  splendid 
temples,  worthy  of  a  diriner  religion,  still 
remain,  though  hastening  to  decay ;  but  the 
superstitions  that  were  enshrined  in  them  have 
utterly  and  for  ever  vanished.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  with  religions  that  owe  their  origin 
to  man, — no  matter  by  what  name  they  are 
called,  whether  they  are  open  and  undisguised 
idolatry,  or  paganism  baptized  by  a  holy  name, 
wearing  the  garb  and  uttering  the  watchword  of 
a  pure  Christianity.  "  Every  plant,"  said  the 
Divine  Master,  •'which  my  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up ;'  and  the 
history  or  the  world  is,  every  day,  giving  an 
accumulating  and  indisputable  confirmation  to 
these  words  of  unerring  Truth. 

[We  extract  the  preceding  paper  from  a 
volume  of  Travels  in  the  Lands  of  the  Tiber, 
the  Jordan,  and  the  Nile,  entitled  "  Voices  of 
Many  Waters."  (London:  John  Snow.)  If 
our  readers  need  any  further  recommendation 
of  the  work  than  the  extract  affords,  we  can 
truly  testify  to  its  absorbing  interest  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last— Editob  «  O.  O.  F."] 
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i  PIDEB .— "  Let  me  see !— Yes  I  I 
think  I  will  drop  down  at  once 
from  the  top  of  this  hollyhock 
to  that  Michaelmas  daisy.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  flies  and 
bees  hover  orer  its  bright  little  flowers.  I 
veally  think  it  is  an  eligible  situation  for  a 
painstaking  indiyidual,  who  is  determined  to 
eatch  all  he  can  and  keep  all  he  can  catch* 


That's  my  case  exactly;  and  I  will  certainly 
make  a  web  in  this  sunny  comer.  The  house 
shelters  it  on  two  sides,  and  these  shrubs  will 
serve  to  keep  off  the  wind.  Yes ;  I  cannot  do 
better. 

"So  now  I  must  press  my  spinnerets  just 
under  this  broad  leaf.  Ah!  the  sticky  fluid 
holds  fast.  Now  to  draw  out  a  silken  thread, 
and  let  it  float  in  the  sunshine !    I  hope  the 
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tiad  win  diieet  it  jiut  as  I  wish.  Yes !— no,  it 
hi  eraght  the  rose-bnBlL  That  is  not  quite 
•0  good,  but  I  do  like  to  make  the  best  of 
t%i.  I  beliere  it  is  fast.  The  gum  will 
itiA  tight  enough,  I  know ;  but  I'll  just  giro  it 
fiMgood  pull  to  be  quite  certain.  Firm  as 
pottiMe,  but  not  quite  strong  enough :  I  must 
nn  along  it,  and  double  the  thread.  I  should 
Mt  wonder  if  I  have  to  trot  five  or  six  times 
mm  this  bridge,  for  the  rose-bush  is  not  so 
lUtered  as  I  intended^  and  I  must  strengthen 
it^unst  the  wind. 

"Now  for  another  chance  for  the  Michaelmas 
itty!  ril  throw  out  another  thread.  That's 
0q»til ;  it  has  caught  at  last.  I  must  strengthen 
tiui  too,  and  fix  three  or  four  more  lines  before 
IduUfind  them  cross  in  a  square.  There,  now, 
ftis  third  line  has  managed  it ;  and  just  where 
■7  lines  cross,  between  the  rose-bush  and  the 
^f  ,  I  will  begin  the  centre  of  my  web. 

*  I  must  run  to  the  middle  of  this  top  ct^I 
tad  pot  a  little  spot  of  gum  upon  it.  P  i  i  i 
drop,  ptflt  all  my  other  lines,  drawing  my 
■Iktn  string  behind  me,  and  make  it  fasL  to 
tbe  lowest  branch  of  the  rose.  Now  up  agai^ 
to  fte  centre,  from  which  I  must  patiently 
^srd  till  all  the  radiating  spokes  of  my  wheel 
aneompleted. 

"Httgh-ho!    really   it   is   a  great  deal  of 
nA,  and  likely^  enough  to  be  broken  by  the 
ta  great  awkward   Blue-bottle   that  comes 
^ttaog  and  floundering  into  it.    If  he  would 
•If  1^  quietly  in,  like  the  graceful  Gnats 
Qd  Umeumon  flies,  the  web  might  last  for  a 
Wremonth;  but  as  it  is,  I  declare  it's  cither 
■■king  or  mending  from  one  year's  end  to 
Mother.    I  should  not  have  left  my  last  web  if 
titit  ill-conditioned  Spider,  who  is  too  old  to 
"ttke  awebfor  herself,  had  not  turned  me  out ; 
™t  when  one  twice  your  size  comes  rushing 
w>wii  upon  you,  determined  to  have  your  web 
J^^ether  you  like  it  or  no,— why,  the  only  thing 
» to  give  it  up  and  make  another.    I  don't  so 
■ttdi  mind,  for  I  am  tolerably  young,  and  have 
Pfety  of  glue  to  make  the  silk ;   but  if  I  had 
W  bags  to  spin  for  my  eggs,  I  would  have  had 
»  brush  for  it,  big  as  she  thinks  herself.    How- 
erer,  the  has  it  now,  safe  enough,  and  is  hang- 
ing in  the  centre  watching  for  the  flies  I  ought 
to  hare  had  for  my  dinner.    One  comfort  is, 
we  position  is  not  a  very  profitable  one :  I  have 
li«d  to  wait  for  days  and  weeks  upon  the  watch, 
without  so  much  as  catching  a  midge.    This 
nay  be  a  better  place/ after  all. 

"  Ah  1  Alice,  dear !  I  am  glad  you  are  come. 
Jast  the  bright  face  I  wanted  to  see,  to  put  me 
itttp  a  good  hTunour  again.  You  may  look  at 
flttioMcti  M  Bmdi  M  you  pleaie^-remember  I 


am  a  shade  of  a  class  above  them— without 
finding  one  able  to  make  so  wonderful  a  thing 
as  this  net-work  of  mine. 

"  Now  look  closely  while  I  finish  it.  There, 
you  see,  from  the  very  centre,  whence  all  these 
spokes  spring,  I  begin  tor  travel  round  and 
round,  just  putting  a  tiny  spot  of  gum  to  fix 
the  thread  on  each  line  as  I  pass.  I  do  not 
mind  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  little  too 
much  of  it :  it  will'  help  to  hold  the  Gnats  and 
Flies  the  faster. 

"  Now  you  see  I  shall  keep  regularly  on,  but 
it  must  taJce  time,  and  it  will  tire  you  to  stand 
so  long.  Take  your  walk  in  the  shrubbery 
now,  and  see  if  there  are  any  Flies  slumming  on 
the  water  and  likely  to  come  this  way.  Then 
return  in  an  hour  or  two,  when  I  shall  be  tired 
enough,  and  just  in  a  mood  to  have  a  chat  with 
you. 

"Back  again,  Alice!  "Well,  I  have  just 
finished.  It  looks  so  nice,  I  scarcely  like  to 
bite  out  the  centre  and  make  a  little  hollow 
nest  there  for  my  dwelling-place.  No ;  it  is 
rather  late  in  the  year,  and  I  shaU  be  safer  and 
warmer  under  the  leaf. 

"  Now  ril  show  you  how  I  spin  this  wonder- 
ful thread,  so  light  and  yet  so  strong ;  lighter 
than  the  thistle-down,  yet  strong  enough  to 
swing  uninjured  in  a  heavy  gale. 

"  Sit  you  down  upon  the  bank,  and  look  up 
to  this  fine  dark  hollyhock.  There,  you  see, 
just  where  I  began  my  first  lines,  I  shall  make 
my  nest.  It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  silk,  for  I 
like  to  lie  comfortably.  Besides  —  for  par- 
ticularly good  reasons — I  don't  wish  to  b^  seen 
all  at  once :  it  might  keep  the  prey  from  the 
web,  you  understand. 

"  Now,  you  see,  the  soft  part  of  my  body — 
the  abdomen  it  is  called — is  well-nigh  full  of  a 
soft  gluey  fluid,  which,  when  I  press  my  legs 
upon  its  sides,  flows  through  these  six  spin- 
nerets ;  and  directly  it  becomes  stiXTcncd  by  tho 
air,  I  can  draw  it  into  threads.  Now  look  at 
my  legs ;  there  are  eight,  you  see,  all  fastened 
to  tho  fore  part  of  m;f.body,  which  is  cased  in 
armour  as  well  as  the  legs,  which,  although 
they  €u:o  covered  with  hair  and  look  soft 
enough,  are  as  hard  as — and  very  much  like — 
the  claws  of  a  lobster.  With  these  pincers  I 
could  pick  up  the  tiniest  thing ;  and  just  above 
them,  on  each  leg,  you  may  see  a  small  spur, 
toothed  like  a  comb. 

"  Don't  draw  back.  I  am  not  going  to  shake 
hands  with  you,  Alice  f  I  am  going  with  these 
pincers  to  pick  up  each  thread  as  it  faUs  from 
the  spinnerets,  and  with  the  combs  join  the  six 
threads  into  one.  There,  you  see,  how  fast  and 
eveidy  it  weaves  I    Z  ihall  soon  make  onougli 
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fbftneft.  If  Iliad  to  make  egg  MiM  now  it 
would  require  doable  the  qiuuitity,  and  they 
XQiut  be  linod  with  the  down  which  hangs  so 
thick  on  my  breast.  When  these  sacs  are 
finished,  thoy  are  as  thick  as  paper,  smooth  and 
soft  witihin  as  possible,  although  we  don't  par- 
tioolarly  care  if  the  outside  be  a  little  rough  or 
80.  These  bags  are  our  chief  care,  for  they 
hare  to  hold  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand 
^SS*>  which,  after  the  mother  is  two  years  old, 
■he  lays  eyery  season,  and  then  the  whole 
business  of  her  life  is  to  take  care  of  them  till 
the  young  ones  are  hatclied. 

^What  a  heap  of  fine  yellow  silk  I  have 
fpuni  Ohi  it  will  mske  a  loyely  nest.  I  can 
roll  it  up  and  make  it  hoUow*  It  is  ^ uite 
•tidky  enou^  to  take  any  form,  and  keep  it 
too.  There,  now,  it  nicely  covers  me,  and  here 
I  can  lie,  idly  watching  my  prey.  I  can  see  it 
instantly ;  for  my  eight  eyes,  although  they  are 
immoyeable,  are  placed  all  round  my  head,  and 
are  well  protected  from  injury. 

"Stop!  —  stay,  Alice!  I  am  glad  that 
Pragon-fiy  fiew  past.  Capital !  the  Fly  he  was 
chasing  is  in  the  web;  let  him  alone  a  bit. 
'Take  him  out?'  I  dare  say.  What  do  you 
think  I  made  the  web  for  P  ^ow  Til  dart  upon 
him,  Don't  shudder,  Alice.  He  is  quite  dead. 
1  was  obUged  to  give  him  one  little  bite,  and 
the  poison  in  my  nippers  killed  him  at  once. 

"I^ow  rU  show  you  the  use  of  these  front 
pair  of  legs, — arms  I  might  as  well  call  them, 
for  I  neyer  use  them  for  running.  See,  I  carry 
him  as  sweetly  as  if  he  Were  a  baby.  Into  my 
nest  he  goes ! 

"  He  has  managed,  somehow,  to  break  the 
web.  That  must  be  mended  at  once.  How 
tiresome  these  creatures  are,  to  be  sure ! 

"Well,  it  has  not  taken  long,  and  there  it 
hangs,  Alice,  glittering  and  hardening  in  the 
sunshine.  When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is 
not  a  Grnat,  or  a  dozen  Elies  and  dear  little 
Midges,  that  will  break  it ;  and  if  I  do  manage 
to  catch  a  Bee,  or  a  Blue-bottle,— such  fellows 
to  struggle  and  make  a  fuss — why,  after  I  have 
cleaned  the  web  very  carefully  of  their  wings 
and  feathers,  I  have  only  to  run  over  it  two  or 
three  times,  and  a  little  more  glue  will  make 
all  strong  again. 

"  Does  it  not  look  well  P  I  consider  it  a 
decided  ornament  to  the  shrubbery,  and  '  oma- 
xoent'  just  now  seems  all  the  rage.  Alice,  do 
people  always  wear  bright  colours  when  they 
grow  old?  1  find  the  trees  alter  their  dresses. 
All  the  bright  summer  green  is  gone,  excepting 
on  that  ridge  of  fern  just  between  those  spread- 
ing beeches  in  the  park.  I  have  seen  the 
leaYea  of  the  chosnut  putting  on  just  a  little 


yellow  trimming,  and  the«  broader  aad  faroadfl^ 
till  the  whole  tree  must  be  in  the  faahiop#  taf 
leaf  after  leaf  dresses  itself  in  yellow  and 
brown.  But  red,  Alice,  red  is  the  thing  1  Look 
at  the  broad  five-fingered  leaves  of  tb^s  TI^ 
ginian  creeper  behind  me ;  and  see  how  yoato 
mountain  ash  is  shaking  its  scarlet  berries  netf 
to  the  copper  beech !  Those  on  the  hawthoz^ 
and  sweetbriar  are  tempting  the  blackbirds  and 
thrushes ;  and  I  declare  yonder  maple  trees  in 
enough  to  dazzle  one's  eyes  with  tJxeir  bri|^ 
ness.  They  are  all  looking  up  to  the  aun,  tai 
glancing  and  brightening  in  his  slantuD^  U^; 
but  I  wonder  they  don't  see  the  long  Aightl  ^ 
coming,  and  take  a  peep  sometixoet  at  % 
thousands  of  gaily  dressed  leaves  lying  <»  4^ 
chilly  grass,  and  crumpling  under  jour  Mf 
Alice. 

"  There  was  a  &ost  last  night.  I  aaw  Hi  fli 
the  dew  which  lay  so  white  in  the  meadow,  pi 
many  a  leaf  has  fallen  already  from  the  tooA 
of  its  cold,  damp  fingers.  The  evergieeDi^ 
me!  That  prickly  old  holly  laughs  at  ftp 
frost,  and  will  hold  the  snow  on  his  shisi^l 
leaves  as  easily  as  they  reflected  the  suiouMf 
sun.  He  may  be  'rough/  but  he  is  aliffV 
'  ready,'  and  a  trusty  old  fellow,  to  be  depenA} 
upon  at  all  times. 

"You  are  looking  up  at  the  glowing  irH$, 
Alice,  and  seem  to  think  that  all  seasons  aie 
lovely  which  God  has  given  us;  and  fW 
whether  the  leaves  are  red  or  green,  if  they  as* 
painted  by  His  hand  and  fall  at  His  biddiagi 
they  must  be  bright  and  beautiful.  Well,  if  < 
all  right;  I  have  not  a  doubt  about  it  Ij^ 
every  Spider  keep  his  own  web  clean.  Thti^ 
my  motto.  I  can't  think  why  I  wanted  9i 
interfere  with  the  trees  at  all ;  I  had  rath^ 
talk  of  myself,  and  surely  I  am  handsoii:^ 
enough, — by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  my  vari^ 
species.  You  will  admire  the  green  and  goB 
stripes  on  my  large,  soft  body,  Alice,  althoug 
very  few  of  my  relations  are  welcome  visito  - 
anywhere.  Many  a  fine  lady  would  sorea^ 
and  faint  if  a  '  dreadful  Spider'  ran  across  hf 
arm.  I  really  can't  imagine  why  people  shou^ 
dislike  us  so  entirely.  We  are  wonder^ 
creatures,  and  perform  our  appointed  duties'  - 
a  manner  which  might  servo  as  a  model  f^ 
many  who  fear  our  harmless  presence. 

"Just  think  what  mothers  we  are!  An 
well  we  may  be,  for  our  husbands  take  no  caf 
or  trouble  with  the  nursing,  and  only  visit  oil 
webs  occasionally.  Some  of  us  weave  stronj 
bags  of  silk,  in  which  the  eggs  are  laid  ,*  and  K 
dear  to  the  mother  is  her  infant  progeny,  tha 
she  carries  the  bag  in  her  mouth,  however  & 
she  may  travel,  or  attaches  it  to  her  body  Ij 
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^  gfaa  wliioh  forms  the  silk ;  and  when  the 
jwng  enbs  axe  hatched,  she  eames  them  <m 
Wiisdt  to  ensure  their  safety. 

*33iero  is  one  of  our  species  which  makes  a 
big  like  ii  eap,  and  fastening  it  to  a  wall,  or  a 
pn^eotiag  leaf,  she  sits  upon  it  night  and  day, 
tod  would  suffer  herself  to  be  killed  rather 
im  desert  her  eggs.  Ah !  we  are  wonderful 
od  conning  creatures.  Peep  down  into  that 
vkf  Alice.  Come  a  little  nearer.  Do  you  see 
ikk  web-shaped  something,  like  a  funnel? 
Eiteorers  the  mouth  of  the  den  in  which  a 
Bttk  Spider  lies  hid.  Woe  be  to  the  insect 
^  tonchee  one  of  the  long  lines  she  has 
bnm  across  the  brushwood,  or  on  the  bank 
noad  her.  Erery  line  yibrates  to  the  centre 
f  &e  web.  Out  rushes  the  Spider,  and  the 
itnderis  caught  before  he  has  time  to  retreat. 
Ta  a  wasp  or  a  bee  stands  no  chance  with  the 
li^  Spider.  Her  body  is  so  hard,  their  stings 
Bnot  pierce  it,  and  her  nippers  are  so  strong, 
■islie  can  break  their  bones  in  no  time. 
^Ihe  House  Spider  weayes  her  web  rery 
aeh  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  done,  putting 
drop  of  glue  upon  the  comer  of  a  room,  a 
ht,  a  window,  or  any  nice,  snug  place,  out  of 
^body's  way.  But  the  meshes  she  weaves 
ft  finer  than  mine,  and  there  is  so  much 
iga  in  the  habitations  of  man,  that  her 
fing-place  is  made  near  to,  but  not  within 
^  web ;  and  there  are  always  two  openings  to 
^^•e  abore,  the  other  below,  so  that  she  can 
kk  «ther  surface  of  the  web.  She  takes 
ed  pains  to  keep  it  clean,  often  giving  it  a 
3d  shake  with  her  claws  when  any  dust,  or 
^  wing  of  a  moth,  gets  upon  it. 
'I can't  think  why  Spiders  should  ever  make 
ir  nests  in  houses.  There  was  one  poor 
ig  who  had  escaped  being  killed  by  rushing 
at  a  window,  and  fell  very  near  to  me 
m  I  was  living  in  my  last  web  but  one,  and 

told  me  that  the  housemaid  was  such  a 
adful  enemy  to  Spiders,  that  directly  a  little 
ieate  web  was  completed,  she  brought  a 
tt  hairy  pole,  and  away  went  the  web  which 
I  coet  such  time  and  patience  1 
'Uy  poor  friend  told  me  she  was  really 
)d  of  trying  to  make  a  comfortable  home ; 
I  beside,  her  bag  of  silk  was  well-nigh 
isnsted.  She  meant  to  try  and  persuade  a 
mg  relation  of  hers,  who  had  only  just 
pUL  housekeeping,  to  give  up  her  web  and 
ke  afresh  one.  But  Spiders  are  not  usually 
moos:  they  will  often  let  a  poor  relation 
windering  about  for  a  home,  while  the^f  are 
diing  flies  in  abundance,  and  have  the  means 
i  of  making  fifty  webs  if  they  pleased.  Of 
neno  ona  belonging  to  jfour  species,  Aliooi 


could  do  anything  half  so  cruel;    I  am  only 
speaking  of  Spiders* 

''There  is  one  Spider  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  particularly.  He  lives  in  India,  and  is 
called  the  Great  Mygale.  He  is  the  largest 
of  our  whole  family,  and  would  take  a  leaf  quite 
seven  inches  across  to  cover  him.  He  forma 
his  nest  in  slits  of  trees,  just  underneath  the 
bark,  or  in  holes  or  crevices  of  the  rocks. 
Some  of  these  Mygales  burrow  in  the  ground, 
and  make  long,  hollow  galleries,  often  two 
feet  deep,  and  so  twisted  and  winding !  They 
line  these  galleries  with  a  silken  tube;  and 
then— just  fancy,  Alice^at  the  entrance  they 
make  a  moveable  lid  of  silk  and  earth,  forming 
by  its  lining  a  sort  of  hinge,  which  closes  the 
opening  so  exactly,  and  is  so  like  the  colour  of 
the  earth  around  it,  that  when  this  hanging 
lid  (which  shuts  by  its  own  weight  whenever 
the  Spider  passes  in  or  out)  is  held  down  by  her 
strong  claws  from  the  inside,  it  is  very  difficult 
either  to  find  or  to  open  it. 

*'  Then  there  are  doaens  of '  prowling  Spiders' 
who  make  no  webs  at  all,  spreading  their 
threads  in  long  waving  lines,  and  many  a 
tangled  skein.  One  of  these  I  must  tell  you 
about.  He  lives  far,  far  away,  in  Egypt ;  but 
really  he  is  so  ingenious,  I  feel  quite  proud  of 
the  relationship.  I  thought  I  saw  you  shiver, 
Alice.  This  autumn  air  is  chilly :  take  a  turn 
round  the  shrubbery,  and  then  come  and  call 
on  me  again.  'Too  much  interested  to  be 
tired !'  Dear  little  girl !  Then  I  will  tell  you 
about  the  Clotho,  who,  as  I  said,  lives  in  Egypt 
and  the  south  of  Europe. 

"  The  mother  Spider  makes  such  a  curious  nest 
— a  kind  of  limpet-shaped  cocoon,  about  three 
inches  across.  At  the  edges,  it  has  seven  or 
eight  festoons ;  and  these  silken  folds  are  just 
fastened  at  the  points  by  a  thread,  while  the 
edges  are  left  free  and  open.  At  first,  this 
delicate  Uttle  tent  has  only  two  folds,  and  the 
Spider  lives  between  them ;  but  after  a  time 
she  weaves  another  larger  room,  of  still  softer 
texture,  to  hold  the  eggs  and  young  ones  when 
they  are  hatched.  This  room  the  good  mother 
keeps  exquisitely  clean,  and  places  from  four  to 
six  bags  of  eggs  within  it,  which  she  c  o  ver 
with  fine  down,  to  keep  them  from  the  cold. 
I  can't  understand  their  being  cold  in  Egypt ; 
they  would  not  much  enjoy  this  north-easter 
Still,  I  suppose  they  require  this  soft  covering 
unless  their  mother  spoils  them  a  little  by  over, 
indulgence ;  I  am  half  afraid  she  does,  for  after 
they  are  all  hatched  she  creeps  from  beneath  the 
folds  of  her  elegant  tent,  to  find  them  provi  - 
sions,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  leave  their 
home,  and  spin  new  habitations.    Then  their 
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OCR  OW¥  FIKBSmE. 


''Dor  2ie:  I  ecxli  u-Z  t->»  of  bsbireds 
flwrr!    We  «fn«i-r  sre  a  ]»3^  fiaHy-    I 

die  tims^  I  tm.  ndKr  vij  Ikis^  ^9  care  a  pccce 
of  i^  ^i!^e»af2M  jaas^£r  I  earned  Looe  mxmt 
time  KMct.  Ite,  brfoT^  I  gy,  I  wO:  jan  tei 
j<«  4>f  wr  water  brxLen.    Tirr  are  afer  all 

**  Juit  imajpfif  a  ipider  iiriaz  e&to^  iipoa 
or  «&ier  tie  wa&er !  It  u  cisii*  tr-e.  'llk«e 
afe  d:ric2  iprJi^Ti,  wis-  arena  >  weare  aa  oral 
liOjl^  of  f  :;ea  ek«e  ux:cr>,  iSuu  neilihe/  air  &>r 
water  eaa  pesiecza^e  i*.  Tiii  ttey  lie  br  tiLreais 

QCi.'ier  i^ce  of  rise  baz  i*  o>>i  like  a  diiinz-b^ll, 
a^  tiie  v^Aht  yiJsM^i^  in  and  <rax  j;i*i  as  si^e 
ji^aMS.  Here  lae  brln^i  Ler  prey,  makes  n*r 
t^-tAMt^,  TLsA  T€TT  ooea  remaiiij  imder  waier 
r.T  tLe  w.jL-^r.  You  wHl  woi d^r  now  iLe  e>L>- 
tnrc«  t/>  br^Uie.  J  k&/>w  ali  abo:;i  ii,  for  n j 
Teiy  £r*t  web  waa  frwn  ibe  gau-post  t-i  the  oIJ 
wLkrw,  />Ter  tiie  pozwi  render — not  by  aar 
aea&a  a  bad  amiatk>n— ezceiien:  for  gaats,  bat 
fatber  damp  in  winter ! — and  I  often  watched 
tbe  dffin;;  ipider  eoae  up  for  her  lapial  of  air. 
I  ean't  sar  zaoeb  for  her  beaoij;  ibe  ij  a  won- 
derfollj  rcri^b-lookia;^  iniirLdaal,  and  tae 
gbAruief  of  air  han;^  in  her  hairr  jacket,  and 
•eem  to  make  her  look  like  a  joong  ball>on. 

^  It  naed  to  amofe  me  to  see  tiie  trouble  she 
bad  to  walk  properljr  along  the  broad  leires  of 


Se»ee!LiL^£.  ea^  isk*  caiTTim^  a  lew 
2b:<re.  aad  »:>  keepi  waidK  os.  till  ^ 
«yrer  iff  crriefElI  af  ab-.aad  tookslikaa 
beC  bsz^at^  tae  f^xfaoe  of  i^e  wfier. 

^Aje!  TCQ  Bar  w«Q  kxk  as  tbe 
AlSee ;  ii  sakes  1^  tz«ei  note  goazeo 
erer.  5e^  L>w  tk^  cosaamer  ^[ain 
a  isa  lvM*at  Spiden  acain! 
are  rrerrwkiere!  Pioasmg  £r 
be  of  tae  eimivb.  twinine  roond  tat 
fiowen.  ^^"c^p  like  laee-wori^  <ntr  the 
fiuTO^s.  and  Teillag  t^  acariet  bexrie 
bedf  er  jwa.  YeSp  spiden  and  their  hai 
are  eTeiyTaenr !  Tea  raighi  £KneT  th 
ec«ld  £j :  'l<lu  as  I  to^  rev,  we  are  a 
liiile  a>:Te  the  inse«ca»  azkd  z«qaize  mt 
Tae  florin-  tlmJU  too.  Me  belxig  tc 
spsden^  who  hare  not  learned  by  exper 
listen  their  aJkea  coids  ti^ht  oioiig 
ther  make  their  webs.  The  wind  earri 
the  slender  trils-  and  reij  oftea  the  »pid 
them;  and  thea.  when^rer  thej  lall«th 
to  begia  to  weare  a  firesh  web. 

*'  I  e^ald  tell  ron  more  about  spiders 
more — bat  I  will  not  keep  joa.longer.  1 
is  riftiag  fas:,  aad  the  night  bids  fail 
fro5tT.  Good  ereniDg,  Alice  I  I  ahall  i 
sapper;  clean  mr  webs  ;  and,  as  I  hang 
in  the  ceatre,  I  shall  hare  eaoogh  to  b< 
fal  to  the  great  Goi  who  erea  cares 


«0U£    0W5    PIRESIDB." 


A  FEW  XOTES  OX  COAL. 


All  our  frieads,  and  thej  are,  we  are  thankful 
to  say,  many,  aaturally  coaaect  with  ••  Oub 
Owjr  FiUMMivu"  a  home  feeling,  remiaisceaces 
of  pleasant  family  gatiieriags,  Christmas  trees, 
rC'Unioas,  aod  I  kaow  not  how  many  asso- 
ciations of  the  time  whea  shadows  flicker  oa 
the  wall,  from  the  welcome  eheeriag  hearth- 
glow.  As  we  breast  the  bitter  bUst  these  dark 
wiater  ereaiags  oa  our  way  home,  the  day's 
labour  done,  who  does  not  feel  the  supporting 
thought  of  a  warm  room  and  all  the  blessings 
Youchsafed  to  us  by  a  merciful  God,  to  cheer 
lU  ou  our  path  of  laborious  duty  P 

In  ft  thousand  forms  we  might  moralise  oa 
•'  Ocr»  Own  FifcESiDE ;"  but  our  preseat  aim  is 
m4  to  moralists  ou  the  metaphorical  sigaiflcance  - 
of  tha  term,  bat  to  deal  with  what  is  actually 


aad  literally  essential  to  the  existene 
thing  itself.  We  propose  to  offer  to  th 
a  few  notes  on  coals,  that  useful  and  b 
gifl  which  so  conduces  to  our  wiater  c€ 
the  jetty  blocks  that  flU  the  shiaiag  sk 
the  snug  corner,  which  our  miaers  bria 
aad  our  iroaways  bear  to  each  and  alL 

Aad  our  first  eadearour  will  be  t< 
simple  aas^er  to  the  questioa.  What 
la    chemical    laaguage  it  is  a  carbo 
deposit,  or  rather  a  deposit  fouad  in 
boaiferous   series;  charcoal,    in  the  si 
meacUture,  beiag  the  purest  form  of 
la  other  words,  at  some  uaknown  dis 
time,  these  coal  layers  were  deposited,  1 
probable  conjecture  beiag  that  they 
remains  of  vast  ^submerged  forestsi  n 
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rous  or  Pine  order,  mingled  necesaa- 
more  or  less  of  tlie  soil  in  which  they 
the  herbage  which  clothed  the  earth 
I  beneath  them.     In  confirmation  of 
f,  it  is  remarkable  that  those  portions 
y  constituting  what  are  technically 
he  coal  fields,"  are  now  the  most  open 
ute  of  wood,  and  in  fact  mostly  moor- 
is  in  Staffordshire,  open  fields. 
rere  the  causes  for  this  submergence 
ly  rest  in  conjecture.     Still  we  haye 
fhich  strongly  supports  the  theory  of 
r  of  water ;  whether  floods  from  the 
)f  river-banks,  or  from  vast  gluts  of 
of  course  be  veiled  in  obscurity.  The 
its  of  drift  wood  found  in  the  Mis- 
id  Mackenzie  rivers  in  America,  go 
)  prove  that  coal  is  formed  by  water, 
wood.    It  is  stated  that  in  one  case  a 
ft  of  this  kind  reached  the  enormous 
ten  miles,  and  was  an  eighth  of  a 
8 ;  and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
>Bt  central  parts  of  some  of  these 
lits,  the  consistency  of  the  wood  has 
dark  and  compact,  as  to  resemble  in 
•ee  inferior  kinds  of  coal.    Another 
urgument,    and  indeed,   I  may  say, 
inclusive  one  is,  that  when  coal  is 
ally  bisected,  and  the  thinnest  pos- 
r  cut,  it  presents  to  the  microscope, 
racteristics  of  wood, 
great  agent,  not  only  in  the  formation 
it  also  of  all  the  carboniferous  rocks, 
AJl  know  that  by  the  action  of  fire, 
I    of  which  are  so  manifest  in  the 
of  the  crast  of  the  earth,  almost  any 
be  changed  into  lime,  the  hardest 
le  best.  Hence  we  have  the  mountain 
so  called  because  so  many  mountains 
Bed  of  it.     So  also  granite,  and  ana- 
cs,  owe  their  very  existence  to  igneous 
It  would  seem,   therefore,  not  too 
issume  that  heat,  although  perhaps 
ively,    has  been  a  very   important 
he  conversion  into  coal  of  the  wood 
natter  of  which  it  is  composed. 
tD.  years  since  a  very  important   trial 
)    at    Edinburgh,   on  the  question 

certain  mineral  known  as  "  Bog- 
'  and  foxmd  in  a  hill  called  Torbane, 
gate,  Linlithgowshire,  was  coal  or 
le  having  been  taken  on  the  footing 
.    On  that  occasion  the  most  eminent 

examined,  and  amongst  them  my 
riend  Professor  Quekett,  who  subse- 
.blLshed  a  pamphlet  to  give  expres- 
sense  entertained  by  himself  and 
he  manner  in  which  the  trial  was 


conducted,  and  the  unjust  slight  which  had 
been  put  upon  the  general  body  of  microsco- 
pists  as  represented  by  the  Society  in  London. 
SufBce  it  to  say,  that  the  verdict  was  for  the 
defendee  (as  he  is  called  in  Scotland),  in  the 
face,  as  it  was  considered,  of  direct  evidenee 
the  other  way ;  the  judge  making,  as  it  wag 
also  considered,  some  unfair,  and  certainly  un- 
called for,  observations  with  regard  to  the 
society  as  represented  by  the  distinguished 
individuals  then  present.  With  regard  to  Pro- 
fessor Quekett,  it  will  be  unjust  to  his  memory 
not  to  confirm  that  which  is  already  so  well 
known,  namely,  that  he  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  able  and  distinguished  men  of  science  of 
his  time,  but  equally  eminent  for  his  private 
virtues.  I  have  said  thus  much  because  it 
bears  materially  upon  the  weight  to  be  at- 
tached to  his  opinion.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
give  his  idea  of  the  formation  of  coal. 

"  I  am  fully  aware,"  he  says,  "  that  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  geologists  and  botanists,  is, 
that  coal  is  made  up  of  fossilized  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  that  this  vegetable  matter  may  consist 
of  stiff maria.  (supposed  for  some  time  to  be 
an  independent  plant,  but  subsequently  found 
to  be  the  roots  of  an  extinct  tree),  ferns, 
mosses,  &c.,  in  short  of  a  great  variety  of 
vegetable  substances.  My  investigations,  how- 
ever, lead  me  to  believe  that  the  basis  of  coal 
is  essentially  a  peculiar  kind  of  wood,  and  that 
when  ferns,  stigmaria,  lepidodendra,  and  other 
plants  occur  in  coal,  or  its  neighbourhood,  they 

should  be  considered  foreign  to  the  coal 

"  However  contrary  this  may  be  to  pre- 
conceived notions,  yet  all  the  sections  I  have 
made,  on  a  careful  examination  by  an  unpreju- 
diced observer,  can  lead  to  no  other  con- 
clusion.       .        •        .        . 

*'  The  botanist  will  remember  that  most  of  the 
plants  generally  considered  as  forming  coal,  are 
such  as  on  section  will  exhibit  more  or  less  of 
the  cellular,  woody,  and  vascular  tissue;  but 
judging  from  the  sections  of  coal,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  plants  rarely  if  ever 
form  coal,  the  basis  of  coal  being  essentially 
,  wood,  of  what  kind,  however,  I  will  not  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  venture  to  men- 
tion; but  I  will  state  thus  far,  that  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  that  of  the  conifera  than  any 
other  wood,  because  in  the  coni/era,  as  we  know 
them  in  this  country,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
vessels  or  ducts,  in  the  woody  part  of  the 
trunk,  but  occasionally  cellular  tissue,  in  what 
are  calledthe  turpentine  vessels,  the  entire  bulk 
being  woody  fibre.  Such  is  the  case  iu  coal ;  in 
all  the  sections  I  have  examined  of  undoubted 
coal,  I  have  as  yet  found  no  trace  of  a  spiral 
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ressel  or  a  dotted  duct,  but  in  one  or  two 
instances,  where  the  woody  Btructnre  has 
beenvery  evident,  the  fibres  were  evidently 
dotted." 

I  may  here  observe,  before  continning  the  Pro- 
fessor's observations,  that  the  principle  of  the 
formation  of  wood  is,  that  being  intended  for 
the  support  of  the  branches,  leaves,  fruit,  &c., 
the  more  it  is  true  wood,  the  more  free  it  is 
from  vessels  or  ducts  of  any  kind  ;  and  hence 
in  trees,  which  at  first  possess  some  trace  of 
central  pith,  a  somewhat  enigmatical  substance, 
the  centre  becomes  the  densest  part,  and  even 
the  pith  totally  disappears.  But  to  continue  the- 
quotation : — 

"  If  a  small  cubical  block  of  any  kind  of  coal 
be  examined  under  the  microscope,  four  of  its 
six  sides  will  exhibit  more  or  less  of  a  fibrous 
structure,  precisely  like  that  of  wood;  the 
other  two  sides,  if  perfectly  flat,  will  appear 
bright  and  polished,  and  shew  very  little  struc- 
ture ;  these  correspond  to  the  transverse  sections 
of  wood.  .  .  .  If  a  section  of  any  well- 
known  coal — cannel  or  otherwise — ^be  reduced 
gufficiently  thin  to  be  transparent — a  work  some- 
times of  considerable  labour  and  difficulty — it 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  one  of  two  structures, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  section 
has  been  made.  These,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, may  be  called  the  cellular  and  the 
fibrous :  the  first  corresponding  with  a  hori- 
Bontal  section,  the  second  with  a  vertical  section 
of  vjood.  If  it  so  happen  that  a  section  taken 
at  random  from  any  specimen  of  coal  should 
exhibit  one  of  these  structures  above  named, 
by  cutting  at  right  angles  the  other  will  be 
found ;  thus,  for  instance :  if  the  first  section 
should  correspond  to  a  horizontal  section  of 
wood,  the  cut  at  right  angles  to  it  will  cor- 
respond with  the  vertical  one  :  and  of  course, 
if  the  section  be  an  oblique  one,  an  interme- 
diate structure  would  be  observed.  This  re- 
markable fact  is  constant  in  all  the  coals  I  have 
examined,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  enables  the 
observer  to  tell  at  once  whether  any  section 
taken  at  random  was  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical 
one.         ..... 

"  The  structure  of  the  transverse  sections  of 
coal  is  so  very  peculiar  and  so  characteristic, 
that  I  must  briefly  point  out  the  means  it 
affords  of  distinguishing  coal  from  any  other 
modification  of  vegetable  tissue.  The  pecu- 
liarity consists  in  this — that  in  the  midst  of  a 
black  opaque  ground,  numerous  brown  trans- 
parent rings,  each  having  a  black  dot  in  the 
centre,  are  interspersed;  they  appear  like 
transverse  sections  of  thick -walled  cells,  or  of 
wood-fibres.   In  some  coals  they  occur  in  close 


proximity  to  each  other,  as  in  woods  genenl^ 
in  other  cases  they  are  more  or  less  sepanita4 
either  by  the  black  material  before  alluded  t^ 
or  by  a  net-work  of  rather  smaller  ringfl,  i 
which  the  central  dot  is  absent.  There  ai 
many  coals,  especially  some  of  the  commc 
domestic  kinds,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  n 
cognise  this  structure  in  every  part  of  tb 
section.  In  these  coals  a  rich  brown  stmcton 
less  material — ^bituminous  or  not  I  cannot  sa; 
— seems  to  be  in  excess,  and  so  obscures  th 
characteristic  appearances  of  the  rings.  In  IqD' 
gitudinal  sections  the  woody  fibres  are  genera&j 
well  seen,  and  a  tendency  to  split  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  length,  may  always  be  obserred. 
Amongst  the  fibres  may  be  noticed  ceitiii 
elongated  cells,  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  hsTiiig 
a  dark  line  running  down  through  the  centn; 
these  are  constant  in  all  coals,  and  wltfli 
divided  transversely  appear  as  the  rings  hekib 
noticed. 

"  When  coal  is  reduced  to  a  fine  'powder,  ill 
examined,  either  in  water  or  OanadLa  balsuibft 
will  be  found  to  consist  principally  of  sUl 
opaque  cylinders  or  fibres,  occurring  siiiidrv 
in  bundles,'  and  of  angular  dark  brown  ] 
of  various  sizes,  probably  composed  of  l_  , 
nous  matter ;  the  remainder  of  the  mass  isidiB 
np  of  minute  transparent  particles  of  iaAl» 
with  an  occasional  mixture  of  fragment  it 
cells  and  fibres.  Many  blocks  of  coal  hsff  k 
fine  dull  black  powder  on  two  of  their  ocAff 
surfaces,  which  wiU  make  the  fingers  nif 
black ;  this  J  call  the  charcoal  layer,  and  x^  8 
will  be  found  fragments  of  woody  tissue  of  eA 
and  even  cf  vessels.  My  investigations  leHftv 
to  believe  that  this  layer  is  derived  from^A4 
which  existed  at  the  same  time  as  the  c^ 
wood,  but  were  not  capable  of  being  ckmTeWsl 
into  true  coal,  but  having  been  subjected  to  i 
great  heat,  their  remains  are  left  as  a  specif  i' 
charcoal."* 

Such  are  the  valuable  observations  of  ■* 
accomplished  man  of  science.  Nothing  can  ^ 
clearer  or  more  distinct  as  to  the  origin  of  ceW 
the  component  parts  and  probable  means  sa^ 
agencies  which  have  combined  to  produce  ^ 
formation;  and  his  remarks  are  the  xn^'^ 
valuable  because  they  point  to  intrinsic  ^ 
dence,  and  owe  nothing  to  the  facts,  imports*' 
though  they  be,  which  go  to  confirm  the  P*^ 
fessor's  theory  or  deduction. 

O.  S.  EbinrP. 

{Ih  he  continued.) 

•  On  the  **  Minute  Structure  of  the  Torbone  HUl  MlnfiiL' 
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DnriA,  Und  of  TarlocM  i 
r9,  woodji,  and  hnrns,  and  porple  groTes 
t,  minj^lod  with  tho  «ari j  growth 
hop^"  Drm, 

series  of  flowers  are  at  an  end, 
t  fruits  of  autnran  have  disap- 
what  have  we  to  do  with  inani- 

What  interest  can  the  ramble 
woodland  afford  us  now,  beyond 

of  our  blood,  and  the  healthy 
muscles  ?  "We  answer,  the  rocks 
bloom,  and  whoever  seeks  with 
shall  not  find  his  toil  fruitless  at 
3d  of  the  year  he  may  study 

npt  my  readers  whose  enquiring 
5  necessity  of  continual  interest 
i,  to  accompany  me  upon  some 
peal  rambles,  that  we  may  search 
^asures  which  lie  hidden  in  every 
3r  of  our  land. 

irst  ask  them  to  note  down  a  few 
ig  the  crust  of  our  earth.  Wo 
was  once  a  mere  gaseous  mass, 
agrees  it  became  consolidated  to 
*m  and  consistency.  Had  this 
progressed  without  disturbance, 
5  had  little  opportunity  of  study- 
layers  or  strata  of  rock,  but  the 
irbances  from  internal  volcanic 
3al  polar  attraction,  or  from  the 
ting  forces  of  streams  and  tides, 
[  and  broken,  wasted  and  accu- 
""arious  layers,  until  a  vast  variety 
w  exposed  in  various  localities. 
have  been  able  to  examine  the 
irth,  granite  appears  to  be  the 
>  rocks;  and  useful  as  it  is  for 
oionumental  purposes,  and  in  a 
ate  for  china  and  other  works, 
;tor  searches  it  in  vain  for  marks 

'ocks  ascertained  to  be  fossilifer- 
Cambrian.  They  belong  to  the 
a  group,  and  are  developed  in 
umberland,  taking  their  name 
ent  Cambria;  whilst  the  more 
irian  rocks  are  principallv  cx- 
district  formerly  called  Silnria, 
counties  of  Shroj)8liire,  lladnor 
ry,  and  extending  into  Hereford- 
two  groups  form  the   Silurian 

the  season  was  so  far  advanced 


that  any  seaxch  for  flowers  waa  in  vain,  and 
before  autumn  rains  had  fallen  in  sucli  abund- 
ance as  to  encourage  the  growth  of  ftmgi  and 
mosses,  that  we  set  out  from  Hereford  to 
examine  a  series  of  Silurian  rocks  near  Donning- 
ton.  We  were  especially  eager  for  this  excur- 
sion, because  we  were  to  have  the  advantage  of 
a  g^ide,  in  the  person  of  a  very  accomplished 
local  geologist.  And  here  let  me  say  a  word  to 
such  of  mv  readers  as  I  hope  to  allure  to  wander 
forth  on  these  geological  rambles, — make  every- 
thing that  you  can  lawAilly  influence  bend  to 
the  advantage  of  practical  instruction.  You 
may  make  out  a  great  deal  of  geology  for  your- 
selves and  by  yourselves, — Hugh  Miller  did ; 
and  I  daresay  that  information  so  laboriously 
gained  may  take  the  deepest  hold ;  but  you  may 
compare  a  solitary  study  of  geology  to  the  pro- 
gress of  a  pedestrian,  and  tluit  where  jon  have 
the  explanations  of  a  practised  geologist  to  the 
speed  of  an  express  train.  Such  studvis  as 
much  superior  to  that  which  is  unassisted^  at 
instruction  given  in  the  field  is  superior  to  that 
culled  from  books  alone. 

Leaving  the  railway  at  the  Stoke  Edith  sta- 
tion, we  walked  rapi^v  for  unwarda  of  a  mile, 
only  noticing  that  the  heaps  or  stone  placed  for 
road  metal  were  of  a  grey  colour  and  limy  sub- 
stance. But  when  our  lane  became  perceptibly 
hilly  our  guide  called  a  halt,  and  drQW  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  rock  cropping  out  in  the 
hedge  bank  was  no  longer  of  the  prevailing  red 
sand  of  the  district,  but  of  a  brown  crumbling 
stone.  This  was  of  the  Ludlow  series,  the 
highest  in  the  system.  It  was  but  badly  repre- 
sented here^  no  definite  fossils  appearing  among 
the  loose  rubbish,  into  which  the  stone  broke  as 
it  shattered  at  the  slightest  touch  of  the  hammer. 
We  could  discern  vegetable  remains,  scraps  like 
decomposed  Fuci,  or  other  coarse  sea-weeds; 
and  these  were  interesting  as  indications  of  a 
deep-sea  period,  which  is  supposed  to  "be  the 
condition  in  which  the  Silurian  rocks  were 
formed.    Our  guide  explained  all  this  to  us. 

Half  a  mile  further  along  the  lane  we  were 
startled  by  a  tremendous  explosion,  accom- 
panied bv  a  shower  of  stones  hard  by,  some  of 
which  fell  at  our  feet.  This  proceeded  from  a 
quarry  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  road,  and 
on  looking  into  it  we  saw  most  beautiful  sections 
of  limestone  rock.  The  stone  had  been  dug  out 
to  a  great  depth,  and  the  solid  wall  which  re- 
mained lay  in  even  stratification,  only  dipping  at 
a  gentle  angle  to  the  north. 

Our  guide  told  us  that  this  fine  limestone 
belonged  to  the  Ajmestry  beds.  It  is  fossil  i. 
ferous,  and  we  quickly  recognised  a  few  small 
shells  in  the  large  blocks  taken  from  the  quarry; 
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but  lie  did  not  eneoTirage  tui  to  make  any  search 
there,  as  he  was  guiding  ns  to  a  more  prolific 
hunting  ground  beyond. 

So  we  pushed  on,  passing  through  lorely 
scenes;  woods  so  shelterea  that  they  still 
retained  their  foliage;  hill  sides  all  feathered 
over  with  loW  brushwood  and  luxuriant  ferns ; 
openings  displayinij  a  varied  landscape  of  wood 
and  hill  and  winding  river,  bounded  by  the 
Welsh  mountains;  and  little  hillocks,  once 
mere  rubbish,  but  now  rendered  beautiful  by 
the  entwining  branches  and  feathered  seeds  of 
the  Traveller's  Joy. 

Onward  and  higher  still,  and  we  attain  a  flat 
hill-top,  all  burrowed  and  honeycombed  with 
extensive  quarrying.  Here  was  a  Paradise  for 
the  naturalist.  Our  position  commanded  a  pano- 
rama of  Herefordshire,  part  of  Gloucestershire 
and  Shropshire,  and  Wales  in  the  background.  At 
our  feet  the  dark  woods  were  shaded  with  gold 
and  umber,  as  the  foliage  had  caught  more  or  less 
of  the  autumn  tints,  and  among  them  nestled 
hamlets,  and  churches,  and  farm  buildings,  the 
rounded  hills  on  every  side  denoting  the  preva- 
lence of  the  old  red  sandstone  formation.  And 
even  the  tormented  rocks  among  which  we 
were  encamping  had  their  share  of  beauty, 
their  form  varying  in  interest,  and  the  rubbish 
adorned  with  brambles,  and  weeds,  and  the 
ever  present  Traveller's  Joy. 

Our  guide  pointed  to  these  heaps  of  dSbris, 
and  told  us  that  a  great  variety  of  corals  and 
shells  were  there  to  be  found.  So  we  ceased 
our  contemplation  of  the  distant  prospect,  and 
applied  ourselves  eamestljr  to  the  search. 

xes,  here  were  corals  in  truth,  corals  that 
needed  no  hammer's  stroke  to  detatch  them 
from  the  rock ;  they  lay  in  shapely  masses 
among  the  broken  rubbish,  and  a  woman  or 
child  could  gather  them  up  as  easily  as  shells 
on  the  seashore.  And  like  such  seashore  shells, 
they  were  worn  and  rubbed,  and  had  in  many 
cases  lost  the  delicacy  of  their  outline ;  but 
they  were  very  beautiful  notwithstanding,  and 
their  starry  patterns  were  replete  in  interest. 

First,  there  were  clubby  masses  as  big  as  a 
man's  fist.  You  would  have  thought  them 
common  pebbles  if  you  had  been  unaccustomed 
to  discern  marks  of  fossilisation.  But  on  lifting 
these  .rough  stones,  lo,  all  the  surface  was 
dotted  and  starred  in  a  beautiful  pattern,  every 
dot  the  mouth  of  a  tube,  where  a  tiny  com- 
pound creature  had  protruded  its  head  and 
arms  in  the  far  far  past.  On  closer  examina- 
tion, we  soon  discovered  a  marked  difierence  in 
the  pattern ;  one  had  large  holes  like  those  in 
a  coarse  sponge,  each  one  hexagonal  in  form 
(Favoiites  crettala) ;  and  another,  similar  in  the 
shape  of  the  bulk,  had  fine  holes  like  network 
(-F.  aspera), 

Eesembling  these  in  form,  was  a  massive 
coral,  with  the  numerous  elongated  tubes  com- 
pacted into  a  mass,  undiscernible  the  one  from 
tlie  other  at  the  base,  but  well  developed  at  the 
head.  This  was  one  of  the  sun  corals  (jEeliolites 
inte9t%nalu)f 


Then  there  were  flat  pieces  like  i 
shells,  all  over  dotted  with  tiny  ho 
points.  This  same  coral  appearec 
pyramidal,  shape,  always  with  the  sai 
dotted  surface  (Alveolites  lahechii). 

Other  corals,  in  form  like  massive 
their  tubes  in  clusters,  larger  ones  u 
and  a  circle  of  smaller  ones  surrotL 
{Projpora  iuhulata) :  and  equally  c 
a  thin  species  with  more  scatters 
extreme  shortness  (Thecia),  All  1 
were  beautiful  when  closely  exan 
cially  when  we  were  fortunate  eno 
well  preserved  specimens,  but  the 
cases  was  uninteresting. 

Far  different  in  this  respect  was 
coral  (Syringopora  fascicularu),  ii 
resembled  the  red  coral  of  the  pre 
its  fine  branching  tubes,  and  delical 
than  any  of  the  ^liapeless  niasi 
described.  We  only  found  one  sj 
that  one  was  warmly  welcomed  on 
its  great  beauty. 

Another  very  charming  species  w 
coral  (Catenipora).  Its  tubes  a 
meshes  in  fine  net.  They  are  arrai 
at  various  angles,  like  the  pillars  in 
Staffa.  The  surface  appears  like  i 
ladies'  work.  Of  this  also  we  onl; 
specimen. 

The  Common  Cup  coral  (Cyi 
truncata)  we  found  in  great  abur 
base  like  a  small  trumpet  or  peziza,  ^ 
growing  out  of  it,  and  perhaps  two 
till  the  coral  becomes  a  mass  of 
specimens  on  this  occasion  were  no 
being  generally  detached  cups,  no 
clusters. 

These  corals  lay  scattered  ov€ 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  among  the] 
some  detached  from  the  stone,  an 
imbedded.  Bivalve  shells  were  fa 
common,  and  these  principally  belc 
curious  group  of  Brachiopods ; 
because  having  the  lower  valve  fasi 
rock  they  were  furnished  with  two 
arms,  by  means  of  which  to  collect 
When  at  rest,  these  arms  were  co 
in  the  shell.  The  valves  were  no 
by  an  actual  hinge,  but  hairs  pass 
one  valve  from  the  other,  and  b 
animal  was  fixed  to  its  house.  J 
seas  they  were  the  prevailing  form 
but  their  numbers  have  decreased  i 
of  ages,  and  now  they  are  but  sec 
sented. 

Numerous  specimens  of  a  little  ] 
(JS.  Borealis),  both  its  valves  quite  s 
lying  among  the  rubbish.  It  ww 
than  a  field-pea,  but  more  oval  1 
length  of  the  shell  exceeding  tii 
There  were  many  loose  valves  of  a 
of  this  order — the  Strophonema  cw 
these  the  under  valve  is  flat-r 
grooved  concentrically,  while  the 
is  much  inflated.     Tho   hinge   p 
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road  and  aqnare*  and  the  breadth  of  the  whole 
ndl  eonaiderablj  exceeds  its  length.  We  got 
ome  specimens  of  these  two  inches  in  breadth, 
Bd  with  both  valyes  well  developed ;  but  the 
lore  frequent  specimens  were  of  disconnected 
aires.  A  pretty  little  shell,  also  a  Braehiopod 
^u  frequent  enough,  ^o  larger  than  the 
Ujfneonelkt,  and  with  the  hinge  lapping 
rer  at  the  point,  it  was  beautifully  ribbed  and 
triated.  The  specimens  were  nearly  all  free 
^om  the  stone  {Orthis  rustica).  One  Penta- 
«nifl  rewarded  our  search.  It  was  an  inch 
id  a  half  broad,  rather  short  in  proportion, 
id  much  inflated  on  both  sides,  the  surface  of 
£  shell  coarsely  ribbed. 
There  were  some  sheUs  with  the  back  of  the 
Irea  prolonged  into  wing-like  processed  ex- 
eding  the  extension  of  the  hmge  of  Stro- 
memo,  and  like  it  with  the  upper  valve  more 
dated  than  tiie  lower  one.  These  belonged 
the  Spir^er  family,  named  from  the  spiral 
ms  peculiar  to  the  whole  group.  The  nolo 
ar  the  hinge  allowed  the  passage  of  the 
Beh  of  hairs  by  which  the  animal  anchored 
elf  to  its  rocky  home. 

Sereral  genera  of  Cephalopoda,  mollusks 
th  true  head,  ears,  ana  eyes  are  found  in 
torian  rocks.  Belonging  to  this  order,  of 
lieh  the  Cuttle  fish  and  iNautilus  are  familiar 
isting  examples,  was  a  spiral  shell,  looking 
»  an  Ammonite  or  "serpent-stone."  Our 
eeimen  had  ridges  aU  along  its  whorls,  and 
i  striated  likewise  (Enomphalut  funatu$), 
e  also  found  another  shell  of  this  order, 
Bswhat  like  that  of  the  common  garden 
d  (BeUeraphon  dilaiatus).  All  the  shells  of 
•  Cephalopoda  are  divided  into  chambers. 
m  Bellerophon  has  but  one  large  chamber, 
die  the  Nautilus  and  Ammonite  have  several. 
Kany  specimens  of  another  member  of  this 
1%  rewarded  our  search  on  a  former  occa- 
Q,  when  our  hunting  ground  was  a  hill  in 
lOMhire,  overlooking  the  Severn,  called 
nthal  Edge.  There  we  found  fossils  like 
ie]y  sculptured  obelisks,  and  these  proved  to 
apright  Cephalopod  shells,  each  shell  divided 

0  a  great  numoer  of  chambers  one  story 
>Te  another,  like  the  rooms  in  a  tall  tower 
'tioeeratile).  Fossils  like  stems  were  strewed 
Jywhcre,  beautifully  rounded  or  five-sided, 

1  little  sections  of  them  were  likewise  scat- 
^  in  abundance,  resembling  small  buttons. 
»e  were  portions  of  the  stems  or  feelers  of 


the  JSncriniie,  or  stone-lily.  This  ovrioua 
animal  is  endowed  with  a  stony  stem,  by  which 
it  adheres  to  the  rock.  In  some  species,  the 
arms  or  feelers  are  well  developed,  sprin^g  in 
numbers  from  the  stony  cup,  which  is  situated 
on  the  stem  just  as  a  flower  would  be.  Others 
are  without  stems,  and  resemble  the  Sea 
Urchin,  except  that  they  are  always  rooted  to 
the  rock.  They  were  very  plentiful  in  the  early 
seas,  and  acted  as  scavengers,  picking  up  all  the 
decaying  matter,  such  being  their  natural  food. 

The  Graptolite,  or  Sea-pen,  is  abundant  in 
the  Aymestry  rock,  near  Ludlow.  It  appears 
like  mere  drawings  in  white  chalk  upon  the 
dark  stone.  The  Aymestry  rock  of  Ludlow  is 
of  the  same  date  as  that  in  the  quarry  where 
the  blasting  was  going  on. 

But  the  most  curious  and  characteristic 
fossil  of  the  Silurian  seas,  is  the  Trilobite,  a 
little  crustacean,  so  called  from  the  three-lobed 
figure  of  their  bodies.  These  swarmed  in  the 
then  seas,  as  the  shrimps  do  in  those  of  the 
present  day.  They  have  a  shield  or  plate  on 
their  back,  very  prominent  eyes,  and  their  body 
is  divided  into  numerous  segments.  When  in 
repose,  they  curled  themselves  up  like  our 
wood-louse ;  and,  except  for  the  three  ridges  on 
the  back,  their  armour  resembled  that  of  the 
little  marine  animal  familiarly  known  now  as 
"Coat  of  mail." 

We  found  no  Trilobites  in  our  Dormington 
quarry,  but  our  kind  guide  bestowed  speci- 
mens upon  us  from  his  own  collection. 

We  were,  however,  weU  content  with  the 
success  of  our  day.  We  had  seen  the  Ludlow 
rocks  with  the  Aymestry  leaning  upon  them, 
and  topped  by  the  Wenlock  series,  tnus  show- 
ing one  side  of  a  ridge  of  upheaval,  where 
volcanic  or  other  force  had  raised  the  beds, 
causing  them  to  recline  in  the  natural  order  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  inverted  order  on  the 
other.  The  side  we  examined  waa  where  the 
inverted  order  was  observed,  for  the  Wenlock, 
which  crowned  our  quarried  hill,  was  the 
lowest  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series. 
We  had  collected  corals  and  brachiopods  in 
abundance,  with  a  couple  of  the  Cuttle  fish 
family,  and  had  learned  to  distinguish  the 
Trilobite  and  Sea-pen. 

The  sun  set  over  the  distant  hills,  and  gilded 
the  changing  foliage  with  intenser  colounng  as 
we  walked  cheerdy  homewards,  gratefid  to 
God  for  lie  beauty  and  variety  of  His  works. 


Chimes  of  the  Dying  Tear. 


HE  year  ia  dying — calm  and  low 
Its  parting  memories  ebb  and  flow, 
IAb,  oy  each  rippling  wave  of  thought^ 
Some  r^qne  of  the  past  is  brought ; 
And  in  vie  gentle  murmuring. 
Long  anient  voices  seem  to  ring 
w  itb  loved  familiar  tons. 


The  year  is  dying — on  its  shore 
Once  cherish^  forms,  now  seen  no  more, 
A  moment  stand,  then  slowly  gUde, 
Cold  saddening  corses,  down  the  tide. 
And  while  I  gaze  aU  mournfully. 
Their  dreary  shadows  floating  by, 
Leave  me  alone{  alone. 


OtTB  OVf9  ttBEfllDB. 


JHie  yeitf  is  dyittg-HBiiioe  iti  mora 

Hopes  hxve  gone  down,  then  newly  borii, 

Ana  p(7w  of  mimy  a  f^allant  bark, 

Nftttfijlit,  nod^  remains  bnt  drift-wood  da^k ; 
IHiile  in  the  6avems  of  Time's  deej), 
Th«r  foiindered  joys  wcHrely  Ae«p, 
No  iiiore  for  me  to  rise. 

The  year  is  dyirig— golden  hoars 

Of  g^dening  sun,  or  softening  showers ; 

Seasons  of  duty  passed  aWay, 

Seasons  for  thought,  oh !  where  ore  they  ? 
Gone,  like  the  silvery  clcam  of  light, 
Which,  glancing  o*cr  the  waters  bright, 
Touches  the  strand  and  dies. 

The  year  is  dying — ^hark  the  chime, 
The  midnight  knell  of  parting  Time  I 
The  year  is  dead     Oh  I  bring  me  back 
All  I  have  lost  thro'  life's  long  track. 
Bid  friends  revive,  bid  hope?  return. 
Give  back  the  priceless  hours  I  mourn. 
Time,  precious  I'ime  restofe ! 

The  year  is  dead.     That  wish  is  vain. 

The  slumbering  friend  will  wake  again  ; 

The  foundered  liope  once  more  may  rise, 

Like  winter's  seed  'neath  summer  skies. 
Bat  noiaght  will  now  avail  thy  tears, 
No  Bastar  comes  to  wasted  years. 
2%me,  Time  rduiyu  no  more! 


The  SabMth  Hoilrs. 

Bt  RXT.  J.  DATliBa,  BICTDR  OP  WAUK>KB!r,  KORVOLK. 

L 

The  Sabbath  hours  I  like  sonny  isles 

They  rise  above  life's  clouded  deep ; 
Shores  where  the  landscape  ever  smiles, 

Ana  wiuring  tempests  ever  sleep  ; 
W^ere  soft  rich  aim  the  sensM  steep, 

And  bteathe  forgetfnlness  of  woe ; 
Where  Angel  bands  glad  vigil  keep, 

And  tci^h  our  musing  hearts  to  gloW 
With  holy  ih6u^ts  Bal£me,  such  as  the  blessed 
know  I 

n. 
The  Sabbath  hours !  whose  treasures  hold 

The  priceless  wealth  of  holy  peace. 
Oh,  here  your  sacred  stores  unfold. 

And  bid  this  fevered  turmoil  cease ! 


Comet,  gentle  spbit !  now  Teleaie 
Our  earth-bonnd  hearts  that  pant  lor  1 

Now  let  our  wavering  Mth  inorease, 
And  bid  us  soar  frcmi  earth,  And  0M 
Those  glorioas  holy  scenes  that  shall  to  «i 

m. 
The  Sabbath  houi« !  the  gems  of  Tilfi«, 

Set  by  Grod's  hand  upon  his  brow  ; 
They  prompt  the  wearied  heart  to  olimb 

To  aistant  years,  ere  yet,  as  norr. 
The  young  glad  earth  had  learned  to  ho\ 

Enslaved,  to  hell's  polluting  brood. 
Oh,  God !  our  dark-stained  e^ih  endow 

With  grace  as  fair  as  when  it  stood 
In  holiest  oeaaty  bright,  and  Thou  prodi 

4  good! 


Glad  holy  hours !-  ye  seem  to  tell 

Of  future  time,  with  prophet  tone, 
When  one  glad  song  of  praise  shall  swd 

From  the  wide  earth  to  God  :Uone; 
When  every  clime  and  circling  zone 

Shall  see  fair  Mercy's  flag  xmfurled. 
Speed,  Mercy,  speed !  till  fiom  his  thror 

Hell's  proud  usnrper  shall  be  hurled. 
Haste,  haste,  ye  happy  hours  I  the  Sabba 
world  I 


The  Words  of  Jesns. 


"If  thou  eanat  believe,  aU  thiBM  aro  poMible  i 
belleroth/'-Bt  Mark  ix.  28. 

Jjord,  I  am  sorely  troubled !  lo,  each  wave 
Of  Thy  displeasure  rolleth  over  me. 
Is  there  no  succour  to  be  found  in  Thee  ? 
Is  Thine  arm  shortened,  that  it  cannot  sav 
Oh !  if  Thou  canst  do  aught^  Lord,  hear  m 
In  my  deep  agony  I  yet  will  cling 
Unto  the  Cross ;  there  all  my  sorrow  brin^ 
And  if  I  perish<  1  will  perish  there ! 
Hark !  through  the  darkness  comes  Thy  f 

voice  : 
Unto  my  bM.  its  tender  accents  speak — 
"  My  power  is  boundless,  but  thy  faith  is ' 
No  longer  in  despairing  anguish  grieve  ; 
Besting  on  Me,  thy  heart  shall  still  rejoic< 
For  all  ia  possible  to  him  that  dotii  believe 

A.  H. : 


^t  iamiljg  ^rrap-§ook^ 


FAMILY  PICTUBB?. 

GO  into  a  family  where  thfete  U  no- 
thing external  to  interrupt  the  happi- 
ness of  its  memberb,  atd  nothing 
wanting  that  can  essentially  promote 
it;  and  I  find  everybody  as  injkent  on 
making  troubles,  as  if  it  were  their  misery  to 
have  none.  At  breakfast,  neace  ifl  disturbed, 
and  the  ^blesiing  of  abonaance  forgotten,  be- 
oaoBe  an  egg  Ib  not  boiled  enough — tnongh  fire 


'3 


minutes  and  hot  water  would  finish  ii 
l>reakfkdt,awa1kor  a  ride  is  rende^red  th 
disagreeable,  and  the  delights  of  see 
sunshine  disregarded,  because  no  one 
whether  they  pjrcfer  to  go  up  hlil  c 
though  it  is  evident  all  will  oe  satis 
have  not  their  choice.  At  noon,  every 
gins  to  grumble  because  the  day  is 
which  might  be  excused,  if  it  would  cc 
AJb  dinner,  the  gentleman  is  out  of 


SAYINGS  Ot  'ntk  "WtBE  ASD  GOOD. 


Si 


beemie  the  window  u  open ;  whereas  notliing 
on  be  more  easy  than  to  get  np  and  shnt  it. 
lie  lidy  ifl  out  of  humour,  because  the  butcher 
hi  lent  beef  instead  of  mutton,  though  no  one 
It  tible  cares  whether  they  eat  mutton  or  beef. 
The  daughter  is  out  of  humour,  because  she  is 
ntting  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  table ;  though 
she  m  no  reason  on  earth  for  preferring  the 
other  side,  but  because  she  is  not  sitting  there. 
lie  boys  are  out  of  humour,  because  a  shower 
prerents  their  ^oing  out ;  though,  till  it  began, 
they  bad  not  discovered  that  they  wished  to  go 
ont  The  servant  is  out  of  humour,  because  the 
bell  bas  rang  a  second  time  before  he  could 
nswer  it  the  first. 

"The  evening  in  a  family  party,  of  well- 
bfonned,  accomplished,  and  agreeable  people, 
did  they  happen  to  be  in  a  good  humour,  could 
not  pasi  otherwise  than  pleasantly.  But  here 
ereTTthing  goes  wrong.  Mary  is  vexed  because 
8inh  opens  the  instrument  first.  Sarah  will 
not  pky  because  Mary  is  vexed,  and  Mary  will 
not  play  for  about  the  same  reason — and  so 


neither  plvys.  Jane  cannot  do  her  work  be- 
cause Ami  has  lost  her  needle,  though  five 
hundred  needles  were  offered  to  her  choice, 
neither  can  she  quietly  leave  her  work  undone. 
**  I  go  into  another  family,  where  the  hand  of 
adversity  presses  hard ;  where  unace^istomed 

genury  nas  abridged  the  indulgences,  tod  over- 
anging  evil  sadaens  the  bosoms  of  its  inmates. 
I  see  UL6  father  come  home,  after  a  day  of 
anxious  exertion  for  his  family,  and  instead  of 
being  greeted  with  cheerfulness  aijid  snules,  to 
lighten  his  bosom  of  its  cares,  or  at  least  to  re- 
quite him  for  their  .endurance,  he  flnas  nothing 
but  superfluous  ill-humour,  and  useless  contra- 
dictions, and  teasing  importuiiities.  .  Why  this, 
why  that;  why  not  the  otuerP  If  he  wants 
anything,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  cannot  be 
had ;  if  he  complains  of  anything,  it  is  the  very 
^ing  that  must  be ;  he  cannot  j)Ut  so  much  as 
his  hat  or  his  stick  down,  but  it  is  in  the  wrong 
place.  His  wearied  mind  is  regaled  with  no- 
thing but  complaints." 

Casolinb  Fbt. 


Sagxngs  ai  %  WiiU  anft  <?l0ir&. 


▲  TBAB  8  TBOUBLBS. 

f  OMETIMES  I  compare  the  troubles 
we  have  to  undergo  in  the  course  of  a 
year  to  a  great  bundle  of  faggots,  fat 
too  large  for  us  to  lift.  But  God 
does  not  require  us  to  carry  the  whole 
He  mercifully  unties  the  bundle,  and 
first  one  stick,  which  we  are  able  to 
^*frj  to-day,  and  then  another  which  we  are  to 
*^  to-morrow,  and  so  on.  This  we  might 
•*«ify  manage,  if  we  would  only  take  the  bur- 
^  appointed  for  us  each  day ;  but  we  choose 
^  increase  our  trouble  by  carrying  yesterday's 
*^k  over  again  to-day,  and  adding  to-morrow's 
°^cn  to  pur  load  before  we  are  required  to 
•^ear  it"— John  Newton. 

COHTBNTMENT. 

•*  They  that  deserve  nothing  should  be  con- 
J^iitwitn  anything.  Bless  God  for  what  you 
*^ve,  and  trust  God  for  what  you  want.  If 
^e  cannot  bring  our  condition  to  our  mind,  we 
^TMt  bring  our  mind  to  our  condition.  If  a 
^an  is  not  content  in  the  state  he  is  in,  he  will 
5^?*  ^  content  in  the  state  he  would  be  in." — 

VUCILT  BULB. 

*  O'er  wayward  childhood  would'st  thou  hold 

firm  nile, 
^T)d  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  P 
*^ve,  hope,  and  patience,  these  must  bo  thy 

A  fi™<»»' 

And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep 

BchooL*' — CoLBBipei. 


"  To  reprove  snMtU  faults  with  unAu)^  veWi 
mence,  is  As  absurd  as  if  a  man  should  take  b 
hammer  because  he  saw  a  fiy  on  hi^  frbnd*!; 
forehead." — AiroK. 

'*  When  it  is  well  with  me,  it  is  well  wilh  nb- 
wife;  when  it  is  well  with  my  wife,  it  is  well 
with  the  children ;  when  it  is  well  with  th^ 
children,  it  is  well  with  the  servants  ;  jand  when 
it  is  well  with  the  servants,  it  is  ^ell  with  the 
parish."— An  Old  WBitBB. 

CHEBBFULNESS. 

**  Cheerfulness  and  a  festival  Spirit  fifllhe  soul 
full  of  harmony ;  it  composes  music  for  churches 
and  hearts ;  it  makes  and  publishes  gloHfi- 
cations  of  God ;  it  produces  thankfulness,  and 
serves  the  end  of  charity ;  and  when  the  oil  of 
gladness  runs  over,  it  makes  bright  and  tall 
emissions  of  light  and  holy  fires,  reaching  up 
to  a  cloud,  and  making  joy  round  about :  ana, 
therefore,  since  it  is  so  innocent,  and  may  be  so 
pious,  and  full  of  holy  advantage,  whatever  can 
minister  to  this  holy  joy  does  set  forward  the 
work  of  religion  and  charity."  —  JebBmt 
Taylor. 

the  love  of  god. 

''  I'm  apt  to  think  the  man, 
Tliat  could  surround  the  sum  of  things,  and 'Spy 
The  heart  of  God,  and  secrets  of  fiis  empire. 
Would  speak  but  love.    With  him  the  bright 

result 
Would  change  the  hue  of  intermediate  scenes, 
And  make  one  thing  of  all  Theology." 

— G-AXBOLD. 
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OTJS  OWN  HBESIDB. 


mu  ^emaftbit. 


BY  AT7NT  MEBCY  AKD  UNCLE  OHBBHrUL. 


EKIQMAS,  ANA&BAXS,  &a,  FOR  MEITTAL 

EXEECISE. 

I. 

1.  A  counia^  in  Asia. 

2.  An  officer  of  King  Dayid. 

3.  A  part  of  the  hnrngn  frame. 

4.  A  well-known  Indian  fruit. 

5.  An  English  country  titter 

6.  A  well-known  grain. 

7.  One  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

The  initials  read  forwards,  name  a  famous 
Eastern  city,  and  the  finals  read  backwards, 
name  its  great  ruler  of  warlike  memory.— India. 
II. 

1.  A  latin  preposition. 

2.  A  latin  preposition. 

3.  A  poisonous  American  snake. 

4.  Condensed  moist  atmosphere. 

5.  A  Boman  weight. 

6.  Part  of  a  cannon. 

7.  To  propagate  by  budding. 

8.  A  runaway  soldier. 

The  initials  and  finals  name  ihe  inventor  of 
an  interesting  optical  instrument. — W.F. 
in. 

1.  A  Boman  emperor." 

2.  A  character  m)m  Shakspeare. 

3.  The  first  Christian  emperor. 


HAPPY   New   Year!— holy    and  I 
py— to    all    our    Nieces     and  I 
Nemiews. 

Heaps  of  letters — our  monthly 
budget  takes  some  hours  to  read 
through-— indicate  the  interest  taken  in  our 
Eecreation  page.  But  we  hope  the  new  year 
will  greatly  add  to  our  Fireside  sfathering.  We 
bid  all  new  comers  welcome,  and  give  them  a 
mission  to  bring  more. 

How  many  would  be  brought  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  if  ^ve  hundred  of  our  nieces  and  | 
five  hundred  of  our  nephews  brought  one  each 
every  month,  and  every  one  so  brought  followed  ' 
their  good  example  P    Who  will  be  "  one  of  a 
thousand  P  " 

Aunt  and  Uncle  hope  to  multiply  prizes  this 
year.    They  will  ^ire  particulars  next  month. 
The  three  prizes  for  "Answers  "  promised  last   I 
year  are  awarded  to  "David  C,     "Ikvbsti-   ' 
OATOB,"  and  "  F.J  .B.C."    The  prize  for  "  Con- 
tributions "  is  awarded  to  "  Silvia."    We  shall  , 
be  glad  to  know  where  to  send  the  prizes. 
"  W.F.,"  "  Julia  C,"  "  W.O.,"  and  "  C.W.S.."   , 
deserve  "  honourable  mention/*    Some  of  our  | 
young  friends  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  fable 
of  "  the  hare  and  the  tortoise." 

Solutions,  Answers,  &c.,  to  be  sent,  by  the 
20th  of  each  month,  to  "Aunt  Mercy  and 
Uncle  Cheerful,"  care  of  the  Publisher,  24, 
Paternoster-row. 


4.  A  Swiss  patriot. 

5.  A  monarch  i  ecently  deposed. 

6.  A  general  who  served  under  Nap' 

7.  A  town  of  Asia  Minor. 

8.  A  distinguished  English  writer. 
The  initials  and  reversed  finals 

living  sovereigns.— E.P. 

IV. 

Those  who  shun  me  are  plagued  and 
Those  who  have  me  are  quite  in  a  fe 
Those  who  lose  me  are  horridly  vex< 
Those  who  gain  me  have  lost'  me  for 
(By  the  celebrated  Dr.  Abernett 
beibre  published.    Communicated  bj 

transpositions. — ENGLISH   BIS 

1.  DA  WEES  N. 

2.  RYTBARTUE. 

3.  W  L  E  J  L  E. 

4.  AEMTEIL. 

5.  D  E  Y  L I  E. 

6.  Y  A  K  W  E  M  H. 

7.  S  O  L  N  I W. 

WORD  PUZZLE. 
I. 

Square -the  word  COINT. 

II. 
Transpose  into  good  advice  *' A  J 
Year  to  *  Our  Own  Fireside.*  " 

NOUN  PARAGRAPH. 

Profession     .    .    conscience    . 
.    tempers    .    words    .    balance 
•    consistency  .        .    efforts. 

DEFINITION. 

"  Time." 

BOUTS   RIMES. 

tl 

fl 

d 

n 

n 

fi 

ft 
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ANSWERS  AND  SOLUTK 

(See  page  781,  Vol.  I.) 
I. 
Promises. 
II. 
1.  Burke.  2.  Irving.    3.  Baglan. 
5.  Ignatius.   6.  Nero.    7.  Galueo.    i 
9.  Alva.    10.  Mirabeau.    Birmingh 

CELEBRATED  BATTLES. 

1.  Bosworth.  2.  Waterloo.  3. 
4.  Bannockburn.  5.  A^incourt.  6. 
7.  Trafalgar.    8.  Hastings. 
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ADAPTS 
SETTEE 
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A.S.  andM.  B. 


PLEASE 
LI  STEN 
ESCOE  T 
ATONER 
SEEENE 
ENTEEE 


W.F. 


XVIOMA. 

Tongue. 

DBFINITI0N8. 
Start  ;— 
"Laitroiu  gems  embroidered  in  the  veil  of 

'^Smbols  of  God's  promises  which  shine 
Bost  brilliantly  in  the  night  of  sorrow." 

W.  0..  M.  B.,  and  Lilian  E. 
"Silent  teachers  telling  us  that    'God  is 
love."'-EyBLiKB. 
"  Heaven's  golden  alphabet."— T.  V. 
"Nature's  harmonious  choir."— F.  J.  E.  C. 
"Night's  sentinels  keeping  silent  7igil  over 
earlji'g  ileeping  myriads." — Lotus. 

"  Mansions  built  by  Nature's  hand : — 
And,  kply,  there,  the  spirits  of  the  blest, 
Dwell,  clothed  in  radiance."     ( Wordsworth.) 

E.  B.  B. 

COLLBCTBD  BT  JLS  IBISH  IMTjLLIO. 

)•  "Diamonds    to  deck  the  raven  brow  of 

J  "Living  sapphires." — Miltok. 
*"Lunas  waiting  maids." — L  J.  B, 
^  "The  sparkling  eyes  of  night." — J.  G. 
I'  "Infimle  ciphers."— M.  V.  G.  H. 
^'  "Gilt  edges  of  the  Book  of  Creation." 
Fanny  E.n. 
''  '*  Those  fires  divine, 

So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord,  are  thine." 

silently  one  by  one  in  the  infinite  meadows 
^     ot  heaven, 

^ioiiomedthe  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots 
^     of  the  angels.'  —{Lon^ellow!) — Lotus. 
.    Sparkling    gems  in  God's  vast  treasure- 
W-E.i.L.B. 
"Jewels  in  the  diadem  of  night." 
_  NINAM.H. 

,  ^ctures  of  little  kindnesses  in  the  dark 
*yoflife."_EvBLiNB. 

. ,  A.  broad  blue  sea  studded  with  numberless 
«l^ti  of  gold."-C.  W.  8. 

Emblems  of  God's    children  shining    as 
^m  in  a  benighted  world."— C.  D.  M. 
Ittiips  in  the  arched  roof  of  heaven." 

E.  B.  and  E.  B.  B. 
■   Modest  subjects  who  seem  to  veil  their 
^*cei  It  the  approach  of  their  illustrious  king." 

David  C. 
Celeitial  compasses."— -Lours. 
Nighfs  remembrancers  of  God's  watchful 
fare.".^Ai.D.  Banks. 


"  Worlds  not  realised."— B.  D . 
"Emblems  of  bright  hopes." 

Abthub  and  Alios  and  B.  A. 
"Diamonds  of  the  purest  water." 

F.  H.  Znapp  and  Sophib. 
"  The  flowerets  of  of  the  sky."— A.  S.  and  F. 
"  The  spangled  floor  of  the  angel's  home." 

"  The  silent  voices  of  night  declaring  *  the 
gloryofGod.'"— M.  E. 
"  Angels'  eyes  watch ing_ earth's  children." 

M.  T.,  Emmib,  and  E.  H.  B. 
"Celestial  poetir."— C.  H.  and  W.  F. 
"  Some  of  night's  redeeming  features." 

W.F. 
"Nature's  *  Night-lights,' which  require  no 
lamp,  burn  their  time,  are  perfectly  safe,  and 
have  no  smeU." — Bbssib. 
"  Silent,  but  universal  preachers."— C.  H. 
"  Attendants  upon  the  queen  of  night." 

David  0. 
"  Distant  relations  of  our  earth."— W.  F. 
"  Christian  graces  made  visible  by  the  dark 
night  of  adversity."— C.  D.  M. 

"Little  gimlet-holes  made  to  let  the  glory 
through."    (A  ChiloPs  definition.) 

F.  J.  E.  C.  and  Thb  Sistbbs. 
"  Golden  nails  in  Heaven's  sapphire  floor." 

Lotus. 
"  Eemembrancers  of  that  glorious  day  when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."— F.  J.  E.  C. 

bouts  bikes. 
Help  me,  O  God,  to  cull  the  flower  of  Truth; 
That  spotless  flower  which  found,  will  ever  live. 
And  spread  a  fragrant  charm   o'er    earthly 

things, 
That  none  of  other  kind  can  ever  give. 
And  Thou  who  art  the  Way,  the  Life,  the  Light, 
Wilt  cause  on  me  the  dead,  the  daik,  to  shine 
That  saving  light  which  emanates  from  Thee, 
And  make  my  mind,  my  heart,  akin  to  Thine. 

c.w.s. 

II. 
'Tis  all  in  vain  to  know  the  truth. 

Unless  the  truth  we  live ; 
Our  knowledge  of  the  highest  things 

No  real  bliss  can  give. 
Do  Thou,  O  source  of  heavenly  light. 

Upon  us  deign  to  shine, 
That  living,  we  may  live  to  Thee, 
Or  dying,  still  be  Thine. 

J.  V.  FOWLIB. 
III. 

light  in  thy  light. 

My  Saviour,  on  the  word  of  truth. 

In  earnest  hope  I  live  ; 
I  ask  for  all  the  precious  things 

Thy  boundless  love  can  give. 
I  look  for  many  a  lesser  light 

About  my  path  to  shine ; 
But  chiefly  long  to  walk  with  Thee, 

And  ojdj  trust  in  Thine. 

C. 
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£MOI£S  07  THB  LiVB  ^J)  MiKIB- 
TBT    OF    THE    Rbv.    ThOMAB    EaF- 

JLBS,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  Thomas 
Stamford  Eafflos,  !d.A.,  o|  tlie  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  —  Lon- 
dom  Jackflon,Walford,  andHodder. 

Wi  re^et  our  limited  space  precludes  a 
longer  notice  of  this  most  interesting  and  sug- 

Sestive  memoir.  For  judicious  selection  of 
lustratiye  topics,  for  condensation  of  the  am- 
plitude of  materifvls  which  such  a  life  naturally 
afforded,  for  the  absence  of  that  filial  egotism, 
which  so  often  tempts  kinsmen  to  the  eztrava- 

§ant  eulogy  which  aims  at  making  a  hero  of 
le  subject  of  the  biography,  rather  than  a 
truthful  photograph  of  *lmy  father  as  he  lived," 
this  Yolume  is  alil:e  honourable  to  its  author, 
and  to  his  theme.  If  the  charm  of  dramatic 
writing  be  the  development  of  the  characters 
by  their  own  words,  Dr.  Baffles'  Memoir  is  a 
legitimate  drama  of  real  life.  The  Editor  has 
conscientiously  restricted  himself  to  sufficient 
prologue  and  epilogue  to  define  the  parts,  and 
preserve  the  continuity  of  his  piece,  and  it^ 
mUe  en  scene  is  admirably  successful.  A  per- 
sonal unity,  spread  over  seventy  years,  is 
maintained  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala. 

We  have  perused  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  Baffles  " 
with  minffled  feelings  of  admiration  of  the  man 
and  of  adoration  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
made  him  the  distingmshed  instrument  he  was. 
Probably  few  of  the  more  modem  fathers  of  the 
Church  were  ever  **  in  labours  more  abundant" 
than  he,  pastoral,  pulpit,  and  institutionaL 
Wesley  and  \Vhitfield,  and,  after  them,  the 
late  Dr.  Bobert  Newton,  are  the  only  great 
preachers  in  whose  **  joumevings  oft "  and 
innumerable  sermons  we  can  find  a  parallel  to 
the  imwearied  life  of  Dr.  Baffles.  Taking  from 
almost  his  boyhood,  a  remarkable  position  as  a 
Christian  orator,  his  protracted  life  presented 
a  space  for  public  toil,  which  has  not  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  many.  The  hearty,  unaffected  piety 
disclosed,  nay  "bewrayed  m  his  speech,  in 
the  inartificial  intercourse  of  private  life,  and  in 
the  confidential  correspondence  with  members 
of  his  family,  and  other  friends,  who  '*  knew 
what  manner  of  spirit  he  was  of,"  supply  the 
only  adequate  solution  of  the  lofty  eminence 
he  attained.  It  was  the  *'  pattern  shown  li^m  on 
.  the  mount,"  familiarised  by  a  hi^h  tone  of  close 
personal  communion  with  God,  which  ever 
sent  him  down  to  the  congregation  with 
the  glory  of  his  Divine  Master  reflected  on  the 
brilliant  features  of  his  character.  As  a  plat- 
form speaker,  his  rhetorical  powers  would  nave 
raised  him  to  eminence,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment of  public  life  he  had  chosen  to  invest 
them.    Ak  a  preac^ieri  hi«  lucid  style,  soond 


evangelical  sentiments,  theologies 
menti,  general  information,  sinpi 
and  pathos  in  narrative,  heart-stirr 
mental  appe^s,  and  unrivalled  tact 
ising  individual  facts,  which  came 
the  confidential  intercourse  between 
people,  constituted  an  effective  mini 
way  most  acceptable  to  his  attach* 
and  productive  of^"  much  fruit  to  t 
God."  As  husband  and  father,  h< 
loved  and  honoured  at  home,  only 
was  there  best  known  and  realised. 
the  magnates  of  history,  literary 
military,  and  even  ecclesiastical,  ^ 
popular  in  public  than  in  domestic 
with  the  Divine  Galilean,  "the  v 
after  them,"  but  unlike  Him  who  ii 
had  the  pre-eminence,  their  first  a: 
ciples  were  not  of  their  own  fam 
truly  great  man  is  great  at  home, 
abroad.  The  testimony  of  kinsme 
partial  in  its  extravagance,  but  t] 
greater  condemnation  than  its  sile 
highly-esteemed  Editor  of  Dr.  Baffle 
has  not  forgotten  the  son,  in  disci 
duty  to  a  parent,  but  he  has  provok 
ment  by  any  ultra  intrusion  of  h 
beyond  the  reasonable  interest  of  the 
the  delineation  of  the  character  o 
whom  it  delighted  to  honour." 

As  the  head  of  a  household,  we 
grateful  recollections,  spread  over  m 
of  Dr.  Baffles'  hospitable  adherei 
precept — "  Be  not  forgetful  to  entei 
gers.'  They  could  not  easily  forget 
ous  bonhommie  of  their  entertainer, 
guest  were  on  the  same  terms  the  n 
threshold  was  crossed,  as  they  w« 
moment  of  departure.  Favoured,  fro 
period,  with  the  comfort  of  easy  circ 
ne  liberally  dispensed  them  to  others 
those  of  his  brethren  in  the  mil 
might  be  visiting  Liverpool.  Alway 
house  had  room,  and  his  larger  hea 
nal  welcome,  for  one  and  aD.  Pre 
private  dwellings  ever  received,  d 
reverend  Doctor's  long-spared  Ufe,  S( 
able  a  number  of  men  of  mark  i 
character.  His  decease  has  had  al 
of  the  "  removal  of  an  ancient  land-i 
it  will  be  long,  indeed,  before  there 
consciousness  of  his  place  haying 
gether  supplied.  We  heartily  com 
volume  to  the  thoughtful  study  of  ou 

Thb  Book  akd  its  Missions. — I 
London :  W.  Kent  and  Co. 

Will  teach  its  readers  to  value  th( 
and  to  interest  themselves  in  the  circ 
the  Bible.    The  Sketch  of  the '<  Life 
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aUj  V7Xtt«»f  And  promOf  jft  Aoble 
roe  ChnBtuui  womanlipoa.  We  xhun 
onuxioiid  tihip  Qxagftziixo. 

[If     JTBOX     fffiB    \Ln    OV    THB    3EblV. 

SioxH  Bnsu  By  the  fier.  Claude 
*d. — ^LoftdoiL :  ^ames  If  iabet  &  Co. 

interesting  and  profitable  biograDhy 
m  fidkn  into  lianda.  X3-ifted  wiui  a 
rtraogcdinary  powers,  and  a  ^;enial  dis- 
^kioh  could  not  fail  to  win  golden 
ran  all  who  Jcnew  Jbim,  Mr.  Bird  was 
oinent  for  sterling  piety  and  minis* 
dtedness.  The  b(Mk  is  really  a:trea- 
will  absorb  the  reader  till  he  reaohes 
ige.  We  quote  two  anecdotes  which 
^one  in  a  very  amnsine  manner^-the 
t  spirit  of  this  good  and  holy  man : — 

\ one olhis long  wmter  jonrneys  to  Cam- 
•  ooU  was  ezoiSBvre;  and  as  he  was  very 
»  cold,  he  took  care  to  travel  inside  the 
lother  ondergradnate,  a  lellow-traveller, 
Dot  secure  tbe  same  goodlarbme,  suffered 
f  firom  exposure  .as  to  ibe  in  4iMiger  of 
.ess.  Jdr.  bird  okYe  up  his  own  place  to 
ravelled  outaide^  the  rsmainder  of  the 
I  self  sacrifice  kindled  the  poor  fellow's 
he  looked  upon  Mr.  Bird  as  his  friend  for 
yver  afterwards  met  him  without  evincing 
St  regard." 

«r  tale  is  as  foUows : — 
iird  once  found  some  boys  worrying  a 
eat  in  the  by-lanes  of  Cambridge,  and 
y  would  kill  the  poor  animal,  he  bousht 
:  for  sixpence,  and  carried  it  off  to  nis 
but  aa  he  could  not  very  well  let  himself 
1  public  carrying  a  cat  in  his  arms,  he 
ler  into  his  tail-pocket.  As  he  passed 
principal  thoroughfares,  however,  he  ob- 
b  each  person  who  went  by  turned  round 
lum,  and  laughed ;  so  he  looked  round 
id  then  perceived  the  cat's  bushy  tail 
at  behind,  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and 
in  the  air.  This  anecdote  is  .thoroughly 
tic  of  his  consideration  for .  dumb  crea- 
I  never  passed  an  insect  in  the  path  with- 
Qg  to  remove  it  into  a  place  of  safety. 
»88  extended  to  anything  in  trouble.  Once 
ignant  at  the  idea  of  a  man  having  a  small 
BO  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  give  any- 
'  Why,'  he  exclaimed,  'when  I  had  a 
>  far  ^m  thinking  it  a  trouble,  my  delight 
re  been  to  have  overtaken  a  poor  fat 
ntiog  up  the  hill,  and  to  have  Mptd  her 

that  we  were  all  of  us  more  ready,  in 

as  well  as  in  a  lower  sense  of  the 

•*  help  (me  another  home  ! "    We  are 

in  the  habit  of  manufacturing  for 

''small  gigs." 

IT  ScBKss  AND  London  Pxosle.  By 
London :  W.  H.  Collingridge. 

be  on  every  London  book-shelf;  and, 
don  is  to  England  what  the  head  is  to 
,  it  should  be  in  every  Englishman's 

''Aleph"  bfts  gleaaed«  fsfm  yarious 


sowr^M,  a  jrerjr  .int^fft^  tuMf  soltopti^ 
- ses,  ana  dcetclies 


dotciy  ren;uiuscenoeii,  andTdetcKes^of  pS^oeiL 
penMmages,  eyen;ts,  custoiins,  isnd  ouipbsitiea  of 
London  City,  past  and  present  W&  not  this 
tempt  tiie  reader  F  We  gaye  an  extract  last 
month,  '^TheChurchof  St.Gile8',JC^[ypleg«te.y 

ThB  ChUBCH  jUTD  HoKS  MlZBZOM.  PSILTBB 

AND  HYXKix.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  W.  IViju- 
dle,  M!.A. — ^London :  Boutl^dge,  Wai;ne,  and 
Boutledge. 

Ap  admirable  sel^otion  of  nearly  si^  hundred 
Psi^lms  and  Syni^s.  Xhe  tunes  have  been 
revised  by  George  Coopert  £sq*»  ^he  gifted 
Organist  of  Her  Majesty  s  Chspel  Boyal.  We 
Question  whether  a  bettw  Hymn  Book  lor 
Congregational  use  oould  be  foun^ 

The  lajis  ijfp  I^bssons  o;r  Ou^  Lojm^.  By 
the  Bc^.  John  Cuinming,  D.D.,  ,F.;^S.S.-r 
Londcm :  Joli^n  iF.  Shaw  f^  Co. 

Of  aU  Br.  C^^nnung-s  works,  w^jth^i^  thk 
should  besr  the  palm,  i^or  family-reading  apd 
for  Sup^j-so^pol  teaching  nothing  comd  be 
better,  d^ae  volume  is  not  a  book  of  se^rmons^ 
nor  is  it  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels.  It  is 
a  biograi^y*  in  which  we  have  presented  for 
our  study  life-like  glimpses,  yarymg,  yet  Jhar- 
monious,  of  that  l)iyine  One  whose  character 
has  been  beautifully  defined  as  **  glory  set  in 
grace,"  and  "  whom  to  know  is  everlasting 
me."  The  illustrations  and  genial  "  getting- 
up  "  of  the  book  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled. 

Bunyak's  Pilgbix's  Pboobbss,  and  Ths 
Holy  Wab.— -London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

The  thanks  of  ''the  million"  are  due  to  the 
publishers  for  '*  unabridged"  editions  of  these 
works,  at  the  marvellous  price  of  three-penoe 
each. 

Mt  Tbachbb's  Gift. — ^London :  Jarrold  ^d 
Sons. 

Two  little  volumes,  one. for  gij^ls  and  one  for 
boys.  Better  gifts  firom  a  teacher  coulfL  not  be 
found. 

The  Childbbn's  Wbono. — ^London:  Jaqjc- 
son,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

The  Children's  "  Wrong"  is  being  sent  to 
school,  or  rather  to  a  school  at  a  distiMce  from 
home.  The  author  puts  his  case  very  strongly; 
and  no  doubt  parents  are  far  too  ready  to  tram 
their  children  i»y  deputy.  But,  in  many  eases, 
are  not  the  parents  themselves  ill-fitted  to  train 
their  children?  And,  in  these  instances,  does 
not  the  Christian  schoolmaster,  although  a 
"deputy,"  become  a  "friend  indeed"?  We 
think  a  companion  volume  might  very  well  be 
written,  entitled  "  The  Schoolnmster's  Wrong :" 
and  then  we  should  recommend  parents  to  read 
both,  and  judge  for  themselves. 

Stobibs  bob  Sunday  Scholabs.  Milly's 
New  Ybab. — ^London :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  is  to  be  a  monthly  series.  If  the  first 
be  a  specimen,  Sunday  scholars  will  asi^  for 
more. 


M 
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'  Thi EaTBiBiTTiTJ  J08TICB  OF  GoD.  Bythe 
Eev.  John  Langloy,  Eeotor  of  St.  Mary's,  Wal- 
lingford,  Berks. — London :  Hatchard  and  Co. 

The  author  states  his  thesis  thus:— "The 
SetributiTe  Justice  of  God,  commencing  in  this 
life,  as  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture,  proved  and 
exemplified."  The  work  must  be  the  result  of 
a  life-study  of  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  on 
this  most  important  topic.  We  earnestly  com- 
mend it  to  every  Bible  student.  It  is  an  ex- 
haustive treatise.  To  Sunday  school  teachers, 
especially,  it  will  prove  invaluable.  The  author 
is  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures." 

Amono  ths  Mouktuks;  ob,  Thb  Hab- 
couBTS  AT  MoNTBBUX.  By  A.  G. — ^London : 
Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

Another  useful  tale.  The  information  given 
respecting  Swiss  habits  and  customs  will  com- 
mend **  Among  the  Mountains"  to  all  who  feel 
the  importance  of  guarding  against  profitless 
fiction.  "  A  great  deal  of  the  book,"  the  author 
says,  "  is  true."  We  can  add,  it  is  not  the  less 
interesting. 

Truly,  "of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end." 
We  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  The  increase 
of  books  is  a  safe  index  of  the  wider  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  But,  since  our  space  for  reviewing 
is  very  limited,  and  we  find  the  claims  on  that 
space  rapidly  multiplying,  we  must,  in  future^ 
aim  at  greater  brevity.  We  shall  take  care, 
however,  to  express  our  judgment  definitely 
and  clearly.  All  books  sent,  during  the  month, 
will  be  at  once  acknowledged,  and  new  books 
will  receive  an  early  notice. 

BOOKS  BBCBTVED. 

**  Creation  Redemptive."    J.  Kisbet  and  Co. 

<<  Springs  in  the  Desert."    J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 

"  Pray  without  Ceasing."    G.  P.  Pizey. 

"  The  Deaf  and  Dumb."    W.  Macintosh. 

"Bich  and  Poor."  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halli- 
day. 

''Clerical  Elocution."  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co. 

"  Elijah  and  the  Monarchy  of  IsraeL"  Longman, 
Green,  and  Co. 

"The  Young  Cottager."  Seeley,  Jaokson,  and 
Halliday. 

"Temper."    Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

"Joseph  Alleine:  his  Companions  and  Times." 
Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

"  ConfiT^tional  Church  Music."  Jackson,  Wal- 
ford, and  Hodder. 

"  Selected  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Grey."  W. 
Macintosh. 

"Gleanings  from  Scripture."  By  Rev.  T.  Whit- 
field.    S.  W.  Partridge. 

"  A  Present  Saviour."    Religions  Tract  Society. 

"Colportage,**    By  Mrs.  Fison.     W.Macintosh. 

«« Imogene.''    W.  Macintosh. 

"  Bible  Lives  and  Bible  Lessons,"  by  Rev.  D.  A. 
Doodney.    W.  H.  CoUingridge. 


"  The  Protoplast"    W.  MaointoBlL 
"  The  Cottager,"  1864.    Religious  Tract  2 
"  Verses  by  the  Wayside."    J.  NLsbet  ai 
"  When  I  was  a  Boy."    W.  Macintosh. 

*  *  The  Fisherman's  Family."    Hatebaid ; 
"  Youth  and  Age."    Hatchard  and  Co. 

'  *  Edith  and  Ruth."    W.  MaeintodL 

*<Does  the  Cap  Fit!"    W.  MaciniosL 

*<  Poems  for  Home  and  the  Firende." 
intosh. 

*<  The  Alexandra  Magazine."    Jaokson, 
and  Hodder. 

''A   Chronological  'Answer    to   Two 
Questions."  W.  Macintosh. 

"The  Life  of  Jesus."    T.  K.  Eaton  (Chel 

"  Alpha  and  Omega."  By  W.  J.  Baii| 
Kent  and  Co. 

"  Julian  Meall,"    S.  W.  Partridge. 

**  Secret  Prayer,"  by  Rev.  C.  Stanford. 
Walford,  and  Hodder. 

**  Sandy  Foundations."  By  Rev.  J.  M 
Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

"  A  Wreath  of  Carols."    W.  Macintosh 

*'  A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns."  B; 
Kemble,  with  Music  by  S.  S.  Wesley.  J. 
and  Co. 

"A  Pictorial  Tour  in  the  Holy  Land," 
A.  A.  Isaacs.     W.  Macintosh.  ' 

**  Peep  of  Day."    Hatchard  and  Co. 

"  How  to  be  Saved."    J.  F.  Shaw  and  C 

"  Christian  Certainty."  By  Rev.  S.  Wsi 
Hatchard  and  Co.     [A  standard  work.] 

••The  Household  of  God."  By  Rev 
Winter.     W.  Macintosh. 

**  Money."  ByRev.  T.  Binney.  Jacks 
ford,  and  Hodder. 

••The  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospela" 
J.  L.  Porter.     T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

•*  Sunset  in  Provence."    T.  Kelson  and  { 

••  Ministering  Angels."  By  Rev.  R.  lA 
Nisbet  and  Co. 

••The  New  Sunday  School  Tune  am 
Books."    Jackson,  Walford  and  Hodder. 

••  Church  Bells."    W.  Macintosh. 

••  Melbourne  House."    J.  Nisbet  and  Co 

•  *  Book  of  Juvenile  Poetry."   T.  Nelson  i 
••The  Parables  of    Our  Lord."     By  '. 

Amot.     T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

••Church    of    England  Temperance  M 

18C4     S.  W.  Partridge. 

••The  Christian  Treasury."    1864.     J< 

Hunter,  and  Co. 

••  Good  Stories."     1864.     W.  Madntoefa 
••The  Teacher's  Offering."   1864    Jaeki 

ford,  and  Hodder. 
„  Village  Tales."    W.  Macintosh. 
„  Fanny  the  Flower  GirL"    W.  Macinti 
„•  Rough  Rhymes  for  Girls."    W.  Maoixi 
••  Rough  Rhymes  for  Boys."    W.  Maoiii 
••Tender  Grass  for  Christ's  Lamba." 

intosh. 

•«  The  Two  Cousins."    W.  Macintosh. 
"  Bridget  Sullivan."    W.  Macintosh. 
"  Made  Clear  at  Last."    W.  Madntoah. 


^l^t  Cj^nslian  Pome. 


"0  LOVE    THE    niTLE   CHIIDREIf.'' 

A  FIRESIDE  FAMILY  SONG. 

GOlfPOSXD  BT  a  TOWKSHEND  SMITH,    ORGANIST  OF  UEREFORD  CATHEDRAL.' 

Andante. 
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But  Sim  -  pie,    trust -ful  spi     -    rits,     that    tho        an  -  gels    whis  •  per         to: 


'    I    ^ — ^F— 


bey        have     not     learnt    the         world     at        all,       they     havo    not     felt     its  cares, 


j)  j  J  .J  I  J 


I  tUnk  ft  ao  bewitehing  the  little  face  to  seo, 
Bent  <m  some  qxnrtiye  porpoee  that  it  will  not  tell  to  me ; 
A«d  then  the  sodden  dungee^  ^^  gathering-ln  of  thought, 
When  th«  littla  heart  sepMte  to  God  the  prayer  it  has  boon 
teaghtl 


O  Iffve  tfa«  little  dkOdnsi,  for  them  our  Saviour  bled  I 
*^8aftr  the  little  efaildm  to  come  to  me,"  He  eaid, 
"Of  eoeb  is  God's  oiro  Idngdom;"  wo  can  fancy  how  he 
emiled,  (child. 

When  He  pot  Hie  bencU  upon  them,  and  blesa'd  eech  little 


We  can  |  see  those  Eastern  children  beneath  their  own  bright 
skies,  [eyes; 

Jjook  up  to  the  kind  Saviour  with  their  fUU,  dark-oui'tain'd 

And  while  He  speaks  those  pleasant  words,  we  think  we  hear 
the  prayer,  [there  I" 

"Oh  may  we  go  to  heaven  with  Thee,  and  seo  tho  children 


In  the  I  Bible,  blessed  Saviour,  we  road  Thou  lov'st  them  woU ; 
But  more  than  human  heart  can  feel,  or  human  tongue  can 
toU.  [we 

Teach  all  the  world  to  love  them  too,  for  Thou  hast  said  that 
Must  bo  like  the  little  children  if  wo  would  come  to  lliee  I 

Words  AKOXTMon. 
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THE    HOMES  OF   SCBIFniBJB.--Seooiid  Series, 

BY  THB  REV.   J.  B.   OWEN,   M.A.,    INCUMBENT  OF  ST.    JUDE'S,   CHELSEA. 

VIL-THE  HOME  OP  JAIRUS  THE  RULER. 


Befobs  the  Lord  Himself  rose  from  the 
dead,  "the  power  of  His  resurrection"  was 
illustrated  in  symbol  on  the  only  son  of  the 
widow  of  Nain,  on  the  only  brother  of  the 
orphan  sisters  of  Bethany,  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, on  the  only  daughter  of  the  Jewish 
elder.  The  fact  of  their  being  only  ones, 
seems  to  have  enhanced  His  human  sym- 
pathy. Indeed,  there  may  have  been  a  deeper, 
more  mysterious  link  of  association  between 
man's  only  ones  and  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God. 

Beautiful  and  touching  as  the  accents  of 
truth  and  nature  always  are,  and  pre-emi- 
nently so  when  uttered  under  the  influence 
of  Divine  Inspiration,  I  prefer  the  narrative 
of  St.  Mark,  on  the  score  of  its  simple  inci- 
dental naturalness,  to  the  grave  circum- 
stantiality of  St.  Matthew,  or  the  polished 
rhetoric  of  St.  Luke.  There  seems  to  me  a 
true  pathetic  response  to  the  father's  prayer 
of  anguish,  when  he  "besought  Jesus  greatly, 
saying.  My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point 
of  death,*'  in  the  form  of  our  Lord's  tender 
address,  when  He  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
exclaimed,  in  the  familiar  popular  dialect 
into  which  great  love  and  sorrow  are  apt  to 
fall— "TnKMa  cumir'  i.e.  ''Little  maid, 
arise  I"  The  mourner  and  the  Comforter 
both  called  her  "Ta/t^Aa*'— "little  one." 

It  was  a  scene  of  unusual  trial,  for  St.  Luke 
states  she  was  an  'only  daughter,  with  the 
sweet  bud  of  promise  already  expanding  into 
the  bloom  of  maiden  beauty,  ''about  twelve 
years  of  age;"  and  the  father's  expression  in 
the  neuter  gender— as  we  fondly  say,  "  the 
little  thing" — is  strikingly  natural  in  its 
tenderness — t6  Bvy&rptov  fwv — "that  little 
daughter  of  mine" — mine  only  one — ^is  at 
the  point  of  death,  "  Gome,  and  lay  thy  hands 
on  her,  that  she  may  be  healed." 

Home  sorrows  still  bring  home  Ohrist. 
That  is  their  design  in  all  casetf ;  and  in  the 
few  instances  in  which  the  merciful  design 


is  accomplished,  the  inmates  of 
understand  and  appropriate  the  i 
verb,  "It  is  better  to  go  to  th 
mourning,  than  to  the  house  of  fe 

"Four  lessons  of  no  small  pract 
are  conveyed  to  sorrowing  horn 
conduct  of  this  ruler  of  the  synag 
the  course  to  be  at  once  pursued 
sonal  or  domestic  affliction,  viz.,  S 
— Self-abasement — Importunity — 
us  work  out  their  teaching,  on  a  vi 
to  the  home  of  Jairus. 

I.  The  family  affliction  drew  1 

SUPPLIOATIOK  to  Jesus. 

It  was  the  best  thing  he  could 
a  crisis,  even  if  he  could  have  don 
else/  While  a  noisy  crowd,  am 
"a  tumult,  wept  and  wailed  gr 
turbing  the  child  and  distressing 
by  their  indelicate,  mistimed  oi 
heart-broken  man  slipped  away  i 
pest  of  officious,  if  not  mere 
dolement, — which  could  do  no 
Him  who,  "even  now,"  coulc 
"the  mighty  power  of  Gbd"  b 
child  and  death. 

It  was  a  right  example  to  set 
hours,  by  an  office-bearer  in  th 
God.  There  were  two  rulers  of 
gogue,  viz.  the  Chasan,  i.  e.  the 
overseer  of  the  congregation,  an 
i.  e.  the  Head  or  ruler  of  the  co: 
of  whom  the  former  took  the  I 
Law  from  its  chest,  or  ark,  to  gi' 
latter,  and  the  latter  selected  th< 
worshipper,  a  layman  usually,  whc 
at  Nazareth,  stood  up  to  read  tl 
portions.  Two  lessons,  one  out 
and  the  other  out  of  the  Propli 
the  precedent  of  our  own  Church 
Second  Lessons,  severally  from  t 
New  Testaments.  I  judge  from  1 
in  collation  with  St.  Luke's  nai 
the  scene  of  the  incident  is  lai 
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naiuiL    Jairos  would  have  often  done  the 

duty  of  directing  others  in  sorrow,  where  to 

apply  for  "the  consolation  of  Israel;"  and 

now  hifl  best  lesson  to  any  man,  is  the  one 

he  has  been  taught  himself.    He  makes  a 

persona]  appeal  to  the  Divine  Prophet.    He 

does  not  content  his  anxious  heart  by  merely 

lending  a  massage.    The  case  is  too  urgent, 

heartWt,  and    oyerwhelming  to  trust  any 

go-between  himself  and  Ood.    The  terms  in 

vbich  he  addressed  the  Saviour,  involving 

VDHmited  conviction  of  His  power,  imply  a 

d^pee  of  personal  acquaintance  with  Christ, 

to  which  few,  if  any,  of  His  more  avowed 

imgieB  seem  to   have   yet  attained.     O 

Uttof  the  synagogue,  His  visible  Church, 

to  whom  thy  heavy  heart  applied,  had  never 

}ct  honouTed  Him  with  such  an  ascription 

« thine !    GThou  hast  just  left  Talitha,  thine 

"osly  one  whom  thou  lovest  **  dying — nay, 

Ihtthew,  interpreting  thine  agonized  appre- 

konons,  based  upon  the  gasping  breath  of 

b  eipiring  damsel  as  you  looked  your  last 

^B^  of  anguish  at  her  glazing  eye,  before 

jm  left  her  to  come  to  Jesus,  records  you 

Kdy'^fihe  fm»  dead" — yet  even  so — dying 

t  deid,  no  such  prayer  as  yet  had  ever 

veignised  the  august  presence  of  the  Son 

tf  Ood,  as  thine  did,  which  meekly  assured 

fin:  **Lay  Thine  hands  on  her,  that  she 

aqrbe  healed,  and  she  shall  live .' " 

Ko  marvel,  such  a  man  went  to  Jesus — 

"Lord,  to  whom  should  we  go  ?   Thou  hast 

Swords  of  eternal  life."    Judging  hj  the 

teon,  the  irreverent  and  unfeeling  laughter, 

tf  flie  multitude,  when  Jesus  himself  entered 

tbe  house,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  father's 

ping  to  Him  excited,  so  soon  as  his  back 

^  tomed,  equal  contempt  and  ridicule. 

KeiertheleBS  he  went  for  Jesus,  and  brought 

iMKk  Jesus  with  him. 

How  much  comfort  people  in  sorrow  lose, 
iij  listening  to  irreligious  counsel  and  opi- 
^osn^  rather  than  by  applying  themselves  at 
<Aee  in  believing  prayer  to  Him  who  is  able 
*o  keep  them  from  falling — who  is  "the  Gted 
^  stt  consolation,"  and  therefore  excludes 
^  type  of  misery  from  the  unlimited  com- 
FteheDsions  of  His  paternal  pity.  If  any 
^ffAat  of  these  pages  has  at  tMs  moment 
Mesmow  of  the  home,  or  of  the  heart,  for 


the  relief  of  which  he  has  been  hitherto  vainly 
employing  only  physical  means,  or  having 
recourse  to  expedients  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
world, — such  as  desperate  speculation  to  re- 
trieve his  embarrassment,  or  incessant  parties 
of  vanity  and  pleasure  to  distract  a  grief,  or 
excess  of  wine  to  hide  and  forget  a  disgrace, 
— ^what  are  they  but  the  noisy  Jew  mourners 
making  "much  ado,"  and  hollow  show  of 
sympathy,  and  it  may  be  deriding  your  weak- 
ness all  the  while, — perhaps  bidding  you 
despair,  as  the  Buler^s  friends  did,  who  having 
no  hope,  or  sense  of  the  power  of  Christ 
themselves,  dispatched  their  messengers  after 
the  poor  man,  exclaiming,  with  an  ill-concealed 
sneer — "Tour  daughter  is  dead;  trouble  not 
the  Master." 

I  have  sometimes  heard  worldly  acquaint- 
ances speak  of  an  old  neighboiirVs  ruin,  whose 
hospitality  had  feasted  them  for  long  years, 
and  whose  friendship  they  had  boasted  of, 
with  as  little  feeling  as  if  a  fellow-creature's 
heart,  broken'  u'p  with  his  borne)  were  as  in- 
different news  as'  th0''a&nJMincement  of  the 
auction  whicH^fiold  him*  upy'snd' all  that  he 
had.  "There  ar6  no  bands  in? their  death." 
"  When  the  wicked  cometh,  then  cometh  also 
contempt,  and  with  ignoiminy  reproach." 
"  Faithful  are  the  rebukes  of  ^tt  friend,"  and 
therefore  "Let  the  righteous  smite  me,  it 
shall  be  a  kindness ;  but  let  not  the  precious 
balms  (of  the  wicked)  break  my  head."  I 
knew  a  man  who  had  lost  more  thousands 
than  he  could  afford,  by  a  bankrupt  com- 
pany into  which  the  importunity  of  an  in- 
terested neighbour  had  beguiled  him,  grossly 
insulted  by  the  same  neighbour,  because  he 
declined  a  further  risk,  which  might  have 
completed  his  ruin.  If  one  must  lose,  the 
first  loss  is  never  the  worst.  Bear  it  like  a 
wound  which  suggests  more  care  of  the  part 
affected  ;  come  not  again  into  their  counsel, 
and  resolve  with  the  upright  previsions  of  a 
man  of  God — "With  their  assembly  (or 
company)  mine  honour  be  not  thou  united ! " 
Legal  liability  may  be  limited,  but  no  statute 
of  limitations  bars  the  conscience  of  personal 
integrity. 

II.  The  SELF-ABASEMSiiT  of  Jsirus  is  in- 
atructive. 

St.  Mark  eayS)  "He  fell  down  before  the 

p2. 
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feet  of  Jesus," — an  attitude  which  Matthew 
describes  as  "  worshipping  Him."  The  wor- 
ship acknowledged  the  more  than  human 
dignity,  if  not  the  Deity,  of  the  Saviour ;  the 
prostrate  attitude  confessed  himself  to  be  a 
sinner.  The  Euler  forgot  the  synagogue  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
to  plead  his  position  in  the  Church,  as  the 
ground  of  any  favour.  It  was  mere  sovereign 
mercy  ho  sought ;  and  if  he  remembered  him- 
self at  all,  it  was  to  aggravate  his  sorrow  for 
the  child,  that  she  had  so  poor  and  unworthy 
an  advocate  in  her  father. 

The  same  conviction  would  hopelessly  bar 
all  our  intercessions  for  the  dear  ones  who 
need  our  prayers,  whether  for  their  physical 
or  spiritual  peril,  if  we  could  not  urge,  as  the 
self-abasing  litanies  even  of  heaven  address 
the  Lamb— "TAou  art  worthy,  for  Thou  wast 
slain." 

*<  We  are  weak,  but  Thou  art  mighty." 

Happy  if  the  experience  of  the  inadequacy 
of  all  human  and  even  angelic  agency,  to 
furnish  substantial  relief  in  life*s  difficulties 
and  trials,  bring  us,  like  John  in  the  apo- 
calyptic vision,  to  weep  that  "  no  man  in 
heaven  or  in  earth  was  found  worthy  to  open 
and  read  the  book,"  and  so  prepare  us  for  the 
joy  and  comfort  of  the  blessed  discovery — 
"Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,"  and  in 
the  end  receive  grace  to  "take  the  book" 
ourselves^  as  John  did,  and  feed  alike  upon 
its  "  sweet  and  bitter"  passages,  proclaiming 
balm  and  honey  for  the  children  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  woe  and  judgment  upon  its  unbe- 
lieving despisers. 

Fain  and  anguiali,  whether  on  our  own  or 
others'  account,  is  a  sharp  but  sure  test  of 
what  we  are,  and  what  we  think  of  ourselves. 
In  some,  the  result  is  "  blasphemy  because 
of  the  plagues ;"  in  others,  only  deeper  humi- 
liation and  more  earnest  prayer.  The  latter 
case  always  prepares  the  way  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  His  Divine  predicament,  who  "  in 
the  midst  of  judgment  remembers  mercy." 

"Judgment"  on  His  children  "is  His 
strange  work" — his  unwonted,  unwilling 
work ;  "  mercy  is  His  delight."  The  com- 
paratively straitened  drops  of  judgment  are 
poured  forth  out  of  the  narrow^  tardy,  re- 


luctant bubblings  of  the  apocalyptic 
sound  like  the  mysterious  sobs  o 
loving  Father,  mourning  over  tl 
children  His  righteousness  must 
but  His  infinite  mercies  flow  out 
perennial  "streams  of  a  river,"  or 
haustible  "  abundance  of  the  seas." 
Perhaps  the  little  maid  had  been 
the  Talitha  of  her  father's  heart- 
those  household  teraphim  which  t 
usurped  the  place  of  God's  cher 
glory  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat 
often  usurp  it  still,  in  more  fond  tl 
ful  homes.  "We  know  not  how  m 
reproach  on  this  head  may  have  mi 
vinegar  with  the  gall,  in  the  Eul 
science,  as  he  cast  himself,  as  one  \ 
no  higher  posture,  at  the  feet  of  t 
rcne.  Obviously  his  excess  of  gri( 
the  foregone  excess  of  love,  which  w 
solable  at  the  prospect  of  its  loss, 
demess  for  the  child  is  pointedly 
in  his  first  mention  of  her  danger: 
humility  rather  escapes  in  the  si 
abasement  of  the  Ruler  in  the  pn 
the  greater  One,  and  in  his  abstine 
any  allusion  to  those  things  his  con 
ries  may  have  "  thought  be  had  wl 
glory."  This,  perhaps,  may  be  reel 
palimpsesst  of  his  memoir.  The  pa 
is  the  sub-writing  hid  in  invisible 
ink,  under  the  inscription  of  ancie 
scripts,  brought  to  light  by  chemic 
There  is  a  moral  chemidtry  in  burnt 
ever  ready  to  precipitate  its  decip 
hidden  truths,  due  to  the  normal 
ments  of  human  feeling,  however  ( 
obscuro  the  index.  The  inner  senti 
Jairus  may  be  read,  in  the  acted  pai 
magnate  casting  himself  in  the  du 
One  who  was  to  others  no  mor< 
Galilean,  the  son  of  Joseph  the  c 
The  pride  of  synagogue  was  humbl 
eyes  of  those  lowly  fishermen  of  1 
whom  he  now  reckoned  greater  men 
as  elder  disciples  of  Him  he  wo 
Jairus  had  not  read  in  vain  of  that 
God,  who  "  resisteth  the  proud,  bi 
grace  to  the  humble."  There  was  a 
majesty  in  the  actual  presence  of  Jes 
suffered  no  man  to  ask  Him  a  favoi 
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m  a  lowly  spirit.  Not  an  instance 
1  of  any  man  who  sought  His  inter- 
in  a  self-exalting  tone,  unless  it  were 

of  Zebedee,  who  "  knew  not  what 
jd."    This  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Y  causes  why  no  son  nor  daughter 
on  ever  appealed  to  Him  in  vain, 
should  WE  approach  the  spiritual 

of  the  Saviour  in  any  other  than  a 
self-condemned  spirit  P  Not  one  of 
any  more  to  plead,  than  the  very 
those  who  applied  to  Him  for  bodily 
l?heir  sickness  humbled  them  before 
it  Physician.  Sin  should  always 
2^reat  sinners  before  a  gi*eat  Saviour, 
lown  an  iUness  break  down  a  proud 
)irit, — reduce  him  to  a  respectful, 

almost  abject  submission  to  every 
his  surgeon, — and  yet  continue  the 
dy,  high-minded  despiser  of  the  Word 

The  surgeon's  advice  was  followed 
jtter,  while  the  patient  vnlfully  har- 
I  heart  against  both  letter  and  spirit 
imonitions  of  the  Lord.  Drugs  the 
Lseous  swallowed  without  a  murmur, 
IS  the  most  painful  endured  with- 
ation,  were  contrasted  with  insolent 
ice  to  the  offence  of  the  Cross,  and 
ination  to  the  most  ordinary  act  of 
il  or  sacrifice  of  the  Christian  life. 
L  feel  a  sick  body  much  sooner  and 
mly  than  a  sick  soul.  I  can  find  no 
the  Gospels  who  asked  Christ  to 
lim  his  sins,  among  the  thousands 
ight  His  succour  in  their  diseases. 
;he  sickness  was  the  means  of  bring- 
1  to  the  Great  Physician,  like  the 
Xev  they  forgot  their  Benefactor,  or 
I  the  cry,  "Away  with  Him!"  in 
their  having  been  healed, 
the  thankless  sin  of  most  sick  men 
be  pain  and  weakness  makes  '*  much 
h  weeping  and  wailing*'  in  their 
as  it  was  with  those  where  Jairus 
but  when  health  and  strength  are 
ly  restored  and  life  prolonged,  the 
d  promises  of  repentance,  and  of  a 
,  pass  away  with  the  malady,  as  if 
re  equally  glad  to  get  rid  of  either 
Nay,  if  the  malady  be  not  healed 
iptly  as  their  impatience  looked  for, 


they  cease  praying,  as  if  the  physical  trial 
were  the  only  motive  for  the  prayer :  "  Why 
should  I  wait  for  the  Lord  auy  longer?** 
Not  so  Jairus.  He  urged  his  woeful  peti- 
tion, 

III.  Thirdly,  with  an  impoettjnitt,  that, 
like  Jacob,  would  not  let  Jesus  go  except 
He  blessed  him.  "  He  besought  Him  greatly,^ ' 

He  felt  strongly,  and  therefore  prayed 
strongly,  and,  like  the  agony  in  the  garden, 
"  his  strong  crying  and  tears  were  heard,  in 
that  he  feared." 

"He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe 
that  He  is."  Eaith  is  the  prompter  to  any 
prayer;  to  repeat  the  prayer  is  more  faith. 
Importunity  is  faith  put  on  trial,  and  stand- 
ing the  test  of  Divine  silence.  Its  natural 
effect  would  be  discouragement,  if  not  despair; 
as  David  put  the  case :  "  If  Thou  makest  as 
though  Thou  hearest  not,  then  shall  I  be  like 
them  that  go  down  to  the  pit."  No  prayers 
are  heard  from  hell.  It  is  only  a  parable 
which  represents  the  single  instance  of  one 
ever  offered  there-,  and  that  one,  the  rich  man 
in  his  torments.  A  poor  boy,  converted  from 
Eome,  answered  one,  who  cited  Dives  as  an 
argument  for  prayers  for  the  dead,  "  that  it 
was  not  only  not  answered,  but  rebuked,  and 
put  to  silence." 

"  Pray  without  ceasing  "  is  the  family  in- 
stinct of  a  child  of  God.  Every  real  prayer 
is  an  act  of  faith,  and  every  postponement  of 
the  gracious  answer  is  putting  faith  to  tho 
proof,  like  the  poor  Greek  mother,  that  she 
might  at  last  be  blessed  with  the  Heart- 
searcher's  testimony :  "  O  woman,  great  is  thy 
faith :  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." 

Jairus  "besought  greatly,"  for  he  believed 
greatly.  The  delayed  answer,  like  Joshua's 
commanding  the  sun  to  stand  still,  prolonged 
indeed  the  conflict,  but  gave  occasion  for  a 
greater  victory,  on  which  the  light  of  Heaven 
shone,  with  more  Divine  sympathy. 

No  trial,  no  triumph.  No  cross,  no  crown. 
"The  plea,  the  self-abasement,  the  importunity 
were  all  no  ordinary  elements — 

IV.  Fourthly  and  lastly,  in  the  fa^ith  of 
the  afflicted  but  not  forsaken  man. 

Its  culminating  test  was  the  sad  intelligence 
brought  to  him  from  the  house,  that  it  was 
childless — ^it9  light  quenched|  his  Talitha  no 
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more,  his  single  link  with  posteritj  snapped 
asunder. 

Those  words  would  have  smothered  any 
average  faith  which  told  him— "Thy  daughter 
is  dead :  why  troublest  thou  the  Master  any 
further?" 

But  Jesus  immediately  stepped  in  between 
the  tidings  and  the  bereaved  man's  breaking 
down,  like  the  prayer  that  interposed  between 
Peter  and  his  faith,  that  otherwise  had  ficiiled. 
*^Am  soon  as  Jesus  heard  "  the  message,  before 
its  effects  had  overwhelmed  the  ficithery  he 
soothed  and  cheered  him  by  the  pledge, 
which  faith  could  perceive  was  implied  in  the 
terms :  "  Be  not  afraid,  only  believe ;  *'  and 
the  Lord  of  quick  and  dead  continued  on  His 
journey  towards  the  hoose,  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred,  or  that  death  were  no  difficulty 
with  Him,  whose  advent  was  to  "destroy 
death,  and  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  devil." 

He  reached  the  home,  its  stricken  owner 
faint  yet  following  after,  in  silent  suspense 
between  the  grief  against  hope,  and  the  un- 
staggering faith  that  "  believed  in  hope."  He 
whose  gracious  law  it  is,  to  "  honour  thy  father 
and  mother,"  admitted  the  parents  into  the 
chamber  of  their  dead  child,  that  they,  with 
His  three  disciples,  should  witness  the  reality 
of  the  miracle  of  her  revival,  while  they  who 
scorned  His  assertion,  that  "  the  damsel  was 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth,"  are  thrust  out. 

Perhaps  the  hired  mourners  resented  His 
interference  with  their  craft,  and  might  have 
even  preferred  the  wasteful  fees  of  the  funeral 
to  the  resuscitation  of  the  deceased.  It  was 
obvious  enough,  from  their  message  to  the 
][K)or  Buler,  they  would  not  have  "  troubled 
the  Master,"  even  had  they  believed  in  the 
^wer  of  His  resurrection. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  oldest  follies  of  all 
astions^  Jews  and  Christians,  as  well  as 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  to  squander  costly 
parade  and  show  on  the  burial  of  their  dead. 
Glim  Death  itself  with  all  its  inevitable 
humiliations  and  contrasts,  is  no  match  for 
the 'vanity  of  his  victims,  nor  for  the  folly  of 
their  survivors.  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead, '"^ 'may  have  been  an  indirect  gentle  re- 
buke of  -such  concessions  to  the  customs  of 
the  iftrAd  which  drew  that  answer  of  the 


Saviour  to  the  request  which  some 
made,  to  be  "  suffered  first  to  bury  hii 
"  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  " — iJ 
be  BO  with  l^m,  but  it  must  not  b( 
you.  Are  there  no  better  honoi 
such  as  lie  hid  in  sepulchres  and  am 
men's  bones  ? 

Not  that  He  had  no  sympathy 
bereaved.  He  who  wept  at  the 
Lazarus,  breathes  by  t^e  damseFE 
the  tenderest  phrase  of  loVe  which  t 
vernacular  could  furnish,  when,  drop 
usual  Hellenism,  He  stooped  to  the  b 
fondest  term  current  among -the 
people—"  Talitha  cumi "— "  Mjr  Hi 
arise ! " 

I  bless  Ood  for  the  translatio* 
Scriptures,  and  I  bless  Him  for  1 
sional  passages  left  untranslated 
phonetic  power  seems  to  carry  th 
along  with  them,  wherever  they  go,  1 
natural  signs  and  tones  which  lack 
pretation,  such  as  a  tear,  or  a  smile, 
Ephphatha — Golgotha — Gabbatha 
dama — like  Talitha  and  Tabitha,  ha^ 
household  words  in  the  family  of  G< 
none  of  us  would  have  diluted  ii 
versions.  It  would  remove  so  man; 
landmarks,  bearing  each  their  owd 
force  and  familiar  meaning,  which 
translation  would  impair.  They  ar 
the  illiterate,  intelligible  hierogl; 
Scripture,  sacred  to  the  solemn  asE 
with  which  for  two  thousand  years  1 
stood  in  loyal  affiance.  They  are  s 
some  of  them,  by  the  Lord's  personal 
we  willingly  retain  them  verbatim,  m 
from  His  Divine  lips.  One  loves  ti 
their  sweet  musical  sounds,  as  so  mai 
of  the  voice  of  Jesus.  "  Talitha  c 
little  maid,  arise ! "  And  our  little 
still  is,  stereotyped  in  the  Ghurch'e 
at  the  age  Jesus  raised  her,  as  if, 
children  of  the  final  resurrection,  e 
more  grew  old.    "  Talitha  cumi ! " 

What  could  resist  the  love  of  Je 
which  "neither  death  nor  life"  can 
His  elect  ?  Straightway  Talitha  aroi 
was  bid — the  child  of  twelve  years  h 
Voice  which  at  the  same  age  astoni 
Temple — and  to  the  amazement,  t 
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ig  joy,  the  profound  adoration  of  her 
rrowing  parents,  the  light  of  their 
a  again  clasped  in  their  arms. 
)iired  Buler !  happy  Talitha !  Jesus 
zed  in  your  house,  like  a  sacrament  of 
sympathy,  an  antepast  of  His  final 
I  the  house  of  God,  where  *'  He  shall 
ray  all  tears  from  off  all  faces,  and 
sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away/' 
s  a  mean,  ignominious  idea  of  Christ's 
as  well  as  of  the  power  of  prayer,  to 
*  troubling  the  Master  further."  He 
laye  been  more  troubled,  had  Jairus 
from  his  faithful,  confiding  importu- 
Jay,  if  prayer  be  ignorantly  thought 
x)ubling  Christ,  know  ye,  who  never 
Him  in  that  way,  that  in  great  mercy 
n  troubles  us,  that  we  might  in  that 
able  Him.  The  philosophy  of  sorrow 
id  prayer,  because  prayer  often  means 
iven  to  God.  Sweetly  significant,  in 
)hcation,  is  Messiah's  title  of  "  the 


Man  of  sorrows,"  as  if  such  a  Man  was  most 
wanted  among  men  who  "  pierce  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows,*'  which  nothing 
short  of  His  Divine  compassion  can  heaL 

That  is  the  touching  lesson  of  the  home  of 
Jairus.  Dear  readers,  take  it  to  your  own 
homes,  to  comfort  yourselves,  or  some  one 
else,  who  may  require  the  teaching.  Let  the 
Buler  of  the  synagogue  give  a  cast  of  his 
office  to  the  Catholic  Church,  at  least  in  the 
direction  Christ  ordained  the  man  to  minister 
it.  Be  ashamed  of  less  importunity,  and  less 
confidence  in  Christ,  than  this  poor  Jew's. 
Go  in  with  him,  and  other  disciples,  into  the 
**  ianer  chamber  "  of  communion  with  Christ, 
whence  pretension,  scorn,  and  unbelief  are 
still  excluded,  and  wait  till  you  hear  the 
Saviour's  loving  whisper,  in  relief  of  some 
heavy  sorrow,  or  in  fulfilment  of  some  long 
cherished  hope.  "  Talitha  cumi, — ^little  one, 
arise  and  live ! " 


«I'M   GOING    home;' 

BY  THE  REV.   THOMAH  BAGO,  HALIR*8  LEE,   SALOP. 

•  and  aged  Ohrbtian,  who  had  passed  upwards  of  seventy  years  on  earth,  seeing  her  friends 
uoond  her  death- bc^,  exclaimed,  **  Mourn  not :  Vm  going  home." 

I'm  going  home — prepare  the  bridal  wreath  ; 

My  Saviour  bids  my  happy  spirit  come : 
Damp  not  with  tears  the  Chnstian's  bed  of  death ; 
Bejoice,— I'm  going  home ! 

Earth  hath  its  cares ;  for  threescore  years  and  ten 

My  lot  has  been  'mid  thorny  paths  to  roam : 
I  would  not  track  those  desert  scenes  again ; 
lis  past, — ^I'm  going  home ! 

The  dove  hath  found  her  nest ;  the  stormotoss'd  found 

A  place  of  rest  beyond  the  dashing  foam 

Of  griePs  wild  billows :  thither  am  1  bound ; 

Joy !  Joy ! — ^I'm  going  home. 

Earth's  fiowers  all  fade, — ^there  fadeless  roses  blow ; 

Earth's  sunniest  light  is  shaded  bv  the  tomb ; 
Earth's  loves  all  slumber  in  the  vault  below ; 
Death  dwells  not  in  that  home. 

I  see  the  Citjr  of  the  Blest  on  hkh, 

With  the  freed  spirit's  ken.    1  come,  I  come, 
Ye  calling  voices!    Catch  my  heart's  reply — 
Home!  home!   Fm  going  home. 
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WITHOUT  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  WORLR 

3Y  THE  ATTTHOR  OF   "WORTH  HKB  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD." 


Chapteb  IV. 

A  FOOLISH  YOUNG  COUPLE. 

*'  Each  season  hath  its  own  disoaso, 
Its  peril  every  hour." 

Hebeb. 

If  I  were  to  answer  the  question  asked  in  a 
foregoing  chapter,  "What  made  Mr.  Eedfern 
80  dissatisfied  P "  I  should  be  inclined  to  saj, 
"The  want  of  God's  indwelling  grace:"  for 
there  was  a  void  in  his  heart  wluch  God  alone 
could  fill.  But  this  would  be  to  put  before  the 
reader  the  lesson  of  his  life  up  to  this  period,  in 
sermon- form,  whereas  I  want  the  life  itself  to 
be  the  sermon,  and  therefore  have  set  myself 
to  record  its  every-day  facts  and  feelings. 

I  wonder  if  I  have  succeeded  in  presenting 
a  sufficiently  distinct  and  life-like  picture  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eedfern.  Perhaps  I  shall  make 
the  picture  more  complete  if  I  ask  the  reader  to 
go  back  with  me  a  few  years  and  take  a  some- 
what closer  glance  at  their  connected  history. 

How  their  lot  in  life  became  one,  is  an  inter- 
esting question,  although  I  have  nothing  at  all 
romantic  to  relate  about  it.  The  facts  were 
very  simple :  still,  it  may  be  well  to  relate 
them. 

Mr.  Stapleton's  farm  (the  home  of  Margaret) 
was  separated  from  "  Three  Lane  End  *'  by  two 
or  three  fields  only.  The  proximity  of  the  two 
farms  would  naturally  bring  the  young  people 
of  both  families  much  together;  and  out  of  this 
.acquaintanceship  the  "  stronger  friendship " 
grew. 

Thomas  Eedfern  was  an  only  son,  and  his  two 
sisters  were  both  much  younger  than  himself. 
Of  course,  as  a  boy,  he  could  not  find  amuse- 
ment in  playing  with  them,  or  feel  much  interest 
in  their  talk  about  dolls'  dresses  and  skipping- 
ropes.  Hence,  for  companionship,  he  often 
visited  the  other  farm.  As  time  advanced  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  with  whom  this 
companionship  was  most  sought.  The  girls  as 
they  grew  older  became  perfectly  aware  that 
Margaret  was  the  attraction,  and  it  consti- 
tuted no  small  part  of  their  amusement  to  twit 
their  brother  good-humouredly  on  the  subject 
of  his  constant  visits. 

"  I'm  just  going  to  run  over  to  Fred  Stapleton 
with  these  skates  I  borrowed  of  him,"  said 
Bedfem  to  his  sisters  Martha  and  Mary,  one 
morning,  when  a  thaw  had  set  in. 


"What  a  pity,"  replied  Martha  i 
ously,  "  that  you  didn't  ask  Margaret 
them  home  for  you  last  night." 

"Yes,"  saucily  burst  out  Miss  Mar] 
were  not,  I  imagine,  aware  of  my  presc 
terday  evening  when  you  walked  so 
together  hand  in  hand  down  by  the  loi 
hedge!" 

A  ringing  laugh,  in  which  both  sisters ; 
at  their  brother's  expense,  brought  th* 
to  his  cheeks,  and  some  words  to  his  li; 

"I  wish  you  girls  would  mind  y< 
business,  and  not  stand  there  laughing 

"  Oh,  then,"  rejoined  saucy  Mar 
don't  like  to  hear  us  talk  about  Ma 
suppose  we  tell  her  so  P  '* 

Of  course  they  did  not  tell  her ;  ind( 
were  very  partial  to  her  and  to  all  her 
and  sisters.  There  were  so  many  of 
almost  forget  their  names ;  but  at  all 
remember  Fred,  and  Phoebe,  and  Loi 
Charles,  and  Selina,  —  Margaret  n 
sixth,  I  think,  and  some  had  died  youn 

Things  went  on  in  this  unhappy-ha| 
till  the  lovers  were  two-and-twenty. 
unhappy  way,  because  there  appeared 
prospect,  for  years  to  come,  of  the  youi 
starting  in  life  on  their  own  account : 
it  was  a  happy  way,  because  they  wer 
see  so  much  of  each  other.  The  time,  ] 
did  begin  to  hang  heavily.  There  w< 
lads  in  the  village  who  were  not  slow  t 
themselves  at  Eedfem's  expense — of! 
very  provoking  manner.  For  instan 
used  to  ask  one  another  with  a  knowi 
in  tones  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
Tom  Eedfern,"  "  If  anybody  could  gti 
that  comely  lass,  Margaret  Stapletoo 
went  to  the  village  now  by  the  field  p 
not  by  the  turnpike  roadP"  And  ii 
would  add  by  way  of  gratuitous  answer 
own  question,  that  "they  supposed 
because  she  wanted  to  call  upon  M] 
fern ! "  The  fact  was,  Thomas  had 
direct  request  to  Margaret  to  avoid 
road,  and  thus  afibrd  him  more  frequei 
tunity  of  meeting  her ;  so  that  there  n 
ground  for  their  irony.  All  this  proc 
efiect  on  Eedfern, — vexed  him,  and  n 
dreadfully  impatient.  With  few  positii 
to  perform,  he  was  growing  quite  wear 
indefinite  proerHtination.    With  him. 
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%  "hope  deferred"  wag  making  him 
heart." 

^wixne  it  is,  "we  know  not  what  a  daj 
[g  forth !  "  what  changes  maj  suddenly 
) !  How  often  have  we  taken  leave  of 
xpecting  to  see  them  next  week,  when 
kxnasement  we  learn  they  have  been 
'  conveyed,  by  unforeseen  circum- 
to  India  or  Japan,  or  some  other 
lace  half-round  the  world !  It  was  not 
bad  as  this  with  "Master"  Thomas 
and  Miss  Margaret  Stapleton.  The 
lad  a  far  more  agreeable  aspect :  still, 
very  abrupt  and  unexpected  change, 
ren  morning  in  February  they  were 
md  before  that  day  came  round  in  the 
;  month  they  were  married,  and  living 
n — ^Eedfem  having  entered  into  part- 
rith  a  corn-factor  there ! 
nexpected  change  was  thus  brought 

:  Eedfem  had  often  bemoaned  his  un- 
)r  rather  prospectless  life,  when  chat- 
ly  with  a  bosom-friend  of  his  in  the 
a  certain  Mr.  Bright— a  man  older 
self,  who  had  been  about  the  country 
leal.  One  day,  after  dwelling  on  the 
mplaint,  Bright  startled  him  with  a 
[uestion. 

I  you  what,  Eedfem,"— and  he  laid  his 
kiliarly  on  his  shoulder  as  he  spoke, — 
you  what,  Eedfern :  I  heard  of  some- 
lay  or  two  ago  that  would  just  suit  you 
isn't  in  your  line— have  you  got  any 

it    a    question !     Have    /   got    any 

i» 

[,  I  mean,  can't  yon  have  some  P  IVe 
fc  Mr.  Eedfem,  senior,  would  let  you 
lething  handsome.  If  not,  there's  no 
>T  you : — you  know  you  can  do  nothing 
money." 

then  Bright  gave  his  companion  a 
account    of  the    corn-factor's    part- 

L8  went  home  out  of  breath.  This  time  he 
0  round  by  the  fields  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
;;aret ;  he  had  something  else  to  think 
Mr.  Bright's  proposition  took  Mr.  and 
Ifem,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stapleton,  and 
rothera  and  sisters,  by  surprise :  yet, 
he  rapidity  with  which  some  affairs  are 
[_«o  very  unlike  the  tardy  completion 
dson  Monument  at  Trafalgar  Square — 
repeat  it,  in  less  than  one  calendar 
iiftrgaret  had  become  Mrs.  Thomas 
;  the  journey  to  town  (call  it  the 
tour  I)  had  been  performed ;  and  the 


farmer's  son  had  become  familiar  with  the  city 
corn-factor's  office,  which  was  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Mark  Luie. 

The  church  bells  of  the  village  rang  merrily 
on  that  wedding  morning.  There  was  no  false 
show  of  regret  for  the  loss  everybody  felt  that 
Margaret's  absence  would  create.  Some  of 
the  old  men  who  had  known  her  from  a  child, 
could  not  say  enough  in  her  praise.  "  She  was 
a  sweet  lass,"  said  one  ;  "  a  pity  she's  a  leavin' 
us."  "Won't  my  old  woman  miss  her!" 
remarked  another.  And  something  like  a  tear 
forced  itself  into  the  eyes  of  many  when  they 
saw  Margaret  departing  from  her  native  village, 
and  followed  her  with  the  honest  prayer  of 
rustic  simplicity,  "  God  bless  her !  " 

Ohapteb  V. 

HOMB  TIBS  SBVEBBP. 

"Come  hither/'  said  Wealth,  "  to  my  crowded  mart. 
Where  splendour  daulea  the  gazer's  eye." 

W.  M,  Praed. 

Whbn  Bedfem  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  in  reality  a  married  man,  he  could 
readily  have  imagined  that  he  had  been  dream- 
ing. TUl  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  were  re* 
moved.  Now  that  the  position  for  which  he 
had  striven  was  attained,— mingling  with  his 
thoughts  of  self-congratulation  he  could  not 
altogether  repress  other  thoughts  which  re- 
minded him  that,  in  gaining  his  object,  he  had 
been  contending  with  those  who,  by  nature, 
should  have  been  his  allies. 

Already  we  have  glanced  at  the  circum- 
stances which  immediately  preceded  and  led 
to  the  speedy  consummation  of  his  marriage 
with  Miurgaret:  but  in  order  to  the  greater 
intelligibility  of  subsequent  portions  of  their 
domestic  history,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  if  we 
enter  somewhat  into  detail. 

Thomas  Bedfern  had  always  expected  to  be 
a  farmer.  His  father  was  a  farmer :  he  would 
be  one.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  had  often  asked 
Mr.  Bedfern,  senior,  when  he  would  be  able  to 
let  him  have  a  farm  for  himself  to  settle  down 
upon.  Sometimes  he  had  pretended  to  fear 
that  Margaret,  patient  as  she  was,  would  be 
tired  of  waiting  for  him.  The  answers  he  had 
received  had  always  been  in  the  put-off  style. 

"  You  must  be  patient,  boy ;  Margaret  is  a 
good  girl,  and  will  wait  awhile  yet,  I  know : 
but  if  you  can't  wait,  or  won't  wait,  why  then 
you  had  better  ask  her  father  if  he  can  give 
you  more  money  with  her  than  he  talks  of-— but 
I  know  very  well  he  oan't  help  you  further :  as 
it  is,  with  all  his  children,  he  has  do^e  wonders^ 
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Now  don't  let  ns  B»y  any  more  about  it.    I 
shan't  be  able  to  help  you  yet  awhile — ^yon 
can't  get  blood  out  of  stone."       i 
'  "  Father,  you  are  very  hard  upon  me — ^you 
try  me  too  much." 

"  Boy>  you're  foolish,  and  don't  know  what 
you  say — I  tell  you  I  cannot  help  you." 

The  son  would  then  change  his  tactics  and 
try  his  mother;  but  she  only  repeated  his 
father's  words,  "  Wait  patiently."  More  than 
once,  howerer,  she  hinted  at  some  calamity 
which  had  made  a  difference  of  several  years  in 
their  calculations,  but  she  afforded  no  clue 
whatever  to  the  sorC  of  trouble  that  had 
covered  their  once  bright  prospects  with  gloom. 

That  a  weight  did  rest  upon  the  affairs  of 
"  Three  Lane  Farm  "  was  increasingly  evident. 
Mr.Iledfem's  circumstances  had  clearly  become 
straitened.  The  farm  people  began  to  notice  it, 
and  to  talk  about  it.  When  in  the  rick-yard 
together,  or  in  one  of  the  bams  out  of  sight, 
they  would  pay,  "  Master's  looked  a  bit  down  o' 
late."  And  well  might  they  say  so;  for  Mr. 
Bedfem,  who  had  always  been  a  most  energetic 
man,  now  looked  prematurely  old  and  care- 
worn, had  begun  to  stoop,  and  was  irritable 
without  provocation.  Soon,  too,  it  became 
known  that  people  had  called  from  the  village, 
or  from  Staveiley,  for  money,  and  had  been 
sent  away  without  it.  "Even  young  Master 
Tom  had  to  go  and  tell  Master  Slack,  t'other 
day, '  that  his  father  couldn't  pay  him  just 
the&."  People  in  the  village  commented  on 
this  state  of  things  in  their  own  way. 

"  He's  not  been  a  '  naughty,'  drunken  man, 
neither,"  they  would  say. 

They  used  the  good  old  Saxon  word  with  its 
primitive  meaning ;  and  to  some  extent  they 
used  it  rightly.  Mr.  Bedfem,  like  many 
others  of  his  class,  preserved  his  claim  to  out- 
ward respectability  and  decorum  of  conduct. 
Nevertheless,  his  increasingly  frequent  visits 
to  the  village  inn  sadly  interfered  with  his 
dischargB  of  the  duties  he  owed  to  his  home ; 
and  it  was  no  uncertain  index  of  his  downward 
course. 

No  son  could  be  dose  to  his  father's  elbow 
aH  day,  as  was  Thomas  Bedfem,  without 
noticing  whatever  mystery  or  inoonsistenoy 
there  might  be  about  his  oonduet,  even  had  it 
escaped  tiie  observation  of  more  casual  obser- 
vers. The  young  man  was  not  blind.  He 
could  see  there  was  something  grievously 
wrong  somewhere ;  and,  even  if  disposed  to  do 
so,  he  could  not  hide  from  himself  certain  pal- 
pable faoti^'  His  father,  hil^erto  so  prompt 
aiid  businitos-likl?  f  ev«r  on  tiie  movei,  attendiiig 
fairs  or 'markets;   buying  and  aeUbg  (witii 


more  seal  than  discretion,  as  some  tho 
was  now  generally  a  day  behind  in  everj 
he  did.  He  seemed  no  longer  to  take  in 
in  the  ocmcems  that  had  afforded  him  for 
so  much  pleasure.  ■'' 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Mr.  1 
mentioned  to  young  Mr.  Bedfem  the 
mising  partnership  with  his  friend,  the  L 
corn-factor,  Mr.  Greorge  Clissell,  who  hat 
spered  so  rapidly  that  the  business  requiri 
capital  of  some  new  partner ;  and,  so  long 
brought  money  into  the  flourishing  conoe; 
lack  of  experience  would  present  no  diffic 

'*  You  find  the  cash,  Fll  find  the  br; 
that's  fair : "  so  wrote  this  Mr,  Clissell : 
Tery  first  letter  to  Handyford,  dated  fro 
office  (Wellington  Chambers),  written  in 
hand,  full  of  high-fiown  expressions,  wit! 
mises  of  a  golden  harvest  some  day! 
wonder  the  bird  was  caught. 

"  If  I  could  meet  with  a  partner,"— 
letter  ran, — "  one  who  could  bring  wit) 
just  a  few  hundreds  at  this  very  nick  of 
when  the  markets  are  in  so  peculiar  a  s 
you  know  what  I  mean — I  would  guara 
return  that  would  astonish  everybody, 
partner  should  retire  (if  he  chose)  wi 
many  thousands  as  he  put  in  hundreds,  i 
course  of  a  few  years." 

This  "wonderful"  offer,  as  we  have 
almost  sent  young  Bedfem  crazy  with  di 
Could  he  but  come  to  terms  with  this  * 
rate  fellow,  who  knew  what  he  was  abou 
was  just  the  sort  of  man  he  liked : "  why, 
he  would  be  able  to  marry,  and  "they 
exchange  their  present  limited  resources 
mine  of  wealth !  " 

Mr.  Clissell  chuckled  to  himself  wh 
received  the  feverish  letters,  which  hii 
posed  partner  wrote  to  him  almost  dail] 
these  incautiously-worded  epistles,  Mr. 
fern,  junior,  put  all  sorts  of  questions, 
Clissell  took  very  good  care  not  to  answer,  < 
in  the  most  indefinite  terms.  He  said 
lutely  nothing,  beyond  mere  commoi 
assurances  to  the  effect  that  he  could«  if  nc 
produce  th0  most  satisfactory  references. 

"How  green  he  is,"  thought  Mr.  Cliasel 
have  not  caught  such  a  flat  for  some  time 

The  "  green  "  young  fellow  pocketed  tl 
clous  notes  which  the  com-£sctor  sent  \ 
read  some  of  the  mcMre  striking  paragn^ 
Margaret,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stapleton 
asked  nobody  for  advice  I  Had  he  bee 
opinionated,  some  friend  better  aequi 
than  himself  with  such  traasactiona  ' 
have  warned  him  betimes,  that,  "with 
profits  there  must  be  great  risks/'«-«-  coi 
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1  with  which  he  was  not  then  be- 
Yet  it  is  more  than  probable,  ihat 
Ivice  such  as  this  would  have  been 
him,  for  he  was  not  only  oyer  san- 
!ie  matter,  but  terribly  wilfuL 
rou're  too  fast, — ^you  are  indeed,"  Jsaid 

bit,  father,  I  may  lose  the  chance ;  do 
» just  to  get  rid  of  the  matter  P  " 
at  proToked  the  father,  and  led  him 
txyut  and  see  if  he  could,  by  some 
;  tha  money  his  son  wanted.  "  I  don't 
i  said  to  himself  as  soon  as  he  was 
aring,  "  he  fancies  he  is  going  4o  a 
ing  with  milk  and  honey.  WeU, 
must,  J  won't  be  the  one  to  stop 

1  the  other  side,  Margaret's  father 
to  perform  his  part  of  the  transaction 
1  spirit.  Mr.  Stapleton  managed,  by 
r  crook,  to  keep  a  respectable  balance 
tore)  at  the  Stavesley  Bank,  and  he 
red  to  draw  something  out.  '.^ 
t  c&me  to  this  point,  however;  there 
Stapleton's  objections  to  be  got  over, 
not  bear  the  idea  of  parting  with  her 

How  would  they  get  on  as  a  family 
er?  Who,  so  well  as  the  gentle 
ind  sister,  would  be  able  to]act  ak  me- 
m  irritating  words  were  used  by  dif- 
•thers,  Boch  as  are  occasionally  to  be 
Imost  every  family?  To  Margaret's 
7  admonitions,  disputing  sisters 
on,  and  yield  the  matter  about  which 
inded.  They  had  generally  done  so 
Another  difficulty  urged  by  the  ten- 
iT  was  the  distance.  "  It  was  much 
ray.  She  and  hep  daughter  might 
st  again;"  and,  although  she  was 
igs  had  gone  too  far  to  be  recalled, 
up  her  mind  to  pay  a  final  visit  io 
ane  End,"  and  "  talk  it  all  over  with^ 
*enL"  She  went  the  very  afternoon 
^  was  formed,  at  a  time  when  she 
oias  would  be  out,  and  she  began  by 

question  which  she  intended  should 
le. 

ore,  Mrs.  Bedfem,  you  don't  want  to 
rhomas.  Now,  do  youP  Send  him  to 
You  might  as  well  let  him  go  to  India 
Look  at  poor  Mrs.  Henderson :  her 
to  Calcutta  seven  years  ago,  and  how 
9ir8  has  she  had  from  him  P    Do  you 

will  ever  see  him   again   in   this 

but  Thomas  is  not  going  away  to 
id  Mrs.  Bedfem  with  a  sickly  smiley 
he  is  bent  upon  entering  into  this 


business;  and  Margaret,  he  says,  doesn't  mind 
it" 

"He  says!"  This  was  Mrs.  Stapleton's 
rejoinder :— she  wanted  to  say  what  she  thou^t 
about  the  matter,  and  these  two  words  were 
her  text.  "  He  says  a  good  many  things,  my 
dear  Mend,  that  are  not  quite  true — I  know 
you'U  excuse  me,  for  we  have  understood  each 
other  these  many  years,— he  says  that  Margaret 
ought  to  be  something  better  than  a  fanner's 
wife,  and  that  in  London  they  will  do  things  in 
style.  '  Style '  indeed !  I  hope  and  trust  it 
won't  be  what  you  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
call  stuck-up  style.  He  says,  too,  he  wouldn't 
give  the  snap  of  his  fingers  for  the  careful 
home-training  she's  had;  and  when  I  talked  to 
him  seriously  the  other  day  about  it,  he  said 
we  were  all  mad !  " 

Much  more  passed  between  the  two  mothers 
on  that  memorable  afternoon :  but  they  parted 
leaving  the  question  under  consideration  tn 
statu  quo.  What  Mrs.  Stapleton  had  so  ener- 
getically repeated  was  the  exact  truth.  Her 
future  son-in-law  had  said  all  that  she  repre- 
sented, and  much  more.  "What  would  it 
matter,"  he  had  asked,  "  if  his  wife  were  never 
to  see  another  cheese  made  as  long  as  she 
lived  P  Was  she  not  about  to  share  his  pros- 
perity P  She  would  not  be  required  to  do 
anything  she  didn't  like  in  her  future  home — 
Ciissell  had  assured  him  they  would  be  able  to 
take  up  a  first-rate  position  in  London  society 
— wasn't  that  enough  P  "  But  the  bright  pic- 
ture had  failed  to  concilate  the  affectionate 
mother.  *'A11  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  she 
would  reply,  and  then  refuse  to  listen  to  any 
more  sophistry.  Having  been  a  fanner's 
daughter  herself,  and  being  now  a  farmer's 
wife,  she  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  see 
her  Margaret  a  well-to-do  farmer's  wife  too, 
and  nothing  more.  She  was  not  an  ambitious, 
scheming  woman,  who  wished  to  lift  her  daugh- 
ter in^>  " better"  circumstances  than  her  own. 
She  had  ^o  often  heard  of  the  end — the  lamen- 
table end-rof  people  who  hadfirced  themselves 
into  "  bett^  "  circumstances,  to  wish  a  dangh« 
ter  of  hers  to  be  so  distinguished. 

Determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  stay 
matters— for  it  was  clear  they  had  been  hurried 
on  exceedingly  fast — ^Mrs.  Stapleton  resolved 
to  hear  what  Margaret  herself  thought  of  it  all, 
now  that  the  \aikt  two  or  three  moves  were  about 
to  be  made  on  the  social  chess-board.  Like  a 
cautious  general;  the  loving  mother  knew  she 
must  go  quietly  to  work.  So  one  evening,  just 
after  the  intended  husband  had  departed,  she 
followed  Margaret  to  her  bedroom,  and  said 
soflly  to  Phoebe,  whd  slept  in  the  same  room— 
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"You  need  not  go  to  bed  yet,  my  love ;  go 
downstairs  again  and  keep  your  fatHer  company 
while  I  help  Margaret  to  look  over  her  things 
— we  shan't  be  long." 

Then  the  examination  began,  the  door  having 
been  closed  and  locked. 

"  My  child,  now  tell  me,  do  you  realli/  want 
to  go  away  and  leave  us  all  P  " 

Margaret  answered  in  tears  and  broken  sen- 
tences :  "  You  know  I  don't— but— he —Thomas 
is  so — so  fall — of  it, — he  says — says  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done — ^we  have  wait — waited 
so  long  al — already." 

**  And  you  are  child  enough  to  mind  all  he 
says ! " 

"  Now  don't— don't  be  angry — it — it  Aust  be 
as  he  says." 

And  so  this  effort  failed :  but  though  Mrs. 
Stapleton  felt  it  was  a  failure,  she  could  not 
restrain  herself  from  appealing  next  day  to  her 
future  son-in-law. 

"  Thomas  Bedfern,  you  won't  persist  in  taking 
Margaret  all  that  way  off  P  She  doesn't  want 
to  go." 

But  Thomas  laughed  louder  and  longer  than 
ever  at  her  '*  foolish  fears."  He  called  her,  in 
his  careless  way,  a  "  simpleton,"  but  his 
manner  was  not  offensive  or  disrespectful. 
**  Margaret  not  want  to  go  so  far  away  P  "  The 
thing  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  dealt  with 
seriously. 

And  thus  day  after  day  passed,  till,  finally, 
Mr.  Bedfem,  junior,  obtained  his  money  and 
— his  wife ! 

Only  one  little  check  he  experienced — some- 
what sobering  the  brilliant  future  he  had 
painted  for  himself— when  on  the  wedding-day, 
about  half  an  hour  before  they  were  to  separate, 
his  father  took  him  aside,  and  in  a  timid  sort  of 
whisper,  but  speaking  very  impressively,  said, 
"  Tom,  it  has  been  a  hard  job  for  me  to  spare 
you  so  much  money,  and  with  such  little  notice ; 
but  you'll  be  a  good  lad,  I  know ;  and  when  you 
get  on  in  the  world  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
pay  me  back  again,  and  with  more  added  to  it, 
if  I  should  want  it— there's  no  telling  what 
may  happen." 

"Of  course  I  will,  father,"  answered  Tom. 

Chapter  VI. 

AK  OUT-AND-OUT  MAN  OF  BUSIXESS. 

....    "A  Toioe  within  her  ciiad,  'Beware!* 
A  vague  preeentiment  of  impending  doom. 
Like  ghostly  footsteps  in  a  raeant  room. 
Haunted  her."    .......  LoNorELLow. 

M&.   Clisssll — cunning   fellow — having   dis- 
covered in  the  oourse  of  tl^eir  correspondence 


that  Mr.  Eedfem  was  a  man  with  t 
could  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased,  wi 
theless  carefid  to  keep  up  appeara 
punctually  meeting  the  newly-married 
a  private  hotel,  at  the  east  end  of 
within  walking  distance  of  his  office. 

This  private  hotel  was  kept  by  a  p 
the  name  of  Hadley.  Clissell  said 
known  him  for  years.  The  place  was  q 
unpretending,  but  very  comfortable. 

When  the  young  couple  arrived,  Cli 
at  the  door  ready  to  receive  them.  Hi 
across  the  pavement,  and,  after  hat-lif 
hand-shaking,  assisted  Mrs.  Eedfem  i 
coach  to  the  door.  Then  directing  i 
husband  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  1 
Margaret,  and  at  the  same  time  wl 
sometliing  to  him  about  looking  well  ai 
a  treasure  of  a  wife,  he  added  in  a  lo 
more  familiar  tone — 

"  There,  you  leave  me  to  manage  i 
ril  see  the  luggage  safe  in,  and  pay  th 

His  conduct,  in  short,  was  altogethei 
tlemanly  that  they  were  quite  taken  t 
Much  depended  on  the  impression  pro 
this  first  meeting,  and  Clissell  knew 
although  the  partnership  arrangemei 
all  but  completed,  it  was  not  yet  too  lal 
negotiators  on  either  side  to  recede,  if ; 
objectionable  should  transpire.  Mr. 
therefore,  put  on  his  best  behaviour, 
sonal  appearance  was,  upon  the  who! 
factory.  He  was  a  trifle  above  middl 
and  of  genteel  address.  His  dark  cv 
was  made  the  most  of;  and  his  smile 
there  seemed  to  be  a  little  insincerity 
behind  it,  enabled  him  to  exhibit  a  ^ 
kept  set  of  teeth,  of  which,  by-the-by€ 
were  false.  His  complexion  was  salJ 
his  eyes  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
tainty ;  for  they  were  so  restiess  that  o 
hardly  get  a  chance  of  determining 
they  were  dark  grey  or  dark  green, 
acquired  a  habit,  too,  of  peeping  at  pe( 
were  off  their  guard,  without  turning  1 
and  his  somewhat  shaggy  eyebrows  a 
eyelashes  favoured  this  mode  of  recoo 
the  object  he  intended  to  attack.  Pe 
was  this  peculiarity  which  first  led  Mrs. 
to  fancy  that  he  did  not  look  quite  so  < 
them  as  she  could  have  wished ;  but  ^ 
afterwards  mentioned  this  timidly  to  J 
band,  he  only  laughed  at  her  feara  and 
her  with  comparisons. 

"  I  suppose,  Miss  Margaret,  you  exj 
find  everybody  with  a  cherry-cheeked 
eyes  as  winning  as  your  own— but  that' 
impossible," 
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IB  pretty  speech  the  forward  speaker 
a  little  slap  on  the  face,  which,  how- 
not  seem  to  hurt  his  feelings  in  the 
degree. 

in  had  set ;  bnt  he  had  snnk  to  rest 
JLobseryed  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
lio  perambulated  the  streets  of  the 
ropolis :  and,  indeed,  his  cheering  rays 
roely  missed  by  the  multitude  who 
elcomed  the  nocturnal  glare  of  shop 
and  lamps,  which  had  gladdened  their 
;ht  after  night,  as  far  back  as  they 
nember.  To  those  who  emerge  from 
y  cellars  and  back  attics,  the  artifi- 
t  which  evening  brings  is  far  from 
kble.  They  frequently  consider  it  a 
>r  the  better. 

t  do  you  think  of  London  P  " 

ras  a  question  put  by  Kedfern  to  his 

[fe  on  the  first  morning  after  they  had 

r  hilly  home  in  Derbyshire,  as  they 

it  of  the  hotel  window. 

,  dear,  I  was  just  thinking  how  difier- 

Irom  the  yiew  we  had  about  this  time 

must  not  do  that,  my  lore;   leave 
icenery  out  of  the  question  altogether, 
what  fine  houses  these  are ;  and  notice, 
intelligent  looks  of  the  people." 
houses — well,  they  seem  to  me  to  want 

Some  of  them  are  very  fine,  certainly ; 
r  the  people,  they  all  appear  to  be  in  as 
lurry  as  Mr.  ClisseU  was  last  night." 
»ds  had  scarcely  left  her  lips  when,  on 
round,  they  saw  that  gentleman  him- 
ding  with  the  handle  of  the  door  in 
,  and  looking  as  fresh  as  a  town  rose. 
I  morning  to  you,"  (a  profound  bow  to 
ifem),  "  hope  you've  slept  well— good 

P — equal  to  any  in  the  country,  I 

ik  you,"  replied  Mr.  Bed  fern :  "  they 

Uing — yott  have  slept  well,  that's  evi- 

by,  we  are  only  just  going  to  have 

t." 

I— I'll  take  a  cup  of  coffee  with  you,  if 

3 ;  people  here  are  not  very  soon,  you 

hej  are  not ;  they  should  follow  your 
.  In  fact,  you  are  rather  more  than 
,  for  I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  here 
rter  of  an  hour." 

ity  my  dear  sir,  I'm  generally  found  to 
'  appointments  to  the  minute ;  I  said 
i  eight  aharp,  but  for  once  it  struck  me 
)etter  take  time  by  the  forelock,  as  the 
I,  and  I  thought  we  could  eat  and  talk 


too.  We  Londoners  (and  you're  one  now, 
remember)  never  waste  a  moment:  time  is 
money,  and  so  you'll  find  it.  A  wholesale  tea 
dealer,  a  friend  of  mine,  often  says,  '  Time  is 
worth  a  guinea  a  minute,  so  we  mvst  drive 
along.'  But  what  have  we  here  P  You  won't 
mind  my  having  a  knife  and  fork  with  you  P  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  answered  the  husband. 

"  I  wish  he  had  not  come  just  yet,"  thought 
the  young  wife. 

"  Not  a  bad  bill  of  fare,  is  it  P"  asked  ClisseU. 
"  Ham,  tongue,  pork-pie,  and  what  else  P  But 
haven't  you  any  chocolate  P  You  must  try  their 
chocolate,  Mrs.  Bedfern;  they  do  it  'as  in 
France.'  Hadley  is  a  first-rate  fellow  for  that 
kind  of  thing ;  he  was  for  some  years  courier 
and  factotum  to  Sir  Lancelot  Longacre,  and  has 
now  settled  down  here  as  his  own  master. 
He's  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  I  can  tell  you. 
Why,  he  can  speak  several  languages  like  a— 
like  a  parrot." 

This  amusing  comparison  caused  such  hearty 
laughter,  that  the  waiter,  who  had  entered 
unobserved,  was  compelled  to  repeat  his 
question. 

''  Yes,  James,  I  did  ring--this  lady  wants  to 
try  your  chocolate." 

"Yes,  sir." 

**  Be  quick  about  it— we're  gomg  out" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And— James  I" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  don't  see  the  lVm«#— just  bring  it  with 
you." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Breakfast  and  the  paper,  Mr.  Be dfem,  two 
very  good  things.  I  always  look  at  the  state  of 
the  corn  markets,  mines,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  at  the  very  earliest  moment.  If  I  forget 
my  prayers  (and  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  do 
sometimes),  I  take  good  care  never  to  forget 
^Aa^— business,  you  see,  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance." 

Margaret  was  about  to  enter  a  protest  against 
this  shameless  avowal  of  godless  worldliness, 
when  James  entered  with  the  newspaper,  which 
ClisseU  immediately  seized,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity passed. 

She  waited  tiU  he  had  finished  reading  the 
"  Commercial  News  "  (not  that  he  was  reading, 
he  was  watching  them  furtively  aU  the  whUe), 
and  then  she  said— 

"  I  was  remarking  just  before  you  arrived, 
Mr.  ClisseU,  that  most  of  the  people  walk  as 
if  their  lives  depended  upon  their  speed.  Look 
now  at  that  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road ;  is  he  walking  for  a  wager  F  " 

<*  Ah,  madam,  you  are  a  Uttle  satirical ;  but. 
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ezotuie  me,  you  don't  quite  imderstahd  us  yet. 
That  gentleman  has  an  appointment,  yeiy  likely, 
which  it  would  cost  him  no  end  of  money  to 
miss.  You  see  our  .transactions  here  are  of 
such  magnitude,  that  an  unmercantile  mindrcan 
scarcely  comprehend  the  various  ramifications 
and  complications  of  that  wonderful  piece  of 
machinery  which  we  call  'commerce.'  But, 
Mr.  Bedfem,  I  see  you  are  anxious  to  be  off— 
so  am  I, — do  we  go  alone,  or  are  we  to  be 
favoured  with  the  company  of  your  lady  P  " 

To  himseff  he  said,  **  I  must  keep  my  eye 
upon  ker" 

"  My  wife/'  replied  Mr.  Eedfem,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  great  inward  satisfaction  at  being  able 
to  use  those  two  monosyllables,  *'  my  wife  will 
just  go  a  little  way  with  us  ;  after  that  she  can 
look  about  her  a  bit,  and  then  return  here.  I 
tell  her  she  has  nothing  to  fear,  although  she 
has  heard  such  tales  about  the  tricks  of  London 
pickpockets." 

Then  turning  to  Margaret,  he  added,  **  You 
have  only  to  make  inquiries  in  some  of  the 
respectable  shops,  and  you'll  get  on  well 
enough— don't  you  think  you  will,  my  loveP  " 

*<Ko  doubt  I  shall,  dear,  if  Mr.  Clissell  will 
put  me  in  the  right  road  when  I  leave  you.  I 
don't  suppose  anybody  will  run  away  with 
me." 

This  simple  remark,  which  was  made  half  in 
earnest,  caused  a  second'  peal  of  laughter. 
They  were  disposed  to  be  very  merry  that 
morning. 

Clissell  wanted  the  young  countrywoman  to 
think  well,  not  only  of  London  people  in 
general,  but  of  himself  in  particidar:  so  he 
said — 

<*My  dear  madam,  a  lady  need  not  have  the 
least  difficulty  in  getting  all  over  the  metro- 
polis at  this  time  of  day.  After  dark  I  would 
not  answer  for  the  gentlemanly  behaviour  of 
every  genteel  or  well-dressed  man.  When  we 
go  out,  we'll  ask  Mrs.  Hadlcy  for  one  of  her 
address  cards :  with  that  you'll  be  safe." 

As  they  all  three  went  up  one  street  and  down 
another,  Mr.  Clissell  conducted  them  so  slowly 
and  carefully,  and  made  himself  so  very  agree- 
able, imparting  at  the  same  time  so  much 
nseful  information  to  the  uninformed  couple 
whose  social  posifcion  was  shortly  to  be  im- 
proved by  his  wonderful  sagacity,  that  they 
were  filled  with  admiration.  I  say,  ihe^f :  but 
I  ought  to  mention  that,  although  both  were 
equally  astonished  at  the  knowledge  displayed, 
Margaret  thought  (and  said  afUrwmrds)  that 
she  would  have  liked  the  '^perfect  man  of 
business"  none  the  lesa^  had  he  condescended 
to  use  words  not  quite  BO  grai|dilo4utmt^  ODhere 


was  a  flippancy,  too,  in  his  remarks* 
with  something  which  looked  very  like 
principle,  which  was  distasteful  to  Ms 
unsophisticated  mind.  With  her  hm 
was  far  otherwise.  He  was  both  chan 
blinded  by  his  intended  partner's  Intel 
flattery,  and  obsequiousness ;  so  much 
when,  later  in  the  day,  his  more  dear 
wife  expressed  the  unpleasant  doubt  wl 
crossed  her  mind*  she  received  a  rebul 
snappish  in  its  character  than  any  tl 
been  addressed  to  her  since  she  and  her 
name  had  parted  company.  To  her  rej 
discovered,  in  the  few  seconds  occupied 
utterance  of  that  rebuke,  that  the  man  t 
she  waa  wedded  wouldjaot  only  not  be  tli 
but  would  not  even  be  advised  in  mattei 
were  as  important  to  her  as  to  himself. 

She  had  but  said  in  a  Jow  caution 
during  Mr.  Clissell's  temporary  absraci 

"  Thomas,  dear,  do  you  quite  like  him 
her  husband's  instantaneous  and  pettisl 
"  ClisseU  and  I  know  whAt  we're  a 
suppose,"  convinced  her  that  in  the  1 
transactions  to  be  commenced  or  arra 
the  morrow,  one  of  the  two  business  ] 
would  certainly  be  the  leader  of  the 
That  leader  would  be  Clissell :  that  othe 
be  her  husband,  of  whom  the  **  go-ahea 
man  would  make  a  mere  cat's  paw 
husband,  who  was  now  to  her  all  in  all. 

O  weak  and  wavering  husbands,  an 
you  who  know  you  are  neither  weak  noi 
ing,  if  you  possess  such  clear-sighted  t 
Margaret,  before  entering  upon  importa 
ness,  requiring  careful  forethought, 
your  life-partners  —  your  other  selr< 
prudent  wife  is  from>t^  Lord." 


cha?teb  vn. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  OOAT. 

"  I  mourn  the  pride 
And  avArico  that  makes  man  a  wolf  to  max 

( 

**  A  THIB8TT  fox  once  fell  into  a  well,  as 
not  get  out.  By  chance  a  smooth-chini 
came  near.  '  Ah,  Mr.  Fox,'  she  exclaimc 
is  it  you  are  down  there  P '  '  My  friend,' 
the  fox, '  the  water  is  so  delicious  I  cam 
to  leave  it.  Step  down,  and  taste  for  y< 
But  no  sooner  had  the  silly  goat  destc 
the  bottom  of  the  well  than  the  fo;c  leap 
her  back  and  thus  reached  the  imrfaiQi 
done,  the  ermfty  fisllow  looked  down  u 
betrayed  friend  and  said,*  Dear  Mrs.  G< 
my  adiioe.  Aaoiher  timet  before  yon 
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a  well,  take  care  to  satisfy  yourself 
ill  be  able  to  get  out* " 

lay  foUowing  tbeir  first  meeting  at 
»mmie  hotel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bedfem 
Hissell  were  again  slowly  walking 
Qsy  streets.  Their  destination  to-day 
m-factor's  office. 

sell's  office  was  situated  up  a  court 
indred  yards  of  Mark  Lane.    Liying 

in  the  City  is  a  very  different  thing 
;  up  a  court  in  St.GUes'.  One  could 
uice  that  the  building  of  which  Mr. 
oom  formed  a  rery  small  item,  was 
[>f  some  appearance  and  considerable 
.  Mr.  Bedfem  noticed  the  words 
on  Chambers,' -  in  letters  of  gold,  just 
lintel  of  the  lofty  structure ;  and  as 

in  he  also  obserred  his  partner's 
bold  letters  upon    the   door-post — 
ILL,  Third  Jloor" 
much  higher,  Mr.  ClissellP"  asked 

in  a  tone  which  bespoke  astonish- 

ar  madam,  you  are  not  tired,  I  hope, 
t  at  all  an  out-of-the-way  height  for 
>om8 :  I  know  seyeral  first-rate  peo- 
re  glad  to  get  offices  on  the  fourth 
tne  of  our  City  chambers." 
locent  visitors  of  this  loquacious  and 
»rn-factor,  would  not  have  classed  him 
he  '*  first-raters/'  if  they  had  known 
:  just  then.  How  could  they  for  a 
uspect  that  the  very  office  towards 
'  were  laboriously  ascending  had  been 
f  Clissell  only  a  single  week  before, 
ta  name  on  the  door-post  had  left  the 
rush  within  the  previous  eight-and- 
•s — in  fact,  the  letters  were  hardly 

we  are  then— hope  the  pull-up  hasn't 
you.  You  see  there  are  chairs  in- 
to sit  down  and  Test  a  while.  I  can 
ate  you  with  something  else,  too, 
I  Mrs.  Bedfem  has  taken  breath.  I 
ep  a  glass  of  thoroughly  good  wine 
friends.  Some  kinds  of  business 
lish  without  these  little  stimulants, 
lone  a  goodish  bit  of  business  here  in 
ime — short  time  do  I  say  P  Why,  come 
itinas,  1  shall  have  been  here — let* s 
1,  eight — ^yes,  teit  years !  Snug  place, 
I  daresay,  though,  you  find  it  close, 
ig'from  the  country.  J  don't  notice 
[  did  'twould  be  all  the  same — couldn't 
ilf.  Money^  you  know,  my  dear  sir, 
ust  be  got  somehow— can't  get  on 
u    Vbr  (AlH  sake  of  doing  a  good  busi- 


ness we  City  people  give  up  fresh  air  and  all 
that,  and  consider  ouraelvea  fortunate  if  we  get 
away  and  have  a  turn  at  the  sea-side  or  some- 
where juat  now  and  then.  Ah,  my  dear  madam, 
I  see  you  look. aghast  at  that;  but  never  Usar, 
your  case  will  be  widely  different«-you  will  be 
able  to  live  a  little  way  out— in  fact,  I  have  all 
but  taken  a  nice  little  villa  for  you-r-" 

"  Very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Clissell— Mrs.  Bed- 
fem will  hot  be  sorry  to  hear  it,  I  know ;  for  she's 
been  asking  already  how  many  more  days  we 
are  likely  to  stop  at  the  hotel — I  suppose  she 
thinks  of  the  expense — isn't  that  it,  Margaret?" 

'*  Yes,  dear,  that  is  one  thing,  but — " 

"Excuse  me,  madam,  for  interrupting  you" 
(Clissell  feared  the  matter-of-fact  wife  as  much 
as  he  fooled  the  credulous  husband) :  "  a  very 
few  days  will  put  all  right.  You  find  the  Had- 
leys  very  nice  people?  I  knew  you  would. 
Aafdr  expense,  that  can't  be  helped  at  starting 
—'but  in  less  than  a  week  you  shaQ  see  the 
house  I  have  in  my  eye.  We'll  all  run  down 
and  look  at  it." 

<'  Where  is  it  ?  "  asked  Margaret. 

"  Only  at  Blackheath — ^get  there  in- less  than 
an  hour — ^I  know  you'U  like  the  place.  The  name 
pleased  me  at  once — Chesterfield  villa.  But 
there,  madam,  don't  think  it  too  good  on  account 
of  its  fine  name ;  if  s  simply  a  very  pretty 
cottage,  and  no  more— you'll  be  struok  with  it, 
I'm  sure." 

Thus  he  rattled  on.  The  last  few  words  were 
addressed  more  particularly  to  Margaret;  and 
the  speech  was  followed  by  a  studied  bow.  It 
was  such  an  obeisance  as  the  sensible  farmer's 
daughter  had  rarely  been  favoured  with  before, 
and  for  which  she  had  small  appreciation  now ; 
her  averted  eyes'  made  this  latter  fact  quite 
intelligible  to  Mr.  CiisselL 

As  Mr.  Bedfem  and  Margaret  looked  around, 
their  eyes  fell  .upon  samples  of  com  which  were 
freely  scattered  about.  This  was  business-like. 
There  were  letter-files,  too,  crammed  with 
letters.  These  evidences,  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be,  of  Mr.  Ciissell's  extensive  opera- 
tions, were  not  lost  upon  the  inexperienced 
young  man  who  was  so  soon  to  associate  with 
him  eommercially.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bedfem  could 
not  suppress  the  satisfaction  he  felt;  and  he 
gave  vent-  to  his  feelings  by  remarking,  jocu- 
larly.— 

"  You  seem  to  have  plenty  of  work  for  your 
pen  here,  Clissell.  I  shall  Imlvo  all  thai  aort  of 
thing  to  you,  for  I  hate  letter-writing." 

"  Do  you  indeed  ?  Well,  I  have  ahnost  -too 
much  of  it ;  but  what  ia  one  to  do  P  I  always 
have  more  correspondence  than  I  can  get 
through  oomfortablyf  seeing  that  1  mnst  be 
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away  from  the  office  a  good  deaL  It  will  soon 
come  right  now,  however ;  there  will  be  two  of 
us  to  poll  at  it.  The  work,  you  see,  as  IVe  said 
all  along,  is  too  much  for  one  pair  of  hands ; 
but  two  will  get  along  comfortably;  and«  besides, 
the  capital  I  have  had  at  my  disposal  has  been 
altogether  too  little  to  enable  me  to  go  quicker 
than  the  usual  jog-trot  pace — and  too  much 
plodding,  I  confess  it,  is  hardly  suited  to  my 
temperament.  I  would  rather  work  in  earnest 
while  I  work,  and  so  make  a  good  handsome 
sum  to  retire  upon. — I  tell  you  I  mean  to  keep 
my  carriage  some  day." 

This  announcement — "I  mean  to  keep  my 
carriage  some  day" — ^fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
wUy  man  in  such  a  natural  and  easy  way  that 
Bedfem  once  more  congratulated  himself  on 
the  fortune  which  had  befallen  him.  Was  it 
not,  thought  he,  a  fine  thing  for  him  to  hare 
met  with  such  a  hard-working  partner  ?  Would 
he  not  have  a  fine  time  of  it?  "It  is  quite 
clear,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  "  quite  clear  that 
Clissell  will  do  nine-tenths  of  the  work,  while  I 
shall  get  an  equal  share  of  the  profits,  and  do 
next  to  nothing." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Bedfem— " 

What  Mr.  Clissell  had  to  say  to  Mr.  Bedfem 
was  unceremoniously  postponed ;  for  the  door 
had  been  suddenly  flung  open  by  a  foreign- 
looking  gentlemanly  man  who  spoke  English 
fluently.  He  appeared  to  be  about  forty,  and 
seemed  familiar  with  the  place. 


"  I  beg  pardon,  Clissell— friends,  I 
I  quite  expected  to  find  you  alone  ml 
an  hour— ril  see  you  again — " 

"  Here,  Kashiero,  don't  run  away— 
tleman  and  you  ought  to  become  act 
Mr.  Bedfem,  let  me  have  the  pleaa 
friend,  Mr.  Kashiero.  You  see  bef 
Kashiero,  my  partner — " 

"Ah,  I  remember,"  said  Kashiero, 
won*t  intrude  upon  you  now.  Had  j 
disengaged,  I  should  haye  told  you 
thing  good — " 

"  Don't  tantalize  me  in  that  way — ^bi 
be  with  you  in  an  hour  or  so." 

"Well,  not  later  than  tweke— I'll 
you — ^I  should  like  you  to  have  the  fin 
Mr.  Bedfem,  I  wish  you  good  momini 

"  Good  moming,  sir." 

"  Then  you'll  be  sure  to  expect  me," 
Clissell,  for  Kashiero  was  half-way  doi 
in  no  time. 

"  That's  the  man  to  do  business  wi 
he  wants  cash  down  in  a  general  way : 
poor  as  you  and  I  are — now,  I  supp 
worth  fifty  thousand  pounds,  if  he's 
penny." 

"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Bedfem. 

"  Fact,  sir,  I  assure  you." 

The  positive  fact  was,  that  he  was  i 
the  penny. 

(2b  he  continued.) 


OK   TEE  mPO&TMGE   OF  A  KIOHT  TEKFEK  IK   TIE  HARKIEB 
AND  DOMESTIC  STATK 


Thb  matrimonial  relation  is  the  first  link  of  the 
chain  in  society,  insomuch  that  all  other  rela- 
tions and  ties  do  properly  depend  on  it.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  the  head-quarter  of  good  and  evil. 
Here  temper  is  generally  of  a  decisive  character 
one  way  or  the  other ;  here  is  its  main  scope  for 
action,  and  from  hence  emanate  eflects,  good  or 
bad,  to  the  community  at  large.  Here  children 
catch  the  genius,  or  assume  the  turn  that  must 
mark  their  subsequent  habits ;  here,  in  short,  is 
the  grand  emporium  and  laboratory  that  must 
give  a  permanent  cast  to  the  rising  dependents ; 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  wiU  carry  their  pecu- 
liarities to  circles  of  their  own. 

**  There  is  a  relation  of  life  much  more  near 
than  the  most  sacred  friendship ;  that  is  to  say, 
marriage*  This  union  is  of  too  close  and  deli- 
cate a  nature  to  be  easily  conceived  by  those 


who  do  not  know  that  condition  by  ex] 
Here  a  man  should,  if  possible,  so 
passions ;  if  not  for  his  own  ease,  in  coi 
to  a  creature  formed  with  a  mind  of 
diflerent  make  from  his  own.  I  am  i 
offending  the  women,  and  know  it  is  ] 
to  do  it  on  this  subject ;  but  I  must 
say  that  the  soul  of  a  man  and  that  of  i 
are  made  very  unlike,  according  to  the 
ments  for  which  they  are  designed.  TJ 
will  please  to  observe,  I  say,  our  mis 
diflerent,  not  superior,  qualities  to  theL 
virtues  have  respectively  a  masculine  a 
nine  cast.  But  to  make  this  state  anyi 
a  burden,  and  not  hang  as  a  weight  v 
very  being,  it  is  proper  each  of  the  ooupl 
frequently  remember  that  there  are  mas 
which  grow  out  of  their  very  natorei 
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ible»  nay,  becoming,  when  considered  as 
it  without  that  reflection  must  give  the 
t  pain  and  vescation.  To  manage  well  a 
mlly  ifl  as  worthy  an  instance  of  capacity 
:ecnte  a  great  employment."* 
t  a  beautiful  picture  does  conjugal  life 
,  when  portrayed  by  a  couple  whose 
.68  are  similar, and  abilities  proportioned! 
lispoaitiouB  are  congenial,  and  tempers 
i ;  who  are  intent  upon  promoting,  not 
ler  distinct  happiness,  but  each  that  of 
iT.  Between  such  a  united  pair,  compe* 
xeept  that  of  pleasing,  will  be  unknown, 
ousy  of  each  other's  abilities  or  preroga- 
»  apprehension  of  undue  restriction  or 
;d  admonition,  will  preclude  that  con- 
Q  in  important  afifairs  in  either  depart- 
fhich  will  be  mutually  beneficial,  and 
ting  cement  to  their  union, 
reat  deal  of  the  unpleasantness  between 
people  arises  from  the  illiberal  prejudice 
len  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  cherish 
the  other  sex.  The  husband  disdains 
;  his  wife  as  a  rational  creature,  laughs 
decisions,  and  contemptuously  follows 
I  principles,  without  deigning  to  assign 
ion  for  his  rejection  of  hers.  The  wife, 
IS  that  she  merits  a  higher  degree  of 
ration,  retaliates  his  conduct,  and  holds 
imed  superior  importance  in  high  con- 
Fhus  a  foundation  for  continual  bickering 
>etween  two  people  who  are  destined  to 
(ir  lives  together,  whose  interests  cannot 
led,  who  are  not  deficient  in  affection 
I  other,  and  who,  by  a  very  little  altera- 
sentiment  and  obligingness  of  manner, 
.ead  a  life  of  true  harmony."  f 
r  my  protest  against  the  practice  of  some 
red  gentlemen,  who,  while  they  out- 
affect  to  treat  the  ladies  with  great 
»s,are  constantly  addicted  to  detraction, 
honour  of  the  masculine  gender,  I  will 
D  following  production  was  drawn  simply 
nemeiU  by  some  silly  husband  who  had 
;  in  the  world  else  to  do.  It  is  a  pre- 
meteorological  journal  of  his  wife's 
for  one  week, 
aday.    Eather  cloudy ;  in  the  afternoon 

isday .  Vapourish ;  brightened  up  a  little 

I  evening. 

sdnesday.  Changeable,  gloomy,  inclined 

onday.     High   wind,    some   peals    of 

ST. 

iday.    Fair  in  the  morning,  variable  till 
Cloady  at  night. 


■aude. 


f  Acton's  Essays. 


"  Saturday.  A  gentle  bree£e,  hazy,  a  thick 
fog,  a  few  flashes  of  lightning. 

**  Sunday.  Tempestuous  and  rainy,  somewhat 
calmer  towards  evening." 

The  simpleton  should  have  remembered  that 
his  beloved  wife  could  as  easily  amuse  herself 
in  the  same  way^  and  with  as  good  a  chance  of 
being  correct.  She  might  have  lengthened  hit 
own  lines  something  like  what  follows : — 

"Monday.  Cloudy,  &c. ;  husband  more 
cloudy  and  dull  stilL 

"Tuesday.  Vapourish,  &c. ;  so  is  he— no 
signs  of  clearing  up. 

"Wednesday.  Changeable,  &c.;  all  for  the 
worse,  freezing  rain. 

"  Thursday.    High  wind,  &o. ;  high  words. 

"Friday.  Fair,  &c.;  no  fair  play,  black 
frost,  cold  night. 

'*  Saturday.  Gentle,  &c. ;  only  so  out  of  his 
own  house. 

"  Sunday.  Tempestuous,  &c. ;  yes,  to  my 
sorrow,  no  day  of  rest." 

Every  reasonable  gentleman  will  allow  that 
the  above  is  a  very  proper  retort. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  gentlemen  are 
often  deceived  in  the  angels  of  their  choice. 
And  what  then  P  Are  not  ladies  as  often  and 
as  grievously  deceived  in  the  quondam  avowers 
of  an  unalterable  love  P  If  husbands  will,  nn^ 
causd,  discard  their  former  terms  of  affection, 
and  substitute  such  as  my  W6,  my  shrew,  &c., 
they  ought  not  to  take  it  amiss  if  their  loving 
wives  copy  their  high  example. 

It  is  recorded  of  Milton  that  he  first  married 
a  shrew.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  one  day,  in 
his  hearing,  called  her  a  rose.  "  I  am  no  judge 
of  flowers,"  observed  the  poet,  "  but  it  may  be 
so,  for  I  feel  the  thorns  daily."  I  must,  how- 
ever, except  against  two  things  in  our  illustrious 
bard.  It  is  recorded  that  on  some  disagreement 
his  wife  left  him  soon  after  marriage,  which  so 
provoked  him  that  he  paid  his  addresses  to 
another  I  And  further,  to  fill  up  this  interval  of 
time,  "  He  wrote  with  much  acrimony  against 
the  existing  laws  of  marriage ;  boldly  maintain- 
ing that  unfitness  or  contrariety  of  dispositions, 
or  whatever  was  repugnant  to  conjugal  society, 
was  as  solid  a  claim  to  divorce  as  any  other." 
Against  this  doctrine  I  bear  my  protest.  But 
even  if  we  admit  the  doctrine,  the  ladies  have 
an  equal  right  to  its  benefits,  as  they  are  as 
good  judges  of  "  contrarieties  "  as  the  gentle- 
men. Only  fancy,  my  reader,  that  the  above 
doctrine  should  be  acted  upon  to-morrow  morn- 
ing throughout  England  alone,  and  all  dis- 
cordant couples  be  divorced!  What  stirring 
work  there  would  be !  But  I  must  now  remind' 
you  that  Milton  married  three  wives.    And 
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stirelj,  iouehing  the  t^o  latter,  he  either  con- 
tradicted his  own  doctrine,  or  he  was  a  singularly 
fortunate  man  to  find  no  unfitness  and  no  con- 
trarieties in  them. 

"The  old  proTerb,  'Let  every  one  look  at 
home,*  is  applicable  to  our  present  purpose : 
here  it  is  that  reformation  is  first  wanted. 
Erery  fiunily  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
society  connected  with  the  body  politic ;  and  if 
these  Boeieties  be  immoral  or  corrupt,  such  also 
must  be  the  body.  That  there  is  much  need 
both  of  public  and  domestic  reformation,  is  a 
truth  too  obvious  to  be  denied."* 

The  duties  of  the  conjugal  and  other  intimate 
relations,  are  minutely  deBned  and  enforced  in 
the  Sacred  Volume.  The  following  passage 
enjoins  the  temper  due  from  a  husband : — 
•*  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter 
against  them.'*  Guyse's  Paraphrase  pointedly 
conveys  the  sense:  "Those  of  you  that  bear 
the  relation  of  husbands  ought  to  treat  your 
wives  with  all  tenderness,  kindness,  and  afiec- 
tion :  to  delight  in  their  company,  and  to  do  all 
that  in  you  lies  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
ease, comfort, and  happiness;  and  not  to  exercise 
a  severe  and  arbitrary  lordship  over  them,  or 
break  out  into  furious  and  passionate  expressions 
against  them,  or  use  them  ill  by  words  or  blows, 
or  go  about  to  lay  any  hardships  upon  them  that 
would  be  grievous  to  them." 

*  Guide  to  Domestic  Hapi)Iness. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  scaroely  need  be  mi^' 
that  the  wife  is  pledged  to  return  mretyrf^' 
prooal  attention  to  her  husband.   Cor  manu^^ 
service  admirably  defines  the  principles  aa^ 
duties  of  the  compact  on  both  sides*  In  aeoofd  ^ 
ance  with  Scripture,  it  enjoins  the  wife  to  lotf^ 
cherish,  and  obey.    Love  is  the  graad  principle^ 
and  in  proportion  as  she  loves,  she  wUl  honour 
and  reverence  her  husband.   But  although  love 
is  the  foundation  of  good  temper,  it  is  posaible 
for  the  most  afiectionate  wife,  from  the  debility 
of  her  frame  or  other  cause,  to  fkil  in  temper, 
though  she  may  not  fail  in  love.    Temper  tiien 
should  be  guarded  and  cultivated  by  all,  but 
especially  by  those  who  are  more  subject  to  Ha 
infractions. 

"  Much  of  the  happinesfl  of  lifb 
Haogs  on  the  temper  of  one's  wifb."-— RoLX.4)nx 

A  more  sagacious  poet  writes— 

**  She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  coola* 
Or  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  aooeptiDg,  by  submitting  iway% 
Vet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  ob^a.''«-Pors. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  any  people  may  lif9 

happily  and  comfortably,  who,  when  they  be« 

come,  as  in  time  they  must,  acquainted  and 

familiarized  with  each  other's  tempera  and  dis> 

positions,  make  up  their  minds  to  oonoade  a 

little  now  and  then ;  for  as  I  have  ever  found 

it,  the  subjects  of  disagreement  between  mmi 

and  their  wives  are  generally  matters  of  refy 

trivial  importance  in  themselves."* 

•  Theodore  Hook,  on  Love  and  Praise. 


[From  a  Treatise  on  "Temper,"  by  a  Staffordshire  Curate.    London  :  Secley  and  Oo.     Tte  circulaiioa 
ought  to  equal  that  of  Mason  on  "Self-Knowledge."— En.  0.  0.  F.] 


TRUST. 

BY  REV.   S,   J.   STONE,   B.A.,   (URATE  OF  WINDSOR. 

**  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be."— Dktt.  xxxiil  2J5. 

♦•  Tmit  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever  :  tor  in  the  Lord  Jehovali  is  everlasting  strength."— T8A.  xxvi  4. 

O  kliow-Chbibtiak  !  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

This  is  for  thee  and  me — 
This  wine  of  Trust,  that  maketh  glad  the  heart 

In  its  adversity : 
Drink,  therefore,  and  so  bear  a  braver  part ; 

For  as  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  be. 


"Thy  days  "  may  be  a  life-long  battle-field, 

A  warrior's  history. 
AVhere  every  weapon  Satau's  arm  can  wield 

Shall  each  be  aimed  at  thee : 
But  strive  in  Trust,  and  thou  shalt  never  yield  ; 

For  as  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  be. 
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"  Thy  days'*  may  be  a  weary  pilgrimngo 

Through  wastes  of  poverty ; 
The  vulture's  hunger  and  the  lean  wolfs  rage 

Be  ever  threatening  thee : 
Thy  childhood  joyless,  and  thy  youth  like  age ; 

Tet  as  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  be. 

"  Thy  days  "  may  be  a  voyage  full  of  fear 

Over  a  stormy  sea, 
And  thou  the  sleepless  helmsman  sworn  to  steer 

The  good  ship  warily— 
The  sharp  rocks  there — the  roaring  whirlpool  here — 

Yet  as  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  be. 

"  Thy  days  "  may  be  a  dull  and  vAcant  range, 

A  long  eaptinty, 
Nought  brightly  wondej-ful  or  sweetly  strange 

To  quicken  time  for  thee : 
Less  pain  or  more  the  only  interchange  ; 

Tet  as  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  be. 

^'  Thy  days  "  may  be  a  long  experience 

Of  much  perplexity ; 
The  light  it  longs  for,  amid  clouds  so  dense, 

Thy  mind  may  scarcely  see : 
Then  on  thy  Pather  east  thy  confidence ; 

And  as  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  be. 

O  burdened  sufferer  in  a  world  of  woe, 

Thy  sorrow's  mystery 
Shall  pass:  believe,  and  one  day  thou  shalt  knoiP ; 

Above  thine  eyes  shall  see. 
Be  not  impatient  of  the  veil  below  ; 

And  as  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  be. 

0  wajceful  toiler  in  a  world  of  pain, 

A  long  rest  waiteth  thee : 
Seek  it  not  here,  but  bravel  v  lift  again 

Tired  hand  and  feeble  knee  : 
ITlhou  wilt  trust,  thy  Master  will  sustain, 

And  as  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  be. 

Yea,  fellow-Christian  !  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

It  is  for  thee  and  me, — 
This  wine  of  Trust,  that  maketli  glad  the  heart 

In  all  adversity : 
Drink,  theriefore,  and  so  bear  a  braver  part ; 

For  as  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  be. 

Amen !  until  there  shall  be  no  more  *'  days," 

Until  the  shadows  flee. 
Until  the  cloud  be  lifted  from  our  gaze, 

Until  in  Certainty 
Trust  die,  and  Faith  in  Sight,  and  Prayer  in  Praise, 

In  God's  Eti:bnitt  ! 


Q  Z 
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AMTZTJA   W.  SIETSEDre,  THE  DOEGiS  OF  EAMBUM. 


TVhen  the  wall  at  JeroBalem  was  rebuilt  by 
Nehemiah,  the  urgent  nature  of  the  work,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  position,  induced  some  of 
the  Jewish  women  to  help  in  the  unwonted  em- 
ployment,  and  we  find  that  the  daughters  of 
Shallum  wrought  with  their  father  in  rebuilding 
the  wall  (Neh.  ill.  12).  Thank  God,  many 
female  workers  are  found  to  assist  in  building 
the  wall,  and  preparing  the  stones  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  amongst  whom  one  of  the 
most  earnest  lately  lived  and  wrought  in  the ' 
ancient  city  of  Hamburg. 

Amelia  Wilhelmina  Sieveking  was  bom  July 
23, 1794  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  only 
five  years  old,  and  her  father  ten  years  after- 
wards ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  we 
may  partly  trace  a  certain  hardness  and  inde- 
pendence of  character,  which  were  at  least 
brought  out  by  the  necessity  of  self-reliance 
at  an  age  when  most  children  are  kept  entirely 
under  control. 

Her  family  were  associated  with  that  band 
of  literary  and  intellectual  men  with  whom  the 
biographies  of  Perthes  and  Claudiiis  make  us 
familiar.  This  society  helped  to  form  the  taste 
and  deepen  the  current  of  thought  of  the  young 
girl  "whose  character  and  labours  have  fur- 
nished at  once  the  powerfid  impulse  and  the 
living  prototype  which  have  called  into  being 
those  numerous  institutions,  through  which  a 
wondrous  tide  of  wise  and  Christian  female 
activity  pours  its  comfort  and  help  into  the 
deep  necessities  of  the  poorer  classes." 

We  find  also  the  well-known  names  of  Grois- 
ner,  Fliedner,  Neander,  Harms,  Tschamer,  and 
Hartman,  amongst  her  friends. 

Two  years  after  the  deatkof  her  father,  Amelia 
went  to  live  in  the  house  of  her  cousin  Madame 
Briinneman,  to  whom  she  gave  a  daughter's 
care  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 

It  was  here  that  her  "life  work"  began. 
She  wished  for  active  employment;  she  had 
always  desired  to  undertake  the  education  of 
children,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  she  found 
herself  giving  daily  lessons  to  six  little  girls  of 
her  acquaintance. 

Meantime  her  soul  was  slowly  struggling 

into  light,  and  she  was  longing  for  what  she 

^|hMBibes  as  "  the  great  joy  of  believing."    Her 

^^^K  tendencies,  both  by  nature  and  by  edu- 

^L  were  decidedly  rationalistic ;  and  though 


her  faith  in  Christ  and  her  res 
sufficient  atonement  were  afterwai 
blished,  yet,  perhaps,  the  scars 
leaves  on  the  character  are  seldo 
moved. 

Miss  Sieveking's  testimony  ab< 
cation  of  children  becomes  dou 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  y 
teaching  which  made  her  early  ] 
She  says,  "  My  deepest  convictio 
education  which  has  not  for  its  pi 
that  faith  should  become  to  a  c] 
life  of  its  life,  is  but  a  miserable  pi 
makeshift:"  and  elsewhere  she  i 
"  indispensable  task  of  teaching 
sin  does  not  consist  in  this  or  tha 
break  of  passion,  but  in  man's  av< 
Divine,  in  his  separation  from  Go 
ing  this  out  to  the  child  in  its  owi 

Her  school  was  her  favourite 
and  the  one  which  she  gave  up  mos 
before  her  death.  She  had  si: 
classes,  so  that  many  of  the  yoi 
Hamburg  must  have  learned  f 
power  and  the  happiness  of  mini 
"  She  also  tried  to  restrain  the  litt 
of  talking,  and  to  teach  them  t< 
their  thoughts  and  attention." 

Miss  Sieveking  first  came  befoi 
in  the  year  1831,  when  the  chole: 
in  Hamburg.  She  ofiered  her  sen 
in  the  cholera  hospital ;  and  dui 
weeks  of  her  stay,  she  not  only 
prejudices  of  the  doctors,  but  won  1 
approval,  as  well  as  the  earnest  grj 
patients. 

It  was  partly  the  intimate  kno^ 
poor  and  their  wants  which  she  c 
and  the  confidence  which  she 
enabled  her  to  carry  out   her 
founding  an  association  for  the  ca 
and  poor  in  her  native  city. 

The  leaders  of  a  new  enterprisi 
with  greater  difficulties  than  thos 
follow  in  a  trodden  path.  Miss  i 
emphatically  a  pioneer ;  and  at  th 
ladies  feared  to  join  in  a  work  w] 
come  to  be  regarded  as  espepia 
sphere. 

Her  first  project  of  a  convent 
ment  was  given  up,  for  the  greatc 
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task  of  Blowing  that  charitable  work  is  within 
tlie  reach  of  any  Christian  woman,  and  that  it 
need  not  interfere  with  her  social  duties,  while 
it  affords  fall  and  nsefnl  employment  for  the 
energies  of  grown-up  daughters,  of  widows, 
ud  old  maids,  who  might  be  ennobled  by  some 
Torthy  pursuit.  Miss  Sieveking's  list  of  qua- 
li^eations  for  a  visitor  among  the  poor  may 
interest  some  of  our  readers.    She  says  :— 

"I  should  require  nothing  more  than  sound 
tease,  a  certain  amount  of  bodily  strength,  and 
bowledge  of  domestic  matters,  except  love  to 
the  eauie,  and  a  Hying  principle  of  Christianity, 
wliich  last  is,  I  am  well  conyinced,  the  only 
•oorce  from  whence  can  flow  a  true  and  en- 
during influence  for  good  to  those  who  need 
oar  help." 

The  ladies  were  all  working  members.  They 
met  every  week  to  report  their  progress,  to 
uk  for  counsel,  to  receiye  directions,  and  to 
itiengthen  each  other's  hands.  They  gradually 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  doctors  and  of 
tke  public,  and  subscriptions  to  a  large  amount 
^ere  entrusted  to  them  to  help  their  good  work. 
Oat  of  this  undertaking  grew  a  workshop  for 
Nothing,  and  after  a  time  it  led  to  the  building 
of  a  ]uge  Institution,  called  the  Amalienstift, 
^hieh  contained  dwellings  for  fifty-seven  poor 
^oniiies,  and  a  children's  hospital. 
Hiss  Sieveking's  twenty-six  yearly  reports 
of  this  Association  are  an  epitome  of  all  that 
^  been  said,  and  perhaps  of  nearly  all  that 
^  be  said,  about  work  amongst  the  poor, 
*id  form  a  monument  almost  as  enduring  as 
^  stones  of  the  Amalienstifb. 

The  superintendence  and  general  responsl- 
jiihiy  of  the  Association  devolved  chiefiy  upon 
Its  founder,  as  well  as  the  entire  care  of  her 
Uored  school.  She  also  gave  some  time  to 
I  seminary  for  governesses,  to  a  free  school  for 
*1»  poorer  classes,  and  to  other  useful  works. 

^hen  pressed  for  money  for  the  support  of 
ber  Institution,  she  made  a  personal  applica- 
tion for  help  from  house  to  house,  which  she 
^^u^Qght  the  '*  most  simple,  dignified,  and  efiec- 
^  "  plan :  "  simple,  because  the  gift  passes   i 
^out  any  deduction  to  the  poor,  whereas 
^  k»tteries,  bazaars,  &c.,  to  get  50  thalers  for 
tlem  you  must  often  expend  100;   the  most 
^lificd,  because  we  appeal  directly  to  the 
oenerolent  feelings  of  our  fellow-ci  tizeus  instead   , 
of  attempting  to  make  our  profit  of  their  vanity,   I 
^  ostentation,  or  their  love  of  pleasure ;  and,   | 
^y,  the  most  effectual,  because  I  am  con-  ! 
^I&eed  that  in  this  way  many  are  induced  to  I 
t^  who  would  otherwise  never  have  thought 
ofit." 

Tlie  good  effected  by  this  Society  can  scarcely 


be  over-estimated .  Independently  of  the  benefit 
to  the  individuals  employed,  and  to  those 
visited,  a  general  spirit  of  Christian  interest 
in  the  x)oor  was  encouraged,  a  love  of  souls 
was  awakened,  and  it  was  proved  that  a  lady 
could,  without  injuring  herself,  care  for  the 
wants  of  her  poorer  neighbours.  What  this 
knowledge  is  now  effecting  in  Britain,  let  the 
"  life  work  "  of  L.  N.  E.,  of  Miss  Marsh,  of  the 
friends  of  the  coprolite  diggers  at  Cambridge, 
and  other  earnest  lady- workers,  tell. 

Miss  Sieveking's  example  was  followed,  and 
her  advice  and  assistance  asked  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  many  similar  and  kindred  asso- 
ciations in  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Eussia.  Pastor 
Fliedner  and  others  tried  to  induce  her  to 
undertake  the  superintendence  of  institutions 
at  Kaiserwerth  and  Berlin ;  but  her  dear  Ama- 
lienstift and  her  school  had  the  first  place  in 
her  heart,  and  she  only  left  them  to  pay  an 
occasional  visit  to  her  brother  in  England,  or 
to  her  royal  friend,  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  of 
Denmark.  "  East,  west,  home's  best,"  was  one 
of  her  favourite  proverbs,  and  she  thought 
something  must  be  wrong  if  she  was  not  glad 
to  have  the  latch  of  her  own  door  in  her  hand 
again  upon  her  return  to  her  work. 

She  thought  the  English  were  rather  fettered 
by  custom  and  fashion,  while  the  number  of 
their  con\forU  was  to  her  quite  a  burden.  Her 
own  habits  were  peculiarly  simple,  and  it  was 
only  by  bribing  her  with  some  gifc  to  her  poor, 
that  her  brother  could  persuade  her  to  allow 
herself  any  little  indulgence.  During  her 
whole  life  she  held  herself  under  a  control 
which  was  almost  Spartan  in  its  character, 
though  she  was  tolerant  towards  others,  and 
especially  indulgent  towards  children.  She 
was  joyous  in  her  nature,  energetic  and 
practical  iu  her  habits,  and  nothing  ever 
seemed  to  her  a  trouble  which  could  help  or 
gratify  another.  She  was  very  unassuming 
and  simple ;  and  though  her  society  was  sought 
by  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  intellectual, 
she  was  never  spoiled  or  elated. 

Few  women  of  the  present  century  have 
possessed  a  greater  influence  for  good,  or  left 
deeper  "  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time."  Her 
whole  life  was  a  testimony  to  her  belief  in  the 
truths  which  she  advocated  ;  she  wore  out  her 
strength  in  the  service  of  others ;  and  on  April 
1st,  1869,  she  breathed  her  last. 

She  had  left  directions  that  she  was  to  be 
buried  as  a  pauper  in  order  to  combat  the 
prejudices  of  the  poor  against  a  pauper  funeral. 
Her  body  was  accordingly  carried  on  the 
pauper's  bior  to  the  churchyard  of  Hor,  where 
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it  was  m^t  by  the  brethren  of  the  Bauhe  Haus  . 

and  the  children  and  members  of  the  Institution,  | 

and  it  was  laid  by  them  in  the  family  vault  of  ' 

the  Sievekings,  there  to  await  the  coming  of  j 

her  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose  1 


service  her  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  at 
had  been  consecrated  here.  May  the 
of  her  labours  stir  up  ipany  to  fol 
example  of  the  Dorcas  of  Hamburg ! 


HEART    CHEER    FOR    HOME    SORROW. 


"THY  GOD,  THY  LIFE,  THY   CUBE  I  " 

My  soul,  thore  is  a  countrlo, 

A&x  beyond  the  stars, 
Where  stands  a  winged  sentrie, 

All  skilful  in  the  wars ; 
There,  above  noise  and  danger, 

Sweet  peace  sits  crowned  with  smiles, 
And  One  bom  in  a  manger 

Commands  the  beauteous  files. 
He  is  thy  gracious  Friend, 

And  (oh,  my  soul,  awake  !) 
Did  in  pure  love  descend, 

To  die  here  for  thy  sake. 
If  thou  canst  but  get  thither, 

There  grows  the  flower  of  peace, 
The  rose  that  cannot  wither. 

Thy  fortress,  and  thy  ease. 
Leave  then  thy  foolish  ranges. 

For  none  can  theo  Bccure, 
But  One  who  never  changes. 

Thy  God,^hy  Life,  thy  Cure ! 

HSNSY  Vaughan. 

THE   BESOLTE. 

**  Now  for  a  swiffcer  race/*  was  the  resolve 
of  one  over  whose  path  sorrow  was  beginning 
to  darken  heavily.  "  Now  for  a  busier  and 
more  active  life,"  was  the  utterance  of  an- 
other, as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  after  pour- 
ing out  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  into  the 
ear  of  God. 

The  Mobnikg  of  Joy. 

how  can  you  sing? 
A  king  was  once  hunting  alone  in  a  wood, 
when  he  heard  a  very  beautiful  voice  singing 
very  sweetly.  He  went  on,  and  saw  it  was  a 
poor  leper.  "  How  can  you  sing,"  he  said, 
'•when  you  seem  in  so  wretched  a  condi- 
tion?" The  leper  replied:  **It  is  because 
I  am  in  this  state  that  I  sing,  for,  as  my 
body  decays,  I  know  that  the  hour  of  my 
delirerance  draws  nigh,  when  I  shall  leave 


this  miserable  world,  and  go  to  my  I 
my  God." 

Bi.CHEL  ( 
LOOK  AEOUKD, 

A  wise  man  in  abject  want  wai 
some  garden  stuff  which  he  had  picl 
and  he  said  to  himself,  "  Surely  thei 
one  in  the  world  more  poor  and  v 
than  I  am ;"  and  he  turned  round, 
held  another  wise  man  eating  thi 
which  I  he  had  thrown  away. 

Feiends  IK  Coi 

A  DOUBTING  HEAET. 

Where  arc  the  swallows  fled  P 

Frozen  and  dead, 
Perchance  upon  some  bleak  and  barrec 
O  doubting  heart ! 
Far  over  purple  seas. 
They  wait  in  sunny  ease 
The  balmy  southern  breeze, 
To  bring  them  to  their  northern  home  oi 
•  •  # 

O  doubt  ID  g  heart  I 

The  sky  is  overcast, 

Yet  stars  Bhall  rise  at  last. 

Brighter  for  darkness  past. 

And  angels'  silver  voices  stir  th< 

Miss  Pb 

.  .  .  You  say  that  your  sun  I 
down  while  it  is  yet  day ;  and  that  y< 
looks  bleak  and  dreary  in  the  gather 
light.  I  know  it,  my  friend ;  I  ko 
the  brightness  has  vanished  from  y 
and  that  from  henceforth  you  musi 
hardness  even  unto  the  end. 

But  take  courage ;  advance  in  perft 
Mercies  you  do  not  dream  of  now, 
strewn  around  your  footsteps.  Powe 
till  now  hare  lain  as  sleeping  shadow 
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yoOywiU  awake  to  life;  powers  of  faith,  of 
ltope,oflove;  and  of  that  perfect  patience 
wUck  will  enable  you  to  lift  yoor  Bl^eaming 
eyes  to  Heayen,  and  say,  "Lord,  I  am 
Thine;  do  with  me  what  Thou  wilt;  strip 
me  of  all  earthly  coverings ;  only  save  my 
iool  alive.'*  Then  let  the  shades  of  evening 
fall;  let  your  path  be  dark  and  desolate;  but 
in  the  surrounding  stillness,  you  will  hear 
voices  from  the  Everlasting  Hills,  and  the 
sound  as  of  the  waving  of  angels'  wings 
sround  you.  One  alsoi  mightier  than  the 
angeli,  will  make  His  Presence  felt;  and  as 
you  place  your  trembling  hand  in  His,  and 
cry,  "Lordy  gmde  me,  for  I  cannot  see," 
i  there  will  descend  a  stream  of  light  upon 
yoor  darkening  path,  and  peace  so  perfect, 
that  with  songs  of  praise  and  of  thanks- 
^Ting  you  will  pursue  your  way,  willing  to 
vaitt  willing  to  endure,  willing  to  do  all 


things,  and  to  suffer  all  thiugs,  for  His  dear 
sake,  who  is  leading  you  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  to  the  fountains  of 
living  water,  to  the  Land  of  everlasting  joy. 

Afoit. 

If  sorrow  came  not  near  us,  and  the  love 
Which  wisdom-working  sorrow  best  imparts* 
Found  never  time  of  entrance  to  our  hearts,^ 
If  we  had  won  already  a  safe  shore. 
Or  if  our  changes  were  already  o'er, — 
Our  pilgrim  being  we  might  quite  forget, 
Our  hearts  but  faintly  on  those  mansions  set, 
Where  there  shall  be  no  sorrow  aoy  more. 
Therefore  we  will  not  be  unwise  to  ask 
This,  nor  secure  exemption  from  our  share 
Of  mortal  sufferings,  and  life's  drearier  task— 
Kot  this,  but  grace  our  portion  so  to  bear, 
That  we  may  rest,  when  grief  and  pain  are  over, 
"  With  the  meek  Son  of  our  Almighty  Lover." 

ASCHBISHOF  TfiSVOH. 


THE    BIBLE    SEARCHED. 
SUNDAY    QUESTIONS,    ETC.,    FOE    THE    YOUNG. 


SCaXPTUllB  QUESTIONS,  ETC. 

!•  Who  promised,  when  he  had  "  convenient 
■   '»e,"togotoCormthP 

2.  Why  did  Absalom  flee  to  Talmai,  king  of 
^nr,  m  preference  to  anyone  else  P 

1  Name  two  cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
vliich  were  built  with  the  materials  of  one 
odooging  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

,A^AS  Solomon  a  father  before  he  was  a 

5.  Name  a  foreigner  who  was  at  Jerusalem 
^«Ok  it  was  taken,  but  who  was  neither  slain, 
^mtde  a  captive,  because  he  put  his  trust  in 

^  Who  recommended  her  husband  to  have 
«e  inatnunent  of  lus  own  destruction  made  P 

7.  What  king  of  Israel  died  on  a  mountain  P 
->ioie  the  mountain  P 

^  WQMi  twothxeshing-floors  are  particularly 
>otioeil)le  in  the  history  of  DavidP 

,  9.  Whs  called  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  his 
"awayr  *^ 

10.  What  was  to  be  enmven  on  the  golden 
m  on  the  ftont  of  the  High  Priest's  mitre  P 

11*  Who  tiked  the  question,  "  Shall  mortal 
^  be  mow  j«at  than  God  P" 

U'  Where  was  Barnabas  called  Jupiter? 


The    initial    letters  will  name    one  who  at- 
tempted to  perform  a  xSiracle  and  failed. 

1.  The  Angel  who  "  stands  in  the  presence  of 
God." 

2.  The  prophet  taken  to  heaven  in  a  chariot 
of  fire. 

3.  The  hill  where  David  hid  himself  from 
Saul. 

4  The  treasurer  of  Eelioboam  stoned  to  death 
by  the  Israelites. 

5.  One  of  Job's  friends,  who  reproved  him 

for  self- righteousness. 

6.  The  ))eople  who  walked  in  the  sins  of 
Jeroboam,  till  the  Lord  **  removed  them  out  of 
his  sight." 


ANSWEES. 
(See  page  20.) 

1.  Solomon.— 1  Kings  iv.  30—33. 

2.  Herod  the  Great— Matt.  ii.  1—3. 

3.  Maher-shalal-hash-baz. — Isaiah  i.  It  viii. 
1—4. 

4  Josheb-bassebet,  EleazaTi  and  Shammalu 
•—2  Sam.  xriii.  8—17. 
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5.  Lazarus. — John  xi.  1,  2,  14, 21,  32,  43,  44; 
xii.  9-11. 

6.  ••  Criapma  and  Gaiua,**  and  *'  the  household 
of  Stephanas."— 1  Cor.  i.  1,  2,  14,  16. 

7.  Omri,  its  founder.— 1  Kings  xvi.  23, 24, 28. 

8.  The   Samaritans,  at  the  building  of  the 
Second  Temple.— Ezra  iv.  1—3,  9,  10. 

9.  Aliasuerus,    King   of   Persia.— Esther    i. 
19—22. 

10.  Thirty-ninc  vears.— 2  Kings  xxii.  1 ;  xxiii. 
39.    2  Chron.  xxxir.  1 ;  xxxv.  24. 


11.  Tlie    King  of   Tyros,  or  Tyw.— Eitk. 
xxyiii.  12, 14 

12.  Multiplying  the  widow's  pot  of  oilr-J 
Kings  iy.  1—7. 


1.  Adullam.  1  Sam.  xxii.  1. 
St.  Mark  xi.  12—15.  3.  Beuben 
21.  4.  Athaliah.  2  Kinffs  xi.  1. 
Jer.  xxviii.  15, 16.  6.  Absalom. 
10.  7.  Moses.  Dcut.  xxxir. 
(Gren.  xvii.  5). 


2«  Betihanjr. 
.    Gen.xxxnL 

5.  Haaaa^. 

2  Sam.  xriii. 
10.— AbrakM 


^Uasaitl  lltabings  fax  mx  Sam  itnb  J^aujl^ers. 


THE   KALEIDOSCOPE   OP   HOME. 


NO. 
Chaptkb  II. 

"  Evil  in  wroivgbt  by  waiit  of  tkuu^^lii, 
A«  much  M  by  want  of  heart." 

Hooo. 

fUST  as  a  tiny  alteration  of  a  line  at  the 
corners  of  tlie  mouth,  or  the  curve  of 
the  eyelid  by  the  artist's  hand,  will  give 
an  entirely  different  expression  to  a 
countenance,  so  it  happens  that  a  sudden 
thought  will  often  alter  the  whole  manner  as 
well  as  look  of  persons  whose  nature  is  trans- 
parent and  confiding.  Mabel  was  so  im- 
pressed by  her  husband's  words,  and  so 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  some  unknown 
enemy — like  him  described  in  Scripture,  "  The 
whisperer  scparateth  chief  friends" — that 
she  had  a  restless  night  and  bad  dreams ; 
and  her  manner  when  she  met  Alice  and 
Grace  at  the  breakfast  table  was  strangely  con- 
strained. Not  that  any  word  said  or  omitted 
of  ordinary  courtesy  could  be  detected ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  was  more  than  usually  attentive 
to  them,  with  the  ceremonial  of  politeness  rather 
than  the  gay  abandon  of  familiarity.  Doth  the 
sisters  felt  rather  than  noticed  this,  and  caught 
in  an  instant,  by  the  strange  iufiuence  of  sym- 
pathy, the  infection  of  her  manner. 

When  they  separated,  after  the  first  tedious 
morning  meal  they  had  ever  had  together,  the 
first  words  between  husband  and  wife,  as 
between  the  girls,  were,  '*  Did  you  notice  how 
strange  Mabel  seemed?" — "Well!  whatever 
ailed  Grace  and  Alice  ?" 

Mr.  Easelby  went  alwut  noon  to  London  for 
an  hour  or  two  on  most  days,  and  it  was  his 
custom  generally  to  take  the  letters  of  the 
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I. -THE  SECRET  ENEMY. 


ladies  in  his  pocket,  and  post  them  on  Wi 
arrival  there.  Accordingly,  the  sisters  botk 
wrote  to  George,  and  hinted  to  him  that  they 
"  wished  it  was  as  easy  or  as  customary  fe* 
women  to  seek  occupation  and  find  it,  u  ^ 
was  for  men." 

These  letters  were  deposited  on  the  msrbls 
slab  in  the  hall,  beside  Mr.  Easelby 's  hat  tnd 
cane.  They  did  not  give  them  to  him,  for  thef 
did  not  want  to  see  him. 

An  hour  afterwards,  when  the  girls  croiic* 
the  hall  to  carry  their  work  to  the  arboar  ift 
the  garden,  there  were  their  letters!  **Bo 
Wilfred  had  refused  to  take  them." 

"  Now,  that  is  too  bad,"  said  Grace  passion- 
ately. "  Now,  I  believe  it  was  not  forgetfulaes* 
that  caused  him  to  carry  our  last  letters  to  Aun* 
Easelby  a  week  in  his  jwckct,  and  made  he^ 
write  so  crossly  to  us." 

"And  we  should  never  have  known  it,"  con- 
tinued Alice,  "  if  she  had  not  written  so ;  f«^J 
Wilfred,  I  now  recollect,  only  laughed  an*^ 
said,  *  What  did  it  matter  ?  There  was  no  neo^ 
to  worry,' " 

"  I  think  there  is  need  for  us  both  to  worry, 
said  Grace,  "when  we  are  so  dependent^  an* 
begin  to  find  this  is  anything  but  home." 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Easelby  was  coming: 
towards  them.  The  girls,  unwilling  to  conr 
plain,  hurried  their  letters  into  their  pocket- 
and  stood  sUcnt,  as  if  her  arrival  stopped  t 
conversation.  She  noticed  both  the  hands 
going  to  the  pocket  and  the  awkward  pause, 
and»  with  a  heightened  colour,  said—' 

•*  Do  I  interrupt  you,  mj  dears?" 

"No,  love—oh,  no,"  they  answered :— for, 
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aning  to  be  insincere,  custom  has 
among  ladies  a  very  tender  plirase- 
>h  sometimes  becomes  tbe  more 
xpression,  ike  less  tender  it  is  in 

ning  Mr.  Easelby  was  later  than 
looked  pale  and  languid,  and  com- 
t  tho  old  head  clerk  was  getting 
,  in  short,  unequal  to  his  work.  He 
ill,  and  an  assistant  had  to  be  sought. 

add  that  the  business  had  of  late 
inj  clients  withdrawing  their  affairs, 
^hers  disputing  their  accounts.  Mr. 
d  as  little  of  his  annoyances  as 
d  by  the  time  he  had  been  half  an 
wife's  society  he  forgot  them.  He 
ne  tickets  for  a  great  musical  treat 
r  his  wife  and  himself,  and  as  he  put 
on  the  table,  he  said  to  his  cousins — 
[  bought  them  I  forgot  whether  or 
s  were  disengaged,  but  we  can  get 
u'U  go." 

i  Grace,  with  flushed  cheeks  but 
ir  eyes,  said, — 

no !  they  did  not  care  about  it." 
:tle  breach  began  to  widen,  and  every 
rifle  was  thrown  into  the  chasm  to 
closing  again, 
matters  were  in  this  state  a  letter 

aunt,  Miss  Easelby,  arrived    for 

Grace.  Mrs.  Easelby,  who  was 
ful  in  her  love  of  any  slight  shown 
d,  remarked  on  the  length  of  time  it 
she  had  written  to  Wilfred.  This 
like  a  complaint  or  a  reproach,  that 

the  disinclination  the  sisters  felt  to 
aunt's  letter.  Indeed,  it  was  such  a 
tion  as  few  girls  so  situated  would 
r.    It  ran  thus  : — 

I  Nieces,— 

!  no  doubt  my  letter  will  offend  you ; 

re  so  among  rose  leaves,  that  tlie 
crumpling  of  them  will,  I  suppose. 
But  as  I  am  willing  to  be  your 

ust  say  that  now  Alice  is  three  and 

(Tould  be  well  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 

''s  book  and  try  to  stand  on  her  own 

it  leaning  on  any  one.  People  enjoy 
the  better,  and  the  oftener,  I  fancy, 

cred  them,  if  they  show  they  could 

1  do  without  it. 

me  there  are  the  three  portionless 
of  an  admiral,  and  they  keep  a 
maintain  themselves  and  an  invalid 

Qother,  and  are  none  the  less  ladies 

nking.    You  may  think  differently. 

tc  as  your  kinswoman,  to  discharge 


my  conscience.    Of  course  you  caa  and  will  do 
as  you  like. 

"  In  all  sincerity, 

"Pekelopb  Easelby. 

"  P.S.— My  doctor,  not  that  I  pin  my  faith  on 
him,  tells  me  that  I  ought  to  have  some  young 
companion  with  me.  I  think  of  advertising  for 
one,  and  would  not  hesitate,  but  a  friend  of 
mine  was  so  pestered  with  letters  from  people 
who  combined  all  the  graces  and  all  the  talents 
and  all  the  virtues,  that  it  nearly  threw  her  into 
a  nervous  fever  to  select,  and  the  one  that  came 
with  the  greatest  flourish  of  trumpets  was  as 
insipid  and  more  useless  than  the  white  of  an 
egg.  So  I  shall  look  out  for  myself  if  no  one 
offers." 

"  Did  our  queer  old  aunt  send  no  message  to 
us  P"  inquired  Wilfred  at  dinner  of  his  cousins. 
They  looked  at  each  other  nervously  and  said 
the  truth,  "  No  ;"  but  said  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  conveyed  a  strange  impression.  Mrs. 
Easelby  politely  changed  the  sul)ject,  but  con- 
fidence was  somehow  gone,  and  comfort  with  it. 

The  next  day  the  girls,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion, resolved  to  write  two  letters,  one  to  their 
aunt,  the  other  to  their  cousin  Wilfred.  To 
the  former  they  stated  their  wish  that  she 
would  let  them  both  come,  and  select  which 
she,  on  trial,  liked  best  as  her  companion. 
The  letter  to  Wilfred  expressed  to  him  and  his 
wife  all  sorts  of  thanks  and  kind  words  of 
grateful  acknowledgments,  but  ending  with  the 
wish  to  go  and  live  with  their  aunt ;  who, 
they  rightly  judged,  wanted  one  of  them  to 
make  the  offer. 

This  letter  was  finished,  and  sent  to  Wilfred 
before  he  retired  to  rest.  Deep  was  the  ofiencc 
it  gave  both  to  husband  and  wife.  As  far  us 
Wilfred  could  be  angry,  he  was  so. 

"  There's  certainly  something  at  work,"  said 
his  wife.  '*  Yes,  I  was  not  willing  to  believe 
it — ^you  have,  dear,  a  secret  enemy." 

How  much  closer  she  seemed  to  cling  to  her 
husband  as  this  thought  took  firmer  possession 
of  her  mind !  All  his  kindred  might  be  estranged 
from  him  ;  she  would  but  love  lum  more  if  that 
were  possible.  Perhaps,  Iiad  the  rosy  light  of 
love  not  so  completely  dazzled  her  eyes,  she 
might  have  seen  how  she  could  help  her  husband 
more !  As  it  was,  she  was  only  too  glad  that 
at  this  juncture  an  invitation  came  from  some 
acquaintances  they  had  made  abroad  during 
their  foreign  tour,  who  now  resided  in  tho  Islo 
of  Wight, — an  invitation  to  spend  a  fortnight 
with  them. 
•*  Town  was  hotj  Wilfred  was  looking  pale ; 
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lie  had  Becnred  a  good  aisistant ;  they  would 
go,  and  thie  would  prevent  any  trying  scene  at 
the  girls'  departure,  for  that  would  take  pkce 
while  she  and  Wilfred  were  absent." 

"  A  better  plan  to  prevent  any  explanation 
or  any  worry,"  as  Wilfred  said,  "could  not 
have  been  derised." 

Accordingly,  in  a  fortnight,  all  was  changed 
with  the  household  at  the  Lodge.  With  many 
tears,  and  a  keen  remembrance  of  the  past  affec- 
tion of  the  owners  of  the  house— all  the  more 
painM,  that  it  was  fully4)elieyed,by  both  sisters, 
to  be  altogether  past  as  regarded  them— Alice 
and  Grraee  entered  on  their  new  phue  of  life. 

Hardly  daring  to  hope  that  their  aunt  would 
have  them  both  to  lire  with  her,  there  was  the 
trouble  of  suspense  added  to  their  other  trials. 
But  Miss  Penelope  Easelby  was  not  the  person 
to  keep  them  long  in  suspense.  After  two  days, 
in  which  she  had  grimly  listened  to  the  playing 
and  singing  of  Grace,  and  tested  the  capabilities 
of  Alice  as  a  secretary,  she  chose  the  latter,  and 
gave  the  more  accomplished  younger  sister  to 
understand  that,  with  her  capabilities,  she  should 
continue  her  studies  $  and  that,  if  willing  to 
teaeh  juniors,  she  might  do  so  with  profit  and 
advantage.  Ghrace,  roused  by  her  words,  re- 
plied proudly,  "  She  would  do  anything  rather 
than  be  burdensome."  And  so  it  came  to  pass, 
in  less  time  than  the  sisters  had  imagined  such 
plans  could  be  put  in  execution,  Grace  was  a 
resident  at  the  school  of  the  Misses  Munro,  the 
admiral's  daughters,  whom  their  aunt  so  often 
quoted  as  her  model  women. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easelby  returned  from 
their  delightfiil  trip  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they 
learned  from  a  neighbour — there  are  always 
neighbours  who  know  all  unpleasant  things — 
the,  to  them,  astounding  intelligence,  that  only 
one  of  the  Miss  Shaws  resided  with  her  aunt ; 
*'  the  other  was  a  teacher  in  a  school  at  Bath." 

If  this  intelligence  had  not  been  rather  in- 
opportunely conveyed  to  them,  Grace's  letter 
— the  first  that  she  had  time  to  write,  full  of 
kindly  wishes  and  recollections — for  distance 
had  softened  the  sharpness  of  her  first  angry 
feelings — Grace's  letter  would  have  done  a  good 
work  with  her  cousins.  As  it  was,  they  laid  it 
down,  feeling  that  she  had  been  ungrateful ; 
that  her  mind  was  poisoned.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass,  that  as  both  husband  and  wife  thought 
it  required  a  rather  particular  answer,  and  each 
in  turn  announced  their  intention  of  writing  a 
good  long  faithful  letter  to  Grace,  and  postponed 
it  from  day  to  day,  so  neither  at  length  wrote 
at  all.    The  occasion  had  passed  and  gone. 

In  truth,  annoyances  came  so  quickly,  that 
even  the  admirable   cheerfUness  of  Wilfred 


began  to  give  way.  A  fire  oocoired  ia  hii 
immediate  neighbourhood,  by  whiek  the  ftiUci 
and  offices  of  the  Lodge  were  injund;  aftd,  en 
applying  to  the  insurance  offioe»  he  found  thit 
the  insurance  had  not  been  paid  since  he  toA 
possession,  and  that  the  poliey  luid  lapsed. 
This  was  such  an  astounding  diseoTery  thai,  ia 
his  thankfulness  it  was  no  worse,  he  did  not 
investigate  how  it  was  such  carekauiets  had 
occurred.  Meanwhile,  a  lawsuit  wms  eon- 
meneed  agamst  him,  for  some  negleet  of  a 
client's  interests.  Wilfred  was  half  ftimuad  A 
such  petulance,  and  talked  eloquenUy  and  eom- 
passionately  of  peofde  rushing  in  Iheir  blind- 
ness to  measures  that  would  surely  vecoil  en 
themselves;  and  Mabel,  as  she  heard  hisi, 
thought  there  never  was  so  magnanimoiis  a 
being  as  her  husband— when,  to  the  surprise  of 
both,  the  suit  proved  successfU.  Mr.  Eaaelbj 
was  cast  in  heavy  damages :  and  as  a  particii- 
larly  clever  counsel,  famous  for  sarcaam,  had 
been  engaged  by  his  adversary,  while  Wilfired'i 
solicitors  had  not  exerted  themselvea  to  proeois 
either  evidence  or  counsel  of  any  great  vahwb 
some  of  the  remarks—mere  random  Bhot»  thst 
were  aimed  against  Mr.  Easelby — did  not  giaaee 
off,  but  wounded  him  deeply,  confirming  him  ia 
his  conviction,  that  he  had  "  a  secret  enemy." 

But  heavy  as  the  loss  fh>m  the  lawsuit  was, 
it  was  as  nothing  to  what  followed.  The  ekicf 
clerk  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  his  mA, 
as  a  business-man,  was  over.  The  new  ma- 
nager, who  came  at  first  to  supplement  hni, 
had  greatly  won  upon  Mr.  Easelby,  so  that  it 
wa8*a  double  mortification  to  find  that  he  was 
whoUy  incompetent.  Indeed,  it  became  evideat 
that,  for  any  profit  the  office  was,  it  had  better 
be  closed— much  better,  for  it  would  save  tlu 
expense  of  heavy  rent  and  salaries. 

Then  came  in  a  host  of  liabilities  never  ex- 
pected or  understood.  The  fine  property  that 
Wilfred  had  supposed  he  inherited,  seemed  to 
vanish  away  like  a  dream.  He  was  brougkt 
into  angry  collision  with  people  who  had  been 
all  smiles  for  years;  and  it  was  not  by  any 
means  the  result  of  an  unnatural  process,  that 
he  should  think  himself—and  his  wife  should 
most  devoutly  believe  him  to  be— an  injured, 
persecuted  man.  All  his  excellences,  and  he 
had  many,  only  confirmed  her  in  this  view. 

His  first  resolution,  as  his  altered  ciroum- 
stances  pressed  upon  him,  was  to  gather  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune  together,  and  leave  Eng- 
land. Ho  would  sell  the  Lodge,  lliat,  at 
all  events,  would  remain,  after  all  was  setUed. 
in  what  he  called  **  these  perplexed  and  grossly 
mismanaged  affairs."  And  upon  the  money 
thus  realized)  and  something  that  might  open 
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xerdse  of  liis  talents  abroad,  they  could 
awaj  from  that  secret  malignant  in- 
nrhich,  they  both  persuaded  themselTes, 
udermined  him. 

7  removed  to  lodgings  in  London ;  and 
g  from  publicity ,  Mr.  Easelby  employed 
t  to  effect  a  private  sale  of  the  property 
\j  had  80  long  enjoyed.  Mabel,  throw - 
e  her  reserve,  had  ventured  to  speak 
o  the  agent,  and  implore  him  not  to  let 
elbj's  fueling!  be  too  much  tried  in  the 

re  him  all  you  can,  sir,  I  pray.   Get  rid 

»laoe  quietly,  for  of  course  it  is  hard 

to  part  with  it."     Such  were  her 

lethod  of  getting  rid  of  a  very  valuable 
rable  property  was  pretty  sure  to  in- 
lerious  loss ;  but  it  so  happened  that 
it  was  acquainted  with  Miss  Easelby. 
traaaacted  business  for  her,  and  there- 
she  would  be  sure  to  learn  the  fact 
e  estate  was  sold,  he  thought  it  right  to 
iray,  without  any  breach  of  confidence, 
ming  her  that  a  handsome  house  and 

were  to  be  sold  at  Chiswick.  The 
itted  old  spinster,  on  receiving  this 
Dstantly  divined  the  real  facts,  and, 
using  any  hand  but  her  own«  wrote  to 
it  to  come  down  to  her  instantly.    The 

took  place»  and  ended  in  her  secretly 
g  the  purchaser  of  Easelby  Lodge. 
m  the  lilacs  and  laburnums  were  again 
I,  after  that  autumn  and  winter  of  vex- 
d.  ruin,  there  were  tenants  in  the  Lodge, 
ental  paid  Miss  Easelby  a  good  per- 
on  her  purchase. 

ed  Easelby  proposed  going  to  the  Con- 
atil  Mabel  should  have  recovered  from 
;  confinement;  and  in  the  meanwhile, 
himself  much  alone,  and  in  no  sense 
ip  to  as  he  had  been,  he  became  first 
oly,  and  then  ill. 

rery  strange/'  said  his  wife  one  day,  as 
)y  his  sofa  in  their  lodgings ;  then  sho 

herself  suddenly  as  if  angry  at  having 

si  is  strange  P" 
nothing,  dear." 

r,  don't  be  silly,  Mabel ;  what  were  you 
say?" 

f  that  it's  very  strange  we  do  not  know 
[y  knows  the  name  of  the  purchaser  of 
ge.  Mr.  Counter  lets  it,  and  receives 
s ;  and  when  I  asked  him  the  name  of 
J  he  acted  for,  he  replied  he  was  desired 
lay.  I  do  think,  Wilfred,  if  this  has 
ught  by  your  secret  enemy,  as  is  only 


too  probable,  it  will  never  bring  him  any  good. 
He  will  never  prosper." 

'*  How  you  harp  about  that  notion  of  yours 
— *  secret  enemy !  * "  said  her  husband  tes- 
tUy. 

"Well,  dear,  I'm  sure  it  has  seemed  as  if 
we  had  been  tracked  by  one  ever  since  we 
married.    But  how  pale  you  look ! " 

Yes,  Wilfred  was  rapidly  becoming  very  ill 
with  low  fever. 

For  the  nert  few  weeks  he  had  to  struggle 
for  life.  When  he  was  recovering,  the  first 
sounds  he  heard  were  the  feeble  cries  of  his 
little  son,  a  few  days  old,  and  there  was  some 
one  sitting  at  his  bedside  whose  face  he  thought 
reminded  him  of  his  childhood.  It  was  Miss 
Easelby,  who  with  Alice  had  been  for  nearly 
a  month  domesticated  there,  and  taking  care  of 
both  the  sorrow-stricken  invalids. 

What  a  rush  of  joyous  feeling  warmed  poor 
Wilflred's  heart  as  he  found  himself  still  an 
object  of  attention  and  care  !  "  There,  keep 
quiet,  and  prove  you  have  got  your  senses  by 
using  them  sensibly,"  said  Miss  Penelope,  rising 
and  going  out  of  her  nephew's  sight  to  keep  him 
from  talking. 

In  the  long  reverie  and  renewed  gratitude 
that  follow  illness  there  is  often  both  time  and 
disposition  to  obey  the  injunction,  "  Commune 
wiUi  thine  own  heart,  and;be  still." 

As  Wilfred  Easelby  lay  there,  he  thought 
over  his  past  life ;  and  as  he  thought,  the  great 
deficiency  in  his  character—want  of  earnestness 
— became  increasingly  apparent  to  him.  In 
study,  in  business,  in  circumstances,  a  path  had 
been  made  for  him  that  he  languidly  trod, 
lingering  to  catch  at  every  fiower  by  the  way ; 
never  prompt,  or  self-denying,  or  vigilant. 
With  all  that  had  been  praised  and  loved,  as 
making  the  excellence  of  his  character,  he  felt 
that  in  no  one  of  the  three  particulars  that 
ought,  like  a  golden  cord,  to  bind  a  man  of 
duty,  had  he  been  faithful :  "  Diligent  in 
business,  fervent  in-  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 
He  had  failed  in  all. 

Oh  blessed  day  in  the  history  of  a  life,  when 
the  glued  eyes  are  unsealed,  and  the  true  light 
shines  in  and  shows  the  depths  of  unsuspected 
evil  that  lurk  within ! 

That  revelation  made  to  Wilfred,  he  retraced 
his  past  life  by  its  help,  and  saw  its  folly.  Then 
"  out  of  the  depths  "  he  cried,  and  not  in  vain. 
Who  that  with  broken  and  contrite  heart  utters 
a  penitential  cry,  ever  utters  it  in  vainP  He 
rose  from  his  sick  bed  an  altered  man  in  tho 
best  sense.  He  was  very  silent  during  all  his 
convalescence.  As  soon  as  he  could  he  beguu, 
to  his  aunt'a  amazement,  to  look  oyer  and 
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arraugo  his  paperi<.  She  Lad  ucver  seen  Lim 
bo  methodical  before. 

"Why  not  send  to  George?  He  would 
gladly  come  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  you,"  said 
the  old  lady,  wiping  a  mist  from  her  spectacles 
as  she  spoke. 

"  George  1 "  said  Mabel ;  "  he  left  us  so 
strangely,  dear  aunt.  I  don't  want  to  think 
anything  but  good  of  him,  only  I  know  his 
mind  was  poisoned." 

**  Poisoned  by  whom,  child  ? "  said  Miss 
Easelby  sharply. 

'*  Oh,  there's  no  doubt,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  dear  Wilfred  had  a  secret  enemy." 

"  Hem !  indeed.    You  think  so." 

"  Certainly,  aunt." 

Wilfred  rose  from  his  seat,  and  coming  to 
the  side  of  his  aunt,  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  bending  over  her  as  she  sat, 
looked  with  something  of  the  sparkling  light 
of  old  times  in  his  eyes  into  her  face,  and 
said, — 

"Yes,  aimt,  and  you  think  so  too.  You 
know  you  do,  and  I'll  tell  you  who  it  is.  I— -I, 
have  been  my  own  *  secret  enemy,*  and  a  very, 
very  dangerous  one  too." 

"You,  dearest  I"  cried  his  wife  incredulously. 


"  Truth,  Mabel,  truth.  The  unsuspected  leak 
it  is  that  often  sinks  the  ship.  I  know  my 
enemy  now,  and  yours,  and  my  boy's,  and  the 
enemy — oh,  it's  too  bad— of  all  of  you !  For, 
Mabel,  I've  learned  the  man  who  is  his  own 
enemy  can  be  no  one's  friend." 

Our  story  is  told.  George  Sliaw  and  Wilfred  i 
began  business  together  soon  after.  TLey 
worked  themselves,  and  saw  that  others 
worked  (George  owning  that^  he  had  left 
because  he  could  not  approve  the  way  things 
were  once  administered),  and  they  gradually 
obtained  confidence,  and  were  rewarded  witli 
success. 

Alice  and  Grace  found  themselves  none  tlie 
less  happy,  because  they  could  now,  if  need 
be,  enter  on  pursidts  that  would  maintain 
them  as  gentlewomen;  and  Miss  Penelope 
Easelby,  when  she  made  a  just  distribution  of 
her  property  at  her  death,  in  equal  shares  to 
all  her  nieces  and  nephews,  coiUd  not  refrain 
from  causing  the  words  to  be  put  in  her  will : 
"I  bequeath  Easelby  Lodge  to  my  nephev. 
Wilfred  Easelby,  in  the  assurance  that  he  is 
more  likely  to  keep  it  now  he  has  found  out 
his  *  secret  enemy.'  ' 


SNOWDEOPS. 


!FiBsT  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  year  and  dearest 
to  all  hearts,  is  the  pale,  drooping  Snowdrop 
(Galanthus  nivalis).  How  eagerly  we  watch 
it  piercing  through  the  cold  earth,  cheering  us 
with  the  hope  that  wintry  winds  and  skies  arc 
leaving  us ;  that  longer  days  are  at  hand,  and 
more  flowers  in  the  bud;  that  the  song  birds  are 
making  ready  to  gladden  us  with  their  sweet 
notes,  and  Nature  preparing  to  burst  her  icy 
chains,  and  don  a  fresh  robe ! 

All  the  names  given  to  the  Snowdrop  are  very 
descriptive,  from  our  common  English  one  to 
the  botanical,  Galanthus,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  signifies,  "  Milk-flower."  The 
French,  Pcvce-neige,  and  the  Italian,  Bacaneve, 
have  the  meaning  of  "  snow-piercer ;"  and  one 
of  the  German  words  for  it,  Schneeglochchen^ 
"little  snow-hill,"  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all. 

Bernard  Barton  has  written  a  sweet  welcome 
to  this  early  visitor : — 

"Come  fortL,  ye  lovely  heralds  of  the  spring  ! 
Leave,  at  your  Makor's  call,  your  earthly  hod. 
At  Uis  bohc&t.  yonr  gratoftU  tribute  hHug 

To  light  and  Liftt,  Iron;  darkiie-ss  aud  the  dead. 
Thou,  tiiaid  »uovrdr(»p,  lift  tUy  lowly  head," 


It  is  curious  that  no  flower  is  euti»*€l^  white; 
all  will  be  found  on  close  inspoctioa  to  lure  a 
tint  of  green  and  yellow,  generally  near  the  eye. 
There  is  a  graceful  though  fanciful  legend^  tkit 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  white  flowera  were 
pure  white,  till  sin  entered,  when  all  around lo«t 
innocence  ;  and  as  the  living  creatorea  became 
tainted  with  passions,  the  flowers  loat  their 
stainless  purity  and  received  each  one  a  abide 
of  colour. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  Snowdrop  is  indige- 
nous in  England,  and  the  fact  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  by  the  earlier  poets  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not  a  true  native  of  the  soil.  Grerarde 
describes  it  under  the  name  of  the  white 
bulbous  violet.  He  says:  "It  riseth  out  of 
the  ground  with  two  small  leaves,  flat  aod 
crested,  of  a  green  colour,  between  which  rxsetL 
up  a  small  and  tender  stalk  ;  at  the  top  whereof 
commeth  forth,  of  a  skinny  hood,  a  small  white 
floure,  of  the  bigness  of  a  violet,  compact  of 
six  leaves,  three  bigger  and  three  lesser ;  the 
smaller  are  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  heart, 
and  prettily  edged  about  with  green.  The 
whole  floure  hangoth  down  his  head,  by  reason 
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e  weak  footstalk  whereon  lie  growetli." 
:  can  be  more  faithful  than  this  description 
e  old  botanist ! 

inyson  makes  it  the  emblem  of  purit^y  in 
rayer  of  St.  Agnes  :— 

"  Hake  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 
An  are  tbe  frosty  Bkiea, 
Or  thin  fir8t  Buowdrop  of  tlte  year 
That  in  my  bosom  lies." 

I  in  Keble's  "Christian  Year,"  we  find 
rrely  tribute  to  our  winter  favourite  : — 

•'Thou  ftrBt-bom  of  the  year's  delight, 
Pride  of  the  dewy  glado, 
In  vernal  green  and  virgin  white. 
Thy  reetal  robes  annyed. 

Ti^  not  beca;itse  thy  drooping  form 

Sinks  graccfVil  on  ftfl  nent. 
When  chilly  nhades  from  gatherinpr  ^t  'roi 

Attrif^t  thy  tender  breast  ; 


Xor  for  yon  river  Lslet  wild 

Beneath  the  willuw  ipray, 
Whore,  liko  the  ringlcta  of  a  child. 

Thou  weav'st  thy  circloB  gay  ; 

*TU  not  for  these  I  love  thee,  dear— 

Thy  shy  averted  smiles 
To  Fancy  bode  a  Joyous  year, 

One  of  Life's  fairy  isles. 

They  twinkle  to  the  wiiiti^  moon, 

And  cheer  th'  ungenial  day, 
And  tell  us,  all  will  glisten  60«ju 

As  green  and  bright  a*  they." 

One  other  beautiful  parallel  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  itself  to  every  Christian  heart — the 
glory  of  the  Saviour's  resurrection  mom  and  the 
sure  hope  of  immortality  given  to  us.  For  as 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  after  lying  their  time 
dormant  in  the  ground,  spring  into  new  life  at 
their  Creator's  bidding,  so  shall  our  bodies  rise 
from  the  grave  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Righteousness,  when  the  eternal  spring  shall 
dawn.  Owlet. 


"WHEEE  THEEE'S  A  WILL,  THERE'S  A  WAY." 


BY  MUS.    WEBB,    AUTHOR  OP   **  NAOMI,"   ETC. 


CnAPTER   III. 

D*s  vacation  had  been  almost  entirely 
in  Wales;  and  the  whole  party  had 
i  it  tlioroughly.  Soon  after  their  return 
^tb  and  Minnie  had  to  part  with  their 
r  again,  and  to  resume  their  own  usual 
i  of  ttndy  and  occupation,  in  which  they 
K>th  as  diligent  as  could  be  expected  at 
■egpective  ages.  Edith's  naturally  timid 
ition,  and  want  of  self-dependence,  were, 
er,  obstacles  to  her  progress  in  many 
in  which  she  was  perfectly  capable  of 
ng;  and  also  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
8  in  many  undertakings  for  the  good  of 

'  mother  had  often  lamented  these  defects 
r  character,  and  had  tried  to  give  her 
ragement  to  attempt  everything  which 
d  to  lie  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  trust 
he  would  be  enabled  to  perform  it.  And 
Bdmnnd  often,  as  we  have  seen,  bantered 
>od-naturedly  on  her  want  of  courages- 
moral  and  physical-r-and  dinned  into  her 
he  old  and  well-known  proverb,  "  Where 
8  a  will,  there's  a  way." 
gome  things  Edith  had  already  found  the 
tb  to  be  true.  Taffy  had  taught  her  the 
.  of  it  in  one  instance,  which  had  made 
eat  impression  upon  her  mind;  and  she 
^ed  to  carry  out  the  principle  in  all  the 


details  of  life,  in  which  she  had  often  wished  to 
succeed,  but  hnd  also  very  often  failed  from 
the  want  of  a  determined  will. 

Mrs.  Falkner  was  both  surprised  and  pleased 
to  observe  the  increased  diligence  and  per- 
severance  with  which  Edith  now  set  about  all 
her  duties.  Difficulties  which  she  used  to  say 
she  could  not  ovetcome,  in  her  music  and  other 
pursuits,  were  now  battled  with  in  earnest; 
and,  of  course,  Edith  was  the  victor.  Trifling 
faults  and  bad  habits,  which  she  had  often  said 
she  nould  not  cure,  were  now  watched  again8t, 
and  in  due  time  renounced.  But  one  of  the 
chief  points  on  which  Mrs.  Falkner  rejoiced  to 
see  a  good  and  determined  will  exercised,  was 
the  teaching  in  the  village  school,  and  the  visit* 
ing  among  her  poor  neighbours,  with  a  view  to 
their  improvement,  both  temporal  and  spiritual ; 
in  both  of  which  Edith  had  for  some  time  taken 
a  part. 

This  she  had  done  taillinffly— hut  yet  not 
with  such  a  strong  will  as  to  overcome  her 
natural  shyness  and  self-diffidence;  and,  con- 
sequently, she  had  done  very  little  good,  and 
had  always  returned  home,  from  either  occupa- 
tion, weary  and  dispirited,  ^ow  she  resolved 
to  conquer  her  timidity,  and  use  her  knowledge 
and  intelligence  for  the  good  of  others,  without 
stopping  to  consider  whether  Mrs.  Browne,  the 
schoolmistress,  was  listening  to  her  questions 
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to  her  claag;  or  whether  the  poor  women  in 
the  cottages  which  her  mother  wished  her  to 
visit,  were  comparing  her  conversation  with 
that  of  Mrs.  Falkner  or  of  Mr.  Murray,  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  And  Edith  did  ac- 
complish what  she  had  resolved;  and  she  reaped 
the  fruit  of  her  efforts  in  finding  that  she  was 
able  to  impart  instruction  to  the  young,  and 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  many  of  her  poor 
neighbours;  and  also  in  the  feelings  of  peace 
and  joy  which  filled  her  own  heart. 

And  how  was  it  that  Edith  thus  learned  to 
conquer  her  faults  and  remedy  her  deficiencies  P 
Not  by  a  merely  human  f«7/— not  by  a  dogged 
determination  to  accomplish  what  she  had  set 
her  mind  on.  Such  a  will  is  indeed  very  power- 
ful ;  and,  as  we  may  perhaps  see  by  and  by,  it 
very  often  enables  its  possessor  to  gain  a  desired 
end,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  to  overcome 
difficulties  of  a  merely  temporal  nature.  But 
that  kind  of  unll — ^which  is  frequently  mere 
obstinacy  of  purpose— did  not  belong  to  Edith's 
character.  She  had  to  seek  for  firmness  and 
energy  of  will,  where  all  **  good  and  perfect 
gifts*'  are  to  be  obtained.  She  remembered  her 
mother's  counsels,  and  she  sought  the  strength 
which  she  needed,  in  prayer;  and,  therefore, 
she  found  it.  She  had,  indeed,  to  struggle  with 
the  faults  of  her  disposition  and  the  weakness 
to  which  she  had  so  long  given  way.  Often 
she  failed,  and  was  defeated  in  the  contest. 
But  she  was  not,  therefore,  discouraged;  she 
did  as  she  had  done  when  she  fell  from  Taffy's 
back  on  the  Welsh  road — ^he  got  up  and  went 
on  again,  with  a  more  determined  will  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  way.  We  shall  see  the 
result  of  her  trusting  to  a  strength  greater  than 
her  own,  ftnd  not  measuring  her  duties  by  her 
own  consciousness  of  weakness. 

One  morning  her  mother  desired  her  to  go 
to  the  dwdling  of  old  Susan  Jones,  who  resided 
at  no  grdat  distance  from  Grove  Cottage,  Mrs. 
Falkn^'s  residence,  and  to  carry  to  her  some 
clothing  which  she  and  Edith  and  little  Minnie 
had  been  very  busily  employed  in  making  for 
the  old  woman,  who  was  very  infirm  and  con- 
fined to  the  house. 

Edith  very  willingly  undertook  the  commis- 
sion; and  attended  by  her  constant  com- 
panion. Dash,  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  which 
had  been  given  to  Edmund,  she  soon  reached 
the  cottage. 

The  door  was  dosed;  and  for  one  moment 
Edith  stood  still  before  she  knocked  and  asked 
permission  to  enter.  She  had  resolved,  as  she 
walked  towards  the  house,  that  she  would  speak 
to  old  Susan  of  things  more  important  than  food 
and  clothing,  and  irj  to  find  out  whether  she 


was  prepared  for  the  great  change  wh 
shortly  come  upon  her,  and  could  ant 
with  peace  and  joy.  Edith  felt  that 
be  good  for  herself  to  talk  on  such 
and  perhaps  good  for  Susan  too.  Bui 
shyness  and  timidity  almost  overcai 
and  she  waited  to  ask  for  courage  U 
word  in  season,"  to  one  who  had  ^ 
opportunities  of  hearing  any  conversi 
cept  that  of  her  ignorant  neighbour. 

"I  will  do  what  I  feel  to  be  rig 
helping  me,"  said  Edith  to  herself, 
knocked  lightly  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Susan  Jones ;  but 
unable  to  leave  the  settle  on  which 
seated  by  the  fire  to   admit  her   ru 
Edith  raised  the  latch  and  entered. 

The  cottage  was  scrupulously  clean  s 
and  the  old  woman's  personal  appean 
in  keeping  with  everything  that  met 
eye.  This  surprised  her,  for  she  ki 
old  Susan  had  for  some  weeks  been  u 
do  anything  for  herself,  and  she  had  n 
help  her  except  her  orphan  grandchild, 
a  girl  of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  ar 
the  best  scholars  in  the  village  school. 

"  Pray  come  in  and  sit  down,  Miss  I 
said  Susan,  with  a  cheerful  smile.  "  '. 
reach  you  a  chair  as  I  could  before  y 
away  into  Wales,  for  I  have  almost  los 
of  my  legs  since  then.  But  God  be 
I  have  the  use  of  my  hands  still  left 
I  can  knit  as  well  as  ever ;  and  I  1 
eyesight  too  with  these  spectacles  1 
pastor  gave  me ;  so  that  I  can  read  a 
the  blessed  Book  while  Phcobe  is  at  scl 

"Does  Phabe  read  to  you  when  s 
home?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss ;  she  reads  every  even 
she  has  tidied  up  the  place,  unless 
some  needlework  to  do." 

"  And  does  she  do  everything  for  jon 
and  keep  the  house  so  clean  ?  I  won 
she  finds  time  for  so  much  work,  for  ah 
knows  her  lessons  perfectly  at  school." 

**  Why,  Miss,  there  is  an  old  saying, 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way,*  and  I 
taught  that  to  Phoebe,  for  I  have  foun 
all  my  life.  And  the  child  has  a  will'i 
me ;  and,  what  is  better,  I  hope  she  hi 
to  please  God ;  and  so  she  is  never  da 
anything  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do." 

'•  What  a  lesson  for  me !"  thoughi 
*'  How  shall  1  practise  it?" 

*'  Do  you  not  find  it  very  dull  sitti 
all  alone,  Susan,"  she  said,  "  when  P 
away  P  And  now  you  cannot  go  out  G 
or  even  walk  about  the  house." 
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I'm  Ediih,  I  nerer  feel  lonely.  I  get 
my  knitting,  and  I  read  a  little,  and 
f  all  that  the  Lord  has  done  for  me 
rid,  and  of  all  that  He  will  do  for  me 
time  cornea  to  leave  it." 
an  opening  for  Edith!  She  looked 
at  old  Suaan'fl  oountenanoe,  and  read 
nooh  calm  contentment  that  she  found 
0  say,— 

ire  yon  not  afraid  to  think  of  leaving 
IP  Do  tell  me,  Suaan;  can  you  think 
rithout  any  fear,  now  that  you  are  old 

that  perhaps  you  may  not  have  very 
rcP" 

spoke  nervously  and  eagerly;  and  a 
our  flushed  her  face  as  she  ventured 
9  searching  question — a  question  which 
(ten  asked  herself,  but  had  never  been 
iswer  satisfactorily.  And  old  Susan 
she  replied  very  calmly,— 
'e  no  fear  of  death— why  should  IP 

Jesus  has  taken  away  its  sting,  and 
ey  will  be  very  short,  even  if  it  should 

M 

Pelt  that  she  must  be  a  learner  at  old 
ide,  and  not  a  teacher ;  so  she  replied 
kly.- 

isan,  how  I  wish  I  could  feel  as  you 
ave  thought  more  of  death  and  of 
'  come  after  death  of  late  than  I  used 
it  I  do  feel  a  great  fear  of  dying.  I 
old  conquer  it." 

san  well  knew  the  only  way  by  which 
rish  could  be  accomplished;  and  she 
savouring,  in  her  simple  language,  to 
e  her  young  visitor  the  way  of  faith 
er  by  which  she  had  herself  attained 
happy  state  of  peace  and  joy,— when 
course  was  interrupted  in  a  manner 
t  be  described  in  another  chapter. 


Chiptsb  IV. 

r  Joirss  r*cried  a  woman  who  burst  into 
;e,  looking  terrified  and  broken-hearted 
me  and  speak  to  James ;  he  has  come 
uch  a  furious  state.  I  am  sure  he  has 
king  again,  though  it  is  but  morning. 
J  beating  little  Billy,  and  threatened 
I  tried  to  save  the  child.  You  are 
person  who  can  even  quiet  him  when 
this  condition— do  come  I  Oh  dear 
oontinuedf  '*  I  forgot  that  you  cannot 
rl  What  shall  I  do?" 
e  poor  woman  sank  into  a  chair  and 
teously. 
the  Lord  change  his  heart,  and  give 


you  comfort,  Betsey,"  replied  Susan  Jones. 
'*  I  cannot  go  to  him,  and  I  fear  he  viU  not 
come  to  me."  Then  she  looked  steadily  at 
Edith,  whose  face  was  flashed  and  her  eyes 
glistening  with  sympathy  and  indignation,  and 
said, — 

''  Miss  Falkner,  you  could  speak  a  word  to 
him  that  would  perhaps  be  of  service." 

"ph,  no,  Susan,  I  could  not  venture  to  go, 
and  I  could  do  no  good,"  replied  Edith,  looking 
shy  and  timid. 

*'  Miss  Falkner,  think  of  the  old  saying  that 
I  reputed  to  you  just  now.  Where  thereU  a  will, 
there's  a  way,  and  I  believe  you  will  find  it  a 
true  one.  I  am  sure  you  have  a  good  wili 
to  help  Betsey  Bandall  in  her  distress ;  aa  I 
believe  also  that  you  will  find  a  good  way  to 
do  it." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Edith,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
she  rose  up  and  walked  out  of  the  cottage 
towards  the  neighbouring  one,  in  which  the 
Eandalls  livedi  and  from  whence,  aa  she 
approached  it,  she  heard  suppressed  cries  and 
sobs. 

Edith  had  ncTcr  entered  James  Eandall's 
dwelling  before,  for  it  was  not  a  house  which 
her  mother  wished  her  to  visit ;  but  now  she 
hurried  forward,  impelled  by  a  desire  and  a 
resolution  to  do  her  duty,  and  trusting  that 
God  would  give  her  a  strength  and  a  preaenco 
of  mind  which  she  felt  was  not  natural  to 
her. 

The  door  of  the  cottage  was  open,  and  the 
sight  which  met  Edith's  eyes  shook  her  courage, 
and  yet  urged  her  to  proceed.  James  Bandall 
was  standing  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece 
wiik  his  arms  folded,  and  an  expression  of  half 
stupid  grief  imprinted  on  hia  features.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  prostrate  form  of  a 
little  boy  of  about  five  years  of  age,  who  lay 
motionless  on  the  ground  before  him,  and  his 
lips  trembled  as  he  muttered  in  a  low  grufi* 
voice, — 

"  Have  I  killed  you,  Billy  P  "  * 

"  God  forbid  I "  cried  Edith,  |tnd  she  sprang 
forward,  and  kneeling  down  on  the  dirty  floor, 
raised  the  child  in  her  arms.  A  faint  moan 
showed  that  the  drunken  father's  fears  were 
not  altogether  realized;  and  Edith  called  on 
him  to  come  to  her  help  in  a  voice  of  agony 
that  seemed  to  arouse  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Falkner,"  he  said, 
rather  inarticulately;  "  I  did  not  mean  to  kill 
him.  I — I  was  vexed, — and  the  boy  eried,— 
and  his  mother  took  his  part— and— I  am  very 
sorry." 

He  lifted  the  child  from  the  ground,  and 
kid  him  on  a  wretched  bed  which  stood  in  the 
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corner  of  the  room.  Then,  at  Edith's  desire, 
lie  bronght  some  water,  with  which  she  bathed 
the  little  face,  on  which  marks  of  violence  were 
sadly  visible.  The  boy  opened  his  eyes,  and 
in  a  plaintive  toice  called, — 

" Mother!"  but  seeing  only  the  face  of  his 
dreaded  father^for  Edith  was  behind  him — 
he  closed  them  again  with  a  faint  cry  of  pain 
and  fear. 

Edith  now  felt  strong ;  she  had  indeed  a  will 
to  try  and  touch  the  hard  heart  of  this  cruel 
father,  and  she  earnestly  sought  a  way, 

"  Poor  child,"  she  said  gently ;  and  she  laid 
her  hand  on  that  of  the  trembling  boy.  "  Poor 
child,  your  mother  is  coming ;  but  your  father 
will  not  beat  you  again.  James  Eandall,  look 
here,"  she  continued,  raising  her  eyes,  which 
were  filled  with  tears,  and  fixing  them  steadily 
on  the  man's  sullen  countenance,  **  nothing  but 
the  mercy  of  God  has  saved  you  from  being  a 
murderer — the  murderer  of  your  own  son.  You 
should  thank  Him  that  He  has  saved  you  from 
the  gallows." 

Eandall  trembled  a  little,  and  turned  away 
his  head ;  but  he  did  not  reply. 

•'  O  Eandall,"  continued  Edith,  "  I  wish  my 
mother  or  Mr.  Murray  were  here  to  speak  to 
you,  and  to  tell  you  of  the  sin  of  drinking,  and 
of  all  the  misery  to  which  it  leads.  But  surely 
you  can  see  it  here  before  you  in  the  form  of 
your  poor  terrified  child,  and  also  in  all  the 
wretchedness  of  your  house,  and  the  misery  of 
your  unhappy  wife.  You  know  better,  Eandall, 
I  know  you  do  ;  for  I  have  heard  my  mother 
say  that  once  you  and  your  wife  were  the 
happiest  and  most  prosperous  people  in  the 
village.  It  is  only  that  drink— that  vile  drink 
— which  has  changed  you,  and  brought  shame 
and  sorrow  to  your  home.  Will  you  not  leave 
it  offP  Will  you  not  try  to  do  so,  and  ask 
God  to  help  you  P  Then  you  would  be  happy 
again,  and  your  children  would  love  you  instead 
of  fearing  you." 

Eandall  glanced  at  the  pallid  features  of  his 
boy  i  and  Edith  thought  she  saw  a  tear  glisten- 
ing in  his  eye. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  love  your  little  boy," 
she  exclaimed,  and  in  her  eagerness  to  appeal 
to  his  better  feelings,  she  approached  him,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  looked  up 
earnestly  in  his  face. 

**  Come  and  kiss  him,  Eandall,  and  tell  him 
you  are  aorry  for  what  has  passed,  and  that 
you  will  never  beat  him  again.  Do  promise 
me  that  you  will  try  to  act  differently ;  and, 
with  God's  blessing,  you  will  succeed." 

She  drew  him  unresisting  to  the  bedside, 
and  saw  him  stoop  down  and  kiss  the  pale 


cheek  of  his  child,  who  looked  up  an 
at  his  unwonted  gentleness. 

**  Be  a  good  lad,"  he  said  in  a  falteri 
— he  was  sober  now — "  and  I'll  be  a  go< 
to  you,  please  God,"  he  added  in  a  low 
But  Edith  heard  the  words,  and  was  t 
8he  had  found  the  way  to  make  at  leac 
impression  on  this  man,  and  she  must 
more. 

Leaving  Eandall  to  his  own  reflectioi 
she  hoped  would  be  more  efficacious  tl 
thing  t^t  she  could  say,  Edith  hasten 
to  old  Susan's  cottage,  where  she  foun( 
still  weeping,  and  teUing  her  griefs 
friend. 

"  I  would  not  let  her  follow  you.  Miss  F 
said  Susan;  ''I  thought  it  would  be 
you  to  go  and  speak  to  James  aloi 
sight  of  Betsey's  tears  might  have  ag| 
him  still  more." 

"  She  may  go  to  him  now,  Susan,  i 
I  hope,  find  him  very  different  just  at 
He  is  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Eandall,"  she  co 
addressing  Betsey  kindly,  "for  his  ^ 
and  I  think  if  you  speak  to  him  verj 
and  do  not  blame  him  just  now,  he  maj 
to  give  up  his  bad  habits." 

"  The  Lord  bless  you.  Miss  I "  said 
rising,  and  drying  her  tears  in  her 
*'The  Lord  bless  you  for  speaking 
and  putting  such  a  good  thought  in  hi 
How  happy  I  should  be  if  he  would  a 
it!" 

And  30  saying  she  hurried  back  to  hi 
to  find  her  husband  in  a  very  softenc 
of  mind,  and  ready  to  assist  her  in  d 
in  their  power  to  remove  the  effecti 
violent  treatment  of  little  Billy.    * 

Very  thankful  was  old  Susan  to  J 
good  results  which  had  arisen  from 
couraging  Edith  to  go  to  Eandall's 
and  she  tried  in  a  humble  way  to  p( 
to  her  the  good  which  she  might  dc 
never  neglected  any  such  opportunit 
used  all  the  influence  and  all  the  taleni 
she  possessed  for  the  glory  of  G^,  i 
good  of  her  fellow-creatures. 


Chaptsb  V. 

A  FEW  days  afterwards  Edith  obtained 
sion  from  her  mother  to  go  to  Mrs.  E 
cottage,  and  inquire  after  little  Billy 
Falkner  saw  that  her  daughter  wa 
interested  in  the  family,  and  she  wishes 
try  what  she  could  do  to  improve  thei 
tion ;  so  she  no  longer  objected  to  ber 
the  house. 
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L  felt  Tery  hopeful  that  she  should  find 
Etandall  an  altered  man.    She  could  not 

>  that  he  would  eyer  forget  the  injury 
le  had  inflicted  on  his  own  child,  or  cease 
M  x>enitent  for  his  sin  as  he  had  done  at 
le  of  its  commission.  So  she  filled  a 
with  little  delicacies  for  the  hoy,  and 
lly  approached  the  cottage,  where  she 
d  to  find  peace  and  comparatire  com- 

nswer  was  made  to  her  knocking  at  the 

>  she  gently  raised  the  latch  and  entered, 
g  Uiat  the  might  find  little  Billy  alone. 
e  was  utterly  dismayed  at  seeing  Betsey 
1  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  her  apron  over 
ie,  and  sohhing  as  if  her  heart  would 
while  Billy,  looking  ill  and  frightened, 
y  her  side,  and  leaned  his  head  on  her 
nr,  while  tears  ran  down  his  poor  pale 

lat  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  EandallP"  ex- 
I  Edith,  approaching  her,  and  speaking 
ndly.  "  I  hoped  to  find  you  so  happy ; 
am  rery  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so 

Missl"  sohhed  Betsey,  "I  thought  that 
lietter  times  were  coming  after  your  kind- 
i  speaking  to  James:  for  two  days, 
)illy  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  get  up, 
ler  was  quiet,  and  seemed  sorry  for  what 
done.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  Yester- 
got  very  drunk  again,  and  spent  all  his 
wages ;  and  to-day  he  came  in  for  dinner, 
had  only  dry  bread  to  give  him.  And 
e  got  into  a  passion,  and  swore  at  me 
Billy,  and  at  last  he  struck  me  several 
What  can  I  do.  Miss  Falkner— what 
loP" 

the  poor  woman  bowed  down  her  head 
hands,  and  wept  bitterly, 
h  was  much  distressed.  She  felt  disap- 
i,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  say  to 
t  Betsey.  She,  however,  considered  that 
rer  she  might  say,  it  was  better  that  Billy 
not  hear  his  father's  faults  discussed ; 
gave  him  the  basket,  and  desired  him  to 
#  into  old  Susan's  cottage,  and  share  its 
ts  with  her  and  little  Phoebe ;  and  when 
gone,  she  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down  by 
'.  She  had  a  will  to  comfort  her,  and  she 
tly  sought  a  way. 

hat  niade  your  husband  strike  you, 
r"  the  said  gently.  "Was  it  only 
le  you  had  no  dinner  for  him ;  or  did  you 
yiliing  to  make  him  angry  P" 
elU  Miss,  I  believe  it  was  both,"  replied 
r,  liftiiig  up  her  head,  and  looking  sadly 
th's  tympathiaing  countenance.    *'It  was 


so  unjust  of  him  to  blame  me  for  the  poverty 
and  wretchedness  to  which  he  has  brought  us, 
that  I  believe  I  did  say  more  than  I  should, 
and  that  aggravated  him.  But,  indeed — 
indeed — it  is  very  hard  to  bear.  You  don't 
know  what  it  is  Miss — ,  and  I  hope  you 
never  may." 

Edith  hoped  so  too. 

**  Bat  you  should  try  to  win  him  by  kindness, 
Betsey.  You  should  make  his  home  more  com- 
fortable," said  Edith,  glancing  round  the 
untidy  cottage,  which  was  scantily  furnished, 
and  in  a  very  disorderly  condition.  "  You  know 
he  is  your  husband ; — you  took  him  *for  better, 
for  worse.' " 

*'  Yes,  Miss  ! "  exclaimed  Betsey,  looking  up 
hastily,  and  with  rather  flashing  eyes.  "  Yes 
Miss,  I  did  ;  and  worse  luck  for  me  that  ever  I 
said  those  words ;  for  it's  all  worse  with  James 
and  no  better.  It  would  b^^dl  very  well  to  put 
up  with  changes,  if  he  would  even  behave 
steadily  for  a  good  time  together.  But  I  can't 
bear  it  as  it  is — no,  that  I  can't." 

Edith  saw  plainly  that  Betsey  was  not  bear- 
ing her  trial  as  she  ought  to  do,  and  she 
resolved  to  get  her  mother  to  come  down  and 
talk  to  her.  But  she  felt  that  she  ought  not  to 
leave  the  house  without  an  eflbrt  to  do  good  *. 
so  she  again  addressed  the  angry  woman,  in  as 
calm  and  gentle  a  voice  as  she  could  command. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Betsey,  and  I 
should  be  truly  happy  if  I  could  help  you ;  but 
I  fear  that  all  I  could  say  would  be  of  no  use  in 
changing  your  husband.  There  is  One,  how- 
ever, who  could  change  him — have  you. asked 
His  help  P" 

"Do  you  mean  the  parson.  Miss  P  I  believe 
he  spoke  to  James  once  very  severely ;  and  ever 
since  that  he  has  kept  out  of  his  way.  I  know 
of  no  one  else  that  he  would  listen  to,  even  as 
much  as  he  did  to  you  the  other  day." 

"I  do  not  mean  Mr.  Harvey,  Betsey — ^I 
mean  One  far  greater  than  he.  Have  you  ever 
prayed  to  God  to  help  you,  and  to  change  your 
husband's  heart  P  And  have  you  also  asked 
Him  to  enable  you  to  bear  all  his  provocations 
in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  to  remember  that  '  a 
soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath  P'  " 

"  Why,  Miss  Falkner,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have.  I  was  brought  up  in  good  ways  by  my 
mother ;  and  I  used  to  say  my  prayers  regu- 
larly. But  since  I  have  had  such  troubles,  and 
have  been  so  put  about,  I  have  not  xninded  my 
prayers,  or  the  Bible,  as  I  \ised  to  do ;  and  I 
have  not  got  decent  clothes  to  go  to  church 
in." 

The  poor  woman  looked  ashamed  and  con- 
science-stricken as  she  said  this ;  but  her  can- 
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dour  indaeed  Edith  to  proeeed,  thongh  she 
wondered  at  her  own  boldness. 

"O  Betsey,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  she 
said  earnestly.  "  Surely,  when  sorrow  came,  it 
was  the  very  time  to  go  to  God,  and  tell  Him  all 
yoor  troubles.  You  would  have  found  comfort 
in  that  even  if  no  change  came.  I  always  tell 
the  Lord  all  my  troubles  and  all  my  sins,  and  I 
find  help  and  comfort" 

"  Your  troubles  and  your  sins,  Miss  Falk- 
BCTl^said  poor  Betsey,  looking  at  the  sweet, 
innocent  expression  of  Edith's  countenance,  "  I 
guess  you  can  hare  known  very  little  of 
cither." 

"  Indeed  I  have,  Betsey.  I  often  have  trou- 
bles of  mind,  and  many  temptations,  and  I  do 
many  things  that  I  ought  not  to  do — and  you 
know  that  is  sin — ^but  I  pray  for  help  and  gui- 
dance, and  then  I  feel  better.  I  want  you  to  do 
the  same.*' 

"You  are  right,  Miss,"  replied  Betsey,  after 
a  pause ;  "  you  are  quite  right.  I  have  ofben 
felt  that  I  have  left  the  way  of  peace ;  but  I  laid 
all  the  blame  on  my  husband.  I  have  tried  to 
teach  Billy  the  '  fear  of  the  Lord ;'  but  I  have 
not  set  him  a  very  good  example." 

"Well,  Betsey,  you  must  try  now  to  teach 
him  to  '  love  GU>d,'  and  let  him  see  that  you  do 
80  yourself,  in  spite  of  the  trials  which  He  per- 
mits you  to  bear.  And  let  him  also  see  that  you 
love  your  husband  for  God's  sake,  m  well  as  for 
his  own,  and  that  you  try  to  please  him  and 
make  his  home  happy.  If  you  and  Billy  were 
both  to  do  this  in  earnest,  there  is  no  saying 


what  a  good  effect  it  might  hare  on  your  htt 
band.    Will  you  try  P" 

"  Indeed  I  will,"  said  Betsey,  bursting  in.' 
tears,  which  were  far  less  bitter  than  tlio 
which  she  was  shedding  when  Edith  eotetv 
the  cottage.  "  All  that  you  say.  Miss  Falkne 
reminds  me  of  my  poor  dear  mother.  She  me 
to  give  me  just  such  good  advice  when  I  wi 
young,  and  hardly  knew  what  trouble  was.  I 
would  have  been  well  for  me,  perhaps,  if  I  Iw 
followed  it.  She  died  soon  after  I  maniedi  n 
never  knew  that  James  has  altwed  so  md 
from  what  he  was  at  first." 

Edith  continued  to  converse  wttii  Beiwj 
Eandall  until  she  had  become  more  eaibn  m 
cheerful,  and  then  she  left  her  to  dem  m 
arrange  her  cottage,  and  endeavour  to  ffn  t 
a  more  comfortable  and  inviting  appeanuuf 
What  little  pecuniary  aid  it  was  in  her  powvrti 
give  she  bestowed  on  the  poor  woman  to  jw 
chase  coal,  and  something  better  than  dry  bren 
for  supper;  and  then  she  walked  homewvA 
pondering  in  her  mind  various  schemes  for  fli 
relief  of  Betsey  and  her  litUe  boy,  and  alsoke^ 
to  enable  them  to  appear  respectably  at  dund 
and  at  school.  But  still  more  did  she  ponde 
over  what  she  felt  to  be  the  worst  of  Betsey' 
trials — the  cruelty  and  iU  conduct  of  her  ha 
band;  and  she  prayed  and  hoped  that  fli 
trouble  might  be  removed  from  the  pee 
woman's  heart,  and  that  joy  and  peace  migl 
again  be  felt  in  her  humble  dwelling. 
(To  he  continued.) 


A    TALE    OF    LOVE    AKD    SPEIIfG. 

[This  tale  is  founded  on  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Buckinghamshire  Herald,  tot  Saturday,  June  I 
1793  ..—"Glasgow,  May  23.  In  a  block,  or  ]^ley,  near  the  head  of  the maat  of  a  gabert,  now  lying  al tl 
Broomielaw,  there  is  a  chaffinch's  nest  and  four  egffs.  The  nest  was  built  while  the  vessel  lay  at  Greenod 
and  was  followed  hither  by  both  birds.  Though  the  block  is  occasionally  lowered  for  the  inspection  of  tl 
curious,  the  birds  have  not  forsaken  the  nest.  The  cock,  however,  visits  the  nest  but  seldom,  while  tl 
hen  never  leaves  it,  but  when  she  descends  to  the  hull  for  food,T 


Ik  Scotland's  realms,  where  trees  are  few, 

Nor  even  shrubs  abound ; 
But  where,  however  bleak  the  view. 

Some  better  things  are  found : — 

In  Scotland's  realms,  forlorn  and  bare. 
The  history  chanced  of  late, — 

This  history  of  a  wedded  pair, 
A  chaffinch  and  his  mate. 

The  Spring  drew  near — each  felt  a  breast 

With  genial  instinct  filled; 
They  paired,  and  would  have  built  a  nest, 

But  found  not  where  to  build. 


The  heaths  uncovered  and  the  moors, 
Except  with  snow  and  sleet ; 

Sea-beaten  rooks  and  naked  shores. 
Could  yield  them  no  retreat. 

Long  time  a  breeding-place  they  80ugfat> 
Till  both  grew  vexed  and  tired ; 

At  length  a  ship  arriving  brought,  * 
The  good  so  long  desired. 

A  ship ! — could  such  a  restless  thing 

Afford  them  place  of  rest  F 
Or  was  the  merchant  charged  to  bring 

The  homeless  birds  a  nesiF 
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Euli^silent  hearers  profit  most — 

Tliif  racer  of  the  Bea» 
^ed  kinder  to  them  than  the  coast} 

li  Ber? ed  them  with  a  tree. 

But  Bueh  a  tree  I    'Tiras  sharen  deal ; 

Hie  tree  thej  call  a  mast ; 
And  had  a  hollow  with  a  wheel, 

Through  which  the  tackle  passed. 

Fitkin  that  cayitj  aloft, 
Tbeir  roofless  home  they  fixed, 

Formed  with  materials  neat  and  soft, 
Bents,  wool,  and  feathers  mixed. 

Fofflp  irorj  eggs  soon  pave  its  floor. 
With  russet  specks  bedight : 

Tike  ressel  weighs,  forsakes  the  shore, 
And  lessens  to  the  sight. 

Tlw  nodier-bird  is  gone  to  sea. 
As  she  had  changed  her  kind ; 

Bit  goes  the  male  P    Far  wiser,  he 
Ii  doubtless  left  behind. 

Ko,— soon  as  from  ashore  he  saw 
The  wmged  mansion  move, 

H«  flew  to  reach  it,  by  a  law 
Of  never  Bailing  lore. 

Then,  perehing  at  his  consort's  side. 

Was  briskly  borne  along ; 
The  hillowB  and  the  blast  defied, 

And  cheered  her  with  a  song. 


The  seaman  with  sincere  delight, 
His  feathered  shipmates  eyes, 

Scarce  less  exulting  in  the  sight 
Than  when  he  tows  a  prize. 

For  seamen  much  believe  in  signs  ; 

And  from  a  chance  so  new, 
Each  some  approaching  good  divines, 

And  may  his  hopes  be  true ! 

Hail,  honoured  land !  a  desert  where, 

Not  even  birds  can  hide. 
Yet  parent  of  this  loving  pair. 

Whom  nothing  could  divide. 

And  ye  who,  rather  than  resign 

Your  matrimonial  plan. 
Were  not  afraid  to  plough  the  brine. 

In  company  with  man. 

For  whose  lean  country,  much  disdain 

We  English  oflen  show, 
Yet  from  a  richer  nothing  gain 

But  wantonness  and  woe  •' 

Be  it  your  fortune,  year  by  year, 
The  same  resource  to  prove, 

And  may  ye,  sometimes  landing  here» 
Instruct  us  how  to  love. 


Cowi^a. 


Sdmtt,   %xt,   aiib    ii»t0rg. 


CHINA    AUD    THE    CHINESE. 

IL— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  THE  FEOTLK— {Continued,) 


^d  Ksome  oar  dketch  U  Chinese  Manners  and 
^"^  our  anthority  still  being  the  Kev.  W.  C. 

LONG  NAILS. 

^  a  European  picture  of  a  fashionable 
Chinaman, his  fingers  are  tipped  with 
lengthy  nails.  Certain  specimens 
have  come  under  my  eye  of  nails 
coltiyated  to  extraordinary  dimen- 
iiOBik  both  among  men  and  women  in  China, — 
^  W  interpreted  as  significant  of  an  easy  life, 
^  of  der^ioa  to  literature.    Not  un&equent 


samples  of  aifectation  of  gentility  like  thia 
occur,  especially  amongst  custom-house  officers, 
copyists,  writers,  or  pedants,  that  haunt  the 
houses  of  wealthy  foreigners. 

I  have  met  with  one  fellow  who  went  by  the 
name  of  "  silver-nailed ;"  for,  from  their  liability 
to  be  broken,  he  had  to  shield  his  talons  in 
silver  cases ;  and  in  one  place  I  used  to  stumble 
on  another,  whose  claws  were  so  long  that, 
when  he  walked  abroad,  he  had  to  ''sleeve 
them,"  or  tuck  them  under  Ms  wide  sleeves. 
Chinese  do  not  clip,  pare,  or  bite  their  nails,  as 
foreigners  do.    But  to  wear  inordinately  long 
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nails  can,  by  no  means,  be  said  to  be  a  very 
common  practice  in  China.  It  is  the  exception 
to  the  general  role. 

THE  FAN. 

In  the  use  of  this  there  is  no  exception.  It 
is  a  nniyersal  appendage  with  both  sexes  and 
all  ranks, — in  the  southern  parts,  almost  all  the 
year  round ;  in  other  parts,  only  in  summer. 

To  a  European,  on  his  arrival,  few  articles 
will  be  more  novel  than  the/a»,  seen  in  the 
hand  or  the  belt  of  male  and  female,  rich  or 
poor,  soldiers,  scholars,  and  priests. 

The  workman  who  can  spare  a  hand,  is  in- 
dustrious in  flapping  his  fan  with  the  one  and 
labouring  with  the  other.  I  have  seen  an  officer 
going  to  battle  waving  his  fan;  and,  on  the 
authority  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  attack  on  the 
Bogue  forts  in  1841,  the  native  military  were 
observed  on  the  battlements  coolly  fanning 
themselves  "amidst  showers  of  shot  and  shell." 
Instead  of  a  switch  or  cane,  the  fop  in  China 
flourishes  his  fan ;  and  the  schoolmaster  turns 
it  upon  the  cranium  or  knuckles  of  the  oflend- 
ing  pupil.  It  appears  that  the  Japanese  employ 
the  article  for  a  purpose  never  witnessed  in  the 
celestial  country,  as  Dr.  Siebold  says,  "In 
Japan,  a  fan  presented  upon  a  kind  of  salver  to 
the  highborn  criminal,  is  said  to  be  the  form  of 
announcing  his  death-doom,  and  his  head  is 
struck  off*  at  the  same  moment  he  stretches  it 
towards  the  fan." 

The  labourer,  when  he  cannot  use  it,  sticks 
it  into  the  back  of  his  collar  or  girdle,  or 
"  sleeves  it ;"  but  the  man  who  can  afford  the 
luxury,  slings  upon  his  belt  a  worked  silk  case 
for  his  fan. 

The  article  has  less  variety  in  shape  than  in 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made.  Generally  it 
is  round,  or  leaf-like,  or  in  the  form  of  a  sector. 
The  pattern  is  either  stiff*  and  open,  or  pliable 
and  folding;  the  former  made  of  silk,  palm-leaf, 
or  feathers, — the  latter  usually  of  paper,  some- 
times of  fine  goose-feathers,  or  of  beautifully 
carved  ivory.  Besides  being  fashionable,  one 
of  the  principal  uses  to  which  the  fan  is  appro* 
priated,  is  that  of  a  screen.  Everywhere, 
where  people  cannot  afford  something  better, 
ibey  may  be  seen  treading  the  streets  under  a 
broiling  sun,  at  98^  in  the  shade,  with  naught 
between  their  bare  heads  and  the  scorching  sun 
but  a  plain  fan.  Natives  fan  themselves  and 
their  children  to  sleep.  Quite  as  commonly  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  refrigerator  to  cool 
the  person.  But  so  employed,  it  is  not  flapped 
in  the  quick,  hurried  fashion  of  Europeans, 
which  must  occasion  much  exertion,  and  actually 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  body.  It  is  worked 
quietly}  gently,  regularly,  without  exhausting 


one's  strength.  If  I  mistake  not,  in  t 
of  heat  and  musquitoes,  no  punishm* 
be  severer  to  a  Chinaman  than  to  de 
of  this  valuable  implement.  The  bu 
people,  living  as  they  do  in  narrow  1 
houses,  and  unventUated  rooms,  dv 
extreme  summer  months,  find  this  a 
dispensable  to  their  comfort. 

The  native  passion  for  pictures,  < 
and  autographs,  haa  large  scope  in  tl 
fans  abroad.  Made  of  silk  and  sa 
admit  of  a  great  deal  of  embroidc 
Paper  fans  have  fancy  sketches  on  thei 
flowers.  An  infinite  lot  is  constant! 
with  maps  and  outlines  engraven  c 
other  principal  city  in  the  empire, 
Peking,  or  Canton;  and,  having  eve 
and  lane  named,  it  forms  a  useful  "  gn 
traveller  visiting  those  cities.  Others 
"lions"  and  scenes  of  particular 
sketched  out.  There  are  few  that  ar 
choice  and  classic  sentences  written 
The  English  taste  for  preserving  in  al 
souvenirs  of  select  friends  has  its  co 
in  the  passion  of  gentlemen  in  China 
obtain  the  autograph  of  a  friend,  hai 
purchase  a  plain  fan,  in  which  th( 
brother"  is  requested  to  pen  a  sentenc 
sign  and  stamp  it  with  his  seal.  This 
is  kept  or  carried  about  by  the  owi 
valuable  treasure,  a  rare  curiosity. 

PICTUBES  AND   BICE-PAPBB  DBAWI 

The  rude  designs  of  Chinese  pencil 
such  as  may  be  seen  on  the  common 
the  finest  porcelain,  wood  engravings, 
scrolls.  Although  the  want  of  perspe 
glaring  blunder  in  all  their  delineat 
from  the  wood  engravings  in  their  topo 
or  landscape  sketches  in  their  works 
bandry,  which  every  foreigner  meets  t 
a-days,  it  is  clear  that  experience  hi 
some  of  them,  that,  in  describing  1 
distant  objects,  these  should  lessen  i 
sions  as  they  recede  from  the  point 
But  they  have  not  detected,  that  1 
remote  the  objects  become,  to  give 
them,  the  more  should  their  outlines 
in  distinctness. 

For  fidelity  in  sketching  singU  obj 
setting  them  off*  in  colours,  perhaps 
most  happy  in  the  painting  of  dress 
insects,  and  flowers.  Here  they  appea 
nature  with  tolerable  exactness,  and  ai 
assisted  by  their  various  bright  and  ga; 
Everywhere  you  find,  from  the  pencil 
men  never  instructed  by  a  Europeai 
pictorial  representations  of  the  attitud 
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position  of  slirabs,  that  will  surprise 
ase  you,  as  unexpectedly  natural  and 
}life. 
»ir  unassisted  essays  at  portrait-painting 

certainly  unsuccessful ;  their  delinea- 
the  "  human  face  diyine"  are  so  e^xpres- 
and  of  the  human  figure  so  out  of  all 
on  and  unnatural.  A  piece  with  a 
f  human  beings  in  it  presents  to  your 
aricature  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
i  Chinese  are  fond  of  pictures  of  men 

'e-painting  iu  China  is  done  on  almost 
ind  of  surface.  On  ivory,  glass,  and 
hey  are  very  successful.  Paintings  on 
re  remarkably  curious,  but  rare,  and 
price.  The  tissue  on  which  this  latter 
Trrought  is  obtained  from  various  kinds 
, — leaves  of  very  close  network  being 
1.  After  the  soft  part  has  been 
from  the  leaf  by  maceration,  the 
ed  skeleton  is  thoroughly  dried  and 
with  isinglass,  and  then  the  colours 
on  with  pretty  effect. 
r  their  drawings  those  on  *'  rice^aper" 
t  admired  in  Europe.  By  the  name 
per"  the  idea  is  conveyed  that  the  soft, 
round  of  velvety  surface,  on  which  the 
colours  are  laid,  is  made  from  rice- 
liis,  however,  is  incorrect.  It  is  a  pith 
mt  of  the  bread-fruit  genus,  brought 
e  western  parts  of  China,  chiefly  to 
where  the  manufacture  of  this  paper 
ting  gives  employment  to  several  thou- 
nds.  The  outline  is  first  laid  on  in 
ink,  by  pressure.  Then,  the  rough 
ion  is  filled  up  with  the  varieties  of 
3  colouring  matter. 

PBOCBSSIOKS. 

»ut  question  the  Chinese  are  fond  of 
jw.    But,  from  what  I  saw,  they  appear 

be  more  au  fait  at  them  in  the  south 
)  north.  Both  at  Macao  and  Canton, 
re  corporations  that  go  to  enormous 
in  the  outfit  of  these  parades.  Chiefly 
J  got  up  in'  honour  of  the  ffenii  loci, 
T  the  occasion  are  ornamented  and  pro- 
l.  The  members  of  the  clubs  are  dressed 

gaily,  and  march  forth  as  attendants 
penates,  with  all  the  pomp  and  tinsel 
1  muster:  silk  and  satin  flags,  most 
f  embroidered ;  bands  of  music ;  tables 
ith  sacrificial  offerings,  decked  with 
images,  and  curiosities  of  every  variety. 
x>  the  diversions,  groups  of  pedestrians 
ipped  in  various  military  uniforms, — 
»imied  on  ponies  or  hobby-horses  not 


larger  than  mastiffs,  and  aping  the  air,  dress, 
and  authority  of  mandarins,  and  young  girls, 
like  fairies,  perched  on  twigs  and  branches  of 
trees  resting  on  men's  shoulders. 

THE  LjLNTBBN. 

Probably,  no  article  of  furniture  in  "the 
Celestial  Empire"  is  more  in  use  than  the 
lantern.  Upon  it,  as  upon  other  things,  the 
native  workman  illustrates  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry with  which  he  can  elaborate,  and  at 
the  same  time  display  a  degree  of  taste  in  the 
variety  of  forms  and  the  fanciful  colourings  in 
which  the  lantern  appears.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  what  is  everywhere  to  be  found — 
the  plain  candle  or  the  simple  lamp, — but  what 
they  call  ^*  tung  loong,"  " lamp  basket,"  "candle- 
cage,"  the  cage  or  basket  in  which  the  light  is 
lodged.  It  is  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  con- 
structed of  every  sort  of  material.  In  dimen- 
sions, it  ranges  from  the  half-farthing  toy  for  a 
child,  or  the  penny  hand-lantern  for  a  poor  man, 
up  to  the  gorgeous  specimen  as  large  as  a 
moderate-sized  sitting-room,  and  measuring 
twelve  or  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  or  valuing 
about  £100  sterling  I  As  for  shape,  this  article 
may  be  had  in  every  imaginable  form,  round, 
square,  irregular,  and  like  to  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes.  So,  likewise  the  variety  of  material: 
the  frame  is  generally  of  wood,  or  bamboo,  or 
wire,  or  basket-work, — overlaid  with  silk,  or 
paper,  or  glass,  or  horn,  or  cloth,  or  gauze,  or 
glue ;  upon  which  we  have  decoration,  or 
carving,  or  embroidery,  or  gilding,  or  painting. 

In  these  "  cages"  oil  or  candle  is  used ;  but 
of  gaslight  they  were  totally  ignorant.  Their 
surprise  and  ecstasy  in  witnessing  a  good  speci- 
men of  it  is  unbounded.  A  native  of  China, 
himself  a  great  traveller  in  his  own  country, 
on  visiting  England  in  company  with  me,  was 
remarkably  taken  with  this  mysterious  light. 
And  in  a  few  fugitive  notes  on  England  and  the 
English,  published  among  his  countrymen,  he 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  great 
curiosity : — "  On  the  roadside  there  stand  lanvp- 
posts,  with  beautiful  lanterns,  that,  when  lit  at 
night,  illumine  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
heavens.  The  gas  which  bums  in  these  lamp 
is  produced  from  coal,  and,  without  question,  is 
a  most  wonderful  discovery;  it  jets  forth  a 
flame  of  light  brighter  than  either  the  wax- 
candle  or  the  oil-lamp  can  give.  By  it  whole 
families  enjoy  light,  and  thousands  of  houses 
are  simultaneously  illuminated.  In  all  the 
market-places  and  public  thoroughfares,  it  is 
as  clear  and  bright  at  midnight  as  at  noontide, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  gay  as  our  Feast  of 
Lanterns.    In  fact,  a  city  that  is  so  illuminated 
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might  well  be  called  '  a  nightlesa  city  ;*  for  you 
may  wander  about  it  till  break  of  day  without 
carrying  a  lantern,  and,  go  where  you  please, 
you  meet  with  no  interruption/' 

The  common  uses  to  which  the  lantern  in 
China  is  put  are  numerous, — some  quite  un- 
known in  the  European  world.  At  night,  it  is 
unusual  for  the  humblest  individual  to  go  the 
length  of  a  street  without  this  article.  Even 
when  the  moon  is  at  its  full,  the  lantern  is  con- 
sidered indispensable.  After  a  purchaser  has 
selected  his  lantern,  he  has  a  painter  to  adorn 
it  with  flowers  or  figures,  or  some  wise  maxim, 
or  he  writes  his  own  name  upon  it.  Sedan- 
bearers  and  night  watchmen  always  carry  their 
lanterns ;  and  officers  travelling  at  night  do  not 
fail  to  display  their  titles  upon  huge  "  cages'' 
borne  before  them.  The  lantern  is  made  into 
toys  for  children,  in  the  form  of  fishes,  birds, 
and  horses ;  and  not  unfrequontly  an  urchin, 
yet  scarcely  able  to  walk,  has  his  lantern-horse 
or  phoBuix. 

But,  will  you  believe  it  P  I  have  been  told 
by  English  officers,  who  themselves  took  part 
in  repelling  a  midnight  attack  on  the  British 
troops  in  possession  of  the  city  of  iN^ingpo  in 
1842,  that,  as  the  Chinese  enemy,  to  the 
number  of  3,000  or  4,000,  attacked  the  city 
gates,  they  carried  lighted  lanterns  overhead, 
go  that  tibey  became  marks  for  the  British 
muskets ! 

CHOPSTICKS   AND   FOOD. 

An  essential  utensil  with  a  Chinaman  is  a 
pair  of  "  chopsticks,"  as  foreigners  call  them, 
frcm  the  nimblaness  with  which  the  instru- 
ments are  used.*  For  the  same  reason,  they 
go  among  the  natives  by  the  name  kwai  tsze, 
"^  quick  lads."  Originally  they  were  designated 
ckoo,  the  character  for  which  is  compounded  of 
the  two  signs  for  "  bamboo"  and  **  to  help," 
meaning  ''bamboo  aids;"  called  so,  probably, 
because  at  first  they  were  made  of  bamboo. 
In  these  days  they  are  made  of  common  wood, 
or  the  best  ivory  or  silver.  Chopsticks  conaist 
of  two  smooth  sticks  of  the  size  of  a  long  lead- 
pencD,  the  upper  half  square,  the  lower  rounded. 
The  two  are  taken  up  by  the  middle,  and  in  the 
right  hand.  They  are  adjusted  thus  :  the  one 
^nimUe  lad,"  at  its  upper  end,  lies  in  the 
hollow  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  at  its 
lower  is  fixed  in  between  the  tops  of  the  middle 
and  third  fingers.  This  one  is  stationary.  The 
ether  "  lad"  is  movable ;  it  is  held  only  by  the 
tips  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  couple 
aet  the  part  of  pincers,  and  serve  for  pick^g 
up  meat,  fish,  or  vegetables  already  minced. 

*  **Chop-chop"  being  used  in  the  Canton-Englijsh  brogite 
Ibr  •^qjakk^  quick." 


In  eating  cooked  rice,  or  any  other  gn 
bowl  is  brought  to  the  mouth,  and  *'  the 
are  used  in  a  particularly  dexterouB  fas 
shovel  in  mouthfuls  of  the  grain. 

In  the  higher  ranks,  Chinese  tables  ar 
times  supplied  with  a  kind  of  spoon,  ge 
porcelain,  rarely  silver, — in  shape  resem 
child's  "pap-spoon."  It  is  fashionabl 
with  the  Chinese  dandy  to  sport  his  ' 
lads'  sheath"  dangling  from  his  girdle, 
this  is  a  case  ornamented  with  tortoisocsh 
not  unusually  it  carries  a  long  knife. 

DIET  or  THE   FBOPLS. 

The  question  is  oft  repeated:  **Do] 
Chinese  eat  rats  P  Do  they  devour  mic< 
On  this,  I  observe,  that  in  their  cookiz 
their  articles  of  diet  too,  they  can  impai 
some  suitable  lessons,  and  instruct  even  a 
— especially  in  places  and  .  times  of  m 
At  the  same  time,  I  might  give  faets 
would  compel  all  to  exclaim, — doubtle 
Chinese  would  exclaim  of  the  English, 
were  positively  assured  that  we  eat  ox- 
or,  if  the  contents  of  our  huckster  si 
were  exposed  to  his  view, — "  Non  est  dii 
dum  de  gustibus !"  But  of  roasted  ra 
stewed  mice,  or  of  animals  of  this  order 
or  eaten  in  any  shape,  I  have  never  se 
semblance,  never  heard  a  hint  amoi 
Chinese  themselves. 

A  man  may  be  cast  down  to  the  lowest 
of  poverty,  when  he  is  glad  enough  to 
and  swallow  the  dregs  and  offsoouringf 
him ;  and,  in  a  season  of  sore  famine,  hv 
in  a  town  may  be  driven  to  devour  what  i 
they  may  be  able  to  catch.  This  may  1 
in  any  country ; — but,  for  that  reason,  1 
such  abhorrent  articles  among  the  dai 
visions  at  a  Chinese  mess,  is  not  only  ne 
it  is  unfair.* 

*  In  the  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1867,  there 
and  curious  article  on  "  Rats,'*  in  which  the  foUowini 
ooeuTB :— **  The  ChitlToni^rt  of  Paris  feed  on.  them  wzthoi 
anco.  Nor  is  rat-pie  altogeUier  obsolete  in  our  own 
The  gipsies  continue  to  cat  such  as  are  caught  in  sti 
1)ams,  and  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  our  time  ft 
had  them  senred  up  at  his  table.  Tlwy  fee4  diefly< 
and  it  is  merely  the  repulsive  idea  which  attaclMS  tath 
under  every  form,  that  causes  it  to  be  rejected  by 
man  who  esteems  the  lobeter,  the  crab,  and  the  shrin 
cacy,  although  he  knows  that  they  are  acavengern  el 
In  the  navy,  they  are  not  always  so  nice.  An  old  « 
Her  Majesty's  service  informs  us  that  on  one  eecsafa 
returning  from  India,  the  vessel  was  infested  w 
which  made  great  ravages  among  the  biscuit  Jack 
pcnsate  for  his  lost  provisions,  had  all  the  spoilen 
kill  put  into  pies,  and  oooiddcred  them  an  «ztn 
delicacy.  At  the  siege  of  Malta,  whsn  the  Freneh  w 
pressed,  rats  fetched  a  dollar  apiece ;  but  the  famisb 
son  marked  their  sense  of  the  excellence  of  those  wfa 
delicately  fed,  by  oflTering  a  double  price  for  eveiyon 
inagraaary." 
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only  to  add  a  word  or  two  on  "  Wrrf**- 
"  The  natives  are  donbtless  fond  of 
I  stewB  and  broths.  On  this  acconnt, 
and  sharJc^  fim  stand  high  in  the 
of  gourmands ;  but  neither  so  high  as 
5  "  birdVnest."  When  stewed,  made 
ip,  or  mixed  with  other  meats,  this  is 
fans  unpalatable,  if  my  own  taste  can 

misconception  formerly  existed  in  re- 
le  substance  of  which  these  nests  are 
I;  but  recent  scientific  experiments 
blishedthe  fact,  that  they  consist  of  a 
r  seaweed  [or  rather  of  the  mucilage 
^eed],  only  found  on  the  coast  of  Java 
r  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Lity  of  the  nest  varies  considerably, 
;  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  found. 
.o  are  connoisseurs  in  the  trade  will 
i«e  nests  which  are  found  in  the  deepest 
of  the  rocks.    These  are  remarkable 

great  transparency,  and,  from  being 
ly  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  that  is 
ted  with  nitre,  they  necessarily  imbibe 
taste. 

rd  that  supplies  this  whimsical  luxury 
I^hinese  table  is  a  small  swallow,  the 
Mculeida,  which  builds  its  nest  on  steep 
s  and  rocks  that  overhang  the  sea.  It 
ilmost  only  in  the  islands  of  Malaysia. 

price  paid  to  gratify  this  curious 
taste  is  very  high.  To  procure  the 
the  risk  to  life  alone  is  tremendous, 
I  lofty,  deep,  and  dangerous  caverns 
jd  by  the  svrallows;  and  when 
to  the  Chinese  market,  the  value  is 
i,— the  finest  kind  often  being  sol4  at 
only  a  hundredweight,  or  about  twice 
hi  in  silver!  For  this  reason  it  can 
nly  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  and 
;ommon  dish  with  other  classes. 

IKFAirriCIDE. 

*iine  of  iitfoffUicide  ia  a  grave  charge, 
r  many  many  years,  has  been  brought 
lie  Chhiese  nation  with  some  array  of 

irown  out  from  all  quarters  at  random, 
out  the  tlighest  reserve  or  hesitation, 
•en  the  custom  to  expose  it  as  the  most 
feature  of  Chinese  life, — indubitable 
to  be  questioned, — that  infanticide, 
f  of  female  children,  is  a  universal 
mong  all  classes,  the  poorer  in  par- 
According  to  Barrow,  it  is  tacitly 
ftd  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  at 
»  employ  certain  persons  to  go  their 
kt  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  with 


carts,  in  order  to  pick  up  the  bodies  of  such 
infants  as  may  have  been  thrown  out  into  the 
street  during  the  night.  He  also  states  that 
dogs  and  swine  are  let  loose  into  the  streets  at 
an  early  hour  before  the  police-carts  go  their 
rounds,  that  they  may  mutilate  the  helpless 
little  ones  to  satisfy  their  ravenous  cravings. 
1?  But  "is  there  no  infanticide  in  China P" 
Although  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of 
child-murder  to  which  I  can  bear  witness,  from 
personal  observation  during  my  long  residence 
in  that  country,  and  while  I  cannot  relate  one 
specimen  of  "  the  indifference  with  which  the 
crime  is  regarded,*'  I  dare  not  say  that  this 
unnatural  crime  has  not  stained  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  It 
is  averred  that  this  is  "  a  common  practice"  in 
China,  and  treated  with  levity  by  the  people. 

I  would  not  knowingly  conceal  aught  of  the 
cruelties  and  sufferings  of  the  Chinese;  but, 
firom  what  I  have  seen,  in  their  families,  of 
their  parental  affection,  love  of  their  offspring, 
and  care  of  their  female  children,  I  assert  it  to 
be  a  foul  slander  on  the  Chinese  people,  to 
perpetuate  in  our  publications  stories  that 
impress  the  youthful  mind  especially  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  so  unnatural,  wanting  in 
feeling,  and  given  to  the  slaughter  of  infants, 
that  hungry  hogs  and  dogs  are  trained  to 
watch  the  dawn  of  mom,  as  the  hour  for  being 
let  loose  into  the  streets  to  cram  their  stomachs 
with  shreds  of  outcast  babes,  and  that  dead- 
carts  follow  in  their  wake  to  scrape  together 
the  mangled  remains  of  the  poor  unfortunates. 
Barrow's  testimony  is  of  the  last  century.  His 
visit  to  China  was  before  1800 ;  and  it  is  rather 
singular  that  not  one,  among  the  writers  on 
Chma,  who  have  travelled  about  the  interior 
since  his  day,  has  supported  his  statements  by 
real  facts.  These  statements,  too,  only  refer  to 
what  he  had  heard;  for  although  he  says  he  was 
resident  in  the  Imperial  palace  for  some  weeks, 
he  never  took  the  trouble  to  verify  this  rumour. 

Are  there  no  babe-murderers  in  England,  or 
Scotland,  or  France,  or  Austria?  Yet,  who 
will  presume  to  ground  a  general  acotlsatiou 
dgainst  the  daughters  of  G^at  Britain  or 
France,  upon  the  bloody  crimes  of  a  few  who 
deserve  only  to  have  their  names  blotted  ont 
of  the  book  of  remembrance  P 

Suppose  a  native  of  China,  a  reader  of  Eng- 
lish, were  to  peruse  our  daily  journals  for  a 
month,  and  to  note  down  the  various  cases  that 
come  up  at  the  London  police-courts  of  infant- 
exposure  or  infanticide ; — ^what  should  we  think 
of  his  fairness  and  honesty,  if  he  were  to  an- 
nounce to  his  countrymen  that  the  women  of 
England  and  the  fathers  were  a  set  of  the  most 
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heartless  wretches  under  the  sun,  for  they  were 
murdering  their  infants,  male  and  female,  right 
and  left  P  Not  less  unjust  is  the  fallacy  to 
which  many  have  come  about  the  prevalence  of 
infanticide  in  the  Chinese  empire,  on  grounds 
even  more  slender  and  shallow. 

Our  illustration  gives  a  very  striking  view  of 
the  scenery  of  the  far-famed 

WOO-E-SHAK,  OB  BOHEA  HILLS  OF  FOKIBN. 

Fokien  is  the  great  black-tea  country.  In 
the  midst  of  it,  lat  27**  47'  38"  north,  the  town 
of  Tsong-gan-hien  is  situated,  where  nearly  all 
the  teas  of  the  district  are  packed  and  pre- 
pared for  exportation.  Merchants  from  all 
parts  of  China,  sea-coast  and  interior,  resort 
hither  to  purchase ;  and  here  the  coolies,  who 
thread  the  surrounding  mountain  -  passes  in 
great  numbers,  receive  their  loads. 

Forty  or  fi%le  further  on  is  Woo-e-Shan. 
Mr.  Fortune  describes  it  as  "a  collection  of 
little  hills,  none  of  which  appear  to  be  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  high.  They  have  a 
singidar  appearance.  Their  faces  are  nearly 
all  perpendicular  rock.  It  appears  as  if  they 
had  been  thrown  up  by  some  great  convulsion 
of  nature  to  a  certain  height,  and  as  if  some 
other  force  had  then  drawn  the  tops  of  the 
whole  mass  slightly  backwards,  breaking  it  up 
into  a  thousand  hills.  By  some  agency  of  this 
kind  it  might  have  assumed  the  strange  forms 
which  were  now  before  me. 

"  Woo-e-Shan  is  considered  by  the  Chinese 
to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  sacred  spots  ia  the  empire.  One  of 
their  manuscripts,  quoted  by  Mr.  Ball,  thus 
describes  it, — '  Of  all  the  mountains  of  Fokien, 
those  of  Woo-e-Shan  are  the  finest,  and  its  water 
the  best.  They  are  awfully  high  and  rugged, 
surrounded  by  water,  and  seem  as  if  excavated 
by  spirits ;  nothing  more  wonderful  can  be  seen. 
From  the  dynasty  of  Csin  and  Han,  down  to 
the  present  time,  a  succession  of  hermits  and 
priestii,  of  the  sects  of  Tao-cze  and  Fo,  have 
here  risen  up  like  the  clouds  of  the  air  and  the 
gprass  of  the^field,  too  numerous  to  enumerate. 
Its  chief  renown,  however,  is  derived  from  its 
productions,  and  of  these  tea  is  the  most 
celebrated."* 

This  romantic  locality  is  full  of  monasteries. 
"  The  Buddhist  priesthood  seem  always  to  have 

*  Fortune,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  186, 18T. 


selected  the  most  beautiful  spots  for  the  < 
of  their  temples  and  dwellings.  Many  • 
places  owe  their  chief  beauty  to  the  pr« 
and  cultivation  of  trees.  The  wood 
Buddhist  temple  in  China  ia  careful 
tected,  and  hence  a  traveller  can  alw 
tinguish  their  situation,  even  when  son 
distant."  t  A  small  footpath,  out  out 
rock,  and  leading  over  almost  inac 
places,  is  often  the  only  approach  t 
sequestered  abodes,  up  which  the  travc 
to  scramble  on  his  hands  and  knees.  At 
on  the  hill  top  is  revealed  a  rich,  li 
spot;  a  temple,  a  collection  'of  i 
"situated  on  the  sloping  side  of 
valley  or  basin,"  which  seems  "  as  if  it  1 
scooped  out  for  the  purpose."  At  the 
of  the  basin  a  lake  is  seen  glistening 
the  trees,  and  covered  with  the  famo 
wha,  or  Nelumbium,  a  plant  held  in  higl 
and  veneration  by  the  Chinese,  and  alw 
with  in  the  vicinity  of  Buddhist  temples 
tea  shrub  holds  its  place  on  every  suital 
an  object  of  most  careful  cultivatiox 
truth,  the  good  priests  seem  to  pay  moi 
tion  to  the  cultivation  and  manufactur 
than  to  the  rites  of  their  peculiar  faith." 
where  in  front  of  their  dwellings,  " 
framework  is  erected  to  support  the 
which«  when  filled  with  leaves,  are 
to  the  sun  and  air,  priests  and  servan 
all  busily  employed  in  the  manipulatioi 
loaf." 

These  rocks  consist  of  clay  slate,  i 
occur,  embedded  in  the  form  of  beds  o 
great  masses  of  quartz  rock,  while  grai 
deep  black  colour,  owing  to  the  mica, ' 
of  a  fine  deep  bluish-black,  cuts  throu| 
in  all  directions.  This  granite  forms  the 
of  most  of  the  principal  mountains  in  t 
of  the  country. 

Besting  on  this  clay  slate  are  sandsti 
glomerates,  formed  principally  of  angula; 
of  quartz,  held  together  by  a  calcareov 
and  alternating  with  these  conglomerat 
is  a  fine  calcareous  granular  sandstone, : 
beds  of  dolomitic  lime-stone  occur.  The  ( 
will  thus  see  what  a  strange  mixture  foi 
of  these  huge  rocks  of  Woo-e-Shan,  an< 
able  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

+  Fortune,  \o\  11.^  p.  ISd. 
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r  Lint  is  one  very  important  plant  of 
iral  Older  Linacea  ;  but  it  is  unquestion- 
mostvalaable  of  all  fibrous  plants.  It 
bly,  also,  the  most  anciently  cultivated, 
entioned  by  Moses  in  the  Book  of 
(ix.  31)  as  one  of  the  crops  cultivated 
t  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  and  it 
ntly  been  ascertained  that  the  Egyp- 
mmies  are  enveloped  in  linen  cloth. 

purchased  linen  yarn  in  Egypt 
X.  28),  and  we  are  told  by  Herodotus 
pt  carried  on  a  great  flax  trade, 
on  Plax  or  Lint  {Linum  usitaiissimum) 
nual  plant  occurring  in  corn-fields  in 
rts  of  the  world,  the  seed  having  per- 
»n  accidentally  imported  with  that  of 
having  remained  in  the  ground  where 

flax  have  been  cultivated.  In  this 
a.8  become  naturalized  in  Britain  and 
ber  countries;  but  it  is  apparently  a 
f  Egypt,  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  and 
also  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  an 
with  small,  distant,  lanceolate  leaves, 
Ltiful  blue  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  stem 
nches.  There  are  two  varieties,  re- 
)y  many  botanists  as  distinct  species : 
little  branched  and  two  or  three  feet 
th  capsules  scarcely  longer  than  the 
ad  retaining  the  seeds  until  they  are 
e  ;  the  other  of  humbler  growth,  more 
ig,  and  particularly  distinguished  by 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  burst- 
ically  with  a  slight  noise  when  ripe. 
lax  plant  has  been  extensively  culti- 
.  India  from  time  immemorial;  not, 
,  for  its  fibre,  but  only  for  the  oil  of  its 
ich  is  also  expressed  in  large  quantity 
)e  and  America,  and  is  well  known  in 
te  and  the  arts  as  Linseed  Oil,  The 
ariety  of  flax  is  shorter,  more  branched 
9  woody  than  that  of  Europe.  Linseed 
%  considerable  article  of  export  from 
Britain,  the  oil  being  extracted  in  oil- 
re.    The  fibre  of  Indian  flax  is  yery 

3. 

il-cake  which  remains  after  Linseed 
been  obtained  by  expression,  is  very 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  for  which  it 
r  used ;  great  quantities  being  imported 
;land  and  Scotland  from  the  Continent, 
all  that  is  obtained  from  oil-mills  at 
Poultices  of  linseed  meal  are  much  used 
^  practice.     Ko  plant  not  yielding 


human  food  is  more  valuable  to  man  than  the 
flax  plant. 

Flax  is  extensively  cultivated  £or  its  fibre  in 
most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  and 
even  in  many  of  the  colder  regions.  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  Eussia  and  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  the  Baltic.  But  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  in  which  it  is  so  extensively  and  so 
successfully  cultivated  as  in  Belgium,  in  some 
parts  of  which  the  finest  flax  in  the  world  is 
produced.  This  flax  is  employed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lace,  and  is  sold  for  this  purpose  at 
£100  to  £180  per  ton ;  the  crop  when  prepared 
for  the  market  sometimes  exceeding  in  value 
the  land  on  which  it  grew.  The  greatest  care 
is  bestowed  on  its  cultivation,  equal  to  that  of 
the  most  perfect  gardening. 

Flax  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated  in 
Britain.  The  proportion  of  it  to  other  crops 
was  formerly  greater  than  now.  It  is  a  crop 
that  requires  great  attention :  the  land  must  be 
richly  manured,  and  during  the  growth  of  the 
crop,  weeds  must  be  thoroughly  cleared  away. 
It  is  more  largely  cultivated  in  Ireland  than  in 
England  or  Sottland,  many  of  the  small  farmers 
of  Ireland  finding  it  to  their  advantage  to 
bestow  upon  it  the  care  which  it  requires,  by 
hand- weeding  and  otherwise.  In  former  times, 
when  commerce  did  not  afibrd  the  same  facility 
of  supplies  from  foreign  countries  as  now,  the 
cultivation  of  flax  was  necessary,  and  the 
farmer  provided  at  least  for  the  wants  of  his 
own  family.  The  time  is  not  remote,  when  in 
some  districts  of  Scotland  the  wages  of  servants 
were  in  part  paid  by  the  cultivation  of  flax  for 
them.  Even  domestic  servants  bargained  for 
wages  in  money  to  a  certain  amount,  and  for 
the  sowing  of  a  j)eck  of  lint-seed,  the  produce 
of  which  was  theirs.  The  best  soil  for  flax  is  a 
deep  loam;  but  it  may  be  cultivated  on  any 
soil  of  moderate  fertility,  except  a  stifl*  clay,  or 
a  gravelly  soil,  on  neither  of  which  it  will 
succeed. 

In  the  cidtivation  of  flax  much  depends  on 
thickness  of  sowing.  The  finest  fibre  is  ob- 
tained from  flax  sown  thick;  but  for  coarse 
purposes  it  should  have  more  room.  For  the 
flnest  flbre,  also,  the  plants  must  be  pulled 
before  the  seed  is  ripe ;  but  a  coarse  fibre  is 
sometimes  more  profitable  for  the  farmer,  par- 
ticularly when  accompanied  with  a  crop  of 
linseed.  The  crop  is  always  gathered  by  pull- 
ing ;  and  when  flax  is  pulled,  it  is  first  rippled, 
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—that  is,  the  bolls  or  capstJes  are  torn  oflf  by 
means  of  iron  teeth  fastened  in  a  block  of  wood, 
through  which  the  plants  are  rapidly  drawn. 
The  next  process  is  retting  (from  the  German 
retten,  to  free), — the  separation  of  the  fibre  by 
means  of  water  and  partial  decomposition.  The 
flax  is  either  tied  in  small  bundles  (beetij  and 
placed  under  water  in  a  pond,  or  it  is  spread 
out  on  the  grass,  and  frequently  watered.  The 
former  process  is  called  toater-retting,  and  is 
accomplished  in  about  ten  days ;  the  latter  is 
called  dew-retting,  and  is  a  slower  process,  but 
produces  a  finer  and  whiter  flax.  Several 
methods  have  been  devised  to  avoid  the  delay 
of  retting,  chiefly  by  means  of  steam  and 
increased  temperature,  by  which  the  requisite 
decomposition  is  hastened. 

After  retting,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
mechanical  means  for  the  separation  of  the 
fibre  of  the  inner  bark  from  the  woody  part  of 
the  stem,  called  the  boon*  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  flax  is  first  passed  through  a  flax-breaking 
machine  or  brakes,  which  in  general  essentially 
consists  of  fluted  rollers.  Before  the  invention 
of  any  machme  for  this  purpose,  flax-breaking 
was  accomplished  by  blows  of  a  mallet  on  a 
block. 

The  separation  of  the  fibre  from  the  broken 
boon  is  called  scutching,  or  swingling;  and, 
according  to  the  primitive  method,  still  much 
in  use  in  many  countries,  is  performed  by  the 
hand,  the  flax  being  laid  in  handful s  over  an 
upright  stand,  and  struck  with  the  edge  of  a 
blunt  blade,  whilst  the  handful  is  turned  round 
and  round.  Machinery  is  now  very  generally 
used  for  this  purpose,  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  produce 
flax  quite  equal  to  that  produced  by  hand- 
scutching. 

The  commercial  history  of  flax,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  linen  and  lace  manufactures, 
would  require  volumes  for  their  full  elucidation. 

Besides  common  flax,  several  species  of  the 
same  genus  yield  a  fibre  which  has  been  used 
for  textile  purposes,  although  much  inferior. 
Perennial  Flax  (Lintnn  perenne),  a  native  of 
England  and  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  chiefly 
growing  in  poor  chalky  soils,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  cultivation,  but  seems  suitable  only 
where  common  flax  cannot  advantageously  be 
grown. 

The  Lime  or  Linden  tree  is  the  most  familiar 
example  of  the  order  Tiliacece,  Few  trees  are 
more  frequently  planted  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses in  Britain.  The  inner  bark  or  bast  is 
made  into  the  mats  called  bast  mats  or  bass 
mats,  so  well  known  for  their  use  in  wrapping 
furniture  and  other  packages,  and  for  covering 


hot-beds  and  supplying  strands  to  gardenen 
for  tying.  The  manufacture  of  these  mats  i 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Bussia  and  Swedes. 
During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  it  girei 
occupation  to  almost  the  whole  inhabitants  ol 
certain  provinces  of  Eussia.  Strands  of  Hme- 
tree  bast  are  sometimes  employed  for  mtloBg 
ropes.  The  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  Qrmi, 
also  a  tree  of  the  order  Tiliace€e,  is  employed 
in  the  same  way  in  India.  But  the  most  is- 
portant  plants  of  this  order  in  connection  wiA 
our  present  subject,  are  annual  plants  of  iki 
genus  Corchorus,  yielding  the  JtUe  of  eommenei 
particularly  C.  capsularis  and  C.  oUtcrha, 
They  are  natives  of  India  and  China,  and  m 
much  cultivated  in  these  countries  for  the  fifan 
which  they  yield.  They  grow  to  a  height  niy- 
ing  from  four  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet, 
according  to  the  soil  and  climate ;  they  hitc 
smooth  stems,  more  or  less  branched ;  snuxA 
alternate,  stalked^  oval  or  ovato-loncedill 
leaves ;  and  small  yellow  flowers  on  1-floweiil 
or  2-flowered  stalks.  The  fibre  is  sepanill 
by  maceration,  and  used  for  making  oordifi 
and  coarse  cloth.  The  gunny  bags  of  Indiiil 
very  extensive  article  of  export  to  other  psrii 
of  the  world,  are  mostly  made  of  it,  and  tii 
manufacture  of  them  is  the  great  domeilii 
industry  of  all  the  populous  eastern  distrietiel 
Lower  Bengal.  There  are  few  articles  of  Mf 
merce  so  widely  diflused  over  the  globe  is  Ai 
Indian  gunny  bag.  Most  of  the  cotton  d 
America  is  packed  in  it,  and  many  other  kail 
of  produce  of  various  countries.  It  was  l4 
till  1830  that  jute  fibre  began  to  be  imporiai 
into  England.  It  is  now  imported  in  ltd 
quantities,  and  is  manufactured  in  the  taM 
districts  with  flax  and  hemp,  much  of  it  bfld| 
made  into  coarse  carpets,  and  a  mixture  of  i 
with  flax  or  hemp  being  not  uncommon.  Itil 
not  so  durable  as  either  flax  or  hemp,  and  k 
therefore  not  very  suitable  for  cordage.  "Whw 
the  supply  of  cotton  failed,  after  the  fOSh 
mencement  of  the  American  civil  war,  Ai 
price  of  jute  in  Britain  rose  suddenly  fti 
greatly,  in  consequence  of  a  notion  that  it  ooiH 
be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  id 
wrought  by  the  cotton  machinery,  but  till 
delusion  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Corchorus  capsularis  has  been  suceessM|[ 
cultivated  in  England,  yielding  abondiitf 
of  good  fibre,  although  it  does  not  ti|n1 
its  seed  well.  Corchorus  olitorius  is  erfl 
vated  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a  piN 
herb,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jtit 
Mallow. 

Of  the  natural  order  Bgttneri^McetB,  no  ipecii 
is  important  for  its  fibre,  but  sereid  yid 
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ffiil  for  cordage,  as  Abroma  angusia  in 
ad  Chtayuma  vlmiplia,  both  there  and 
Vest  Indies.  Quayuma  ulmiplia  is  a 
letimei  called  Bastard  Cedar,  a  native 
Wett  Indies,  but  now  common  in 
h  of  India.  Its  leaves  are  nsed  as 
or  cattle.  The  young  branches  are 
straight,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the 
btained.  The  fibre  is  strong.  Abroma 
is  a  perennial,  and  sometimes  grows 
all  tree,  but  may  be  cultivated  as  an 
It  yields  a  large  quantity  of  strong 
re,  good  for  cordage. 


The  fibre  of  the  inner  bark  of  some  of  the 
Sterculiacea  is  also  useful.  To  this  order 
belong  the  Silk-cotton  trees  (Bombax),  Wool- 
trees  (£riodendron),  &c,,  of  which  the  seed  is 
enveloped  in  a  fibrous  substance,  useful  for 
stuffing  piUows  and  mattresses,  although  too 
short  for  textile  purposes.  The  inner  bark  of  a 
number  of  trees  of  this  order  is  used  for  rope- 
making,  and  even  for  making  a  kmd  of  cloth, 
in  difierent  tropical  and  sub- tropical  coun- 
tries. 

Innerleithen,  John  Montgomery. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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igate-street,  the  nobles  of  the  Planta- 
nd  Tudors  often  had  palaces.  We 
y  stumble  on  the  remains  of  such  in 
cs  and  comers;  and  in  this  vulgar 
rhood,  Milton,  one  of  the  mightiest 
our  country's  glory,  kept  a  boarding- 
)r  the  pupils  of  which  his  tractate  on 
Q  was  doubtless  written.  Turn  to  the 
Falcon-square,  and  you  wiU  come  to 
1-strect,  a  narrow,  didl,  and  primitive- 
spot,  where,  at  the  first  glance,  the 
id  their  inmates  seem  in  a  deep  sleep ; 
quiet.  About  the  centre,  still  to  t^e 
will  find  a  carious  heavy  wooden  door- 
nounted  by  a  strange  grotesque  head, 
ling  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  and  the 
ig  face  of  some  nondescript  creature 
ide.  Over  these  queer  masks  there  is 
at-of-arms,  with  a  crest ;  in  one  of  the 
gs  three  razors  appear,  and  the  motto 
ids  "  Trust  in  God."  Well,  this  is  the 
to  Barber- Surgeons'  Hall. 
*esent  building  was  erected  by  Inigo 
1671,  but  there  had  been  a  former  hall 
me  spot,  which  claimed  to  have  been 
th  Edward  IV. 

gulf  now  separates  barbers  and  sur- 
t  originally  all  medical  skill  was  con. 
the  clergy ;  and  as  they  required  lay 
1  for  manual  operations,  they  naturally 
nployed  the  barbers,  who  were  trusted 
in  their  own  work,  and  readily  gained 
knowledge  to  carry  out  the  directions 
ived.  The  pole,  which  even  now,  in 
laces,  projects  over  the  shaver's  shop- 
icated  at  first  that  persons  might  be 
«,  as  the  patient,  when  phlebotomy 
mned,  grasped  a  tall  rod,  to  keep  Uie 


arm  steady.  Of  course,  clever  men  soon 
appeared  amongst  the  barbers,  and  in  no  long 
time  they  began  to  practise  as  medical  men — 
on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  with  advantage  to  the 
humbler  classes.  Their  right  to  do  so  was 
quickly  recognised  by  custom,  and  Henry  YIII. 
grant^  them  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which 
for  several  centuries  was  the  sole  document 
which  made  their  occupation  legal. 

On  entering  from  Monkwell-street,  the  build- 
ing shows  signs  of  neglect  and  disrepair ;  and 
first  you  come  into  a  rather  spacious  haU,  which 
is  not  often  used,  and,  though  elegant  in  its 
proportions,  is  bare  and  dirty.  Quitting  this, 
you  enter  an  inner  hall,  probably  sixty  feet  long 
by  thirty  wide,  full  of  objects  of  the  highest 
interest.  There  are  several  windows  at  the 
back,  but  the  light  is  principally  derived  from 
a  circular  lantern  in  the  centre,  and  this  is  a 
singularly  beautiful  specimen  of  the  architect's 
talent.  It  is  very  lofty,  and  is  encrusted  at 
every  point  with  exquisitely  delicate  carvings 
of  fruit  and  flowers  in  every  possible  variety : 
" Not  done  in  plaster,"  said  our  cicerone,  "but 
cut  out  of  the  solid  wood."  The  walls  are 
covered  with  extremely  fine  original  paintings, 
and  they  look  wonderfully  fresh  and  well  pre- 
served, scarcely  any  of  them  showing  the 
slightest  appearance  of  decay. 

The  work  which  instantly  arrests  the  attention 
is  Holbein's  marvellous  picture  of  Henry  VIII. 
presenting  a  charter  to  the  Company  of  Barber- 
Surgeons.  There  is  a  very  admirable  engraving 
from  it,  executed  more  than  a  century  since,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Corporation ;  but  it  by  no 
means  gives  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  great  merit 
of  the  piece.  In  length  ten  or  eleven  feet,  in 
height  five  or  six— a  sheet  of  oak  panel,  hardly 
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at  all  cracked,  and  the  colours  as  fresh  and 
brilliant  as  if  bnt  recently  laid  on — it  gives  a 
most  yiyid  presentment  of  eighteen  kneeling 
figures,  all  in  their  faculty  robes  and  bare- 
headed, except  fiye,  who  wear  close  velyet  caps; 
thirteen  of    the  number  are  without  beards. 


in  her  confinement  with  Elizabeth ;  ft 
names  of  most  of  them  may  be  met  with 
medical  writings.  The  portrait  of  Dr 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  late 'Sir 
Peel,  who,  we  were  assured  by  the  atte; 
used  to  come  to  the  Hall  every  month  or 
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All  these  heads  are  portraits,  and  on  the 
shoulder  of  each  individual  is  his  name  in  full. 
The  features  are  amazingly  various,  and  in  the 
majority  exceedingly  intellectual.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  eighteen  better  specimens  in 
our  present  CoUege  of  Physicians.  They  must 
have  been  men  of  mark.  One  of  them.  Dr. 
Butts,  is  introduced  in  Shakspere's  play  of 
Henry  Yin. ;  another,  Dr.  Chambers,  we  think, 
is  known  to  have  attended  Queen  Anne  Boleyn 


look  at  it ;  and  once  offered  the  Company 
for  this  portrait,  if  they  would  permit  him 
it  from  the  picture,  he  undertaking  also  U 
good  the  damage,  and  supply  its  loss.  4 
of  his  visits  he  said  (so  asserts  the  ma 
does  the  talk  here)  that  he  should  like  t< 
on  the  table  in  the  Hall,  that  he  might  hs 
pleasure  of  looking  at  the  picture  on  wal 
the  morning.  In  the  centre,  on  a  chair  of 
somewhat  raised,  sits  the  terrible  Tudor, 
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I,  covered  with  his  royal  robes,  holding 

fcer  in  one  hand  and  a  drawn  9word  in 

r ;  he  wears  a  bonnet-shaped  crown, 

in  a  very  independent  sort  of  straddle, 

oldng  away  from  the  humble  recipients 

itended  gift  with  a  cool  air  of  warning, 

.  as  to  say :  "  Take  care,  and  behave 

or  I  may  make  some  of  yon  shorter  by 
If 

t  Albert  visited  this  npble  Holbein  more 
e.  At  his  desire  it  was  sent  to  Buck- 
Palace,  and  remained  there  a  month ; 
1  the  directors  of  the  Manchester  Ex- 
desired  the  loan  of  it  they  were  refused, 
ts  were  entertained  that  it  would  be 

by  remaining  in  the  City,  a  Eoyal 
ion  inspected  it,  and  specimens  of 
were  hung  in  the  Hall  for  several 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the 
>re  was  unfavourable  to  them  ;  but  no 
ook  place,  and  Dean  Milman,  with  his 
PS,  expressed  their  conviction  that  its 
was  not  desirable.  It  is  pretended 
Dg  Henry  never  sat  for  any  other 
and  that  those  of  him  at  Hampton 
ire     merely  copies.      They  certainly 

it  in  every  respect.  The  present 
of  Surgeons  have  a  copy  of  this 
and  many  years  ago  they  contested 
[   right  to  the  original,  but  without 

her  paintings  well  deserve  notice.  Two, 
,  are  Vandyke's,  let.  A  whole  length 
Countess  of  Biohmond,  in  a  standing 
resting  her  right  hand  upon  a  lamb, 
beautiful  work  of  art ;  the  face  is  ex- 
»f  unaffected  goodness,  and  the  attitude 
without  stiffness.  She  is  robed  in 
tin,  and  so  admirably  is  the  fabric 
that  you  half  believe  it  may  be  grasped, 
a  copy  of  this  portrait  at  Hampton 
Snd.  A  likeness  of  Inigo  Jones,  very 
I  highly  characteristic.  Over  the 
to  the  Hall  there  is  a  bronzed  bust 
,  which  is  connected  with  a  rather 
ible  story.  It  seems  this  bust,  not 
ian  since,  was  found  in  a  lumber 
It  was  of  white  marble,  and  the 
I  Master  of  the  day  gave  orders  that 
L  be  bronzed.  There  is  a  doubtful 
r  a  head,  as  it  is  thought,  of  Linnseus ; 


and  by  whatever  artist  painted,  its  merit  is  of 
no  common  order.  Also  portraits  of  Charles  II. 
and  Queen  Anne,  both  benefactors  of  the  Com- 
pany; of  Henry  Johnson,  a  favourite  of  the 
Merry  Monarch;  of  Thomas  Lisle,  king's 
barber  in  1622,— the  latter  a  most  solemn  and 
imposing-looking  personage,  who  might  well 
pass  for  the  Prime  Minister.  These  are  the 
paintings  that  will  best  reward  attention,  but 
there  are  others  in  the  Hall  of  no  mean  merit. 

Across  the  principal  entrance  there  stands  a 
very  curious  two-leaved  screen:  originally  it 
had  four  compartments ;  two  are  lost,  or  have 
been  destroyed.  It  exhibits  the  arms  of  the 
i  Company,  and  is  elaborately  wrought  over  with 
I  iunumerable  artistic  emblems,  fruit,  flowers, 
fantastic  ornaments,  and  gilding.  The  whole 
work  is  so  highly  estimated  that  it  was  recently 
exhibited  at  Manchester.  Its  history  is  a  strange 
one.  Once  on  a  time  a  notable  felon  was  hanged, 
and  his  corpse  handed  over  to  the  barber-aur- 
geons  for  dissection;  the  operator,  fancying 
the  heart  still  pulsated,  used  means  for  resus- 
citation and  succeeded.  The  man  was  kept 
hidden  for  a  long  while,  and  then  sent  abroad 
at  the  Company's  expense.  He  ultimately 
became  rich,  and  in  gratitude  sent  them  thij 
screen. 

My  visit  to  the  Hall  was  on  a  Court  day,  and 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  plate.  There 
are  some  interesting  pieces : — 

A  drinking-cup  and  cover,  in  silver  gilt,  the 
gift  of  Henry  VIII.,  very  beautifully  chased. 

A  similar  cup,  in  silver,  stiU  more  elaborately 
worked,  the  gift  of  Charles  II. 

A  dish  or  bowl,  very  large,  with  a  flowered 
edge,  not  remarkable  for  elegance,  the  gift  of 
Queen  Anne. 

An  oblong  dish,  with  a  well  centre,  said  to 
have  been  used  for  lather  when  people  of  rank 
were  shaved. 

Two  velvet  caps,  in  filigree  silver  bands, 
worn  on  state  occasions  by  the  Master  and  his 
deputy,  they  being  privileged  by  charter  to  be 
covered  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign. 

Before  leaving  we  were  invited  to  drink  out 
of  one  of  the  Eoyal  cups,  and  chose— in  the 
mere  hope  that  Queen  Katherine  or  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn  might  have  used  it— King  Henry's, 
heartily  wishmg  "  Prosperity  to  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Barber-Surgeons." 


**  London  Scenes  and  London  People." 
ry  Part —Ed.  0.  0.  F.J 


By  Aleph.     London :  W.  H.  Collingridge.    Sec  Review 


Jtabts  from  the  ^ooh  of  llaiurt:  Btscriptibe  Harratibt,  ^c. 


••OrR    0V5    FERESIDE." 
II.-A  FEW  yOTES  Oy  COAL. 


J  HAVE  alrcadj  referred  to  the  deniitj, 
colour,  ukd  qnalitj  of  the  more  remote 
part  5  of  the  rast  American  timber  driiU, 
^"^^  which  in  no  ilii^ht  degree  po  to  prore 
the  probability,  to  put  it  no  higher,  of  the  Wood 
theorr.  I  will  low  adrert  to  another  wrarce  of 
cridence  of  mere  ralae,  beeanse  it  is  within 
onr  own  immediate  sphere  of  obserration:  I 
mean  the  peat  bog^i. 

If  the  theory  of  coal  being  formed  at  some 
"indefinitely  diitant  period,"  of  submerged 
foreftfl,  be  well  fonnded,  as  I  think  it  is,  then 
we  hare  in  the  peat  bogf ,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  more  especially  in  the  latter,  the 
rery  thing  under  our  eyes,  in  an  earlier  stage. 
Erery  one  who  knows  any  thing  about  peat  bogs 
knows  that  peat  is  formed  chiefly  of  decayed 
Tcgetable  matter  in  layers,  mixed  not  only  with 
earthy,  but  with  mineral  substances ;  and  it  is 
also  a  notorious  fact,  that  metallic  reins  are 
common  in  the  Coal  measures.  In  the  case  of 
peat,  the  metallic  part  is  in  the  form  of  oxide, 
generally  of  iron,  as  the  stockings  and  other 
garments  of  bog-trotters  and  snipe  shooters 
hare  often  abundantly  prored. 

I  know  it  has  been  thought  a  difficulty  that 
peat  also  contains  liring  rcgetable  matter ;  and 
it  has  been  a  receired  opinion,  that  if  a  certain 
portion  be  cut  out  in  squares  for  firing,  it  fills 
up  those  spaces  by  growth*  The  fact  is,  that 
peat  being  formed  by  the  subsidence  and  pres- 
sure of  water  and  air  combined,  becomes  to 
some  extent  carbonized,  and  when  that  pressure 
is  reliered  on  any  giren  surface  by  the  remoral 
of  a  certain  number  of  layers,  the  layers  lying 
beneath  gradually  expand  and  rise,  ^o  doubt, 
in  the  water  which,  tmder  the  circumstances, 
naturally  fills  the  hollows  thus  made,  Sagittaria 
and  other  water  plants  spring  up ;  and  this  pro- 
bably has  given  rise  to  the  idea. 

In  some  cases  quaking  bogs,  commonly  called 
quagmires,  holding  the  elements  of  peat  in 
aqueous  suspense,  hare  been  rendered  available 
for  fuel  l>y  drawing  off  the  water  and  drying 
and  pressing  the  residuum  thus  obtained.  The 
substance  formed  in  some  instances  closely 
resembled  inferior  coal,  and  was  used  in  fur- 
naces for  manufacturing  pur])08C9. 


Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  is,  thai  Cannel 
coal  is  so  called  from  candles  having  been  made 
from  it ;  and  we  know  that  peat  has  likewise 
famished  paraffine,  used  for  a  like  purpose. 
The  Cannel  coal«  be  it  remembered,  is  that  kind 
which  is  the  least  dense  of  all,  and  therefore 
probably  the  nearest  approach  that  any  true 
coal  makes  towards  affording  evidence  of  the 
source  of  its  formation. 

But  the  great  fact  of  all,  establishing  the 
analogy  between  coal  and  peat,  is  this, — that  in 
all  peat  bo^s  whole  trees  are  constantly  found, 
although  I  am  bound  in  fairness  to  state  that 
these  are  tisually  oak  or  birch.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  peat  bogs  were  originally  formed  bj 
water  settling  in  a  certain  locality,  and  being 
incapable  of  escape,  the  surface  clothing, 
whether  wood  or  herbage,  gradually  became 
imbedded,  sank,  and  formed  peat.  But  I  think 
we  reqtiire  something  more  than  this,  otherwise 
any  place  where  water  accidentally  flowed  to  a 
centre  would  present  a  like  formation,  which  it 
certainly  does  not.  That  which,  I  apprehend, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  accoimt  for  such  a 
formation  is,  first,  a  peculiar  quality  or  cha- 
racter of  soil ;  next,  that  the  locality  itself  be 
clothed  both  with  trees  and  plants;  and  also 
that  a  component  portion  of  the  substraia  is 
metalliferous.  I  think,  indeed,  that  the  first 
and  most  probable  agency  in  forming  these 
morasses  is  a  dense  subsoil  at  some  considerable 
depth,  between  which  and  the  superficies  there 
was  always  a  certain  absence  of  adhesion ;  so 
that  water  readily  not  only  foimd  ita  way 
through  such  overlaying  strata^  but  caused  a 
i  permanent  disruption,  which  by  degrees  had  the 
effect  not  only  of  rendering  all  the  upper  layers 
incapable  of  supporting  any  great  weight,  but 
enabled  other  chemical  forces  to  act  upon  them, 
the  underlying  density  holding  the  aqueous 
deposit,  thus  ever  increasing,  in  undiminished 
suspense.  Although,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
oak  and  birch  are  the  prevailing  woods,  of 
which  I  have  often  had  ocular  and  tangible 
demonstration,  having  lived  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  large  peat  bog,  and  made  its 
features  my  study ;  yet  the  character  imparted 
to  the  former  by  this  submergence  is,  I  think. 
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rerj  itrongly  confirmatory  of  the  Wood  theory. 
I  am  sure  the  majority  of  my  readers  are  well 
aoquainted  with  small  articles,  chiefly  beads, 
made  of  bog-oak  from  Ireland,  and  they  know 
how  dense  and  black  it  is.  I  myself  had 
several  walking-sticks  made  of  this  material, 
from  the  peat  bog  above  referred  to,  which  were 
as  black  and  hard  and  heavy  as  ebony. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  this  was  not  like  coal. 
No,  I  answer,  it  was  not ;  but  add  one  quality  to 
it, — make  it  bituminous, — and  yon  have  coal  at 
once.  Hence,  those  peat  bogs  which  only  hold 
trees  other  than  pine  in  subsidence  would 
eventually  yield  anthracite,  or  non-bituminous 
coal ;  those  which  did  contain  pine,  or  coniferous 
trees,  the  ordinary  splint- cherry,  or  other  coal 
of  commerce. 

There  is  yet  another  substance,  forming  one 
of  the  Carbonaceous  family,  known  chiefly  in  its 
ornamental  use;  namely,  jct|  a  substance  ex- 
tremely light,  extremely  brittle,  with  a  woody 
structure,  which  on  being  burned  has  a  strong 
bituminous  smell.  Its  specidc  gravity  is  not 
greater  than  water,  and  it  is  capable  of  a  high 
polish ;  indeed,  it  is  so  familiar  to  all  of  us  in 
the  shape  of  brooches,  bracelets,  &c.,  that  it 
needs  no  very  particular  description.  All  I  have 
to  do  with  it  now  is  to  refer  to  its  bearing  on 
the  general  question  before  us, — the  origin  of 
coal,  of  which  it  undoubtedly  is  a  kind.  Now, 
anthracite,  which  I  have  above  referred  to, 
besides  being  burned  for  fuel,  is  formed  some- 
times into  small  articles  of  an  ornamental 
nature,  such  as  inkstands,  &c. ;  so  is  bog-oak. 
And  therefore  wo  have  these  three  substances, 
two  undoubtedly  part  of  the  formation  known 
as  the  Coal  measures,  used  for  a  like  purpose. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  case  of  bog-oak  it  is 
not  lustrous  per  se,  but  it  is  capable  with  an  ordi- 
nary polish  of  being  made  so,  and  we  can  there- 
fore only  regard  it  as  not  so  perfect,  or,  what  is 
more  to  my  purpose,  not  so  advanced  in  cha- 
racter as  to  be  like  the  two  others.  All  chemists, 
and  a  great  many  unscientific  persons,  know 
that  extraordinary  heat  will  produce  such  an 
efiect  on  wood  as  almost  to  convert  it  into  a 
stone,  and  not  only  into  a  stone,  but  a  stone  of 


the  hardest  possible  kind  known;  namely,  a 
diamond.  Those  who  are  curious  in  such 
matters  may  consult  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions  for  1797,  where  they  will  see  a  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Smithson  Tennant's  process  for 
proving  the  identity  of  charcoal  and  diamond. 
Very  remarkable  instances  exist  of  the  dura- 
bility and  hardness  imparted  to  wood  by  carbo- 
nization. Thus,  the  beams  of  the  theatre  at 
Herculaneum  were  charred  by  the  burning  lava 
of  Vesuvius,  and  remain  in  statu  quo  until  this 
day,  unless  they  have  been  now  removed. 
Mens.  Morveau  exposed  a  diamond  to  intense 
heat  shut  up  in  "  tough  iron."  When  he  opened 
the  cavity,  he  found  the  diamond  entirely  gone 
and  the  iron  surrounding  the  cavity  converted 
into  steel,  showing  that  it  was  pure  carbon,  steel 
being  formed  by  a  union  with  pure  carbon.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  exposed  charcoal  to  intense 
ignition  in  a  vacuum,  or  airless  space,  and  in 
condensed  azote  or  nitrogen,  as  being  one  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  nitric  acid,  by  means  of 
Mr.  Children's  enormously  powerful  battery, 
when  it  slowly  volatilized,  ike  residue  becoming 
so  hard  that  it  would  scratch  glass,  whilst  the 
lustre  was  increased.  This  fine  experiment  was 
considered  as  a  near  approach  to  the  production 
of  a  diamond.  (See  Mr.  John  Timbs's  "Know- 
ledge for  the  People,"  1831 ;  Popular  Chemistry, 
pp.  76,  76.) 

But  to  return  to  jet,  which  we  were  consider- 
ing. This  substance  must,  I  think,  be  regarded 
as  the  most  perfect  instance  of  carbonization  by 
natural  causes.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  coal,  or 
of  the  same  origin  as  coal,  and,  I  think  there  is 
little  doubt,  is  produced  by  heat,  moisture, 
and  compression.  We  have  the  further  fact 
that  jet  is  resinous  and  electrical,  and  fractures 
in  a  conchoidal  manner. 

Having  thus  investigated  coal  chemically, 
and  referred  to  the  evidence  as  to  its  origin, 
both  direct  and  confirmatory,  I  intend,  in  subse- 
quent papers,  to  consider  its  uses  as  evolved  by 
the  light  of  modern  science. 


O.  S.  Bound. 


(2b  be  continued.) 
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Chaptkr  II. 

DEVONIAN. 
•*  Vfhat  sea,  receding  from  what  former  world, 
ConalL>nod  these  tribes  to  stony  sepulchres  ? 
Bewildered  sage,  proclaim  thy  wiKdom  folly. 
And  where  thy  reason  fails  let  faith  begin. 
The  rooks  have  sacred  secrets  of  their  own, 
And  teach  the  wiee  humilityand  praise."— Db.  Avdimom. 

N^EXT  to  the  Silurian  rocks  in  ascending  order 


come  those  of  the  Devonian  system,  so  called 
from  its  great  development  in  Devonshire. 
This  is  also  known  as  tlic  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
— a  term  more  appropriate,  because  more  com- 
prehensive. 

Our  fifet  exploration  among  these  rocks  was 
in  a  very  beautiful  locality.  Some  twenty  miles 
from  Plymouth,  the  rocky  shore  of  Cornwall  is 
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broken  by  the  outlot  of  a  river,  and  in  the 
valley  thus  formed  two  small  towns  nestle, 
known  as  East  and  West  Looe.  High  cliffs  of 
slaty  rock  line  the  shore  eastward,  and  the  wild 
Atlantic  waves  beating  against  their  base 
cmmble  them  into  grotesque  forms. 

Leaving  East  Looe  by  a  hilly  path  winding 
np  the  cliff,  we  soon  emerge  from  the  narrow 
streets,  little  better  than  alleys ;  and  as  we  rise 
higher,  the  whole  glory  of  the  prospect  bursts 
upon  our  view.  The  Looe  island  lies  on  the  shore 
to  the  south-west  of  the  harbour,  like  a  natural 
breakwater,  the  white  foam  edging  its  margin 
indicating  the  turmoil  going  on  amon^  lis 
rocks:  the  vast  bay  extends  miles  on  either 
hand,  with  manv  a  vessel,  large  or  small,  makine 
its  way  round  the  point  to  Plymouth,  or  bound 
Falmouth-wards,  or  to  the  lesser  harbours  of 
Fowey  or  St.  Austell.  The  noble  cliffs  wear 
their  own  dark  purple  hue,  or  are  coloured  with 
every  shade  of  red  where  the  iron  is  present ; 
and,  late  though  the  season  is,  are  stilt  draped 
with  Thrift  and  White  Sea  Campion— the  sea 
washing  into  their  caves,  or  dashing  over  solitary 
masses,  where  here  and  there  a  block  of  Plutonic 
rock  obtrudes  through,  the  softer  stratum,  and 
offers  a  more  enduring  opposition  to  the  wasting 
power  of  the  waves. 

We  have  aeain  the  advantage  of  the  guidance 
of  a  local  geologist,  and  as  we  proceed,  luxuriat- 
ing in  the  beauty  so  lavishly  spread  around  us, 
he  explains  that  this  lowest  member  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  series  possesses  only  rude  fos- 
sils, all  of  the  deep-sea  character.  The  grand 
cliffs  arc  torn  and  twisted;  here  the  sheets  of 
rock  lean  up  one  against  another  at  a  sharp 
angle,  there  at  a  more  blunt  one,  but  every 
leaning  is  towards  the  north. 

We  pass  along  the  margin  of  the  cliffs,  behind 
the  batterv  of  tue  Volunteer  artillery,  and  then 
down  to  a  little  beach,  where  a  small  stream  falls 
into  the  sea,  and  a  short  level  of  sand  marks  the 
opening  of  the  valley.  This  is  Play  day  Beach,  a 
snug  phice  for  chil^en  to  dig  or  bathe,  without 
incurring  the  risk  which  attends  all  lingerings 
among  rocks  with  an  advancing  tide. 

Up  the  cliffs  again,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
little  bay,  another  wide  sea  view,  more  purple 
and  crimson  cliffs,  and  a  wilder  roar  of  waters, 
and  we  descend  again  to  another  stream-hol- 
lowed inlet,  the  beach  of  which  is  more  than 
half  covered  by  the  tide. 

And  here  an  object  of  great  interest  awaits 
us,  being  nothing  less  than  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  iorest.  Slack  stumps  arise  among  the 
sand  and  sea  waste.  They  are  still  woody,  and 
we  can  cut  off  portions  with  our  strong  knives, 
though  they  have  been  washed  by  every  tide 
for  centuries ;  nay,  until  recently,  they  have 
been  wholly  submerged.  The  fact  that  these 
stumps  appear  as  the  tide  goes  down,  is  ^  one 
of  the  many  proofs  that  the  land  is  now  rising. 
But  we  are  in  search  of  fossils  from  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  and  not  of  mementos*  of  the 
Peat-bog  age  to  which  our  forest  belongs ;  so 
we  paas  orer   another  lieadland,  and  down  a 


steep  path  along  the  cliff  side  to  a  little 
where  the  rock  has  been  quarried,  ai 
our  obliging  guide  promises  us  chart 
fossils. 

Presently  we  reach  the  rocks  in  ques 
look  in  vain  'for  crumbled  debris.  1 
have  been  high,  and  the  winds  have  ra 
we  have  gone  forth  day  by  day,  thoug 
able  to  stand  amid  the  tumult,  but 
look  upon  the  towering  waves.  It  was 
then,  to  expect  that  this  soft  rock  sho 
yielded  somewhat  to  the  dashing  ti 
and  it  has  done  so,  for  here  are  fresh  f 
only  the  greedy  waves  have  carried 
broken  pieces  away ! 

But  our  friend  will  not  yet  yield  to  dil 
He  poises  himself  upon  the  shelving  i 
hits  away  with  his  hammer,  and  pie 
piece  of  detached  stone  rolls  down  to  ( 
He  descends,  and  commences  an  exami: 
the  portions  thus  assembled.  It  wa 
rock,  the  sheets  of  slaty  structiire  com 
but  slightly  adhering  to  one  another,  ai 
crumbling  to  the  touch.  When,  in  lo 
a  mass  sideways,  little  brown  fissui 
seen—"  Here,"  said  our  guide,  "  we  1 
signs  of  the  presence  of  organic  remaii 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  open  and  exf 
sucn  pieces. 

Presently  his  looks  indicate  a  di 
There  are  rude  impressions  of  bivalv 
all  of  the  Brachiopod  family,  which  pr 
largely  in  the  Silurian  rocks.  Somi 
impressions  are  as  large  as  the  palm 
hand,  showing  well  the  formation  of  t 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  shell ;  others, 
are  striated  and  grooved,  have  hinges  b 
curved,  and  seem  identical  with  thos 
Lower  serioa.  The  hammer  swings  ( 
more  fragments  shower  down  from  th 
rock,  and  more  promising  pieces  are 
for  inspection. 

For  some  time  the  search  is  vain; 
pressions  are  too  faint  to  be  of  any  i 
they  break  in  the  hand,  and  so  are  loi 
at  last  the  searcher  is  rewarded :  for,  < 
ting  a  stone,  all  the  ruddy  surface  is  j 
This  he  pronounces  to  be  a  coral.  J 
impressions  of  the  shells,  that  of  the 
rude,  partially  obliterated,  though 
enough  to  any  practised  eye.  {Pleurc 
prohlematicum,) 

Again  the  hammer  works,  and  the 
morsels  are  thrown  on  one  side  to  a^ 
next  high  tide  for  removal.  Many 
block  isl)roken  and  shattered  to  atoms 
new  organism  is  disentombed.  We  gj 
our  watches:  our  time  is  nearly  up;  i 
content  ourselves  with  what  we  have 

got.  But  no— just  a  few  minutes  m< 
ere  it  is  1  the  second  coral  which  the  p 
geologist  knew  to  be  present  in  that  roc 
He  exhibits  it  triumphanUy.  To  our 
seemed  most  like  the  impression  of 
highly-fed  black  snail,  partly  curved,  ; 
had  wriggled  himself  half  round  before  \ 
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1  the  bravo 'cliequer-work  on  hia 
[y  stamped  upon  the  stone,  and  the 
ling  from  the  centre  pattern  ap- 
stereotvped  wrinkles,  ^ut  all  this 
re  was  but  a  cast  of  the  still  more 
oation  of  a  coral  nearly  related  to 
Dormington  friends,  the  Favosites ! 
»ed  up  our  fossils  carefiillj,  each  one 
'  paper  apart ;  then  packed  them  in 
ith  as  much  caution  as  if  they  had 
eggs  destined  for  incubation ;  and 
>ng  that  lovely  shore,  over  hill  and 
Y,  to  the  duu  little  town,  which, 
10  useless  glory  of  prospect  and 
J  all  its  windows  towards  its  own 
I  its  quay  crowded  with  heaps  of 
!ler  the  example  of  larger  towns,  it 
I  the  business  of  life  consisted  in 
ng. 

rocks  of  Cornwall  belong  to  the 
m  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  series, 
epical  character  of  the  strata  is  to 
lerefordshire  and  in  Scotland.  In 
re  and  the  adjacent  counties,  the 
id  well-wooded  hills  and  river- 
Jleys  present  the  typical  style  of 
dile,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Scot- 
it  in  grander  development,  uplifted 
>f  granite  and  gneiss,  and  forming 
»n  the  sea-shore  of  Aberdeenshire, 
ler  laid  open  to  the  world  the  rich 
,he  Bed  Sandstone  of  his  country, 
en  a  piece  of  light  coloured  lime- 
iind  a  mummy-lSce  creature,  as  if 
St.  Agassiz  pronounced  this  to  be 
f  a  type  greatly  differing  from  any 
ence.  He  explained  that  the  wing- 
ire  weapons  of  defence,  which,  like 
river  bull-head,  were  erected  when 
an  enemy.  In  extensive  examina- 
0  rocks,  he  found  great  numbers  of 
d  fish  (Pterichthys),  and  a  large 
>f  them  had  the  wings  raised  as  if 
ar. 

of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  hold  an 
place  between  the  two  classes  of 
<uiy,  the  one  of  which  is  charac- 
ta  bony,  the  other  by  its  cartila- 
iton.  ,In  fossils  of  bony  fish  the 
le  is  preserved,  while  in  those  of  the 
e  jaws  are  found,  each  scale  lies 
s  place,  but  the  vertebral  column 
together.  AH  these  curious  fishes, 
hidf  cartilaginous,  belong  to  the 
ling  scale)  order.  The  scales  glitter 
,  and  resemble  tortoiseshell.  Hugh 
ibes  a  large  variety  of  these  fishes, 
.  in  plated  mail,"  their  fins  a  **  mail 
L  jomts."  Some  had  thorns  and 
dir  scales ;  some  had  double  wings ; 
lo  extensive  as  to  be  characterised 
'  bird- winged :"  and  Dr.  Buckland 
Khe  *'  polished  helmets  and  breast- 
lome,  that  he  declared  them  to  be 
d  omamentei  to  be  set  in  gold,  for 


It  is  only  in  Scotland  that  the  middle  beds 
of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  are  prolific  in  fossils. 
About  Malvern,  and  in  Shropshire  and  South 
Wales,  occasional  fish  scales  and  fragmentary 
fossils  are  found ;  but  the  harvest-field  of  the 
Old  Bed  was  never  discovered  till  Hugh  Miller 
laid  it  open. 

The  Fterygottis,  the  "Father  of  all  shrimps," 
has  been  found  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
and  a  few  Trilobites  and  Brachiopods,  but  even 
these  fossils  are  scarce  and  ill  preserved. 

In  Devonshire  there  is  a  series  of  fossiliferous 
limestone,  and  grits,  and  shales,  containing 
fossils  in  sreat  (quantity,  so  that  the  "  Devon- 
shire marble"  is  almost  entirely  formed  of 
them.  My  Cornish  friend  presented  us  with 
some  specimens  of  the  Devonshire  corals,  col- 
lected hj  his  friend  and  old  schoolfellow,  the . 
noted  Fengelly — for  quiet,  humdrum,  xmscien- 
tific  East  Looe  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  Pengelly  1 

Among  the  pretty  specimens  of  which  we 
thus  became  possessed,  were  species  of  cup  coral 
Favosites  and  Haliolites,  some  as  beautifully 
preserved,  in  every  branch  and  star,  as  those 
we  had  got  from  the  Silurian  quarries ;  while 
others  were  mere  slices  of  coral,  so  to  speak, 
exhibiting  in  great  perfection  the  structure  of 
the  vegetable-like  polypidom.  Other  species 
we  picKed  up  on  the  shore  while  makmg  a 
bathing  sojourn  at  Dawlish,  but  that  was  before 
we  knew  anything  about  the  matter,  and  we 
called  the  cup  coral  a  fossil  limpet,  and  the 
Favosites  a  sponge. 

Last  summer  we  had  the  privilege  of  examin- 
ing a  noble  collection  of  sandstone  fishes  from 
Dura  Deu.  The  rocks  there,  and  in  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  Fifcshire,  belong  to  the  most  re- 
cent member  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  series; 
and  as  those  of  similar  age  in  Devon  differ 
from  the  typical  colour  in  being  grey,  so  these 
differ  in  being  yellow. 

Dr.  Anderson  s  book  on  Dura  Deu  and  its 
Fossils,  impressed  us  with  a  strong  wish  to  see 
the  place ;  and  we  accordingly  started,  on  a 
glorious  June  morning,  and  crossing  the  Firth 
of  Forth  by  the  ferry-boat,  we  hurried  along 
towards  Cupar,  at  the  best  speed  of  an  express 
train.  Arrived  at  that  homelike  country  town,  ^ 
we  drove  to  Dura  Deu.  But,  alas !  our  ham* 
mers  were  useless :  the  rich  quarry  was  there, 
but  the  entrance  to  it  waa  closed.  We  could 
see  the  slabs  of  yellow  sandstone,  as  it  were, 
inviting  exploration;  we  could  examine  the 
rock  laid  bare  by  the  flowing  stream  hard  by ; 
but  the  shining  armour  of  the  Ganoid  fishes  was 
hidden  from  our  hungry  eyes.  We  wandered 
up  and  down,  searchmg  rocks  and  quarries 
which  were  not  closed,  but  no  scale  or  fin  was 
anywhere  discoverable.  Meeting  a  boy,  we 
questioned  him  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting 
fossils. 

'*No,"  he  said;  "the  lady  had  walled  up 
the  quarry," — "  It  was  a  pity,  but  it  was  just 
so." 

We  asked,  had  none  of  the  qoarrj-men  a  fish 
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remaining  from  tliose  tliey  had  found  before 
the  cave  was  sealed  P 

**  He  thought  not,  but  he  would  ask." 

We  waited  long  for  him,  and  at  last  he  came, 
accompanied  by  his  father,  the  latter  carrying 
a  blocK  of  stone  with  a  magnificent  tortoise- 
shell-covered  fish  upon  it. 

"This  is  the  one  I  have,"  he  said,  '*  and  I 
want  a  croon  for  it." 

He  got  the  "  croon"  at  once,  and  we  asked 
for  more  fossils.  He  shook  his  head — "We 
were  never  allowed  to  take  them,"  he  said; 
"  but  while  the  quarry  remained  open  we  could 
get  one  or  two  o'  nights,  but  now  there  are 
none  to  be  had."  So  we  saw  that  not  living 
fish  alone  are  caught  by  night  lines. 

As  we  could  do  no  more  for  ourselves,  wo 
returned  to  Cupar,  calling,  on  the  way,  upon 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  who,  in  deference  to  the 
F.G.S.  on  the  card  of  my  friend,  allowed  us 
to  see  her  museum.    Here  were  Ganoid  fish  in 


abundance,  and  in  every  stage  of  perf 
here  were  Pterichthys  and  Holoptychii 
and  small,  with  heads  and  jrithout 
several  together  in  one  slab,  or  in  c 
pieces.  The  whole  room  was  full  of  sp 
of  three  different  species  of  fish ;  but,  oi 
here  we  could  not  offer  to  buy.  We  w 
that  the  night  lines  had  been  success^ 
Thus,  in  examining  the  different  seri^ 
Old  £ed  Sandstone  system,  we  find  ni 
Corals,  some  Crinoids,  Brachiopods,  and 
ceans,  abundant  traces  of  Sea-weed,  an 
land  plants  allied  to  Ferns,  indicativt 
presence  of  land  as  well  as  ocean.  Tl 
IS  not  well  adapted  for  building  p 
though  so  used  in  the  counties  where 
vails ;  but  the  state  of  some  of  the  st< 
on  the  outside  of  Hereford  Cathedra 
act  as  a  warning  against  employing,  fc 
rate  carving,  material  so  easdy  affectei 
atmosphere. 
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OUR    BIBLE    AND    OUR    FAITH. 


HOW  8HALI.  THE  CHBI8TIAN  KID  HIMSELF  OF 


J' 


D0XJBT8  P 

''lEST,  by  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Christian  argument.  When 
this  has  once  been  attained,  all  fur- 
ther doubting  will  be  felt  to  be 
weak  and  irrational.  But  however  irrational, 
its  recurrence  is  disquieting.  Let  it  then  be 
remembered,  secondly,  that  the  possibility  of 
doubt  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  moral  discipline. 
There  must  be  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  faith, 
of  hope,  sincerity,  diligence,  patience.  If  a 
religious  belief  is  to  be  the  same  thing  with  us 
as  are  our  moral  beliefs ;  if  it  is  to  act  as  an  in- 
fluence countervailing  other  influences ;  then  it 
must  be  possible  for  us  to  disbelieve.  Tliere 
could  not  be  a  Christian,  in  a  world  constituted 
as  this  is,  if  there  were  not  always  room  for  a 
man  to  be  an  Infidel.  But  while  doubts  and 
difficulties  are  thus  necessary  to  us  all,  there  is 
no  more  exacted  of  us,  in  this  respect,  than  is 
necessary  to  secure  for  us  ultimately  an  eternal 
exemption  from  them.  Meantime,  there  is  one 
grand  remedy  for  the  sorest  of  them — faith  and 
holy  living.  He  who  cries  importunately, 
*  Lord,  increase  my  faith  ! '  will  soon  find  in  lus 
bosom  a  key  that  will  turn  the  most  massive 
lock  in  Doubting  Castle.  And  he  whose  *  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,'  shall  soon  find  his  doubts  exchanged 
for  '  the  full  assurance  of  faith.'  While  others 
— because  they  cannot  have  that  certainty  which 
the  necessity  of  the  daae  exoludes--deeune  the 


trial,  and  'account  themselves  unwc 
eternal  life,*  the  path  of  the  just  sha 
brighter  and  brignter  until  the  day  da 
the  glorious  words  be  heard — *  Welcon 
of  clay  !  welcome  to  that  world  where 
NO  MORE  NIGHT.*" — Christian  Ccrta 
Hev.  S.  Wainwright, 

THE   CERTAINTY  OF  CHRISTIAN  EXPER! 

"  When  Franklin  went  out  into  the  \ 
storm  to  fly  the  kite  which  was  to 
theory  of  electricitv,  he  was  agitated  I 
scribable  hopes  and  fears.  But  when  th< 
moment  arrived — and  passed ;  when  (q* 
with  trepidation)  he  applied  his  knuckl 
key,  and  the  lightning  flashed  forth— 
doubt  was  at  an  end.  Then  he  felt  the 
what  before  he  had  but  believed.  I 
flashing  of  the  li^ht  which  reveals  the 

*  God's  Word  written '  in  the  heart  of  i 
ing  Christian,  is  as  much  more  certain 
more  abiding;  It  is  no  transient  phan* 
It  is  a  Paraclete  that  comes  and  abid 
him  for  ever.  It  makes  him  a  witness  1 
God  Himself  appeals.  (Is.  xliii.  10, 12 ; 
And  the  appeal  is  not  in  vain.  It  is  a] 
from  the  depths  of  desolation  and  miser 
cry  of  the  hoary  patriarch,  *  I  know  \ 
Bedeemer  liveth!  It  is  answered  b 
who  have  been  drawn  out  of  many 

*  They  that  know  Thy  name  will  put  Qi* 
in  Thee ! '  It  is  answered  by  him  who  sf 
ease,  and  friends,  and  fame,  and  life 
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»,  *  I  iLNOW  in  whom  I  have  belieyed  1 ' 
rered  by  the  universal  Church,  the 
al  host  of  God*8  elect,  *  We  know  that 
f  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  U8  an 
ding,  that  we  may  enow  Him  that  is 
hamu  be  nnto  God,  for  His  unspeak- 
'  ■  *  The  foundation  standeth  sure. 
PTUBE  cannot  be  broken.* " — Ibid, 

B  1.UTH0B8HIF  OF  THB   BIBLE. 

lity  says  that  the  Bible  was  composed 
authors.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  so, 
ent  It  must  then  be  confessed  that 
( must  have  been  both  the  wisest  and 
)f  men.  They  must  have  been  the 
>r  otherwise  whence  the  deep  mys- 
are  unfolded  in  the  book  P  they  must 
the  best, — for  how  else  could  such  an 
>rality  have  been  conceived  by  them  P 
it  be  imagined  that  they  framed  a 
3  by  which  they  were  not  themselves 
Such  a  thing  would  be  inconceivable 
)  say  nothing  of  the  profound  earnest- 
narks  their  productions.  But  we  are 
thout  positive  proofs  of  their  sincerity, 
voted  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
ful  deaths  voluntarily  borne  in  testi- 
;8  truth.  These  writers  were  therefore 
;  and  the  best  of  mankind,  by  virtue 
y  supposition  that  makes  them  the 
irs  of  the  Bible.  But  how  does  this 
I  the  previous  theory,  that  they  were 
ful  impostors,  or  ignorant  fanatics  P 
ire  the  wisest  of  mankind,  how  could 
piorant  fanatics  P  If  they  were  the 
[nkind,  how  could  they  be  wilful  im- 
If  they  were  neither  one  nor  the 
I  Bible  is  not  a  human  book,  but  a 
id  its  testimony  to  the  character  of  its 
nts  must  be  worthy  of  the  most  abso- 
it." — The  Bible  and  its  CHtics,  by 
ard  Garbett. 

LE  BIBL^  INSPIBED  :  NO  DISTINCTION 
1  BETWEEN  DOCTBINE  AND   HISTOBY. 

I  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
alive.'  Here  the  first  clause  is  the 
f  history ;  the  second  that  of  theology. 
f o  are  not  only  bound  together  in  in- 
association ;  they  are  so  bound  that 
3gy  depends  upon  the  history :  i,  e. 
J  to  the  theory  of  those  who  would 
a  between  the  two)  the  credit  of  the 
9St8  upon  the  credibility  of  the  imin- 
0  that  when  Baron  Bunsen's  philology 
or  Huxley's  ethnology  has  overturned 
in  the  mstoric  Adam,  it  has  by  the 
)verthrown  the  faith  in  the  resurrec- 
;  he  who  would  preserve  the  citadel 
t  shall  all  be  made  alive,'  must  pre- 
oatwork,  *  In  Adam  all  die.'  *  What 
joined  let  no  man  put  asunder.' " — 
Certainty, 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  CHBIST. 

"  The  only  Christ  known  to  history,  broadly, 
constantl^r,  deliberately  asserted  His  power  to 
heal  the  sick,  cure  the  blind,  raise  the  dead.  If 
He  did  not  say  that  He  possessed  this  power, 
wo  may  shut  up  the  volume  of  history,  smce  it 
can  certify  tio  fact ;  if  He  said  it,  can  we  imagine 
Him  to  have  said  it  falsely  P  If  He  said  it 
truly,  was  He  not,  and  is  He  not,  the  Son  of 
God?"— Ibid. 


THE  LAW  AND  THE   GOSPEL. 

**  I  believe  that  among  many  Christians,  and 
even  among  theologians  and  critics,  very  erro- 
neous views  are  entertained  regarding  the  Old 
Testament,  and  more  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  is  called '  the  Law.  We  often  hear  it  said 
that  the  Law  was  annulled — that  it  has  been 
finally  and  for  ever  set  aside  by  the  Gospel.  In 
one  sense  this  is  true,  but  in  another  it  is  alto- 
gether false.  If  by  *  the  Law '  we  understand  the 
extern|d  ordinances  merely — the  rites  and  cere- 
monies, the  tabernacle,  and  altar,  and  priests, 
and  sacrifices,  and  oblations — apart  from  the 
great  principles  of  which  these  were  the  types 
and  symbols,  then  we  are  right.  But  if  by  *  the 
Law'  we  mean  the  grand  religious  principles 
and  moral  codes  revealed  to  Sfoses,  and  em- 
bodied by  him  in  the  Pentateuch — the  doctrine 
of  atonement  by  shedding  of  blood,  the  efficacy 
of  vicarious  sacrifice,  the  dedication  of  our  per- 
sons and  property  to  God,  the  acknowledgment 
of  God's  supreme  right  to  ourselves  and  all  we 
have,  the  efficacy  of  intercessory  prayer,  the 
duties  we  owe  to  Gx>d  and  our  fellows  as  set 
forth  in  the  Ten  Commandments;  if  by  *tho 
Law '  we  mean  these  doctrines  and  codee,  then 
to  affirm  that  the  Law  has  been  abrogated  is 
totally  false.  I  maintain  that  Uie  Law,  thus 
understood,  was  never  abrogated.  I  hold  it  to 
be  strictly  true  that  Christ  came,  not  to  destroy 
the  Law,  but  to  fulfil  it.  Not  one  of  its  great 
rinciples,  not  one  of  its  fundamental  doctrines, 
as  ever  been,  or  can  ever  be,  abolished.  The 
saving  truths  set  forth  by  Moses  in  the  Law, 
and  those  set  forth  by  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  are 
identical.  The  garb  in  which  they  arc  clothed 
is  difierent ;  but  change  in  garb  can  never  affect 
the  individuality  of  the  man. 

**  Every  distinguishing  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity was  embodied  and  symbolised  in  tho 
law  of  Moses.  It  is  true  these  doctrines  are  set 
forth  in  types,  and  figures,  and  ordinances,  and 
ceremonies.  In  some  cases  they  are  masked ; 
but  the  mask  is  so  transparent,  especially  when 
Gospel  light  is  shed  upon  it,  that  we  can  easily 
distinguish  the  doctrines  behind.  When  the 
flower  opens,  the  bud  is  not  destroyed ;  it  is  de- 
veloped. And  so  when  the  Gospel  was  unfolded, 
the  Law  was  not  destroyed ;  it  was  fulfilled." — 
The  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels,  by  Professor 
Porter. 
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"  ReDder  therefore  unto  Cs»ar  the  thingR  which  arc  Caesar's ; 
™  y*»to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.-— Matt.  xxii.  21. 
'  HALL  we  pay  tribute  to  a  Gentile  king? 
Ay,  give  him  all  that  he  may  justly  claim — 
The  coin  that  bears  his  image  and  his  name ; 
All  that  is  Ceesar's,  unto  Caesar  bring  : 
That  which  is  God^s,  render  to  God  alone. 
Remember  then,  O  man,  that  thou  wast  framed 
After  God*s  image,  by  His  wisdom  named; 
Bearing  His  likeness,  art  thou  not  His  own  ? 
Pay  not  to  other  lords  what  is  His  due, 
But  day  by  day  more  to  His  glory  live  ; 
Thy  soul  and  body  to  His  service  give. 
Spreading  the  knowledge  of  His  power  around  : 
Letting  His  image  shine  forth  clear  and  true. 
That  thou  mayst  be  at  last  amongst  His  treasures 
found  A.  H.  Pakry. 

Abba,  Father !   The  Things  that  Are. 

Romans  viii.  15 ;  Psalm  ciii.  13  ;  Jeremiah  iii.  4. 
BY  THE  RRV.  E.  H.  BICKKR.STETM,  M.A. 

Oh,  hast  thou  known  the  yearnings  of  delight 

It  is  to  commune  with  a  tender  father, 

To  cast  the  burden  of  a  host  of  cares 

Upon  his  father-heart,  to  feel  thyself 

His  child,  and  in  that  blessed  jtrivilege 

To  ask  his  sympathy,  his  care,  his  love, 

And  with  a  deep  familiar  earnestness 

Blend  all  thy  thoughts  with  his,  'with  iilial  fear, 

Yet  fearless  in  affection  ?    If  thou  hast. 

Thou  knowest  an  emblem,  faint  indeed  and  dim, 

But  yet  the  brightest,  loveliest  earth  affords. 

Of  the  joy-fountains  gushing  in  the  heart 

Of  one,  who,  from  the  world  a  fugitive, 

And  from  despair,  and  darkness,  and  thick  doubt. 

Finds  there  is  yet  one  bosom  where  to  cast 

His  sorrows,  and  a  Father's  heart  that  clows 

For  him,  and  yearns  to  greet  him  as  a  cnilil 

Entranced,  imparadised  m  joy,  I  knelt 

There  at  the  footstool  of  my  Father's  throne. 

My  Father's  and  my  God's,  and  from  His  smile 

Drank  life,  drank  beautv,  drank  intensest  love. 

From  love,  and  life,  and  beautyVs  fountain-head. 

I  may  not  tell  thee  more — but  when  that  dream 

Of  glory  (if  those  things  be  reckoned  dreams 

That  have  a  deep  and  vast  reality 

Beyond  all  certamties  of  sight  and  sense. 

As  reaching  the  unseen  eternal  world) 

Had  pass'd  me,  like  a  ffolden  sunset  cloud. 

My  soul  was  as  a  sea  of  light,  whereon 

No  grief  did  cast  a  shadow ;  such  as  oft 

Thou  mayst  have  seeu  within  a  summer  sky. 

Sleeping  untroubled  in  calm  mellow  li^t, 


Above  the  spot  where  the  sun's  chariot  wheeli 
Sank  slowly  into  ocean.     Yes,  it  paasM  : 
But  yet  I  felt  it  was  my  own  for  ever, 
A  wealth,  a  rapture,  an  inheritance. 

Which  Way  does  the  Wind  Blow  ? 

What  way  does  the  wind  come?    WhAt  way  d< 

he  go? 
He  rides  over  the  water,  and  over  the  snow  ; 
Through  wood,  and  through  vale,  and  o*cr  roc 

height, 
\Vhich  the  goat  cannot  climb,  takes  his  soandi 

flight ; 
He  tosses  about  in  every  bare  tree. 
As,  if  you  look  up,  you  plainly  may  see  ; 
But  how  he  will  come,  and  whither  he  goes. 
There's  never  a  scholar  in  England  known. 

He  ynH  suddenly  stop  in  a  cunning  nook, 
And  rings  a  sharp  'larum ; — but,  if  you  slioiild  hyc 
There's  nothing  to  see  but  a  cushion  of  snow. 
Bound  as  a  iiillow,  and  whiter  than  milk. 
And  softer  tnan  if  it  were  covered  with  silk. 
Sometimes  he'll  hide  in  the  cave  of  a  rock, 

I  Then  whistle  as  shrill  as  the  buzzard  cock  ; 

I  — Yet  seek  him,— and  what  shall  you  find  in  t 
place? 
Nothing  but  silence  and  empty  space ; 
Save  in  a  comer,  a  heap  of  dry  leaves. 
That  he's  left,  for  a  bea,  to  beggars  or  thieves ! 

As  soon  as  'tis  daylight,  to-morrow  with  me 
You  shall  go  to  the  orchard,  and  then  you  will  sec 
That  he  has  been  there,  and  made  a  great  rout. 
And  cracked  the  branches,  and  strewn  them  aboat 
How  I  hope  he  will  spare  that  one  upright  twig 
That  looked  up  at  the  sky  so  proud  and  so  big 
All  Lost  summer,  as  well  you  know. 
Studded  with  apples,  a  beautiful  show  ! 
Hark !  over  the  roof  he  makes  a  pause, 
And  growls  as  if  he  would  flx  his  claws 
Ki^ht  in  the  slates,  and  with  a  huge  rattle 
Dnve  them  down,  like  men  in  a  battle. 

But  let  him  rage  roimd ;  he  does  us  no  harm. 
We  build  up  the  fire,  we're  snug  and  warm  ; 
Untouched  by  his  breath,  see  the  cancUe  shin* 

bright. 
And  burns  with  a  clear  and  steady  light 
Books  have  we  to  read, — but  that  half -stifled  knel 
Alas  !  'tis  the  sound  of  the  eight  o'clock  belL 
— Come,  now  we'U  to  bed !  and  when  we  are  ther 
He  may  work  his  own  will,  and  what  shall  we  c»k< 
He  may  knock  at  the  door, — we'll  not  let  him  in  ; 
May  drive  at  the  window,— we'll  laug^  at  hia  din  j 
Let  him  seek  his  own  home  wherever  it  be ; 
Here's  a  cotn/  warm  house  for  Edward  and  me. 

Mart  Lamb. 


^t  immhi  ,Srrap-§00h. 


THB    AOB  OF   IMPBE88I0178. 

BSEEVE,  how  very  quick  the  child's 
eye  is,  in  the  passive  age  of  infancy, 
to^calch  impressions,  and  receive  the 
meaning  ot  looks,  voices,  and  mo- 
tions. It  peroses  all  faces,  colours, 
and  sounds,     Kyery  sentiment  that 


looks  into  its  eyes,  looks  back  out  of  its  eye^ 
and  plays  in  miniature  on  its  countenance. 

**  The  tear  that  steals  down  the  cheek  of  * 
mother's  suppressed  grief  gathers  the  little 
infantile  face  into  a  responsive  sob.  With  a 
kind  of  wondering  silence,  it  studies  thamodMr 
in  her  prayer ;  and  looks  up  piouslj  wiUi  ha  ia 
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that  exploring  watch  that  sifpifies  nnspoken 
prater.  If  tlie  child  is  handled  nretfoll j,  gcolded, 
jerked,  or  simply  laid  aside,  i^ot  affectionately, 
in  no  warmth  of  motherly  gentleness,  it  feels 
the  stin^  of  just  that  which  is  felt  towards  it ; 
and  so  it  is  angered  by  anger,  irritated  by 
irritation,  firetted  by  fretfolness ;  having  thus 
impressed  upon  it  just  tiiat  kind  of  impatience 
or  ill-nature  which  is  felt  towards  it,  and  grow- 
ing faithfoUy  into  the  bad  mould,  as  by  a  fixed 
law.  There  is  fj^reat  importance  in  manner, 
eren  in  handling  infancy.  If  it  is  unchristian, 
it  will  beget  unchristian  states  or  impressions. 


If  it  is  gentle,  even,  patient,  and  loving,  it  pre- 
pares a  mood  and  temper  like  its  own.  There  is 
scarcely  room  to  douot  that  all  most  crabbed, 
hateful,  resentful,  passionate,  ill-natured  cha- 
racters— all  most  even,  lovely,  firm,  and  true 
ones,  are  prepared  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
handling  of  the  nursery. 

"  To  these,  and  all  such  modes  of  treatment 
and  feeling  as  make  up  the  element  of  the 
infant's  life,  it  is  passive  as  wax  to  the  seal. 
How  important,  then,  the  first  chapter  in  a 
child's  life — the  age  of  impressions." — Mrs, 
SewelL 


Sagxrxigs  ai  t\it  Wim  mxH  (iootr. 


SOOKING  ITpWABDS.— "  He  who  seldom 
thinks  of  heaven  is  not  likely  to  get 
there ;  as  the  way  to  hit  a  mark  is  to 
keep  your  eye  fixed   upon   it"— -B/j. 
Home. 

3k[ARBiA0B. — **  A  casket  into  which  the  hus- 

Iwnd  casts  the  real  gems  of  manly  protection  and 

^ud  love,  whilst  the  precious  jewels  of  trust 

•nd  tenderness  are  added  by  the  wife.'*---.4«an. 

CoBiEKTMEMT. — ^"^  Nature    is    content    with 

litOe,  grace  with   le^s,  sin  with   nothing.*'— 

Brwki, 

Cms. — "Bis  that    never   happened    have 
diiefly  made  men  wretched."— ^Ti^/^er. 
DipncuLTiM.— "Men  may  judge  us  by  the 


3K. 

Us-, 


it?  f* 

e 


success  of  our  efforts.  God  looks  at  the  efforts 
themselves."—  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

True  Pbayeb.— "  Prayer  is  not  eloquence, 
but  earnestness ;  not  the  definition  of  helpless- 
ness, but  the  feeling  of  it ;  not  figures  of  speech, 
but  compunction  of  soul." — Hannah  More, 

What  I  am.—"  We  are  really  what  we  are 
relatively." — P.  Henry. 

Pbovidence. — "My  life  han^s  by  a  single 
thread,  but  that  thread  is  in  a  !b  ather's  hand." 
— J.  H,  Evans. 

Trifles.— "  Trifles  lighter  than  straws  are 
levers  in  the  building  up  of  character." — Tapper, 

"  Little  things  should  not  bo  despised ;  many 
threads  united  will  bind  an  elephant." — Anon, 


BY  AUNT  MERCY  AND  UNCLE  CUSERFUU 


Qjk  UNT  and  Uncle  have  scarcely  known 
^^  what  to  do  amid  so  many  conflicting 
(^\  claims ;  but  they  have  done  their  best 
\J  in  selecting  a  recipient  for  the  prize 
Toimne  of  "  Our  Owk  Fireside."  The  writer 
^  the  Original  Charade  has  certainly  earned 
''^Christmas  box ;  and  if  one  volume  could  be 
Multiplied  by  twelve,  they  would  be  equally  due 
**  an  acknowledgment  of  the  merit  of  other 
•jttirable  contributions.  "  Investigator,"  "  W. 
V"M.H-,""Elise,"   "Lotus,"  "WQliam," 

;;b.b.b./'  "cd.m.,"  "e.  a.  w.,"  "  j.v.f.," 

^Xitherine,"  ".J.  M.  P.,"  and  "  S.  C.  D.,"  aU 
***er?e  our  warmest  thanks. 

^tand  Uncle  propose  to  give  six  prizes 
^ioolri /Ait «tfar— three  for  "Original  Con- 
JiBunoKS,     and  three  for   "Answers  and 

The  attention  of  Nieces  and  Nephews  is 
^  to  the  Editor's  "  Notice  to  Friends  and 
[;^jwpondents "  in  the  present  number  of 

OjtOWM  FiBBSIDB." 

potions.  Answers,  Ac,  to  be  sent,  by  the 
^  of  each  month,  to  "  Aunt  Mercy  and 
^  Cheerful,"  care  of  the  Publisher,  24., 
'^"wnoiter-row. 


ENIGMAS,  ANAQEAMS,  &c,  F0£  MENTAL 
EXEEGISK 


original  FRIZE  CHARADE. 

(  See  "  Our  Own  Fireside,"  page  830.) 
Dedicated  to  Aunt  Mercy  and  Uncle  CheerfiU. 

Your  talk  of  a  prize  to  your  nephews  and 

nieces 
Suggests  a  long  word,  which,  when  cut  up  in 

pieces, 
Will  puzzle,  I    think,    many  kind   riddling 

friends. 
For  change  it  we  may  to  have  aU  sorts  of  ends. 
My  fear  only  is,  and  a  fear  'tis  downright. 
It  won't  be  a  ptoser  if  not  handled  right : 
i3ut  nothing    is  done  in  this  world  without 

trying, 
So  now  I'll  begin  without  trouble  or  sighing.   • 

1. 

My  excellent  word  we  will  break  in  two  parts, 
And  then,  without  conjurer,  logic,  or  arts, 
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We  find  in  my  firtt  six  letters  are  reckoned. 
While  four  Bumce  to  make  up  my  wise  second ; 
For  wise  I  must  call  it,  since  nought  inter- 
vening, 
You  must  be  that  second  to  make  out   my 

meaning. 
M.jjirst  keeps  on  passing  away  and  away^ 
And  this  we  see  clearly  as  day  follows  day ; 
But  just  change  the  head,  and  then  we  must 

pause : 
At  once  I  become  the  real  motive  or  cause. 

2. 
If  next  the  whole  word  we  still  further  explore, 
Not  cutting  in  ttoo,  but  just  cutting  in  four, 
We  shall  see,  in  this  case,  that  my  second  may 

roam, 
As  often  he  does,  to  ray  first,  far  from  home : 
And    then  may  fond   parents    with    ardour 

exclaim, 
"  We've  third,  second  truly,  at  first  of  great 

fame!" 
Mj  fourth,  of  three  letters,  means  nothing  at 

all: 
Unless  I  may  make  it  as  bitter  as  gall. 

3. 
And  now,  having  cut  up  our  word  into  bits, 
We'll  put  it  together  to  puzzle  your  wits ; 
For  that  you  will  say  tis  my  whole  is  quite 

clear, 
When  sincerely  I  wish  you  "  A  Happy  New 

Year ;" 
Or  just  change  the  head — then  'tis  no  paradox. 
It  teUis  why  I  look  for  a  nice  Christmas  box ! 

F.  H.  Knapp. 
11. 

ANCIENT   NAMES    OF   COUNTIES    ENIGMATICALLY 
EXPBESSED. 

1.  Three-fourths  of  an  island,  a  useful  house- 
hold article,  a  pronoun,  and  a  vowel. 

2.  Three-sixths  of  an  agricultural  instrument, 
three-fifths  of  part  of  the  bodv,  and  an  article. 

3.  Two- thirds  of  a  secluded  person,  half  of  a 
possessive  pronoun,  and  three-sixths  of  an  orna- 
ment. 

4.  Four-fiftbs  of  an  article,  three-fifths  of 
a  plant,  three-fourths  of  a  sound  and  a  vowel. 

6.  A  pronoun,  a  culinary  vessel,  and  a  kind 
of  plateheheaded  and  curtailed. 

6.  A  French  pronoun,  three-fourths  of  a 
musical  instrument,  a  vowel,  and  two-sixths  of 
an  arbitrator. 

7.  Three-fifths  of  a  Jewish  measure,  and 
madness. 

8.  Two-sevenths  of  a  fixed  star,  a  consonant, 
and  half  of  a  relation.  William. 

III. 

1.  A  Hampshire  river  curtailed. 

2.  The  tyrant  son  of  Gush. 

3.  The  most  beautiful  city  in  the  dis-United 
States. 

4.  One -half  of  a  large  empire. 

5.  A  lake  in  Ireland. 

6.  A  river  in  S.W.  France. 

7.  A  country  in  Asia  curtailed. 

8.  A  bad  fairy. 


9.  A  Yorkshire  river. 

10.  Three-fifths  of  a  town  in  the  Isle 

11.  One-half  of  ancient  Scotland's  stu 

12.  A  cathedral  city  of  England. 

13.  A  town  in  Malabar  curtailed, 

14.  The  Latin  for  "  two  "  beheaded. 

15.  A  county  town  on  the  Tamar  cui 

16.  A  mountain  in  Armenia  curtailei 

17.  An  English  river  curtailed. 

18.  Three-fifths  of  a  figure  of  speech 
The  initials  read  downwards,  and 

read  upwards,  will  convey  a  hesirty  I* 
wish  to  the  Editor  of  "  Our  Own  F 

Inves 

IV. 

1.  A  noted  Crimean  general. 

2.  A  coimty  town  of  England. 

3.  Three-eighths  of  a  reigning  Euroi 

reign. 

4.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
6.  A  Prime  Minister. 

6.  Seven-ninths  of  a  German  duchy. 

7.  The  burial-place  of  Henrv  I. 
The  initials  name  a  royal  Dorough  ; 

reversed,  a  royal  family.  B 

A  CIFHBB  PUZZLE. 

(An  extract  from  Mendelssohn's  "L( 
**  Gww  iq  ibac  ibn  meniif  gy w  vqci 
sxnny  kaoigeag  hbg  zqqpc  cq  fqxil 
unyizf  ogxeinqxc  gy w  uegoaqxc  hb 
cxob  nqc^w  unevgy  gyw  hbq  pyqhc  gz 
cq  hnzz  ibn  t^xe  dqqpc  at  cqyuc  haib 
gyw  ibqcn  haib  hqewc  ibn  cfombqy 
bfvy  gt  megacn." 
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JSCej^  Letters, 

For  a  put  g 

Fori  put  1 
—  k  —  p 

—    C    —      0 

—  1  —   z 

—  d  -  w 

—  m  —  V 

—  e  —    n 

—  n  —  y 

—  f  —    t 

—  0   —  q 

-^  g  —  u 

—  p   — m 

—  h  —    b 

—  q  —  s 

—  1  —    a 

—  r  —  e 

£jLT] 
WOED  PUZZLE. 

Square  the  word  CRIMEA. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write  four  lines  of  poetry,  and  twei 
of  prose,  introducing  the  word  "ty: 
into  each. 

DEFINITIOl^ 

"  A  Letter." 

BOUTS   BIMES. 


telJ 
dw 
dyi 
den 
pai 
hes 
cha 
bra 
linl 
ink 
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ANSWERS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 
(See  page  830,  Vol.  I.) 
I. 
1.  Jlfrei.    2.  iuther.    3.  Beta,    4.  ^Istow. 
5.  jBicliinonrf.    6.  Tj cho  Brab^. 

Albert  Edward. 
II. 
1.  jBnmdusitim.      2.  JEHsinore.     3.   Exm\y. 

4.  Tmue.    6.  -Hector.     6.  Orh,     7.  Fenice. 

8.  JSiterpe.    9.  iVeBtor. 

Beethoven.     Meyerlecr. 
III. 
1*  ibercrombie.    2.  I^onidas.      3.  ^ssex. 
4  Jerxes.       6.  -igincourt.        6.  iTapoleon. 

7.  Dryden.      8.   Edward  tlie  Black  Prince. 

9.  jBaleigL  Alexander. 

CllEBRlTBD   MOUNTiJNS  TBAN8P08ED. 

.  1.  Himalayaa.  2.  Caucassus.  3.  Vesuvius. 
4  Etna,  5.  Ghauts.   6.  Cliimborazo.  7.  Blanc. 

8.  Apennineg. 

SK0LI8H  STi.TESMBK   ENIOHi.TICALLT 
BXFBESSED. 

1-  Burke.    2.  Chatham.    3.  Derby.    4  Fox. 

5.  Pahnerston.  6.  Pitt.  7.  Portland. 
8.  Wellesley. 

WORD  PUZZLE. 

HOME  HOME  HOME 

OVAL  OMEN  OBEY 

MAES  MEAD  MEEE 

ELSE  ENDS  EY  E  S 

C.  H.,  Y.  M..         IiLAH.  F.  H.  K.  and 

and  J.  V.  F.  E.  H.  B. 

Odier  Answers  by  "  Invjestigator,"  "H.  M.  W.," 
"William,"  " Clara  C,"  "  C.  D.M.,"  "Mary," 
"AS.,"  "W.  F.,"  "Lilian  E.,"  "A.  S./' 
" W.  R,"  "  J.  F.  O.,"  "  Lotus."  "  E.  B.  B.," 
"B.  H  ;•  "  S.  C.  D.,"  "H.  E.  M,"  "  J.  M.  P." 

DEFINITIONS. 

"The  heart's  summer."— W.  O. 

"A  nice  (an  ice)  time  of  the  year." — C.  D.  M. 

"The  school-bell  that  sends  the  young  folks 
home."— J.  F.  O. 

"  The  happiest  birthday  of  the  year  that  is 
celebrated  by  *  OuB  Own  Fibeside.'  "— Maby. 

"  The  rising  day  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
liettt."— Matthew. 

"Earth  echoing  the  angels'  song."— Abthue 
*ndAiicx. 

"Meya  day  of  triumph."— S.  C.  D. 

"The  loadfltone  which  attracts  many  a  pro- 
%l  to  hia  father's  house."— David  C. 

"Time's  reminder  of  the  loved  ones  gone 
before."_E.  B.  B. 

"The  Sun  which  may  thaw  some  drops  from 
^^  a  miser's  heart."— W.  O.  and  M.  B. 

"The  glorious    birthday    of   the    King  of 

iiiiR8.«^t.  M. 

;;^ejubUee  of  earth."- J.  V.  F. 
The  dove  which  carries  the  olive  branch  of 
^^we  on  earth '  to  our  families."— Ehyl. 
.,  ^  annual  visitor  who  has  a  warm  heart, 
*5<^^hi8  head  be  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
"^ow.-^DavidC. 
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"A  rare  time  for  the  doctors !"— E.  H.  B. 

"  The  focus  which  should  always  unite  the 
bright  but  scattered  rays  of  family  affection."— 
J.  E.  A. 

"The  spring-tide  of  Christian  hope."— 
H.  E.  M. 

"The  hoary-headed  king  of  the  year,"— 
Lotus. 

"A  schoolboy's  ideal  of  happiness  at  the 
home  fireside."— S.  C.  D. 

"  The  severed  link  'twixt  earth  and  heaven 
again  restored." — W.  O. 

"  The  jubilee  alike  of  the  Christian  and  of  the 
domestic  year." — H.  M.  W. 

"  The  season  when  the  most  glorious  concert 
was  performed  by  a  perfectlv  harmonious  choir. 
Yet,  although  the  burden  of  their  song,  '  Peace 
on  earth,  goodwill  toward  men!'  flowed  easily 
from  their  tongues,  it  has  never  yet  been  per- 
fectly learned  on  earth." — ^E.  B. 

"  Cement  to  unite  broken  families." — Cabbie. 

"The  time  when  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen, 
but  hearts  are  thawed."— W.  F. 

"  The  jubilee  of  *  OuB  Own  Fibeside.'  "— 
E.  H.  B.  and  Lilian  E. 

"  A  Divine  message  bidding  the  wanderers 
meet,  and  rejoice  again  around  our  Father's 
board."— C.  H. 

"  Charity  in  her  bridal  robe,  with  liope  and 
faith  bidding  all  hearts  rejoice." — M.  T. 

BOUTS  BIMES, 

I. 

CHBISTHAS. 

The  Eternal  God  becomes  a  little  Child ; 

The  Omnipresent  swaddling  bands  enfold ; 
The  Almighty  Judge  a  virgin's  bosom  mild 

Pillows,  and  feeds,  as  prophets  erst  foretold. 
Behold  the  price  for  man's  redemption  given ! 

God,  in  the  might  of  His  transcendent  love. 
Yields  unto  death  His  Son,  the  Lord  of  heaven, 

That  wo  for  aye  may  reign  with  Him  above  1 

B.  W.  E. 
II. 

MATERNAL   INFLUENCE. 

Mother !  revere  God's  image  in  thy  child : 
No  earthly  gift  thy  parent  arms  enfold ; 
I  The  infant  in  thy  bosom,  meek  and  mild, 
No  mortal  tongue  the  worth  of  it  hath  told ! 
To  thee  the  happy  destiny  is  given. 

To  train  thy  little  one  in  faith  and  love  ; 
To  watch  the  dawning  of  a  future  heaven, 
In  growing  meetness  for  a  life  above ! 

C.  A.  H.  B. 

NOUN  PABAGBAPH. 

What  school  is  provided  for  infancy?  To 
what  teacher  is  it  committed?  The  school  is 
home,  the  teacher  is  ihe  parent.  What  spot  on 
earth  so  likely  to  abound  in  genial  influences  as 
iYie  fireside  1  What  master  so  likely  to  teach, 
with  blended  vsudom  and  goodness,  as  the 
parent?  As  his  God  teaches  him  in  Iwe  the 
most  tender  and  long  suffering,  so  should  the 
earthly  parent  teach,  train,  bear  witli,  guide, 
and  gladden  his  child.  Albph. 
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C|^£  Pmne  pbrarg. 


HRISTIAN  Cebtainty.  By  Samuel 
Wainwriglit,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 
York ;  Author  of  **  Voices  from  the 
Sanctuary."  —  London :  Hatchard 
and  Co. 
The  "  Analytical  Outline  of  Con- 
tents "  prefacing  this  Tolume,  fills  about  thirty 
pages.  This  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  com- 
prehensive character  of  the  work.  We  are  able 
to  testify  that  it  is  no  less  exhaustive  than  com- 
prehensive. The  general  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject are  thus  stated : — "  The  Difficulties  felt  by 
some ;  the  Doubts  which  perplex  many ;  the 
Sophisms  which  bewilder  more  ;  and,  lastly  and 
chiefly,  the  immoveable  and  infallible  Certaintif 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  all."  The  treatise 
has  evidently  cost  the  author  great  labour ;  each 
topic  is  handled  in  a  thorough  manner ;  every 
page  indicates  scholarly  research  and  extensive 
reading ;  the  most  recent  phases  of  scepticism 
are  fully  examined ;  and,  with  a  rare  logical  pre- 
cision, the  combined  evidences  of  Christianity 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  thesis  of  the 
volume— the  infallible  ceetaintt  of  the  things 
wherein  we  have  been  instructed.  We  sincerely 
congratulate  the  author.  His  work  will  render 
important  service  in  the  pending  conflict.  We 
wish  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  place  a  copy  in 
the  hands  of  every  ordination  candidate.  To 
Sunday-school  teachers  it  will  prove  invaluable ; 
but,  without  exception,  we  can  most  cordially 
recommend  it  to  all  our  readers.  Extracts  will 
be  found  in  our  "  Columns  for  Young  Men.'* 

Sunset  in  Pbovence  and  otheb  Tales  of 
Mabttr  Times.  By  the  Author  of  "  Great  and 
Good ;  or,  Alfred  the  Father  of  his  People." — 
London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

A  thoroughly  good  book.  The  binding  is 
beautiful.  An  admirable  present  for  the 
young,  between  twelve  and  sixteen. 

Book  op  Juvenile  Poetey.  Selected. — 
London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

The  selection  is  the  best  we  have  seen,  com- 
prising Historical,  Narrative,  Descriptive,  and 
Sacred  Pieces.  We  are  glad  to  recognise  two 
or  three  of  the  old  ballads ;  but  we  would  sug- 
gest, in  any  future  edition,  the  omission  of 
••  The  Old  Courtier  "  and  "  John  Barleycorn." 

The  Teacher's  Offebino. — London :  Jack- 
son, Walford,  and  Hodder. 
Teachers  could  not  find  a  better  "  Ofiering." 

Good  Stories,  1864.  Edited  by  J.  Erskine 
Clarke,  M.A.— London :  W.  Macintosh. 

The  Stories  are  really  good.  They  are  not 
"  Bensationid,"  but,  what  is  far  better,  they  are 
natural.  The  illustrations  are  very  superior, 
and  the  binding  is  only  too  good.  The  Stories 
are  thirteen  in  number. 


The  Church  op  England  Tbiipxiunci 
Magazine,  1864 — London:  Seeley,  Jackson, 
and  Halliday. 

"More  than  500  Clergvmen  have  adopted 
the  principle  and  tested  the  practice  of  Total 
Abstmence.*'  This  is  a  great  fact,  and,  simply 
regarded  as  an  act  of  self-denial  for  the  good  of 
others,  it  reflects  honour  on  the  Abstaining 
Clergy.  "  The  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Magazine"  has  taken  a  high  position,  and 
deservedly  so.  The  contributors  are  men  of 
mark.  Amongst  others,  we  notice  the  names  of 
the  Rev.  Eobert  Maguire,  ttfe  Rev.  Alfred 
Hewlett,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  the  Rev.  Preben- 
dary Ellison,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bardsley,  Ac 
The  Magazine  is  well  illustrated,  and  the 
papers  are  deeply  interesting. 

The  Pabables  of  Our  Lord.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Arnot. — London  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Arnot's  works  are  well  known,  and 
thoroughly  appreciated.  "The  Parables  of 
Our  Lord  "  are  expounded  in  this  volume  with 
freshness  and  fervour.  With  critical  judg- 
ment, the  author  combines  a  gifted  imagination 
and  descriptive  powers  of  a  high  order.  He 
has  added  a  very  valuable  treatise  to  our  exposi- 
tory theology. 

The  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  Assembly's  College,  Belfast 
— London  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  commend  this 
masterly  treatise.  Most  conclusively  doea  the 
author  show  that  no  man  can  consist  en  tly  or 
logically  believe  Christ,  and  yet  reject  the  Pen- 
tateuch. We  hope  this  little  work  will  cirea- 
late  by  tens  of  thousands. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Smith. — London:  W.Macintosh. 

Let  every  philanthropist  read  it. 

Creation  Redemptive.  By  the  Rev.  S,* 
Lucas,  F.G.S.— London :  Jas.  ^isbet  and  Co. 

This  is  an  argument  of  no  mean  order.  Itii 
"  an  attempt  to  show  that  Creation  was  origi- 
nated, and  that  the  earth  was  construot'ed  and 
stored,  on  Redeeming  plan  and  for  Redeeming 
purpose."  Bishop  Butler  would  have  read  thii 
book  with  deep  interest,  and  all  who  value  hii 
"  Analogy  "  should  place  "  Creation  Redemp- 
tive" by  its  side. 

Springs  in  the  Desert  fob  Christ's  Flock. 
By  M.  J.  H.  P.— London :  J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 

The  Secret  Springs.  By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Feast  of  Sacrifice,"  i&c— London:  J. F. 
Shaw  and  Co. 

Books  of  Christian  experience.  We  can 
thoroughly  recommend  them  as  helps  to  privmte 
meditation  on  the  Word  of  God. 


[Many  Notices  unavoidably  postponed.] 


UkW  AND  JUBTICS. 


C^e  C^nsliait  Heme* 


LAW    AND    JUSTICE. 

OW,  this  is  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ! 

Push  all  her  curls  away ; 
For  we  have  heard  about  her  plots, 
And  she  must  die  to-day. 

What's  this  ?    /  mtist  not  hurt  her  so  ; 

Tou  love  her  dearly  still ; 
You  think  she  mil  be  good  ? — Oh,  no ! 

I  say  she  never  will. 

My  own  new  saw,  and  made  of  steel ! 

Oh,  silly  child  to  cry : 
She's  only  wood ;  she  cannot  feel : 

And  look,  her  eyes  are  Ary, 

Her  cheeks  are  bright  with  rosy  spots  ; 

I  know  she  cares  for  none — 
Besides,  she's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
And  so  it  mvst  be  done. 

Jean  Ingelow.* 

*  Homo  Tbou^hta  and  Home  Scenes."    -Sec  Review,  page  167.— Ed.  O.  0.  F. 


CHAEITY;    A    IfEW    TESTAMENT    PORTRAIT. 

BY   THE   EDITOK. 


*•  Kow  abidt?tii  Faitb,  Hoi^e,  Churity,  these  three ; 

LiTH  imJ  Hope  have  both  had  their 
riuniphs.  That  little  Book  of  Martyrs,  the 
^leTeiith  chapter  of  St,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
[ebrtjws,  chronicles  some  of  the  achieTe- 
Bote  of  Faith  in  the  old-world  history: 
shievemeota  which  have  been  equalled, 
Ithough  not  chronicled  bj  an  Inspired  pen, 
Bucceeding  ages,  down  to  our  own.  And 
[Bope  too;  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
what  an  inftuence  over  tlie  human  mind  has 
betun  exerted  by  the  principle  of  Hope — hope 
buoying  the  soul  up  in  the  whirlpool  of 
difficulty  and  the  storms  of  trial,  fixing  the 
eye  upon  the  rainbow  spanning  the  horizon 
often  more  brilliant  in  its  colours  from  yery 


but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity.*' — 1  Cor.  x      13 

contrast  with  the  overhanging  and  surround 
ing  clouds.  Paith  and  Hope  spiritualised^ 
baptized  as  it  were  into  Christiaa  ex- 
perience, deriving  their  motives  and  their 
objects  from  spiritual  truths  as  revealed  in 
God's  Word — the  central  motive  and  the 
central  object  the  Cross  of  Christ — have 
indeed  achieved  for  their  possessors  wondrous 
results ! 

But  there  is  yet  another  grace — I  think 
we  might  call  it  a  testing  grace,  because  it 
may  be  said  to  determine  and  distinguish 
the  real  genuine  faith,  and  the  real  genuine 
hope,  from  the  imitation  faith  and  the 
imitation  hope.    '*  Now  abideth  faith,  ho[)e, 
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charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charitv." 

The  Apostle's  comparison  and  conclusitn 
aj-c  not  designed  to  lead  us  to  separate  the 
frracea :  to  imagine  that  we  may  possess  one 
without  possesaicg  the  others.  But  he 
WiiuM  teach  us  that  the  irrace  of  Charity  is 
the  "  rrreatest,"  because  without  it  the  others 
!:iust:  be  wanting  in  the  very  element  which 
al'^n-j  cun  ^ivo  tlicm  true  value.  Throughout 
t':C  chapter  his  arc^ument  is  based  on  an 
ima^^innry  hypothesis.  ^'Though  I  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  nien  and  of  angels  .  .  .  though 
I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand 
all  mysterie-?,  and  all  knowledge  .  .  .  and 
though  I  hav  all  faiih,  so  that  I  could  n^mnve 
mountains  .  .  .  and  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned —  "  He  means  to  say  that, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  it  were  pos- 
sible fur  a  man — which  indeed  it  is  not — to 
possess  such  eloquence,  such  knowledge,  such 
faith,  such  abnegation  of  self;  still,  if  he 
lacked  "  charity,"  these  would  be  utterly 
valueless.  Therefore,  Cliarity  is  the*' greatest." 
And  hence  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives, 
so  far  from  implying  any  poss^ible  separation 
of  the  graces,  links  them  together  in  the 
unity  of  a  i^acreil  trinity:  "Now  abideth 
Paith,  Hope,  Charity,  these  three." 

AVe  may  be  sure  there  is  great  danger  of 
Hcrious  error  whenever  wc  feel  disposed  to 
](>se  sight  ot'the  unity  of  this  trinity.  Faith 
must  first  embrace  the  Covenant  revelation 
of  Himself  which  the  Father  hath  given  in 
the  Gospel  of  J I  is  Son,  before  Hope,  **  a  good 
hope  through  grace,"  can  be  entertained  by 
fallen  man:  but  whenever  Paith  and  Hope 
have  thus  been  called  into  exerci.^e,  Charity 
will  have  received  her  mission — "  Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  all  men." 

Doubtless,  St.  Paul's  discernment,  by 
Divine  Inspiration,  of  this  danger,  which 
might  easily  lead  the  Corinthian  Christians 
to  misunderstand  him, — to  infer,  from  the 
strong  Language  he  had  employed,  that  the 
graces  might  have  a  separate  existence  ;  that 
Faith  and  Hope  might  be  possessed  without 
Charity,  so  inducing  error  as  to  what  Charity 
really  is, — led  him,  in  the  fourth  verse,  to 


digress  from  his  argument,  in  order  that  he 
might  dwell  upon  those  dufinetive  fiaivrei 
of  Charity  which  render  it  absolutely  indis- 
pensable that  she  should  be  linked  with 
Faith  and  Hope.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
proceeds  to  personify  Charity :  he  epeaks  as 
if  Charity  were  a  person.  We  say  "  at  (/;" 
f  T,  alas!  where  on  earth  could  one  be  found 
of  whom  it  might  be  aaiif  **  Behold  Chariiv 
personified?"  The  Apostle^s  portrait  is 
inimitable.  As  we  look  at  it^  memory  may 
help  us  to  look  at  ourselves  in  contrast,  and 
humiliation  may  prompt  us  to  retolve,  in  tlic 
future,  more  sincerely  to  emulate  Chabitt. 

"  Charifg  sufereth  Jong:' 

Charity  does  not  resent  injury.  She  hjis 
no  flashing  eyes,  no  *'  becoming  pride"  which 
will  not  brook  a  sli^rht.  She  feels  the  wound, 
the  un kindness,  the  neglect,  the  little  insult, 
for  she  "  suffereth."  But  she  bears  the  suf- 
feringj—sutfereth  "long."  She  has  no  spirit 
to  resent  a  wrong,  to  return  "  evil  for  evil." 
She  would  rather  bear  suffering  than  bring 
suffering. 

"  Charitg  is  kind:' 

All  are  kind  sometimes.  All  love  those 
that  love  them.  And  we  must  not  under- 
value such  kindness:  it  has  its  "reward." 
But  Charity  is  always  kind,  and  kind  to  all. 
Charity  "  suffereth  long,"  and  is  still  kind: 
kind  when  others  arc  cross  and  unreason- 
able, or  even  unjust.  Charity  plans  how  slw 
may  be  kind ;  will  not  wait  for  circumstances 
or  opportunities;  tarries  not  till  the  appeal 
is  made,  but  anticipates  tiie  appeal  by  her 
prortcrod  aid ;  is  kind  in  little  things, — which 
often  prove  the  greatest  things,  and  bring 
the  most  happiness  into  the  circle  in  whidi 
we  live  and  move. 

**  Charitg  envieth  not:' 

There  is  no  sore  ]dace  in  her  heart ;  no 
vexing,  irritating  thorn  in  her  bosom.  Sho 
does  not  take  offence  because  another  has 
the  pre-eminence  or  the  unfair  preference. 
She  is  content  to  take  the  lowest  place — to 
help  her  Master  to  "  wash  tho  disciples* 
feet."  She  "  esteems  others  better  than 
herself;"  and  there  is  no  room  for  envy  in 
her  gentle  spirit, 

"  Charitg  vattnteth  not  itself  .is  not  puffM  up,^ 
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She  has  no  conceit  of  her  own  goodness, 
because  the  ia  really  good ;  and  humility  is 
the  Tery  fouDdation  on  which  her  character 
ia  built.  She  is  <*  clothed  witli  humility." 
Bhe  fears  aelf-complacency,  for  slie  knows  it 
is  akin  to  self-ignorance.  She  tries  to  be 
pleased  with  others,  and  finds  happiness  in 
pleasing  others,  because  she  thus  pleases 
God.  and  is  commended  and  accepted  of  Him. 
^' Charity  doth  not  behave  itself  itnsecmhf, 
iceketh  not  her  oicn,  is  not  easili/  provohniy 

Her  character  is  formed  upon  the  model 
character  of  Jbsus.     The  angry  glauce,  the 
unseemly  scowl,  the  hasty  answer,  "  the  right 
to    scold " — these  she   cannot    away   with. 
"WTiert'VtT  these  are,  she  must  bo  a  stranjjor. 
But  you  sec  her  in  the  hoine  of  piety,  active, 
diiigenty     thoughtful  ;     bearing,     yielding  ; 
**  ruling  "    or   **  serving  " —  it    matters  not 
which — blessed  in  herself  and  a  blesning  to 
all  around  her.     She  "  seeketh  not  her  own." 
Hat  were  to  annihilate  Charity — her  very  ex- 
istence.    She  ia  unselfish,  not  striving  to  get^ 
but  Btriving  to  give  happiness — to  minister  to 
others — to  spend  and  be  spent.  And  therefore^ 
she  ia  a  happy  spirit.     She  gets  in  giving. 
She  gets  back  her  own  '^  with  usury.''     8he 
aympathises  with  all  sorrow,  and  therefore 
tastes  of  aUjoy.   She  is  a  witnessing  preacher 
— a  •*  living  epistle"  of  her  Master's  word — 
"  It  18  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
She  makes  Him  her  exemplar  who  '*  pleased 
not  Himself:"  and  practically  regards  the 
eoonsel  which  exhorts — ''Look  not   every 
msn  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  aUo 
on  the  things  of  others." 

"  Charity  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in 
imguily^  hui  refoieeth  in  the  truth.'^ 

She  allows  no  entertainment  in  her  heart 

for  '*  suspicions."      She  has   no    inventive 

Dower  of  putting  meanings   on   words,  or 

devising  ill  motives  for  the  doings  of  others. 

So  one  would  suspect  her,  just  because  she 

foapecta  no  one.    To  rejoice  in  iniquity ;  to 

be  sel^comphusent  when  others  fall,  especially 

those  who  have  maintained  a  religious  pro- 

fcgsion Bhe  would  exclaim.  "That  be  far 

from  me."  -A.ix  old  writer  says — "  Love  de- 
UAtB  tompeak  well  and  think  well  of  others. 
She  talks  woU   of  their  good  actions,  and 


says  little  or  nothing,  except  when  necessity 
compels  her,  of  their  bad  ones.  She  dois 
not  look  around  for  evidence  to  prove  an 
evil  design,  but  hopes  that  what  is  doubtful 
will,  by  iurtlier  light,  appear  to  be  corract. 
She  imputes  no  evil  as  long  as  gooi  is 
probable.  She  leans  on  the  side  of  can  lour 
rather  than  that  of  severity.  She  makes 
evory  allowance  that  truth  will  permit.  She 
loohs  to  all  the  circumstances  which  can  be 
pleaded  in  mitigation;  suifers  not  her  opinion 
to  be  formed  till  she  has  had  opportunities 
to  escape  from  the  midst  of  passion  and  to 
cool  from  the  wrath  of  contention.  Love 
dosires  the  happiness  of  others,  and  how  can 
she  be  in  haste  to  think  evil  of  tlieni  ?" 

*'  Charity  hearcth  all  things,  Iclieveth  all 
things,  hopcth  all  things^ 

Charity  never  says,  "  I  eannotbear  this,  or 
I  cannot  bear  that :  this  provocation  is  beyond 
endurance,  that  offence  is  beyond  forgiveness." 
Bhe  ''heareth  all  things."  Charity  looks  on 
others  with  the  glance  of  faith  :  she  would  see 
all  good  in  tbem  if  she  could,  but  she  never 
finds  the  person  of  whom  she  can  believe  no 
good  thing.  She  "  helieveth  all  things."  And 
then  Charity  has  the  sunlit  smile  of  hope  on 
her  countenance — hope  sustaining  herself — 
hope  cheering  and  encoxu^ging  others.  **  She 
hopcth  all  things." 

And  thus  the  Apostle,  in  completing  the 
portrait,  arrives  as  it  were  unconsciously,  and 
not  of  set  purpose,  at  the  conclusion,  which 
was  manifestly  clear  to  his  own  mind 
throughout  tho  chapter ;  namely,  the  indis- 
soluble union  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
The  triune  Graces  are  seen  to  be  essential 
to  the  formation  of  the  one  character ;  for 
Chauity  ''heareth;'  "helieveth,'*  '' hopeth 
all  things." 

The  New  Testament  portrait  is  before  us. 
Said  we  not  well,  that  it  would  serve  to 
bring  home  to  us  the  contrast  of  character 
which  our  own  inner  and  outer  experience 
too  clearly  presents?  If  we  could  "see 
ourselves  aa  others  see  us  " — much  more  if 
we  could  "  see  ourselves  as  God  sees  us  '* — 
how  apparent,  even  in  the  case  of  the  holiest, 
would  be  this  contrast!  "Who  would  not 
shrink,  humbled  and  abashed,  from  the  pho- 
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tograph  of  his  own  spiritual  portrait,  if  it 
could  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  portrait  of 
Charity  which  St.  Paul  has  delineated  on 
the  Inspired  page  ?  It  will  do  us  good  to 
try  and  realize  the  contrast.  It  may  send  us 
to  the  mercy-seat  to  confess  our  transgres- 
sions, and  to  pray  for  more  grace. 


"  Jesus !  Master !  let  Thy  blood  blot 
the  record  of  our  past  commissions  and  01 
sions :  and  by  Thy  Spirit  renew  us  da} 
day  after  the  likeness  of  heaven-desoen 
CnjLEiTT — yea,  after  Thine  own  likei 
—for  Thou  aet  Chabitt,  and  God 
Love." 


WITHOUT  A  FRIEND  IN  TIB  WORLD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "WORTH  HER  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD." 


Chapter  VIII. 

BUSI>'ES9   PROGRESSES. 

**  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creei)s  in  this  petty  j)acc  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. " 

Shakespeare. 

The  miserable  delusion  which  so  completely 
blinded  Mr.  Rcdfern  during  his  earliest  deal- 
ings with  Clissell,  was  at  least  equalled  by  the 
crafty  subtlety  with  which  that  acute  gentleman 
managed  to  elude  detection.  Timely  exposure 
would  have  been  inevitable,  if  our  London 
corn -factor  had  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who 
kept  his  eyes  open  and  looked  well  about  him. 

Margaret's  first  visit  to  Wellington  Chambers 
was  also  her  last ;  consequently,  she  saw  but 
little  of  the  man,  whose  power  of  working  com- 
mercial miracles  was  for  a  time  fully  credited 
by  her  husband,  though  doubted  by  herself. 
But  even  had  she  been  as  thoroughly  deceived 
as  was  Mr.  Redfern,  the  prospect  of  his 
realizing  wealth,  without  personal  exertion, 
would  not  have  been  on  that  account  the  more 
agreeable  to  her. 

Clissell  already  feared  that  Margaret  had 
in  some  measure  penetrated  his  real  character, 
and  was  therefore  anxious  to  hurry  matters  as 
fast  as  possible.  Whilst  he  pursued  his  con- 
versation with  Redfern,  on  this  the  first  visit  to 
the  office,  he  noticed  with  groat  satisfaction  that 
the  wife's  attention  was  attracted  by  a  map  of 
England  hanging  against  the  wall  of  the  office. 
Margaret  was  in  truth  tracing  on  the  map  the 
locality  of  the  vilUge  homo  they  had  so  recently 
left ;  and  although  the  name  of  the  village  was 
not  there,  her  finger  rested  on  the  exact  spot 
where  she  knew  it  ought  to  be.  Clissell's  con- 
versation, at  first  BO  loud,  gradually  fell  almost 
to  a  whisper;  but  the  half-sentences  which 
occasionally  caught  her  ear,  told  her  plainly 
enough  that  his  one  object  was  to  obtain  money 
from  her  husband,  and  she  longed  to  get  again 
into  the  streets  that  she  might  utter  one  more 


word  of  warning  before  matters  had  gone 
far. 

At  length  the  confidential  whispering  ceu 
indicating  that  Clissell  had  made  what  to  1 
at  least  had  been  satisfactory  progress. 

"  I  think,  Hcdfem,"  he  said  in  his  usual  to 
"  that  you  now  understand  everything.  Yo 
meet  me  here  again  to-morrow." 

Eedfern  nodded. 

**  At  ten,"  said  his  partner.  And  so,  wit 
few  apologetic  words  of  meaningless  com 
ment  to  Margaret  for  her  patience,  the  f 
business  interview  was  over. 

It  was  not  till  they  were  some  distance  fi 
•Wellington  Chambers  that  Margaret  co 
summon  up  courage  to  say  to  her  husband,- 

"Aro  you  satisfied,  quite  satisfied.  Then 
dear,  that  Mr.  Clissell  is  doing  exactly  rigl 
I  almost  wish  your  father  had  come  up  n 
you  to  advise  you." 

**  Nonsense,  love ;  am  I  never  to  run  aloi 
As  to  €lissell,  he  is  a  first-rato  fellow ;  tha* 
clear  to  me.    He  knows  what  he's  about." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  dear ;  I  only  ask  you  to 
cautious.    Is  he  not  rather  too  anxious  to 
your  capital  into  his  hands  P  " 

*^  Not  at  all ;  time  is  valuable  with  him,  i 
he  wants  to  get  the  thing  over.  The  deed 
partnership  is  to  be  ready  in  a  day  or  two." 

"Well,  I  hope  we  shall  get  into  our  litl 
house  before  anything  else  is  done*  But  I « 
going  to  ask  you,  dear,  when  you  meant  to  ei 
upon  Mr.  Wiseman  with  father's  letter, 
mean  the  letter  he  got  for  you  from  lawy 
Trueman." 

"  Oh,  that  letter  is  of  no  importance  win 
ever !  I  don't  like  having  to  go  with  it  at  1 
Who's  Mr.  Wiseman  P  But  to  please  yott,  I 
go  to-morrow,  perhaps." 

'*  To  please  me,  Thomas ! " 

Margaret  felt  that  her  husband  not  only  m 
understood  her  anxiety,  but  in  his  irritatioii 
manner  she  also  saw  a  measure  of  perreni 
which  greatly  pained  her.    Her  father  liad  | 
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thii  letter  for  Mr.  Wiseman,  in  order  tliat  his 
judgment  miglit  be  obtained  before  matters 
were  preeipitated.  She  feared  to  remonstrate 
fiffther  now  with  her  testy  husband ;  and  he, 
to  escape  unwelcome  advice,  turned  the  con- 
Tmation. 

"You  were  speaking  about  the  cottage ;  but 
Glittell  says  we  must  not  think  of  it  for  another 
day  or  two.  He  says  it  would  be  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end ;  that  is,  that  we  must  first  get 
the  partnership  settled,  and  then  everything 
ebe  will  follow  naturally." 

Margaret  sighed.  They  walked  on  almost  in 
lilence  till  they  got  back  to  Hadley's  Hotel. 

The  next  morning  a  gentle  reminder  from 
Margaret  induced  her  unwilling  husband  to 
call  on  Mr.  Wiseman,  but  it  proved  a  call  to  no 
pnpoee.  Mr.  Wiseman  was  not  within.  The 
elerk  said  he  would  be  at  the  office  in  half-an- 
hoor. 

'•Never  mind,"  returned  Redfcm,  with  a 
feeling  of  relief,  "I  didn't  want  him  for  any- 
thing particular." 

"What  name,  sir?  I'll  put  it  in  our  call- 
book." 

"Name?    Mr.  Bed No,  don't  put  my 

Mmedown ;  Mr.  Wiseman  wouldn't  know  me." 

"You'll  look  in  again,  sirP" 

"Yes,  I  may;  can't  say;  I  don't  think  I 
«liall  have  time." 

Bedfem  pulled  the  door  after  him  with  con- 
wderable  vehemence,  and  then  made  the  best  of 
iuwaytoClissell. 

Before  two  o'clock  that  same  afternoon,  a 
deed  of  partnership  was  drawn  up  by  a 
noted  (?)  solicitor,  a  friend  of  Clissell's  and 
%hly  respectable — at  least  so  he  said — and 
tbe  two  signatures,  "George  Clissell"  and 
"lliomaa  Redfem,"  were  duly  affixed. 

^rom  this  time  matters  seemed  to  progress 
Wsazingly.  Every  day  Clissell  declared  he  had 
done  an  astonishing  stroke  of  business,  but  he 
always  wound  up  by  drawing  upon  Eedfem's 
PWse.  In  vain  Margaret  remonstrated  with 
«er  yielding  husband.  He  assured  her  over 
and  over  again  that  he  quite  understood  how  it 
^fn  that  his  partner  wanted  money.  They 
lanst  hare  a  little  patience.  A  very  large 
■eeoimt  was  to  be  settled  in  less  than  a  fort- 
^lit  After  that  time,  matters  woxdd  be  quite 
easy. 

Bnt  somehow,  before  the  fortnight  expired, 
doubts  began  to  cross  Mr.  Redfem's  own  mind, 
*&d  he  was  almost  vexed  with  himself  for  not 
kavmg  seen  Mr.  Wiseman.  It  would  have 
^  weU,  or  at  least  not  so  bad,  if,  when  sus- 
Poxm  fint  crossed  his  mind,  he  had  told  his 


wife  that  there  was  something  which  seemed 
strange,  even  to  him,  about  his  partner's  con- 
duct ;  but  he  had  not  the  courage— may  we  not 
say  the  manliness  ? — to  admit  that  possibly  she 
had  been  more  clear-sighted  than  himself.  He, 
however,  spoke  out  to  Clissell.  "Your  way 
of  doing  business,"  he  said  one  morning,  **  does 
not  satisfy  me  at  all.  When  you  buy,  you 
always  buy  for  cash,  but  when  you  sell  you  give 
credit." 

"My  dear  fello^r,"  explained  Clissell,  "you 
don't  understand  our  markets.  What  wo  now 
part  with,  will  soon  come  back  to  us  almost 
doubled." 

Redfem'a  suspicions  were  lulled  for  another 
day  or  two.  But  the  utter  absence  of  any 
return  for  their  investment  increasingly  alarmed 
Margaret.  The  requirements  of  the  business, 
and  their  own  daily  needs,  seemed  both  depen- 
dent on  her  husband's  diminishing  purse.  She 
felt  it  was  useless  to  speak  to  him  again,  and 
where  else  could  she  turn  in  this  noisy  city  for 
a  friend  with  whom  to  advise?  At  one  time 
she  contemplated  a  clandestine  visit  to  Mr. 
Wiseman  that  she  might  institute  inquiries  as 
to  Clissell's  respectability  ;  but  this  course  had 
its  difficulty.  Would  her  husband  ever  trust 
her  again  if  she  did  so?  Many  a  faithful, 
judicious  wife  has  been  thus  tried  from  the 
days  of  Nabal's  wife  downwards.  Margaret's 
difficulty  and  perplexity  would,  indeed,  have 
been  well-nigh  overwhelming,  if  present  pros- 
perity and  comfort  had  been  to  her  the  all  in  all 
of  existence.  No  doubt  her  hopes  had  at  first 
been  clear  and  bright ;  now  they  had  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared ;  but,  though  anxious,  she  was 
not  in  despair.  The  i)romi8es  and  encourage- 
ments of  God's  Word  became  to  her,  in  this 
time  of  distress,  a  greater  reality  than  ever 
they  had  been  before.  From  childhood  she  had 
read  her  daily  Scripture  portion,  morning  and 
evening ;  and  the  habit  of  childhood  had  happily 
grown  with  her  growth.  The  Twenty-third 
Psalm  proved  a  special  source  of  comfort ;  and 
very  often  the  words  of  the  hymn  founded 
on  that  Psalm,  and  so  frequently  sung  in  the 
village  church  at  Handyford,  rose  to  her  lips: — 

"  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care : 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye ; 
My  noon -day  walks  lie  ahall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend." 

Poor  young  wife !   and  yet  how  rich ! 

"  Guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye ! "  She  had 
but  just  uttered  the  words  when  her  fidgety 
husband  returned  from  an  uncomfortable  half- 
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hour's  walk.  She  watched  the  dissatisfied  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance :  one  hand  rested 
on  the  Bible :  she  took  his  hand  with  the  other, 
and  gently  said, — 

"Ab,  Thomas,  I  have  been  taking  counsel 
with  our  best  Friend ! " 

And  Redfem  felt  her  words  were  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness. 

If  at  that  moment  they  had  been  able  to  loolc 
inlo  another  room  and  read  the  secrets  of 
another  heart,  they  might  have  seen  Clissell 
planning  and  scheming  how;  he  might  moat 
speedily  aud  successfully  "fleece"  his  victim; 
and — for  it  is  marvellous  how  even  bad  men  can 
blind  themselves  to  the  baseness  of  which  they 
are  capable,  "  calling  good  evil  and  evil  good,** 
— mentally  whispering  to  himself,  as  if  the  pro- 
verbs almost  justified  his  iniquity : 

**  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all." 

**Look  well  after  the  interests  of  Number  One." 


Chaptbb  IX. 

THE  COTTAQB  AND  THE   CASTLE  IN  THE  AIB. 

''Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  band  I" 

Gray. 

The  partnership  had  been  in  existence  a  fort- 
night or  so ;  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  a 
return  for  his  investment  was  a  sore  trial  to 
the  sanguine  temperament  of  Mr.  Eedfem. 

"  Positively,"  said  Mr.  Clissell,  "  in  a  week 
from  this  time,  or  even  less,  money  will  be 
plentiful  with  us." 

Redfem  was  compelled  to  try  to  believe  him. 
But  what  a  week  that  was  to  the  young  couple! 
What  doubt  and  uneasiness  did  they  experience 
during  the  slow  progress  of  those  seven  days  t 

Margaret,  as  we  know,  had  doubted  Clissell 
from  the  first  interview  at  Hadley's  Hotel  : 
and  now  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  was  coming 
over  her  that  their  case  was  growing  desperate 
— that  they  were  like  mariners  in  a  frail  bark 
far  out  at  sea,  with  a  violent  storm  impending. 

The  week  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  to 
Margaret's  increased  vexation  they  were  still  at 
the  hotel.  The  delay  in  finding  a  house  seemed 
to  her  very  unaccountable.  Mr.  Redfem  had 
spoken  about  it  to  his  partner  several  times 
during  the  week :  and  on  Saturday  morning, 
when  they  met,  Clissell's  first  words  were— 

"  Well,  I've  received  a  definite  answer  from 
the  house  agent.  I'm  extremely  sorry  Mrs. 
Redfem  has  had  to  stay  so  long  at  Hadley's. 
If  I  could  have  had  my  way,  she  ehotdd  hare 


been  in  her  house  in  less  than  a  week ;  but  tli 
agents  are  difiicult  people  to  hurry  in  tl 
movements;  and  we  wanted  a  really  suita 
house.  Tell  Mrs.  Redfem  we'll  go  down 
Monday  without  fail,  and  look  at  the  place.' 

Rcdfern  welcomed  this  intelligence,  for 
wife's  sake  as  well  as  for  his  own ;  and,  as  indi 
his  designing  partner  anticipated,  it  somewl 
rallied  and  raised  his  sinking  spirits,  prepsri 
the  way  for  another  less  welcome  proposal  whi 
presently  followed. 

"  And  now,"  said  Clissell,  "  I've  more  gc 
news.  I  feared  business  was  at  an  end  for  t 
week  J  but  the  best  has  come  last.  I've  j 
had  another  splendid  offer ! " 

Redfem  bent  down  his  head  to  hear  what 
splendid  offer  was;  for  his  friend  spoke  ii 
whisper  only,  as  if  the  communication  mij 
possibly  be  overheard  by  some  eavesdroppei 
he  were  at  all  incautious. 

'*  Yes,"  he  resumed,  "  it  is  a  capital  chan 
we  ought  to  think  ourselves  very  lucky ;  ao 
hear  that  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  pou. 
will  do  it  nicely." 

Redfem  knit  his  brows.  Here  was  thd 
satiable  man,  whom  his  wife  regarded  witl 
unaccountable  suspicion,  after  him  again, 
for  money  too.  He  felt  almost  angry,  and  co 
not  keep  down  all  the  cutting  words  which, 
the  instant,  rose  to  his  lips. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Clissell,  you  astound  me.  Wl 
I  have  scarcely  two  hundred  pounds  left,  af 
parting  with  so  much  upon  the  strength  of  y( 
recommendation ;  and  you  know  my  wife  » 
pects  at  least  one  hundred  to  be  reserved 
furnishing  our  cottage." 

"That's  bad  policy,  my  dear  sir;  excuse 
for  saying  so.  I  know  you  wish  me  to  8p< 
my  mind.  Take  my  advice.  Let  the  cotto 
take  care  of  itself.  I  know  how  to  manj 
that.  Any  furnishing-house  will  do  all  you 
quire,  and  not  ask  for  .a  penny  for  the  n 
twelvemonth.  Would  you  really  lose  a  th 
like  this,  for  the  sake  of  paying  ready  mon 
when  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  P  I  tell  yo 
can  get  fifty  fumishing-houses  to  do  all  t 
you  or  Mrs.  Redfem  could  possibly  wish.  Ai 
we  have  seen  the  place  on  Monday — ^I  thia 
told  you  it  was  at  Blackheath — ^we  will  all  th 
go  to  a  firm  of  respectability  which  I  ki 
well,  and  Mrs.  Redfem  shall  select  the  fumii 
for  each  room  herself.  Have  the  place  fii 
up  nicely — I  should  recommend  that.  Tl 
when  you  have  given  your  orders,  throw  tl 
down  our  business  card,  and  you'll  see  tli 
won't  be  a  single  question  asked:  they'll 
glad  of  the  job." 
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NoF  what  was  Bedfern  to  do  P    If  money  did 
T»«tj^<mt,howeonld  it  return  with  interest — and 
^ritKnieil  interest  as  ho  made  sure  of  obtaining? 
It  was  true  he  had  a  secret  misgiTing  that  it 
-WM  not  the  right  way  of  "going  out;"  but  he 
litd  stifled  the  misgiring  before,  and — however 
striBge  it  may  appear — it  seemed  that  the  pro- 
cess would  be  still  easier  now.    The  feeling  of 
desperation  was  creeping  over  him  :  he  had  got 
^vitkin  (he  circle  of  the  whirlpool  of  speculation, 
aadjie  could  not  resist  its  absorbing  influence. 
Clissell  saw  that  the  scales  were  turning — ^he 
FMsed  the  sulrantsLge  he  had  gained ;  and  be- 
fore they  parted,  the  remainder  of  the  little 
fortoDo  brought  up  from  Derbyshire,  with  the 
Aieeption  of  a  few  ten-pound  notes,  had  ex- 
c^uuiged  owners. 

On  his  way  back  to  Hadlcy's  Hotel,  Eedfern 
<|^tennined  not  to  mention  this  business  trausac- 
^oa  to  his  wife.  It  would  only  make  her  fret, 
*<^  could  not  possibly  do  any  good.  As  he 
f^oceeded  along  the  streets  his  eye  rested  on 
the  carriages  which  passed,  and  the  signs  of 
health  on  every  side,  and  in  some  measure  ho 
i^corered  complacency  by  indulging  in  castle- 
dreams  of  coming  greatness. 

He  was  rather  late,  but  he  felt  that  there 
^as  something  really  refreshing  in  his  young 
life's  p;Teeting,  widely  contrasting  with  the  un- 
'^alitj  of  the  satisfaction  he  had  been  dreamily 
■trifing  to  attain  by  casllc-building. 

Be  told  her  at  once  the  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  house,  but  the  last  investment  was  not 
Mentioned.  Margaret's  fuitli  in  ClisseU's  pro- 
files was  becoming  fainter  and  fainter;  but 
'be  tried  to  hope  that  Monday  would  at  least 
bring  an  agreeable  change  from  the  hotel. 

The  looked-for  morning  came.  Mr.  Clissell 
^«  to  be  with  them  by  ten  o'clock  or  a  little 
Jatcr.  The  clock  struck  "ten" — "eleven" — 
bvt  there  was  no  arrival.  At  noon  even  ho  had 
Hot  made  his  appearance,  nor  had  any  message 
<>f  explanation  been  received. 

"Is  not  this  scandalous  treatment  P  "  repeated 
^fem,  for  the  twentieth  time. 

"It  is  indeed,  dear,"  replied  Margaret,  with 
*'  nmeh  kindness  as  she  could  put  into  her 
^'^ds.  She  saw  that  her  husband  was  greatly 
''Htated;  but  she  did  not  know  that  inward 
'•sraiid  sinking  of  heart  were  rendering  farther 
^"^wtsinty  intolerable. 

"lean't  bear  this  any  longer,"  ho  at  length 
^itlaimed ;  and,  snatching  up  his  hat,  he  was 
^  the  point  of  rushing  out  wildly  without 
**olherword. 
''Thomas,  Thomas  1  Where  are  you  going  P 
^'tberasL" 


"  Oh,  I  hardly  know  what  I  !im  about  or  wlimt 
I  intend  to  do.  I  was  going  to  walk  a  little  way 
to  meet  him,  but  that  is  useless,  '^o,  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  in  the  matter.  I'll  go  to  the 
office,  however.   Will  you  come  wit  h  me  P  Do  !  " 

**  I  think  I  will,  dear,"  assented  Margaret  | 
"  although  1  have  no  wish  to  meet  Mr.  Clis- 
sell." 

Mr.  Eedferu  would  have  gone  to  the  office 
long  before  if  he  had  not  remembered  Clisseli's 
reiterated  assurance  on  the  Saturday  previous. 
"  Kodfern,"  said  lie,  **  I've  had  a  hard  week  of  it, 
so  I  mean  to  go  and  see  a  friend  to-morrow — I 
often  spend  a  quiet  Sunday  with  him — he's  got  a 
nice  place  at  llampstead.  I  find  it  doos  me  good 
now  and  then  to  get  clear  away  from  business : 
for  when  I  stay  in  town  I  can't  help  dabbling 
in  it.  Before  now  I  have  stopped  at  the  office 
for  hours  when— you'd  say — I  ought  to  have 
been  at  church :  don't  expect  mc  before  ten  on 
Monday;  I'll  call  for  you  ut  Hadley's— and 
don't  be  uneasy  if  I'm  a  little  later  than  that." 

The  little  later  had  grown  to  muck  later. 
There  must  have  been  something  tho  matter— 
what  was  it? 


Chaptbb  X. 

A  FRUITLESS   SEABCH. 

**  Our  guide  is  error." — Denuam. 

"I  don't  think  he  can  be  very  long,  sir, — 
leastways  I  should  sat/  not.  Tho  paper's  on  the 
door,  sir.  It  says,  *  Back  in  a  hour,' — doesn't  it, 
sir  ?  I'm  not  much  of  a  scholard,  sir,  but  my 
little  gal  reads  and  writes  beautiful,  and  she's 
seed  it  writ  up,  and  it's  always  tho  same :  she 
knows  more  about  tho  gentlemen  than  me,  for 
she's  fond  of  play  in'  up  and  down  tho  stairs 
when  she's  at  *onie  of  evenins.  Poor  thing, 
she's  nowliere  else  to  go  to  play  in—there's  not  a 
liinch  of  ground  but  what's  built  upon;  but  I'm 
a-keepin'  you,  sir.  I'll  call  my  little  gal,  for 
she's  at  'ome  to-day— I  always  has  her  at  *ome 
on  Mondays  when  I  does  my  washin* — she's 
useful — 

**  B-o-t-8-e-y — Bcl-tioy  !" 

The  Hi)eaker  was  I^Irs.  Brown,  who  had  charge 
of  Wellington  Chambers,  keeping  tho  stairs 
clean,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  offices  also. 
The  persons  addressed  were  of  course  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kedfern. 

When  Betsey  appeared,  her  mother  con- 
tinued : — 

**  Tell  the  gentlemau  what  Mr. — what's-his- 
name — the  gent  on  the  third  floor,  said  to  yer." 
Turning  to  Mr.  and  Mrs  Ecdfem  :  "  The  gent 
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htM  had  the  plac^  sich  a  little  while,  I  always  > 
forgeta  his  name." 

*'Do  jer  mean  Mr.  Clissell,  mother?" 

*'  That's  the  name — didn't  he  say  somethin' 
to  yer,  as  he  was  a-goin'  on  Saturday  after- 
noon?" 

"On  Saturday?  Let  me  see— why,  yes, 
mother,  don't  yer  remember?  He  said  if  some- 
body called  he  was  to  hare  the  key  of  his  doori 
and  I  hanged  it  on  the  nail  jist  above  the 
toastin'-fork." 

"  Oh  yes,  so  he  did,  child,  and  I  says  to  you, 
says  I,  *  He  never  left  his  key  afore.' — Excuse 
me  for  askin',  sir,  but  Mr.  Clissell  said  nobody 
else  was  to  have  the  key  but —  If  you'd  tell 
me  your  name,  sir,  I  might  know  it  agin." 

•'  My  name  is  Bedfem." 

*'  I  thought  as  how  it  was  you,  sir :  you're 
the  gent  what's  been  here  for  the  last  week  or 
two — you  was  the  gentleman  as  stood  on  the 
step  t'other  day  with  Mr.  Clissell,  sir.  I  knows 
you  agin  in  a  minute  'cause  you  looks  fresh 
from  the  country,  sir. — ^You  run,  Betsey,  and 
fetch  the  key,  quick — and  don't  keep  the  lady 
and  gentleman  waitin'.  I'm  a  bad  un  to  give  a 
message,  but  I  think  he — Mr.  Clissell,  I  mean- 
said  there  was  a  note  for  yer,  sir,  either  on  his 
desk,  or  inside  of  it,  I  can't  say  exactly  which." 

Margaret  had  turned  pale  :  she  felt  faint  as 
soon  as  she  heard  about  the  key;  but  the 
message  respecting  the  letter  gave  her  additional 
alarm. 

When  the  girl  brought  the  key,  Eedfem 
almost  snatched  it  from  her  hand,  and  then 
ascended  with  rapid  strides  to  the  office,  slowly 
followed  by  his  wife.  By  the  time  Mrs.  Eedfern 
reached  the  room,  she  was  almost  prepared  for 
the  scene  before  her.  Her  husband  held  the 
fatal  letter  in  his  hand,  but  he  was  not  reading 
it  The  first  few  lines  had  staggered  him,  and 
he  had  sunk  into  a  chair.  Turning  to  Margaret 
as  she  entered,  he  motioned  to  her  to  close  the 
door,  and  at  the  same  instant  muttered  some- 
thing about  "the  cheating  knave."  Then  he 
put  the  letter  into  her  hand,  and  said,  "  Let  me 
hear  you  read  it ;  I  cannot  get  to  the  end  of  it." 
Margaret  read : — 

"  Dbib  Mb.  Eedpbbk,— 

"  Necessity  has  compelled  me  to  take  a  step 
which  will  cause  you  and  your  charming  wife 
some  little  uneasiness.  Never  mind ;  you  must 
draw  upon  the  good  folks  at  home  once  more. 
To  save  you  many  fruitless  inquiries,  I  leave 
this  note  behind  me.  Before  it  reaches  your 
hands,  I  shall  be  some  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
The  money  you  have  advanced  will  help  me  in 
gettmg  together  a  nice  little  fortune  in  some 


other  part  of  the  world.    I  am  sorry 
nership  has  lasted  for  so  diminutive 
but  I  was  growing  tired  of  England, 
and  return  you  the  cash  some  day. 
"  Yours,  &c., 

"  Geobob  Cli 

Here  was  a  blow  to  Bedfem's  p 
The  two  sat  for  some  time  without  ei 
a  single  word.  Margaret  felt  almost 
look  at  her  broken-hearted  husband, 
state  of  consternation  they  remain 
time.  At  last,  Eedfern  rose  hastily, 
"  I'll  just  step  down  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
her  what  she  knows  about  Clissell" 

No  sooner  said  than  done.    Eedfe: 
drowning  man,  clutched  at  a  straw.  £ 
that  the  woman  who  lived  on  the 
though  she  had  but    to  keep  the 
clean,  must  know  something  of  the  wh 
of  his  runaway  partner. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  plenty  to  say  foi 

but  she  could  say  very  little  about  Mi 

"  He  had  not  been  in  the  Chambers  a 

"Not  a  month  r*  asked  Eedfern,  r\ 

voice;  "he said  he  had  been  here  a  Ioe 

"What  a  pity,  dear,"  remarked  ] 

"  you  did  not  make  inquiry  about  it. 

the  landlord,  Mrs.  Brown  ?  " 

"I'll  fetch  his  card,  ma'am." 

The  card  directed  them  to  "  Mr.  Br 

house  agent,  Leadenhall-street."    Thi 

far  to  go.    They  soon  heard  all  he  h 

about  Mr.  Clissell.    He  knew  nothing 

respecting  him,  beyond  the  fact  tha 

received  a  reference,  and  took  him 

respectable  man.    He  was  very  son 

could  not  give  them  the  slightest 

suggested  the  employment  of  a  pol 

took  down  their  address— Hadley's  H 

bowed  them  out. 

It  was  already  late  ;  but  Margaret 
upon  any  account  leave  her  half- 
husband.  They  went  to  several  pla 
Mr.  Clissell  had  visited,  under  the  p: 
doing  business,  during  the  previc 
Eedfern  had  been  with  him  to  som< 
places,  but  Clissell's  dashing  nonchc 
completely  hoodwinked  him.  The  i 
the  same  in  every  quarter.  Go  w 
would,  they  soon  discovered  that 
knew  anything  as  to  the  whereaboi 
swindler.  One  said,  "  I  fancied  the 
when  he  was  here  with  you,  Mr.  Eed 
he  was  far  too  clever  for  me."  Anoti 
"  Is  there  anything  amiss  ?  I  hardly 
I  thought  so ;  but  he  seemed  tome  to 
deal  too  sharp." 
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Thtt  fatal  Monday  came  to  an  end.   Husband 
■ad  wife  returned  to  their  hotel  tired  and 
dejected.    Bedfern  fondly  hoped  that  the  land- 
lady might  possibly  know  something  of  Clissell ; 
but  the  did  not. 

"I know  him,  sir!"  she  exclaimed.    "He 

laay  hare  told  you  that  he  often  came  here ; 

Vmtlncrer  saw  him  till  the  day  before  you 

I   mired,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  would 

L  biing  two  friends  (of  course  meaning  you  two) 

1  ^  following  afternoon.    He  didn't  take  my 

Jittcy  it  all;  he  had  too  much  to  say.    You 

■tj  relj  upon  it,  he  will  never  set  foot  in  this 

i»ue  again." 

It  ii  needless  to  give  any  prolonged  account 
«f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bedfern's  proceedings  during 
tliefortnight  following  Clissell's  flight.  Eedfern 
Uamed  ererybody  but  himself— a  course  which 
■  gnenlly  adopted  by  those  who  rightly  have 
<Bij  tltemselrea  to  blame.  Even  Margaret, 
vi»Iud  recommended  greater  caution,  did  not 


escape  rebuke.  He  also  wrote  to  his  friend 
Bright,  in  Derbyshire,  bitterly  complaining  of 
his  erer  having  mentioned  such  a  fellow  as 
Clissell  to  him.  Bright  defended  himself  with 
warmth,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  stated 
at  the  very  outset  that  the  London  corn-factor 
had  only  been  known  to  him  "  in  the  way  of 
business."  This  disagreeable  fact  could  not  be 
disputed;  and,  although  the  draught  was  very 
nauseous,  it  had  to  be  taken.  After  a  few  days 
thus  spent,  Bedfern  called  for  his  bill  at  the 
hotel.  He  discovered  that,  when  payment  was 
made,  his  purse  contained  but  little  for  future 
contingencies ;  and  this  necessitated  immediate 
steps  to  obtain  less  expensive  accommodation. 
Aided  by  Mrs.  Hadley, "  furnished  apartments  " 
were  found  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Janson,  a 
good  woman,  who  knew  how  to  advise  people 
in  distress,  and  of  whom  we  shall  hear  a  little 
more  further  on. 

{To  he  continued,) 


STIKRISE. 


Sinnigs  is  oflen  among  the  most  beautiful 
^  the  common  phenomena  of  nature.  The 
^ht^  in  flat  countries,  and  they  who  are 
P^  up  in  towns,  are  strangers  to  its  full 
P^  To  see  the  sunrise  from  some  Alpine 
■^gkt  is  a  chief  point  in  the  traveller's 
I'^mme  of  sights  and  scenes.  The  steep 
^  toilBome  ascent,  the  night  bivouac,  are 
"^^  not  by  men  only,  but  by  feeble 
^'^  to  gaze  upon  that  which,  once 
W^,  is  never  forgotten.  The  first  break- 
^fcrth  of  the  grey  tints  of  morning, — the 
*^^y  creeping  on  of  twilight,  until  night's 
"A  Teil  has  been  all  drawn  ofi^, — the  soft 
distempered  radiance  of  the  early  sun,  star 
^  itar  paling  its  lustrous  brilliancy  in  his 
^  Ught, — the  rolling  off  of  mountain 
^^  and  of  the  denser  clouds  which  had 
capped  each  pinnacle  and  settled  in  stem 
■od  gloomy  majesty  upon  the  mountain's 
w>wning  height, — every  movement,  every 
>M»nent,  supplies  new  features  and  new  com- 
UoationB  of  beauty,  until,  in  roseate  loveli- 
Btti,  erery  glacier  and  every  peak,  sparkling 
"^itioyBtil  jewellery,  every  snow-fed  torrent 
«nd  rill,  yon  ch&let  perched  on  the  mountain- 
side, ^  rirer  beneath,  here  and  there  a 


distant  village,  haply  the  sunlit  towers  and 
roofs  of  the  spreading  city,  are  bathed  in 
light.  In  vain  does  the  painter  strive  to 
reproduce  them  on  his  canvas,  the  poet  to 
sing  them  in  his  verse.  The  genius  of  man 
is  all  feeble  to  set  forth  the  works  of  God,  in 
but  a  sunrise,  as  the  day  breaks  and  the 
shadows  flee  away. 

The  land  of  the  Jew  was  a  delightsome 
land,— a  land  of  beauty  and  of  glory.  The 
poets  of  the  Bible  were  familiar  with  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in  their 
fairest  and  most  striking  aspects.  And  when 
the  Spirit  of  God  rested  on  them,  He  conse- 
crated their  genius, — the  genius  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  Nahum, 
— to  clothe  God's  truth  in  the  pathos  and 
sublimity  of  truest  poesy. 

But,  if  elsewhere  and  at  other  times  more 
sublimely,  nowhere  and  never  more  sweetly, 
or  with  richer  prodigality  of  beauty,  has  the 
poetry  of  Nature  found  expression  than  in 
the  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  The 
rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys,  the 
vineyard,  the  apple-tree  of  the  woods,  the 
passing  away  of  winter  and  of  winter's  rain, 
the  flowers  appearing  on  the  earth,  the  time 
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of  the  pinging-hirds,  the  voice  of  the  turtle, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree,  the  garden  with 
its  spices,  living  waters,  and  streams  of 
Lebanon, — all  are  strung  together,  "like 
orient  pearls,"  to  set  forth  the  loveliness  of 
the  beloved  Bridegroom  and  of  Ihe  Church, 
His  beloved  Bride. 

And  thus,  in  the  imagery  of  the  Canti- 
cles (ii.  17),  we  wait,  as  the  night  spends 


itself  and  the  light  draws  nearer,  for  i\ 
Advent's  sunrise,  ushering  in  that  dajbrei 
which  shall  be  followed  by  no  evening ;  whe 
the  shadows  of  ignorance  and  care,  and  du 
appointment  and  sorrow,  and  death  and  tm, 
shall  ilee  away,  and  leave  an  unbeclouded 
earth  and  heavens  as  the  heritage  of  Ood'i 
saints. 

John  C.  Milleb,  D.D. 


THE   ETDENCES   OP   OUX   FAITH,   AUD   THE   PROGBESS  OP  MODEM   SCIE5CB. 

BY  TUE  KEV.    T.    RAGO,    CURATE  OP  MALIN'S  LEE,   SALOP;   AUTHOR  0»   "CREATION'S 
TEfrriMOXY  TO  ITS  GOD." 


I. 

HOW   DID   IT   COMB? 

**  Plain  words  for  plain  people"  arc  among  the 
great  wants  of  the  age.  It  is  not  easy  for 
educated  persons  to  put  aside  the  sort  of  lan- 
guage they  are  used  to,  and  go  back  to  homely 
Saxon,  and  words  chiefly  of  one  syllable :  and 
the  difficulty  of  using  such  plain  language  is 
still  greater  when  we  have  to  write  about  things 
which  are  almost  always  treated  of  in  a  higher 
style ;  and  which,  it  is  supposed,  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  common  words.  We  see,  however, 
that  the  devil  can  manage  to  infuse  doubts  and 
unbelief  into  the  minds  of  the  common  people, 
founded  upon  half-formed  and  unreal  notions  of 
what  these  hard  things  are.  It  is,  therefore, 
worth  the  effort  to  try  if  the  hard  cannot  be 
made  easy  ;  and  thus  the  doubts  be  cleared  and 
the  unbelief  corrected. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Editor  to  supply  in 
popular  language  for  the  pages  of  '*  OuB  Own 
Fireside,"  a  series  of  papers  on  the  evidences 
of  our  Faith,  as  tjiey  are  affected  by  the  pro- 
gress of  modern  science.  And  I  feel  better 
prepared  to  accede  to  his  request  because  I  have 
been  lately  engaged  in  <yi)ening  up  thus  simply, 
to  the  miners  and  iron-men  of  the  district  in 
which  my  heavenly  Father  has  placed  me,  the 
wonders  of  Uis  universe,  and  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  it  reveals  to  us.  Familiar  words 
will  often  enable  us  to  understand  matters 
which  are  far  from  familiar.  The  things  I  have 
to  write  about  are  some  of  the  hardest  and 
deepest  that  have  ever  engaged  the  reasoning 
powers  of  man.  Therefore,  as  I  wish  to  be 
understood,  I  have  chosen  and  intend  to  choose 
easy  and  suggestive  titles  and  an  easy  style. 

"  How  DID  IT  COMB  P"  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  g;reat  qacstio&s  that  ttre  now  agitating  man- 


kind, in  the  disputes  between  the  believer  UMJ 
the  disbeliever.  It  is  the  great  question  npa 
which  hang  our  duties  in  tJbe  present  life,  id! 
our  hopes  in  the  life  to  come.  The  Bible  tdk 
us  clearly  how  everything  came.  Its  opening 
words  are  ;  "In  the  beginning  God  created tlu 
heavens  and  the  earth."  And  the  first  chaptoi 
of  St.  John  tells  us  concerning  the  Second 
Person  in  the  Godhead,  "All  things  wci^ 
made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  nol 
anything  made  that  was  made."  Here  is  ii 
explicit  answer  to  the  question,  ask  that  qa6» 
tion  concerning  what  we  may.  But  man] 
men  are  not  satisfied  with  that  anawm 
They  aspire  to  bo  wise  above  what  is  written 
They  tell  us^hat  things  **  never  were  madcv 
in  the  strict  and  natural  sense  of  the  woiJ 
"made ;  "  and  they  have  presumed  to  showil 
the  spontaneous  origin  or  spontaneous  geneii 
tion  of  worlds,  of  animals,  and  of  germs  firai 
which  all  living  things  proceeded. 

"  Spontaneous  origin !"  "  Spontaneous  gsafj 
ration !"  I  think  I  hear  some  of  my  readoj 
saying,  **  You  promised  to  write  to  us  in  pl4 
and  simple  language  ;  what  do  you  call  thisr 
Why,  my  friends,  I  call  it  neither  pbii 
nor  simple  language  ;  but  the  words  are  i^ 
mine.  And,  to  my  thinking,  they  might  hui 
been  invented  for  the  very  purpose  of  boUieiili 
simple  minds,  and  putting  anxious  inquirers  4 
the  right  scent ;  as  the  bloodlxounds  that  n| 
lowed  lining  Charles  are  said  to  have  been  pd 
off  the  right  scent,  by  somebody  dustiiig  I 
quantity  of  snuff  at  the  foot  of  the  oak-M 
in  which  he  was  concealed.  ^ 

The  moaning  of  the  word  ?'  spontanecmt,"  ^ 
connected  with  this  question,  is  "aeiiiig  4 
growing  of  itself."  To  talk  then  of  "sp^ 
neous  origin"  or  "spontaneous  generatton,"  i 
to  talk  of  things  "  coming  of  themselTes*'*    Bl 
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an  d4>  anything  until  it  ifl  in  bcinp^, 
19  power  to  ioill  or  to  do;  and  to 
»eing  is  to  do  sometliing, — if  we 
lat  anything  **  came  of  itself,"  it  is 
I  saying  it  was  in  being  before  it 
It  which  anybody  may  see  is  utter 

t  be  satisfied,  however,  with  giving 
nswer,  though  it  is  one  which  no 
asoning  can  ever  get  over.    I  pur- 

and  my  readers,  seated  at  "  Oub 
Di/'  should  examine  all  the  chief 
lich  the  opponents  of  our  faith  have 
t  forward  in  support  of  the  absurd 
t  things  "came  of  themselves,"  in 
ire  may  thus  see  how  God's  world 
the  truth  of  Grod's  word;  and  ex- 
ir  as  it  can,   clear  proof  that  all 

first  created,  "the  herb  yielding 
lit-treo  bringing  forth  fruit  whose 
jclf,"  and  the  animal  endowed  with 
>pagate  and  thus  continue  its  kind. 
)ractical  form  in  which  the  idea  of 

origin  was  presented  to  us  by  dis- 
as  by  calling  attention  to  the  eflects 
ion  and  putridity.  When  things  rot 
t,  there  is  often  to  be  seen  upon 
ible  mould ;  and  within  them  may 
ving  creatures  of  various  kinds, 
nail  for  the  naked  eye  to  see,  but 
ss  living  creatures,  as  clearly  pos- 
fe  as  wo  ourselves,  or  the  huge 
it  we  gaze  on  with  wonder.  If 
» of  themselves,"  then  was  the  con- 
that  in  other  conditions  larger 
ight  do  tlie  same.  True,  they  had 
and  fermenting  matter  to  produce 

on  the  other  hand,  the  disbeliever 
>eg8  the  question"  of  the  eternal 
the  matter  out  of  which  all  things 
oon,  by  the  way,  which  I  am  not 
give  him,  beg  as  hard  as  he  may, 
till  urge  the  question  concerning 

matter,  "  How  did  it  come  P" 
,  however,  to  the  apparent  products 
ion  and  putridity.    It  was  easy  to 
it  the  maggots  which  putrid  things 
sre  produced  by  flics  of  some  kind 

eggs  there:  and  they  were  led 
fee  lay  their  eggs  there  because  it 

food  for  the  maggots  to  live  upon. 
loidd  have  taught  the  examiners 
ttle  creatures,  animal  or  vegetable, 
rere  obliged  to  use  magnifying- 
\ce,  were  produced  in  the  same 
;  that  their  germs  or  seeds  were 
o  escape  our  sight.  It  should  have 
ikUf  bat  did  not.    For  many  years 


"  spontaneous  generation"  was  a  point  in  dis- 
pute. Most  men  thought  that  in  such  minute 
things  we  should  never  bo  able  to  disprove  it ; 
and  many  good  Christians  yielded  so  far  as  to 
concede  that  this  might  be  one  of  (rod's  methods 
of  creation. 

I  admire  the  principle  of  "  one  thing  at  a 
time,"  and  like  to  finish  matters  as  I  go  on; 
but  this  question  as  to  the  products  of  fermen- 
tation and  putridity  soon  became  involved  in 
another,  with  which  it  was  essentially  con- 
nected, and  to  that  I  must  now  turn. 

In  the  year  1675,  a  celebrated  Dutch  physician, 
named  Anthony  Leuwenhoek,  who  had  pre- 
viously made  several  communications  to  the 
English  Eoyal  Society  on  the  discoveries  he 
had  made  with  his  microscope,  called  attention 
to  tho  existence  of  minute  living  creatures  in 
sea-water,  well-water,  snow-water,  and  rain- 
water which  had  been  exposed  for  a  few  days 
to  the  sunlight.  Of  some  of  them,  he  reported  t 
"  They  were  a  thousand  times  smaller  than  the 
eye  of  a  large  louse ;"  and  of  others,  that  "  One 
million  of  them  could  not  equal  the  dimensions 
of  a  grain  of  coarse  sand."  These  things  ap- 
peared to  our  forefathers  like  "  something  new 
under  the  sun  ;"  and  observations  were  multi- 
plied by  such  as  could  get  possession  of  a  good 
microscope.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
Leuwcnhoek  was  dealing,  not  in  fancies,  but 
in  facts.  These  little  creatures,  generally 
called  infusoria  or  animalcula,  have  since  been 
arranged,  like  larger  animals,  into  orders,  classes 
and  species ;  a  great  part  of  which  work  was 
done  some  thirty  years  ago  by  Dr.  C.  G. 
Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin :  and  no  Natural  History 
can  now  be  considered  as  at  all  complete  which 
does  not  enter  into  the  history  of  them  as  well 
as  other  living  creatures. 

Very  naturally,  as  the  knowledge  of  these 
minute  animals,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
became  popular,  tho  question  of  spontaneous 
production  which  had  previously  clung  to  the 
apparent  products  of  fermentation  and  putri- 
di^,  clung  tenaciously  to  them;  and  the  question 
arose,  "  How  did  thejf/  come  P"  The  simple  fact 
that  year  after  year,  yea  century  after  century, 
successions  of  the  same  creatures  were  observed, 
so  clearly  described  as  to  be  at  once  recognised 
and  known,  just  as  a  horse  is  known  to  bo  a 
horse,  and  a  dog  a  dog,  ought  to  have  taught 
mankind  that  they  were  produced  by  parents, 
whose  first  parents  were  originally  created. 
And  some  of  them  were  actually  observed 
giving  birth  to  their  progeny.  Yea,  and 
Ehrenberg  assures  us  that  at  such  a  rate  was 
the  propagation  carried  on,  that  one  might  in 
two  days  become  the  originator  of  eight  mUUom, 
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Abont  racli  minute  creatnref,  however,  tliere 
mint  needs  be  much  mjiterj  han^j;,  because 
ther,  as  well  as  their  f^rms,  ej?^,  or  seeds,  are 
too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eve.  Puz- 
Eling  questions  were  easily  asked — "  How  did 
they  come  in  thtJt  place  or  in  ihai^  where  none 
of  their  parents  were  preriously  seen  ?  "  Two 
gentlemen  also,  Mr.  Crosse  and  Mr.  Weeks, 
when  making  electrical  experiments  for  other 
pnrpo^es,  stated  that,  by  the  power  of  electri- 
city, liring  creatures  were  actually  made, 
created,  or  brought  into  existence,  by  their 
own  acts  under  their  own  eyes.  Tiiesc 
creatures  turned  out  to  be  no  new  ones,  but 
of  a  kind  well  known  and  described  as  the 
**  Acarus  honidus ;"  and  therefore  it  was  at  once 
strongly  suspected  that,  instead  of  making 
living  creature,  they  had  only  hatched  egns. 
This  opinion,  too,  was  strongly  corroborated 
by  the  facts  ascertained  by  Ehrenberg  and 
others,  that  the  germs  or  eggs  of  animalcula 
and  minute  vegetables  are  constantly  floating 
about  in  the  air ;  and  many  of  them  may  pos- 
sibly be  carried  wherever  air  can  penetrate. 

Mr.  Schulze,  an  experimenter  to  whom  the 
world  is  much  indebted,  tried  to  set  this  vexed 
question  at  rest :  and  gave  the  details  of  his 
experiments  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of 
Jameson's  '*  Philosophical  Journal."  He  par- 
tially filled  a  glass  flask  with  water,  in  which 
he  placed  some  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, closing  it  wath  a  good  cork,  through 
which  two  glass  tubes  were  passed ;  and  after 
boiling  the  water  in  a  sand  bath  to  kill  all 
living  things  and  germs,  fixed  to  the  tubes  an 
apparatus  by  which  the  air  could  at  any  time 
be  renewed  in  it,  but  only  by  passing  through 
oil  of  vitriol,  which  would  destroy  all  germs  or 
living  things.  This  flask  he  placed  in  his  win- 
dow for  nine  weeks  before  the  summer  sun, 
and  beside  it  an  open  vessel  containing  water 
and  other  portions  of  the  same  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  In  the  water  of  the  open 
vessel  he  observed  on  the  third  day  various 
minute  animals  and  vegetables.  In  the  closed 
one,  though  he  renewed  the  air  three  times 
a-day  for  nine  weeks,  daily  observations  dis- 
closed no  living  creature  of  any  kind.  When, 
however,  it  was  opened  to  the  air,  a  few  days 
produced  them  in  profusion  also  there. 

Thus  Mr.  Schulze  made  it  clearly  apparent 
that  where  no  eggs  or  seeds  were  admitted, 
neither  light  nor  heat,  nor  any  other  active 
power  of  the  sunbeams,  would  bring  living  crea- 
tures into  being ;  and  this  seemed  to  settle  for 
ever  the  question  "  How  did  they  come  P"  It 
has  had,  however,  a  still  further  settling  within 
tlia  ptat  three  years.    The  French  Academy  of 


I  Sciences  oflTered  the  ADiiimbeii  prise  for  tk 
j  year  1862«  for  *'  the  best  experiments  to  thror 
I  a  light  on  the  question  of  generation  caM 
spontaneous."  That  prise  was  unanimooilj 
!  awarded  to  M.  Pasteur,  now  a  membo 
'  of  the  Institute,  for  his  memoir  "On  tke 
Organized  Corpuscles  existing  in  the  AtnMh 
sphere."  In  that  memoir  he  clearly  showed 
that  germs  of  living  creatures  are  suspended 
in  the  ordinary  air  we  breathe,  from  s^iieli 
germs,  in  the  cases  which  ba£9e  observation 
the  animalcula  are  produced.  And  he  showed 
it  by  bringing  air,  in  glass  receivers,  from  the 
high  peaks  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and  tbe 
glacier  of  Montanvert,  higher  up  than  tka 
stratum  of  air  which  contains  those  genDi* 
To  this  purer  air  those  suitable  infusions  wew 
exposed  which,  in  ordinary  csases,  produced 
multitudes  of  animalcula,  and  by  fbrtf-iix 
such  experiments  not  a  living  creature  wu 
produced. 

Here,  then,  was  a  safe  answer  to  the  qnei- 
tion  '*  How  did  they  come  P "  as  connected 
with  creatures  about  whose  origin  the  inqmxy 
was  most  difficult.  "  They  came  firom  parenti 
originally  called  into  existence  by  one  wbo 
has  power  to  create  and  make" 

I  might  go  over  the  same  ground  with  tke 
'*  foraminifera,"  or  minute  shell-fish,  that  \wk 
like  the  scum  and  froth  of  the  mighty  deep; 
but  it  would  be  juH  the  same  ground,  sad  I 
may  safely  leave  that  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ovt- 
pentcr,  who  has  lately  published  a  volume  on 
the  subject. 

The  question  has  had  other  very  distinct 
phases  ;  and  to  the  next  of  them  I  now  tun. 
In  the  year  1G12,  the  astronomer  Simon  Ma- 
rius  made  the  first  recorded  discovery  of  whit 
has  since  been  called  a  nebula.  He  found  i 
patch  of  light  in  the  heavens,  among  the  >tan 
which  are  called  '*  the  girdle  of  Andromeds." 
which  he  compared  to  the  light  of  a  candle  leen 
through  a  piece  of  horn.  By  the  end  of  thft 
century  fivo  other  nebulous  patches  had  been 
discovered ;  and  there  was  much  Bpeeulation  ti 
to  their  nature.  About  the  close  of  the  next 
century,  Sir  William  Herschell  (then  pbdn  Pr. 
Herschell)  had  made  up  the  number  to  8,600i 
And  while  Lacaille  contended  that  the  nebols 
were  of  two  kinds, — some  only  apparently  fodi 
but  really  clusters  of  stars  whose  distance  msdt 
their  rays  appear  commingled;  others resllj 
patches  of  luminous  matter  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  celestial  vault, — HenehcU 
maintained  for  years  the  opinion  that  all  tk* 
nebuln  consisted  of  clusters  of  stars ;  and  tiut 
there  was  no  essential  difference  between  tilioi* 
of  the  most  dissimilar  appearanoe^  besidei  tint 
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iT  or  less  distance,  or  greater  or  less 
I  of  die  component  stars.  The  sug- 
of  others,  however,  caused  that  great 
rayer;  and  when  the  numerous  patches 
began  to  be  classed  into  some  fancied 
nd  arranged  into  what  were  called 
py  nebul»/'  "cometary  nebulae,"  "solar 
'  and  **  nebulsD  proper,"  —  evidence 
so  come  upon  him  that  there  might  be, 
1  throughout  the  regions  of  space,  a  sort 
us  or  elementary  matter,  which  gradu- 
lided,  or  gathered,  under  the  influence 
tation,  into  denser  bodies;  and  thus, 
tea,  planets  and  stars  be  formed.  Nor 
ere  wanting  apparent  indications  of 
ige  of  this  progress,  from  mere  gas  to 
>rmed  stars,  in  the  uncertain  lumps  or 
of  light  which  his  telescope  revealed  as 
in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  wide 
of  immensity. 

discoveries  were  enough  for  the  crea- 
id  of  La  Place  to  work  upon ;  and 
r  out  what  is  called  the  "Nebular 
'  showing  how  from  such  diffused  gas, 
ogether  by  the  laws  of  nature,  all  the 
n  existence  had  been  formed ;  and  other 
rere  now  in  process  of  formation.  And 
»eliever  thus  appeared  to  obtain,  what 

long  desired,  a  universe  without  a 
d  to  discover  how  tporlds  at  least,  with 
€r  help  of  floating  gas,  could  **  come  of 
res."  This  fancy  formed,  for  nearly 
entury,  the  principal  groundwork  of 
very  scientific  attack  upon  the  Bible, 
iired  flatly  to  contradict  its  plain  doc- 
r  creation ;  and  though  some  men, 
ielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
ed  to  show  that  even  this  could  be 
reation,  if  it  were  God's  mode  of  opera- 
t  none  could  deny  that  **  the  Word  " 
o  describe  a  different  kind  of  creation  ; 
ibit  to  our  view  a  God  who  was  more 
t/y  active,  and  ever  present  with  His 
ng  power,  amid  the  worlds  He  made, 
iiffieulties  in  which  thinking  scientific 
AS  seemed  to  be  involved,  were,  how- 
rercome  by  patient  waiting.  The  pro- 
r  discovery  did  not  stop  just  where  it 
lave  served  the  purpose  of  the  infidel. 
pes  were  still  improved :  and  the  power- 

of  Lord  Kosse,  at  Parsonstown,  at 
dispelled  this  nebulous  vision,  by  re- 
into  start  the  nebul»  which  had  been 
red  umreMohable  ;  and  showing,  instead 
ds  in  process  of  formation,  numberless 
already  formed,  whose  distance  had 
>  hidden  from  the  eye  all  but  the  milky 
of  their  bright  rays  commingled.    Thus 


was  frustrated  the  second  great  attempt  of  the 
opponents  of  Eevelation,  to  show  how  things 
**  come  of  themselves." 

And  there  has  been  yet  another,  and  a  third 
attempt.  The  discoveries  of  physiologists  have 
made  it  pretty  evident  that  all  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  (our  own  among  the  number) 
are  built  up  by  and  with  what  are  called 
" cells"  —  little  moist  bladders  covered  by 
a  membrane,  and  containing  granules,  or 
minute  grains,  within  them.  Through  this 
membrane,  or  cell-wall,  fluids  can  pass.  The 
cells  (themselves  too  small  for  the  naked  eye 
to  see)  imbibe  fluids,  swell,  burst,  and  let  out 
the  granules  which,  in  their  little  womi  have 
been  formed  into  other,  lesser,  independent 
cells.  These,  like  themselves,  after  having 
attained  full  growth  from  granules  within, 
produce  their  kind  in  like  manner.  This  is 
said  (and  I  "believe  with  truth)  to  be  the  way 
in  which  things  grow.  Some  of  the  smallest  of 
living  creatures,  as  the  yeast  fungus,  the  red 
snow  of  Arctic  and  Alpine  regions,  and  the 
monad  animalcula,  are  only  such  single  cells ; 
and  other  creatures  are  formed  of  multitudes 
of  cells. 

Now  the  "  come  of  itself  "  philosophers  have 
argued  that  these  cells  have  the  power  of 
"  taking  on  new  forces,  and  aggregating  in  new 
directions,"  so  that  (I  use  their  own  words) 
"  from  modifications  in  the  inherent  power  of 
the  cell  different  organic  bodies  result;"  or, 
"  external  forces  so  act  upon  the  cell  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  totally  distinct  form  of  organization ;" 
and  like  then  does  not  produce  its  like,  but 
something  very  different.  Give  them  the  cell 
then,  and  they  will  present  you  in  turn  with 
something  that  is  not  created,  is  not  made,  but 
*'  comes  of  itself.''  And  they  instance  the 
entozoa,  or  creatures  living  in  the  flesh  or 
intestines  of  other  creatures  (as  the  tape-worm 
in  man),  aa  examples.  And  if  one  creature 
can  thus  "  come  of  itself,"  give  time  enough, 
and  wl^  not  all  P 

And  now  do  they  get  the  cell?  In  going 
through  the  writings  of  one  whose  name  I  can- 
not mention  without  respect,  the  learned  and 
venerable  Humboldt,  I  met.  with  a  passage 
which  showed  his  unhappy  bias,  and  seemed 
something  like  an  illegitimate  attempt  to  get  it. 
It  ran  thus — "  Mucilaginous  granules  produce 
by  their  juxtaposition  a  cytoblast  of  definite 
form,  around  which  a  vesicular  membrane 
forms  a  closed  cell."  I  know  that  many  of 
my  readers  cannot  understand  these  hard 
words,  so  I  will  translate  them  into  plain  Eng- 
lish thus — "  Little  sticky  particles  of  matter  too 
small  for  the  eye  to  see,  happening  to  get  toge- 
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thcr,  stick  to  one  another,  and  a  skin  growing 
round  them  forms  a  cell." 

Where,  howcTcr,  is  life  to  come  from  ?  This 
would  not  bo  a  living  cell,  but  a  dead  one. 
Moreover,  the  learned  man  just  reverses  the 
order  of  being,  and  makes  the  child  produce 
the  parent.  In  every  observed  case, — and  ten 
thousand  observations  liave  been  made, — it  is 
not  the  granules  that  form  the  cell,  but  the  cell 
that  forms  the  granules ;  and,  after  maturing 
them,  gives  birth  to  them  as  other  cells,  so  that 
the  first  step  in  self-production  falls  to  the 
ground. 

And  the  second  step  is  like  the  first,  mere 
Hciion.  Modern  research  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  production  of  entozoa.  Natural- 
ists have  discovered  many  **  alternations  of 
generation ; "  nay,  instances  (some  of  which, 
if  they  have  not  already,  will  doubtless,  ere 
long,  be  brought  before  the  readers  of  "  Oub 
Own  Fibesidb  ")  in  which  creatures  change 
their  shape  and  habits,  and,  still  unlike  their 
parents,  produce  creatures  which  attain  the 
parent's  shape.  It  has  been  clearly  discovered 
how,  by  one  of  these  changes  of  generation. 


the  germinating  principle  of  the  tape-woi 
gets  into  the  human  intestines;  and  oth 
worms  are,  doubtless,  *'  bred "  in  a  simili 
though  perhaps  less  complicated  manner.  I 
egg  is  hatched,  and  the  creature  grows,  wli, 
it  meets  with  the  needful  conditions. 

Thus,  then,  in  whatever  form  the  quesfio 
has  yet  come  before  the  world,  tlie  answer  t 
*'  How  did  it  come  P"  concerning  ecert/  tkk^ 
and  every  creature  is,  **  It  was  generated  bi 
parents,  originally  produced  by  One  who  hai 
power  to  produce  them,  and  whose  almiglU] 
will  called  them  into  being.*'  And  this  agree 
with  the  testimony  of  the  Word—'^ln  tb 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  tb 
earth,"  and  ''  All  things  were  made  by  Him .  th 
manifest  and  manifesting  God],  and  witkou 
Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made." 

My  treatise  is  already  too  long ;  or  I  h* 
intended  to  answer  the  question,  sometioii 
asked,  "  Why  is  it  not  as  easy  to  conceire  of 
creature  coming  of  itself  as  of  a  God  coming  fl 
Himself."  This  may  (D.v.)  form  the  snbjec 
of  some  future  paper,  under  some  such  title  a 
"And  what  before  that  P" 
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praiscth  her." — Pkov.  xxxi.  28. 


The  celebrated  John  G.  Lavater  was  pastor  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
Ho  published  several  volumes  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  a  great  many  sermons.  He  had  a 
remarkable  facility  in  writing  poetry ;  his  verses 
were  harmonious,  unaffected,  and  often  vigorous. 
But  his  chief  claim  to  distinction  was  his  famous 
essay  on  Physiognomy,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  all  languages.  Lavater  was  a 
most  amiable  and  pleasing  enthusiast.  Ho 
combined  unconmion  penetration  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  character,  that  amounted  almost  to 
childlike  crediUity ;  and  the  overflowing  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition  made  him  universally 
belored.  He  was  born  in  1741,  ana  died  in 
1801,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  from  a  French 
soldier,  at  the  taking  of  Zurich. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  private 
journal  of  Lavater  furnish  a  lovely  picture  of 
domestic  happiness,  and  the  potent  influence 
for  good  exercised  by  '*  a  virtuous  woman  " — 
one  that  "  feareth  the  Lord  " — whose  "  price  is 
far  above  rubies : " — 

"  January  2d. — My  wife  asked  me,  during 
dinner,  what  sentiment  I  had  chosen  for  the  pre- 
sent day.  I  answered,*Henceforth,  my  dear,  wo 
will  pray  and  read  together  in  tiie  morning,  and 
choose  %  common  sentiment  for  the  day.    The 


sentiment  I  have  chosen  for  this  day  is:  'Gift 
to  him  that  asketh  of  thee ;  and  from  him  ilu^ 
would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  awtyJ 
*  Pray  how  is  this  to  be  understood  ? '  said  rii* 
I  replied,  'Literally.'  *  That  is  very  strangi 
indeed !  *  answered  she.  I  said,  with  soni 
warmth,  '  Wo  at  least  must  take  it  so,  mj 
dear ;  as  we  would  do,  if  we  heard  Jesus  Ciintf 
himself  pronounce  the  words.  *  Give  to  him  tk* 
asketh  of  thee,'  says  He,  whose  property  all  a] 
possessions  are.  I  am  the  steward  and  not  tb 
proprietor  of  my  fortune.'  My  wife  merdj 
replied,  that  she  would  take  it  into  eotff 
deration. 

"  I  was  just  risen  from  dinner,  when  a  wiAw 
desired  to  speak  with  me  ;  I  ordered  her  to  b 
shown  into  my  study.  '  My  dear  sir,  I  entm 
you  to  excuse  me,'  said  she ;  '  I  must  pay  siS 
house  rent,  and  I  am  six  dollars  too  short  • 
have  been  ill  a  Tf  hole  month,  and  could  hirdl 
keep  my  poor  children  from  starving.  I  nml 
have  the  six  dollars  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Fiaj 
hear  me,  dear  sir.'  Here  sho  took  %  SMft 
parcel  out  of  her  pocket,  untied  it*  and  ssil 
'  There  is  a  book  enchased  with  nlrers  V 
husband  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  betnithei 
It  is  all  I  can  spare ;  yet  it  will  not  bemffieHii 
I  part  with  it  with  reluctance,  lor  I  \ 
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iioir  I  shall  redeem  it.  My  dear  sir,  can  you 
issirt  mer'  I  answered,  'Good  woman,  I 
nnnot  assist  yoa ; '  so  sayinp^,  I  put  my  hand 
ireidentally,  or  from  habit,  into  my  pocket ;  I 
hid  about  two  dollars  nnd  a  half.  'That  will 
not  be  sufficient,'  said  I  to  myself;  '  she  muat 
hiTe  the  wh-'^le  sum ;  and  if  it  would  do,  I  want 
it  myself/  I  asked  if  she  had  no  patron,  or 
fiicQd,  who  would  assist  her.  8ho  answered, 
*Xo;  not  a  lirinff  soul ;  and  I  will  rather  work 
wiiole  nights,  than  ^o  from  Iiouso  to  house.  I 
j  kite  been  told  you  were  a  kind  gentleman.  If 
'  JOB  cannot  help  mo,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me 
[  fwgi?ing  you  so  much  trouble.  I  will  try  how 
I  ein  extricate  myself.  God  has  never  yet 
fonaken  me  ;  and  I  hope  He  will  not  bcf^in  to 
tini  away  from  me  in  my  seycnty-sixth  year.* 
)lj  wife  entered  the  room.  O  thou  trait  )rou3 
heart!  I  was  angry  and  ashamed.  I  should 
hare  been  glad  if  I  could  have  sent  her  away 
inder  some  pretext  or  other ;  because  my  con- 
icience  whispered  to  mo,  *  Give  to  him  that 
iiketh  of  thee,  and  do  not  turn  away  from  him 
tEo  would  borrow  of  thee.'  My  wife,  too, 
vbispered  irresistibly  in  my  ear, — *  She  is  an 
hoaestt  pious  woman,  and  has  certainly  been  ill ; 
doaasiiit  her,  if  you  can.'  Shame,  joy,  avarice, 
lad  the  desire  of  assisting  her,  struggled  toge- 
ther in  my  heart.  I  whispered, '  I  have  but  two 
dollars  by  me,  and  she  wants  six.  I  will  give 
her  something,  and  send  her  away.'  My  wife, 
pressing  my  hand  with  an  affectionate  smile, 
Kpeated  aloud  what  my  conscience  had  been 
viuspering,  '  Give  to  him  who  asketh  thee,  and 
do  not  turn  away  from  him  who  would  borrow 
of  thee.'  I  asked  her  archly,  'Whether  she 
vould  give  her  ring  to  enable  me  to  do  it?' 
'With  great  pleasure,'  she  replied,  pulling  off 
her  ring.  Tlio  good  old  woman  was  too  simple 
toobserye,  or  too  modest  to  take  advantage  of 
U»  action.  When  she  was  going,  my  wife 
ukedhcr  to  wait  a  little  in  the  passage.  *  Were 
70Q  in  earnest,  my  dear,  when  you  olTered  your 
nngp'-gaid  I.  'Indeed  I  was,'  she  replied: 
'Do  you  think  I  would  sport  with  charity? 
Snaember  what  you  said  to  me  a  quarter  of 
in  hour  ago.  I  entreat  you  not  to  make  an 
ostentation  of  the  Gospel.  You  have  always 
l^en  10  benevolent.  Why  arc  you  now  so 
^ward  to  assist  this  poor  woman  ?  Did  you 
IMA  know  there  are  six  dollars  in  your  bureau, 
ttd  it  will  be  quarter  day  very  soon?*  I 
pnued  her  to  my  heart,  saying,  '  You  are  more 
iig^teoiu  than  I.  Keep  your  ring.  I  thank 
yott.'  I  went  to  the  bureau,  and  took  the  six 
^oUan.  I  waa  seized  with  horror^  because  I 
W  aaidy  '  I  cannot  assist  you.'  The  good 
vvbui  at  firat  thought  it  was  only  a  small  con- 


tribution. When  she  saw  that  it  was  more,  she 
kissed  my  hand,  and  could  not,  at  first,  utter  a 
word.  *  How  shall  I  thank  you! '  she  exclaimed : 
*  Did  you  understand  mo  ?  I  liavo  nothing  but 
this  book  ;  and  it  is  old.'  '  Keep  the  book  and 
the  nioncy,'8aid  I,  hastily ;  *  and  thank  God,  not 
mo.  I  do  not  deserve  your  thanks,  becauKC  I 
so  long  hesitated  to  lirlp  you.*  I  sliut  the  door 
after  hor,  nnd  was  so  much  nsliamcd  that  i 
could  hardly  look  at  my  wife.  *  iMy  dear,*  said 
she,  *  make  yourself  easy ;  you  have  yielded  to 
my  wishes.  While  I  w  ear  a  golden  ring,  (and 
you  know  I  have  several,)  you  need  not  tell  a 
fellow-creature  in  distress  that  you  cannot 
assist  him.'  I  folded  Iut  to  my  heart  and  wept.'* 
**  January  2;}rd,  17t»0. — My  servant  asked  me 
after  diimer,  whether  she  should  sweep  my 
room.  I  said,  *  Yes  :  but  you  must  not  touch 
my  books  or  papers.'  I  did  not  speak  with  the 
mild  accent  of  a  good  heart.  A  secret  uneasi- 
ness, and  fear  that  it  would  occasion  me  vexa- 
tion, had  token  possession  of  me.  When  slio 
had  been  gone  some  time,  I  said  to  my  wife, 
'  I  am  afraid  she  will  cause  some  confusion  up- 
stairs.' In  a  few  moments,  my  wife,  with  the 
best  intentions,  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  told 
tho  servant  to  be  careful.  *Is  my  room  not 
swept  yet  ?'  I  exclaimed,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs.  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  I  ran 
up  into  my  room ;  as  I  entered,  the  girl  over- 
turned an  inkstand,  which  was  standing  on  the 
shelf.  She  was  much  terrified;  I  called  out 
harshly,  *  What  a  stupid  beast  you  are !  Have 
I  not  positively  told  you  to  be  careful  P  *  My 
wife  slowly  and  timidly  followed  me  upstairs. 
Instead  of  being  ashamed,  my  anger  broke  out 
anew.  I  took  no  notice  of  her ;  running  to  tho 
table  lamenting  and  moaning,  as  if  the  most 
important  writings  had  been  spoiled;  though 
in  reality  the  ink  had  touched  nothing  but  a 
blank  sheet,  and  some  blotting-paper.  Tho 
servant  watched  an  opportunity  to  steal  away, 
and  my  wife  approached  me  with  timid  gentle- 
ness. '  My  dear  husband !  *  said  she.  I  stared  at 
her,  with  vexation  in  my  looks.  She  embraced 
me — I  wanted  to  get  out  of  her  way.  Her  face 
rested  on  my  choek  for  a  few  momenta — at  last, 
with  unspeakable  tenderness,  she  said,  'You 
will  hurt  your  health,  my  dear.'  I  now  began 
to  be  ashamed.  I  was  silent,  and  at  last  began 
to  weep.  *  What  a  miserable  slave  to  my 
temper  I  am  1  I  dare  not  lift  up  my  eyes.  I 
cannot  rid  myself  of  the  dominion  of  that 
sinful  passion.'  My  wife  replied,  *  Consider,  my 
dear,  how  many  days  and  weeks  pass  away, 
without  your  being  overcome  by  anger.  Let 
us  pray  together.'  I  knelt  down  beaide  her ; 
and  she  prayed  so  naturally,  bo  fervently,  and 
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80  much  to  the  purpose,  that  I  thanked  God 
sincerely  for  that  hour,  and  for  my  wife." 

"Novemher,  1772. — My  dear  wife  is  still 
very  ill ;  she  is,  however,  a  lamh  in  patience 
and  goodness ;  full  of  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
without  self-will,  reposing  in  the  lap  of  heavenly 
love." 

"January,  1773. — I  awoke  a  little  before 
seven  o'clock,  and  addressed  myself  to  the 
paternal  goodness  of  God.  I  heard  the  voice 
of  my  dear  wife,  went  to  her,  and  we  blessed 
each  other  with  the  tenderest,  sweetest,  and 
most  innocent  affection,  discoursing  on  the 
fate  which,  almost  to  certainty,  will  befall  us 
the  present  year." 

"January  6th. — ^A  bottle  was  overturned 
and  broken  to  pieces.  A  tranquil,  gentle, 
smiling  look  from  my  wife,  restrained  my  rising 
anger." 

"  January  12th. — No  one  can  be  more  averse 
to  the  application  of  the  rod  than  I  am  myself. 
I  have  never  chastised  my  son  mytelf:  fearing 
I  should  do  it  with  too  much  passion,  I  have 
always  left  his  punishment  to  my  more  gentle 
wife.  My  child  has  the  best  of  hearts,  yet  he 
sometimes  needs  the  rod.  The  advice  to  leave 
children  to  the  bad  consequences  of  their 
actions  looks  very  specious  on  paper ;  but  who- 
ever has  the  care  of  children  will  know  that, 
among  a  thousand  cases,  this  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible in  one  instance.  For  instance,  it  is  im- 
possible always  to  remove  scissors  and  pen- 
knives from  the  table ;  and  if  it  were  possible, 
I  would  not  do  it.  External  circumstances 
shall  not  accommodate  themselves  to  my  chil- 
dren ;  on  the  contrary,  my  children  must  learn 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances. 
They  shall  not  learn  not  to  touch  a  penknife 
where  there  is  none ;  but  they  must  learn  not 
to  touch  one  where  there  are  ten.  If  my  child 
disobey  me,  I  give  him  a  slap  on  the  hand; 
which,  however  hard  it  may  be,  is,  after  all, 
less  than  the  least  hurt  he  might  receive  by 
handling  the  penknife.  I  would  gladly  leave 
him  to  the  consciences  of  his  disobedience,  but 
what  if  he  should  put  out  an  eye,  or  disable  a 
hand !  I  lately  found  a  razor  full  of  notches, 
and  was  gobg  to  put  myself  in  a  passion ;  but 
I  pacified  myself  instsjitly.  I  asked,  in  a 
serious  tone,  'My  son,  have  you  had  this 
razor  P'  *  Yes,  papa.' — I  have  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  that  my  child  should  never  tell  lies ; 
I  therefore  said,  'I  shall  not  punish  you  this 
time,  because  you  have  readily  told  me  the 
truth.'  Children  will  certainly  never  tell  lies 
except  from  fear  of  punishment." 

"January  12th. — I  spoke  with  my  wife  of  our 
children.  I  said,  '  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
ihey  will  not  grow  old,  though  they  are  in 


general  very  healthy.'  It  gave  me  great  satis 
faction  to  hear  her  reply,  with  much  resigna 
tion,  'The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  Thanl 
God!  they  have  not  been  created  in  vain 
They  are  our  children,  and  the  children  of  thei 
heavenly  Father,  whether  they  live  or  die." 

"  January  18th. — When  I  was  called  tobrea^ 
fast,  the  beautiful  group  which  had  assembly 
almost  moved  me  to  tears.    My  dear  wife  vra 
in  the  bed ;  little  Henry  at  her  left  hand,  and 
Nannette  on  her  footstool    upon  two  ohain 
before  the  bed.     She  was  giving  them  tto 
soup.    I  took  a  pencil,  and  sketched  that  familf 
scene  on  paper.    My  wife  said,  smiling,  'Yoa 
forget  one  person  that  belongs  to  the  group, 
and  is  sharing  our  pleasure.'     My  joy  WM 
complete.    God  bless  you,  darlings  of  my  hetri, 
God  bless  you !     I  tried  to  imprint  this  lossi 
indelibly  on  my  mind.     Such  things  are  lo 
extremely  sweet  in  recollection." 

"January  *«K)th. — My  dear  wife  was  notVeH 
Only  a  God-like  patience  could  bear  what  ihi 
endures.  My  little  Nannette  shouted  when  I 
entered  the  room.  The  little,  innocent,  lovdjf 
child!  I  was  obliged  to  struggle  against  my 
wish  to  take  her,  lest  I  should  lose  time.  I 
wrote  a  little  while,  but  could  resist  no  longer. 
I  took  her  up  and  carried  her  to  her  mother  and 
brother.  Some  trifles  vexed  me.  My  wift 
observed  it,  and  silently  gave  me  her  hani 
'  I  will  be  good,'  said  I,  with  a  filial  voice ;  ttd 
my  serenity  returned." 

"  June  3rd. — My  wife  waked  me,  saying,  *D  ■ 
is  seven  years  to-day  since  we  were  miniedL 
I  told  her  it  should  be  celebrated  by  a  litfc 
festival  for  the  children. 

"  Some  things  that  detained  me  in  the  mom« 
ing  tempted  mo  to  grow  impatient,  becanse  I  _ 
wanted  to  have  a  little  pleasure  with  my  fanii^*  i 
At  length,  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  so.    We  weib<1 
to  the  apartment  where  my  wife  and  I  had  M  \ 
knelt  together  in  prayer ;  we  recalled  tomemoiy  ] 
all  the  particulars  of  our  wedding  day,  mnniBg  j 
over  the  seven  years  which,  notwithstandn^  4 
all  our  trials,  we  had  spent  so  happily.   Wf  ^ 
related  to  our  boy  how  we  had  been  waiA  - 
and  he  listened  with  much  interest,  which  filM 
our  hearts  with  pleasure.    We  gathered  ill  Ai 
flowers  we  could  find,  strewing  some  of  A^ii^ J 
on  the  lap  of  Nannette,  whom  I  pushed  kh^ 


ward  in  her  little  carriage,  while  Henry,  i 
hair  I  adorned  with  the  rest,  was  drawing  i^ 
vehicle.  Their  precious  mother  looked  on  wiA 
pleasure.  I  ordered  Henry  to  be  drenad  it 
his  Sunday  garments,  and  read  to  himaHfli*' 
song,  which,  notwithstanding  I  had  oompoiel 
it  in  a  great  hurry,  drew  a  pearly  tear  of  jof 
from  his  mother's  eyes.  I  left  the  happy  obpA 
with  reluctance."  d 
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CX)MPOSKD  BY  ALFRED  J.   CALDICOTT,   WORCESTER, 
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Be  kind  to  one  another  ; 

Scatter  the  seeds  of  love 
AVide  o'er  the  Held  of  hearts,  and  rich 

The  harvest  wealth  will  prove  ; 
A  wealth  more  truly  precious 

Than  aught  beneath  the  sun. 
Which  India's  diamonds  could  not  buy, 

And  yet  how  lightly  won. 

Be  kind  to  one  another. 


Be  kind  to  one  another, 

Not  to  the  good  alone. 
E'en  to  the  cold  and  selfish  heart 

Let  deeds  of  love  be  shown. 
So  shall  ye  be  Ilis  children. 

Who  rains  His  gifts  on  all. 
And  ev'n  upon  the  thankless  ones 

Bids  his  bright  sunbeams  fall. 

Be  kind  to  one  anotl 
Words  hy  A.  L.  Wmt 
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DABKNSSS. 

Fathbe  !  O  Father !  though  the  way  is  black, 
Keep  me  still  uigh,  and  guide  me  on  to  Thee, 
Oft  I  am  fallingi  for  the  untrodden  track 
Is  rough  and  full  of  stones  that  weary  me* 

Moimtains  and  moorlands — still  the  mist   is 

there: 
Plains  and  low  valleys  :— -but  with  colder  sweep 
Thy  night  winds  numb  me,  and  the  freezing  air 
And  snows  around  are  driving  me  to  sleep. 
And  yet,  my  Father,  if  this  be  Thy  way, 
Though  it  be  dread,  yet  I  would  bless  Thee 

BtiU. 
If  it  be  Thine ! — but  if  my  footsteps  stray, 
Let  me  return  to  do  Thy  gracious  will. 

If'xi  be  Thine  ?— Oh,  Thou  art  watching  me, 
And  Thou  hast  ordered  every  cross  and  thorn : 
And  ever — e'en  in  wearying  mystery, 
I  shall  be  safe — though  lacerate  and  torn. 

And  Thou  wilt  lead  me  home,  and  there,  in 

rest, — 
Best  sweetened  by  the  toils  and  sorrows  o  er; 
And  free  from  sin,  and  leaning  on  Thy  breast, 
I  shall  recall  Thy  love  and  fall  no  more. 

FfiEDEBic  W.  IUgo. 


THE    SAFE    nA.EBOUit. 

One  end — a  chief  end — of  trial  is  t 
our  wills  into  perfect  submission  to  th 
God.  A  work  of  humiliation  indeed 
knows,  if  we  do  not,  how  much  of 
need,  to  Bhow  us  the  rebellious  i 
which,  often  unsuspected,  lurks  wit 
and  then  how  much  of  trial  we  need  b( 
are  compelled  to  yield  up,  unreser?e< 
self-confidence  and  self-sufficiency,  a 
despairing  mariners  who  have  long  L 
to  brave  the  storm  unaided  in  the  o] 
take  refuge,  where  refuge  only  can  b< 
in  the  hour  of  human  extremity, 
SAFE  HABBOTJB  of  Ood's  Boverei^ 
gracious  will. 

A  NEW  TESTAMENT  FBATEB* 

"  That  ye  may  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all 
God."— C0L088.  iv.  13. 

Who  would  be  God's,  must  trust,  no 
Not  murmur,  fear,  demand ; 

Must  wholly  by  Him  guided  be. 
Lost  in  that  lovinghand : 

Must  turn  where'er  He  leads,  nor  sa 

Whither,  0  whither,  points  the  way 
Fbom  tus  Gi 
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"Mr  FATUES   IS   TUE    HUSBANDMAN." 

There  are  other  treasures  that  come 
through  sorrow,  and  sorrow  alone.  There 
ire  celestial  plants  of  root  so  long  and  so 
deep  that  the  land  must  be  torn  and  fur- 
rowed, ploughed  up  from  the  very  founda- 
tion, before  they  can  strike  and  flourish; 
and  when  we  see  how  God's  plough  is 
driving  backward  and  forward  and  across, 
rending,  tearing  up  tender  shoots,  and  bury- 
ing Boft  wild-flowers,  we  ask  ourselves, 
What  is  He  going  to  plant  P 

Not  the  first  year,  nor  the  second,  after 
the  ground  has  been  broken  up,  does  the 
purpose  of  the  husbandman  appear.  At 
b>t  we  see  only  what  is  uprooted  and 
ploughed  in, — the  daisy  drabbled,  and  the 
Tiolet  crushed, — and  the  first  trees  planted 
toid  the  unsightly  furrows  stand  dumb  and 
•iisconsolate,  irresolute  in  leaf,  and  without 
flower  or  fruit.  Their  work  is  under  the 
ground.  In  darkness  and  silence  they  are 
pttlting  forth  long  fibres,  searching  hither 
ttid  thither  under  the  black  soil  for  the 
length  that  years  hence  shall  burst  into 
liwin  and  bearing. 

U  may  seem  now  winter  and  desolation 

tni  you.     Tour  heart  has  been  ploughed 

■i  harrowed,  and  is  now  frozen  up.     There 

ioot  a  flower  left,  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not 

third  to  sing, — ^and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 

■y  hrightep  flowers,  any  greener  herbage, 

*ifl  spriog  up,  than  those  which  have  been 

tan  away  :  and  yet  there  will.    Nature  her- 

rif  teaches  you  to-day.     Out-doors  nothing 

kt  bare  branches  and  shrouding  snow ;  and 

jet  you  know  that  there  is  not  a  tree  that  is 

^  patiently  holding  out  at  the  end  of  its 

^ha  its  coming  buds,  frozen  indeed,  but 

"billed.    The  rhododendron  and  the  lilac 

^^t  theur  blossoms  all  ready,  wrapped  in 

^'C'^cloth,  waiting  in  patient  faith.     Under 

^  frozen    ground    the    crocus    and    the 

*^Jiicmth  and  the  tulip  hide  in  their  hearts 

^  perfect  forms  of  future  flowers.     And  it 

ieren  so  with  you:  your  leaf-buds  of  the 

bture  are  frozen,  but  not  killed ;  the  soil  of 

'OUT  heart  has  many  flowers  under  it  cold 

od  still  noWy  but  they  will  yet  come  up  and 

loom.  Anok, 


A    LIFE    LESSOK. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars  Lad  desolated 
Europe,  the  country  was,  like  all  countries 
after  war,  full  of  shattered  households,  of 
widows  and  orphans  and  homeless  wan- 
derers. 

A  nobleman  of  Silesia,  the  Baron  von 
Kottwitz,  who  had  lost  his  wife  and  all  his 
family  in  the  reverses  and  sorrows  of  the 
times,  found  himself  alone  in  the  world, 
which  looked  more  dreary  and  miserable 
through  the  multiplying  lenses  of  his  own 
tears.  But  he  was  one  of  those  whose  heart 
had  been  quickened  in  its  death  anguish  by 
the  resurrection  voice  of  Christ;  and  he 
came  forth  to  life  and  comfort.  He  bravely 
resolved  to  do  all  that  one  man  could  to 
lessen  the  great  sum  of  misery. 

He  sold  his  estates  in  Silesia,  bought  in 
Berlin  a  large  building  that  had  been  used  as 
barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and,  fitting  it  up  in 
plain,  commodious  apartments,  formed  there 
a  great  family -establishment,  into  which  he 
received  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  fami- 
lies that  had  been  broken  up  by  the  war, — 
orphan  children,  widowed  and  helpless 
women,  decrepit  old  people,  disabled  sol- 
diers. These  he  made  hia  family,  and  con- 
stituted himself  their  father  and  chief.  He 
abode  with  them,  and  cared  for  them  as  a 
parent.  He  had  schools  for  the  children  j 
the  more  advanced  he  put  to  trades  and  em- 
ployments ;  he  set  up  a  hospital  for  the  sick ; 
and  for  all  he  had  the  priestly  ministrations* 
of  his  own  Christ-like  heart. 

The  celebrated  Professor  Tholuck,  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  modern  Germany,, 
was  an  early  ^ro%^  of  the  old  Baron's,  who, 
discerning  his  talents,  put  him  in  the  way  of 
a  liberal  education.  In  his  earlier  years, 
like  many  others  of  the  young  who  play  with 
life,  ignorant  of  its  needs,  Tholuck  piqued 
himself  on  a  lordly  scepticism  with  regard  to 
the  commonly  received  Christianity,  and 
even  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  the  Mohammedan  to  the  Christian  reli-^ 
gion.  In  speaking  of  his  conversion,  he 
says, — "  What  moved  me  was  no  argument, 
nor  any  spoken  reproof,  but  simply  that^ 
divine    image  of    the  old    Baron  walking 
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before  ray  soul.  That  life  was  an  argument 
always  present  to  me,  and  which  I  never 
could  answer;  and  so  I  became  a  Chris- 
tian." 

In  the  life  of  this  man  we  see  the  victory 
over  sorrow.  How  many  with  means  like 
his,  when  des'>lated  by  like  bereavements, 
have  lain  coldly  and  idly  gazing  on  the 
miseries  of  life,  and  weaving  around  them- 
selves icy  tissues  of  doubt  and  despair, — 
doubting  the  being  of  a  God,  doubting  the 
reality  of  a  Providence,  doubting  the  Divine 
love,  embittered  and  rebellious  against  the 
power  which  they  could  not  resist,  yet  to 
which  they  would  not  submit !     In  such  a 


chill  heart-freeze  lies  the  danger  of 
And  it  is  a  mortal  danger.  It  is  a 
that  must  be  resisted,  as  the  man 
whirling  snows  must  bestir  himself 
will  perish.  The  apathy  of  melancho 
be  broken  by  an  effort  of  religion  ai 
The  stagnant  blood  must  be  made  to 
active  work,  and  the  cold  hand  wai 
clasping  the  hands  outstretched  to' 
in  sympathy  or  supplication.  To  res 
human  being  from  destitution  and 
some  homely  c very-day  course  of  n 
tions,  is  one  of  the  best  possible  toi 
alteratives  to  a  sick  and  wounded  spi 


THE    BIBLE    SEABGHED. 
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SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS,  ETC. 

1.  What  proofs  of  Abraliam's  faith  are  to 
be  found  in  nig  history  P 

2.  Name  some  other  Scripture  characters 
eminent  for  faith  P 

3.  What  woofs  of  Elijah's  courage  and  bold- 
ness for  GoQ  are  to  be  found  in  his  history  P 

4.  Name  other  Scripture  instances  of  like 
boldness. 

6.  How  did  Josiah  sliow  his  reverence  for 
the  Word  and  ordinances  of  God  P 

6.  Give  Scripture  examples  of  like  reverence. 

7.  Prove  from  the  history  of  Moses  that  he 
was  a  "  meek  "  man :  and  name  an  occasion 
when  his  meekness  failed  him. 

8.  Quote  some  exhortations  to  meekness  from 
the  New  Testament:  and  mention  some  who 
were  eminent  for  this  grace. 

9.  For  what  Christian  grace  was  Nehemi  ah 
especially  eminent  P  What  similar  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  Scripture  P 

10.  Give  proofs  of  St.  Paul's  zeal  from  his 
history. 

I. 

The  initial  letters  will  name  one  of  Paul's 
fellow-prisoners. 

1.  An  eloquent  Jew. 

2.  One  who  would  not  be  a  fratricide. 

8.  The  prophet  who  spoke  most  of  Christ. 

4.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  Patriarchs. 

5.  Paul's  son  in  the  faith. 

6.  A  wicked  and  malicious  mechanic. 


7.  One  who  "  hearkened  "  to  good  p 

8.  A  weak  people  who  inhabit  strong; 

9.  The  king  who  put  to  death  Jai 
John. 

10.  The  abode  of  Terah,  before  he  . 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

11.  A  companion  in  captivity. 


n. 

The  initial  letters  will  form  an  ad 
to  one  who  had  been  forgiven. 

1.  A  procrastinator. 

2.  A  younger  son  preferred. 

3.  One  who  communed  much  with  C 

4.  A  bold  confessor. 
6.  A  loving  sister. 

6.  A  precious  seed-time. 

7.  A  spot  famous  for  beautiful  trees. 

8.  A  transgressor  who  tried  to  lay  ti 
on  another. 

9.  One  whose  patriotism  prompted 

action. 

10.  A  guest  who  received  marked  a1 

11.  A  bad  king  lamented  by  a  good 


ANSWEES. 
(See  page  79.) 

1.  ApoUos.    1  Cor.  i.  1,  2  J  xvi.  12. 

2.  Because    Talmai  was  Absalom'i 
father.    2  Sam.  iii.  3  ;  xiii.  37. 
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S.  Oeba  and  Mizpah,  with  the  materials  of 
JiiDiL    1  Kings  xy.  17,  21,  22. 

i  Yes :  he  reigned  40  years ;  and  when  ho 
ditd,  Behoboam,  his  son,  was  41  years  of  age. 
l][ingSxL42,43,'  xiy.  21. 

5.  Ebed-melech,  the  Ethiopian.  Jer.  xxxviii. 
M3, 28 ;  xxxix.  15—18. 

d.  Zeresh,  the  wife  of  Haman.  Esther  v. 
12-U;  vii.  9, 10. 

7.  SauL  Gilboa.  1  Sam.  xixi.  1—1.  2  Sam.  i. 

8.  The  threshing-floor  of  Nachon,  or  Chidon. 
2  Sam.  vi.  6—8.     1  Chron.  xiii.  9—11.    And 


that  of  Araunah,  or  Oman.    2  Sam,  xx\f,  18 — 
25.    1  Chron.  xxi.  15—28.    2  Chron.  iii.  1. 

9.  King  Ahab.     1  Kings  xxi.  20. 

10.  **  Holiness  to  tlie  Lord."     Exod.  xxviii. 
36—38. 

11.  Eliphaz,  the  Tcmanite.     Job  iv.  1, 17. 

12.  At  Lystra.    Acts  xiv.  8—13. 


1.  Gabriel.  St.  Luke  i.  19.  2.  Elijah.  2 
Kings  ii.  2.  3.  Ilachilah.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  1. 
4.  Adoram.  1  Kings  xii.  18.  5.  Zophar.  Job 
xi.  1—6.  6.  Israel.  2  Kings  xvii.  22,  23.— 
Gehazi  (2  Kings  iv.  31). 


ptuBmt  "gtutimp  fax  anx  ^am  mxH  gim^j^te^ 

FAITHFUL    LOVE. 
A  TALE  OP  THE  AFEICAN  SLAVE  TKADE. 

BY  WILLLUI  H.    0.    KINGSTON',   ESg. 

"  0  the  heart  is  a  free  and  a  fetterless  thing ! " — Axon. 


HSKE  exists  an  extensive  district 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  about 
forty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  far- 
famed  river  I^iger,  known  as  the 
Yoruba  country.  Fifty  years  ago 
i^m  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  and 
fclUuBg  pATts  of  equatorial  Africa,  the  in- 
kMaate  having  also  attained  to  a  considerable 
jBeiiit  of  civilization,  and  made  fair  progress 
katty  iAdusVrial  arts. 

Hwb  came  those  dreadful  wars,  carried  on 

^tke  more  powerful  and  cruel  chiefs,  for  the 

inrpoie  of  making  slaves  to  sell  to  the  white 

^nien,  who  carried  them  away  to  toil  in  the 

fhttitioBt  of  I^orth  and  South  America  and 

Cabi,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  once  happy 

l^tpk  of  Yotttba  was  brought  to  an  end.    The 

*niige  mlert  ef   Dahomey  and    Lagos  now 

jmiie  Botoriova   for   the    barbarities   they 

iiiisled  on   ike  unofiending  tribes  in  their 

^^wliood.    Hie  Yoruba  country  was  the 

cUnf  leene    of    their    hunting    expeditions. 

TowM  and  Tillage  were  attacked  and  burned ; 

tke  able-bodied  men  and  young  women  and 

cliildren  were  carried  off  into  slavery;  the 

iged  were   mthleaaly  murdered,   fields    and 

plantations  were  laid  waste,  and  a  howling 

rildemess  was  left   behind.    At  length  the 

eattered  remnanta  of  the  population  who  had 

leaped   from    slavery  and  death,  assembled 

»gethetr,  in    a   spot  among  rocks  especially 


stroDg  by  nature,  where  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  a  stand  against  their  persecutors. 
Here  they  built  a  town,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Abbeokuta,  or  the  place  among 
the  rocks.  It  increased  rapidly  in  population 
and  extent,  for  niXmerous  were  the  unfortunates 
in  search  of  a  home  and  rest  and  peace. 

Lagos,  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the 
slave-dealers,  which  the  Yorubans  most  had  to 
fear,  has  since  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British,  and  has  been  declared  an  Enghsh 
colony  or  settlement ;  but  Dahomey,  governed 
by  its  bloodthirsty  monarch,  with  his  army  of 
six  thousand  Amazons  and  £ve  thousand  jfiaXo 
warrior8,'stiil  exists  as  a  terrible  scourge  to  the 
surrounding  territories. 

On  the  confines  of  the  Yoruba  country  existed 
a  beautiful  village,  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  relentless  slave-hunting  foe. 
It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  stream, 
which  gave  freshness  to  the  air,  and  fertility 
to  the  neighbouring  plantations.  Palms,  dates, 
and  other  trees  of  tropical  growth,  overshadowed 
the  leaf-thatched  cottages,  in  which  truly  peace 
and  plenty  inight  be  said  to  reign.  Although 
true  happiness  cannot  exist  where  Christianity 
is  not,  and  where  the  fear  of  the  fetish  and  the 
malign  influence  of  the  spirit  of  evil  rules 
supreme  over  the  mind,  the  people  were  cou- 
tcutod,  and  probably  as  happy  as  arc  any  of 
the  couullcbs  numbers  of  tiie  still  benighted 
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cliildr^n  of  Africa.  Euraours  of  wars  and 
slave-hunts  reached  them,  but  they  had  so 
long  escaped  the  inflictions  others  had  suffered, 
that  they  flattered  themselves  they  should 
escape  altogether.  So  little  accustomed  are 
the  negro  race  to  look  to  the  future,  contented 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  moment,  that 
as  they  did  not  actually  see  the  danger,  they 
allowed  no  anticipation  of  evil  to  mar  their 
happiness.  The  hearts  of  the  dark-skinned 
children  of  that  burning  clime  are  as  suscep- 
tible of  the  tender  sentiments  of  love  and 
friendship  as  many  of  those  boasting  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization  and  a  complexion  of  a 
fairer  hue.  No  couple,  indeed,  could  have 
been  more  warmly  attached  than  were  young 
Andra  and  Mina,  who  had  lately  become  man 
and  wife,  and  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
village.  They  were  industrious  and  happy, 
and  from  morning  till  night  their  voices  might 
bo  heard  singing  <is  they  went  about  their 
daily  work.  Andra  employed  himself  prin- 
cipally in  collecting  the  various  products  of 
the  country,  to  sell  to  the  traders  who  occa- 
sionally visited  the  district, — palm  oil,  and 
gold  dust  from  the  neighbouring  rivulet,  and 
elephants'  tusks,  and  skins  which  he  took  in  the 
chase. 

At  length  Mina  gave  birth  to  a  child,  a  little 
boy,  which  proved  a  great  addition  to  their 
happiness,  and  drew  still  closer  the  bonds  of 
their  affection.  Indeed,  no  people  can  be 
fonder  of  their  children  than  are  the  negroes 
of  Africa. 

Soon  after  little  Sobo  was  bom,  Andra  set 
off  on  a  hunting-expedition,  with  several  other 
villagers,  t<jlling  Mina  that  he  must  get  her 
some  fresh  soft  skins  for  their  child's  bed,  and 
that  he  must  be  more  industrious  than  ever,  as 
he  had  a  family  to  provide  for. 

Mina  entreated  him  not  to  be  long  away. 

"  Two  or  three  days  will  see  me  back,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  chase,"  was  his  answer, 
in  a  cheerful  tone. 

Mina's  heart  sank  within  her — ^why,  she 
could  not  tell.  With  anxious  eyes  she  watched 
him  and  his  companions,  as,  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  lances  in  hand,  they  disappeared 
among  the  trees. 

Seldom  had  Andra  and  his  party  been  more 
successful.  More  than  one  lion,  several  ante- 
lopes, and  numerous  monkeys  were  killed. 
Even  a  huge  elephant  was  conquered  by  their 
skill  and  cunning.  The  skins  of  the  animals 
slaughtered  were  hidden  in  safe  places,  to  be 
taken  up  on  their  return.  Excited  by  their 
success,  they  proceeded  even  further  than  they 
intended.    Night  surprised  them,  and  collect- 


ing together,  they  formed  a  camp,  wit 
blazing  in  the  centre,  to  keep  off  the 
beasts  roaming  around. 

Their  supper  having  been  discussec 
were  merrily  laughing  and  talking  ovc 
adventures,  when  they  were  startled  I 
terrific  shouts  and  cries  close  to  them, 
grasped  their  arms,  but  before  a  bow  c 
drawn,  a  body  of  warriors  rushed  in  o 
with  clubs  and  swords,  knocking  o 
cutting  down  all  who  stood  at  bay,  or  att 
resistance.  Some  attempted  to  csca] 
they  were  completely  surrounded, 
were  killed  by  their  savage  assailants,  ai 
bodies  were  left  where  they  fell.  The 
number  were  secured,  with  their  arms 
tightly  behind  them,  and  they  found 
selves  captives  to  the  troops  of  the  I 
Dahomey,  towards  whose  capital  the; 
marched  away  in  triumph.  They  hac 
enough  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  s 
of  their  countrymen,  to  know  that  th€ 
never  more  expect  to  taste  the  sweets  of ' 
but  they  were  scarcely  aware  of  the  1 
cruelty  to  which  the  will  of  the  tyrant '. 
Dahomey  might  compel  some  of  them  to 
Bitter,  too,  was  the  anguish  which  pooi 
suffered,  when  he  felt  that  he  should  f 
be  separated  from  his  beloved  Mina. 

The  journey  was  long  and  tedious,  i 
captives'  feet  were  torn  by  the  thorns, 
by  the  hard  rocks  over  which  they  had  1 
but  whenever  they  lagged  behind  the 
urged  on  by  the  long  spears  of  their  re 
captors.  Arrived  at  the  capital,  the 
astonished  at  its  extent,  and  the  nm 
its  inhabitants,  and,  more  than  all,  by  t 
army  they  saw  drawn  up  for  the  inspe 
the  king.  They  had  little  opportunity  o 
much,  for  they  were  soon  conducted 
large  low  building,  where  they  were 
by  iron  shackles  back  to  back,  to  a  Ion 
scarcely  able  to  move. 

After  remaining  here  for  several  dayi 
and  others  were  separated  from  the 
panions,  and  carried  to  a  building  on  < 
of  the  great  square  of  the  city,  where  al 
ceremonies  were  performed.  Dreadful 
assailed  their  ears  both  by  day  and 
They  heard  they  were  uttered  by  the 
victims  offered  up  by  the  savage  king 
spirits  of  his  departed  ancestors. 

They  were  not  long  left  in  doubt  as 
was  to  be  their  fate.    They  also  wen 
destroyed  in  the  same  manner.     Some  < 
number,  on  hearing  this,  sank  into  a 
apathy,  others  loudly  bemoaned  their  c: 
and  others  plotted  how  they  might  esot 
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old  tldnk  only  of  his  beloved  Mina, 
ixiety  and  angoisli  liis  absence  would 
ed  her. 

th  Andra  and  nine  otbera  were  taken 
told  they  were  to  enjoy  the  high 
of  being  sacrificed  in  presence  of 
f.  They  were  now  dressed  in  white 
and  tall  red  caps  were  put  on  their 
heir  arms  and  legs  were  then  bound 
and  they  were  placed  in  a  sitting 
1  small  canoe-shaped  troughs;  and 
long  procession  were  carried  around 
),  amid  the  cruel  shouts  of  the  savage 

At  length  they  reached  a  high  plat- 
lope,  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  on 
the  king,  under  the  shade  of  a  vast 
surrounded  by  his  courtiers  and 
lelow  the  platform  were  collected  a 
)f  savages,  their  hideous  countenances 
p  with  fierce  delight  at  the  terrible 
ich  was  to  be  enacted.  Among  the 
od  several  men  of  gigantic  stature, 
!  savage-looking  than  the  rest,  armed 
?  knotted  clubs.  These  they  knew 
>ly  were  their  intended  executioners, 
f  them  attempted  to  plead  for  mercy ; 
knew  were  vain.  Their  eyes  glanced 
round,  now  on  the  assembled  throug 
w  on  the  groups  collected  on  the 
not  expecting  to  meet  a  look  of  com- 
med  towards  them.  But  yes,  among 
,  they  see  a  man  of  strange  appear- 
s  skin  is  white,  and  by  his  fine  dress, 
with  gold,  they  believe  him  to  be  a 
^f.  He  advances  towards  the  king, 
h.  eager  lool^e  addresses  in  a  strange 

What  he  says  they  cannot  tell,  till 
lan  of  their  own  colour  speaks,  and 
know  that  he  is  pleading  for  their 
only  pleading,  but  offering  a  large 
:  they  be  given  up  to  him.  How 
they  listen  for  the  reply  !  The  king 
bear  of  it.  The  spirit  of  his  father 
that  he  has  been  neglected  ;  that  his 
ist  have  become  degenerate ;  that  they 
ed  to  conquer,  since  so  few  captives 
I  sent  to  bear  him  company  in  the 

shades.  Again  the  strange  white 
ks,  and  offers  higher  bribes.  Curious 
ihould  take  so  much  trouble  about 
r  black  captives,  they  think.  What 
object  P  What  can  influence  him  P 
8  not  plead  altogether  in  vain.  The 
give  him  four  for  the  sum  he  offers, 
ore.  He  would  not  dare  thus  to  dis- 
I  shade  of  his  father,  and  the  white 
choose  whom  he  will.  The  victims 
ionaly   at   his   countenance.     It    is 


merciful  and  benign  they  think— unlike  any 
they  have  before  seen.  Which  of  them  will  he 
select  P 

He  does  not  hesitate  ;  he  knows  what  must 
be  passing  in  the  hearts  of  those  poor  wretches. 
He  quickly  lays  his  hand  on  four  of  them,  and 
turns  away  his  head  with  sorrow  from  the  rest. 
Andra  is  among  those  he  has  claimed.  They 
show  but  little  pleasure  or  gratitude  as  they 
are  released,  and,  being  stripped  of  their  sacri- 
ficial garments,  are  placed  under  charge  of  his 
attendants.  The  rest  of  the  miserable  captives 
are  held  up,  some  by  men,  others  by  tho 
Amazonian  warriors,  to  the  gaze  of  the  ex- 
pectant multitude,  who  shriek  and  shout 
horribly,  and  then  they  are  cast  forward  into 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  when  the  executioners 
set  on  them  with  their  clubs,  and  speedily 
terminate  their  sufferings.  For  several  suc- 
cessive days  is  the  same  horrible  scene  enacted, 
the  Fetish  men  declaring  that  the  spirit  of  the 
late  king  is  not  yet  satisfied. 

Andra  by  degrees  recovered  from  the  stupor 
into  which  his  sufferings,  mental  and  bodily, 
and  the  anticipation  of  a  cruel  death,  had  thrown 
him.  He  then  found  that  the  white  chief,  whos o 
slave  he  considered  himself,  was  no  other  than 
the  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war,  cruising 
off  tho  coast  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade — ^not  that  he  understood  very  clearly 
much  about  the  matter,  but  he  had  heard  of 
the  sea,  and  that  big  canoes  floated  on  it  which 
carried  his  countrymen  across  it  to  a  land  from 
which  none  ever  came  back.  Still,  as  this 
captain  had  certainly  saved  his  life,  he  felt 
an  affection  for  him,  and  hoped  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  his  slave,  and  not  be  sold 
to  a  stranger.  As  to  asking  to  be  liberated 
to  be  sent  back  to  Mina,  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  such  a  request  would  bo 
granted,  and  he  therefore  did  not  make  it.  At 
last  the  coast  was  reached,  and  a  ship  appeared, 
and  a  boat  came  and  took  them  on  board.  The 
captain  had  seen  something  in  Andra's  oounte- 
nance  which  especially  pleased  him,  so  he  asked 
whether  ho  would  like  to  remain  with  him ;  and 
Andra,  very  much  surprised  that  the  option 
should  be  given  him,  said,  "  Yes,  certainly." 

So  Andra  was  entered  on  the  ship's  books, 
and  soon  learned  not  only  to  attend  on  the 
captain,  but  to  be  a  sailor.  His  affection  for 
his  patron  and  preserver  was  remarkable. 
Whatever  Captain  Gordon  wished  he  attempted 
to  perform  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  while  ho 
was  attentive  and  faithful  in  the  extreme.  He 
soon  acquired  enough  English  to  make  him- 
self imderstood,  while  he  could  comprehend 
everything  that  was  said  to  him. 
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Tlio  Foam  was  a  very  fast  sailing  oorvetfee, 
and  had  already,  by  her  speed  and  the  sagacity 
with  which  her  cruising-ground  was  selected, 
made  more  captures  than  any  other  craft  of 
the  squadron.  Her  success  continued  after 
Andra  had  become  one  of  her  crew.  He 
always  got  leare  to  go  on  board  the  prizes  when 
they  were  taken  possession  of,  and  his  services 
were  soon  found  of  yalue  as  interpreter.  His 
object  was  naturally  to  inquire  about  news 
from  his  own  part  of  the  country.  He  was  not 
likely  to  obtain  any  satisfactOTy  information. 
Some  time  passed — another  capture  was  made. 
He  returned  on  board  the  corvette  very  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  and  was  often  seen  in  tears. 
Captain  Gordon  asked  him  the  cause  of  his 
sorrows.  He  had  learned  that  at  length  his 
own  Tillage  had  been  surprised  during  the 
night  by  the  slave-hunters  of  the  Xing  of 
DahomoTt  that  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  had 
escaped,  aad  that  all  had  been  carried  off  into 
captivity.  They  had  been  sold  to  different 
dealers,  and  had  been  transported  to  the  bara- 
coons  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  ready  for 
embarkation.  Where  Mina  had  been  carried 
he  could  not  ascertain;  only  one  thing  was 
certain— she  and  her  child  had  been  seen  in 
the  hands  of  the  I>ahomian  soldiers,  on  their 
way  to  Die  capitaL  His  beloved  Mina  was 
then  a  slave ;  and  he  by  this  time  full  well 
knew  what  slavery  meant.  He  had  seen 
several  slave  ships  captured,  and  the  horrors, 
the  barbarities,  and  indignities  to  which  the 
captives  on  board  were  exposed.  He  pictured 
to  himself  the  terrible  journey  from  the  in- 
terior, the  lash  of  the  brutal  driver  descending 
on  her  shoulders  as  she  tottered  on  with  her 
infant  in  her  arms,  her  knees  bending  from 
weakness,  her  feet  torn  with  thorns  and  hard 
roeka — she  who  had  been  so  tenderly  cared  for 
— ^whom  ho  loved  so  dearly ; — the  thought  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  looked  over  the 
side  of  the  ship*  and  gaaed  at  the  blue  waters, 
and  said  to  himself,  **  I  shall  find  rest  beneath 
them  I  in  the  world  of  spirit«  I  shall  meet  my 
own  Miiuif  9Jkd,  be  happy." 

One  of  the  oihoers  of  the  ship,  a  Christian 
mail>  had  watched  him.  He  had  before  observed 
his  melancholy  manner,  so  difierent  to  what  he 

had  at  fiifst  exhibited.  Lieutenant  L called 

him,  and  aiked  him  the  cause  of  his  sorrow. 

Andra  narrated  his  simple  history. 

*'And  no  one  has  thought  all  this  time  of 
imparting  any  knowledge  of  Gospel  truth  to 
this  poor  African/'  said  the  lieutenant  to  him- 
self; aad  a  blush  rote  on  his  own  cheeks. 
'*No  iiaie  shall  be  lost,  though,"  he  added; 
and  ho  unfolded  in  laaguage  titited  to  his  com* 


prehension,  and  in  all  its  simplicity,  the 
scheme  of  redemption  whereby  sinnii 
can  be  accepted  by  a  holy  and  just  Gtod  i 
from  sin,  through  the  great  sacrifice 
once  on  the  cross. 

Andra  listened  eagerly  and  attentive! 
ideas  of  suicide  had  left  his  mind.  He 
to  know  more  of  this  wonderful,  this  g 
news. 

"  Then,  Andra,  would  you  not  wish  t< 
so  merciful  and  kind  a  Master,  who  hi 
so  much  for  youP  "  asked  the  licutenan 

"Yes,  massa,  dat  I  would,"  answei 
African. 

"  One  way  in  which  you  can  do  so,  is 
patiently  and  humbly,  as  He  did,  the  af{ 
the  loving  God  thinks  fit  to  send.  He 
in  mercy,  depend  on  that.  God's  ways 
our  ways ;  but  the  all-powerf\il  God  wh 
the  world  must  of  necessity  know  bettc 
is  right  and  good  than  we  poor  frail 
creatures,  whom  He  formed  from  the 
the  earth,  and  who  but  for  His  will  wc 
stantly  return  to  dust  again." 

"  Me  see,  me  see,"  answered  the  negi 
tone  as  joyful  as  if  he  had  found  a  p 
great  price ;  and  so  he  had,  for  he  ha^ 
Gospel  truth. 

**  God  knows  better  than  we,"  was  b 
stant  remark  after  this  when  he  heard 
complaining  of  the  misfortunes  and 
life. 

The  ship  had  now  been  nearly  her  fu 
in  oommiision,  and  her  captain  was  u 
expectation  of  receiving  orders  to  return 
Poor  Andra's  heart  sank  ^rithin  him.  H 
either  quit  his  kind  master  and  his  still 
lieutenant,  or,  by  leaving  the  coast,  aban 
hopes  of  ever  again  seeing  his  beloved 
To  be  sure,  he  knew  that  she  might  h 
this  have  been  carried  off  to  the  Bn 
Cuba;  and  faint  indeed  was  the  expe 
that  they  ever  should  meet  in  this 
Then,  again,  another  feeling  arose :  "  1 1 
a  Christian,  and  she  is  still  a  heathen, 
can  God  receive  her  in  heaven?"  But 
time  he  thought — "Ah,  but  I  can  pray  t 
may  become  a  Christian.  God's  ways  i 
our  ways.  He  will  hear  my  prayers- 
know.  He  can  bring  about  by  some 
ways  what  I  cannot  accomplish."  And 
prayed  as  he  had  never  prayed  before.  ( 
Gordon  treated  Andra  with  unusual  ki 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  he  coi 
have  been  happier  on  board  any  ahip 
navy. 

Captain  Gordon  was  not  a  man  to  f 
his  cffortsi  as  long  as  he  remained  Oft  til#  i 
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refis  tho  abominable  traffic  in  liuman 
y  all  the  means  in  his  power.  The  Foam 
jd  cruising  accordingly  along  the  coast, 
in  at  the  different  stations,  till  one 
:,  at  daybreak,  a  suspicious  schooner 
n  at  anchor,  close  in  with  tho  shore, 
reasing  light  revealed  the  corvette  to 
a  board.  They  instantly  slipped  their 
ad  stood  along  the  beach,  while  the 
lade  all  sail  in  chase.  Of  the  character 
ressel  there  could  bo  no  doubt,  or  she 
aot  have  attempted  to  run  from  the 
war.  The  Foam  stood  as  close  in  as  the 
f  water  would  allow  j  farther  in  she  dare 

There  was  still  a  possibility  of  her 
I,  Andra,  as  usual,  was  the  most  eager 
i.  He  delighted  in  seeing  his  country- 
ed  from  slavery,  and  he  never  abandoned 
•e  of  meeting  with  Mina. — **I  pray  I 
r.  I  know  God  hear  prayer." 
rind  fell.  **  Out  boats,"  was  the  order. 
Gordon  went  himself.  The  chase  was 
(chooner.  A  boat  was  seen  to  put  oiT 
r  and  pull  towards  the  surf:  whether 
she  could  get  through  it  seemed  a 
i.  The  English  seamen  bent  to  their 
ley  were  resolved  to  reach  the  chase 
ihtf  could  again  get  the  breeze.  They 
alongside,  and  soon  sprang  over  her 
8.  No  resistance  was  made.  Poor 
glancing  round,  discovered,  to  his  dis- 
iient,  that  she  had  no  slaves  ou  board. 
Iter,  it  was  found,  had  landed  with  the 
rt  the  purchase  of  slaves.  One  of  the 
ew — a  mate,  he  looked  like — appeared 

a  peculiar  tlliokness  under  his  knees : 
detected  it,  and  pointed  it  out  to  the 
Tho  master-at-arms  was  ordered  to 
)  him.  Most  unwillingly  the  lellow 
up  hia  trousers — grinning  horribly  at 
alt  the  time — when-  ho  was  found  to 
a  pair  of  garters,  out  of  each  of  which 
lirty  doubloons. 

chooner't  head  being  put  off  shore,  the 
Qok  her  in  tow,  till,  a  breeze  springing 
waa  made  on  her  for  Sierra  Looue.  Tho 
truing  commenced  with  a  thick  mist  and 
Lndra,  from  his  quickness  of  vision,  was 
istantlj  employed  as  ouo  of  the  look- 
[e  was  on  the  watch  to  go  aloft  directly 

signs  of  clearing.  His  impatience, 
r,  did  not  allow  him  to  remuin  till  the 
ipersed.  Away  aloft  he  went,  observing 
uust  line  soon ;  den  I  see  sip."  He  had 
a  nany  minutes  at  the  mast-head  when 
ited — "  feip  in  shore  I"     Ho  had  dis- 

her  royala  above  the  mist.  Sail  was 
y  ttuide  in  c^aae.    dome  tioie  elapsod 


before  the  Foam  was  discovered.  Suddenly 
the  mist  cleared,  and  there  appeared  close  in 
shore  a  large  American  slave  ship.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  her,  with  her  great  beam  and 
wide  spread  of  canvas. 

Hoisting  American  colours,  the  stranger  made 
all  sail  to  escape.  He  was  standing  off  tho  land; 
but,. as  on  that  course  ho  would  have  had  to 
pass  unpleasantly  near  the  corvette,  he  tacked 
in  shore,  and  then  bore  away  along  the  surf, 
hoping  thus  with  his  large  sails  to  draw  ajiead 
and  escape.  The  light  wind  appeared  to  favour 
him,  but  Captain  Gordon  determined  that  it 
should  not.  Ordering  the  boats  away,  he  took 
one  with  a  strongly-armed  crew,  and  pulled  to 
windward  to  cut  off  the  chase,  while  two  others 
went  to  leeward,  so  that  his  chance  of  escaping 
was  small  indeed.  The  slave  captain  seemed  to 
think  so  likewise.  He  dared  not  meet  in  fight 
the  true-hearted  British  seaman.  Regardless 
of  the  risk  he  and  his  own  crew  woidd  rim  of 
the  destruction  he  was  about  to  bring  on 
hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  savage 
slave  captain  put  up  his  helm,  and  ran  the  ship 
under  all  sail  towards  the  shore. 

*"  What  is  the  fellow  about  ? "  exclaimed 
Captain  Gordon.  "  If  that  ship  is  full,  as  she 
seems  to  be,  she  has  not  less  than  four  or  five 
hundred  human  beings  on  board,  and  he'll  run 
the  risk  of  drowning  every  one  of  them." 

It  was  too  evident,  however,  that  this  was 
the  design  of  the  slaver's  captain.  His  heart 
was  seared.  Long  accustomed  to  human  suf- 
fering in  every  possible  form,  he  set  no  more 
value  on  the  lives  of  his  cargo  than  if  they  had 
been  so  many  sheep,  except  so  far  as  they  could 
bo  exchanged  for  the  all-potent  dollars.  On 
ilew  the  beautiful  fabric — for  beautiful  she  was, 
in  spite  of  her  nefarious  employment — to  de- 
struction. >Vith  all  her  sails  set,  tlirough  the 
roaring  surf  she  dashed,  then  roso  on  the 
summit  of  the  sea,  and  down  she  came,  striking 
heavily,  her  ropes  flying  wildly  and  her  sails 
tlapx>ing  furiously  in  the  breeze.  What  mat- 
tered it  to  the  slaver  8  crew  that  they  left  their 
hapless  passengers  to  perish !  Their  boats  were 
lowered,  and,  with  such  valuables  as  they  cottld 
secure,  and  some  of  the  slaves,  which  for  their 
greater  value  they  wished  to  save,  they  mado 
their  escape  to  the  shore,  leaving  the  ship,  with 
the  American  colours  Hying,  to  her  fate. 

Captain  Gordon  and  the  other  boats  now 
closed  with  the  wreck,  whUo  the  corvette  also 
was  standing  in.  When  close  as  she  could 
venture  to  come,  she  anchored,  and  the  master 
came  off  from  her  in  a  whale-boat  and  joined 
the  other  boats.  Terrible  was  the  sight  which 
now  met  the   eyea    of   the  English  seamen. 
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Andra  beheld  it,  too,  with  horror  and  anguish. 
As  the  ship  rolled  fearfully  from  side  to  side, 
the  terrified  negroes  forced  their  way  up  on 
deck,  and  in  their  wild  despair,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  many  leaped  into  the  raging 
breakers  which  swept  by  alongside,  and,  help- 
lessly whirling  round  and  round,  were  soon 
hidden  beneath  the  waves.  One  after  the  other 
the  poor  wretches  rushed  up  on  deck;  many, 
following  the  impulse  of  the  first,  leaped  over- 
board, to  meet  a  like  speedy  death;  others, 
clinging  to  the  wreck,  were  washed  overboard  ; 
some  of  the  stronger  still  clung  on ;  but  many 
yet  remained  below. 

**  This  is  sad  work,"  exclaimed  Captain 
Gordon.  "  We  must  save  these  poor  people 
at  all  hazards." 

A  cheer  was  the  reply  ;  and,  the  men  giving 
way,  the  boats  dashed  at  great  hazard  through 
the  surf  to  leeward  of  the  wreck ;  but  here  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  board  her  from 
the  heavy  lurches  she  was  making,  sending  the 
blocks  and  spars  and  rigging  flying  over  their 
heads,  and  threatening  to  swamp  the  boats 
should  they  get  alongside.  Still  Captain  Gor- 
don and  his  gallant  followers  persevered.  He 
waa  the  first  on  board,  and  Andra  leaped  on  the 
deck  after  him.  The  scene  appeared  even 
more  horrible  than  at  a  distance.  The  negroes, 
as  they  could  get  clear  of  their  manacles, 
climbed  up  from  the  slave  deck,  and  ran  to  and 
Ito,  shrieking  and  crying  out  like  people  de- 
prived of  reason.  Some  ran  on  till  they  sprang 
overboard ;  others  turned  again,  and  continued 
nmning  backwards  and  forwards,  till  the  sea- 
men were  compelled  to  catch  them  and  throw 
them  below  till  the  boats  could  be  got  ready 
for  their  rescue.  The  captain  ordered  Andra 
to  try  and  pacify  them.  He  answered,  that 
their  extreme  terror  arose  from  the  idea  which 
the  slaver's  crew  had  given  them,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  English  in  taking  possession  of  the 
vessel  was  to  cut' all  their  throats.  Andra  did 
his  best  to  quiet  their  fears  when  he  learned  the 
cause,  assuring  them  the  reason  the  British 
seamen  had  come  on  board  was  to  do  them 
good,  and  to  try  and  save  their  lives.  It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  they  would  credit 
his  assertions.  The  ship's  barge  had  now  been 
brought  in  and  anchored  just  outside  the 
rollers,  while  the  cutter  was  backed  in  under 
the  slaver's  counter-  Three  of  the  slaves  at 
a  time  were  then  allowed  to  come  up,  and 
were  lowered  into  the  boat,  from  which  the 
whale-boat  took  them  through  the  surf  to 
the  barge,  and  that  when  full  ultimately 
carried  them  to  the  corvette.  The  process  was 
of  necessity  slow,  the  toil  was  excessive,  and 


the  danger  very  great ;  but  the  British  seamen 
did  not  shrink  from  it.  Andra  had  from  the 
first,  while  acting  as  interpreter,  been  scanning 
the  countenances  of  all  he  met,  making  in- 
quiries of  those  who  could  understand  hit 
language  (for  all  could  not  do  so)  if  they  conid 
give  him  any  information  about  his  belored 
Mina.  Again  and  again  he  went  below,  Imt 
the  darkness  prevented  him  from  distinguishing 
any  one;  and  the  shrieks,  groans,  and  am, 
from  making  his  voice  heard,  or  from  heuing . 
what  any  one  might  have  said. 

Night  closed  on  the  hitherto  unremitfcii|j 
labours  of  the  gallant  crew.    They  had  tlmj 
saved  two  hundred  poor  wretches,  but  upwiidl  1 
of  two  hundred  remained  on  board  when  dark* 
ness  made  it  impossible  to  remove  them.  Still 
could  they  be  left  to  perish,  which  they  probsb^ 
would  if  left  alone  P    The  slaver's  crew  might 
return,  and  either  attempt  to  land  them,  to  keef 
them  in  captivity,  or  bum  the  ship,  to  prerent 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  BritidL . 
The  risk  of  remaining  was  very  great,  bnl- 
several  officers  volunteered.     Andra's  fiieni 

Lieutenant  L ,  .claimed  the  privilege,  aoi '' 

Andra  begged  that  he  might  remain  with  hia» . 
The  last  performance  of  the  boats  was  to  biiof^j 
oflf  some  rice  which  had  been  found  in  the  onp^^ 
tured  schooner,  and  cooked,  thoughtfully,  ifii 
the  captain's  orders,  in  his  coppers,  in 
for  the  liberated  negroes.    Plenty  of  men 

ready  to  remain  with  Lieutenant  L .    WA 

out  this  supply  of  food,  few,  probably,  ci  A 
slaves  on  board  would  have  survived  the  nig^ 
even  as  it  was,  many  of  those  who  were 
died  on  their  passage  to  the  corvette,  or  on 

decks.    Lieutenant  L and  his  brave 

panions  had  truly  a  night  of  trial.  The  wii 
increased,  the  surf  roared  louder  and  louder 
it  broke  around  them,  the  ship  rolled  and 
more  and  more  violently,  till  it  seemed  i 
flible  that  she  could  hold  together,  while 
this  time  the  unhappy  captives  below  wi 
shrieking  and  crying  out  most  piteously  1 
help.  Poor  creatures !  they  knew  not  how 
pray,  or  to  whom  to  pray.  All  they  thoaf 
and  believed,  and  not  without  reason,  seen 
to  be  that  the  Fetish,  a  spirit  of  evil,  h 
got  possession  of  them,  and  waa 
his  malice  on  their  heads.  Andra  gladly*  % 
the  lieutenant's  orders,  went  frequently  bdM 
to  try  and  comfort  them,  and  to  assure 
that  by  the  return  of  daylight  fresh  efforts 
be  made  for  their  rescue.  Still  great  ini 
were  their  suflferings.  Many,  both  men^ 
and  children,  died  during  that  fearM 
from  wet,  cold,  fear,  and  hunger,  as  thsf 
still  closely  packed  on  the  slaye  deck. 
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kind  heart  made  him  suffer  almost  as  raueh  as 
they  were  doing — the  more  so  that  lie  felt  how 
little  could  be  done  to  relieve  them. 

At  length  the  morning  dawned,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  ship  had  driven  considerably 
farther  in  towards  the  beach.  As  daylight 
broke  people  were  seen  collecting  on  the  shore ; 
their  numbers  increased ;  they  were  gesticula- 
ting violently.  Did  they  come  to  render  assist- 
ance to  their  perishing  fellow-countrymen? 
No;  led  on  by  the. miscreant  whites  who  had 
formed  the  crew  of  the  slave  ship,  and  deceived 
by  their  falsehoods,  they  had  come  to  attempt 
the  recapture  of  the  ship.  The  corvette  had, 
of   necessity,   stood  off  shore  for  the  night. 

Lieutenant  L ,  hoisting  a  signal  of  distress, 

prepared  to  defend  the  prize  io  the  last.  He 
examined  the  shore  anxiously.  The  slaver's 
crew  and  their  black  allies  were  bringing  boats 
or  canoes  to  launch,  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  ship.  Should  the  wretches  succeed,  he 
knew  that  his  life  and  that  of  all  his  com- 
panions would  be  sacrificed. 

At  length  the  corvette  was  seen  working  up 
under  all  sail.  She  approached;  her  anchor 
was  dropped,  and  her  boats  being  lowered, 
palled  in  towards  the  wreck.  As  they  got 
near,  the  people  on  shore,  baulked  in  their  first 
project,  opened  a  hot  fire  of  musketry  on  them. 
The  boats  had  not  come  unarmed.  The  larger 
ones  were  immediately  anchored,  and,  each 
having  a  gun  of  some  weight,  opened  a  hot  fire 
on  the  beach.  This  was  more  than  the  slave 
dealers  had  bargained  for.  They  were  ready 
enough  to  kill  others,  but  had  no  fancy  to  be 
killed  themselves.  Several  times  the  blacks 
took  to  flight,  but  were  urged  back  again  by 
the  white  men,  till,  some  of  the  shot  taking 
effect  on  them,  the  beach  was  at  last  cleared. 

The  wreck  was  now  again  boarded.  Lieu- 
tenant L and  his  men  were  found  almost 

worn  out ;  the  hold  was  full  of  wat«r,  and  the 
ship  was  giving  signs  of  breaking  up.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost.  The  larger  boats  anchored,  as 
before,  outside  the  rollers,  and,  by  means  of  the 
smaller  ones,  communication  by  ropes  being 
established,  the  negroes  were,  a  few  at  a  time, 
hauled  through  the  surf.  Many  were  more  dead 
than  aHve,  and  several  died  before  they  reached 
the  corvette.  Some  were  brought  up  by  their 
companions  dead,  and  many  were  the  heart- 
rending scenes  where  fathers  and  mothers 
fotmd^hat  they  had  lost  their  children,  husbands 
their  wives,  or  children  their  parents.  Andra 
had  held  out  bravely  all  the  night,  but  his 
,  strength,  towards  the  morning,  gave  way ;  and 
Lieut.  L— ,  seeing  his  condition,  directed 
that  he  should  be  carried  back  to  the  corvette. 


which  he  reached  in  an  almost  unconscious 
state. 

This  living  cargo  was  composed  of  all  ages. 
There  were  strong  men  and  youths,  little  boys, 
women,  young  girls,  and  children,  and  several 
mothers  with  infants  at  their  breasts.  How 
fondly  and  tenderly  the  poor  creatures  pressed 
them  there,  and  endeavoured  to  shelter  them 
from  the  salt  spray  and  cold !  Fully  two  hundred 
were  carried  on  board  the  corvette  during  the 
morning,  and  it  was  found  that  the  immortal 
spirits  of  nearly  fifty  had  passed  away  of  those 
who  had  been  left  on  board  during  the  night. 
The  last  poor  wretch  being  rescued,  the  wreck 
was  set  on  fire,  both  fore  and  aft ;  the  flames 
burst  quickly  forth,  surrounding  the  masts, 
from  which  still  floated  that  flag  which,  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  flag  of  freedom,  has  so  often 
protected  that  traffic  which  has  carried  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  human  race  into 
hopeless  and  abject  slavery.  The  seamen  in- 
stinctively gave  a  cheer  as  they  saw  it  disap- 
pear among  the  devouring  flames. 

The  labours  of  Captain  G-ordon  and  his  brave 
crew  were  not  over.  They  had  to  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  fully  four  hundred  of  the  rescued 
negroes.  Rice,  as  before,  was  boiled,  and  cocoa 
was  given  them,  and  those  who  most  required 
care  were  clothed  and  carried  to  the  galley-fire 
to  warm.  Among  the  last  rescued  was  a  young 
woman  with  a  little  boy,  on  whom  all  her  care 
was  lavished.  Though  herself  almost  perished, 
before  she  would  touch  food  she  fed  him,  and 
when  some  clothing  was  given  her,  she  wrapped 
it  round  him.  She  had  been  found  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship  in  an  almost  fainting  condition, 
where  she  had  remained  unnoticed,  apparently 
in  a  state  of  stupor,  with  her  little  boy  pressed 
to  her  heart.  Andra  had  been  placed  under 
the  doctor's  care.  It  was  not  till  the  next 
morning  that  he  was  allowed  to  come  on  deck, 
where  his  services  were  at  once  called  into  re- 
quisition as  interpreter.  Though  unacquainted 
with  the  language  of  many  of  the  tribes  to 
which  the  captives  belonged,  he  was  generally 
able  to  make  himself  understood.  A  sail  had 
been  spread  over  part  of  the  deck,  beneath 
which  the  women  and  young  children  were 
collected.  The  doctor,  when  about  to  visit  it, 
called  Andra  to  accompany  him,  as  interpreter. 
Among  them,  sitting  on  the  deck,  and  leaning 
against  a  gun  carriage,  with  her  arm  thrown 
round  the  neck  of  a  little  boy,  was  a  young 
woman,  though  wan  and  ill  still  possessing  that 
peculiar  beauty  occasionally  seen  among  several 
of  the  tribes  of  Africa.  Andra  fixed  his  eyes 
on  her ;  his  knees  trembled ;  he  rushed  forward ; 
she  sprang  up,  uttering  a  wild  shriek  of  joy, 
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aud  his  arms  were  thrown  around  her.  Ho 
had  found  his  long  lost  Mina  and  their  child. 
**Ah!  God  hear  prayer;  I  know  now!"  ho 
exclaimed  joyfully.  **  Wife  soon  be  Christian, 
and  child.    God  berry — berry  good ! " 

Happily,  the  next  morning  the  corvette  fell 
in  with  another  man-of-war,  between  which  and 
the  schooner  the  rescued  slaves  being  distri- 
butod,  all  three  made  sail  for  Sierra  Leone. 
The  blacks  were  there  landed,  and  ground 
given  them  on  which  to  settle.  Andra  begged 
that  he  and  Mina  and  their  child  might  also  be 
there  set  on  shore.  He  did  not  go  empty- 
handed,  for,  besides  pay  and  prize-money, 
generously  advanced  him  by  his  captain,  gifts 


were  showered  on  liim  both  by  his 
messmates,  and  he  became  one  ol 
flourishing  settlers  in  that  happy  c 
length,  however,  wishing  once  more 
own  people,  and  to  assist  in  spreadin 
of   the    Gospel,   which  he    had    sc 
embraced,  among  them,  he  removec 
kuta,  wliere,  with  his  wife,  now   i 
woman,  and  surrounded  by  a  youn 
family,  ho  is  now  settled,  daily  settir 
his  consistent  walk,  the  beauties 
of  the  Christian  faith.     Whenever 
friends    are    in    difficulties,   he    ah 
"  Ah !     God  hear  prayer !    You  pi 
fear!" 


"OBIGINAL   POEMS"   FOR   "THE   LITTLE   ONES"   AT   "OUR   OWN   HEI 


THE  QUEEN   OF   HEABTS. 

Who  is  this  advancing  stately, 
All  in  robes  of  fragrant  white  ? 

Is  it  not  Queen  Babe,  who  lately 
Came  to  claim  her  sovereign  right  ? 

From  the  nursery  to  the  kitchen. 
From  the  parlour  to  the  hall, 

With  her  tyranny  bewitching, 
Is  she  not  the  Queen  of  all  P 

Here  we  kneel,  with  hearts  devoted. 

Undivided  court  to  pay — 
Every  oharm  is  duly  noted — 

Isn't  Baby  grown  to-day  ? 

Could  you  find  a  child  completer — 
Tell  me,  Milly,  tell  me  true— 

Eoundcr  cheek,  complexion  sweoter, 
£yes  of  deeper,  sunnier  blue  P 

Is  she  like  her  little  brother  F 
Do  you  think  she's  like  Papa  P 

No — I'm  sure  she's  like  no  other 
Than  her  teey  own  Mamma  I 

Uappy  Mother !  closer,  nearer, 

lievel  in  that  yelvet  kiss ; 
Take  your  fill— for  nothing  dearer 

Life  can  offer  yon  than  this. 

L.  W.  T. 


II. 

"  THE  8P0BT8   OP  CHILDHOOD  8H 
FUTURE   MAN." 

Say,  is  it  true,  the  line  I  quote  f 
Can  boyhood's  sports  foretell, 

As  ocean  weeds  that  idly  float 
lie  veal  the  tidal  swell  P 

What  diverse  features  of  the  mi 
Their  boyish  moods  disclose ! 

One  in  his  work  delight  can  fine 
The  other  in  repose. 

One  lies  to  watch  the  briny  foat 
Upon  the  rocky  ledge  ; 

The  other  scoops  himself  a  hom* 
Close  to  the  water's  edge. 

One  leans  a  cheek  on  either  han 

In  cogitations  rare; 
This  builds  a  castle  on  the  sand 

That — castles  in  the  air ! 

But  who  the  lot  in  life  can  trace 
Their  future  may  bestow  P 

Or  see  on  either  youthful  face 
Foresh^tdowings  of  woe  P 

Bather  for  each  would  hope  for< 
The  path  that  suits  him  best : 

And  trust  their  happy  lot  may  b 
"  Blessing — and  to  bo  blest." 


•  "Home  Thoughts  and  Home  Scenes."    London :  Routledge  A  Co. 
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OEANDFAPA. 

iSDVATJLS  liair  is  very  white, 
nd  Grandpapa  walks  but  slow ; 
likes  to  sit  slill  in  his  casy-cliair 
Hiile  the  children  come  and  go. 
ush!  play  quietly  !  "  says  Mamma  ; 
Jt  nobody  trouble  dear  G?andpapa." 

adpapa's  hand  is  thin  and  weak, 
t  has  worked  hard  all  his  days } 
Ux)Dg  right  hand,  and  an  honest  hand, 
liat  has  won  all  good  men's  praise. 
iu  it  tenderly/'  says  Mamma ; 
ct  erery  one  honour  Grandpapa." 

mdpapa*8  eyes  are  growing  dim ; 

licy  have  looked  on  sorrow  and  death ; 

t  the  love-light  never  went  out  of  them, 

^or  the  courage  and  the  faith. 

'on  children,  all  of  you,"  says  Mamma, 

laye  need  to  look  up  to  Grandpapa." 

andpapa's  years  are  wearing  few. 
But  he  leaves  a  blessing  behind — 
good  life  lived,  and  a  good  life  fought, 
Pnie  heart  and  equal  mind, 
lemember,  my  children,"  says  Mamma, 
Toa  bear  the  name  of  your  Grandpapa." 

The  Authob  of  **  John  Halifax." 


TV. 


THE  SUPPLIANT  BEFUSED. 

CoHK,  darling !    Best  hadst  yield ! 

Tis  only  sowing ! 
^0  greater  bliss  was  e'er  revealed 

Than  glad  bestowing  I 

Come,  darling !     Canst  not  give  P 

'Tis  over  quickly ! 
8«lf-iacpifice  will  ever  live, 

And  bear  fruit  thickly ! 

See,  darling !    Carlo  begs ! 

He  wants  a  taste  1 
JiVe  of  thy  cup — ay,  e'en  the  dregs ! 

'Twill  not  be  waste  I 


Hey,  darling !   Wani  it  all  ? 

Hide  not  thy  hand ! 
Take  bounteous  seed,  and  let  it  fall ; 

'Twill  sure  expand  ! 

Nay,  darling !     Clear  thy  brow ! 

Twill  easy  be  1 
The  sweetest  yoke,  wilt  soon  allow. 

Is  Charity ! 

Ay,  darling !    Longer  years 

That  thou  shalt  live. 
Wilt  learn  how  wholly  it  appears 

Happiness  to  give ! 

Jennktt  Humphbeys. 


V. 


A  CHILD  8   QABDEK. 


Seek  in  the  hill,  and  seek  in  the  vale. 

For  foxglove,  and  broom,  and  heather; 
Seek  in  the  woods  for  the  primrose  pale. 
Seek  for  the  hyacinths,  dim  and  frail, 

And  plant  them  all  close  together. 
Flowers  that  are  bold,  and  flowers  that  are  shy; 
The  drooping  bell,  and  the  starry  eye 

That  looks  bright  in  the  cloudiest  weather. 
And  fling  in  all  seeds  that  twine  and  that  trail, 

To  bind  them  safe  together. 
Then  plant  the  sunflower  and  lily  tall, 
Tulip  and  crown  imperial ; 

With  a  blossomed  rose  for  the  heart  of  June, 
Set  in  the  midst  of  all ;  and  say 

A  charm  to  make  them  come  up  as  soon 
As  the  mustard  and  cress  that  were  sown  last 
May, 

And  be  all  in  bloom  together ! 
Emblem  of  youth's  warm  heart,  thick  sown 

With  blooms  that  need  fear  no  weather ; 
With  winged  dreams,  and  hopes  half-blown. 
With  flowers  that  love  to  bloom  alone, 

And  flowers  that  bloom  together ! 

DoBA  Gbeiitwill. 
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exhortations  of  ^ir.  !>r\irraj'.  James  lefc  off 
his  i'.r.'-'.  i:i*:r:ij»r-T!i:?  ]i!i'':t-.  an-l  worlcoil  sle.iilily 
in  -li^  ?"i-vif- '-.f  -Mr.  JLilVrs-i.n,  ^^ii*-*  watclicl 
\.'.:a  v'.  j-i']y.  Ci'A  i:.)"r  Wru  cv.t;/  t-ii,'.:.iira ;::•■»- 
r.i- M  to  ]):;:•- •■vrr.'  ::i  -^  ■' :'ie:v  ar.l  iTil'i^jtry. 
r.-r.oynn,l!:^r  lia!--  ^'v  w.,r.Mloo-!::iy  cl-:!  ..-1, 
ai:-]  IVWv  1".:?.M-'  ;:  ri'--:]ar  attei.-li:/  at  Hi" 
Mi;ir:ty-M-]ior/. :  {:::..!  li  l/l:  lia-l  '^i-oil  r.\i«o:i  to 
tliank  -lil  >U'3;i,  '.vlio.--:.'  "  .  ■';/'7  /;>  .^^/.^  •./"  lia-l 
loil  her  to  l;">  t  •  liie  cot: '.11:0,  anvl  riakf;*  Porno 
cfT^it  f •  r  i;.'?  ir.iprovurneiit  of  its  wretched 
in  mat:-  . 

The  retu:  ;  ■  '  "' ■  .iiir.J  from  s;ch  >ol  iit-t't-s- 
sarily  interruptod  Kditii's  oecnpatio:.-,  as  '.vt-U 
as  lier  studies.  A  year  had  el'ii^c-d  ."ir.o?  niir 
storj-  hi'c;aii,  ni;d  the  suTnnier  vaoaiif.?!  Imd 
n<:uincome  round,  with  all  it.=  ]Oen-aiit  ai^ticipa- 
tions  of  exc-ur.-ions,  l)Oth  near  a!ii  ilistini. 

[Mr.*".  Falkner  p;c:.cruily  look  her  children  at 
tliis  !?ea>on  either  to  tho  seaside  or  for  a  tour  in 
AValc^  cr  ehscwhero.  On  the  jreseMt  Od-asiou 
a  residence  of  some  weeks  on  the  (.'■:■:! *t  was 
decided  on  from  various  eor.sidcrations.  the 
causes  of  whi''h,  as  they  exemplify  the  iiir.ral  of 
our  tale,  ph.ul  h«:»  sA  h^'fore  our  y'^nn-r  readers 
in  the  words  in  \\hi''h  Edmund  narrated  lii.^ 
adventures  and  misadventures  to  his  moih.rr 
and  sifters. 

In  his  last  letter  fr'-»m  school,  he  had  said, 
*'  I  have  mui-h  to  tell  you  when  we  meet ;  and 
if  3'ou  hlame  me  for  ?ome  of  my  doinijs,  I  hnj^e 
you  will  be  pleased  with  others.  At  all  events, 
I  have  proved,  as  I  have  often  told  my  timid 
sister  Edith,  that  iclurc  flwi^.i  a  ?-/7/,  f/if,\\^-  n 
ii-cfi/,  and  you  will  seo  the  efleets  of  it." 

These  words  excited  some  euriosit}'  in  Mrs. 
Falkner  and  Edith,  and  also  some  anxiety,  for 
they  feared  tliat  Eilmund  ha-l  l:»een  betrayed 
into  some  ^reat  fault  or  breach  of  discijdine. 
His  appearance,  when  he  arrived,  removctl  all 
their  ft-ars  ns  to  his  moral  conduct;  for  he  looked 
neillier  unha[»jiy  ri  r  f^uilty.  13ut  he  leaned 
lieavily  on  a  <tick,  as  he  got  out  of  the  carriage 
which  br«.>ught  him  from  ihc  railway  station  ; 
and  Edith,  who  ran  with  Minnie  to  meet  him 
at  the  entrnnce,  saw  that  he  was  verj'  lame. 

He  met  his  mother  with  a  cheerful  smile,  but 
it  was  evident  that  lie  was  in  great  pain,  and 
glad  to  sink  into  an  eas^'-chair  as  boou  ns  Edith 
drew  one  towards  him. 

"AVhai  is  the  matter,  Edmund?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Falkuer.  "Did  you  strain  your  back  in 
jumping  from  the  carriage  ?  " 

"No,  mother;  I  wish  it  were  only  that.  I 
must  tell  you  the  whole  story  now,  though  I 
would  not  tell  it  by  letter,  as  T  knew  you  would 
be  alarmed.  Several  weeks  ago,  when  wc  were 
trying  Bomc  gj-mnastie  exercises,  I  fell  from  a 


horizontal  ladder  to  whirh  I  was  climbing,  an! 
hurt  my  back  n  g«"»od  deal.  I  waa  laid  up  ac! 
0:1  the  sick-list  for  some  time;  but  I  did  n-y, 
much  mind  the  pain,  as  my  friends  all  caaieti 
see  me  and  brought  mo  books.  All  I  cared  for 
wa«  the  fear  of  not  b?inc:  able  to  run  and  jump 
f  V  til?  pri.-^os  at  our  breaking-up  racea." 

*•  Surrly,  Edmund,  you  were  not  so  tliou^Lt- 
h'HS  r<  to  alt  em  p:  such,  a  thing  after  huriiii; 
your  1  aek  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Falkncr  in  a  depre- 
eitori-  tvne. 

•'  AVell,  mother,  you  .shall  Lear.  I  felt  tpit 
well  in  myself,  as  people  say,  and  all  theladi 
were  eager  that  I  shDuld  at  least  maW 
an  efTort  and  try :  and  I  knew  I  ought  U 
bent  all  who  were  going  to  try  for  the  lori; 
juni]^.  So  I  waited  quietly  till  near  the  time, 
f.:id  I  was  very  busy  at  something  else  all  iIjc 
while,  which  I  will  tell  you  about  presentlj; 
and  then  I  just  got  the  doctor  to  let  me  get  up 
and  try  what  I  could  do,  as  he  said  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  ni}'  jumping  if  it  gave  me  no 
p.iin." 

"  Aiid  did  it  give  you  none,  Edmund  I"  I  fear 
you  have  been  very  imprudent,  and  are  now 
i-ufTerin^  for  it." 

•*"\Vtll.  it  did  give  me  some  pain,  ccrttialy; 
1  ut  I  found  T  could  jump  as  well  as  ever,  .so  I 
did  not  en  re  for  anything  else.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  win  the  prize,  so  the  next  day  Iwcut 
in  for  it,  and  after  a  great  many  trials  I  caicf 
ofrvietori«>us.  I  was  so  proud,  mother,  that  it 
paid  me  for  all  the  pain.*'  And  Edmund's  faco 
ilushed  and  his  eyes  sparkled  as  he  spoke  of  lu 
triumph.  *'  I  could  not  walk  off  the  field;  bat 
my  friends  carried  me  home  amidst  such  shout- 
ing and  ciieering,  that  I  believe  I  should  hardly 
have  cared  if  my  back  had  been  broken." 

*•  My  dear  boy,  you  have  been  very  foolisb," 
said  his  mother,  looking  anxiously  at  him,  « 
the  colour  left  las  cheeks,  and  he  became  reiy 
]mle.  "  Do  you  now  feel  that  such  a  victorr 
was  worth  all  that  you  have  suffered,  andmsT 
yet  have  to  suflerr" 

*' Jt  is  a  dilferent  thing  now  that  it  is  all  over, 
certainh',"  replied  Edmund.  "  But  at  the  time 
it  seemed  worth  anything.  Xow  I  begin  to 
think  that  it  is  a  great  nuisance,  being  obligf^ 
to  hobble  about  with  a  stick.  I  shall  rot  be 
able  to  ride  or  walk  with  you,  Edith;  hut  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  reminding  you  thit 
tr/io'c  ihcrcs  a  Kill,  thcres  a  way"  And 
Edmund  smiled  merrily  at  his  sister,  in  »pit» 
of  his  aching  back. 

"  But  I  think  yours  was  a  had  will  this  tin* 
Edmund,  and  it  did  not  deserve  to  find  a  vayi" 
replied  his  sister. 

**  Nevertheless  it  proves  liow  true  my  ^ilTO^^ 
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erb  18,  Edith.  Have  you  begun  to 
)?" 

li  hat  proved  its  troth  in  various  ways," 
I.  Falkner.  "  She  has  found  the  power 
ftermined  will  in  several  very  useful 
—more  useful  perhaps  than  jumping 
than  your  schoolfellows." 
r,  mother,"  said  Edmund,  catching  hold 
band,  and  looking  afieetionately  up  in 
,  •*  you  must  not  lecture  your  boy  the 
at  thing  when  he  comes  home  to  you. 
frill  promise  to  forgive  my  imprudence, 
ell  you  something  that  you  will  be  glad 
;  something  that  perhaps  might  not 
ne  to  pass  just  yet,  if  I  had  not  been  so 
•risoner." 

[  what  is  that,  Edmund  f  It  must  be 
ng  very  good  to  make  me  forget  your 
id  the  mischief  which  you  may  have 
.  yourself  by  it."    And  Mrs.  Falkner 

and  kissed  the  open  brow  of  her  son, 
leedlessness  had  often  cost  her  much 
,  but  whose  affectionate  ingenuous  dis- 

rendered  him  an  object  of  fond  love 
herself  and  his  sisters. 
U,  mother,  now  for  it :  and  indeed  I  am 
•oud  of  this  than  of  the  prijse  for  jump- 
have  another  priEe  to  show  you  by  aiid 
i  what  do  you  think  it  is  for?" 
French,  I  guess,"  said  Edith. 
Geography,  I  guess,"  said  Mrs.  Falkner, 
.  have  each  guessed  the  thing  that  you 
ne  yourselves,"  replied  Edmund,  laugh- 
3ut  you  are  both  wrong.    What  do  you 
'  little  Minnie  P    What  do  you  guess 
jther  got  a  pri«e  for  f" 
I  know  very  well,"  said  Minnie,  who 
ding  his  hand  and  looking  up  at  him 
Imiring  affection.     "I  am  sure  it  was 
pg  the  very  best   boy  in   the  whole 

nk  you,  Minnie,  for  your  good  opinion, 
ise  that  is  the  accomplishment  which 
3k  you  have  taught  me,  you  little  rogue! 
a  are  wrong  too.  No  doubt  I  deserved 
>r  all  those  poipts;  but  I  did  not  get 
The  one  I  did  receive  was  for  learning 
ersea  by  heart  Can  you  believe  that, 
dear?" 

rou  had  not  told  me  so,  my  boy,  I  cer- 
ould  not  have  imsgined  it,  for  I  know 
iming  Latin  verses  has  been  a  bugbear 
jver  since  you  went  to  school." 
yea,  mother ;  and  I  have  got  into  more 
about  those  verses  than  for  anything 
never  could  learn  thcpi;  at  least,  I 
X  could  not.  "Bxit  where  there  n  a  will, 
wa^,  Edith, — never  forget  that.    The 


first  time  I  went  up  to  say  verses  this  last  half 
year,  I  so  signally  disgraced  myself,  that  Dr. 
Goodwin  spoke  to  me  seriously  about  it ;  and 
said  that,  if  I  ever  hoped  to  get  on  in  life,  I 
must  get  into  the  way  of  learning  by  heart.  I 
thought  a  good  deal  on  the  subject,  and 
I  determined  to  try.  It  was  hard  work ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  I  should  have  succeeded  but  for 
my  seasonable  accident ;"  and  Edmund  smiled 
archly  at  his  mother  as  he  said  this.  '*  But 
thanks  to  having  nothing  else  to  do,  I  gained 
my  end,  and  accomplished  the  task  which  I 
had  set  myself.  After  the  regular  examination 
was  over,  I  went  up  to  the  Doctor  and  told  him 
that  I  had  taken  his  advice,  and  had  learnt 
some  verses  which  I  should  be  glad  to  repeat 
He  smiled  and  looked  surprised  when  I  gave 
him  Virgil's  ^neid,  for  he  had  never  heard  me 
say  an  ordinary  lesson  of  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  lines  of  that  author  perfectly.  But  he 
looked  more  surprised  when  I  went  through 
one  whole  book  and  began  another,  and  never 
stopped  until  I  had  repeated  more  than  two 
thousand  lines. ^  He  never  spoke  until  I  had 
done;  and  then  he  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulders  and  looked  so  pleased,  and  said, 
•Well  done,  Falkner!  Now  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  get  on  in  life,  and  will  acoomplish 
anything  which  you  set  your  mind  on.* " 
Edmund  coloured  Aa  he  repeated  this  well* 
earned  praise,  and  then  added  in  a  low  voice, 
'*  He  said  a  good  deal  more  to  the  other  boys 
about  it;  but  I  just  t(dd  you  that  much, 
mother,  because  I  knew  it  would  please  you ; 
and  I  did  it  to  please  you  more  even  thui  to 
show  Dr.  Goodwin  what  I  could  do.  He  gave 
me  a  very  handsome  hook  as  an  extra  priae." 

Mrs.  Falkner  was  pleased.  Her  happy  smile 
and  glistening  eyes  showed  how  deeply  she 
appreciated  the  efforts  which  her  son  had  made 
to  conquer  his  habitual  indolence  aud  his  re- 
pugnance to  one  important  branch  of  his 
studies,  a^id  still  more  his  desire  to  gratify  her 
by  those  resolute  and  persevering  efforts.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  accident,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  was  now  suffering,  there  would  have 
been  no  alloy  to  the  happiness  of  the  family 
party  that  evening.  But  Edmund  made  light 
of  his  lameness,  and  entered  with  much  zest 
into  the  arrangements  which  were  immediately 
discussed  for  a  visit  to  the  sea-side,  as  the  best 
means  of  restoring  him  to  his  usual  fttrength 
and  activity. 


Chaptbe  VIII. 

Wx  have  not  space  for  any  account  of  the 

«  A  fact 
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joarneT  of  our  friends  the  Falknerv,  to  tlie 
place  which  waa  fixed  on  as  their  residence 
daring  the  sammer  holidays.  We  can  onlj  say 
that  tie  J  arrived  safely,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves comfortably  lodged  in  a  small  but  plea- 
sant house  which  looked  on  the  sea,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  being  at  some  distance  from 
the  row  of  dwellings  which  formed  the 
Esplanade. 

For  some  time  Edmund  could  do  no  more 
than  limp  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  sit 
there  while  the  rest  of  the  party  walked  along 
the  coast,  continually  returning  to  show  every 
marine  curiosity  which  they  discovered,  in  the 
way  of  shells  and  pebbles  and  sea-weed,  and 
occasionally  Sea-anemones,  which  were  care- 
fully placed  in  a  jar  of  sea-water,  and  left  under 
Edmund's  care  while  the  search  for  freah  trea- 
sures was  resumed. 

There  was  a  large  bank  of  sand  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore,  which  was  easily-  acces- 
sible at  low  water,  but  was  quite  isolated  when 
the  tide  rose ;  and,  at  high  water,  was  ofVen 
entirely  submerged.  On  this  sandbank  there 
were  several  rocky  projections,  which  afforded 
a  very  favourite  habitation  to  several  kinds  of 
sliell-fish  and  Sea-anemones,  and  therefore 
Edith  and  Minnie  very  frequently  repaired 
thither  with  their  spades  and  baskets.  Occa- 
sionally Mrs.  Falkner  ai:companied  them ;  and 
even  Edmund  found,  iliat  after  a  few  days  he 
could  also  extend  his  walk  to  the  Island,  as 
^linnie  called  it,  though  Edith  assured  her  it 
.was  a  Peninsula. 

One  fine  day  they  all  agreed  to  go  to  Minnie's 
Island,  and  take  their  luncheon,  and  their  books 
and  baskets,  and  remain  there  until  the  rising 
tide  warned  them  to  return  to  the  mainland. 
They  found  the  place  deserted  by  all  but  them- 
selves, and  the  air  was  so  refreshing  as  it  came 
over  the  rippling  waves  that  almost  surrounded 
it,  that  Edmund  declared  liimself  quite  re- 
covered, and  began  manfully  to  assist  Minnie 
.n  erecting  a  tower  of  sand,  on  which  she  pro- 
posed to  plant  a  paper  flag  on  the  end  of  a  long 
Tod,  and  then  to  watch  it  crumbling  away  be- 
neath the  waves  after  she  had  left  her  island, 
and  could  watch  the  demolition  of  her  work  in 
safety  from  the  window  of  their  own  sitting- 
room. 

Minnie  did  sec  it  demolished— but  not  from 
that  i^ttinj^-^oom  window ! 

After  luncheon  Mrs.  Falkner  remembered 
that  she  had  made  an  engagement  to  call  on  a 
lady  of  her  acquaintance  that  afternoon ;  and 
she  left  her  children  with  a  charge  to  return  to 
the  shore  before  the  sandy  isthmus  which  led 
to  it  should  even  become  wet ;  and  they  fully 


[  intended  to  obey  her.  Bat.  unroriunately,  the 
;  rocks  which  formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
inland,  and  near  which  ^[iniiie's  cmde  wis 
,  rising  higher  and  higher,  were  ftt  the  farther 
:  part  of  the  sandbank,  and  at  a  cooaidenUs 
I  height  above  the  water.  Hero  the  young  peopW 
amused  themselves,  sometimes  adding  to  tke 
;  tower,  and  finishing  its  battlementa,  and  some- 
i  times  collecting  shells;  until  Edith  suddenly 
,  exclaimed. — 

''Edmund,  the  sun  is  going  behind  that 
church  tower.  I  know  that  the  tide  must  haTS 
;  turned.  Let  us  run  back  directly,  forlfesr 
i  that  our  pathway  will  be  wet  already." 
;  Quickly  they  gathered  up  their  tools  sod 
:  baskets,  and  Edith  drew  Minnie  rapidly  for 
;  ward.  But  i>he  soon  found  that  Edmund  could 
\  only  follow  very  slowly.  He  had  exerted 
I  himself  too  much»  and  now  he  could  hardly 
\  move. 

I       Edith  returned  and  made  bim  lean  on  her 

I  shoulder,  and  she  desired  Minnie  to  ran  on  sad 

»  wait  for  them  on  the  shore.    But  soon  HtUe 

I  Minnie  returned  with  a  rueful  countenance,  aod 

.   announced  that  the  istlunus  was  gone,  and  thst 

I   vhey  were  indeed  on  an  island  I 

\       What  was  to  be  dome?    They  allproceedfl 

I  to  the  water's  edge,  and  found  ibat  it  was 

.   already  of  a  considerable  depth  in  one  part 

,   They  then  retreated  to  higher  ground,  and 

I  looked  along  the  shore  for  some  one  to  whoa 

they  might  make  known  their  poaition.    Bui  so 

one  was  in  sight,  and  the  shouts  which  tkcy 

raised  brought  no  response.     The  aandbanfc 

could    not    even    be    seen    from    any   Home 

except  that  in  which  they  lodged ;  and  at  Ms- 

Falkner  was  not  to  retum  home  until  the.ere» 

ing,  they  had  no  hope  of  being  ducoyen^lf 

her. 

"  Edith/'  said  £di|iund,ioo]ung  reiy  wxiov. 
"  I  have  often  told  you  that  where  there's  awill 
there >  a  way.  Now  I  have  a  very  good  will  \o 
help  you  and  Minnie  out  of  this  trouble,  and  to 
get  out  of  it  myself ;  but  I  really  do  not  see  soy 
troy,  q^ccept  a  very  doubtful  one.  Let  us  wilk 
boldly  into  the  water,  and  carry  Minnie  be^^irsci 
us,  ai^d  see  if  we  cannot  get  to  shore.-' 

This  was  instantly  attempted;  |^d  l(i09M 
was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  ^er  brothtf  sad 
sister  iuto  the  water,  until  it  reached  their 
waists ;  and  yet  they  had  not  passed  thedMjpv^ 
part,  and  their  footing  became  perfectly  iBa^ 
cure. 

"  Oh,  come  back,  come  baek  to  the  islaad!" 
cried  Minnie,  in  terror  at  her  unwonted  por- 
tion. 

**  We  must,"  said  Edmund ;  "  for  we  shall  be 
washed  away  if  we  go  on." 
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amed ;  and  as  tkey'  proceeded  up  the 
water  followed  them  almost  step  hy 
>ld  and  dripping  and  sad,  they  gained 
^st  point  of  the  island,  and  sat  down 
dij  rocka  to  watch,  and  wait,   and 

t  boats  were  Yisible  in  the  distance,  but 
om  the  island  could  reach  them ;  and 
hope  appeared. 

18  pray,"  said  Edith  softly — and  the 
elt  together,  and  asked  God  to  help 
heir  distress. 

they  rose  up,  and*  looked  round  at  the 
ig  water,  Minnie  leaned  against  her 
id  sobhed  piteously ;  but  Edmund  ex- 
"  I  have  a  hope !  Here  Edith  give  me 
pink  skirt.  It  is  still  dry,  and  will 
;he  breere,  and  perhaps  be  seen  from 
ose  boats ! " 

ner  said  than  done.  Minnie's  flagstaff 
ted  on  the  top  of  her  tower,  with  her 
slin  skirt  waving  from  its  summit; 
ye»  were  eagerly  fixed  on  the  boats^ 
pe  that  one  might  be  seen  to  diverge 
course    towards    the    lonely    little 

hey  watched  in  vain ;  and  the  waters 
the  waves  grew  larger,  and  the  island 
'  sank  and  became  smaller— and 
tower  gave  way  as  its  foundations 
ped — and  the  flagstaff  tottered  and 
ve  fallen ;  but~Edmund  seized  it,  and 
OB  the  top  of  the  rock,  waved  it  over 
and  gave  a  wild  shout. 
me  it  was  answered — and  a  boat  was 
fig  towards  the  small  apot  of  land  that 
ined  visible.  The  fishermen  had  seen 
and  had  exerted  all  their  strength  to 
the  reseue  of  those  who  reared 
Qgh  God's  mercy  they  were  not  too 

found  the  wofjf,  Edith,"  said  Edmund, 
ped  her  into  the  boat 

alkner  had  returned  home  some  time 
le  boat  had  gone  to  the  relief  of  her 

At  first  she  felt  no  alarm  at  not  find- 
.  in  the  house,  as  she  supposed  that 
e  walking  on  the  shore.  But  as  time 
ind  they  did  not  come  in,  a  vague 
lion  crossed  her  mind,  and  she  looked 

a  telescope  over  the  water,  in  the 
of  the  sandbank. 

iras  then  her  agony  when  her  eye  first 
le  well-known  pink  skirt  waving  in  the 
I  then  the  figures  of  her  three  children 
»ne  apot ! 
}  saw  that  her  darlings  were  kneeling 


— she  knew  that  they  were  asking  help 
of  One  that  is  Mighty — and  that  gave  her 
strength.  For  a  moment  she  knelt  also,  and 
lifted  up  her  heart  to  the  Lord.  Then  she 
fiew  from  the  house  to  seek  for  a  boatman 
whom  she  might  send  to  the  aid  o£  her  beloved 
ones« 

An  alarm  was  soon  raised;  and' much  readi- 
ness was  shown  by  the  boatmen  whom  she  met 
with.  But  so  much,  time  was  necessarily  spent 
before  a  boat  could  be  got  ready  and  manned, 
that  the  highest  point<of  the  sandbank  would 
have  been  under  water  before  it  could  have 
reached  the  spot. 

Poor  Mrs.  Falkner's  faith  and  courage  were 
sorefy  tried  ;. but  she  did  not  give  way.  She 
only  urged  the  men  to  greater  speed,  and 
offered  a  large  reward  for  the  lives  of  her 
children. 

Just  as  the  boat  had  left  the  shore,  and*  was 
labouring  on  against  wind  and  tide,  a  cry  was 
heard  from  the  water,  which  was  answered  by 
the  boatmen,  and  again  echoed  by  those  who 
stood  on  the  shore. 

"  All  right— they  are  safe  I  '*  resounded  in  the 
mother's  ears :  and  then  tears  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude burst  from  her  eyes. 

In  a  few  more  minutes  her  children  were 
restored  to  her>  and  we  will  not  attempt  to 
desoribe  the  feelings  of  all  the  party  as  they  re- 
called the  peril  of  the  last  hour,  and  the  mercy 
which  had  been  shown  to  them. 

The  next  evening  little  Minnie  said  very 
gravely  to  her  mother, — 

**  Mamma,  Edmund  says  that  little  girls  ought 
to  learn  verses  as  well  aa  grant  boys ;  so  he  ha 
taught  me  some,  which  L'should  like  to  say  to 
you." 

"  By  all  means,  my  darling,"  replied  Mrs. 
Falkner.  "  I  did  not  think  that  even  Edmund 
could  have  persuaded  you  to  learn  a  task  in 
holiday  time." 

"It  was  not  a  task;  it  was  for  pleasure, 
mamma."  And  Minnie  drew  herself  up,  and 
in  a  clear  voice  repeated  the  following  verses' 
which  we  strongly  recommend  all  our  young 
readers  to  learn,  and  to  act  accordingly : — 

**  'Ti«  a  lesson  you  should  heed. 

Try,  try,  tiy  again. 

If  at  first  you  don*t  succeed,^ 

Try,  try,  try  again. 

Then  your  courage  should  appear — 

For,  if  you  will  persevere, 

You  will  conquer— never  fear  : 

Try,  try,  try  again. 
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*'  Onoe,  or  twice,  though  yoa  aiioald  fail. 

Try  again. 

If  you  wcMild  at  last  prevail, 

Tiy  again. 

If  we  strive,  *ti«  no  diigrace 

Though  we  may  not  win  the  race. 

What  thould  we  do,  in  that  case? 

Try  again. 


OUK  OWN   FIRESIDE. 

'*  If  you  find  your  task  te  kanl. 
Time  will  bring  yoa  your 
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i  All  that  other  fdk  can  do^ 

{  Why,  with  patience,  should  not  jn! 

I  Only  keep  this  rule  in  view : 

I  Try,  tiy^tiyss! 


S^dtntt,    %xi,   anb    Ipistorg- 


OLD    ST.    PAUL'S. 


(^^y HOUGH  the  magnificent  Cathedral 
lit  I  which  crowns  the  highest  point  of  our 
\^j/  noble  city  is  now  nearly  160  years  old, 
it  must  yet  be  considered  a  new  edifice 
in  contrast  with  the  ancient  house  of  prayer  in 
which  the  first  English  Bible  was  read  by  the 


when  they  remembered  the  |^<mes  of  tl 
Probably  they  were  poor  erities.  lad  thei 
recollections  might  have  deeeired  then 
we  may  well  excuse  this,  for  should 
minster  Abbey  or  Hall  now  be  deatioyed 
cunning  architect  could  derise  any  pUa  i 


OLD  ST.    PAUL'8, 


laity,  where  Wicklifie  preached,  and,  protected 
by  the  powerful  Buke  of  Lancaster,  expounded 
and  defended  the  doctrines  which  were  pre* 
cursory  to  the  Beformation.  We  read  in  the 
Book  of  Esra,  that  many  of  the  Jews  who  had 
seen  Solomon's  Temple,  *'  when  the  foundation 
of  this  house "  (the  second  temple)  "  was  laid 
before  their  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud  voice ;  and 
many  shouted  aloud  for  joy  ;  so  that  the  people 
could  not  distinguish  the  noise  of  the  shout  of 
joy  from  the  noise  of  the  weeping:"  and  thus, 
when  new  St.  Paul's  was  consecrated,  the 
chroniclers  tell  us  that  many  ancient  men  wept 


to  replace  them  P  As  mosses  and  liehAU 
sober  beauty  to  the  buildings  they  inTest, 
solemn  memories  of  the  past  died  a  i 
rainbow  halo  on  the  broken  oolomn  a 
decaying  arch. 

WTien  Gregory  the  Great  obaerved 
British  youths  exposed  for  sale  in.  thai 
forum,  and  inquiring  who  thej  wan 
answered  "Anglii"  their  extreme  eon 
induced  him  to  exclaim,  "  Quasi  angeli ; 
his  benevolence  led  him  to  send  A:m 
accompanied  by  sereral  oompaakna  I 
sionaries,  to  England  in  the  year  6M.  ij| 
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indly  reeeivod  by  King  Ethelbert ;  and 
tdf  residence  at  Canterbnry,  he  at  length 
9  the  first  Archbishop.  Favonred  by 
,  King  of  the  fiast  Angles,  he  deputed 
IS  to  evangelise  Essex.  His  great  success 
n  to  form  a  bishopric  in  the  district  of 
Q,  where,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
he  dedicated  his  new  cathedral  to 
lul  the  Apostle,  a.d.  610.  '*  Great  is 
of  the  Ephesians  1 "  was  the  enthusiastic 
>f  the  heathen  in  the  ears  of  the  inspired 
»r  of  the  Gentiles;  but  now  the  idol 
had  mooldered,  and  even  in  an  island  of 


London,  reduced  to  ashes.  This  excited  the 
pious  zeal  of  Bishop  Maurice,  and  he  resolved  to 
raise  on  the  ruins  the  noblest  religious  fabric  in 
the  kingdom.  He  petitioned  William  I.  for  the 
stone  work  of  a  fortification  near  the  rirer 
Flete,  called  the  Palatine  Tower,  towards  com- 
pleting his  cathedral.  During  the  twenty  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  he  prosecuted  the  work 
with  unremitting  earnestness,  but  it  was  un- 
finished at  his  decease.  Bishop  Belmeis  spent 
the  whole  of  his  revenue  on  the  building,  yet 
was  unable  to  complete  it.  Henry  III.,  in  one 
of  his  charters   to    the    citizens,  granted  £7 


ST.    PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 


a  the  true  God  and  His  holy  Apostle 
to  be  honoured.  Erkenwald,  the  fourth 
»,  A.D.  675,  improved  the  structure  into  a 
r  chareh.  At  his  death  a  rich  tomb  was 
d  over  hit  remains.  The  whole  was 
yed  by  fire  a.d.  961,  during  the  reign 
ig  Edgar,  by  whom  the  Cathedral  was  re- 
It  flourished  daring  the  Saxon  period, 
ne  of  its  primitive  monsrchs  declared  it 
■ee  in  all  its  rights  as'  they  desired  them- 
to  be  at  the  Day  of  Judgment." 
1066  it  was  again,  with  the  greater  part  of 


annually  to  the  Sheriff  out  of  his  London  farm 
for  the  same  service ;  the  nobles  and  Churchmen 
vied  in  their  liberality,  that  the  mighty  edifice 
should  be  finished. 

The  Cathedral  was  consecrated  in  October, 
1235,  by  Eoger,  surnamed  Niger,  Bishop  of 
Loudon.  When,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1444, 
the  tower  was  struck  by  lightning,  the  fiames 
were  quickly  extinguished,  but  they  again  burst 
forth  in  the  night,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
wooden  frame  was  destroyed.  This  mischief 
having  been  repaired,  the  Cathedral  continued 
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UQiDJured  till  June  4,  1661.  The  season  was 
rainy ;  a  thunderstorm  commenced  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  lightning 
having  struck  the  steeple  near  the  summit, 
"  a  little  fire  appeared,  at  first  like  to  the  light 
of  a  torch,  which  increased  so  much  .towards 
the  weathercock,  that  it  fell  down  in  a  few 
minutes ;  and,  blown  up  with  a  high  wind,  the 
fire  within  an  hour  burnt  the  whole  steeple 
down  to  the  very  battlements,  which  also,  re- 
ceiving the  timber  which  fell  from  th»  spire, 
began  to  burn  so  vehemently  that  aU  the  timber 
took  fire,  and  the  iron  and  bells  melted  and  fell 
down  upon  the  stones  in  a  short  space,  and  the 
east  and  west  roofs  of  the  building  catching  fire, 
burnt  BO  furiously,  that  these  ends  and  the 
north  and  soutb  were  consumed  before  one 
o'clock  after  midnight,  when  there  was  not  a 
piece  of  timber  left,  nor  lead  unmolten,  upon 
any  of  the  higher  and  cross  roofs.  The  side- 
aisles  were  scorched^  but  not  ruined;  many 
houses  were  burnt  ^  a  pinnacle  at  the  east  end 
fell— a  sad  sight."  **  Bbt,"  says  the  chronicler, 
**  the  Freneh  here  in  London  were  not  sorry  to 
see  it!" 

The  cause  of  the  fire  is  explained  in  a  curious 
old  manuscript,  on  the  authority  of  a  very  aged 
man,  to  have  been  an  accident : — "  Being  a 
servant  unto  a  workman  of  the  Dean,"  such  is 
the  account,.  **  I  was  sent  to  make  search  for 
some  place  where  the  rain  came  in  at  the  spire, 
when,  having  a  candle,  I  snufied  it,  and  the 
snuff"  fell  into  some  crack  of  the  timber,  which 
not  minding,  the  steeple  shortly  after  fired." 
This  is  probably  as  true  as  the  gladness  of  the 
French  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Bull's  ill  opinion 
of  his  frog-eating  neighbours  is  of  very  old  date. 
Will  it  be  got  rid  of  under  the  good  manage- 
ment of  Napoleon  III.  P  Thi»  conflagration  was 
thought  a  public  calamity.  Queen  Elizabeth 
exhorted  the  Lord  Mayor,  requiring  him  to 
take  speedy  order  for  the  repair  of  the  Cathedral, 
giving  1,(XX>  mark*  from  her  privy  purse,  and 
1,000  loads  of  timber  from  her  woods.  The 
citizens  gave  a  large  benevolence,  and  three- 
fifteenths  to  be  promptly  paid,  making  together 
£3,247  16s.  2id. ;  the  clergy  gave  a  fortieth  of 
all  church  livings.  The  whole  amount  collected 
was  £6,687  5s.  l^d.  What  a  small  sum  it 
seems !  We  need  much  more  now  for  the 
ornamentation  of  St.  Paul's !  This  zeal  worked 
well,  and  in  five  years  the  roofs  were  covered 
in ;  but  the  buildlers  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
model  of  the  steeple,  which  was  never  rebuilt ; 
for  the  walls  were  found  so  much  dilapidated 
that  a  more  general  repair  was  thought  indis- 
pensable. 

Thus   matters    remained   to   the    reign  of 


James   I.,  when  a  private  gentlen 
Farley  (may  his   memory  always 
importuned  the  King  to  provide  m 
restoration.     This  curious  tract — 

"  The  comj^int  of  Poule's, 
To  all  Christian  soules  ; 
Or,  an  humble  supplicatioiL 
To  our  good  King  and  natio 
For  her  new  reparation  " — 

is  dated  1616.  It  begins  with  a  d 
Parliament,  and  a  rhymed  dialogi 
St.  Paul's  and  the  book ;  which  is  i 
a  **  posie  of  sundry  flowers  and  herl 
out  of  God's  Word."  Then  follows 
of  present  times  with  past,  or  of  c 
Kving,  with  a  good  king  (Josiah) 
deceased  ; "  and  then  the  Cathedral 
supplication.  It  is  instructive — dir< 
king  and  prin^je,  and  mentions  the 
poor  man  who  has  been  the  Church 
servant  for  these  eight  years,  c 
damage.  The  address  begins  odd 
"To  theKing'sMost  Sacred  Majesty 
to  the  great  joy  of  all,  my  dear  frie 
certain  news  that  your  Highness  w 
on  Sunday  next,  and  the  rather  I  be 
that  I  have  had  more  brushing,  sw 
cleansing,  than  in  forty  years  be 
workmen  look't  like  him  they  call  Mi 
after  sweeping  a  chimney."  St.  Pa 
cludeth  in  an  extasie,  being  ravisb 
of  her  hopeful  successe."  Then  com 
of  the  writer's  labours  for  the  restoi 

"  Certaine  additions, 
Voyces  and  visions,. 
Speeches  and  parley 
'Twixt  Pauleys  and  Farley 

It  was  reasonable  that  the  citizeni 
concerned  for  their  ruined  Cathedn 
few  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
Elizabeth  had  ridden  thither  in  gr 
sion,  to  offer  thanksgivings  for  the 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Here,  too, 
national  triumphs  had  been  celebrat 
stone  of  the  worn  pavement  had 
trodden  by  the  best  and  bravest  o 
Paul's,  too,  had  for  ages  afforded 
daily  meeting  for  all  ranks— merchani 
statesmen,,  the  threadbare  poet,  t] 
politician,  the  man  of  business,  t] 
devotion.  It  was  the  common  home, 
of  Englishmen,  but  of  strangers  of  e 
pean  state,  and  from  the  uttermost  ] 
earth.  So  the  King  listened  to  '. 
Paule's,  and  came  in  state,  with  a 
illnstrioos  in  the  land,  on  the  26tL 
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Iffid,  4o  hear  a  sermon  from  Dr.  John  King, 
fiifliop  of  London,  art  Paule's  Cross,  who 
fmehed  from  Psalm  oil.  18,  14:  "Thou  wilt 
iris6i  and  have  mercy  upon  Zion ;  for  the 
appointed  time  is  come ;  for  Thy  servants  de- 
l^t  m  the  stones  thereof,  and  have  pity  on  the 
dut  thereof."  Then  James  gave  a  large  dona- 
tun;  a  general  benevolence  was  agreed  upon ; 
tke  Bishop  gave  £100,  and  promised  as  much 
•uually,  and  the  subscription  was  extremely 
BknL  Yet  the  work  went  on  slowly,  and 
tee  bought  by  Bishop  Mountaine  being 
wued,  was  appropriated  by  the  Buke  of 
Bo^ingham  for  the  water-gate  at  York  House, 
vbieh  still  stands  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham- 
Jtnet,  Strand. 

8u  Paul's  remained  thus  neglected  till  1628, 

vlien  Laud  became  bishop,  who  procured  a 

commission  from  Charles  I.  which  provided — 

L  That  all  money  brought  in  for  the  repair  of 

tb  Cathedral  should  be  paid  into  the  Chamber 

if  London.    2.  That  Laud  would  allow  £100 

fer  annum  towards  the  work  while  he  continued 

fiiihop.    3.  That  a  register  of  all  9ubacriptions 

ibnld  be  kept    4.  That  all  officials  of  the 

Fnrogitive  Court  throughout    the    kingdom 

ikmld,  in  all  cases  of  intestacy,  out  of  the 

aoney  applied  to  pious  uses,  be  exhorted  to 

MMmber  this  church.     5.  And  lastly,  that 

sJaukions  for  the  purpose  should  be  collected 

Af  letters  patent    In  this  manner,  from  1681 

tilMS,  jums  were    received    amounting  to 

AUaO  4s.  8d.,  out  of  which  scarcely  £85,000 

VMerer  duly  applied ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the 

SaH  War,  bishops,  .deans,  and  chapters  were 

tbdished  by  Act  of  Parliament.    Soon  after, 

&»  cross  -was  destroyed  by  Lord  Mayor  Pen- 

Ain^^ton.     The  houses   and  revenues  of  the 

€ithedral  were  seised,  and  before  long  even 

tke  asnetity  of  the  church  itself  was  violated — 

tke  Italia  ia  the  choir  removed,  the  pavement 

•ton  .up,   the   monuments  -defaced,    saw-pits 

fivmed  in  the  Cathedral  to  dispose  of  the  timber 

iatended  for  ita  repair,  and  the  sacred  building 

flfHTeried  into  hoise  quarters  for  the  Parliament 

Joldien ; ''  ao  that,"  says  Dugdale,  "  what  Lord 

Biw^saidof  St  Paul's  in  1640— that^ie  hoped 

hs  should  live  to  see  no  one  stone  of  the  edifice 

kH  upon  another — ^may  come  to  pass  ^  for  by 

thronoiig  down  the  scaffold  employed  for  the 

Iste  repair,  the  whole  roof  of  the  south  cross  is 

already  tumbled  down,  and  the  rest  must  soon 

IbUow.    Oat  of  a  sad  contemplation,  therefore, 

ikai  80   glorious    a   structure    there    raised, 

cuiehed,  and  beautified  by  the  piety  of  our 

UkoeaUfiBt  ihould  be   utterly  destroyed,  and 

beeome  •  wofrd    spectacle   of  ruin,  I  have 

adToitiirad  to  speak  of  it." 


We  animadvert,  justly  enough,  on  the  atro- 
cities of  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  parti- 
cular on  the  destruction  of  the  Royal  tombs  of 
&t.  Denis ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  contrast 
favourably  therewith  the  conduct  of  our  home 
parties  during  the  Civil  Wars.  Could  the  Bed 
Republicans  have  done  anything  more  repre- 
hensible than  thisP 

At  the  Restoration,  intentions  were  abun- 
dantly entertained  of  re-edifying  the  dismantled 
Cathedral ;  but  the  public  money  was  disbursed 
in  a  far  less  praiseworthy  manner,  and  the 
ancient  pile  continued  ruined  and  dishonoured, 
when,  by  the  awful  fire  of  1666,  it  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  the  flames  of  the  city  it 
had  so  long  adorned.  There  was  a  singular  in- 
cident connected  with  its  destruction.  Pater- 
noster-row being  on  fire,  the  book  and  paper 
sellei^s  carried  their  stock  in  immense  bales,  and 
deposited  them  for  safety  in  the  Cathedral 
vaults.  The  church  being  involved  in  the  con- 
flagration, the  property  was  given  up  as  lost. 
When  the  flames  subsided,  the  vault  entrance 
was  opened,  and  the  books  and  papers  seemed 
undamaged ;  but  they  were  dry  and  hpt,  and 
on  the  access  of  air  they  immediately  kindled, 
and  continued  burning  for  many  days. 

Thus,  from  its  foundation  a.d.  610  until  its 
final  destruction  in  1666,  the  Cathedral  was 
five  times  desolated  by  fire.  Ought  we  not  to 
thank  God,  and  take  comfort  that,  when  scarce 
a  stone  was  left  of  the  once  mighty  fabric,  there 
was  piety  and  public  spirit  enough  remaining 
among  our  countrymen  to  build  on  its  ru^Is  the 
majestic  fabric,  planned,  and  ultimately  per- 
fected, by  the  genius  of  Wren  P 

The  various  pictorial  views  we  possess  of 
Old  St.  Paul's  a^ree  in  assigning  to  .it  great 
extent,  solidity,  and  grandeur.  The  very 
curious  print,  engraved  by  Stowe,  representing 
James  I.  and  his  Court  assembled  at  the  Cross, 
with  the  Cathedral  beyond,  gives,  perhaps,  the 
most  accurate  notion  of  the  building — the 
tower,  dwarfed  by  the  fire,  looks  strasigely  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  wings,  which  appear  exact 
copies.  The  ornamentation  of  the  fabric  is 
neither  elaborate  nor  elegant,  and  rather  con- 
veys the  idea  of  strength  than  beauty.  The 
structure  was  of  the  plainer  species  of  Gothic, 
wanting  entirely  the  exquisite  finish  of  many  of 
«ur  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  especially  of 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel.  Still,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  interior  was  grand  and  impressive, 
qualities  secured  by  height  and  extent,  where 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  architectural  grace. 
Thus  St.  Albans' Abbey  becomes  almost  sublime, 
in  spite  of  its  plainness,  by  the  mere  influence 
of  its  v-ast  proportions,      i^ollar's  engraving 
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bears  date  1556.  It  bIiows  the  tower,  still 
shorn  of  its  just  height.  The  pide  walls,  which 
are  extremely  lofty,  are  buttressed,  and  pierced 
with  a  double  row  of  arched  windows,  twenty 
on  each  side.  The  principal  transept  entrance 
is  low  and  mean ;  this  part  of  the  edifice  must 
have  been  of  brick,  and  was  probably  built  long 
after  the  rest.  To  the  right,  enclosed  with  a 
wall,  a  block  or  fragment  of  some  earlier  work, 
elaborately  ornamented,  is  shown,  but  the  re- 
mainder has  a  modem  air.  The  roof  was  of 
lead,  and  is  sloping  throughout.  The  ancient 
plan  of  London  conveys  a  similar  idea  of  the 
building.  It  must  have  covered  quite  as  much 
space  as  the  new  Cathedral;  and  while  it 
scarcely  satisfies  our  present  conceptions  as  a 
type  for  places  of  worship,  derived  from  West-    ' 


minster,  York,  and  Salisbury,  not  to  tpetk  of 
the  wonderful  churches  of  the  Continent,  ▼• 
cannot  doubt  that  our  ancestors,  who  for  so 
many  generations  bowed  the  knee  im  the  ssae- 
tuary  of  St.  Paul's,  thought  it  might  well  W 
rauked  as  "  beautiful  for  situation,  and  the  joj 
of  the  whole  earth." 

There  are  those  who  think  that  no  Grseia 
temple  can  equal  a  Gothic  cathedral,  either  ia 
beauty  or  devotional  fitness.  Thus,  in  cm  if 
his  books,  Hugh  Miller  denies  that  WtcA. 
St.  Paul's  is  a  fine  object,  even  from  theThaiMH! 
We  cannot  understand  this  obstinate  attifc 
ment  to  one  style  :  a  more  catholic  taste  wodji 
gladly  admit  that  the  same  grandeur  and  beso^ 
were  possible  in  several  forms,  the  w(At  ni 
being  that  genius  should  draw  the  plao. 


[«*  The  OW  City,  and  its  Highways  and  B.yways."    By  Alepb.     London  :  W.  H.  Co^ingli4g•, 

See  Review,  p.  168.] 


OUR    CLOTHINQ; 

OR,   FIBRES,   THE  MATERIALS  OF  CORDAGE  AND  TEXTILE  FABRICS.— OmmWi* 

Ali>iid  to  Bj/ttneriacece  and  SiircuUacea,  and 
generally  resembling  them  both  in  the  muci- 
laginous and  the  fibrous  character  of  the  bark, 
is  the  natural  order  MalvacecSt  of  which  some 
species  (Mallows)  are  common  natives  of 
Britain,  and  others  are  familiar  ornaments 
of  our  gardens.  The  fibre  of  the  Hollyhock 
(Althaa  rosea)  has  been  used  for  making 
cloth;  and  an  allied  species  {Althaa  cannabina), 
a  native  of  the  centre  and  south  of  Europe,  is 
cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Europe  on  account 
of  its  fibre,  which  is  used  for  making  cordage 
and  coarse  cloth.  The  Marsh  Mallow  (Althaa 
ojfftcinalU),  well  known  for  the  mucilaginous 
and  demulcent  properties  which  make  it  useful 
in  medicine,  and  the  Tree  Mallow  {Lavalera 
arharea),  a  strangely  local  plant,  which  adorns 
the  Bass  and  one  or  ti^o  other  islet  rocks  on 
the  British  coast;  Qome  of  the  true  Mallows 
(Malta  criipa,  &c.),  and  many  species  of  • 
Urena,  Hibiscus,  Sida,  and  other  genera  of 
this  order,  abound  in  fibre,  apparently  fit  for 
economical  purposes.  The  fibre  of  Maloa  crispa 
is  used  in  Syria ;  that  of  some  species  of  Hibis- 
cus and  Sjda  in  India,  China,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  other  warm  countries.  Hibiscus 
oannabinus  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  India. 
It  it  an  annual  plant,  its  whole  life  indeed 
extending  over  not  much  more  than  three 
months,  and  has  a  straight  simple  stem,  from 
three  to  seven  feet  high ;  rather  large  leaves, 


on  long  stalks,  the  lower  ones  heart- 
the  middle  ones  lobed,  the  upper  onei  lulM 
and  narrow;    the   flowers    solitary,  oa  disq 
stalks  in  the  axils  of  the  leayet,  Teij  fav^ 
of  a  pale  sulphur  colour,  with  dark  ]W^ 
centre.    The  leaves  are  in  general  VM  ti 
esculent,  being  mucilaginous  an^  aeid. 
fibre  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  aa  SonBi 
is  made  into  ropes  and  coarse  clotty    II 
generally  called  Ambarce  in  Western 
but  is  known  as  Dechanee  Hemp  in 
In  Bengal  it  is  called  Maesta  P^ui,  and 
ffoo  at  Madras.    In  many  parts  of  Indb 
common  cordage  is  almost  wholly  miida  of  U 
The  fibres,  when  separated,  axe  often  fifi  ^ 
six  feet  long.  \ 

Sida  tiUitfolia  (natural  order  M^^eme^m 
cultivated  in  China.  It  ia  an  ^»>»>^ii,  inM 
simple  or  nearly  simple  stems,  fl|om  tliiee  m 
four  feet  high,  broad  leayes,  an4  maUf  fdij 
yellow  flowers.  It  yields  a  strong,  pliKUa^  lai 
very  silky  fibre.  The  plant  growa  lanrMlIf ; 
and  very  rapidly,  lo  that  thre^  eiopt  ilt 
obtained  in  a  year,  {t  ia  caUed  JfUmg-mm  m 
China.  The  fibyes  of  several  speciea  of  Purjtm 
(natural  order  Afalvacem),  trees  of  ike  flomthlii 
Islands,  are  used  for  making  cloth,  partimhidl 
P.  tiliaceum,  P.  tricuspis,  and  P  jTfrynmm 
The  bark  of  these  trees  is  itripped  oft  mm 
steeped  in  water  in  order  to  the  aepanlmi  • 
the  fibres. 
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bres  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  Amatto 
fcto  {Bixa  orellana,  natural  order  Fla- 
a), — chiedy  kno^n  for  the  substance 
\  fruit  yields,  and  which  is  much  em- 
Tor  colouring  cheese, — are  used  in 
and  elsewhere  for  making  ropes. 
)ne  other  kind  of  fibre  remains  to  be 
a  yery  important  one,  Cotton,  the  only 

fibre  of  the  fruit  of  an  exogenous 
)ther  fibres  of  the  fruit  have  already 
lidentally  noticed,  but  are  too  short 

much  use.  Cotton  is  the  produce  of 
species  of  Goss^ium,  a  genus  of  the 
irder  Malvacece,  Some  of  the  species 
ibby,  some  herbaceous.  They  are 
»f  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
5rica.  They  have  broad  leaves  with 
&re  lobes,  and  rather  large  flowers, 
•e  mostly  yellow,  but   sometimes   in 

in  part  purple,  growing  singly  from 

of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule 
n   three  to  five  cells,  opening  when 

many  valves,  and  containing  nimierous 
)edded  in  cotton,  which  issues  elasti- 
n  the  capsule  after  it  has  burst  open, 
tputed  among  botanists  how  many 
species  there  are  of  the  cotton  plant ; 
;arding  as  species  what  others  deem 
ieties.  The  cotton  of  the  East,  used 
rated  from  time  immemorial,  is  gene- 
*erred   to    Goisypium    herbaceum    or 

a  small  species;   and  the  cott<vi  of 

XLsed  by  the  aborigines  before  the 
'olumbus,  and  now  cultivated  not  only 
irm  parts  of  America,  but  very  exten- 

tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries, 
d  to  Gossypium  Barhadense,  of  which 
d  Cotton,  famous  for  its  long  silky 
accounted  a  variety.  Sea-island 
akes  its  name  from  the  low  islands  on 
;a  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where,  as 
on  the  adjacent  mainland,  it  is  much 
d.    This  kind  of  cotton  loves  an  allu- 

and  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  It  is 
ire  productive  than  the  Indian  species, 
produce  is  of  better  quality.    Great 

country  on  the  coasts  of  the  Qtdf  of 
ind  in  Guiana,  are  admirably  suited 
I  well  as  much  of  the  alluvial  land  on 
s  of  Africa,  and  of  the  East  Indies, 
lerbunds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
abandoned  to  jungle,  boas,  and  tigers, 
if  intended  to  produce  cotton  for  a 
rt  of  the  world.  The  dependence  of 
ifactaring  districts  of  Britain  upon  the 
oduoing  States  of  North  5lmerica,  is 
result  of  any  absolute  necessity  of 


nature,  but  rather  of  causes  connected  with 
the  history  of  industry  and  the  price  of  labour. 

It  is  very  probable  that  cotton  was  the  first 
of  all  vegetable  fibres  to  attract  attention,  and 
to  be  employed  for  economical  purposes.  Ex- 
hibited to  view  in  a  state  ready  for  use,  by  the 
mere  opening  of  the  seed-vessel,  and  demanding 
no  labour  but  that  of  gathering,  it  was  almost 
as  likely  to  be  employed  for  human  clothing  as 
the  wool  of  the  sheep. 

Cotton,  even  of  the  shrubby  kinds,  is  gene- 
rally cultivated  as  an  annual.  Its  cultivation 
is  very  simple.  The  capsules  or  balls  are  picked 
ofi*  as  they  ripen,  and  are  spread  out  to  dry, 
after  which  the  fibre  is  separated  from  the  seeds, 
— a  process  called  ginning,  which  was  formerly 
very  tedious,  being  performed  entirely  by  the 
hand,  but  is  now  rapidly  accomplished  by 
machines  of  various  kinds. 

India  has  produced  cotton  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  It  appears  also  to  have  been 
very  anciently  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Africa.  The  cultivation  of  it  in 
the  United  States  of  America  is  of  recent 
origin,  the  first  considerable  shipment  for  ex- 
portation having  been  about  2,000  lbs.  in  1770  J 
whilst  in  1860,  about  2,160,000,000  lbs.  were 
exported.  But  into  the  history  of  cotton  culti- 
vation, or  of  the  cotton  trade  and  manufacture, 
we  cannot  here  enter. 

We  have  now  noticed  all  the  principal  fibres 
used  for  economical  purposes,  and  some  of 
those  of  which  it  seems  probable  that  they 
may  soon  come  into  use.  The  Miimal  fibres 
are  few,  the  vegetable  fibres  very  numerous. 
Plants  producing  them  are  adapted  to  almost 
every  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  The  same 
Divine  bounty  appears  in  their  variety  and 
abundance  as  in  substances  fit  for  human  food. 
Man  has  hitherto  been  far  from  availing  him- 
self to  the  utmost  of  this  rich  profusion  of 
nature. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  use  of  giving 
attention  to  so  great  a  variety  of  fibres  P  It 
may  be  answered,  that  we  may  find  out  the  best 
for  each  of  our  great  variety  of  purposes ;  the 
best  for  each  soil  and  climate,  that  every  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  may  contribute  as  it  ought 
to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  mankind,  sustain- 
ing ^its  own  industrious  population,  whilst  it 
sends  its  contributions  to  the  general  market  of 
the  world;  and  that  even  the  love  of  variety 
natural  to  human  beings  may  be  gratified,  and 
the  taste  which  finds  pleasure  in  difierent  kinds 
of  dress,  as  it  does  in  difierent  landscapes  and 
flowers. 

Innerleithen.  John  Montgombbt. 
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OUE  OWN  FIEESIDE. 


THE  METROPOLIS  AND  THE  GEVSUS. 


The  entire  popnlation  of  the  metropolis  at  the 
last  Census  in  1861,  was  2,803,989.  Two  large 
parliamentary  volumes  relating  to  this  Census 
have  been  issued,  from  which  we  gather  the 
following  statistics. 

Under  the  head  of  "Ages  of  the  People,"  we 
learn  that  there  were  in  the  metropolis  the  large 
number  of  31,103  persons  between  70  and  75 
years  of  age — a  population  equal  to  that  of  a 
first-class  town.  There  were  also  16,19-4  persons 
in  London  whose  ages  were  between  75  and  80 
— the  poptdation  of  a  second-class  town.  There 
were  7,527  persons  whose  ages  were  between 
80  and  86— the  population  of  a  third-class  town. 
There  were  2,394  persons  whoso  ages  were  be- 
tween 85  and  90— the  population  of  a  small 
town.  There  were  695  persons  whose  ages  were 
between  90  and  95 — the  population  of  a  toler- 
ably-sized village.  There  were  131  persons 
whose  ages  were  between  95  and  100 — the 
population  of  a  hamlet;  and  there  were  21 
persons  whose  ages  exceeded  100. 

It  is  remarkable  how  very  large  the  propor- 
tion is  of  females  among  these  old  persons, 
fully  establishing  the  fact  that  the  age  of  woman 
is  now  among  ourselves  longer  than  that  of 
man.  Of  the  31,103  persons  between  70  and 
75,  12,241  were  men,  and  18,862  women ;  of  the 
16,194  between  75  and  80.  6,131  were  men,  and 
10,061  women ;  of  the  7,527  between  80  and  85, 
2,706  were  men,  and  4,821  women ;  of  the  2,394 
between  85  and  90,  779  were  men,  and  1,615 
women;  of  the  595  between  90  and  95,  183 
were  men,  and  412  women ;  of  the  131  between 
95  and  100,  38  were  men,  and  93  women ;  and 
of  the  21  above  100,  4  were  men,  and  17 
women. 

130,534  of  the  population  were  widows,  40,679 
widowers.  There  were  2,638  blind  persons,  and 
the  workhouse  population  ^&s  23,876. 

The  small  number  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
in  London,  as  compared  with  the  country 
at  large,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  while  the 
members  of  the  three  learned  professions  were 
very  equal  in  England  and  Wales  (35,483, 
34,970,  and  36,995),  in  London  the  "ministers 
of  religion  and  church  officers"  were  3,778, 
while  "lawyers,  law-court  officers,  and  law  sta- 
tioners" were  12,957,  and  "  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  druggists,"  8,496. 


Of  these  3,778  "ministers  and  clmrch  officers." 
some  are  only  "  church  officers,"  and  some  are 
engaged  only  in  education.     But,   while  this 
was  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  con-    | 
nected  with  the  religious  instmction  of  the    : 
people,  they  were    exceeded    in    number  by 
"  musicians  and  teachers  of  music,"  who  woe 
5,367,  including    females.      "  "Artificial-flowCT 
makers "    were    more    numerous,    numbering  J 
4,048.    "Tobacco,  cigar,  and  snuff  manofie' 
turers,"  with  "tobacconists,"  were  also  man 
numerous,  amounting  to  4,341,  while  "publietu 
and  beersellers  "  were  7,662.   Fop  cleansing  on 
linen,  we  employed  43,161   laundresses.    For 
the  protection  of  our  bodies  and  property,  tliere 
existed  in  London  6,319  police,  10,473  soldien, 
besides  2,830  officers,  and  2,088  Chelsea  pen- 
sioners, 1,462  Boyal  Marines,  882  seamen  </ 
the  Royal  Navy,  821  navy  officers,  1,963  Qnet 
wich  pensioners,  and  4,580  dockyard  artificer 
Even  those  engaged  in  the  supply  of  those 
costly  and  luxurious  articles  wluch  the  rid 
alone  require,  were  more  numerous  than  thoit 
connected  with  the  spiritual  interests  of  tlie 
entire  population.    "  Goldsmiths  and  jeweKerT 
numbered  5,647 ;  while  such  limited  occapationi 
as  would  scarcely  seem  to  find  an  existence  in 
a  large  town,  as  "  gardeners  and  nurserymen," 
who  numbered  8,027,  show  a  larger  return  this 
the   most  important  of  all  occupations.    Ax9 
not  these  returns  our  reproach  as  a  Christia 
nation  ? 

It  appears  that  Jjondon  is  more  thiw  hilf 
made  up  of  natives  of  the  country.  Of  t3» 
726,805  men  above  20  years  of  age,  329^195 
were  born  in  London,  and  397,409  away  firan 
London ;  and  of  891,125  women  above  20  yetzi 
of  age,  421,985  were  bom  in  London,  and 
469,140  out  of  London. 

In  the  population  of  the  metropolis  was  in- 
cluded 6,878  persons  born  in  France,  1,211  ban 
in  Switzerland,  501  in  Spain,  206  in  Portiigll, 
2,041  in  Italy,  164  in  Greece,  168  in  Toricij. 
12,448  in  Germany,  619  in  Austria,  166  in 
Hungary,  3,634  in  Prussia,  1,208  in  Belfpuo, 
3,819  in  Holland,  806  in  Denmark,  711  in  "Set- 
way,  762  in  Sweden,  678  in  Eussia,  and  1,958 
in  Poland. 

C.  A.  H.  E 
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THE  lUTOBIOORAPST  OF  AN  AJMONTTE. 


BY  JOHN  CUMMINO,    ESQ.,    F.O.S. 


F  the  medals  of  creation  were  en- 
dowed with  spiritual  existence,  and 
could  hear  the  strange  things  which 
are  sometimes  said  concerning  them, 
how  soon  the  feeble  thories  of  man- 
Id  melt  into  insignificance.  One  such 
rtingfrom  the  yasty  deep  could  yindi- 
f  from  all  false  accusations,  and  prove 
and  end. 

sails  of  the  earth,  though  but  broken 
nd  the  untenanted  houses  of  the  dumb 
of  the  past,  if  thoughtfully  examined 
fully  cross-questioned,  might  breathe 
eloquence  that  would  confute  philo- 
md  exact  the  acquiescence  of  those 
dit. 

•rely  day  in  the  summer  of  the  past 
as  indulging  my  fancy  for  geology  and 
fresh  yigour^for  the  business  of  life, 
uestered  bay  near  Folkestone.  My 
intent  on  the  acquisition  of  treasures 
&binet.  I  was  using  the  pickaxe  with 
y  which  showed  that,  if  work  was 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  work.  I  sud- 
ack  a  hard  substance  in  the  junction 
reen  the  Gault  clay  and  the  Lower 
nd.  In  a  short  time  out  skipped  a 
;11,  whose  iridescent  hues  and  pearly 
szled  me  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
5  from  my  work,  content  with  such  a 
and  reclining  in  the  shelter  of  a  large 
rhisper  came, — from  whence  I  know 
letr  my  history." 

;  from  my  knapsack  a  somewhat 
'ossil  from  the  neighbouring  chalk 
3ompari8on,  the  latter  specimen  reite- 
[ear  tn^  history/'  and  thus  commenced. 
p  forward  to  defend  my  family  from 
era  which  for  ages  haye,  with  cumula- 
i,  descended  upon  me  and  my  con- 
one  of  the  great  tribe  called  by  some 
7d,  though  I  deny  that  my  feet  are 
or  vice  versd,  I  am  a  moUusk ;  but 
►ft  in  body,  I  can  contradict,  by  my 
^nce,  the  sophisms  of  some  and  the 


atheisms  of  others  that  are  hard-headed.  My 
home  once  the  bosom  of  the  desert  sea, 
my  coimtry  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  I  claim 
the  respect  that  men  show  to  the  memory  of 
the  past,  and  I  command  the  reverence  which 
age  inspires. 

That  I  was  simply  an  effort  of  the  earth,  that 
is  my  shroud,  to  crystallize  into  beautiful  forms, 
or  spontaneously  to  create  ;  and  that  the  effort 
was  a  failure,  I  indignantly  deny.  My  ances- 
tors rode  upon  the  restless  sea,  and  spread  their 
tiny  sails  to  the  freshening  breeze  long,  long 
before  the  earth  (which  now,  alas !  is  their 
sepulchre  and  mine)  was  washed  from  yonder 
cliff.  I  was  called  into  existence  with  all  the 
finest  hues  of  the  rainbow  on  my  back.  My 
palace  was  lined  with  the  finest  pearl.  My 
chambers  were  numberless,  and  increasing  with 
my  wants.  A  door  there  was  to  my  ark  to  shut 
me  in,  called  by  those  who  know  me  best  an 
operculum.  With  hydrostatic  and  hydraulic 
machinery  that  men  cannot  match,  I  sank 
into  the  depths,  or  sailed  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  merely  by  volition. 

"Was  such  a  house  with  such  mechanism 
merely  created  to  be  filled  with  sand  and  stone» 
and  to  be  hidden  in  the  earth  F  It  cannot  be ! 
I  disclaim  the  theory  that  would  invest  me 
with  inherent  power  to  create  myself.  I  feel  I 
am  a  creation,  and  such  I  cannot  be  without 
a  Creator.  No!  I  lived;  I  died;  I  was  not 
the  unsuccessful  effort  of  a  natural  law  unequal 
to  my  completion,  but  I  am  the  remnant  of  a 
once-perfect  creature  designed  and  brought 
into  existence  by  the  fiat  of  Him  who  made  all 
things  and  pronounced  them  very  good. 

"  CaU  me  Comu  Ammonisy  if  you  like,  but  I 
existed  countless  ages  before  Jupiter  Ammon 
was  conceived  by  heathen  minds  or  had  horns 
to  shed.  I  am  equal  in  elegance  of  form  to  my 
cousin  Nautilus,  who  now  rules  the  roast,  once 
the  companion  of  my  voyages.  Call  me  Snake- 
stone,  but  ere  the  odious  reptile  tempted  the 
xmwary  Eve  I  was,  MedisBval  ignorance  in- 
vested me  with  the  serpent's  head,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  prayed  away  by  the 
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pious  St.  Hilda,  \7I10  afterwards  converted  me 
into  a  coil  of  stone.  May  modem  enlighten- 
ment and  the  increase  of  common  sense  bestow 
upon  me  and  mine  the  stamp  of  Divine  origin, 
not  that  of  superstitious  imposture ! 

"  My  family  commenced  their  existence  '  in 
the  beginning,'  and,  associated  through  ages 
with  many  foreigners,  steadily  progressed ;  and 
having  witnessed  the  downfall  of  many  a 
dynas^,  arrived  at  the  great  chalk  sea,  where 
your  humble  servant,  last  of  his  race,  was 
bom,  where  he  lived  a  joyous  life,  and  then 
'sunk  to  sleep  in  the  great  sea-deep  in  his 
palace  all  of  pearl ; '  no  choristers  to  chant  his 
requiem,  save  the  sad  sea  waves,  no  pall  but 
the  snow-white  chalk,  his  grave  unknown  and 
his  praise  unsung,  but  by  one  who  has  sweetly 
said  :— 

'  The  Nautilus  and  the  Ammonite 

Were  launched  in  storm  and  strife ; 
Each  sent  to  float  in  its  tiny  boat, 
On  the  wide,  wild  sea  of  life. 

And  each  could  swim  on  the  ocean's  brim. 

And  anon  its  sails  could  furl ; 
And  sink  to  sleep  in  the  great  sea  deep, 

In  a  palace  all  of  pearL 

Thus  hand  in  hand,  from  strand  to  strand, 

They  sailed  in  mirth  and  glee  ; 
Those  fairy  shells  with  their  crystal  cells, 

Twin  creatures  of  the  sea. 

But  they  came  at  last  to  a  sea  long  past ; 

And  as  they  reached  its  shore, 
The  Almighty's  breath  spake  out  in  death, 

And  the  Anmionite  hved  no  more. 


And  the  Nautilus  now,  in  its  shelly  pr 

As  o*er  the  deep  it  strays. 
Still  seems  to  seek,  in  bay  and  creek, 

Its  companion  of  other  days. 

And  thus  do  we  on  Hfe's  stormy  sea, 
As  we  roam  from  shore  to  shore, 

While  tempest  tost  seek  the  loved  and 
But  find  them  on  earth  no  more.' 

RlCUAJ 

**  The  Nautilus  lives,  and  is  the  sam 
was  in  my  time,  neither  more  nor  less  b< 
I  have  ceased  to  ornament  the  sea.  a 
have  said  I  never  lived,  but  I  repudi 
truthless  assertion.    Man,  who  is  lord 
the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  the  fishei 
sea,  in  his  folly  may  venture  to  declare 
is  only  the  development  of  a  molecule  o 
under  the  laws  of  nature  (which  is 
expression  to  hide  his  ignorance  or  to 
his  conscience),  that  he  is  a  mature 
with  brains,  and  that  I  am  but  a  linl 
chain — his  author  chance,  his  ancestor 
panzec,  his  end  oblivion — I  rise  to  a 
level,  and  declare  'the  hand  that  mad 
Divine.' " 

Here  ended  the  autobiography  of  the 
nite ;  and,  startled  by  the  unwonted  a 
discovered  that  my  specimens  were  g 
feet  washed  with  the  briny  sea,  and 
shivered  in  the  cold  moonlight.  I  had  s 
dreamed:  but  I  still  believe  that  the  Ai 
told  me  all  these  things,  and  not  z 
imagination. 


"OTIR    OWK    FIRESIDE." 
in.— A  FEW  NOTES  ON  COAL. 


tlpoK  consulting  a  geological  map,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Coal-fields  are  thus  distributed. 

The  mountain  limestone  is  the  base  of  the 
whole  carboniferous  series,  although  in  Ireland 
there  is  a  peculiar  sandy  deposit,  and,  in  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  a  dirty  shale  between 
the  limestone  and  the  Devonian  rocks.  These 
rocks  are  mostly  fossiliferous,  composed  of 
coralline  or  fragments  of  marine  animals ;  and 
their  thickness,  in  some  instances,  reaches 
2,000  feet.  They  are  extremely  hard,  evi- 
dently much  changed  in  the  course  of  ages, 
and  contain  crystalline  minerals  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  &.c.  Thus  it  is  found 
through  the  centre  of  England  and  also  in 
Wales.  This  same  formation  is  found  in  Nor- 
mandy^  iu  Germany,  and  in  North  America, 


and  is  full  of  fossils  of  Nautilus,  , 
Spirtfer,  &c. 

^  Above  the  carboniferous  limeston 
deposit  of  coarse  sandstone,  very  hi 
known  as  Milhtone-grit,  because  used 
stones.  Here  we  first  meet  with  coal 
layers,  and  at  uncertain  and  wide  i 
like  the  advanced  guard  of  an  army 
scattered  villas  preceding  the  entran 
town.  This  sandy  deposit  is  found 
exclusively  in  this  country. 

Not  so  with  the  next  stratum  of  foi 
or  that  great  and  important  series  of  m 
shales  whose  association  with  available 
fuel  render  them  of  such  value,  and  n 
known  as  "  The  Coal  Measures."  Th 
are  found  in  the  whole  of  the  Unitt 
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dom;  tlutnighoai  France,  Spain,  and  Germany ; 
in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia;  on  the 
Burgin  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  river  Don, 
lod  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  some  parts  of 
Asia.  Vast  deposits  of  the  same  kind  occur, 
as  we  might  expect,  in  North  America,  and 
especially  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  all  containing  more  or  less  the  same  vege- 
table remains. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a 
wment,  how  these  relative  deposits  bear  on 
tie  general  question  of  the  origin  of  Coal. 
I  have  said  how  evident  it  is  that  heat  and 
liter  were  the  joint  agents  in  producing  coal. 
We  may  then  suppose  the  earth,  previous  to 
I  the  Deluge,  to  have  been  clothed  with  vast 
I  iadi  of  forest,  and  the  seas  rolling  over  sandy 
f  Ws  and  filled  with  the  same  creatures  as 
it  present,  and  probably  with  many  others. 
When  the  submergence  came,  the  whole  sur- 
fce  presented  a  vast  liquid  mass,  and  con- 
tiined  so  so  long  that  the  very  effects  which 
4b  various  strata  exhibit  would  naturally 
one.  Specific  gravity  and  specific  density 
4ea  as  now  asserted  their  sway ;  and  the 
■Mies  of  vegetable  matter  thus  engulphed 
Wame,  as  it  were,  vast  hot-beds  of  detritus, 
ttd  floating  over  the  sand  and  chalk  were 
pidnslly,  by  subsidence,  placed  as  we  now 
kdthem.  Thus  we  see  the  distribution  of 
h  deposits  sustains  the  theory  advanced  as  to 
ftitigin  of  Coal.  Indeed,  it  seems  scarcely 
l^riie  that  the  theory  can  be  questioned. 
"Joflung,"  says  Professor  Ansted,  *'  is  more 
ttrtain  than  the  true  vegetable  origin  of  Coal. 
It  has  been  determined  by  observing  the 
S^eral  conditions  under  which  the  mineral 
occurs,  the  fossil  remains  associated  with  it, 
«nd  by  actual  microscopic  structure.  Coal  is 
•Itered  and  compressed  vegetable  matter, — an 
iccunmlation  of  trees  and  of  various  other 
I^nts  conveyed  by  some  vast  rivers,  or  living 
Bear  a  lake  in  ancient  times.  It  is  associated 
lith  many  beds  of  sand  and  mud,  which  con- 
tain sometimes  the  impressions,  sometimes  the 
Kmains,  of  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees." 

We  may  now  proceed'  to  refer  to  cer- 
iun  other  facts  connected  with  Coal  and  its 
ues. 

The  rariouB  kinds  of  Coal,  in  a  marketable 
point  of  view,  derive  their  cognomina  either 
from  the  nature  of  the  substance  itself,  the 
^ce  where  the  coals  are  found,  the  manner 
ID  which  they  are  worked,  or  the  persons  who 
either  originated  or  became  proprietors  of  the 
woriungs  themselves.  Thus  we  have  "  Euabon  " 
coal  from  the  place  (in  Denbigh)  where  they 
an  fomid ;  the  "  Cannel "  or  candle  coal,  already 


referred  to  in  a  former  article  ;  and  Lambton's 
Wallsend,  a  combination  of  the  mine's  name 
and  the  name  of  the  proprietor.  Many  of  the 
mines  have  the  word  "moor"  added  to  them, 
and  the  name  of  the  coal  follows  :  and  in  the 
well-known  case  of  Gillespie  v.  Eussell,  the 
"  Torbane  Hill  "  gave  a  name  to  the  sub- 
stance, whether  coal  or  not,  which  was  obtained 
from  the  mine. 

Differing  opinions  exist  as  to  what  is  the 
best  sort  of  coal.  While  some  persons  take 
their  stand  upon  the  proposition  that  the  best 
(that  is,  the  dearest)  are  the  best,  others  think 
they  are  simply  best  in  the  sense  that  they  arc 
the  dearest,  and  have  few  other  advantages. 
The  fact  I  believe  to  be,  that  the  qualifications 
are  entirely  relative,  and  have  regard  to  the 
views  of  the  party  in  the  use,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  use  takes  place. 
Thus,  for  those  who  wish  for  a  supply  of 
cinders,  the  dearest,  coals  are  undoubtedly  the 
best ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  what  is 
popularly  called  making  "  no  dirt,** — that  is, 
making  no  ash  or  dust.  But  these  require  .to 
be  constantly  poked  or  broken  ;  for  they  form 
into  hard  masses  during  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, and  the  combustion  itself  is  impeded 
from  want  of  a  supply  of  atmospheric  air,  or 
the  access  of  a  sufficient  current  of  it,  and  they 
then,  as  it  is  termed,  "  go  out.*'  On  the  other 
hand,  those  coals  which  are  considered  inferior 
by  being  cheaper,  and  no  doubt  are  inferior  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  often  of  much 
greater  utility  to  the  party  using  them  because 
they  answer  his  end.  For  instance,  it  may  bo 
of  the  last  importance,  either  for  the  sick-room 
or  as  a  saving  of  time,  &c.,  to  avoid  touching 
the  fire  after  it  is  made  except  by  supplying 
fuel;  and  this  is  admirably  answered  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  cheapest  coals  sold,  namely 
the  Pinxton  (from  the  mine  in  Derbyshire), 
which  are  usually  sold  in  London,  at  from  ITs. 
to  a  guinea  per  ton,  according  to  the  season. 
They  are  not  difficult  to  light,  and  then  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  supply.  I  have  known  a  fire 
somewhat  carefully  made  up  at  night  keep  in 
for  eight  and  nine  hours  without  touching  or 
being  supplied.  In  our  kitchens  considerable 
difficulties  often  occur  from  the  prevalent,  but 
as  I  have  just  said  niost  erroneous  notion, 
that  the  dearest  coals  are  the  best.  Hence, 
and  perhaps  for  no  other  reason,  a  cheap  article 
is  frequently  flouted  and  accordingly  wasted.  I 
am  sure  I  need  not  insist  on  the  sin  of  such  a 
practice.  Every  one  who  has  goods  committed 
to  his  care,  either  to  keep  or  to  use,  is  a  steward 
of  a  trust,  and  should  use  them  and  care  for 
them  as  though  they  were  his  own :  but  it  may 
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bo  of  service  to  point  out  tlie  folly  as  well  as 
the  sin  of  such  waste. 

This  question  of  waste  is  indeed  a  very 
serious  one,  and  it  is  highly  important  that 
general  attention  should  be  directed  to  it.  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  in  his  inaugural  address 
to  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle,  drew 
attention  to  this  subject,  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  entered  into  the  most  startling 
statistics  as  to  the  probable  supply  of  coal 
which  we  may  count  upon,  and  how  long,  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption,  that  supply 
would  last.  Dr.  Eogers,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Mr.  E.  Hull,  have  also  insisted 
upon  the  same  considerations  ;  and  from  their 
most  Taluablo  observations,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing results.  In  1855,  the  coal  produced  and 
consumed  from  British  collieries  was  about 
64,333,333  tons ;  in  1859.  72,000,000  tons ;  in 
1860,  80,000,000  tons;  in  1861,  upwards  of 
83,500,000  tons  ;  and  in  1863,  not  far  short  of 
83,500,000  tons.  What  these  figures  indicate, 
it  is  not  easy  for  the  reader  to  surmise.  Sir 
John  Herschel's  illustration  may  be  of  service. 
He  states,  "  that  were  we  to  build  a  column — 
not  a  pyramid — with  a  base  as  large  as  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  and  a  summit  as  high  as  Snowdon, 
it  would  pretty  accurately  represent  what  is 
the  annual  'consumption  of  coal  in  England  at 
this  moment."  Dr.  Rogers  thinks  that  the 
ratio  of  consumption  itself  is  augmenting,  and 
that  the  supply  will  be  totaDy  exhausted  in 
between  200  and  300  years  from  this  time.    Sir 


William    Armstrong   calculates  the  probabL 
period  at  212  years. 

But  what  concerns  us  practically,  is  the  fac 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  consumption  is  greatlj 
owing  to  the  improvident  and  extravagant  ap 
plications  of  coal,  not  only  by  our  steam 
engines  and  furnaces,  but  in  our  dwellingi/ 
Remedies  for  furnace-waste  and  smoke-waita 
have  been  suggested,  and  will  doubtless  In 
increasingly  adopted;  and  in  our  homes  wi 
shall  do  well  to  guard,  as  far  as  we  may,  agataij 
an  abuse  which  involves  a  useless  expenditni 
in  our  country  exceeding  in  amoimt  our  Inc(M| 
tax.  In  the  kitchen  the  poker  is  far  too  fil^ 
quently  employed  in  culinary  operations,— 1| 
the  detriment  of  that  otherwise  very  usefid 
instrument,  the  augmentation  of  the  iron; 
monger  s  bill  by  new  grates,  back^,  etc.,  and  d 
course  of  the  coal-merchant's.  The  constnA 
tion  of  our  fire-grates  is,  however,  the  dild 
occasion  of  waste.  In  most  instances  halt  a 
perhaps,  more  probably,  two-thirds  of  the  hid 
goes  up  the  chimney,  which  is  equal  to  sayal 
that  we  consume  coals  at  the  same  needless  atf 
Happily  of  late  a  new  class  of  grate  has  eoM 
into  vogue  which  is  somewhat  more  economiod 
I  mean  the  shallow  circular  kind,  which  drnlj 
infinitely  better  and  throws  out  much  grakl 
heat,  with  the  consumption  of  far  less  faei,  1 
let  alone, — a  necessary  condition,  in  the  drawiB| 
room  as  well  as  in  the  kitchen. 

O.  S.Rou«fc| 
{To  he  continued.) 


♦  In  "Our  Own  Fireside,"  VoL  L,  p.  138,  some  statements  made  by  Sir  William  Armstrong  are  1 
quoted,  to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader. 


Mumm  kx  ^mxi%  iJ^n :   §i00ra}j^ual  SKe%«,  ^ 


A  WORD  TO  YOUNG  MEN  BEFORE  MARRUGE ;  OR,  THE  WISE  CHOICK 

BV  THE  REV.    EDWARD  LESTER,    MLSISTER  OF  THE  NORTH  SHORE  EPISCOPAL  CHAPEL^    LIVXRPOOU 


^OU  may  come  at  a  man's  real  character 
in  many  ways.  His  style  of  dress — 
his  way  of  talking — the  books  he  reads 
and  the  places  he  visits — ^will  give  you 
a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  man.  But  I  think 
nothing  will  give  you  a  better  inflight  into  his 
character  than  the  sort  of  wife  he  chooses.  A 
man  will  be  on  his  guard  when  he  is  talking,  and 
will  read  books  and  visit  places  because  of  this 
and  of  that,  but  in  choosing  a  wife  he  allows 
his  real  character  to  come  out. 


How  many  a  professor  of  religion,  in  choenit 
a  wife,  is  thrown  off*  his  guard, — ^permits  H 
mask  to  fall  off*,  and  his  face — his  real  chanell 
— to  be  seen !  He  professes  to  be  a  spiritult 
minded  man— to  be  in  the  world,  but  not  ^  i| 
yet  he  selects  for  a  wife  one  who  Hvat  \ 
pleasure,  gaiety,  and  vanity.  Thit  mtali  4 
man*  You  see  he  is  not  what  He  pretends  toli 
If  he  were  spiritual,  he  would  se^  a  oon^nii 
who  could  enter  into  his  reUgiou^  fbaiai 
sympathise  with  his  spiritual  hopes  aid  aS 
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who  would  go  with  him  to  God's 
him  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
him  Zionward.  He  would  look  for 
itkuty  in  a  wife,  ^race  in  a  wife,  the 
►ve  of  God  in  a  wife ;  and  not  he 
ith  mere  personal  heauty,  or  even 
noral  excellency. 

can  form  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  a 
haracter  hy  the  sort  of  wife  he  selects. 
md  of  money,  he  will  seek  chiefly 
wife ;  if  he  worships  rank  and  family, 
I  high  connections  in  a  wife ;  and  if  he 
)f  worldly  pleasures,  he  will  seek  one 
hem  too.  But  if  he  be  a  spiritually- 
n, — a  man  whose  tastes  are  spiritual, 
soul  is  alive  to  God, — the  chief  thing 
$k  in  a  wife  will  be  godliness.  He 
jspise  beauty  or  rank  or  wealth,  or 
ation  of  lawful  Christian  recreation: 
s  are  not  to  bo  despised  in  a  wife  : 
ig  he  will  seek  after  will  be  piety. 
L  young  men,  if  you  marry, "  marry  in 
The  pious  wife  will  be  a  blessing  and 
3U ;  the  ungodly  wife  will  be  a  curse 
ranee — a  thorn  in  your  side.  Think 
U  become  pious  by  living  with  you 
yonr  holy  life :  far,/ar  more  likely  is 
will  become  like  her,  that  your  salt 
)  saltness,  your  light  die  out  and  your 
t.  BememberwhatSt.Paulsays,  "Be 
jually  yoked  together  with  unbeliev- 
Tiage  is  a  state  of  life  which  has  the 
feet  on  the  souls  of  those  who  enter 
;  helps  them  upwards  or  downward, 
the  Lord,'*  and  then  your  house  will  be 
f  peace,  your  children  wUl  be  the  seed 
teouB,  and  as  such  be  blessed  of  God. 
rourself  a  godless  companion:  give 
servants  an  ungodly  mistress :  give 
hildren  an  ungodly  mother.  It  has 
tifully  said,  **  The  wife  is  the  heart 
ily."     How  important,  then,  that  she 

0  is  influenced  by  pious  principles. 

1  the  Lord;"  marry  one  who  will 
Jible  with  you,  pray  with  you,  go  to 
Lse  with  you,  and  aid  you  in  your 


spiritual  as  well  as  in  your  temporal  affairs. 
Choose  the  good  daughter,  the  virtuous  sister, 
the  pious  woman, — one  who  is  rich  in  grace,  and 
rules  herself  after  G^d's  Word.  And  having 
thus  chosen  a  wife  in  the  Lord,  take  care  after 
marriage  you  treat  her  kindly. 

Some  are  all  kindness  in  courtship  and  all 
harshness  in  marriage :  all  smiles  as  a  lover,  all 
frowns  as  a  husband.  Too  many  smile  out  of 
doors,  and  never  smile  at  home.  Too  many 
are  all  kindness  and  affability  to  strangers, 
and  all  harshness  and  sullenness  to  their  wives 
and  children.  Some  say  that  they  have  so 
many  trials  to  contend  with,  and  have  to  toil 
so  hard  that  their  temper  gets  soured,  and 
when  they  get  home  they  are  in  no  mood 
either  for  conversation  with  wife  or  play  with 
children.  But  this  is  a  poor  excuse  indeed, 
and  shows  great  selfishness  and  great  conceit 
too.  Such  husbands  forget,  if  they  have  their 
troubles  outside,  their  wives  have  theirs  inside. 
They  forget,  if  they  have  been  toiling  at  the 
office,  their  wives  have  been  toiling  in  the  house, 
and  that  they  also  might  be  sullen  and  cross. 

Others  are  cold  and  distant  to  their  wives 
and  children,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their 
dignity  and  maintaining  their  authority.  This, 
too,  is  a  sad  mistake.  A  man  is  never  more 
loved  and  reverenced  than  when  he  is  making 
his  wife  happy  and  his  children  glad.  The 
loving,  affable,  courteous  husband  and  father  is 
doted  upon  by  his  wife  and  reverenced  by  his 
children.  JSe  is  truly  the  head  of  the  family 
and  the  king  of  the  house. 

Seader,  should  you  marry,  be  loving,  affable, 
and  courteous  to  your  wife;  play  and  romp 
with  your  children,  and  be  considerate  and 
kind  to  your  servants.  Be  a  loving  husband,  a 
fond  father,  and  a  kind  master.  As  husband, 
father,  and  master,  aim  to  glorify  God,  and  to 
rule  your  family  in  His  fear  and  love. 

Let  it  be  your  daily  prayer,  that  God  may 
"so  fill  you  and  your  wife  with  all  spiritual 
benediction  and  grace,  that  ye  may  so  live 
together  in  this  life,  that  in  the  world  to  come 
ye  may  have  life  everlasting," 


THE    THEOLOGY    OP    PROYERBS.* 

BY  THE   AJICHBISHOP  OP  DUBLIN. 


eology  of  Proverbs  is  meant,  "  What 
have  to  say  concerning  the  moral 
it  of  the  world,  and,  more  important 
)nung  its  Governor." 
erbt  affirming  the  supremacy  and 
J  of  truth. 


"  A  lie  has  no  legs." — English.  A  proverb 
true  alike  in  its  humblest  application  and  its 
highest ;  be  the  lie  the  miserable  petty  falsohood 
which  disturbs  a  family  or  a  neighbourhood  for 
a  day,  or  one  of  the  larger  frauds,  the  falsehoods 
not  in  word  only  but  in  act,  to  which  a  longer 


•  See  Vol  I.  "Our  Own  Firesidb,"  pp.  103,  270. 
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date  and  a  far  larger  sphere  is  assigned,  wliich 
for  a  time  seem  to  fill  the  world,  and  to  carry 
everything  in  triumph  before  them.  Still  the 
lie,  in  that  it  is  a  lie,  always  carries  within  itself 
the  germs  of  its  own  dissolntion.  It  is  sure  to 
destroy  itself  at  last.  Its  priests  may  prop  it 
up  from  without,  may  set  it  on  its  feet  again, 
after  it  has  once  faUen  before  the  presence  of 
the  truth,  yet  this  all  will  be  labour  in  vain ;  it 
will  only  be,  like  Dagon,  again  to  fall,  and 
more  shamefully  and  more  irretrievably  than 
before. 

"  It  takes  a  good  many  shovelfuls  of  earth  to 
bury  the  iruih"— Swiss.  For  bury  it  as  deep 
as  men  may,  it  will  have  a  resurrection  notwith- 
standing. They  may  roll  a  great  stone  and  seal 
the  sepulchre  in  which  it  is  laid,  and  set  a  watch 
upon  it,  yet  still,  like  its  Lord,  it  comes  forth 
again  at  its  appointed  hour.  It  cannot  die, 
being  of  an  immortal  race  j  for,  as  the  Spanish 
proverb  nobly  declares,  "  The  truth  is  daughter 
of  God." 

"  Tell  the  truth,  and  shame  the  devil."  The 
element  of  lies  is  that  in  which  alone  he  who  is 
"  the  father  of  them"  lives  and  thrives.  So  long 
then  as  a  wrong-doer  presents  to  himself,  or 
seeks  to  present  to  others,  the  actual  facts  of 
his  conduct  different  from  what  they  really  are, 
— conceals,  palliates,  denies  them, — so  long,  in 
regard  of  that  man,  Satan's  kingdom  stands. 
But  so  soon  as  the  things  concerning  himself 
are  seen  and  owned  by  a  man  as  they  indeed 
exist  in  God's  sight,  as  they  are  when  weighed 
in  the  balances  of  the  eternal  righteousness; 
when  once  a  man  has  brought  himself  to  tell 
the  truth  to  himself,  and,  where  need  requires, 
to  others  also,  then  having  done,  and  in  so  far 
as  he  has  done  this,  he  has  abandoned  the 
devil's  standard,  he  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  truth;  and  as  belonging  to  it  he  may  rebuke, 
and  does  rebuke  and  put  to  shame  all  makers 
and  lovers  of  a  lie,  even  to  the  very  prince  of 
them  all.  "Give  glory  to  God"  was  what 
Joshua  said  to  Achan,  when  he  would  lead  him 
to  confess  his  guilt  This  is  but  the  other  and 
fairer  side  of  the  tapestry;  this  is  but  "  shame 
the  devil,"  on  its  more  blessed  side. 

II.  Proverbs  not  originally  made  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  yet  in  their  highest  ful- 
filment manifestly  belonging  to  it. 

"The  things  of  friends  are  in  common." 
(Pythagoras,  the  reputed  author.)  Where  does 
this  find  its  exhaustive  fulfilment,  but  in  the 
communion  of  saints,  their  communion  not  with 
one '  another  merely,  though  this  indeed  is  a 
part  of  its  fulfilment,  but  in  their  communion 
with  Him,  who  is  the  Friend  of  all  good  men  P 

"  Many  meet  the  gods,  but  few  salute  them.'' 


Anothwr  ancient  proverb  which  we  may 
claim  for  our  own.  How  often  do  the  gt 
I  will  keep  in  the  language  which  this  j 
suggests  and  supplies)  meet  men  in  the  a! 
a  sorrow  which  might  be  a  purifying  on 
joy  which  might  elevate  their  hearts  to 
fulness  and  praise ;  in  a  sickness  or  a  re< 
a  disappointment  or  a  success.  And  y 
few,  as  it  must  be  sadly  owned,  salute 
how  few  recognise  their  august  presences 
joy  or  this  sorrow,  this  blessing  added, 
blessing  taken  away.  As  this  provei 
reference  to  men's  failing  to  see  the 
presences,  so  there  is  a  very  grand  Fren 
which  expresses  the  same  truth,  unc 
image  of  a  failing  to  hear  the  Divine 
those  voices  being  drowned  by  the  dei 
hubbub  of  the  world :  "  The  noise  is  so 
one  cannol  hear  God  thunder." 

"  Good  things  are  hard."  A  proverb 
Plato  loved  to  quote  against  the  Sophii 
men  who  flattered  and  corrupted  the 
youth  of  Athens,  promising  to  impart  t< 
easy  short  cuts  to  the  attainment  of  wisd 
knowledge  and  philosophy;  and  this  i 
demanding  the  exercise  of  any  lab< 
patience,  or  self-denial  on  their  parts.  ! 
the  sense  in  which  Plato  used  it,  and  tha 
was  earnest  and  serious  enough,  this  ] 
surely  reappears  glorified  and  transi 
but  recognisable  still,  in  the  Saviour's 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  taken  by  vi 
and  the  violent  take  it  by  force." 

"  He  who  has  love  in  his  heart,  has  s; 
his  sides."  "  Love  rules  without  law." 
rules  his  kingdom  without  a  sword." 
knows  nothing  of  labour."  "  Love  is  the 
of  all  arts." — Italian.  Take  these  pr 
even  with  the  necessary  drawbacks 
English  translation,  but  still  more  ii 
original  beauty,  and  how  exquisitely  d 
set  forth,  in  whatever  light  you  regarti 
the  free  creative  impulses  of  love,  its  del 
labour  and  to  serve;  how  worthily  d 
glorify  the  kingdom  of  love  as  the  onl. 
dom  of  a  free  and  joyful  obedience !  Wl 
at  the  same  time,  if  we  would  appreciat 
at  all  their  worth,  is  it  possible  to  stop  8 
an  application  of  them  to  that  kingdom  < 
which,  because  it  is  in  the  highest  sens 
is  also  a  kingdom  of  heaven  P  And  thei 
precious  witness  do  these  utterances  c 
the  more  precious  as  current  among  a 
nursed  in  the  theology  of  Eome,  agau 
shameless  assertion  that  selfishness  is  tl 
motive  sufficient  to  produce  good  (P)  mn 
in  such  an  assertion  the  Homish  impug 
a  free  justification  constantly  deal,  cbarg 
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tiold,  of  our  justification  by  faith  only, 
en  translated  into  tlie  language  of 
;t  least  as  important  in  the  province 
y  as  it  is  in  tiiat  of  faith,  with  being 
al  doctrine,  and  not  so  fruitful  in 
love  as  one  which  should  connect 
ds  with  a  selfish  thought  of  promo- 
wn  safety  thereby. 
•orerbs  which  reach  the  height  of 
il  morality. 

•ay  to  heaven  is  by  "Weepbg-Cross." 
rver  wounds  with  both  hands  " — 
-not  with  both,  for  He  ever  reserves 
nrhich  to  bind  up  anci  to  heal.  "  Peace 
ince,  and  death  with  penitence  " — 
-evidently  intended  to  give  the  sum 
tance  of  all  which  in  life  is  to  be 
le  most.  "Every  cross  hath  its  in- 
' — Enff lish  .'—thtit  is,  the  name  in- 
)on  it,  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
It  was  intended  for  those  shoulders 
ch  it  is  laid,  and  will  adapt  itself  to 
it  fearful  word  is  never  true  which  a 
atly  vexed  spake  in  the  hour  of  its 
9, — "  I  have  little  faith  in  the  pater- 
which  I  need ;  so  ruthless,  or  so 
seems  the  government  of  this  earth." 
s  of  Margaret  Fuller^  vol.  iii.  p.  266. 
God  loathes  aught,  men  presently 
too." — German,  The  saltless  salt  is 
ly  cast  out  by  Him,  but  is  trodden 
b  of  men  (Matt.  v.  13).  A  Louis  the 
8  deathbed  is  in  its  way  as  hideous  to 
il  as  it  is  to  the  spiritual  eye. 
1  these  proverbs,  and  such  as  these, 
rhere  have  arisen  or  obtained  their 
1  but  xmder  the  influence  of  Christian 
ig  in  spirit,  and  often  in  form  as  well 
t,  the  outbirths  of  it.  The  Spaniard 
what  too  boldly  entitled  his,  "little 
—Evangelios  pequenos. 
liations  on  Scriptural  proverbs  or 
which  the  proverbs  of  this  world 
a  some  cases  the  latter  growing  out 
rmer,  in  others  being  independent  of 

far,  that  is,  as  anything  true  can  be 
jnt  of  the  absolute  Truth. 
better  to  dwell  in  the  corner  of  the 

than  with  a  brawling  woman  in  a 
le "  (Prov.  xxi.  9) ;  "  Better  a  dry 
id  quietness  therewith,  than  a  house 
4;rifices  with  strife"  (Prov.  xvii.  1). 
?se  compare  the  following: — "Non 
5  sed  quam  Icete  habites,  refert." — 
"Mas  vale  un  pedazo  de  pan  con 

gallinas  con  dolor." — Spanish. 

lored  cursing,  so  let  it  come  unto 

.  cix.  17).    The  Turks  express  their 


faith  in  this  same  law  of  the  Divine  retali- 
ations :  "  Curses,  like  chickens,  always  come 
home  to  roost :"  they  return,  that  is,  to  those 
from  whom  they  went  forth.  In  the  Yoruba 
language,  there  is  a  proverb  to  the  same  efiect : 
"  Ashes  always  fiy  back  in  the  face  of  him  that 
throws  them ;"  while  our  own,  "  Harm  watch, 
harm  catch,"  and  the  Spanish,  "Who  sows 
thorns,  let  him  not  go  unshod,"  are  utterances 
of  very  nearly  the  same  conviction. 

The  same  truth  of  a  providentia  special' 
issima  (between  which  and  no  providence  at 
all  there  is  indeed  no  tenable  position)  is  as- 
serted in  the  Catalan  proverb :  "  No  leaf  moves 
but  God  wills  it." 

"  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  "  (Matt.  vi. 
24).  "  He  who  has  to  serve  two  masters,  has 
to  lie  to  one." — Spanish. 

"  And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or 
wife  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake, 
shall  receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  shall  inherit 
everlasting  life"  (Matt.  xix.  29).  "Purchase 
the  next  world  with  this;  so  shalt  thou  win 
both." — Arabic. 

"  Many  be  called,  but  few  chosen "  (Matt. 
XX.  16).  "Non  omnes  qui  habent  citharam, 
sunt  citharffidi." — Roman.  "  Hast  thou  mounted 
the  pulpit,  thou  art  not  therefore  a  preacher." 
—JEaster*.  "The  thyrsus-bearers  are  many, 
but  the  bacchants  few.'* —Greek.  Many  as- 
sume the  signs  and  outward  tokens  of  inspi- 
ration, whirling  the  thyrsus  aloft ;  but  few 
possess  the  inspiration  itself  all  the  while. 

V.  Proverbs  embodying  men's  confidence  in 
God's  moral  government  of  the  world,  in  His 
avenging  righteousness. 

"  Punishment  is  lame,  but  it  comes."  "  The 
mill  of  God  grinds  late,  but  grinds  to  powder." 
— Greek.  His  judgments,  however  long  they 
tarry,  when  they  arrive  are  crushing  ones. 
"God  comes  with  leaden  feet,  but  strikes  with 
iron  hands  **— English  .-—another  imago  an- 
nouncing the  same  fact  of  the  tardy  but  terri- 
ble arrivals  of  judgment.  "  The  feet  of  the 
(avenging)  deities  are  shod  with  wool."— i^owaw. 
Here  a  new  thought  is  introduced,— the  noise- 
less approach  and  advance  of  these  judgments, 
as  noiseless  as  the  steps  of  one  whose  feet  were 
wrapped  in  wool,— the  manner  in  which  they 
overtake  secure  sinners  even  in  the  hour  of 
their  utmost  security.  Who  that  has  studied 
the  history  of  the  great  crimes  and  criminals 
of  the  world,  but  will  with  a  shuddering  awe 
set  his  seal  to  the  truth  of  this  proverb  P 

YL  Proverbs  adapted  for  occasional  use  in 
the  pulpit. 
It  has  been   sometimes  a  matter  of  con- 
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sideration  to  me  whether  we  of  the  clergy 
might  not  make  larger  use,  though  of  course  it 
would  be  only  occasional,  of  proverbs  in  our 
public  teaching,  than  we  do.  Great  popular 
preachers  of  time  past,  or,  seeing  that  this 
phrase  has  now  so  questionable  a  sound,  great 
preachers  for  the  people,  such  as  have  found 
their  way  to  the  uniyersal  heart  of  their  fel- 
lows, hare  been  ever  great  employers  of  pro- 
verbs. Thus,  he  who  would  know  the  riches  of 
those  in  the  German  language,  with  the  vigo- 
rous mianifold  employment  of  which  they  are 
capable,  will  find  no  richer  mine  to  dig  in  than 
the  works  of  Luther.  And  such  employment  of 
them  would,  I  believe,  with  our  country  con- 
gregations, be  especially  valuable.  Any  one, 
who  by  after  investigation  has  sought  to  dis- 
cover how  much  our  rustic  hearers  carry  away, 
even  from  the  sermons  to  which  they  have 
attentively  listened,  will  find  that  it  is  hardly 
ever  the  course  and  tenor  of  the  argument, 
supposing  the  discourse  to  have  contained 
such ;  but  if  anything  was  uttered,  as  it  used 
BO  often  to  be  by  the  best  Puritan  preachers, 
tersely,  pointedly,  epi grammatically,  this  will 
have  stayed  by  them,  while  all  beside  has  gone. 
Now,  the  merits  of  terseness  and  point,  which 
have  caused  other  words  to  be  remembered, 
are  exactly  those  which  signalize  the  proverb, 
and  generally  in  a  yet  higher  degree. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that,  if  thus 
used,  they  will  have  to  be  employed  with  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  and  with  a  careful  selec- 
tion. Thus,  even  with  the  example  of  so  grave 
a  divine  as  Bishop  Sanderson,  I  should  hesitate 
to  employ  in  a  sermon  such  a  proverb  as 
**  Over  shoes,  over  boots  *' — one  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  the  motto  of  some  who,  having 
advanced  a  certain  way  in  sin,  presently  be- 
come utterly  wretchless,  caring  not  and  count- 
ing it  indifferent  how  much  further  they  ad- 
vance. Nor  would  I  exactly  recommend  such 
use  of  a  proverb  as  St.  Bernard  makes,  who,  in 


a  sermon  on  the  angels,  desiring  to 
priori  the  extreme  probability  of  thei 
and  loving  ministries  in  the  service 
adduces  the  Latin  proverb,  "Who  Ic 
loves  my  dog;"  and  proceeds  to  argi 
We  are  the  dogs  under  Christ's  tal 
angels  love  Him,  they  therefore  love  uj 
But,  although  not  exactly  thus,  the 
am  persuaded,  might  be  done,  and  wit! 
Thus,  in  a  discourse  warning  against 
the  tongue,  there  are  many  words  w! 
might  produce  of  our  own  to  describe 
chief  it  inflicts  that  would  be  flatter 
less  likely  to  be  remembered  than  the 
verb :  "  The  tongue  is  not  steel,  but  i 
On  God's  faithfulness  in  sustaining,  up 
rewarding  His  servants,  there  are  feeble 
which  we  might  bring  out  of  our  own  t 
house,  than  to  remind  our  hearers 
word  :  "  He  who  serves  God,  serves 
Master."  And  this  one  might  sink  de 
ing  of  the  enemy  whom  every  one  of 
the  most  to  fear :  "  No  man  has  a  wors 
than  he  brings  with  him  from  hom 
stands  in  striking  agreement  with  Aug 
remarkable  prayer,  "  Deliver  me  from 
man,  from  myself."  Or  again:  "HI 
grow  apace  ;" — ^with  how  lively  an  imf 
this  set  forth  to  us  the  rank  luxuri 
growth  of  sinful  lusts  and  desires  in  1 
den  of  an  uncared-for,  untended  heart, 
not  whether  we  might  presume  sufficien 
ness  of  apprehension  ou  the  part  of  our 
to  venture  on  the  following ;  "  The  hors 
draws  its  halter  is  not  quite  escaped; 
can  hardly  imagine  a  happier  illustratio 
fact,  that  so  long  as  any  remnant  of  \ 
habit  is  retained  by  us,  so  long  as  ^ 
this  halter,  we  make  but  an  idle  boast 
liberty ;  we  may,  by  aid  of  that  which 
drag  with  us,  be  at  any  moment  ag 
tangled  altogether  in  the  bondage,  firoi 
we  seemed  to  have  entirely  escaped. 


%\t  IP^ttrg  0f  P0mje, 


A  Spring  Thought,  Windsor  Park,  1865. 
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SPACIOUS  park  my  footsteps  trod, 

At  close  of  wintry  day ; 
The  trees  were  leafless,  though  the  sod 

In  verdure  round  them  lay. 
Ail  still  and  silent  seemed  the  place, 
Yet  was  it  passing  fair ; 
Art*8  f  ainr  touch  and  Nature's  grace 
Had  left  their  traces  there. 


An  ancient  castle  crowned  the  height^ 

A  guardsman  at  each  gate  ; 
And  piles  of  armour,  burnished  bright 

War's  instant  call  await. 
Court  after  court,  tower  raised  on  tow 

Strong  buttress,  flanking  wall. 
The  bell's  deep  voice,  whidn  tells  the  1 

Throueh  aisle  and  vaulted  hall ; — 
These  all  proclaim  a  fitting  place 

Where  kings  their  court  might  hold, 
'  Meet  dwelling  for  a  regal  raoe. 

Girt  round  by  barons  boldL 
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was  still :  the  warder^s  tread, 

e  jDacing  on  his  beat, 

.  Uke  an  echo  from  the  dead 

slept  beneath  his  feet. 

mea  banner,  hung  on  high, 

silent  mourner  stood ; 

y  air  that  wandered  by 

A  low,  in  pensive  mood. 

me  lost  cit^,  lava-bound 

ugh  centuries  long  past 

g  from  sleep,  beneath  tne  ground 

urthqnake  o'er  it  cast, — 

ptured  image,  void  of  breath, 

.  hands  close  clasped  in  prayer, — 

led  the  voiceless  calm  of  death 

jign,  scarce  broken,  there. 


(    the    sward    I    measured,   tranced  in 

ght, 

ce  reigning  :  e'en  the  dappled  deer 

led  before  me,  terror-fraught, 

h  the  hunter,  in  pursuit,  were  near. 

ring,  at  length  i  reached  a  hill 

rrosi)ect :  trees  of  stately  height 
lines  stretched  far  around,  until 
ily-f ading  forms  were  lost  to  sight. 
ifran  a  crownine  height  there  stood 
Mrith  arms  outstretched  on  every  side ; 
t  monarch-like,  in  solitude, 
though  gnarled,  the  leafy  forest's  pride. 
L  hand,  methoueht,  in  days  gone  by, 
ated  here  a  seecQinff  of  renown, 
dian  hand,  and  skul,  and  watchful  eye 
t  it  thus,  to  distant  ages  down, 
tood,  beneath  that  oak's  broad  shade, 
ry  sky  seemed  darker,  and  below, 
f  downward  glance  a  chasm  surveyed 
idst  a  circling  wreath  of  sprinkled  snow, 
spot,  where  towered  the  forest  queen, 
Low  showed  where  late  a  twin  tree  grew : 
r  suns  had  shone  theip  leaves  between, 
son  both  the  yellow  autumn  knew, 
le  one  ?— Why  stands  this  lone  one  ?  Say ! 
sing  fancy  questioned.     Vain  to  tell : 
rk  spot,  in  tnis  drear  winter  day, 
like  the  summons  of  a  passing  belL 
i  a  princely  oak, — ^here  stan(£i  its  peer, — 
htmng  shaft,  mayhap,  the  evil  wrought : 
reck  we  that  our  fall  is  near, — 
and  trees  alike  1  I  sadly  thought, 
ily  mused,  mine  eye,  once  more,  * 

downward  to  our  common  parent,  Earth : 
d  her  bosom,  yet  from  out  its  store 
rly  spring-flowers  strujggled  to  the  birth* 
lat  tall  oak's  feet,  beside  the  grave 
^mpanion-tree,  one  such  I  spied  : 
nilmff  primrose,  meek  yet  brave, 
nter  facing  in  its  stripling  x)ride. 
ower !  O  star  of  hope  most  dear ! 
•  of  courage  to  the  fainting  spirit, — 
ly  messjM^  to  the  wanderer  here, 
%y  his    neart  thy  Heaven-taught   love 
rit! 


III. 

As  I  spake,  a  zephyr's  breath 

Fluttered  by  mine  ear ; 
Spring's  new  Ufe,  from  winter's  death, 

Promise  of  new  year. 
Through  the  lone  tree's  leafless  boughs 

Up  8ie  spirit  stole ; 
As  fair  angels'  sighs  arouse 

Some  departing  soul. 
Then,  methought,  I  heard  a  voice 

To  the  oak-tree  say — 
"Stricken  one,  awake,  rejoice, — 

Spring  is  bom  to-day  1" 
And  as  thus  I  wondering  heard, 

Through  its  branches  crept 
Hidden  Ufe-blood,  and  they  stirred, — 

Crently  stirred,  and  wept. 
Silent  tears  came  raining  down 
From  those  branches' height, 
Pure  as  gems  in  monarch's  crown, 

And  as  dazzling  bright. 
For,  a  sudden  sun-smile  gleamed 

O'er  .the  wintry  sky, 
While  the  world  beneath  it  gleamed, 

Mute  with  ecstasy: 
O'er  my  spirit,  too,  it  came 

Breathing  i>eace  and  balm, 
Kindling  new  life's  lagging  flame, 

Blissful,  silent,  calm. 
One,  I  felt,  with  all  around  ;- 

I  could  climb  the  sky ; — 
I  could  hear  the  fragrant  ground 

Waken,  breathe,  and  sigh. 
And  I  heard  that  goodly  oak, 

Bathed  in  dewy  tears ; 
Gracious  were  the  words  she  8|x>ke 

To  mine  opened  ears  : 
Words  of  joy,  o'er  that  fair  flow'r 

Smiling  at  her  feet ; 
Words  of  hope,  in  that  glad  hour, 

Wise,  submissive,  sweet 
Badiant,  then,  were  flower  and  tree, 

In  the  smile  of  love 
Kindling  o'er  them,  full  and  free, 

From  its  fount  above. 
And  my  heart  the  lesson  caught) -- 

List  it  ye  who  may, — 
Darkest  night  is  still  hope-fraught 

With  returning  day. 
Silent  mourner,  when  thy  head 

Bends  in  deepest  woe, 
Hie  thee  to  Spnng's  garden-bed. 

To  the  forest  go : 
Hear  the  voice  of  lowly  plant 

Whisper  to  the  gale, 
Hear  the  waking  tree's  blithe  chant 

Down  the  winding  vale. 
He  who  bids  new  life  return 

From  the  vernal  sky, 
Rays  with  hope  the  mouldering  um 

Where  thy  loved  ones  He. 
Trust  the  Christ,  who  gilds  the  gloom 

Spread  o'er  Nature's  night, 
Kindling  in  the  darksome  tomb 
Never-ending  light.  M.  B. 
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^t  I'amilji  Srra;p-§00h. 


A  TEIBl'TE  TO  A  WIFE. 


gjlB  James  MackintoBh,  tho  his- 
™'  torian,  was  married  in  early  life, 
before  he  attained  fame  or  fortune, 
to  Miss  Catherine  Stuart,  a 
young  Scotch  lady,  distinguished 
more  for  the  excellence  of  her 
character  than  for  her  personnl  charms.  After 
eight  years  of  happy  wedded  life,  during 
which  she  became  tho  mother  of  three  children, 
she  died.  A  few  days  after  her  death,  the 
bereaved  husband  wrote  to  a  friend,  depicting 
the  character  of  his  wife,  in  the  foUowmg 
terms:— •* I  was  guided  in  my  choice  only 
by  the  blind  affection  of  youth.  I  found 
an  intelligent  companion  and  a  tender  friend — 
a  prudent  monitress,  the  most  faithful  of  wives, 
and  a  mother  as  tender  as  ever  children  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose.  I  met  a  woman  who, 
by  the  tender  management  of  my  weaknesses, 
gradually  corrected  the  most  pernicious  of 
them.  She  became  prudent  from  affection; 
and,  though  of  the  most  generous  disposition, 
she  was  taught  frugality  and  economy  by  her 
love  for  me.  During  tho  most  critical  period  of 
my  life  she  preserved  order  in  my  affairs,  from 
the  care  of  which  she  relieved  me.  She  gently 
reclaimed  mo  from  dissipation  :  she  urged  my 
indolence  to  all  the  exertions  that  have  been 
useful  and  creditable  to  me ;  and  she  was  per- 
petually at  hand   to  admonish   my  heedless 


imnrovidence.  To  her  I  owe  whatever  I  am; 
to  ner  whatever  I  shall  be.  In  her  solicitude 
for  nu'  interests  she  never  for  a  moment  forj^ot 
my  feelings  or  my  character.  Even  in  her 
occasional  resentment,  for  which  I  but  too 
often  gave  her  cause  (would  to  God  I  could  w- 
call  those  moments!)  she  had  no  Bullenneii 
or  acrimony.  Her  feelings  were  warm  and  im- 
petuous; but  she  was  placable,  tender,  and 
constant.  Such  was  she  whom  I  lost,  and  I 
have  lost  her  when  her  excellent  natural  sense 
was  rapidly  impro^Tng,  after  eight  years  of 
struggle  and  distress  had  boimd  us  fast  together, 
and  moulded  our  tempers  to  each  other ;  vhea 
a  knowledge  of  her  worth  had  refined  mj 

Jrouthful  love  into  a  friendship,  and  before  ifp 
lad  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  original  ardour. 
I  lost  iier,  alas !  the  choice  of  my  youth,  the 
partner  of  my  misfortunes,  at  a  moment  whei 
I  had  a  prospect  of  her  sharing  my  bettor 
days." 

GENEALOGY  OF   MUDDLE. 

In  the  old  allegorical  style,  Muddle  might  be 
identified  as  descending  from  the  ancient,  bat 
(//^honourable  family  of  Chaos  ;  educated  aIte^ 
nately  by  Dawdling,  Hurry,  Stupidity,  Obsti- 
nacy, Meanness,  and  Extrayaffanoe ;  secretly 
united  at  an  early  age  to  Self-conceit;  acd 
parent  of  Procrastination,  Falsehood,  Dirt, 
Disorder,  Destruction,  and  Desolation.  ^.liiM. 


,Samit0S  0f  il^t  SSlisc  mxH  <§00tr» 


PBAYIKO  AND   DOIKO. 

E  may  tire  ourselves  with  our 
devotions,  and  fill  heaven  with 
vain  complaints,  and  yet  by  all 
this  importunity  obtain  notuing 
ut  God  s  hands :  like  lazy  beg- 
gars, they  are  always  complain- 
ing, and  always  asking,  but  will 
not  work,  will  do  nothing  to  help  themselves, 
and  better  their  condition,  and  therefore  are 
never  like  to  move  the  pity  and  compassion  of 
oihera,— Archbishop  TdloUon, 

COMFOET. 

"  Trust  not  so  much  to  the  comforts  of  God 
as  to  the  God  of  comforts." — Mason. 

Luther  used  to  say,  **  The  greatest  tempta- 
tion the  devil  has  for  the  Christian  is  comfort." 

"  Build  not  thy  nest  on  any  tree  of  earth, 
seeing  God  hath  sold  the  forest  to  death." — 
JRutherford. 

"How  kindly  has  God  thwarted  mc  in  every 
instance  where  I  souffht  to  enslave  myself.  I 
will  learn  at  last  to  ^ory  in  disappointments." 
-^M^Cflieyiie« 


CONVERSATION. 

**  Our  conversation  need  not  always  be  ^ 
grace,  but  it  should  always  be  tcitk  grace."— 
Matthcto  Henry, 

MAXIMS   FOR  HOME. 

"Let  God  be  ever  first." 
"]{emember  spare  moments   are   tho  goU- 
dust  of  existence." 
*•  ]3o  always  in  haste,  but  never  in  a  huiry." 
**  I'orget  not  the  power  of  littles.     It  is  hut 
the  littleness  of  man  that  sees  no  irreatness  ia  i 
trifle." 

**  I  will  try."    Amplify  this  practically  :— 
"  I  will  try  to  do  all  the  good  I  can. 
I  will  try  not  to  offend  anyone. 
I  will  try  to  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
I  will  try  to  conquer  myself. 
I  will  try  to  live  und[er  the  power  of 
Christ's  love." 
"  Never  be  idle." 
"  Be  happy,  and  make  happy." 
"  Attend  to  'minor  morals. 
"  Never  say  we  must  do  as  others  do." 
*'  Dare  to  be  singular^  if  to  be  singular  mesa 
to  be  Christian." 


\amt  '§.tm^m. 


BY  AUNT  MERCY  AND  UNCLE  CHEERFUL. 


^T  and  Uncle  wish  again  to  remind 
their  Nephews  and  Nieces  that  a  very 
limited  selection  only  from  the  Answers, 
Solutions,  and  Contributions  sent,  can 
be  published:  it  takes  many  hours 
examine  them:  but  each  is  duly  noted.* 

bstigatoe"  —  Bishop's  Waltham  — 
like  all  the  nieces  and  nephews  who 
in  the  Becreation  Pages,  to  know  how 
[table  a  present  he  has  received,  in  the 
t  it  may  add  to  the  interest  of  contri- 
The  other  recipients  of  prizes  have 
d  e^ual  gratification.  We  hope  to 
T  prizes  not  only  more  numerous,  but 
e  valuable  this  year. 
juB,  Answers,  &c.,  to  be  sent,  by  the 
the  same  month  in  which  the  JSnigmas, 
puhliehed,  to  "  Aunt  Mercy  and  Uncle 
,"  care  of  the  Publisher,  24,  Pater- 
>w. 

^  MA&&AHS,  &a,  FOE  MENTAL 
EXEECISE. 


^d  o'er  Bome  in  her  glorious  hour, 
ced  her  republic  and  ended  her  power : 
i  with  her  Tarquins  to  nations  afar, 
imed  with  her  Ccesars  triumphant  in 

ant  migration  throughout  mjr  long  life, 
tys  in  rest,  though  exulting  m  stnfe : 
ig  each  riot,  and  finishing  prayer, 
trembling  accents  are  heard  in  despair. 

e  warrior  combining  I  double  his  force, 
ke  with  the  craven  nis  recreant  course : 
foremost   in  rage,  where  the  brave 
aen  meet, 

the  rear,  and  am  first  in  retreat : 
hiag  some  garret,  and  closing  the  door, 
ly  repose,  idter  all,  on  the  floor. 

Beauty   surround    me    and   Genius 
nse, 

rcy  and  Truth  my  existence  comprise : 
he  Virtue  that  owns  me  shall  still  be 
guard, 

!ngth  shall  protect  me  and  keep  me  in 
d* 

question  proposed  by  Aunt  and  Uncle  in 
page  52,  '*  How  many  would  be  brought, 
altogeUier  escaped  notice,  or  at  any  rate 
We  wish  we  could  ensure  a  prcictical 
bat  an  answer  we  shall  hope  to  be  able  to 
next  month. 


If  ejected  from  breasts  which  have  felt  my 

control. 
They  change  into  bodies  devoid  of  a  soul : 
And  the  best  beloved  friend,  when  deprived  of 

my  might, 
Is  turned  to  a  demon  of  malice  and  night. 

All  nature  pervading  from  thousands  of  hills, 
I  thunder  in  torrents,  and  murmur  in  rills : 
Without  me  no  flower  of  the  valley  may  bloom. 
No  rose  yield  her  fragrance,  no  cypress  her 

gloom. 
I  float  on  the  waters  and  mount  with  the 

breeze. 
With  zephyrs  departing,  through  gardens  and 

trees : 
Haunt  the  depths  of  the  forest,  the  source  of 

the  river, 
And  dwell  in  remembrance  for  ever  and  ever ! 
[This  Enigma  is  copied,  by  permission, 
from  the  MS.  of  the  gifted  author, 
the  Bishop  of .] 

II. 
I  am  a  word  of  six  letters,  a  source  both  of 
amusement  and  profit  Transpose  me,  and 
beware  of  me.  Transpose  me  again,  and  I  am 
a  water-bird.  Curtail  me,  and  I  am  an  old 
English  forest.  I  am  of  two  syllables,  but  can 
be  transposed  into  a  French  adjective  of  one. 

JbvBSTIGATOB. 

III. 

1.  A  celebrated  king. 

2.  Jl  Carthaginian  general. 

3.  A  town  in  France. 

4.  An  Englishpoet. 

5.  A  town  in  England. 

The  initials  the  name  of  a  painter  will  show : 
The  finals,  a  writer,  I  think  all  must  know. 

C.  D.  M. 


1.  AEeformer. 

2.  A  devastator. 

3.  A  wise  man. 

4.  A  patriot. 

5.  A  learned  man. 

6.  A  ^eat  hunter. 

7.  A  Moor. 


IV. 

9.  A  great  soldier. 

10.  A  Swedish  assassin. 

11.  A  burled  city. 

12.  A  kingdom  of  Europe. 

13.  A  kmg  of  Babylon. 

14.  An  Egyptian  god. 
16.  Celebrated  straits. 


8^  A  prince  of  Ithaca. 

The  initial  letters  will  form  a  well  known 
proverb.  C.  P. 

V. 

1.  My  first  is  superfiuous : 
^  My  second  is  common : 

■  My  whole  is  uncommon.  L.  O.  S. 

2.  My  first  is  esteemed  by  all. 

My  second  travels  north,  south,  east,  west* 
My  whole  is  the  offspring  of  my  first 

L.  O.  S. 
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impressions  from  "  all  things  bright  and  beauti- 
ful;"  and  therefore  we  are  quite  sure  they  will 
thank  us  for  our  strong  recommendation  of  this 
Tolume.  If  they  obtam  it,  and  see  as  we  have 
seen  the  interest  the  pictures  create,  even 
within  the  range  of  infant  ideas,  they  will  not 
consider  it  dearly  purchased.  "Neither  pen 
nor  pencil,"  we  quote  from  the  Art  Journal, 
"ever  produced  truer  phases  of  child-life." 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  engravings  in 
our  full-page  illustration  this  montn,  and  we 
have  also  inserted  several  of  the  poems. 

Cbeation's  Testimony  to  its  God.  The 
Accordance  of  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Iteve- 
lation.  A  Manual  of  the  Evidences  of  Natural 
and  Eevealed  Eeligion,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Progress  of  Science  and  Advance  of 
Knowledge.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ragg. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Mr.  Ragg  is  a  contributor  to  "Oub  Own 
FiBESiDE,"  but  we  are  not  on  that  account 
partial  judges  when  we  affirm  that  "  Creations 
Testimony/  to  its  God'*  is  a  work  unsurpassed  in 
excellence  in  the  range  of  modern  treatises  on 
the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
In  truth  our  verdict  is  unnecessary.  The  trea- 
tise, although  modern,  is  not  new.  It  was 
originally  published  in  1853,  the  author  then 
being  a  layman.  Almost  without  effort,  or 
advertisement,  in  two  years  it  reached  its  Sixth 
Edition.  The  Sentinel  described  it  as  "The 
very  Book  of  the  a^c ;  in  vast  extent  of  reading 
and  marvellous  intormation,  an  Encyclopaedia; 
in  order  of  arrangement  and  beauty  of  method, 
a  Sacred  Drama ;  and  in  poetic  brilliancy  of 
thought,  and  richness  of  imagery,  an  Epic  that 
will  live  while  the  language  is  spoken."  The 
Record  spoke  of  it  as  "pre-eminently  a  Book 
for  the  day;"  the  Christian  Observer  as  "a 
work  of  unusual  merit  and  interest;"  and  the 
British  Quarterly/,  as  "a  volume  in  which, 
somewhere,  an  answer  will  be  found,  compactlv 
rendered,  to  everjf  objection  with  which  a  youth 
in  one  of  our  great  cities  is  likely  to  find  his 
faith  assailed."  We  have  now  before  us  the 
"  Tenth  Library  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  Analytical  Indices,  Glossary,  etc."  Those 
of  our  readers  who  do  not  already  possess 
"  Creation*  s  Testimonif  to  its  God"  have  no  small 
privilege  before  them  in  its  perusal. 

The  Old  City,  and  its  Highways  and 
Byways.  Bv  Aleph:  Author  of  "London 
Scenes  and  London  People."  London :  W.  H. 
Collingridge. 

We  predicate  that  the  "  unexampled  success  " 
of  Aleph's  first  [volume,  "London  Scenes  and 
London  People,"  will  bo  equalled  by  the  suc- 
cess of  "  The  Old  City."  In  some  respects  we 
should  feel  disposed  to  give  the  palm  to  the 
second  volume ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  com- 
parison. Both  are  so  good,  so  thoroughly  in- 
teresting and  rich  in  antiquarian  lore,  that  they 
are  meet  companions,  liie  getting  up  of  the 
book  reflects  great  credit  on  the  New  City,  or 


wo  should  say  the  "City  Press."  Binding, 
type,  and  illuBtrations  are  alike  substantial  and 
ornamental.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
extract  in  the  present  number  of  "  Our  Ows 
Fireside."  Who  does  not  feel  an  interest  in 
*'0ld8t.FauVs?" 

Selected  Letters,  from  the  Corrcsponden« 
of  the  late  Eev.  Harry  Grey,  of  Torc^uay  :  with 
a  few  Extracts  from  his  Journal.  London: 
W.  Macintosh. 

Correspondence  has  sadly  dcKenerated  in 
these  days  of  cheap  postage.  What  can  be 
cheaply  sent,  is  too  often  worth  little,  when  it 
arrives.  Mr.  Grey's  Letters  are  an  exception 
to  a  too  general  rule.  They  are  manifestly  the 
fruit  of  much  thought,  and  could  only  hare 
been  written  by  one  deeply  taught  of  Grod.  We 
have  already  recomm ended  our  readers  to 
obtain  Mr.  Grey's  "  Autobiography :"  if  thej 
have  taken  our  advice,  they  will  speedily  par- 
chase  these  **  Selected  Letters." 

BOOKS  RECErV^ED. 

B«)m  Again ;  or,  From  Grace  to  Glory.  Bf 
Octavius  Winslow,  D.D.     J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 

Lessons  for  Maidens,  Wives,  and  Mothers.  B/ 
llov.  W.  Landela.     J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 

The  Preacher's  Portfolio.     Marlborough  and  Co. 

Pursuits  of  Children.     S.  W.  Partridge. 

Stories  for  Sundav  Schohm.     3.     EUiot  StocL 

Hii>e  for  the  Sickle.     J.  Ni3l)et  and  Co. 

Faithful  Wounds.     J.  Nisbet  and  Ca 

Words  of  Consolation.  W.  Macintosh.  [We 
strongly  recommend  tlus  little  book.] 

The  British  Workman,  18(H.     S.  W.  Partridge. 

The  Band  of  Hoi)e  Keview,  1864.  S.  W.  ft^ 
tridge. 

[Kightly  regarded,  both  these  pablicatioiu  w 
doing  the  work  of  great  Home  Missionary  Societies 
They  are  "tracts  that  will  be  read-"] 

One  Week  of  Time.     W.  Macintoah. 

Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan.    Nelson  and  SoBi 

One  Week  of  Time.     W.  Macintosh. 

Miracles  of  Heavenly  Love  in  Daily  life,  ft 
A.  L  0.  E.     T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

The  Story  of  Four  Centuries.     Nelson  and  So» 

ExUes  in  Babylon ;  or,  Children  of  Li^^t  T. 
Nelson  and  Sons. 

By  the  Trent  By  Mrs.  E.  S.  Oldham.  GUigot: 
Scottish  Temperance  League. 

*' My  Grace  is  sufficient  for  Thee."  ByBev.C 
Buchanan,  Brigstocke.  William  Macintosh.  [A 
sermon  rich  in  Gosi>el  truth.] 

Once  and  Then  ;  or,  Chnst  suffering  and  O^ 
glorified.     By  A.  W.  W.     H.  J.  Tresidder. 

Balaam :  What  was  he  ?  By  J.  H.  Wri^t,  &* 
William  Hunt  and  Co. 

Baptism.     By  Edward  Hoare,  M.  A.    Hatchard* 

The  MissingLink  Magazine.     The  Book  Soctftf- 

Mony  and  Wise.    Jackson,  Walfozd,  and  Hodd*. 

The  MuseuHL     Fob.  Part     T.  Nelaon  and  Son 

Old  Jonathan,  1804.     W.  H.  CoUinirridse. 

The  Cross  of  Gold.     W.  Macintosh. 

The  Alexandra  Mag.  Feb.  Part  JackaHi 
Walford,  and  Hodder. 

Conformity  to  the  World.  By  Edward  H<»nk 
M.  A     Hatchard  and  Co. 

The  Reflex  Beneflts  of  Misaionaiy  Effori  By 
J.  C.  MiUer,  D.D.    Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Ca 


Chemfiil^ 


Cfec  Ci^risliait  '%mm. 


"THE   SPEING-TIDE   HOUR." 

QOMPOSET)   BV   ALFRED  J.    CAI.DICOTT,    WORCESTER, 
(0/  the  r^o^ul  r.i,M;v"'"//.'.;t  0/  M"*i:,  L.ips,:.) 


Tho  Si.ii:i;;-tideb<mr,  Brings  leaf      and  tlov.-'r,  With 
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Dews  fall  apace, 

The  dews  of  grace, 
Upon  this  soul  of  sin. 

And  love  divine 

Delights  to  shine 
T^pon  the  waste  within  ; 

Yet,  year  hy  year, 

Fruits,  flowers  appear, 
And  birds  their  praises  sing  ; 

But  this  poor  heai-t 

Bears  not  its  part, 
Its  Winter  has  no  Spring. 


Lord,  let  Thy  love. 

Fresh  from  above, 
Soft  as  the  soft  wind  blow ; 

Call  forth  its  bloom, 

Wake  its  perfume, 
And  bid  its  spices  flow  ! 

And  when  Thy  voice 

Makes  earth  rejoice, 
And  the  hills  laugh  ftnd  sing  ; 

Lord,  teach  this  heart 

To  bear  its  part, 
And  join  the  praise  of  Spring. 

Words  hy  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  MoNBBLL,  LLD. 


EASTER-EVE.* 

r.V  W.    AUBREY   CUTTING,    M.A.,    RECTOR   OF   TRIMINGHAM,    NORFOLK. 

'*The  Victor  sleepeth  :  He  hath  won  the  fight." — Axon. 


Of  this  Deceiver's  dead,"  say  His 
proud  foes  : 
And  His  few  friends  and  poor 
groan  inly, — "  Dead ! 
\nd  with  Him  our  dear  hopes 
that  He  arose 
In  Israel,  our  tribes'  redeeming  Head." 
Spare  your  dismay :  spare,  wretches,  your  de- 
light! 
'*  The  Victor  sleepeth :  He  hath  won  the  fight." 

Won  it :  but  not  as  this  world's  captains  win. 
By  deeds  of  daring,  feats  of  hardihood  : 

His  campaign  was  not  with  the  battle's  din ; 
He  lonely  warred,  and  won  by — fortitude. 

Meet  consummation  of  enduring  might, — 

"  The  Victor  sleepeth;  He  hath  won  the  fight.'* 


The  Tempter  said,  **  Give  tongue ; "  He  "  held 
His  peace :" 
"Drink,"  said  the  Tempter;  He  "received 
it  not." 

"From  the  death-cross  seek,  Jesus,  some  re- 
lease;"— 
Such  for  His  soul  and  ours  the  Serpent's 
plot : — 

But  see  now,  with  a  joy -tear  at  the  sight, — 

;*  The  Victor  sleepeth ;  He  hath  won  the  fight." 

He  sleepeth :  He  "  resisted  unto  blood :" — 

(No  other  blood  His  triumph's  glory  stains :) 
But  "  striving  against  Satan  "  He  withstood 

To  very  life-blood,  and  the  victory  gains  : 
And  thus,  "  through  sufferings  perfected,"  to- 
night 
The  "Saviour-Captain  "  sleepeth  from  the  fight. 

♦  See  "An  Easter  Anthem,"  Vol.  L  "Our  Own  Fireside,"  page  281. 

t  John  X.  17,  18 :  observe,  too,  the  terms  in  which  the  Evangelists  describe  our  Lord's 

X  Psalm  liv.  7  (one  of  the  proper  Psalms  for  Good  Friday). 


"  Through    sufferings    perfect :  "  —  from  Ae 
Tempter's  toils 
God  made  His  Son  one  highway  of  retreat,— 
To  "  dare  to  die  !  "    And  thus  He  Satan  foib: 
His  life  were  loss;  His  death  is  heU*i  dr 
feat! 
Say  not  He  died^  then :  with  unbroken  migbfti 
The  patient  Victor  slept  upon  the  fight. 

Died  not  our  Champion    as  the  vanquiskrf 
die; 
None  quenched  for  Him  the  flickering  t6A> 
flame: 
Nor  yet  as  those  who  self-impaled  defy 
The     baffled    foe,    but    bear    self-mi 
blame: 
His  own  free  soul  Emmakusl  sped  of  ri^t^^^ 
By  the  sleep-token,  Victor  in  the  fight. 


"  'Tis  finished,"  said  He ;  finislied  ere  He  i 
The  combat  finished,  and  achieved  the  i 

At  His  last  gasp  with  loudest  voice  He  erifl^'  \ 
And  wafted  forth  to  God  His  spirit  dlmj:  '■ 

"This   into  Thy   hands,  Father!"- 
flight: 

And  Satan's  Victor  slumbered  in  his  sight  '   5 

Was  He  not  Victor,  who  on  foes  had  seen—  J 
Ere  filmed  His  eye — His  uttermost  dem.t^ 

"  Father,  forgive  them !"— that  desire  hid  Mbi 
When  first  smoked  up  His  sacrificial  files  *{ 

But  when  its  fumes  dilate  through  heanph 
height, 

The  Victim  sleepeth — ^in  His  God's  delight 
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.t  proclaims  how  Gk>d  the  Judge  of  all 
[is  Son's  obedience  well  pleased; 
dear  bonds  ns  sinners  disenthral, — 
BS  of  Jesns  from  the  curse  released, 
les  the  Father  where  the  Judge  did 
lite, — 
reth  His  Beloved  sleep  "  to-night ! 


he  place  where  He  was  crucified, 
a  garden,  in  its  shades  a  tomb, 
I  wherein  as  yet  no  dead  reside : — 
the  liying  such  the  last  long  homo !) — 
re,    o'ermantled    by    the    sundown's 
ht, 
r  the  sleeping  Victor  of  the  fight. 

—and  **  if  He  sleep  He  shall  do  well ;" 
ep  is  earnest  of  a  waking  sure ; 
enly  the  prostrate  powers  of  hell 
all    lead   captive,  and  ''redeem   the 

i  in  hope  is  resting,"  and  His  might 
se  but  waits  the  morrow's  light ! 


His  death  a  sleep-like  rest :  from  sweat  of  blood 
In  yonder  garden,  He  reposes  here  : 

Soft  lights  of  eve,  and  many  a  closing  bud, 
And  spices  rich  about  the  rocky  bier, — 

Come  see  the  place  where,  swathed  in  snowy 
white, 

Lies  the  great  Victor,  resting  from  the  fight. 

'Twas  in  a  garden  Death  first  found  his  prey: 

In  this,  "  destroyed  "  is  the  last  Enemy, 
"Delivered"  those  o'er  whom  his  sting  had 
sway ; 
This  plot  a  symbol  of  the  heavenly — 
Where  see  to-day,  in  blood-washed  robes  and 

bright, 
The  "thief"  in  Paradise*  at  Jesus  right. 

And,  as  the  worldling's  garden  aye  o'ergrows 
A  grave  hid  somewhere  in  the  growth  so  rife, 

So  round  each  Christian's  tomb  an  Eden  blows. 
The  Cross  hard-by  its  healing  tree  of  life  ; 

And  there  in  dust,  their  souls  the  while  in  light, 

The  victors  sleepi  who  Christ-like  win  the  fight. 


•  A  word  that  means  park  or  garden. 
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ing  Bketcheg  of  the  Centurion,  the 
(  DasmoDiac,  Jaime,  and  the  Syro- 
L  woman,  I  have  assumed  at  least 
ability  of  their  several  conversions 
ord  Jesus,  based,  in  each  instance,  on 
ifesflion  of  faith.  But  I  would  not 
the  fact,  that  there  may  have  been 
I  difference  between  what  the  Lord 
'cd  "  in  some  men,  viz.,  "  faith  to  be 
and  what  is  understood  by  '*  faith 
aved."  Such  a  moral  anomaly  is 
eartj)  that  he  might  have  the  one 
the  other,  though  the  Lord's  design 
(mnectboth  together, -as  He  specifi- 
in  the  instance  of  the  paralytic — 
e  may  know  the  Son  of  man  hath 
a  earth  to  forgive  sins,  then  saith 
lie  sick  of  the  palsy,  Young  man^  I 
thee,  arise." 

Magna  believed  in  apostolic  mira- 
'^  had  no  part  nor  lot "  in  evangelic 


mercies.  It  was  so  with  many,  if  not  most 
of  those  who  were  healed.  Does  receiving 
real  benefits  from  the  Lord  in  these  days 
more  frequently,  or  more  effectually,  bring 
men's  hearts  to  Him  ?  Do  Providences 
succeed  where  miracles  failed  ? 

The  natural  impediments  in  the  way  of 
•a  Jewish  convert's  professing  Christ  were 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  envy  of  their  rulers, 
by  the  sectarian  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  by 
the  political  jealousy  of  the  Herodians,  and 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  populace.  Many, 
secretly  convinced,  would  no  doubt  have 
come  to  Him,  had  they  been  able,  like 
Nicodemus, "  to  come  by  night."  Doubtless 
many  were  numbered  among  those  wlio  be- 
lieved in  Him,  like  the  Arimathean,  "  secretly, 
for  fear  of  the  Jews  ;*'  or,  like  Zaccheus,  dis- 
tantly and  reservedly,  from  resentment  of  the 
obloquy  of  his  countrymen. 

The  character  of  Zaccheus,  as  it  seems  to 
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me,  has  been  as  widely  misinterpreted  by 
commentatorfii,  as  it  was  wilfully  raiscon- 
etrutd  by  bis  contemporaries.  We  have  the 
record  of  but  one  visit  to  his  home;  but 
what  was  then  heard  and  seen  there,  like 
the  treasures  which  the  Babylonians  saw  in 
Hezekiah's  house,  is  enough  to  tempt  us 
thither  again. 

Precious  things  are  stored  in  every  cham- 
ber of  Scripture,  to  appropriate  which  is  no 
spoliation ;  and  we  should  still  leave  at  last 
infinitely  more  than  we  carried  away.  What 
power  of  exegesis,  iterum  iterumqus  repeated, 
could  ever  exhaust  His  word,  *'  in  whom  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge "  ?  Extinguish  to  the  last  sunbeam  all 
the  lights  of  the  firmament ;  drain  to  the  last 
briny  drop,  no  bigger  than  a  tear,  the  waters 
of  the  sea  ;  count  to  their  last  tiny  sporacle 
the  multitudinous  sands  of  shore  and  desert ; 
but  never  dream  of  exhausting  the  power  or 
meaning  of  His  mighty  word,,  which  called 
into  being,  and  could  call  again,  suns,  and  seas, 
and  sands,  and  all  that  therein  is. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  on  His  way  to  Bethany 
to  raise  a  dead  body,  passed  through  Jericho 
to  save  a  dead  soul.  Jericho,  cursed  under 
the  Law,  is  reprieved  by  the  blessing  under 
the  Gospel.  Zaccheus,  the  wealthy  chief  of 
the  publicans  there,  had  heard  of  Jesus  by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  and  now  his  eye  seetii 
Him,  and  the  usual  gracious  effect  follows. 
His  name  indicates  his  Hebrew  birth,  Zaceai 
being  a  common  one  among  the  Jews,  who  had 
a  famous  Rabbi  named  Zaceai  at  this  period. 

The  antecedents  of  the  subject  of  the  nar- 
rative may  be  first  disposed  of.  That  Jesus 
was  passing,  Zaccheus  somehow  learned. 
Being  short  of  stature,  ho  climbed  a  syca- 
more tree,  that  the  crowd  might  not  impede 
his  sight  of  the  famous  Galilean.  The  great 
man  of  Jericho  was  not  ashamed  to  climb  a 
tree,  like  a  boy,  if  by  that  means  he  were 
better  enabled  to  see  Jesus.  He  who 
is  always  found  of  them  that  seek  Him, 
marked  the  humility  and  earnest  longing  in 
"  this  publican's  "  heart,  and  addressed  him 
by  name,  with  the  encouraging  words,  "  Zac- 
cheus, come  down:  to-day  I  must  abide  at 
thy  house." 


This  public  recognition  of  the  pros 
unpopular  man  went  straight  to  his 
and  he  "  made  haste  to  come  down." 
was  gracious  bidding  of  the  Saviou 
promptly,  or  more  willingly  obeyed 
can  readily  imagine  how  the  deapia 
hated  functionary  of  the  Eoman  gove: 
would  feel  the  contrast  between  the  i 
condescension  of  the  great  Prophet, 
him  by  his  name,  and  the  averted  loo 
muttered  curses  of  his  neighbours  wl 
nessed  the  occurrence.  As  the  two 
off  together  towards,  probably,  the 
residence  of  the  chief  collector,  perhaj 
of  them  overheard  the  sneer  of  the 
inflicting  upon  the  sacred  guest  a  si 
the  odium  entertained  against  his  h 
they  exclaimed:  "He  is  gone  to  be 
with  a  man  who  is  a  sinner  !*'  As  if  thi 
not  the  Messiah's  special  mission  hert 
the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  t( 
the  outcast,  recall  the  banished  ones, 
the  polluted,  pardon  the  guilty,  sand 
unholy,  and,  in  general  terms,  not  t 
stroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them," 

It  was  putting  into  Bignificant  acti 
own  gracious  declaration, "  I  am  not  c 
call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repen 
It  was  executing  His  mission,  to  "I 
the  broken  hearted," — not  onlybrol 
tlie  heavy  sense  of  sin  against  Gc 
smarting  under  the  irritating  weight  o 
injustice,  cruel  lying  and  prejudice  ;  U 
the  prison  to  them  that  were  boun 
only  by  material  chains,  but  shut  up  i 
own  sores  of  wounded  pride  and 
resentment  of  public  misconceptic 
calumny, — the  reserved  alienated  spir 
had  suffered  too  much  from  the  slan 
their  contemporaries  to  trust  tbemsel 
their  fellowship — haughty  men  living 
yearning  for  some  to  love  them  and  b 
by  them,  but  afraid  of  opening  their 
secrets,  lest  they  should  be  abused,  f 
characters  had  been.  The  Lord  at 
such  men,  of  whom  Zaccheus  was  or 
when  the  poor  libelled  publican  hei 
comment  of  the  people  on  the  visit  o: 
to  his  house,  it  goaded  him  to  son 
vindication  of  himself,  as  Job  indulge( 
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rionB  imputations  of  his  unfeeling 

ly  paraphrase  hia  words,  in  reply  at 
he  exclamation  of  the  crowd,  and  to 
ation  of  Jesus,  in  some  such  sense 
"  Lord,  Thou  hearest  what  these 
of  me  ;  and  knowing  the  secrets  of 
I,  Thou  knowest  I  am  not  the  hard- 
oppressive  malefactor,  they  have 
ed  me.  I  never  deigned  to  answer 
'  to  set  myself  right  in  the  eyes  of 
icers.  What  was  my  character  to 
"Who  made  them  a  ruler  or  a  judge 
or  over  my  course  of  life  ?  But  I 
I  no  secrets  from  you,  my  loving, 
gracious  Lord.  I  am  not  the  un- 
rretch  they  paiut  me.  They  say,  I 
iieve  the  poor,  but  they  belie  me. 
Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  /  give 
le  poor.'  I  do  so  now  ;  I  will  do  so 
nore,  that  Thou  hast  opened  my 
id  drawn  its  secret  from  my  lips. 
,  I  am  a  plunderer  and  extortioner 
ansactions  of  my  public  office,  as  a 
f  the  Imperial  revenues :  but  this, 
2n  a  viler  calumny.  Let  them  prove 
instance  in  which  I  have  swerved 
strictest  integrity  between  the  tax- 
id  their  rulers  ;  and  if  they  can  show 
have  wronged  ani/  man  by  false 
n,'  I  will  submit  at  once  to  the 
»f  the  law  of  Moses,  *  and  restore  him 

id  our  Lord,  who  knew  this  mau'a 
'  "  He  needed  not  that  any  man 
?11  Him,"  as  "  He  knew  what  was  in 
contradict  the  publican's  vindication 
f  from  the  current  aspersions  on  his 
On  the  contrary,  our  Lord's 
logy  for  visiting  Zaccheus  implies 
I  of  the  man's  assertions:'  "To-day 
ion  come  to  this  house,  for  that  he 
%  child  of  Abraham,''  Would  He 
ignated  as  "  a  child  of  Abraham,"  a 
J  violator  of  the  rules  of  charity  and 
—a  renegade  from  God  and  man? 
not  mean,  that  Zaccheus'  natural 
from  Abraham  formed  any  special, 
IS  exclusive,  ground  of  the  man's 
sited    with    salvation.      The    Lord 


deprecated  the  Jews  **  saying  within  them- 
selves, We  have  Abraham  for  our  father,"  on 
the  score  that  God  could  "  raise  up  of  these 
stones  children  unto  Abraham?"  He  was 
doing  so,  in  the  case  of  the  man  whose 
temper  they  deemed  harder  than  the  nether 
millstone. 

That  naturally  hard,  haughty  heart  was 
being  calcined  under  the  subduing  influence 
of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  now  melts  into 
tenderness  towards  the  Saviour,  and  his 
fellow-sinners.  When  Jesus  visits  a  house, 
every  heart  in  it  is  more  or  less  affected ; 
and  there  is  a  hope  within  its  chambers, 
never  known,  never  possible  to  know,  with- 
out Him.  It  seems  as  if  Zaccheus  kept  open 
house  that  day  to  all  who  chose  to  come 
and  meet  Jesus,  though  few  probably  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  Him 
who  **  spake  as  never  man  spake." 

They  were  offended  at  the  mercy  shown  a 
publican,  instead  of  reasoning  even  on  their 
own  impressions  of  the  man's  demerit,  that 
if  such  as  he  were  graciously  received,  who 
need  despair  ? 

The  sovereignty  of  mercy — equally  open  to 
high  and  low,  to  the  base  and  self-righteous, 
to  the  most  abandoned  and  the  most  re- 
spectable— is  still  with  some  men  no  incon- 
siderable element  in  the  offence  of  the  Cross. 
Moral  men,  proud  of  their  social  status  and 
natural  virtues,  look  down  upon  pardoned 
sinners  with  an  angry  sense  of  injustice  which 
resents  the  free  grace  that  makes  great  sin- 
ners, just  snatched  from  the  burning,  "equal 
unto  them,  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day."  It  seems,  say  they, 
partial  and  unfair  to  such  correct  men, 
whose  usual  sentiment  was  expressed  by  the 
prodigal's  elder  brother,  "Lo,  these  many 
years  have  I  been  with  you,  neither  at  any 
time  transgressed  I  thy  commandments,  yet 
thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid  .  .  .  but  for  this 
broken  spendthrift,  who  has  wasted  his  all  in 
riotous  living,  thou  hast  killed  the  fatted 
calf;"  and  so  they  "will  not  go  in."  But 
the  ring  and  the  robe  are  brought  out,  and 
the  song  and  the  dance  go  on-  as  merrily 
without  them;  and  the  joy  in  heaven,  as 
well  as  on  earth,  sustains  its  jubilee  of  love 
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and  mercy,  though  those  poor,  proud,  satisfied 
Boula  refuse  to  sympathise  with  men  and 
angels  "  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 

Our  Lord  often  deigned  to  partake  of  the 
hospitality  of  those  whom  He  was  pleased  to 
instruct  and  edify.  His  voluntary  poverty 
afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  doing  grate- 
ful homage  to  Him  in  that  shape.  It  was 
accustoming  His  Church  to  some  practical 
illustration  of  His  tender  maxim :  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  these  little  ones, 
which  believe  in  me,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 
Christ's  people  have  generally  been  the  poor 
of  this  world,  though  rich  in  faith  ;  and  the 
rule  is,  "  Use  hospitality  one  towards  another 
without  grudging,"  and  the  poor  are  not 
remiss  in  their  obedience  to  the  canon. 
"Wherever  Jesus  dined,  there  all  His  disciples 
dined  with  Him ;  and  whoever  still  receives 
prophet  or  disciple  in  the  name  of  prophet 
or  disciple,  will  receive  from  the  prophet's 
Master  their  reward.  Where  His  people  eat. 
He  eats  with  them,  the  invisible  but  actual 
Guest  whose  presence  sanctifies  the  repast, 
as  if  every  sanctified  meal  were  an  ordinance 
of  His  love.  There  is  not  more  poetry  than 
true  theology  suggested  in  the  devout  hymn  : 

**  Be  present  at  our  table,  Loi-d  : 
Be  here  as  everywhere  adored  : 
Let  mauna  to  our  sonLs  be  given, 
Tlio  bread  of  life  sent  down  from  heaven." 

He  as  really  partakes  of  the  Christian  hos- 
pitality shown  His  people  as  Ho  actually 
partook  of  their  material  food  in  the  days  o 
His  flesh.  Every  banquet  at  which  He  con- 
descended to  sit,  was  a  symbol  of  His  re- 
peated presence  and  blessing  at  every  meal, 
which  is  honestly  acknowledged  as  His 
bounty,  and  received,  like  a  homelier  kind  of 
sacrament,  **  by  faith  with  thanksgiving." 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  Zaccheus  would 
present  a  very  different  outward  aspect  to  the 
citizens  of  Jericho,  after  the  Lord  had  opened 
his  heart.  Some  among  them  would  at  length 
perceive  the  injustice  which  had  been  done 
him,  to  which  possibly  his  own  reserved  and 
distant  manner  of  life,  in  resenting  the  aliena- 
tion and  traduction  of  hia  neighbours,  might 
have  no  little  contributed.    But  they  under- 


stood him  better  after  the  revelation  of  hi 
inner  man  to  Jesus.  At  least,  all  who  froi 
that  day  believed  in  Jesus  would  hail  him  a 
a  brother ;  and  his  heart,  long  separated  froi 
connection  with  his  fellows,  would  be  glad 
dened  by  a  loving  sense  of  brotherhood,  U 
which  he  had  been  so  long  a  stranger. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he,  or  any  oth^ 
publican,  resigned  office  on  their  conyeirion 
except  Matthew,  who  was  called  into  tin 
apostolate.  There  was  no  reason  why  tiiff 
should  do  so.  A  man  may  be  a  ChriBtia 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  tax-gatherer.  Tui- 
tion is  a  necessity  of  civil  life  and  protectioo, 
and  at  the  worst  is  but  a  comparatively  small 
consideration  if  it  secure  exemption  bm 
the  unspeakable  horrors  and  apoliationi  of 
a  lawless  land  without  restraint  or  safegaard. 
Christianity  makes  a  man  faithful  to  il 
trusts,  as  so  many  simple  corollaries  to  Ui 
trust  in  &od.  It  teaches  men  to  und» 
stand  and  act  upon  that  compreheniiil 
canon  of  civil  and  spiritual  obedience  ni 
uprightness,  which  alike  "renders  anil 
Csesar  the  things  which  are  CaBsar^s,  aoi 
unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's." 

Christ's  visit  to  the  publican  did  noh«m] 
to  Jew  or  Eoman.    The  house  was  a  bettt^ 
home,  and  its  occupant  a  better  man, 
having  had  Jesus  there.     The  tax-pi^er  i 
not  oppressed,  nor  the  government  defrau 
by  the  collector's  becoming  a  disciple, 
was  all  the  better  able  to  render  nnto  jlj 
their   dues.      Custom,    tribute,    honou^^j 
all   were   impartially  discharged ;  for  CSiil* ' 
tianity,   like  its   blessed  Author,  wesiit- 
seamless  robe,  *'  woven  from  the  top  tliroi^ 
out,"  descending  from  the  highest  sanctkHH 
to  the  minutest  jots  and  tittles, — the  prii* 
ciple  which  regulates    the    man  in  gmH 
things,  influencing  him  "to  the  ttttemnit 
farthing."     ''  The  tithe  of  mint,  aniss,  «al 
cummin,"  is    in    less  danger  wheie  "4i. 
weightier  things  of  the  law"  hare  sectfii . 
their  legitimate  precedence  in  the  coam^ 
mind.    He  does  not  weigh  aberralioas  frM  | 
the  straight  line  of  integrity  bj  his  Mt 
scales.    His  standard  in  all  things  is  Ihl 
''baknce   of  the    sanctuary."    H»  krMI 
even  "a  dead  fly"  "eauseathe  ointesolai 
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lecary  to  send  forth  a  fitdnking 
lowever  precious  and  fragrant  were 
int  till  the  carrion  insect  defiled  it. 
not  ask,  "  Is  it  not  a  little  one  P" 
e  knows  that  the  smallest  thing 
:  the  greatest  sin,  and  every  sin  is 
fcal,  like  the  electric  darfc,  whether 
ngle  flash,  scarcely  perceptible,  or 
thunderbolt,  which  proclaims  the 
le  a  hundred  miles. 
Ji  Zaccheus  certainly  continued 
illower,  because  of  the  prominence 
le  details  of  his  conversion,  though 
oaeet  with  his  name  again.     It  was 

that  Jesus  called  him  by  name  at 
*  such  honour  have  all  His  saints.*' 
stars,  which  are  their  Scriptural 
"He  calleth  them  all  by  their 
Nay  more.  He  "  putfceth  His  name 
Q," — gives  them  "  a  new  name, — 
B  an  everlasting  name  which  shall 
;  off." 

not  if  our  readers  have  ever  in- 
s  to  their  houses,  but  I  do  know, 
!e  did  with  Zaccheus,  He  often,  in 
3,  invites  Himself.  But  there  must 
oming  down"  from  some  position 
'hich  we  have  assumed,  even  from 

supposed  we  should  better  "see 
We  must  be  ready  to  abandon  our 
ished  points  of  view,  and  hasten 
•ful  alacrity  to  follow  His  bidding, 

our  hearts  and  houses  to  His 
presence.  He  waits  for  our  will- 
»  be  saved  solely  through  faith  in 
ig  blood  and  sanctifying  righteous- 
Dg  aside  all  other  atonements  and 
rirtuea  of  our  own.  "He  stands 
)or  and  knocks,"  but  He  never 
1  the  man  "  hears  His  voice  and 
9  door ;"     and   then   the   sacred 

Jericho  is  repeated — "  He  comes 
m  with  us,  and  we  with  Him.'* 
iddent    denounces  the  multiform 

of  class  prejudice.      There  is  an 

proneness  in  men's  minds  to  con- 
nce  all  who  follow  certain  callings, 
irily  wanting  in  integrity,  and  as 
>iDpatrble  with  the  Christian  life, 
1U9  of  salvation.    There  are  some 


questionable  pursuits  which  men  cannot 
follow,  and  follow  Jesus  too.  But  the  Lord 
set  His  face  stedfastly  against  the  assump- 
tion that  such  could  not  be  saved.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  to  the  Jews  and 
Pharisees,  that  even  "  publicans  and  harlots 
go  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  before  you." 
The  publicans  felt,  at  all  events,  that  they 
had  no  claim  to  a  reputed  righteousness, 
with  which  their  vocation  was  supposed  to 
be  so  much  at  variance  that  their  class 
could  scarcely  go  up  to  the  Temple  to  pray 
without  encountering  the  sneer  of  some 
bitter  fellow- worshipper.  The  wretched 
harlots  confessed  they  had  no  better  posture 
than  to  weep  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  turn 
from  their  evil  ways,  if  so  be  they  found 
mercy.  In  any  case,  no  sense  of  personal 
merit  stood  in  their  way.  They  went  to  Christ 
just  as  they  were,  that  His  grace  should 
change  them  to  what  they  should  be.  There 
are  other  callings  against  which  the  pre- 
judice of  some  men  protests  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  Christian  life;  in  which, 
nevertheless,  many  bright  stars  shine  as 
lights  of  the  world,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
inevitable  necessity  for  any  man  being  other- 
wise minded.  There  is  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Law,  the  Exchange,  the  Excise,  the  tax- 
collector,  the  ordinary  trader,  and  other 
vocations,  each  with  their  peculiar  perils 
and  temptations,  but  to  none  of  which  the 
rule  is  inapplicable,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee."  Let  men  judge  as  they  will,  let 
the  servant  of  Christ,  in  whatever  calling  he 
has  had  the  happiness  of  being  called,  there 
abide  and  serve  God,  and  comfort  himself 
with  St.  Paul's  conviction :  "  With  me  it  is 
a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of 
man's  judgment;  yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own 
self  There  is  One  that  judgeth  me,  even 
Qod;"  and  to  His  just,  all-merciful,  and 
righteous  tribunal,  let  misunderstood  and 
traduced  Christians  appeal,  from  the  adages, 
partialities,  bigotries,  misconceptions,  and 
small  talk  of  their  fellow-men. 

Let  us  all  cease  the  habit  of  judicial 
speculating  upon  the  case  of  others;  and 
instead  of  the  irrelevant  question,  "  Lbrd^ 
what  shall  thii  man  do  ?"  let  us  humbly  i^nd 
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earnestly  enquire  and  study  "  what  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?**  and  never  rest  short  of 
the  only  saving  answer:  "Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalfc  be 
saved." 

Precious  time,  thought,  and  feeling  are 
often  wasted  on  uncharitable  hypotheses  as 
to  other  men's  present  state  and  destiny, 
neither  of  which  we  shall  ever  know  in  this 
world;  but  we  may  know  and  realize  the 
blessed  certainty  of  our  own  condition  and 
prospects  before  God,  "  for  these  things  are 
revealed  unto  us  by  His  Spirit,"  if  we  seek 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  God  and  to  be  at 
peace.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  the 
Christian's  full  assurance  of  hope,  faith,  and 
understanding ;  for  it  is  a  gracious  recipro- 
city of  confidential  communication  from  Him 
in  whom  we  ourselves  confide.  We  tmst 
God,  and  God  trusts  us  with  the  arcana  of 
His  covenant,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
ns  it  is  written :  **  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is 
with  them  that  fear  Him,  and  they  shall 
know  all  His  pleasure  ;'*  i.e,  all  which  it  con- 
cerns them  to  know,  for  "  the  Spirit  itself 


beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God." 

Men  may  cast  out  our  names  as  evil,  as 
they  probably  did  with  Zaccheus  both  before 
and  after  his  conversion,  as  well  on  account 
of  his  secular  as  of  his  spiritual  calling.    No 
man  wholly  escapes  calumny,  because  no 
man     is    always    understood,   nor    himself 
wholly  free  from  blame.    The  worldly  JibaJ 
one  another,  and  often  join  together,  like 
Herod  and  Pilate,  in  condemning  over  agaio 
the  Saviour,  in  the  persons  of  the  saved ;  tmt 
it  is  nowhere  written  that  the  world  will 
have  any  voice  in  the  only  judgment  whiok 
need  concern  us,  though  it  is  written,  thit 
when  the  Son  of  Man  ascends  His  jadidil 
throne,  the  thrones  around  Him  will  be  ofr 
cupied  by  His  ransomed  assessors  who  hm 
followed  Him  in  the  regeneration  ;  and  then 
they  shall  judge  that  world  which  had  w 
uniformly  and  unjustly  condemned  ikem. 

Therefore,  "judge  nothing  before  the  time 
till  the  Lord  come,  who  also  will  bring  to 
light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  ml 
make  manifest  the  counsels  of  all  hearts." 


WITHOUT  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BV  THR   ArTirOR   OF    '^WOBTH   HKR   WEIGHT  IN   OOLD." 


Chapter  XT/ 

THE  PABLOUB   LOOKS   DOWN   UPON  TDK 
SECOND  FLOOR. 

*  *  Repine  not,  0  my  son  I 
In  wifldom  and  in  mercy  Heaven  inflicts, 
Like  a  wise  leech,  its  painful  remedies." 

SOUTHEY. 

Ous  friends,  the  Bedferns,  certainly  had  heen 
seyerely  tried;  hut  this  time  they  had  fallen 
into  good  hands. 

Mr.  Janson  was  a  man  of  education,  and  had 
seen  much  of  the  world.  He  had  trarelled  in 
Syria,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  for  mis- 
sionary purposes,  and  was  master  of  several 
Oriental  languages.  He  was,  in  the  truest 
sense,  a  Christian.  His  words,  his  looks, 
betokened  a  disciplined  mind  and  a  generous 
heart  He  rarely  smiled,  yet  his  manner  was 
winning;  and  the  regularity  of  his  features 
eouldnot  fail  to  please  the  eye.    No  tale  of 


genuine  sorrow  ever  reached  his  ear  wii 
calling  forth  sympathy  with  the  sufferer 

This  well-informed  Christian  man,  althoa^ 
it  may  seem  strange  to  some,  was  but  a  Cii^ 
Missionary.  His  wife's  delicate  healiih  &. 
tained  him  in  England,  and  no  other  em]^ 
ment  would  have  suited  him  so  welL  Hf 
intuitively  gained  the  confidence  of  the  poor% 
whom  he  paid  hisldaily  visits.  It  was  not  Mi; 
fault  if  the  afflicted  and  distressed,  in  %; 
district  allotted  to  him,  went  without  such 
as  he  could  procure  them.  He  knewh<nri| 
administer  comfort  both  to  body  and  souL  O^ 
made  it  his  study,  also,  to  disarm  the  prejndM 
which  are  sometimes  entertained  bj  the  pMK 
respecting  those  who  visit  them,  and  M. 
always  careful  not  to  wound  their  feelingplt 
over-inquisitiveness.  Hence,  in  their  difiMb 
ties,  his  counsel  was  quickly  sought,  andiAa|! 
given  both  valued  and  followed.  "i 

Mr.  Janson  was  well  qualified  to  give  W 
Bedfem  the  best  advice :  and  in  doe    ~ 
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18  tendered,  and  to  some  extent 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  Bedfem 
always  been  wiiling  to  put  himself 
guidance  of  some  able  leader ;  but 
tinate  in  disposition  as  well  as  weak 
nt,  and  frequently  refused  to  be 
anybody,  thus  losing  friends  whom 
hare  retained.  .  Margaret,  on  the 
ras  most  thankful  for  any  kindness 
erself  and  her  wayward  husband, 
ns  they  had  engaged  at  the  Jansons' 
what  they  wanted.  They  consisted 
1  and  sitting-room,  and  were  com- 
though  somewhat  scantily  furnished, 
ry  small  income  and  three  children, 
asy  matter  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janson 
)oth  ends  meet.  But  they  were 
d  we  know  upon  the  best  authority, 
mer  of  herbs  where  love  is,  is  better 
Ued  ox  and  hatred  therewith."  I 
k  the  nerves  of  a  gourmand  if  I  were 
ecisely  how  many  days  in  each  week 
»ted  family  found  it  needful  to  study 
rather  than  the  appetite,  and  dine 
bles    in    lieu    of  more    substantial 

r.  and  Mrs.  Redfem  were  not  the 
"s  in  the  ten-roomed  house  for  which 
Q  paid  a  rent  of  forty  odd  pounds 
I.  An  elderly  lady,  the  widow  of  a 
t  clerk,  amply  provided  for,  occupied 
best  bedrooms,  and  was  allowed  the 
parlour  for  a  nominal  sum  over  and 
;  which  she  paid,  with  praiseworthy 
for  the  single  sleeping  apartment. 
1  have  let  the  second  floor,  Mrs. 
remarked  this  amiable  widow,  a  few 
'  Margaret  had  emptied  their  trunks 
I  the  contents  in  the  old-fashioned 
nahogany  drawers,  which  stood  in 
nd  pair  back,"  as  the  servant  girl 

la'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Janson,  rather 
',  "  but  it  is  taken  for  a  short  time 

deed,"  simpered  the  widow ;  **  I  was 
ig  to  say,  '  I*m  glad  of  that,*  for  I 
ter  when  there  is  nobody  else  in  the 
>t  that  you  like  the  place  empty — of 
But  what  sort  of  people  are  they  P 
i/  did  you  say  the  name  wasP — 
lame,  rery— respectable  people,  are 

ison  paused  and  smiled.  She  knew 
'  well  that  this  question  of  respect- 
I  one  of  Mrs.  Clarendon's  foibles, 
la^y  lu^  oiten  laid  down  the  law  on 
ineeted  with  the  second  floor  lodgers, 


and  bad  invariably  decided  that  their  sayings 
and  doings  were  not  genteel  enough  for  her, 
seeing  that  (in  her  "better"  days)  she  had 
moved  in  much  higher  circles.  'During  the 
three  years'  sojourn  of  Mrs.  Clarendon  at  No. 
10,  Arabella-crescent,  there  had  been  four  or 
five  single  gentlemen  in  succession,  as  occupants 
of  the  rooms  over  her  head ;  but  she  had  pro- 
nounced them  all  below  par. 

More  than  once  had  Mr.  Janson  good- 
naturedly  reasoned  with  his  would-be-aristo- 
cratic lodger  on  the  sin  and  folly  of  thus 
dwelling  upon  the  advantages  of  "  good"  birth 
and  "  good"  breeding.  On  one  occasion  he 
remonstrated  very  plainly, — 

"Mrs.  Clarendon,  I  grieve  to  see  people, 
who  profess  to  take  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour 
as  their  guide,  so  very  anxious  to  stand  well  in 
the  estimation  of  the  worldly  and  irreligious ; 
whilst  they  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
slightingly  both  of  and  to  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians, on  the  ground  of  their  social  inferiority. 
*  Ah,*  I  have  thought,  *  Christ  would  not  have 
acted  thus  towards  the  very  humblest  of  His 
disciples.*  *' 

But  Mrs.  Clarendon  could  not  see  the  matter 
in  this  light.  With  her,  people  were  either 
respectable  or  not  respectable,  as  they  reached 
or  did  not  reach  her  standard.  She  read  her 
Bible  regularly,  but  she  always  managed  to  mis- 
understand the  import  of  some  very  plain  pas- 
sages. She  knew  well  enough  that  it  was  stated 
somewhere  that  '*  God  putteth  down  one,  and 
setteth  up  another."  She  knew  that  there  must 
be  poor  as  well  as  rich  in  the  world,  and  that 
God  is  the  Maker  of  them  all.  She  could 
not  find  a  single  line  from  Genesis  to  Eevelation 
about  poverty,  or  trade,  or  hard  work  being  a 
disgraceful  thing.  Yet  she  always  fancied  that 
people  who  worked  either  with  brain  or  fingers 
for  their  daily  bread,  must  necessarily  be  in- 
ferior to  those  who  had  no  occasion  to  work 
at  all. 

Sentiments  such  as  these  Mrs.  Janson  had 
been  favoured  with  scores  of  times ;  for  Mrs. 
Clarendon,  having  nothing  better  to  do  and 
being  of  a  somewhat  active  temperament,  was 
for  ever  striving  to  find  out  "  who  was  who ;" 
and  assigning  to  Mr.  This  or  Mrs.  That,  his  or 
her  proper  place  in  society.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  that  most  people  occupy  posts  in  which 
circumstances  beyond  their  control  have  placed 
them ;  and,  certainly,  she  entirely  forgot  that 
she  was  as  much  under  obligation  to  the  scores 
of  persons  who  contributed  to  her  comfort,  as 
they  were  to  her. 

Before  Mrs.  Janson  cotdd  collect  her  thoughts 
to  giT«  a  diicreet  reply  to  Mn.  Clarendon's 
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inquisitive  interrogation  as  to   the  respecta- 
bility of  the  Eedferns,  the  lady  proceeded, — 

"  What  sort  of  a  person  is  Mrs.  Bed  fern  P 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  as  she  went  past  my 
door." 

.  This  second  question  was  almost  as  difficult 
to  answer,  under  the  circumstances,  as  the 
first.  Mrs.  Janson  did  not  wish,  upon  any 
account,  to  deceive  her  aristocratic  lodger; 
yet,  knowing  her  weakness,  she  was  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  state  all  she 
knew  of  the  newly-arrived  couple,  even  had  she 
felt  herself  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Presently  she 
replied  to  her  questioner, — 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Eedfern  possesses 
superior  manners,  with  a  thoroughly  warm 
heart  and  chastened  spirit— she  has  met  with 
trials  of  a  very  unusual  character." 

"Been  unfortunate,  have  theyP  In  what 
wayP" 

"They  have  been  deceived  by  cruel  mis- 
representations." 

"What,  respecting  some  property P"  per- 
sisted Mrs.  Clarendon. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

Somewhat  to  Mrs.  Janson's  surprise,  this 
explanation  satisfied  the  old  lady. 

"  So  these  Eedferns,"  thought  Mrs.  Claren- 
don, "  have  been,  if  they  are  not  at  this  moment, 
people  of  property."  By  this  she  understood 
that  they  had  either  owned  an  estate  or  had 
had  money  in  the  funds.  Capital  employed  in 
business  was  not,  in  her  opinion,  property. 
But,  though  satisfied  for  the  moment  as  to  the 
undoubted  respectability  of  the  Bedfems,  the 
fact  of  their  respectabUity  (when  she  turned 
the  matter  over  in  her  mind)  only  made  her 
anxious  to  know  more  about  them :  what  they 
had  been — who  they  really  were  now — what 
they  were  going  to  be.  With  this  object  in 
view,  on  a  succeeding  evening,  finding  Mr. 
Janson  alone  in  the  parlour,  she  expressed  her 
anxiety  to  learn  all  she  could  about  the  new 
lodgers. 

"  WeU,  Mrs.  Clarendon,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Janson,  "what  do  you  expect  to  learn  about 
themP  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bedfem  are  people  who 
keep  themselves  to  themselves,  and  are  likely 
to  do  BO." 

"That  is  just  it— one's  curiosity  does  not 
seem  likely  to  be  gratified  in  their  case.  Ah, 
I  see  the  old  satirical  smile  on  your  face — ^you 
think  me  foolish — I  know  you  do." 

"  My  dear  lady,  wft  have  known  each  other 
so  long  that  I  am  sure  you  will  acquit  me  of 
any  intention  to  wound  your  feelings;  but  I 
iDide  because  I  pity  people  who  think  and  talk 
«a  yon  do.    Yet  I  eanieitly  hope  that  your 


notions  may  never  lead  you  to  forget  that  ii 
another  life  there  will  be  none  of  the  distiae 
tions  which  now  exist.  But  why  ahooid  I— 
Was  that  a  knock  P    Come  in  I  " 

"  Oh,  you  are  not  alone,  Mr.  Janson.  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you,  but — " 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Eedfern,  walk  in —  " 

"  No,  no,  not  now :  I  understood  Mi». 
Janson  to  say  you  would  be  disengaged  Cor 
half-an-hour—will  you  let  me  know  when  yoa 
can  spare  me  a  few  minutes  P" 

Mrs.  Clarendon,  on  hearing  this  request,  il 
once  began  to  move  towards  the  door  withtb 
dignified  step  which  was  so  natural  to  her. 

"No,  madam;  pray  don't  let  me  diitaih 
you ;  presently  will  do."  | 

But  Mrs.  Clarendon  preferred  going;  lai 
Mr.  Eedfern,  seeing  the  lady's  determinatiMb 
opened  the  door  for  her  with  so  muck  eaMal 
grace,  and  bowed  to  her  with  suoh  natarf 
politeness,  that  she  felt  he  must  be  a  gentlsaih 
and  was  half  ashamed  of  what  had  so  itoes4y 
been  passing  through  her  mind  respeetmg  liiii 

In  another  minute  Mr.  Janson  and  BedM^ 

were  bending  their  heads   over  a  somtidill- 

,  illegible  scrawl,  which  they  both  did  their  M'; 

to  decipher. 

e 

'^ 

Chapter  XII.  if 

TKB   MANCHESTEB   WiJlBHOUSEM ABT.        ^ 

**  How  joyful  lately  were  my  days. 

How  glorious  were  the  hopes  of  spring  1 
My  lyre  to  smooth  and  lightsome  kys 
Besponded  with  harmonious  strisg. 

**  But  now  my  hopes,  on  crippled  wing. 
Toil  low  along  a  flowerless  earth, 
And  every  fitful  note  I  sing 
To  weary  Misery  owes  its  birth."  ^^ 

WnroAS^ 


Mb.  Janson  was  really  anxious  to  aot  ths  ] 
of  a  friendly  adviser  to  his  new  lodger. 
the  first  place,  he  had  recommended  the  4 
appointed  man  to  seek  guidance  from  Oaei 
has  promised  to  make  His  way  ^ain  befoi»1j 
and  to  direct  our  paths ;  but  this  wia  not  V 
Eedfem's  way  of  meeting  trouble.    Mr. 
next  suggested  an  immediate  return  to  ] 
ford ;  but  this  advice,  also,  was  rejected. 
Eedfern  was  a  young  man  who  stood  ill  wsvlj 
the  world's  ridicule.  -   ^ 

'*  If  I  go  back  to  the  farm  again,"  mMMR 
Mr.  Janson — his  face  crimsoning  at  the  IM 
thought  of  such  an  act  of  humiliatioar— **  I  Jif| 
not  only  have  to  endure  my  fatliMr^B 


bat  there  will  be  the  reproachM  of  Wf 
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0  bear.  They  will  B&y  she  might,  aa 
e  been  mtrried  to  a  beggar.  Ton 
>w,  Mr.  JansoD,  what  it  is  to  get  into 
of  this  8ort:  and  then  think  of  living 
ilj  place  where  everybody  knows  all 
>a!  Anything  rather  than  that.  I 
K}ner  live  on  dry  bread  for  years  to 

you  miut  remember  your  wife,  Mr. 

f^ill  share  my  lot,  I  know.  Besides, 
r  is  wild  about  what  he  calls  my  stupid 

1  says  not  one  syllable  as  to  what  he 
>  help  me.  No,  I  seem  at  this  moment 
bout  a  friend  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
can  give  me  the  assistance  I  want." 
several  days  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Janson 
Redfern  to  try  the  newspapers.  An 
ment  for  a  situation  was  inserted  in 
cs,  and  several  advertisements  were 
I,  in  some  cases  by  personal  application. 
(88,  however,  attended  the  effort.  Any 
knows  what  it  is  to  search  for  employ- 
i  large  city,  will  comprehend  the  failure, 
r  day  had  Margaret  asked,  *'  Have  you 
anything,  dear  P  "  and  day  after  day  the. 
fident  husband  could  only  answer»No. 
n't  make  it  out  at  all,"  he  would 
.t  every  place  I  try  there  is  sure  to  be 
g  that  won't  do.  For  one  I  am  too  old 
)nly  want  a  verj/  young  man;  for 
[  am  too  young, — they  want  a  middle- 
a  of  experience." 

Lspense  was  producing  its  natural  effect 
busband  and  wife.  The  climax  of  their 
;eemed  at  hand,  when  one  morning  the 
mght  a  letter,  which  proved  the  pre- 
•f  better  things.  The  letter  was  from 
pleton,  Margaret's  father:  and  Eedfern 

Janson  were  together  deciphering  the 
it  illegible  scrawl  of  the  farmer,  when 
^d  from  them  in  our  last  chapter.  Mr. 
n,  it  seems,  had  been  telling  a  Mr. 
a  wealthy  farmer,  with  whom  ho  was 

acquainted,  about  the  trouble  into 
is  son-in-law,  "Tom  Bedfern,"  had 
rhen  the  old  gentleman  remarked,  after 
:hi8  chin  for  a  minute, — 
London,  are  they?  I  wonder  if  my 
coold  giye  him  anything  to  do." 
Banks'  brother  was  in  a  large  way  of 
I  in  London,  and  the  conversation  ended 
iromise  that  a  note  should  be  written  by 
nki  to  his  brother,  and  sent  to  Mr. 
>n,  who  might  forward  it  to  his  son-in- 

im  did  not  delaj  the  delivery  of  this 
ud,  ataaoat  bqrond  hii  expeotations,  it 


led  to  his  immediate  engagement,  although  at  a 
very  moderate  salary. 

**-We  " — there  was  a  wealthy  sleeping  partner 
in  the  concern — "  We  don't  actually  jvant  any- 
one just  now,"  said  Mr.  Joshua  Banks,  "  but  I 
will  £nd  you  something  to  do  upon  the  strength 
of  my  brother's  recommendation.  I  wish,  for 
his  sake  as  well  as  yours,  that  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  offer  you  what  would  be  worth  your 
acceptance — but  that  is  your  concern.  You  may 
come  to  us  whenever  you  like — ^begin  to-morrow 
if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do." 

Short  and  to  the  point  were  the  sentences  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Banks.  His  warehouse,  had  it  not 
been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  mansion.  An  extra  pair 
of  hands,  either  in  the  counting-house  or  some 
other  department,  would  scarcely  be  noticed  in 
the  sum  total  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  to  the 
scores  of  buyers,  clerks,  warehousemen,  porters, 
and  boys,  who  swai^med  in  the  immense  esta- 
blishment. 

And  yet  there  was  not  a  penny  oyerlooked 
by  Mr.  Banks,  and  those  beneath  him  who 
managed  this  gigantic  concern.  If  Mr.  Banks 
had  been  at  the  head  of  a  bank,  instead  of  at 
the  head  of  the  large  Manchester  house  known 
as  "  Banks  and  Co.'s "  (or,  more  familiarly, 
**  Banks's"),  he  would  have  been  just  as  exact 
as  the  late  wealthy  banker,  Mr.  Drummund, 
who  died  worth  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  hard 
cash.  Everybody  knows  how  precise  and  par- 
ticular a  man  A#  was — in  money  matters,  and  in 
the  hours  of  business.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
his  miserly  conduct,  as  some  would  call  it,  in 
that  little  transaction  with  Lord  SpendweU  P 

**  Then,  Mr.  Drummund,  I  shall  have  to  give 
you  £5,364  4s.  Id.— the  penny,  I  suppose,  you 
don't  want  P" 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  I  do,"  said  the  man  of 
wealth  to  the  man  of  rank,  much  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  latter. 

Now,  Mr.  Banks  was  a  man  after  the  mould 
of  Mr.  Dnunmund ;  he  **  looked  well  after  the 
pence,  and  did  not  let  the  pounds  take  care  of 
themselTes.''  All  who  were  engaged  under  his 
roof  felt  the  force  of  example  impelling  them  to 
"work  while  they  worked."  The  energetic 
merchant  used  to  say  good-humouredly  to  his 
intimate  business  friends — 

"  Time  flies,  you  know ;  so  we  make  the  most 
of  it,  and  we  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what 
ought  to  be  done  to-day." 

After  the  mortifying  disappointments  which 
Bedfern  had  experienced  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
an  engagement,  it  seemed  at  first  almost  incre- 
dible to  him  that  employment  had  really  b^en 
offered  for  his  acoeptanee— 4t  was  like  a  dreimr 
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It  was  not,  howeveri  too  good  to  be  true  ;  and, 
taking  Mr.  Banks  at  his  word,  the  following 
morning  he  entered  upon  the  da  ties  of  the 
situation. 

After  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Banks,  Mr. 
Janson,  somewhat  against  his  own  interest, 
advised  his  lodgers  to  purchase  furniture 
with  the  little  money  they  had  left,  and  as- 
sisted them   in  their   removal  to  Catherine- 


street.  Here,  in  the  course  of  the  seeoi 
of  their  married  life,  Mrs.  Redfern  pn 
her  husband  with  the  little  *' Herbert 
hore,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  first 
their  acquaintance  in  Chapter  I. 

The  next  few  years  of  Redfem's  life 
comparatively  uneventful,  our  chronicle 
them  over. 

{To  he  continued,) 


GOD  IN   THE   SPRING. 


Spbing  !  How  the  heart  leaps  at  that  word ! 
Who  among  the  noble  fraternity  of  poets  has 
not  welcomed  it  P  And  is  there  not  a  poetry, 
more  or  less  full,  in  almost  every  breast ;  a 
poetry  that  goes  begging,  and  for  the  most  part 
begging  in  vain,  for  suitable  words  wherein  to 
embody  itself,  which  has  stirred  and  throbbed 
and  leapt  wildly  within  them  as  often  as  the 
advent  of  Spring  has  made  itself  known  P  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  beautiful  strain  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  bard  is  applicable  to  multitudes  in 
town  and  country  alike— 

**  The  land  of  soug  within  thee  lies, 

Watered  by  Uving  springs. 
The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  paradise : 
Holy  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise  : 

Its  clouds  are  angels'  wings." 

Can  any  of  us  forget  the  warm,  gushing 
sensations  of  pleasure  with  which  in  earlier 
years,  after  all  traces  of  winter's  last  snow- 
storm had  melted  away  from  the  grassy  lane, 
or  the  re-echoing  playground,  we  welcomed 
the  first  snow-drop,  the  first  song  of  the  cuckoo, 
the  first  hymn  of  the  upsoaring  lark  P  True 
indeed,  each  one  of  the  four  seasons  had  charms 
for  us  then,  as  it  returned.  Spring  brought 
joy  to  us  in  the  tiny  cups  and  bright  attire  of 
its  cowslips,  blue-bells,  primroses,  anemones> 
and  violets, — in  the  milder  days  midat  many 
that  yet  kept  much  of  their  wintry  cold, — and 
in  longer  walks.  Summer  came  with  the  ever- 
welcome  holidays,  and  gave  us  back  again  the 
warmth,  brightness,  and  bloom  of  our  home- 
gardens,  romps  in  the  hay-field  and  seats  in  the 
coppice.  At  school  again,  when  first  the 
dreary  autumn  rains  fell,  and  keen  winds  drove 
the  "  sere  leaves"  to  and  fro  with  whirlpool  fury 
over  the  landscape,  the  echoing  clash  of  the 
mower's  scythe  sounded  musically*  to  our  ears, 
and  we  caught  the  infection  of  all  the  excite- 
ment attendant  on  the  gathering  in  of  the 


golden  harvests.  And  with  what  real  d 
after  days  of  confinement  within  do< 
account  of  the  last  autumnal  rains  and 
fogs,  and  generally  comfortless  aspect  ol 
tion,  we  rushed  out  like  a  wild  resistle 
rent,  and  poured  ourselves  over  the  g 
frozen  hard,  delighting  to  listen  as  our 
steps  cracked  the  winter's  first  thin  bril 
that  had  glazed  over  the  rain-puddles  an 
It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  say  in  w! 
the  coming  seasons  we  delighted  most 
years  when,  as  yet,  we  had  not  lean 
experience  the  beautiful  emblems  of  tl 
great  seasons  of  life  that  each  mutal 
them  whispers  to  us  now. 

But  with  all  this  appreciation  of  \ 
fiuences  of  tho  changing  seasons  up< 
physical  and  intellectual  being,  how  mi 
gleet  the  spiritual  monitions  which  mij 
and  ought  to  be,  derived  from  them.  I 
to  think  that  there  are  multitudes,  descc 
of  him  who  was  made  in  the  image  an 
the  likeness  of  God,  who  have  grown  | 
the  world's  service,  and  have  lived  foi 
amidst  Creation's  fairest  scones  without 
sought  to  train  their  hearts  and  minds 
joice  in  the  evidence  of  God's  love  thai 
nished  by  His  works.  And  yet  "thai 
may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  to 
(marginal  reading) ;  "for  God  hath  shi 
unto  them.  For  the  invisible  things  < 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clear 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  an 
even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead ; 
they  are  without  excuse."  (Eomans  i. 
If  from  the  thousands  of  strains  that  ha* 
penned  in  every  age  upon  the  Spring,  n 
to  hand  down  to  posterity  those  only 
with  an  intellectual  and  imaginative  a] 
tion  of  its  glories  combine  the  felt  i 
pressed  worship  of  hearts  thoronghl] 
penetrated  with  their  sense  of  God' 
wisdomi  and  omnipotenoei  as  eridenced 
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}  to  tliink  that  aome  of  the  poet's 
arings  would  have  to  be  consigned 

80  with  him  who  may  justly  be 
rst  poet  as  well  as  the  first  man. 
re*8  enjoyment  of  Eden  in  its  love- 
>om  was  not  sensuous,  indolent,  or 
they  feU,  they  loyed  the  works  of 
ause  every  object  therein,  great 
•lied  over  with  its  testimony  to  its 
ise.  They  loved  and  admired 
le  they  saw  in  it  one  vast  volume 
rritten  by  His  hand,  and  full  of 
f  His  love. 

he  blight  that  has  passed  over 
ions  since  that  primal  hour !     We 

shake  off  the  chains  that  Satan 
IT  race,  before,  with  the  liberty  of 
Iren,  we  can  listen  to  the  lessons 
philosophy  which  the  Spring  has 
ed  to  teach  us. 

trength  let  us  make  the  prayerful 
liall  we  find  in  Nature's  realm- 
silence  is  dUturhed  by  God." 

ng  from  a  rustic  seat  in  the  gar- 
e  the  long,  straggling  street  of  a 
atry  village  before  me.  There  are 
ot  far  away,  which  are  beautiful 
ntle  undulations,  with  their  green 
ees,  their  well- cultivated  ploughed 
he  acres  of  bright,  fragrant  gorse 
ling  in  a  romantic-looking  hollow 
n. 

ge  of  miracles  ceased  P  I  cannot, 
,  think  so.  I  look  on  the  ground 
feet  and  behold  miracles  upon  it 

So,  at  least,  it  suits  me  to  call 
so  would  you  and  I  have  been 
n  calling  them,  but  that  we  are  so 
b  them.  I  hold  it  to  be  quite  an 
efinition  of  a  miracle  that  it  is 
ontrary  to  nature.  Only  a  few 
his  garden  was  almost  entirely  of 
i  colour— that  of  the  soil.  There 
the  walk  of  worn  green  turf  around 
jrs  of  perennial  ivy  clambered  over 
i  the  dwelling-house  that  form  a 
northern  and  western  boundaries. 
iS,  the  shrubs,  and  the  hedge  that 

its  southern  and  eastern  sides, 
liing  then  but  dark  bare  wood, 
almost  entirely  stripped  the  coun- 
ktion.  And  had  we  not  been  taught 
C6  to  expect  a  delightful  change, 
id  by  Grod  would  arise,  and 

"Breaths 
m  beauty  on  the  barren  heath,*' — 


that,  by  and  by,  He  would  make  more  evi- 
dent the  gradual  development  of  leafage,  flower, 
and  fruit,  fill  the  hedge-rows  and  trees  with 
birds  returned  home  from  their  migrations,  and 
render  the  air  musical  with  the  hum  of  bees, — 
we  should  have  gazed  around  us  on  these  great 
changes,  caused  by  the  advent  of  Spring,  with 
scarcely  a  whit  less  awe,  perplexity,  wonder, 
and  adoration  than  filled  the  hearts  of  devout 
Jews  when  they  saw  the  Saviour  heal  mortal 
sickness  and  incurable  disease,  and  summon 
the  dead  to  life. 

There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when,  but 
that  experience  had  trained  my  expectations,  I 
could  as  soon  have  thought  to  see  this  thickset 
hedge  one  mas3  of  bright,  green,  crowded 
leaves,  just  as  it  presents  itself  before  me  now, 
as  the  disciples  and  the  Jews  that  stood  round 
the  grave  of  Laiarus  could  have  expected  that 
the'  Infinite  Messiah  would  restore  his  dead 
and  fetid  body  to  life,  without  any  previous 
intimation  having  been  vouchsafed  that  it  was 
His  will  so  to  do.  If  the  Saviour  had  raised 
His  "  friend"  again  and  again,  the  bystanders 
would  have  ceased,  in  all  probability,  to  charac- 
terise that  act  of  His  almighty  power  as  a 
miracle  at  all.  It  would  have  passed  into  the 
category  of  wonderful  events  with  which  they 
had  become  familiar.  If  I  had  only  beheld  one 
change  of  Winter  into  Spring,  and  that  Spring 
had  been  destined  to  be  perpetual,  I  should 
have  felt  I  was  looking  on  as  great  a  miracle  as 
was  that  one  resurrection  of  their  fellow- 
countryman, — who,  they  knew,  had  been  both 
dead  and  buried,— to  Israel  of  old.  But  if  the 
Lord  Jesus  had  raised  Lazarus  in  the  sight  of 
the  Jews  a  hundred  times  instead  of  one,  would 
the  last  resurrection  have  been  a  less  miraculous 
display  of  Divine  power  than  the  first,  although 
some  of  them  might  have  gone  away  complain- 
ing, "  Show  us  something  new :  we  are  familiar 
with  this  marvel,  and  are  tired  of  contem- 
plating itP" 

Are  we  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  a  mira- 
cle by  the  force  and  continuance  of  its  impres- 
sion on  those  who  witness  it  P  Does  it  become 
less  and  less  of  a  miracle  by  repetition  P  To 
me  it  is  a  thought  full  of  sweetness  that  Grod, 
by  the  direct  energy  of  His  omnipotent  will, 
has  bidden  the  earth  arise  from  its  cold,  wintry, 
death-like  sleep  in  nearly  six  thousand  notable 
instances,  though,  for  a  little  while  longer,  it 
will  be  raised,  as  it  were,  only  to  fall  again  into 
its  former  torpor.  But  I  see,  in  the  Redeemer's 
Jirst  raising  of  Lazarus,  plain  proof  of  His 
power  to  raise  him  finally  and  for  ever  from  the 
tomb.  And  though  the  earth  has  risen,  so  to 
speak,  from    its    grave  with    eaok  rttaming 
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Spring  thousands  of  times,  and  has  on  each 
occasion  giren  back  again,  by  little  and  little, 
its  glories  to  decay  and  dissolution,  I  see  in  the 
one  exercise  of  Diyine  power  that  characterised 
the  birth  of  the^*<  Spring,  though  it  afterwards 
faded  and  died  (or  ^e  last,  as  you  will),  amply 
sufficient  proof  that,  in  His  own  good  time, 
Grod  can  say,  "Let  vegetation  die  no  more: 
let  the  earth  be  clothed  in  her  millennial 
attbre." 

Oh,  we  shall  the  more  sincerely  and  truth- 
fully worship  Grod,  as  present  in  the  Spring,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  readiness  with 
which  we  are  prepared  to  own  tbat  He  has  not 
left  to  cold,  material  laws  the  work  of  reno- 
vating the  earth,  but  that  those  laws  are,  as  it 
were,  the  great  machinery  contrived,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  His  Divine  skill,  and  superin- 
tended and  worked  every  moment  by  His 
Divine  power  and  His  unwearying  providence ; 
that,  in  fact,  He  stands  as  it  were,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  year  by  year,  by  the  grave  of  the 
cold  earth  every  time  its  treasures,  that  had 
been  hitherto  locked  out  of  sight,  burst  from  its 
bosom  into  bloom  and  fragrance ;  and  that  He 
causes  each  resurrection  to  take  place  by  bring- 
ing to  bear  on  flower,  and  fruit,  and  hidden 
seed,  the  same  unchanged,  unchangeable,  and 
ever-present  energy  of  will  with  which  He 
brought  the  dead  to  life  centuries  ago,  and 
with  which  He  will  raise  our  own  bodies  from 
the  dust  in  the  time  appointed ! 

But  let  us  look  again  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. 

Labourers  and  machines  are  busy  at  work 
scattering  seed  on  the  land,  for  which  opera- 
tion itias  been  already  broken  up  into  clods, 
and  otherwise  prepared.  Some  seeds  are 
thrown  broad-cast  over  the  soil;  others  are 
dropped  carefully  into  furrows  placed  at  regu- 
lar distances  apart.  I  doubt  not,  but  that  both 
these  processes  are  intended  by  Almighty  God 
to  convey  a  weighty  significance  of  their  own 
to  thoughtful  readers  of  Nature's  silent  but 
impressive  lessons.  They  shadow  forth  the 
Christian  pastor  s  and  teacher's  work  respec- 
tively, in  a  way  far  too  distinctly  prominent, 
marked  with  too  evident  a  purpose  in  it,  for  us 
to  deem  it  accident  or  fancy  that  such  simili- 
tudes should  exist,  or  that  they  should  exist 
independently  of  Divine  foreknowledge  and 
will.  It  is  sweet  to  trace  in  these  similitudes 
the  beneficent  working  of  the  same  wise  God  in 
the  operations  of  husbandry,  and  in.  the  moral 
and  mental  cultivation  of  mankind.  From  the 
Fount  of  all  wisdom,  and  from  the  words  of  the 
wisest  of  men,  let  ua  seek  to  extract  that  which. 


through  God's  grace,  may  deepen  our  i 
sions  on  this  point. 

The  Lord  gave  .utterance  to  that  wo 
truth,-*so  much,  to  the  natural  man, 
unintelligible  anomaly, — "  Verily,  verilj 
unto  you,  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  ii 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  r  but  ij 
it  hringeth  forth  much  fruit.**  And  the  ii 
direction  of  the  wise  man  is,  "  Train  up 
in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  when  he  is 
will  not  depart  from  it." 

Precious  words !— precious  by  reason 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  their  comb: 
with  each  other. 

Could  you  look  into  the  ground  and 
all  that  is  taking  place  in  the  dry,  wit 
looking  seed  lately  cast  among  its  clod 
would  think  it  was  going  to  dissolve  ai 
its  damp  prison.  You  would  not  suppot 
in  that  little  object,  apparently  in  pro< 
slow  decay,  the  principle  of  life  was  dev( 
itself  which  should  brighten,  strengthe: 
produce  fruit  in  the  autumnal  stalks  an 
of  com.  I  can  find  no  words  to  expre 
awe-inspiring  wonder  with  which,  in  in 
tion,  I  behold  the  first  little  green  sped 
forth  from  within  that  tiny  seed.  I  se 
one  little  link  only  of  the  vast  chain  of  an 
that  binds  harmoniously  together  the  w< 
Creation,  Providence,  and  Grace.  No 
hand  but  that  of  the  God  of  love,  provi 
and  grace  could  bring  out  and  bring  u 
tender  nursling  of  the  soil.  But  how  ; 
that  one  dead  seed!  In  an  incredibl} 
space  of  time,  comparatively  speaking,  it 
fill  countless  square  miles  of  ground  w 
fruit. 

Who  does  not  remember,  in  oonnectio 
this  obvious  truth,  that  promise  of  Gt)d 
patriarch  Abraham,  with  reference  to 
St.  Paul  tells  us,  "Therefore  sprang  tl 
one,  and  him  as  good  as  dead,  so  many 
stars  of  the  sky  in  multitude,  and  as  tl 
which  is  by  the  sea-shore  innumer 
(Hebrews  xi.  12.)  Who  can  fail  to  tn 
same  God  in  all  this  without  the  imp 
being  laid  to  his  charge  of  a  blind  and 
leas  folly  P  Wherein  lies  the  difficulty  c 
ceiving  that  as  God  manifestly  Himseli 
care,  in  His  providence,  to  raise  np,  i 
serve,  and  to  increase  the  posterity  of  Ah 
so  He  also  Himself  watches  over  and  fp 
the  little  dead  seed?  We  can  acaroel; 
being  brought  nearer  to  God  by  the  » 
and  carefal  contemplation  of  these  ani 
The  coincidence  between  this  language 
Paul,  with  reference  to  Abraham, — betw 
promise  itself,  "  In  thee  and  in  thg  tmdz 
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I  of  the  earth  be  blessed/'— and  between 
iching  of  the  blessed  Eedeemer  as  to  the 
of  dying,  through  which  the  seed 
before  it  attains  its  maturity,  is  one  not 
ghtly  passed  over. 

aow  mark  the  significance  of  the  passage 
from  the  Book  of  Prorerbs,  as  depen- 
pon  the  moral  doctrine  to  be  evolved 
he  Saviour's  words.  We  cannot  rea- 
^  expect  autumnal  harvests  without  the 
seed  having  first  been  hidden  in  the 
« to  die.  And  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Ifood  providence,  piety  in  the  decline  of 
he  result  of  a  childhood  carefully  trained 
)  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
commonly  is  it  the  case  that,  for  a  long 
a  apite  of  all  his  energies  and  prayers, 
rnest  paator  or  teacher  cannot  discern 
I  of  real  Christian  fruit  in  the  lives  of 
mg !  Anxiously  looked  for,  there  is  but 
,  uncertaiu  appearance  of  any  good  up- 
Dg.  la  the  course  of  time,  the  child  in 
heart  the  good  seed  had  been  sown 
8  of  riper  years,  and  is  besieged  by  the 
id  temptations  incident  to  matorer  life, — 
sight,  most  frequently,  of  those  who  had 
fully  trained  his  opening  infancy.  Then 
\,  in  some  cases,  under  the  heats  of 
n,  and  watered  through  the  Spirit  by 
rs  of  sorrow,  the  long-hidden  seed,  the 
at  many  might  have  deemed  was  dead 
lerviceable,  begins  to  expand, 
her  cases  the  spiritual  harvest  is  a  very 
».    The  seed  shows  little  sign  of  growtibi 


till  tho  dark  days  come,  when  his  memoriaa 
become  dim,  when  the  ground  he  has  passed 
over  seems  to  him  to  be  lost  in  fog  and  mist; 
when,  for  his  growing  helplessness,  he  might 
fitly  be  compared  to  the  "leaf  driven  to  and 
fro ;"  when  he  looks  no  longer  hopefully  up  in 
expectation  that  his  life's  summer  sunshine  will 
beam  across  his  path,  but  bends  his  face 
drearily  downward,  as  this  world's  sky  that  had 
once  been  bright  with  promise  darkly  lowers 
over  him.  The  old  man,  left  much  to  himself, 
in  the  late  autumn  of  his  days,  when  quite  on 
the  verge  of  his  winter,  shorn  of  or  apart  from 
his  descendants,  like  an  old  tree  from  whose 
patriarohal  trunk  the  axe  of  the  woodman  had 
severed  all  its  former  graceful  appendages, 
begins  in  good  earnest  to  summon  back  from 
the  distant  past,  and  to  con  over  again,  as  it. 
were,  the  very  lessons  which  as  a  boy  he  had 
disregarded,  and,  as  a  man,  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten. In  the  days  when  other  memories 
become  indistinct,  God  gives  him  back  vividly 
those  holier  ones  that  tend  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul.  Then  is  the  Spirit  of  grace  at  work ; 
then  does  the  Comforter  and  the  Teacher  of 
His  Church  make  of  him  an  absorbed  and  atten- 
tive listener.  Then  the  seed  sown  in  early 
childhood  grows  almost  visibly  day  by  day, 
under  the  late  rains  and  mists  of  dreary  recol- 
lections and  penitential  sorrow,  and  beneath 
the  warm  sunshine  of  eternal  love ;  and  ripens 
at  last  under  the  frosts  of  life's  winter  into 
a  harvest  made  fit  for  the  heavenly  gamers. 

J.  C.  BoTCB,  M.A. 


A  CUKE   FOK    DESPONBENGY. 


BY  THE  REV.    W.   GRAHAM  MTTRPHV,   B.A.,    ARHASH. 


f INO  one  evening  from  a  round  of  paro- 

ity,  in  the  town  of ,  I  felt  weary 

pirited,  as  one  sometimes  will  do,  after 
ing  various  scenes  of  poverty  and 
edness,  with  their  frequent  accompani- 
of  vice,  ignorance,  and  obtuseness  to 
IS  teachings.  At  such  a  time,  the  rest 
iet  of  my  curate's  lodgings  were  very 
.c.  As  I  entered,  however,  I  was  in- 
that  a  woman  had  left  a  message 
ing  me  to  visit  a  man  who  was  very 
vt  house.  The  place  was  not  far  distant ; 
int  at  once.  I  did  not  know  the  persons 
ie«  not  having  been  long  appointed  to 


the  parish ;  but  I  soon  enquired  my  way  to  the 
house,  which  was  in  a  secluded  but  tolerably 
decent  street,  where  I  had  before  visited  a 
woman  who  was  sorely  afflicted  and  poor,  in  a 
house  nearly  opposite  that  to  which  I  was  now 
proceeding. 

The  woman  who  had  come  for  me  was  at  her 
own  door,  and  invited  me  in ;  first,  however, 
having  given  me  a  few  hints  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  object  of  my  visit.  He  was  a  delation  of 
her  own,  and  lodged  with  her.  It  was  not, 
what  I  had  at  first  supposed,  a  sudden  attack 
of  illness.  He  had  been  long  in  feeble  health, 
but  his  chief  ailment  was  mentali  not  bodily. 
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She  feared  that  both  together  might  shortly 
produce  a  fatal  result,  and  therefore  had  wished 
me  to  see  him. 

"  How  is  his  mind  affected?  "  I  enquired. 

**  Oh,  sir,  I  tliink  he's  sometimes  astray  alto- 
gether; but  it's  mostly  a'count  of  his  sins.  He 
gets  into  that  state  tliat  nothin'  can  rouse  him ; 
and  I'm  in  doubt  he  might  do  himself  some 
harm." 

**  Has  he  been  long  in  this  condition?  " 

**  Oh  yes,  sir,  these  years,  but  never  so  bad  as 
of  late." 

"  Has  he  had  any  one  to  visit  him  during 
that  time  P  '* 

"  Many  a  time,  sir,  my  own  minister " 
(naming  one  of  another  denomination),  "  and 

Mr. "  (my  predecessor)  **  spoke  with  him 

and  advised  him ;  but  he  was  nothin'  the  better 
of  it." 

She  showed  me  into  a  little  sitting-room. 
The  entire  aspect  of  the  place  struck  me  as 
being  pinched  and  comfortless,  though  there 
were  no  traces  of  poverty.  As  I  entered,  I  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man's  back,  who  was  sit- 
ting over  a  small  fire  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  while 
I  was  thinkin<]:  about  the  best  mode  in  wliich  to 
address  him,  I  heard  him  rise  grumbling  (for  it 
seems  he  had  not  expected  my  visit),  and  ap- 
proach slowly  the  door  of  the  room.  When  he 
had  opened  it,  he  stood,  with  the  handle  in  one 
hand  and  his  stick  in  the  other,  looking  at  me 
in  silence,  and  apparently  waiting  for  me  to 
speak. 

He  was,  as  I  judged,  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  a  plninly-cut  suit  of  well-worn  drab, 
his  hat  on  his  Iiead.  His  whole  countenance 
bore  the  most  strongly -marked  expression  of 
dejection  I  had  ever  seen.  A  painter  might 
have  transferred  it  to  canvas,  just  as  it  was, 
as  the  personification  of  Despondency.  It  was 
80  stolid  and  impassive,  that  it  seemed  in- 
capable of  altering  sufficiently  to  express  sur- 
prise or  almost  any  other  emotion.  As  he 
continued  silent,  it  was  evident  that  he  neither 
knew  who  I  was,  nor  why  I  had  come,  and  had 
hardly  spirit  enough  to  enquire.  I  spoke  to 
him  in  a  friendly  way,  and,  at  my  invitation, 
he  took  a  scut  at  the  other  side  of  the  small 
table  which  stood  near  the  window. 

**  You  haven't  been  well,  I'm  sorry  to  hear," 
I  began. 

**  Very  bad— ver}'  bad — very  bad,"  he  droned 
out. 

He  then  gave  me  along  and  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  his  ailments.  His  feet  were  so  tender 
that  ho  could  neither  stand  nor  walk ;  his 
breathing  laboured  and  painful;  his  cough 
troublesome  and  obstinate.    He  had  no  appe- 


tite, no  relish,  and  could  get  no  sound  sleep. 
"  But  all  that  would  be  little,"  he  continued, 
''if  my  mind  was  at  rest."  As  he  said  thii, 
his  countenance  assumed  an  aspect  of  deeper 
gloom,  and  his  voice  acquired  a  degree  of 
dismal  energ}'. 

"  Your  mind  is  not  at  rest  P  "  I  rejoined,  to 
lead  him  on. 

'•  Xo— no  !  no  rest.  I  fear  there's  no  hope. 
If  I  had  a  thousand  worlds,  I*d  give  them  all 
for  a  hope  of  God's  mercy ;  but  I  can't  hope— I 
can't  pray.  Such  awful  thoughts  sometimes  cone 
into  my  mind,  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  relief 
if  I  could  put  an  end  to  my  life." 

Though  vory  much  saddened  bj  such  a  csm, 
in  addition  to  all  I  had  witnessed  during  tlw 
day,  I  tried  to  speak  to  him  in  cheerful  and 
soothing  language.  I  repeated  promise  after 
promise,  seekiug  to  pt'ove  to  him  the  limitleo 
love  of  God,  and  to  show  him,  that  to  distrust 
Him  was  in  itself  a  sin. 

But  1  found  that,  for  every  argument,  he  hai 

I   a  counter-argument.     He  possessed  an  eztes- 

,   sire  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  quoted  various 

passages  with  unusual  accuracy.     He  admitted 

the    strong    language    of    its    promises,   bat 

reasoned: — 

**0h,  sir,  there  icas  a  time  when  I  mij^i 
have  laid  hold  on  them.  I  knew  enough,  and 
t/tafs  what  makes  me  despair.  I  let  my  time 
go  by.  I  ginned  away  my  day  of  i^race.  I  hid 
no  lack  of  opportunities,  but  I  despised  them. 
And  note,  whenever  I  try  to  pray  or  hope,  that 
passage  sounds  in  my  ears  "  (as  he  quoted  it, 
his  voice  gradually  rose  into  a  mournful  kind 
of  eloquence):  "  Because  I  have  called,  andje 
refused:  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  bo 
man  regarded  .  .  .they  shall  call  upon  mf. 
but  I  will  not  answer;  they  shall  seek  ms 
early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me." 

He  went  through  the  entire  passage,  not 
omitting  a  word  or  an  emphasis ;  and,  when  hd 
had  concluded,  remained  looking  fixedly  iota 
my  face— his  eyes  moist,  as  if  a  perspiiatioB 
had  broken  out  on  them — with  an  expression  I 
can  never  forget. 

The  impression  was  strong  within  me,  thil 
this  was  a  case  beyond  the  reach  of  argument 
Yet  I  endeavoured  to  show  him  that  we  cm 
never  dare  to  say  of  any  man,  while  left  in  tKis 
world,  that  he  is  past  hope  of  mercy  ;  that  thi 
fact  that  God  had  spared  him — and  "  spared 
not  His  own  Son" — was  a  proof  that  Hevii 
**  not  willing  that  a»y  should  x>erish ;  "  that  m 
should  not  despise  that  ''goodness"  whicfc 
"  leadetli  to  repentance ;"  that  the  greatwnd 
our  sins  only  rendered  the  opportunity  tlM 
greater  for  Divine  mercy  to  display  its  &«• 
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nesa  ;  that  the  man  who  is  least  guilty  has  as 
little  reason  to  expect  pardon' as  the  "chief  of 
sinners."  I  said,  in  addition,  that  I  thought 
every  man  who  was  thoroughly  awakened  to 
the  "  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  "  felt,  like  St. 
Paul,  as  if  Atf  was  the  very  "  chief  of  sinners ;" 
that  he  was  looking  too  much  at  himself,  brood- 
ing too  much  over  the  past,  as  if  ho  sought  to 
^d  something  there  to  give  him  hope ;  that  he 
ought  to  look  out  of  himself,  and  fix  his  gaze 
on  Christ,  praying  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  show 
liim  the  meaning  of  the  Atonement,  in  the  light 
•bed  on  it  by  his  own  consciousness  of  sin  and 
kelplessness. 

I  urged,  finally,  that  a  deep  sense  of  sin  was 
a  good  sign  and  came  from  a  good  source ;  that 
the  temptation  to  despair  must  come  from  a  bad 
aource.  To  this  I  added,  that  I  thought  his 
depression  arose  in  great  measure  from  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  that  I  felt  sure  his  reli- 
gious feelings  varied  very  much  according  as 
Lis  spirits  rose  or  fell. 

Notwithstanding  all  I  had  said,  the  latter 
suggestion  was  the  only  one  that  seemed  to 
interest  him.  He  replied,  "  There's  no  doubt 
of  that,  sir ;  I  do  feel  that  when  I  become  in 
any  degree  more  cheerful,'  I  can  trust  and  pray 
a  little." 

"  Yes,"  I  returned, "  I  have  experienced  that 
myself;  and  have  seen  other  cases  resembling 
yours." 

After  some  further  conversation,  I  read  and 
prayed ;  but  felt  myself  restrained  and  feeble 
in  the  exorcise.  There  was  something,  I  ima- 
gined, in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  that 
ehilled  me.  Promising  to  repeat  my  visit,  I 
took  my  leave.  But  I  felt,  rather  than  saw, 
that  I  had  failed  to  penetrate  the  gloom  that 
surrounded  him;  and  that  he  was  already 
relapsing  into  his  former  state,  like  a  stagnant 
pool  whose  surface  had  been  ruffled  by  a  pass- 
ing breeze.  • 


Of  one  thing  I  was  satisfied— that  there  was 

;'    iiore  no  actual  mental  aberration,  though  at 

-    times  it  might  seem  so  to  one  who  did  not  enter 

into  his  case.  His  views  were  certainly  morbid, 

but  otherwise  ho  was  remarkably  intelligent 

mod  logical. 

I  continued  to  visit  him,  at  various  intervals, 
for  several  months ;  but  each  successive  inter- 
'  -  Tiew  appeared  to  be,  if  possible,  more  unsuccess- 
.  ful  than  the  preceding.  I  felt  disappointed — 
shall  I  say  chagrined  P  Then  I  asked  myself, 
was  I  not/'leaning  to  mine  own  understanding.^" 
I  felt  humbled,  and  convinced  that  the  "  wis* 
dom  of  words  "  was  vain  unless  the  Lord  open 
the  heart.    The  intellect  might  be  argued  into 


a  corner,  but,  after  all,  it  is  "  with  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness." 

Musing  on  this  subject,  as  I  sat  alone  over 
my  fire,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  some  cause,  unknown  to  me,  which 
interposed  between  him  and  the  truth,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  was  no  disbeliever  iu 
the  Bible,  and  had  a  clear  perception  of  the 
doctrinal  system  of  Christianity.  An  opportu- 
nity occurred,  a  few  days  after,  for  verifying 
my  surmises. 

Being  in  the  house  of  a  neighbour  of  his,  I 
made  some  inquiries  as  to  his  antecedents  and 
habits.  I  gathered  that,  in  former  days,  he 
had  been  a  schoolmaster,  and  had  saved  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  upon  the  interest  of 
which  he  now  lived.  He  had  never  been  mar- 
ried,  and  though  having  several  near  relations, 
kept  himself  a  good  deal  apart  from  them.  To 
my  query  regarding  his  general  habits,  my  in- 
formant, an  humble  but  trustworthy  woman, 
replied, — 

"  Oh,  indeed,  them  two  is  a  graspin'  pair,  and 
thinks  o'  little  else  but  doin'  for  theirselves. 
She  has  some  savin's  too,  yet  she's  mean 
enough  to  go  lookin'  coal  tickets  from  the 
clergy  in  the  winter." 

*'  And  you  say  7ie  is  that  sort  too  P" 

"  'Deed,  sir,  he's  just  that  sort;  he's  gen'rly 
standin'  there  at  the  door,  and  if  he  gets  sight 
o'  beggars  comin'  near  the  house,  he  keeps  them 
off  wi'  his  stick,  lek'  dogs.  Och,  he's  a  cross- 
grained  creather,  anyhow!" 

This  piece  of  information  (which,  making 
allowance  for  feminine  language,  I  found  to  be 
correct)  appeared  to  be  a  very  important  clue 
to  the  right  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  it.  Accordingly,  on  my  next  visit,  I  cau- 
tiously introduced  the  topic. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "after  all,  have  you  not  a 
great  many  things  to  be  thankful  forP  We 
are  never  so  bad,  but  we  might  be  worse. 
Many  a  one  has  not  what  you  have, — a  com- 
fortable dwelling,  enough  to  eat,  freedom  from 
anxiety  on  these  points,  and  a  certain  provision 
for  the  future." 

"Who  told  you  that?"  he  suddenly  broke  in, 
with  a  sharp  glance. 

"Oh,"  I  replied,  "  I  did  not  need  to  be  told  " 
(this  was  the  fact,  for  I  had  previously  inferred 
as  much) ;  "it  is  evident  you  must  have 
means." 

"Well— it's  true,  I  have  something— but 
little  enough,  little  enough." 

"  And  is  not  that,  as  I  si^id.  something  to  be 
thankful  forP  It  is  only  y^hen  we  reflect  how 
undesorYing  we  are,  that  even  such  mercies 
ftpMjr  m  their  true  iigUti  as  coming  firom  the 
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hand  of  i)ure  love.  And  may  we  not  deduce 
tliis  lesson  from  them,  which  the  wife  of  Manoah 
suggested  to  him,  when  he,  like  you,  was  afraid 
of  God,—*  If  the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us 
....  He  would  not  have  shewed  ns  all 
these  thingsP'" 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  pondering.  Then, 
as  if  he  had  found  a  reply,  '*But  does  not  David 
say,  *I  have  seen  the  ungodljf  in  great  pro- 
sperity P'" 

"  Aiid  what  does  that  prove  P" 

"  That  a  man  may  get  on  in  this  world  whose 
end  is,  to  be  '  destroyed  for  ever.' " 

"  Quite  true,"  I  replied,  "  but  it  is  no  argu- 
ment offoiiui,  but  ratiier  for,  the  goodness  of 
Gt>d.  He  is  <  kind,'  no  doubt, '  to  the  unthank- 
ful and  the  evil.'  But  what  is  the  purpose  and 
natural  effect  of  that  goodness  P  'Despisest 
thou,'  says  St.  Paul>  '  the  riches  of  His  good- 
ness, and  forbe<urance,  and  long  suffering,  not 
knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  loadeth  thee 
to  repentance  P"* 

^'  But  if  it  comes  to  that  question,  are  not 
my  miseries  greater  than  my  mercies  P  " 

.<*  Your  miseries  might  be  greater  than  they 
are.  Look  at  that  poor  woman  across  the 
street ;  there  she  has  to  lie,  helpless,  unable  to 
do  the  commonest  offices  of  nature  for  herself, 
poorly  nourished,  scantily  covered,  sleepless 
and  restless,  yet  unable  to  change  her  sore 
positi<»i  without  assistance; — what  if  all  that 
were  added  to  your  mental  distress  P  " 

"That  would  be  hard,  sir,"  he  responded 
slowly ;  "  but  still,  what  is  the  suffering  of  the 
body  P    If  only  my  mind  were  at  rest,  I  think  . 
I  eould  bear  anything  else  almost."  { 

"Very  true;  but  you  see,  at  all  events,  you  j 
hare  iomething  to  be  thankful  for.  And  now,  i 
as  to  what  you  do  suffer,  you  must  remember 
that  we  are  not  to  regard  as  good  only  that 
which  we  think  to  be  good.  Our  very  afflic- 
tions are — what  all  who  are  'exercised  thereby' 
will  yet  discover  them  to  have  been— sent  for 
our  good.  Whether  woidd  it  have  argued 
better  for  God's  goodness,  to  have  let  you  live 
on  to  the  end  in  your  former  unconcerned  state, 
or  to  rouse  you  into  anzie^  about  the  future, 
even  at  the  cost  of  all  you  now  experience  P" 

"  31iere's  reason  in  that/*  he  rejoined,  rather 
thonghtftilly. 

V  There  is  reason  in  that.  And  now,"  I  con- 
tinued, to  push  the  matter  home,  "  must  you 
not  admit,  that  in  sparing  your  life,  in  laying 
less  upon  you  than  He  might,  and  in  making 
you*  thro^  the  agency  of  affliction,  what  you 
might  never  have  been  otherwise,  concerned 
about  your  soul;  God  has  unmistakably  shown 
tMfi^iflnmcifulP"  ' 


'•Well,  I  oii^'lifc  io  admit  that;  but, 
how,  I  can't  feel  as  if  it  was  true  ;  I  ca 
as  if  my  sufferings  were  anything  else  C 
beginning  of  my  punishment.  Oh,  sir, 
often  gone  over  such  arguments  in  n 
mind;  but  though  I  see  their  torce,! fet 
less,  miserable." 

^And  he  looked  miserable.  To  reasc 
such  a  man  appeared  to  bo  indeed  fruit] 
occurred  to  me,  that  if  there  were  somet 
call  his  active  feelings  into  exercise,  it 
be  a  healthy  diversion  from  his  morbid, 
ing  state.    Thinking  for  a  moment,  I  sa 

"Do  you  ever  try  to  show  mercy- 
good — to  any  one  elseP" 

"GoodP  What  good  can  I  do  P 
sharply. 

"Every  one  can  do  something;  y 
assist  the  distressed." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  heart  to  do  anything 
seemed  uneasy,  making  several  motions 
rise  from  his  scat.  "  Look  at  me  in  thi 
I'm  more  to  be  pitied  myself;  I  can'1 
myself,  and  I'm  tired  of  my  life.  B 
giving  you  too  much  trouble,  sIti  to  i 
pose — to  no  purpose." 

I  saw  that  it  would  be  injudicious  t4 
him  further  just  then;  for  he  spoke 
irritable  manner,  and  was  evidently  ill  i 
owing,  as  I  believed,  to  my  last  suggest! 
few  days  afterward,  I  met  him  creeping 
the  street,  looking  as  gloomy  as  eve 
turned  as  he  saw  me  coming,  and  stoc 
ing  into  a  shop.  I  took  no  notice,  as  I 
wished  to  avoid  me.  Again,  passing  t 
his  street,  I  observed  him  at  the  door ; 
turned  and  went  in  hastily. 

I  could  not  help  concluding  from  s 
added  to  what  I  had  heard,  that  the 
which  kept  the  light  from  him  was  utorl 
There  was  an  incrustation  round  his  hei 
would  not  let  it  expand  to  any  generov 
enoe.  He  had  lived  so  much  for  hiwm 
the  capacity  to  believe  in,  or  to  exereii 
unselfish  goodness,  was  well-nigh  eztinc 

With  this  impression— after  having  \ 
sufficient  time  to  elapse  for  my  snggei 
"simmer"  in  his  thoughts — I  paid  him  j 
visit.  He  was,  if  anything,  more  wieti 
appearance.  I  asked  whether  he  had  » 
on  the  subject  of  our  last  oonveiaaiio 
replied,  peevishly— 

"  Oh  yes,  I've  been  thinking  about  il 
has  given  me  trouble  enough,  if  tha) 
good,  when  I  was  bad  enough  before." 

"  Why  does  it  trouble  you  P" 

''What  can  I  doP  .  There  are  plentj 
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their  handa  in  my  pockets,  If  Fd  let  them ; 
it  can  be  little  gooH  to  give  to  thriftless  and 
thankless  people." 

*'  But  I  think  the  effort  to  be  kind  to  others 
might  divert  your  own  thoughts,  and  help  you 
to  feel — as  God  can  feel  toward  jovL^mcrctfuV 

"  But  I  haven't  much  to  spare,"  he  pleaded. 

'•Well,  you  will  lose  nothiDg  by  sharing 
what  you  have.  '  There  is  that  scattereth,  and 
yet  increaseth.'  You  said,  at  first,  that  you 
would  give  a  thousand  worlds  for  a  hope  of 
Ood's  mercy.  There  is  no  use  in  offering  what 
yon  cannot  give  ;  but  give  what  you  can,  even 
if  it  be  but  a  little :  at  least  try  it,  just  as  an 
•rperimcnt.  Not  to  purchase  mercy,  but  to 
{each  you  to  feel  it." 

This  appeared  to  bo  a  home-thrust.  "  Out 
of  his  own  mouth,"  too.  In  the  pause  of  hesi- 
tation which  it  caused,  he  looked  so  lean, 
pinched,  and  miserable,  that  the  passage  came 
more  forcibly  to  my  mind  than  perhaps  ever  it 
did  before, — **  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made 

tktr 

•'  Well,  suppose  I  give  you  a  trifle  for  the 

eK>r,"  he  at  length  replied;  "will  that  doP 
ow  much  ought  I  to  give  P  " 

'*  I  am  no  judge  of  that,"  I  returned :  "  the 
imonnt  depends  altogether  on  how  you  are 
diax>osed  in  your  heart ; '  and  if  you  do  not 
pire  '  cheerfully,'  you  might  as  well  not  give  at 
tlly  as  far  as  the  effect  on  yourself  is  concerned. 
Bat,  in  any  case,  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  it  to 
me.  Many  would  do  that  to  save  themselves 
be  trouble  and  the  unpleasantness  of  coming 
n  cK>ntact  with  distress,  which,  after  all,  is 
he  real  occasion  of  self-denial.  Besides,  you 
ronld  lose  *  the  luxury  of  doing  good.* " 

Knowing  that  such  acts  as  I  recommended 
dmitted  less  of  rule  and  measure  than  almost 
ny  other,  and  should  bo  the  spontaneous  off- 
pring  of  the  heart,  I  urged  nothing  further : 
nd  so,  after  advising  him  to  take  open  air 
KerciBO  and  to  make  himself  more  sociable, 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  departed. 

Shortly  after  I  met  him  again,  in  the  street. 
led  him  to  speak  about  our  last  subject.  He 
Btfined  to  have  something  further  on  his  mind, 
od  aaid, — 

»«  Well,  I  give  a  copper  now  and  then  to  a 
oor  body.  But  I  missed  a  great  chance  of 
iAng  good  since  I  saw  you.  A  farm  which 
MM  been  long  in  our  family  had  to  be  sold. 
£y  mother  willed  it  to  a  brother  of  mine,  but 
t  was  encumbered ;  and  now  it's  gone  into  the 
lands  of  strangers,  when  I  might  have  bought 
ty  and  have  had  a  far  better  investment  for  my 
aoney  than  having  it  in  the  bank  there.    I  was 


a  great  fool  to  let  it  go,  but  I  was  too  feeble 
and  stupid  to  see  after  it." 

Thinking  this  a  very  equivocal  instance  of 
generosity,  I  merely  said, — 

"  However,  you  need  be  at  no  loss  for  occa- 
sions of  doing  good  in  other  ways." 

"  Yes  :  but  if  I  had  a  better  return  for  my 
money,  I'd  have  more  to  spare.  But  I'm 
always  unfortunate." 

"  Well,  in  the  meantime,  you  can  make  good 
use  of  what  you  have." 

I  did  not  see  him  again  until  about  six  weeks 
after  this,  when,  on  a  fine  spring  day,  I  called 
once  more,  as  a  matter  of  duty  rather  than 
from  an  expectation  of  t^ere  being  any  change. 
It  struck  me,  however,  as  I  entered,  that  he 
kept  his  face  partly  turned  away  in  a  shy, 
bashful  manner,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  looking 
fixedly  at  me.  I  even  thought  I  detected  the 
shadow  of  a  smile  on  his  countenance.  I 
inquired  how  he  was. 

"  Well,  sir;  I'm  not  altogether  so  low  as  I 
used  to  be." 

"I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it;  is  your  mind 
more  composed  P" 

"I  think  it  is,  sir;  I  get  more  sleep,  and 
when  I  rise  I  feel  in  a  way  I  never  felt  before* 
so  that  I  can't  help  thanking  Grod  for  it." 

"  You  have  been  trying  to  show  kindness  tq 
others,"  said  I,  bluntly. 

"  That's  it— that's  it,  sir— I'll  tell  you  how 
it  was.  I  began  to  think,  after  what  you  said 
to  me,  that  I  was  a  useless  being  on  God's 
earth,  a  cumberer  of  the  ground — no  good  to 
myself  nor  to  any  one.  Then  I  tried  to  do 
something  to  give  me  the  notion  that  I  was 
charitable,  but  it  wouldn't  do— it  was  like 
giving  up  part  of  myself.  I  did  it  grudgingly ; 
that  only  made  me  more  miserable.  Then 
I  said  to  myself,  I'm  clinging  to  this  dross  as  if 
it  could  save  me ;  I'm  trying  to  serve  two 
masters  ;  I'm  like  the  young  man  to  whom  the 
Saviour  said,  'One  thing  thou  lackest:'  so  I 
prayed,  as  well  as  I  could,  not  for  comfort  for 
myself,  but  to  be  made  to  feel  toward  others  as  I 
would  wish  God  to  feel  toward  me.  Well,  sir, 
that  very  day,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  door,  I 

saw  Betty  M "  (this  was  a  poor,  half-insane, 

and  very  unamiable  creature  who  had  a  small 
room  in  the  same  street)  "  going  by.  It  was  a 
cold,  piercing  morning,  and  she  had  only  a  thin, 
tattered  gown  on  her ;  so  I  made  this  woman  " 
(his  relation)  "get  her  a  warm  shawl,  and 
when  I  saw  her  going  by  again  with  it  wrapped 
round  her  shoulders,  I  felt,  sir,  as  if  something 
warm  had  been  put  on  my  own  heart, — I  felt, 
sir,  as  if  the  ice  was  thawed,  and  the  sun  beamed 
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into  me;  and  oli!  sir,  you  cannot  conceive  what 
tJiat  ra}'  of  comfort  was  to  me  I  That  was  the 
first  of  it,  sir." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  speak  so — I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  is  usually  some  idol  of  our 
owu  that  stands  between  us  and  God:  you 
know  the  clouds  that  shut  out  the  sua  rise 
from  the  earth  itself.  Do  you  not  now  feel 
better  able  to  grasp  that  great  truth,  that  often 
appears  to  us  *  too  good  to  be  true,*  that  *  God 
isLoveP'" 

•*  I  do,  sir — I  do,  sir ;  I  cling  to  that,"  and 
his  eyes  filled. 

"And  you  continue  to  feel  more  hopeful 
than  before?" 

■  •*  Well — at  times  the  old  mood  comes  over 
me,  but  I  needn't  wonder  at  that.  I'd  be 
almost  afraid  this  change  was  only  a  delusion, 
if  it  were  not  so.  And  I  trust,  sir,  my  heart  will 
never  again  be  closed  up  against  God  or  man ! " 
"  I  trust  not ;  for  you  remember  what  St. 
John  says, '  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
IV horn  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  P'  *  He  that  loveth  not, 
knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  lore.'  Whatever 
feeling  or  quality  a  man  has  in  himself,  he  will 
be  most  able  to  believe  in,  and  to  appreciate  in 
others.  Men  whoso  own  hearts  are  depraved 
and  vicious  can  hardly  admit  the  existence  of 
such  things  as  goodness  and  virtue.  A  person 
naturally  trustful  and  generous  finds  it  hard  to 
think  of  others  as  influenced  by  bad  motives. 
What  a  man  is  often  determines  his  opinions. 
And  80  you,  from  loving  others,  come  to  believe 
in  God's  love.    And  I  think  the  more  all  Chris- 


tians endeavour  practically  to  realize  the  un9e 
fish,  self-denying,  expansive  principles  of  the 
Master's  life,  the  greater  will  be  their  ex 
sen^e  of  peace  and  quiet  assurance." 

I  have  since  seen  no  symptoms  of  anythio 
more  than  a  temporary  relapse  into  eitlie 
worldlluess  or  despondency,  in  this  pecuiiaj 
case.  It  was  to  me  a  striking  illustration  of  i 
text  upon  wbich  I  have  often  meditated:- 
"  If  any  man  will  (is  willing)  to  do  His  willlu 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  The  causei  o 
doubt  are  moral  rather  than  intellecioil 
Every  man  who  is  given  to  speculate  in  nii 
gion,  knows  how  the  effort  to  perform  OM 
scientiously  one  Christian  duty  serves  to  let 
him  out  of  the  mazes  into  which  he  hi 
wandered.  It  is  men  of  action  that  go:ur^! 
steer  clear  of  scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  ao 
heresy  on  the  other.  To  understand  the  vih 
of  a  medicine  or  a  food,  we  must  not  merd 
taste,  or  analyse,  like  the  chemist ;  but  UH 
and  use,  that  it  may  be  assimilated  to  our  ea 
stitution.  Let  a  man  who  finds  it  hard  I 
believe  that  God  can  indeed  pardon  sin,  | 
and  say  to  some  one  against  whom  he  k 
cause  of  enmity,  "  I  forgive  you :  let  lu  1 
friends,"  and  he  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  w 
be  better  able  than  before  to  pray,  beliefin^ 
"  Forgive  me  my  trespasses,  as  I  forgive  ki 
that  has  trespassed  against  me."  Live  up 
what  you  know,  and  you  will  know  more.  ] 
what  you  ought  to  be,  and  you  will  liave  li 
difficulty  in  believing  what  you  ought  J 
believe.  1 
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EASTER  MORNING. 

BY  THK  RRV.  WILLIAM  STRATTON,  B.A.,  INCUMBENT 
OF  GRGS8INGHAM. 

If  thou  hast  stood  beside  the  form 
Of  one  whom  thou  hast  loved  in  life, 

And  marked  the  crisis  of  the  storm. 
When  Death  wins  in  the  fearful  strife : 

If  thou  hast  watched  the  brow  grow  pale, 
Damp  with  the  chilling  dewi  of  death. 

Lips  that  in  love  would  speak  but  fail. 
The  faint  gasp  of  the  parting  breath, — 

Hast  known  the  hour  when,  chilled  by  fear,  ' 

Love  which  would  help  can  render  none, —  , 

Hast  all  unmurmurmg  shed  the  tear,  | 

But  could  not  pray,  "  Thy  will  b^  dQ^9  T  I 


Then  thou  hast  learned  a  bitter  lore. 
Yet  earned  sweet  comfort  by  thy  losi^ 

For  thou  hast  borne  what  Mary  bore. 
Who  stood  beside  her  Master's  crou 

Through  agonizing  hours,  and  stayed* 

Till  with  loud  cry  His  Spirit  gave 
Signal  to  death — then  calmly  laid 

Hope,  like  death's  garland,  iu  His  gnvil 
But  love,  when  hope  is  quenched,  will  fjioi 

Else  is  thy  heart  but  little  worth; 
And  love  will  bid  thy  footsteps  go 

To  ond  dear  spot  of  hallowed  earth* 
Thus  Mary  goes  while  morning  dew 

O'er  grass  and  herbs  and  leaf  is  spreiA 
With  her,  true  hearts — a  loving  few— > 

To  pour  fresh  ointment  on  the  dead. 
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TLej  think  the  unawakencd  sleep 
Sells  the  cold  eyes  of  God's  own  Son,— 

Oil  mark !  their  vigil  angels  keep : 
The  mom  hath  dawned  and  life  is  won. 

^ew  grief  for  tears.  She  mourns  her  Lord, 
And  qoestionB  of  a  stranger  near. 

^Mny."  That  stranger  speaks  one  word ; 
One  well-known  voice  falls  on  her  ear, 

Slie  deemed  was  hnshed  for  evermore. 

8he  turned,  she  saw  His  living  form  ; 
Marked  the  deep  prints  His  body  wore, 

Of  shame  and  anguish  newly  borne. 


Oh,  in  oar  hours  of  deepest  woe, 
I      When  the  dark  grave  is  closed  to  hide 
I   Some  cherished  hope — we  do  not  know 
How  Jesus  comes  and  stands  beside ! 

Tme  Lord  of  Life,  Thy  voice  will  raise 
Our  lost  ones  from  their  earthy  bed : 

We  will  not  weep  for  them,  but  gaze 
On  Thee,  the  first-fruits  of  the  dead. 

We  will  not  weep,  though  many  a  year 
Their  dust  in  peaceful  slumber  tell. 

For  we  with  them  have  hope  to  hear 
Thy  Toice,  O  Christ,  Immanuel ! 


BREACHES  IN  THE  FAMILY  FIRESIDE. 

BV  THE  RBV.    HUGH  STOWELL,   M.A.,  UOX. 
CANON   OF  CUE8TEK. 

Er  will  come.  They  may  be  very  near. 
ought  not  to  shriDk  from  forecaating 
1.  They  ought  not  to  take  us  by  aur- 
(riae.  As  we  gaze  on  the  loved  circle  that 
Biiigea  the  winter  hearth,  aa  we  hold  sweet 
Ubwship  with  them  around  the  family  altar, 
ve  ought  to  keep  in  mind  how  soon  their 
ihees  will  know  them  no  more. 

The  thonght  should  sober ;  it  should  not 
jttdden.  It  should  constrain  us  to  asso- 
mte  all  oar  affections,  our  hopes,  our  joys 
[vith  heaven ;  to  look  upon  this  as  our  lodg- 
m-place,  that  as  our  home.  It  ought  to 
Nir  us  up  to  strive  with  all  carnestnes?, 
'4it  each  dear  olive-branch  may  be  grafted 
kto  Christ ;  that  the  ties  of  the  flesh  may 
k  fanetified  by  the  ties  of  the  Spirit. 

Our  communings  ought  to  be  often  about 
eparting  and  being  with  Christ,  which  ia 
ir  better.  It  behoves  us  to  familiarise  our 
tinds  with  tho  idea  of  uuiou  in  Bpirit»  not- 
itbstandiog  separation  in  body.    Thai  is  the 


true  union  which  does  not  depend  on  sense 
and  sight,  but  lies  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Gbost.  Even  a  heathen  sage  could  say 
— "Priendship  is  one  soul  in  two  bodies." 
How  much  more  truly  may  saints  say,  "  Chris- 
tian friendship  is  one  spirit  in  two  souls!" 

Tbat  friendship  never  dies.  How  can  it  ? 
It  belongs  to  an  undying  life.  It  is  not  of  the 
flesh ;  therefore  the  death  of  the  flesh  cannot 
affect  it.  "  You  talk  to  me  of  death,"  aaid  a 
departing  child  of  God  ;  "  where  is  it  ?  I 
cannot  see  it:  I  sec  life,  but  not  death." 
How  beautifully  true  !  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,"  said  Jesus,  "  if  a  man  keep 
my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death,**  Death 
to  such  an  one  is  the  gate  of  life,  and  the 
grave  the  garden  of  immortality. 

Well  might  the  saint  about  to  enter  into 
fuller  life,  say  to  his  mourning  friends  hang- 
ing round  him,  as  Jesus  said  to  His  disci- 
ples, **  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  be- 
cause I  go  to  our  rather."  As  the  Lord  so 
sublimely  said,  "  All  live  to  Him." 

Ought  then  the  survivors  of  the  righteous 
to  "  seek  the  living  among  the  dead  ?"  "  They 
are  not  here :  they  are  risen."  We,  in  truth, 
are  the  dying,  thei/  are  the  living;  toe  are  on 
the  way  home,  they  are  at  home ;  toe  are 
tenants  at  will,  they  everlasting  inhabitants. 
Then  ought  we  not  to  think  of  them,  to 
speak  of  them,  to  feel  towards  them  as  tho 
"  living  ?"  Wo  are  "  come  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect."  We  surround  ono 
throne  with  them,  only  they  on  the  topmost 
step,  tee  on  the  lowest.  We  draw  near 
to  one  Father,  through  one  Mediator,  by 
one  Spirit,  only  they  in  the  inner  court,  toe 
in  the  outer;  they  in  praise  alone,  toe  in 
mingled  prayer  and  praise. 

Let  us  realize  this  to  our  consolation  and 
joy.  Christians  insensibly  glide  too  much 
into  the  language  of  the  unbelieving  world 
respecting  death,  and  respecting  those  who 
have  departed  in  the  Lord.  I  have  heard 
believers  say,  "They  did  not  like  to  observe 
birthdays,  because  when  their  circle  became 
!  thinned  by  death,  the  missing  links  were 
.  r.^ore  sadly  realized."  But  is  this  right  ? 
U  tljis  of  faith  ?  Oh,  no  !  It  sounds  more 
like  tho  language  of  selfishness.     Ought  we 
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to  bo  saddened  by  the  thougbt  of  their 
blessedness  P  Oagbt  not  the  sense  of  our 
own  bereavement  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
assurance  of  their  unutterable  gain?  Be 
"our  conrersation '•  more  "in  heaven,"  and 
we  shall  more  think,  and  speak,  and  feel  as 
become  the  citizens  of  **  the  Jerusalem 
which'  is  above." 

We  will  not  weep  as  others  do. 
Though  toil  and  pain  attend  us  here : 

We  have  a  blessed  home  in  view, — 
To  faith's  bright  eye,  how  calm,  how  clear; 

A  blessed  home  where  all  is  pure, 

A  home  from  every  storm  secure. 

The  weary  there  shall  sweetly  rest, 
Par  from  the  very  thought  of  ill ; 

The  wicked  shall  not  there  molest, 
But  every  jarring  soxmd  be  still : 


The  day  shall  never  know  a  night, 
Nor  shadow  dim  the  living  light. 

And  many  a  little  lamb  is  there. 
Who  loved  the  Shepherd's  voice  b 

And  now  beneath  His  heavenly  eire 
Is  far  removed  from  want  and  wo< 

Then  we,  poor  little  ones,  may  tary 

To  win  that  home  beyond  the  sky* 

Yes,  welcome  toil,  and  loss,  and  paii 
If  these  our  Father  should  assign 

Lord,  we  will  count  them  all  but  gai 
So  we  may  reach  that  home  of  Th 

O  glorious  hope  I  through  life's  darl 

It  lights  us  onward  to  our  G«d !  * 

*  A  Hymn  written  for  my  dear  Sund&j 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  a  lovely  and  i 
holy  daughter,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years. 


THE    BIBIE    SEAECHED. 
SUNDAY    QUESTIONS,    ETC.,    FOE    THE    YOUNG. 

3.  The  subject  of  a  terrible  disease. 

4.  A  grandson  of  Eehoboam. 

5.  A  river  that  washed  away  the  slai 


SCBIPTUBB  QVXSTIOirS,  ETC. 

1.  At  what  city  was  it  that  the  magistrates 
had  to  humble  themselves  before  their  pri- 
soners P 

2.  Who  asked  the  Question,  "  Shall  evil  be 
recompensed  for  goodP 

3.  What  two  miracles  were  performed  by 
our  Lord  when  at  Cana  of  Gralilee  P 

4.  What  prophet  had  his  life  saved  through 
the  intercession  of  a  black  man  P 

5.  How  many  times  is  Eve  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  Bible  P 

6.  What  was  the  leading  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul's  first  sermon,  and  where  was  it  preachedP 

7.  Who  asked  the  question,  **  Can  two  walk 
t<^ther  except  they  be  agreed  P" 

8.  What  Epistle  did  St  Paul  write  himself  P 

9.  Are  we  in  possession  of  any  of  our 
Saviour's  sayings  when  on  earthi  which  are 
not  in  either  of  the  Gbspels  P 

10.  What  biscuit  of  modem  use  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  P 

I. 

The  initial  letters  will  name  a  king  who  op- 
posed the  children  of  Israel ;  the  final  letters 
will  name  one  of  the  progenitors  of  Lot. 

1.  A  promised  name  for  the  Holy  Land. 

2.  Absalom's  captain. 


XI. 

The  initial  lefcters  will  name  a  proph 
time  of  the  Eings ;  the  final  letters  n 
a  man  famous  for  cursing. 

1.  A  paralytic  man  at  J  ydda. 

2.  The  name  of  Hosea'    daughter. 

3.  The  stranger  that  lie  d  with  Davie 

4.  One  of  the  most  wicked  of  ancieni 

5.  The  name  by  which  Ephron  is  dei 

6.  The  place  where  the  Israelii 
smitten. 


ANSWEES. 
(See  page  132.) 

1.  Gren.  zii.  4;  xiii.  17, 18;  xv*  6» 
See,  also,  John  viii.  56 ;  Eom.  iv.  3, 9, 
Gal,  iii.  6,  7,  9  j  Heb.  xi.  8,  9, 17 ;  Jam 

2.  Stephen.  Acts  vi.  6,  8.  Bamabt 
xi.  24.  Old  Testament  characters  ree 
Heb.  xi. 

3.  1  Kings  xviii.  18,  21,  40 ;  zxi.  20; 
i.  16, 16. 
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adraoh,  Meshaoli,  and  Abednego.  Dan . 
18.  Daniel.  Dan.yi.  10.  Jolm  Baptist. 
Iy.  4;  Mwk  yi.  18.  Peter  and  John. 
5— 20 1  T.  29.  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
.46. 

jngB  xxii.  11—13 ;  xxiii.  1—3 ;  2  Chron. 
1,31. 

hoa.  Joah.  v.  10.  Job.  Job  xxiii.  12. 
Ps.  xix.,  Ixxxiv.,  cxix.,  cxxii.  Solomon, 
riii.  JewB  after  Captivity.  Ezra  yi.  16 ; 
.  14, 16.  Ezra.  Ezra  yii.  10.  Nchemiah. 
.  16—22.  Bereans.    Acts  xyii.  11. 

xy.  24,  26;  xyii.  3,  4;  xxxii.  11; 
du  3 ;  xiy.  11 — 19 ;  xvi.  3,  4 ;  xxi.  7. 
NTumb.  xi.  10—15;  xx.  10;  Ps.  cvi.  33. 

i.iv.2;  Col.ni.l2;  Gal.v.23;  1  Tim. 

Tim.  ii.  24, 25 ;  Tit.  iii.  2 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  4. 

ted  Lord*  Matt.  xi.  29 ;  Luke  xxiii.  34. 

Acta  yiL  60.    St.  Panl.   Acts  xxyi. 


pirit  of  prayer.    See  Neh.  i.  4,  11 ; 

4,  5,  9 ;  y.  19 ;  vi.  14.  Dayid.  Ps. 
^.4.   Daniel.    Dan.vi.  10.  Our  Lord. 

35;  yi.  46;  xiy.  32;  Luke  yi.  12. 
joke  ii.  37.    Peter.    Acts  x.  9. 

ta  ix.  20,  22,  29;  xiii.  9.  10,  46;  xiy. 

1,  22 ;  xy.  26,  35 ;  xyi.  9,  10,  13 ;  xyii. 
17,  22—31;  xyiii.  4,  11,  18,  19,23; 

2.  21;  XX.  2,  3.  7,  17-35;  xxi.  13  j 
viii.  30,  31;  2  Cor.  xi.  23—33. 


1.  ApolloB.  Acts  xyiii.  24.  2.  Beaben. 
Gen.  xxxyii.  21.  3.  Isaiah.  Isaiah  i.  1.  4. 
Sarai.  Gen.  xi.  29.  5.  Timotliy.  1  Tim.  i.  2. 
6.  Alexander.  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  7.  Bhoda.  Acts 
xii.  13.  8.  Conies.  Prov.xxx.26.  9.  Herod. 
Acts  xii.  1.  10.  TJr.  Gen.  xi.  31.  11.  Slia- 
drach.    Dan.  i.  7. — Aristarchus, 

n. 

1.  Felix.  2.  Ephraim.  3.  Enpch.  4.  Daniel. 
5.  Mary.  6.  Youth.  7.  Libanus.  8.  Adam. 
9.  Mosea.    10.  Benjamin.    11.  Saul. 

[Although  unable  to  undertake  the  reception 
of  answers  to  our  "  SuyDiT  Qi7B8Tiok8,  '  we 
venture  to  recommend  that  an  accurate  ac* 
count  should  be  kept  in  every  home  circle. 
We  wish  also  to  say  that  if  parents  would  en- 
courage youthful  "  searchers"  by  the  promise  of 
a  reward, — e.^.,  of  the  current  volume  of  "  OuB 
Own  Fibbside,"  to-be  given  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  the  most  diligent, — ^we  believe  an  increase 
of  interest  would  be  secured,  greatly  tending  to 
make  Sunday  what  it  should  oe,  the  mostpro- 
fitable  and  happy  day  of  all  the  seven.  When 
the  answers  are  fully  given,  in  the  succeeding 
number  of  the  Magazine  which  contains  the 
questions,  it  will  be  a  pleasant  exercise  for  the 
family  circle  to  search  out  all  the  references, 
each  member  reading  by  turns.  The  answers 
for  the  present  month  will,  we  hope,  in  this 
way,  find  pleasant  occupation  for  our  young 
friends  in  tnousands  of  nisippy  Christian  nomea* 
—Ed.  O.  O.  F.] 


\]itmm\t  J^«abiii08  far  0jur  ^am  anb  ^m^}^m^ 


TIE   KALEIDOSCOPE   OF   HOUE. 
NUGENT  OBME'S  ENCTJMBBANOES. 


BY  MB3.   CLABA  L.   fiALFOUB. 


Chaftbb  I. 

£.      MOBGAN     MiCKLBTHWAITE    WaS 

offended— yes,  seriously,  hopelessly 
^  offended.     His    nephew,    Nugent 

Orme,  was  so  imprudent,  that  advice 
araaee  were  both  expended  on  him  in 

fc  an  erenta,  was  Mr.  Micklethwaito's 
and,  accordingly,  that  gentleman  re- 
imitate  the  rats,  and  leave  a  falling 

ne  years,  it  must  be  owned,  that  uncle 
lew  had  been  at  cross  purposes,  as 
U  be,  whose  views,  aims,  and  feeMngs 
WonaaU  Whateyer  may  be  the  conces- 


sions on  the  one  side,  and  the  patience  on  the 
other,  if  there  is  fidelity  either  to  prejudice  or 
to  principle,  there  must  bo  great  misunderstand- 
ings between  people  so  opposite. 

But  what  did  it  matter,  my  readers  may  ask, 
whether  Mr.  Micklethwaite  wore  offended  or 
not  P  Why  should  his  opinions  be  expected  to 
have  such  weight  P  For  this  reason :  he  was 
understood  to  be  a  rich  man,  and  lie  had  set 
out  in  life  a  very  poor  one.  Those  who  diqib 
the  very  steep  hill  that  separates  the  swamps  of 
iwverty  from  the  sunny  uplands  of  wealth, 
aided  by  no  other  help  than  their  own  strong 
sinews  and  unresting  efforts,  are  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration,— though,  perlu^,  not 
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all  iLe  eoDslderailon  tlicy  arc  inclined  to  claim. 
I  know  that  sometimes,  in  making  that  upward 
struggle,  the  climber  throws  off  every  encum- 
brance, beats  away  or  kicks  down  all  near  com* 
petitors,  and,  with  every  step  gained,  looks 
down  more  contemptuously  on  those  who  either 
remain  in  the  swamps,  or  lag  behind  to  help 
others  on  the  steep  upward  road.  And  when 
the  height  is  reached,  called  worldly  prosperity, 
there's  generally  no  small  self-glorification,— 
shouts  of  triumph  which  many  woidd  more 
gladly  hear,  if  it  were  not  that  such  a  scrambling, 
wrestling  climber  as  we  have  described,  is  gene- 
rally heard  to  add  to  his  own  song  of  triumph  a 
refrain  of  blame  or  scornful  pity  of  all  who  have 
lingered  or  fainted  by  the  way. 

To  leave  metaphor,  Mr.  Morgan  Mickle- 
thwaite  was  a  man  who  had  in  youth  journeyed 
up  from  his  native  north,  and  entered  London 
with  that  proverbial  half-crown  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  entire  stock  of  so  many  incipient 
citixens  of  credit  and  renown.  Without  tracing 
the  business  career  that  made  2s.  6d.  into  at 
least  £26,000,  we  may  say  that  many  admirable 
qualities^as  sobriety,  industry,  perseverance, 
and  economy — were  called  into  active  exercise, 
and  steadily  practised  during  many  years  before 
such  a  result  was  obtained.  In  that  time,  Mr. 
Morgan  Micklethwaite  was  never  known  to 
bo  ill  for  a  day,  or  to  give  away  a  single  penny. 
Ho  was  equally  economical  of  his  time,  for  he 
not  only  used  all  that  he  could  venture  with 
safety  to  subtract  from  sleep,  but,  I  am  con- 
strained to  confess,  he  stole  some, — not  from 
himself,  but  from  another  owner,  whose  claims 
he  conveniently  ignored.  He  stole  the  Sab- 
bath day :  and  used  its  quiet  as  his  time  for 
squaring  his  accounts,  and  making  up  his 
books. 

How  long  he  would  have  gone  on  thus  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  his  eyesight  failing  him  very 
early  in  life,  he  was  forced  to  give  himself  a 
respite  from  this  weekly  appropriation  of  what 
did  not  belong  to  him.  Besides,  he  was  given 
to  understand  by  some  customer,  whose  opinion 
he  could  not  afford  to  disregard,  that  it  was  not 
respectable  thus  to  occupy  himself.  So  just  at 
that  time,  hearing  from  a  widow  sister  of  his,  a 
Mrs.  Orme,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years, 
that  her  only  son  was  wanting  a  situation  in  an 
office  or  counting-house, — that  he  was  respect- 
ably educated,  steady,  &c., — it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  to  depart  from  that  which  had 
been  a  principle  of  his  all  his  life,  and  for  once 
io  have  a  relation  in  his  employment.  Some 
memory  of  a  little  rosy  boy  who'  had  been 
brought  to  sec  him  once,  and  to  whom  he  had 
actually  given  a  little  leather  purse,  with  the 


recommendation  to  save  up  his  money  in  it,  liiv 
gered  in  his  mind,  and,  unknown  to  himself  i 
may  be,  influenced  his  decision.  At  all  evenb 
he  wrote  to  his  sister  to  say  her  son  mifi^l 
come.  He  blamed  her  for  having  kept  tli 
youth  so  long  at  school,  and  expressed  surpm* 
that,  with  only  one  child  and  her  husband  i 
professional  man,  she  should  complain  of  hei 
circumstances.  "  Mr.  Orme  ought  to  hare 
provided  for  her,  and  left  something  handsome 
for  his  son."  He  forgot,  at  least  he  seemed  \» 
have  done  so,  that  Mr.  Orme  had  struggW 
through  life  oppressed  with  illness,  that  no 
insurance-office  would  grant  an  assurance  oi 
his  life,  and  that  all  along  the  poor  paintib 
whose  residence  in  Italy  was  compuLwry,  Ui 
worked  harder  than  he  should  to  support  liii 
family,  and  educate  his  boy.  Or  perhaps  Mb 
Micklethwaite  did  not  forget:  he  called  XMll 
illness  fancy,  nervousness,  low  spirits,  idleiMi 
a  sort  of  something  that  people  could  shake  of 
if  they  only  tried.  "  Se  had  never  been  ill— 
never  yielded,"  as  he  said,  "to  any  wait 
thing."  il 

However,  the  youth  came,  and  hii  lool| 
found  favour  with  his  uncle.  He  knew  noi 
continental  languages,  and  his  servioes  as  dA 
were  not  only  valuable  as  saving  that  Simdl| 
work  which  Mr.  Micklethwaite  could  no  loi|eil 
comfortably  do,  but  foreign  letters  need 
now  be  sent  to  the  translators  to  be  read 
replied  to.  As  there  was  an  extensive  f< 
correspondence,  that  was  a  great  saving.  Y< 
Nugent  Orme  was  quite  satisfied  with  a  h 
a-year,  not  perhaps  knowing  that  such 
as  he  rendered  ought  to  be  paid  for  at  t\ 
three  times  that  sum.  Besides,  the  young 
never  forgot  that  he  was  serving  his  uncle, 
was  grateful  to  him  for  employment,  and 
thought  of  driving  a  bargain  with  him.  ^ 

Certainly  Nugent  was  startled  at  that  M 
spccted  relative's  manner,  but  he  soon  broaijH 
himself  to  conclude  that  it  was — eceeni 
That  convenient  phrase  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins  and  disagreeables.    Yes, 
Good,  no  doubt,  under  the  surface,  f 
eccentrics  were.    So  liis  mother  'aaid, 
though  "  she  wondered  he  lived  in  dingy 
ings,  with  a  queer  old  landlady*  inateali 
taking  a  house,  and  having  her  to  manage  i 
him,  and  Nugent  to  be  as  a  son  to  him.  Blfti 
was  *  eccentric,'  had  got  into  queer  ways,  asdvl 
too  old  now  to  alter." 

Mrs.  Orme  was  not  aware  that  Nugent's  f| 
offence  was  his  having  this  mother  oome  Vfi 
London.    Uncle  Morgan,  being  a  quiet  BM 
wasted  nothing,  not  even  words,  and  lift  M 
merely  contented  himself  witli  a  gmat  will 
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lid,  at   Ihc  ond  of   the  ilrst  tUroo 

hen  lie  took  Lis  quarter  s  salary — 

mt  for  my  mother,  uncle ;    I  don*t 

'  here  without  her :  we  have  never 

ated  before." 

-haw.    Dear." 

ie*B  very  dear,  of  course,  to  me." 

Ho  rose  impatiently  from  his  stool 
spoke,  and  Was  gone, 
trange  he  is!  What  a  pity — one 
>st  think  he  was  angry." 
le  was.  But  turning  over  the  matter 
d,  Mr.  Morgan  Micklethwaite  came 
icluaion  that  his  nephew  had  found 
$ated  in  his  lodgings,  and  would  get 
•d  for  at  less  expense.  It  might  be 
se  surely  the  lad  would  not  be  haying 
ibrance."  So  no  more  was  said,  and 
e  came,  and  Nugent  had  a  home  in 

ad  passed  on,  and  the  young  man's 
the  same.  But  his  mother's  little 
d  his  own  simple  tastes  and  studious 
I  prevented  his  feeling  any  pressure  of 
He  would  have  liked  a  rise,  but  he 
ith  the  unanswerable  argument, — 
ir  age  I  hadn't  half  so  much.    Haw 

0  London,  sir,  with  half-a-crown." 

1  a  long  speech  for  Uncle  Morgan ; 
as  not  parlacularly  agreeable,  Nugent 
n  provoking  a  repetition  of  it. 

lere  came  a  motive, — the  strongest 
ompt  a  yoimg  man  to  desire  to  better 
stances.  Nugent  fell  in  love.  As  he 
cience  that  his  uncle  had  never  had 
fall,  he  was  pretty  certain  that  he 
e  no  sympathy  from  him,  unless,  in- 
)nld  rise  from  his  prostration,  gilded 
the  world  regards  as  fortune's  golden 
s!  Miss  Bertha  Norton's  possessions 
er  lover's  computation,  reckoned  in 
—of  charms  ;  nothing  more.  Good, 
irry,  the  nimblest  little  hands,  the 
eal  little  voice,  the  dearest  smile, — 
so  sweet,  so  irresistible,  that  not 
>ung  man,  but  even  his  mother — that 
*Tt  who,  having  long  reigned  supreme 
8  heart,  had  no  end  of  jealous  pangs 
inger  intruder  coming  to  usurp  the 
,  and  divide  that  empire— even  his 
8  won — after  a  little  time, 
experiment  on  which  Mrs.  Orme  was 
I  her  son,  whether  Bertha  and  she 
eign  together  in  one  heart  and  home, 
destined  to  bo  tried.  Mrs.  Oraie,  in 
of  plans  for  her  son's  happiucss,  fell 
as  nursed  by  Bertha,  and  when  ihc 
leard  from  ikt  faithful  doctor's  lips 


that  she  was  not  likely  to  recover,  she  went 
away  to  her  eternal  home,  thankful  and  happy 
that  her  prayers  had  been  granted  for  her  son 
here,  as  well  as  for  herself  hereafter.  Peace— 
that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding 
— soothed  that  death-bed. 

She  wished  to  see  her  son  married  before  she 
left  him  ;  and  so,  without  any  of  the  usual  deco- 
rations  of  such  an  occasion,  but  not  without  a 
certain  hallowed  joy  and  faith,  Nugent  and 
Bertha  had  their  quiet  wedding,  and  returned 
from  church  to  the  sick-room  of  the  sufferer, 
hoping  that  all  being  now  so  new  to  them  in 
the  opening  future,  she  too  might  have  a  change, 
and  yet  linger  awhile  with  them.  But  that  was 
not  to  be.  A  fortnight  after  Nugent  had 
gained  a  wife,  he  had  lost  his  mother. 

Mr.  Morgan  Micklethwaite  was  in  Holland 
on  business  while  these  affairs  were  going  on. 
He  had  permitted  himself,  being  in  good 
quarters  in  a  Dutch  merchant's  house,  to  remain 
a  few  weeks  that  autumn.  It  was  a  salutary 
change  for  him,  and  involved  no  expense. 
Nugent  was  able  to  manage  in  his  absence.  So 
Uncle  Morgan  actually  made  a  little  tour,  in 
which,  if  he  did  not  learn  much,  he  had  consi- 
derable comfort  in  sneering  at  the  poverty  of 
the  people.  His  private  letters  were  not  sent 
after  him,  so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  events 
we  have  recorded  until  he  returned  to  Eotterdam 
the  night  before  he  meant  to  re-embark  for  Eng- 
land. There  were  three  letters.  One,  in  a  weak 
hand,  was  from  his  sister,  saying  that,  "  As  her 
time  was  short,  she  had  urged  on  her  son's 
marriage,  knowing  that  he  would  approve  of 
the  young  lady,  who  was  just  the  good,  indus- 
irious  creature  " — that  word  underlined—**  that 
he  would  have  chosen  for  his  nephew."  The 
next  letter  was  from  Nugent,  telling  of  the 
marriage ;  and  the  third,  only  dated  two  days 
before  his  receiving  it,  in  its  black  margin  and 
seal,  told  him,  before  he  opened  it,  that  his 
sister  was  dead. 

It  is  just  probable  that,  but  for  the  softening 
influence  of  this  announcement,  Mr.  Morgan 
Micklethwaite  might  not  have  been  appeased  ; 
for  the  contents  of  the  two  former  letters  had 
made  him  jery  angry. 

"  Wife 'indeed !"  he  had  grunted.  "Fools, 
both  mother  and  son.  I  never  wanted  a  wife 
—fine  expense.    Haw ! " 

"Gone!— poor  Bessie;  very  odd,  never  ill 
when  we  were  at  home.  Haw  I  always  fanciful, 
though.    Gone !— strange."  * 

So  home  he  came.  The  passage  being  rough, 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  experienced  the  usual  dis- 
turbance of  his  inner  man,  and  not  being  used 
to  qualms  of  any  kind,  he  was  sore  afraid ;  an<l 
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actually,  on  arriTing  at  Dover,  wont  to  bed  and 
sent  for  a  pHjsician.  One  good,  he  afterwards 
consoled  himself  by  thinking,  came  out  of  this 
expense,— he  was  not  able  to  attend  the  funeral. 
He  shrank  from  that.  Death,  or  any  of  its 
accessories,  was  annoying  to  him. 

When  he  did  return,  he  was  in  a  rery  bad 
humour.  He  chose  to  consider  that  he  had 
been  dreadfully  ill;  that  he  was  making  terrific 
exertions  under  the  remains  of  his  malady  in 
returning  to  business ;  and  from  that  time  forth 
he  used  to  yary  his  formula  when  any  of  his 
porters  or  warehousemen  pleaded  illness. 
Instead  of  saying,  "IVe  never  been  ill,"  he 
now  said,  "  Haw !  I  know  what  illness  is,  I 
do.  I  battled  through  what  'ud  have  killed 
most.  You  fellows  would  lie  down  and  die, 
if  you  were  half  so  bad.    Haw ! " 

He  received  Nugent  very  gruffly. 

"Don't  say  anything  about  her.  I  can't 
bear  it,"  were  words  that,  however  harshly 
ipoken,  went  to  Nugent's  heart. 

"  He  is  80  eccentric ;  but  he  loved  my  poor 
mother,  no  doubt,"  said  the  young  man;  and 
then,  hesitating,  he  began, — 

"  My  wife— " 

•*  Haw !  pretty  encumbrance." 

"Encumbrancel  uncle,"  said  Nugent,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  and  speaking  more  promptly  and 
decidedly  than  he  had  ever  done  before — 
"Encumbrance!  she's  the  dearest,  best—" 

"  WeU,  it's  your  affair.  No  words.  Dear,— 
dearest.  Yes,  no  doubt,  dear  enough  at  any 
price.    Haw !" 

It  was  his  mother's  brother,  and  his  heart 
was  yet  sore  for  that  mother^s  loss  j  but  Nugent 
could  not  bear  in  silence  the  sneers  of  his 
kinsman.  He  was  stung  into  rebellion,  and 
his  temper  being  roused  he  gave  his  uncle 
notice  that  he  would  leave,  saying, — 

"  My  wife  is  no  more  an  encumbrance  to  me 
than  I  am  to  you.  Perhaps  you  think  me  one. 
You  must,  if  you  can  possibly  think  my  Bertha 
BO.  Therefore,  uncle,  thanks  for  all  former 
favours,  I'll  leave,  and  seek  another  situation." 

Now,  Mr.  Morgan  Micklethwaite  by  no 
means  wanted  to  part  with  his  nephew,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  rather  respected 
him.  Before,  in  his  secret  heart,  he  had  de- 
spised him  for  his  best  qualities,  his  educational 
attainments,  his  patient  industry,  his  imworld- 
liness.  "  What's  the  use  of  all  he  knows  P"  he 
would  say  to  himself.  "He  couldn't  make 
money.    I'd  buy  and  sell  a  hundred  such." 

Now  that  he  thought  Nugent  knew  his  own 
value,  he  began  to  see  him  in  a  new  light. 

"  Leave  me,  what  for  P  You'll  want  a  rise, 
no  doubt.    You've  an  en— a  wife,  I  mean. 


I  Well,  I  never  said  you  shouldn't  hav< 
did  IP    Haw!" 

So  the  quarrel  ended  in  Nugent 
getting  fifty  pounds  a  year  more. 

Uncle  Morgan,  as  he  revolved  the 
over  in  his  mind,  came  to  the  eonclus 
Mrs.  Nugent  Orme  had  been  the  cans 
husband's  outbreak,— she  wanted  him 
more ;  perhaps  she  was'  sharp, — ^he  she 
to  see.  But  though  his  nephew  wrot 
note  of  thanks,  and  gave  him  an  in 
both  of  which  were  easier  written  than 
to  his  eccentric  uncle,  Mr.  Morgan 
notice  of  either,  and  Nugent  did  not  | 
invitation.  He  had  radier  a  shrinkn 
his  young  wife  encountering  his  uncle 
ness.  "  He  is  so  eccentric,  dear  Berth 
not  understand  him."  So  he  contented 
with  explaining  that  an  oddity  like  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  must  be  left  to  take  his  o 
"  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  by  any  mei 
love,  only  terribly  eccentric." 

However,  for  once  the  uncle  entered  i 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  niece.  What 
did  not  please  him.  A  slight,  bright, 
little  creature,  dressed  in  such  good  ta 
she  looked,  as  she  was,  a  lady, — and 
eluded  that  her  clothes,  because  they 
her  so  well<  must  be  very  expensive. 

"  Why,  she  looks  as  if  she  had  come 
a  carriage.  Hawl  A  fine  eneumbn 
Master  Nugent.  I  never  was  such  a 
as  to  get  such." 

So  he  went  home  to  his  solitary  dim 
his  shrewish  landlady,  who  often  flann 
dishes  with  her  snuff,  cheated  him  rij 
left,  and  always  grumbled  to  herself  a 
order  he  gave. 

Meanwhile,  as  time  went  on  there  we 
voices  in  Nugent's  dwelling.  It  was 
ceptible  to  the  nephew  that  his  bachek 
would  not  understand  parental  joys,  i 
never  more  than  made  him  acquainted  t 
fact  that  a  new  arrival  had  come.  Hie 
I  thought  so,  to  be  sure,"  grated  on  hi 
and  now  that  there  were  helpless  ones  i 
ing  on  him,  he  could  not  afford  to  off 
uncle.  So  there  was  no  further  rise 
salary.  But  Bertha  was  a  good  manag 
it  was  wonderful  how,  with  eare,  she  m 
income  last  out,  and  had  a  comfortable  1 
nay,  better,  a  happy  home. 

True,  sickness  and  death  did  not  leav 
unvisited.  Some  little  ones  were  only 
them,  and  had  to  be  i*e8igned  just  w 
give  them  back,  even  to  Him  who  hadbc 
them,  and  whose  they  were,  was  vot] 
But  out  of  these  troubles  there  oame  bd 
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t«d  tlic  mourners'  tlioug^i  fsinto  a  higlicr, 
egion,  and  spiritualized  their  afiections. 
arenly  Iiome  seemed  to  come  nearer  to 
rthly  when  these  dearest  little  ones 
itered  in  and  taken  possession.  The 
Sayiour,  who  had  gently  led  the  widowed 
through  life's  rough  paths  to  her  blessed 
on  high,  and  had  carried  their  little 
n  His  bosom  away  from  the  bleak  winds 
th,  was  their  Saviour.  They  realized 
id,  in  the  best  sense,  all  was  well  with 

whjle  these  births  and  deaths  had  been 

distasteful  and  annoying  to  Uncle 
1,  they  had  not  caused  tiie   complete 

with  the  announcement  of  which  we 
aced  our  narratire«    It  was   a  culmi- 

point  of  imprudence  in  Nugent's 
er  that  had  overthrown  the  recollection 
s  of  honest,  patient,  unremunerated  toil 
Jide's  service. 

ppened  that  Mrs.  Onue  had  a  servant 
d  lived  with  her  many  years ;  and  when 
ly  came  to  London  to  live  with  her  son, 
et  Grrant  had  married,  rather  above  her 

a  handsome  young  man,  the  captain  of 
lant  vessel  in  the  Baltic  trade.  There 
i  child  of  this  marriage,  who  was  called 
mother  Maria  Orme,  after  the  mistress 

loved  and  served  so  long.  There  were 
ind  little  presents  that  had  passed  to  and 
reen  Mrs.  Orme  and  her  humble  friend ; 
i  little  Maria  was  often  talked  about, 
koned  as  a  sort  of  connection  by  Nugent 
as  his  mother.  When  Mrs.  Orme  died, 
:  was  well  assured  that  no  heart  beyond 
I  fireside  would  feel  her  loss  more  than 
thful  Margaret.  So  he  had  kept  up 
arcourse. 

tne  went  on,  trouble  came  to  Margaret, 
isband  was  unsteady.  He  lost  a  ship 
I  carelessness,  and  foifeited  his  cc^tifi- 
le  had  saved  nothing,  and  oame  down 

to  work  as  a  eommon  seaman.  At 
le  dt^  from  a  blow  received  in  a  brawl, 
)  poor  widow  md  her  child  wore  des- 

Nugent  sent  them  help  as  he  could 
t  At  liUrt  Margaret  died,  and  her 
jBiia  Young,  only  ten  years  old,  was  left 

a  relatio)i  in  the  world.  A  few  days 
MErs.  Young  expired,  the  clergyman  of 
ish  in  whieh  she  lived,  at  her  request, 
>  Bngent  send  asked  him,  "  as  the  plea 
log  molbei^  to  let  her  child  come  into 
ly,  and  be  brought  up  in  his  service." 
aemony  of  many  a  kindly  deed  of  poor 
et  to  him  in  lus  boyhood,  and  of  her 
i  faitUbl  leivice  to  his  mother,  made 


Nugent  willing  instantly  to  comfort  her  by 
granting  her  request.  Bertha  Orme  was  not 
behind  her  husband  in  doing  a  good  deed, 
though  she  half  dreaded  a  child — a  troublesome 
child,  perhaps — coming  into  the  house.  She 
knew  something  of  what  it  was  to  teach  young 
servants,  having  found  it  not  merely  a  difficult 
but  a  thankless  office.  However,  for  the  poor 
mother's  sake,  consent  was  given,  and  Margaret 
Young  died  contented  in  the  full  assurance 
that  what  her  dear  young  master  promised 
that  he  would  perform. 

So  Maria  Young  came. 

Mr.  Morgan  Micklethwaite,  to  his  surprise, 
ran  against  his  nephew  just  as  the  latter  was 
putting  into  an  omnibus,  at  the  comer  of 
Tottenham  Court-road,  a  little,  pale,  awkward- 
looking  girl,  with  a  bundle.  Kugent  mounted 
outside,  and  had  no  sooner  sat  down  than  he 
caught  sight  of  his  uncle's  face  staring  at  him 
from  under  frowning  brows.  He  waved  his 
hand  to  him,  with  a  cheery  smile  in  answer  to 
his  scowl,  for  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus  Nugent 
felt  somehow  like  a  victor  on  a  triumphal  car. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  something  so  very 
unsubstantial  that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to 
mention  it,  being  nothing  more  than  the  trusting 
smile  and  grateful  tear  of  the  orphan  he  had 
put  inside  and  was  taking  to  his  home ;  but  so 
it  was,  he  was  exhilarated  wonderfully  thereby. 

Some  faint  perception  of  the  triumphant  air 
of  his  nephew  had  impressed  his  uncle.  Mr. 
Morgan  Micklethwaite  said  to  himself,  "What's 
up  now?  He  looks  as  if  ho*d  found  something." 
He  couldn't  sleep  for  thinking  of  it. 

Next  morning  his  first  question  as  he  paused 
a  moment  at  Nugent's  desk,  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  big  ledger,  was, — 

"  You  were  mightily  up  in  the  stirrups  last 
night,  Nugent.    What  luck  was  it  P  " 

"  Nothing,  uncle,  but  a  child — an  orphan  of 
my  dear  mother's  seivaiit  Margaret,  that  has 
been  left  to  me." 

"Left  to  you.  Haw!  Left,  ehP  and  the 
wherewithal?  Let's  see,  Margaaret  married  a 
skipper,  didn't  sheP — there's  the  wherewithal." 

"  There's  nothing  but  the  child,  uncle,-Ha 
poor,  little,  timid,  rather  clumsy  creature ;  but 
we  shall  make  something  of  her.  Trust  Bertha 
for  that." 

He  had  laid  down  his  pen,  and  rubbed  his 
hands,  smiling,  as  he  spoke,  cheerily  at  the  ceil* 
ing,  rather  than  at  his  uncle.  It  was  not  easy 
to  smile  at  Mr.  Morgan  Micklethwaite,  but  his 
smiles  and  his  hand-rubbing— which  latter  was 
his  substitute  for  hand-shaking— came  to  a 
sudden  stop  at  the  sound  of  the  gruffest,  loudest 
"  Saw"  he  had, ever  heard  heaved  out  of  his 
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uncle's  chest.  There  was  a  pause— after  that 
soand  no  mortal  voice  could  immediately  follow. 
Then  at  length  came  the  words, — 

"  Another  encumbrance !  Haw !  "  And 
retreating  into  the  inner  office,  Mr.  Morgan 
Micklethwaite  saved  his  throat  by  banging  to 
the  door,  and  flinging  a  chair  against  it. 

"  He  was  disturbed  past  bearing.  He'd  end 
the  matter ;  this  nephew  of  his  must,  no  doubt, 
be  calculating  on  inheriting  his  property,  and 
that  made  him  so  imprudent,  so  extravagant, 
so  reckless,  and  looking  in  that  insultingly 
triumphant  way  too.  Never,  amid  all  hid 
gains,  had  he  looked  as  this  fellow  did  amid 
his  losses.  It  was  too  annoying  ;  he*d  bear  it 
no  longer.    He*d  find  another  clerk." 

It  is  just  probable  that  ho  was  strengthened 
in  this  decision  by  having  had  that  morning 
a  letter  from  his  friend  at  Eotterdam  asking 
him  to  take  his  son,  Eric  Eappe,  into  his  count- 
ing-house, and  work  him  well.  Eric  had  lived 
at  Nice,  at  Geneva,  at  Marseilles,  but  his  father 
wanted  him  to  be  a  t«rm  or  two  in  England. 
"Yes,  this  Eric  could  do  the  foreign  corre- 
spondence ;  and  as  to  the  books,  Nugent  had 
trained  a  clerk  who  could  take  his  place." 
Why,  Mr.  Morgan  Micklethwaite  might  not 
only  oblige  his  friend  to  hit  own  advantage, 
but  get  rid  of  a  relation  who  was  "  positively 
immoral  in  his  imprudence,  robbing  his  wife 
and  family,  and  speculating  on  his  uncle's  death, 
no  doubt,  and  withal  so  insolent,  smiling,  and 
patronizing  his  betters,  a  man  had  come  into 
London  with  hilf-a-crown,  and  made  it  into 
thousands  of  pounds !  " 

That  very  night  Nugent  received  a  letter 
containing  a  cheque  for  his  salary  up  to  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  reminding  him  there  had 
been  no  agreement  for  any  term  of  notice,  and 
bidding  him  never  darken  his  uncle*8  door  again. 


Now  Nugent  had  never  for  a  momcni 
of  losing  his  situation.  He  had  cc 
himself  a  fixture  there,  and  conclude< 
some  happy  occasion  his  uncle  would 
to  the  importance  of  bettering  his  po: 
again  raising  his  salary.  Indeed,  ui 
pressure  of  some  of  the  home  incidents 
glanced  at,  he  must  have  asked  for  a 
he  had  been  restrained  by  the  know 
how  little  had  always  sufficed  for  hi; 
personal  expenses,  and  how  small  a 
had  begun  with.  That  tormenting  hj 
had  hung  in  ierrorem  before  his  eyes, 
him  silent  as  to  his  own  wants.  1 
ever  his  uncle  should  dismiss  him, 
summarily  too,  it  was  incomprehensibl 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  a  man, 
modest,  might  conclude,  after  man; 
service,  that  he  could  not  be  done 
But  Nugent  was  soon  enlightened  by  t 
clerk  as  to  Eric  Kappe  coming.  S< 
really  true.    He  was  to  be  superseded 

It    was    certainly   unhandsome    tr 
Still,  as  it  was  his  uncle  and  not  a 
to  his  blood  whom  he  had  served,  I 
make  some  efibrts  at  reconciliation,- 
for  his  wife's  sake,  not  be  foolishly 
proud.    He  would  seek  an  explanatioi 

In  vain  he  humbled  himself :  the  oi 
he  got  was, — 

"  His  ways  didn't  suit  Mr.  Morgan 
thwaite.  But  yet  he  wished  him  bucc 
all  his — encumbrances." 

So  Nugent  walked  to  hia  home 
uneasy  consciousness.  His  wife  ai 
little  ones,  to  say  nothing  of  the  orphi 
Young,  must  be  kept  from  the  fangs 
wolf  that  lies  in  ambush  near  the  po 
door." 

{2h  he  concluded  in  our  next) 


MVm  CROSS  A  BRIDOE   TILL   YOTI   COME  TO  IT. 


In  approaching  the  Notch  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains from  one  direction,  the  traveller  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  conical  hills,  which 
seem  to  surroimd  him  as  he  advances,  and 
forbid  further  progress.  He  can  see  but  a 
short  distance  along  his  winding  road;  it 
Beems  aa  if  his  journey  must  stop  abruptly 
at  the  base  of  these  barriers.  He  begins  to 
think  of  turning  back  his  horse,  to  escape  from 
hopeless  enclosure  among  impassable  barriers. 

fiut  let  him  advance,  and  he  finds  that  the 
road  curves  around  the  frowning  hill  before 
him,  and  leads  him  into  other  and  still  other 
straits,  from  which  he  finds  escape  simply 
by  advancing.  Every  new  discovery  of  a  pas- 
sage around  the  obstructions  of  his  path  teaches 
him  to  hope  in  the  practicability  of  his  road. 
He  cannot  see  far  anead  at  any  time ;  but  a 


passage  discovers  itself,  and  he  adran 
IS  neither  required  to  turn  back,  noi 
the  steep  sides  of  towering  hills.  I 
winds  along,  preserving  for  miles  a 
exact  level.  He  finds  that  nothing  i 
by  crossing  a  bridge  before  he  comes  to  i 
Such  is  often  the  journey  of  iif 
much  of  its  toilsome  ruggedness  i 
relieved  by  careful  attention  to  th 
admonition — Never  cross  a  bridge  t 
come  to  it ;  or,  to  express  the  same  e 
a  form  that  does  not  involve  the  dia 
Hibernicism— "  Be  careful  for  nothinf; 
everything  by  prayer  and  supplicat 
thanksgiving  let  your  requests  De  ma^ 
unto  God ;  and  the  peace  of  God,  whid 
all  understanding,  shall  keep  (garriK 
hearts  and  minds  ^trough  Christ  JTesn 
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BY   COLIN   IIIGUTON. 

"  What  tongue  can  tell 
The  mingled  melodies  that  mount,  and  swell, 
And  float  uopn  th«  flowery-scented  gale, 
'Wakening  sweet  echoes  thiough  the  venlant  vale  \ 
Yet  not  the  feeblest  note  of  forest  ]>ird, 
E'en  by  the  brink  of  woodland  waters  heard, 
Nor  loudest  clarion  that  salutes  the  morn. 
But  has  some  note  of  gladness  still  upborne, — 
A  hymn  of  gratitude  for  life  and  light. 
To  the  clear  heavens  fresh  opening  on  the  sight." — Elus. 


I.    The  Cuckoo. 

.  daisies  pied  and  violets 
lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
uckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 
Mkint  the  meadows  with  delight, 
ackoo  then  on  every  tree 
;»  Cuckoo,  cuckoo." 

Shakspere. 

not  know  with  what  pleasure  our 
ids,  ay  and  many  of  their  elders, 
;he  Cuckoo's  note,  as  Spring  ap- 
[earing  the  first  Cuckoo,  and  seeing 
rallow,  are  always  events  to  those 
or  near  the  country, 
rton,  though  no  longer  very  young, 
enter  into  the  delight  of  her  nephew 
fhen  they  greeted  her  one  morning 
iformation  that  they  had  heard  the 
the  first  time  that  year.  The  sum- 
^akfast  interrupted  their  expressions 
but  their  aunt  had  already  promised 
the  lessons  for  the  day  were  over, 
give  them  a  short  account  of  the 

nd  Donald  Lisle  wore  the  two 
lembers  of  a  large  family,  inhabiting 
ountry  house  in  one  of  our  western 
Their  aunt,  Kiss  Crofton,  was  their 
>ttnge8t  sister,  and  a  great  favourite 
lole  party,  In  whose  various  pursuits 
ach  real  and  unaffected  pleasure. 
[>eing  oyer,  Annie  and  Donald  called 
liary  to  fulfil  her  promise,  and,  at 
;ime,  begged  that  Arthur,  an  elder 
10  was  now  at  home  for  a  few  days' 
ight  be  allowed  to  share  their  plea- 
mission  having  been  readily  granted, 
Ijoumed  to  a  summer-house,  where 
no  likelihood  of  their  being  inter- 
id   their   Aunt    Mary    began    her 

1  know  that,  with  the  eleurll^st  indi- 


cations of  the  approach  of  Spring,  we  auxiously 
look  out  for  the  Cuckoo.  Its  note  is,  however, 
rarely  heard  before  the  middle  of  April,  about 
which  time  it  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  this  country.  It  generally  leaves  us  again 
early  in  July,  but  sometimes  remains  till 
August.  Its  course  has  been  marked  in  the 
following  old  rhyme,  which  you  may  never 
have  heard  before,  as  it  is  not  common  in  this 
county : — 

*  *  *  In  April — come  he  wilL 
In  May — he  sings  all  day. 
In  June— he  alters  his  tune. 
In  July — he  prepares  to  fly. 
In  August — go  he  nnist ! ' 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  where 
the  Cuckoo  then  wends  his  way.  Some  suppose 
that  it  lies  hid,  during  the  winter,  in  hollow 
trees;  others,  that  it  passes  into  warmer  cli- 
mates. This  is  by  far  the  most  probable,  but, 
in  support  of  the  former  opinion,  Willughby, 
a  celebrated  naturalist,  who  lived  about  200 
years  ago,  relates  the  following  story : — 

"  *  The  servants  of  a  gentleman  in  the  country 
having  stocked  up  in  one  of  their  meadows 
some  old,  dry,  rotten  willows,  thought  proper, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  to  carry  them  home.  In 
heating  a  stove,  two  logs  of  this  timber  were  put 
into  the  furnace  beneath,  and  fire  applied  as 
usual.  But  soon,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
family,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  Cuckoo  singing 
three  times  from  under  the  stove.  "Wondering 
at  so  extraordinary  a  cry  in  winter-time,  the 
servants  ran  and  drew  the  willow  logs  from  the 
furnace,  and,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  them,  saw 
something  move.  Wherefore,  taking  an  axe, 
they  opened  the  hole,  and,  thrusting  in  their 
hands,  first  they  plucked  out  nothing  but 
feathers ;  afterwards  they  got  hold  of  a  living 
animal;  and  this  was  the  Cuckoo,  that  had 
waked  so  very  opportunely  for  its  own  safely. 
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It  waa  brisk  and  lively,  but  quite  bare  of 
feathers,  and  without  any  winter  provision  in 
its  hole.' 

"  This  may  have  been,  indeed  probably  was, 
a  young  bird,  which,  not  being  sufficiently  strong 
to  fly  far,  was  abandoned  by  its  companions 
when  the  time  came  for  them  to  start  on  their 
long  journey.  We  may  also  gather  from  this 
story  that  some  birds,  like  the  dormice  and 
other  animals,  remain  in  a  torpid  state  during 
the  winter,  and  require  no  food." 

"  Is  the  Cuckoo  a  large  bird  P  "  asked  ArthuTf 
''  He  ought  to  be,  for  one  can  hear  him  nearly 
a  mile  off." 

"  It  is  somewhat  less  in  size  than  a  pigeon,  is 
shaped  like  a  magpie,  and  is  of  a  greyish 
colour.  ,The  Cuckoo  never  builds  for  herself, 
but  deposits  her  eggs  singly  in  the  nests  of 
small,  and,  for  the  most  part,  insect-eating 
birds.  It  usually  selects  the  nest  of  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  whose  egg  its  own  resembles  in  size, 
and  the  intrusion  therefore  remains  unnoticed, 
the  Cuckoo's  egg  being  hatched  by  the  sparrow 
with  its  own.  While  the  parent  birds  are  gone 
to  geek  food  for  their  young  ones,  the  Cuckoo 
determines  to  get  rid  of  his  companions,  for  he 
is  sagacious  enough  to  know  that  the  sparrows 
will  never  be  able  to  supply  the  whole  brood, 
including  himself,  with  worms.  To  effect  his 
purpose,  he  contrives  to  get  them  one  at  a 
time  on  his  back ;  then  he  clambers  backwards 
up  the  side  of  the  nest  till  he  reaches  the  top, 
when  he  throws  off  his  load  with  a  jerk.  As 
soon  as  he  has  in  this  way  disposed  of  most  of 
the  young  sparrows,  he  quietly  awaits  the  old 
bird's  return.  She,  doubtless,  feels  some  sur- 
prise at  the  disappearance  of  so  many  of  her 
nurslings,  but,  being  probably  well  pleased  that 
the  largest  and  finest-looking  remains,  she 
devotes  herself  to  the  rearing  of  those  which  are 
still  left  in  the  nest.  She  carefully  tends  them, 
and  supplies  them  with  food  till  they  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  fly  about  and  pick  up  worms 
and  insects  for  themselves. 

"Now,  Annie,  can  you  tell  me  why  the 
Cuckoo  should  choose  the  nest  of  a  small  bird 
in  which  to  lay  her  egg  P  " 

"I  think  it  must  be  because  the  Cuckoo 
would  find  it  much  easier  to  throw  a  small  bird 
out  of  the  nest  than  a  large  one,"  replied  Annie. 

"Quite  right,  dear,"  said  her  aunt,  "but 
there  is  also  another  reason.  Small  birds 
usually  build  small  nests,  but  if  the  depth  were 
great,  the  strength  of  the  young  Cuckoo  would 
be  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  elevating  the  egg 
or  bird  to  the  top,  and  so  throwing  it  over. 

"  A  great  many  addresses  to  the  Cuckoo  have 
been  written  bjr  our  poets,  but  the  one  most 


universally  admired  is  by  Wordsworth 
shall  give  it  to  you  hpre : — 

"  *  0  blithe  new  comer  !  I  have  heard, — 
I  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 
0  Cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  Voice  ? 

*  While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass, 

Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear. 
That  sefinw  to  fill  the  whole  earth's  spaci 
As  loud  far  off  as  near. 

*  Though  babbling  only  to  the  vale. 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Thon  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visioDary  hours. 

*  Thrice  welcome,  darUng  of  the  Spring ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  Thing, 
A  voice,  a  mystery. 

'  The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 

I  listened  to  ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

'  To  seek  thee 'did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green  ; 

And  thou  wcrt  still  a  hoi)e,  a  love  ; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

*  And  I  can  listen  for  thee  yet ; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain. 
And  listen  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

*  0  blessed  Bird !  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  bo 
An  unsubstantial,  faery  place ; 
That  is  fit  home  for  thee.' " 

"  But  I  want  to  know,  auntie,"  said  Jh 
"why  the  Cuckoo  never  says  anythini 
*  cuckoo  ?' " 

"I  think  we  shall  just  have  time  for  a 
story  about  that  which  I  found  a  few  daj 
in  an  old  German  book.  A  Cuckoo  hi 
several  years  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  pa 
the  outskirts  of  a  large  town.  This  park 
favourite  resort  of  the  townspeople,  who 
there  early  and  late  to  breathe  the  fresh  eo 
air.  The  Cuckoo,  however,  flattered  hi 
that  they  came  for  the  most  part  to  list 
him.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  til 
early  opportunity  of  ascertaining  exactly 
was  said  of  him,  never  doubting  that  t)u 
nions  of  the  majority  would  be  most  fatoo: 
Early  one  fine  morning,  he  started  to  Til 
town,  to  hear  what  he  could  on  lid 
him,  most  interesting  subject.  Ciromnit 
fayoured  hiip,  for  he  shortly  encoontd 
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who,  being  an  old  acquaintance  of  his, 
3  tell  liim  the  news.  Kavisg  exchanged 
>maiy  greetings,  an^  remarked  upon 
reathcr,  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
'actory  state  of  the  crops,  the  Cuckoo, 
•handed  manner^  inquired  if  the  inha* 
f  that  town  were  yery  musical. 
I,  I  think  I  may  say  they  are,'  answered 
ng ;  'at  any  rate  they  consider  them- 
ry  good  judges  of  music' 
!  I  thought  so,'  said  the  Cuckoo :  '  I 
>w  often  they  come  into  the  country, 
t  pleasure  they  seem  to  take  in  the 
the  birds.    I  suppose  you  hear  much 
raise  of  the  nightingale's  Yoice  ?  ' 
ionise  I  do,'  replied  the  starling ; '  she  is 
rorld-wide  celebrity,  that  even  if  there 
r  one  who  did  not  admire  her  singbg, 
.  take  great  care  that  no  one  knew  of 
of  taste.' 

m  not  surprised  to  hear  it,'  said  the 
'for  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how 
enjoy  listening  to  her  song,  as  I  do 
yery  evening.  Do  your  friends  seem 
e  the  lark's  voice  F ' 

}  has  not  so  many  admirers  as  the 
ale,  but  stiU  her  voice  is  so  sweet  and 
&t  her  singing  gives  great  pleasure  to 
ndeed,  I  may  safely  say,  that  she  may 
half  the  townspeople  among  her  ad- 

a  don't  say  so,'  said  the  Cuckoo.  *  For 
I  don't  think  much  of  her  smging ;  but 
.  we  are  not  all  of  the  same  opinion.  I 
i,  though,  that  most  people  would  have 
rith  me  in  laughing  at  the  blackbird's 
fmpts,  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  over- 
few  days  ago,  a  conversation  in  which 
ing  was  not  only  much  admired,  but 
d  with  the  nightingale's ;  but  I  have 
the  conclusion  that  the  speakers  were 
;  people,  who  knew  nothing  of  music' 
itarling,  who  was  a  sharp  little  fellow. 


was  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  contra- 
dicting the  Cuckoo ;  so,  with  great  gravity,  he 
assured  him  he  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  admiration  of  the  blackbird  was  any  proof 
of  want  of  taste,  for  he  knew  many  who  de- 
lighted in  his  song. 

**  And  now  the  Cuckoo  thought  the  time  had 
come  for  him  to  ask  the  question  which  had  all 
along  been  trembling  on  his  lips.  What  did 
he  care,  selEsh  bird  as  he  was,  whether  people 
admired  the  nightingale's  singing  or  not  F  All 
he  really  thought  of  was  himself,  and  his  great 
wish  was  to  know  what  the  world's  opinion  of 
his  '  two-fold  shout '  might  be.  He  admired, 
it  so  much  himself,  that  he  had  veiy  little 
doubt  as  to  what  others  would  say ;  still,  he 
thought  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  hear  it  in 
their  own  words.  So,  in  an  affected  and  appa- 
rently shy  way,  he  asked  the  starling  to  tell 
him  what  the  townspeople  said  of  him. 

*'  *  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,'  said 
the  starling,  quite  delighted  to  have  such  a 
chance  of  putting  down  the  Cuckoo's  conceit ; 
'  for  to  tell  you  the  truth«  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  I  never  hear  your  name  mentioned.' 

"  The  Cuckoo,  disappointed  as  he  was,  tried 
hard  to  seem  indifferent,  for  he  knew  the  star- 
ling's sharp  eyes  were  watching  him,  but  he  could 
not  quite  conceal  his  annoyance,  and  jerked 
out  in  an  angry  tone :  '  Well,  if  no  one  ever 
talks  about  me,  I  shall  make  up  for  it  by  always 
talking  about  mytelf;  and,  so  saying,  he  flew 
off  to  his  home  in  the  country,  feeling  very 
sorry  he  had  ever  left  it.  He  has,  however,  as 
you  all  know,  very  faithfall;^kept  his  word,  and 
his  loud  cry  of  *  Cuckoo*  rings  over  the  wood- 
lands throughout  the  summer. 

"  And  now,  my  darlings,  run  away,  or  you 
will  have  no  time  for  your  walk,  and  mamma 
will  scold  Aunt  Mary  for  keeping  you,  but  you 
may  come  again  to-morrow  for  another  story, 
when  all  the  lessons  are  over." 
{To  be  continued.) 


THE    LAST    DATS    OF    UEICOKIUM. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY. 


BY  P.   W.   IIAGO. 


Vflaka  of  the  river  Severn,  between 
d  five  miles  south-east  of  Shrewsbury, 
qjied  portions  of  what  was  once  a  con- 
low  ridge,  and  which  ran  in  the  form 
regular  ova)  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
acci  and  is  now  partially  d^troyed  by 


the  cultivation  of  the  fields.  Within  this  ridge 
the  soil,  which  outside  of  it  is  red,  becomes 
blackened.  Coins  are  often  found  there ;  and 
stones  with  inscriptions  sometimes  dug  up. 
And  in  certain  spots,  after  heavy  rains,  there 
|nay  be  traced  remains  of  wt4ls  and  floors, 
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Nearly  in  the  middle  of  tliis  space  stands  a 
wall,  very  minous  but  still  firm,  which  for 
years,  perhaps  centuries,  has  been  known  by 
the  name  of  **  the  Eoman  Wall."  When  exca- 
vations were  made,  that  which  tradition  had 
failed  to  record  concerning  this  rampart  and 
solitary  wall  was  disclosed.  The  mound  was 
discovered  to  be  the  site  of  the  bulwarks,  and 
the  Eoman  wall  the  front  of  the  baths  of  an 
ancient  city — the  Eoman  Uriconium.  This  was 
the  Caer  Vrauch  of  the  Britons,  and  the  Viro- 
coninm  of  Ptolemy ;  situate  on  the  Praetorian 
way,  which,  still  under  the  name  of  ''the 
Watling-street  road,"  passes  through  the  middle 
of  it.  This  road  crossed  the  river  by  means  of 
a  stone  bridge ;  and  then  passed  on  towards  the 
mountain  of  Caer  Caradoc. 

Here  then,  beneath  the  sod,  lay  a  city,  once 
full  of  inhabitants  and  teeming  with  life,  now 
desolate  and  crumbled ;  with  only  a  few  anti- 
quities to  guide  us  into  the  secret  of  its  destruc- 
tion. A  village  built  by  an  after  generation 
and  race,  foreign  to  its  first  people,  now  stands 
on  the  spot.  How  different  was  the  scene  in 
the  fifth  century,  when  it  stood  in  its  primal 
glory,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  this 
island ! 

That  century  was  a  troublous  time  in  Britain : 
for,  after  the  Bomans  left,  the  Britons,  deprived 
of  the  flower  of  their  youth  through  the  suc- 
cessive drains  for  their  army  made  by  the 
departing  conquerors,  as  well  as  some  of  their 
own  ambitious  rulers,  had  to  face  the  merciless 
fury  of  the  Picts  and  Scots :  whilst  to  add  to 
their  weakness  they  were  divided  into  many 
factions,  which  were  headed  by  petty  kings, 
mostly  of  vile  and  rapacious  character;  for, 
amidst  the  general  degeneracy,  few  could  exist 
who  stood  out  for  the  right  with  fortitude. 
Had  the  Christian  religion  remained  pure 
amongst  them,  much  of  the  evil  caused  by 
these  unholy  chieftains  would  have  been 
averted :  but  theological  disputations  were  in- 
troduced amongst  the  many  others  ;  and  of  all 
enemies,  those  who,  without  religion,  have 
quarrelled  about  religion,  are  the  most  bitter 
and  unrelenting. 

A  little  hope  was  given  to  the  wretched 
people  when,  after  having  almost  ruined  all, 
the  Picts  deserted  for  a  time  the  barren 
country.  That  year  was  the  most  productive 
of  all  within  the  memory  of  the  people  of  the 
age  ;  but,  alas !  besides  bringing  in  the  old  foe, 
it  enhanced  the  degeneracy  of  the  Britons  them- 
selves. Murder,  rapine,  slaughter,  cruelty — 
these  are  poor  terms  with  which  to  describe 
the  state  of  the  island:  and,  as  a  judgment  on 
the  Britons,  there  fell  a  plague  so  destructlre, 


that  Bede  dcclnres  "  the  living  were  s 
sufficient  to  bury  the  dead." 

It  was  the  year  after  the  plague,  wl 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Uriconium,  wl 
preserved  somewhat  of  their  old  courage 
that  age  of  cowardice  and  dissolution, 
from  the  chief  family  of  the  city,  a  lea 
order  that  they  might  be  further  pn 
from  plunder  and  slaughter.  The  fami 
the  Silurian,  so  named  because  of  its  < 
from  Caractacus,  king  of  the  Silure? 
whom,  on  his  return  from  Eome,  Chri« 
had  been  introduced  into  the  country, 
remarkable  as  the  light  and  glory  of  tb 
for  most  of  the  virtue  which  remained  a: 
the  citizens  might  be  traced  to  the  influ 
some  or  other  of  the  family.  The  brothe 
lived  at  this  time,  Claudius  and  Aviragu 
not  behind  their  fathers  in  moral  a 
Much  alike  in  features,  they  were  also 
in  character.  Brave,  gentle,  and  philant 
they  had  shown  that  though  none  could  i 
them  in  fortitude  in  the  hour  of  battl 
were  also  peerless  in  the  virtues  of  hoi 
in  that  deep  and  tenderest  one— love.  . 
the  heresies  which  abounded  in  those  tin 
Silurii  had  prq^erved  the  Gospel  as  it  ha 
delivered  to  their  ancestors,  and  in  its 
they  had  retained  it.  And  as  if  to  rewar 
for  their  faithfulness,  scarcely  one  had  d( 
without  giving  signs  that  they  were  tn 
who  had  died  for  them,  and  whom  it  wi 
glory  to  serve.  It  was  this  purity  of  i 
which  gave  them  such  a  good  influe 
their  fellow- citizens ;  and  it  was  the  in 
of  a  sainted  mother— then,  too,  gone— ti 
stamped  such  characters  upon  the  bi 
The  elder  one  had  married  Helena^  the  di 
of  a  British  prince,  and  in  whose  veins 
the  blood  of  one  of  the  Eoman  emperoi 
Aviragus  was  unmarried.  Claudius  was  i 
in  all  respects,  and  was  thus  the  most 
person  for  the  post  which  had  been  a 
him  by  his  fellow-townsmen. 

It  was  a  mild  open  winter,  in  the  mi 
the  fifth  century;  and  even  the  few 
which  in  the  soft  air  had  been  span 
lingered,  at  the  feast  of  the  Nativity, 
forest  trees  that  surrounded  UriconiunL 
ing  advantage  of  this  favourable  weath 
wishing  to  surprise  the  Britons  whili 
were  at  their  rejoicings,  the  Picts  auu 
encamped  in  the  forests  to  the  north,  i 
off  all  communication  between  the  city  i 
parts  in  which  they  lay.  The  day  of  the 
was  a  bright  one ;  and  bands  of  ChriatiM 
heard,  as  they  passed  to  and  from  their  ] 
worship,  chanting  in  simple  melody  tl 
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i  tlu  angels  aa  they  announced  our  Sariour's 

iirth:  *'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on 
nrth,  good-will  towards  men."  All  seemed 
peieefdl  around;  but  yet  many  in  that  fated 
dt]r  ware  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  man 
tile  wills  or  come  upon  the  field  of  war,  to  save 
it  fipom  destruction.  They  were  mostly  those 
viio  had  been  benefited  by  the  Silurii,  and 
Ten  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  in  the  city  ; 
one  of  them,  an  under  leader,  Deuccus,  was  of 
Ktioely  inferior  lineage  to  Claudius  himself. 

The  day  went  down  without  an  oyershadow- 
iBg  douds  And  whilst  the  last  sunbeams  were 
gUding  from  the  top  of  the  Uirocon  mountain,* 
lad  the  indigo  shades  rose  in  the  eastern  sky, 
iflrefed  with  moonlight,  the  last  mourner  de- 
psited  from  the  cemetery,  and  the  grave  of 
Flieida  Deuocus  was  left  in  solitude.  All 
the  inhabitants  were  gathered  to  their  houses ; 
far  the  wild  beasts  in  the  thickets  round,  and 
ths  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  required 
Ikt  aU  who  were  not  heedless  should  be  within 
ths  walla  by  erenfall.  Besides,  Claudius  had 
pvaa  orders  that  after  sunset  the  gates  were 
iot  to  be  opened  on  any  account ;  %o  that  those 
*ho  carelessly  strayed  until  after  that  time 
■en  blocked  out  for  the  night. 

8oon  the  houses  began  to  show  lights  within, 
wi  the  streets  gradually  became  empty.  One 
if  alone  is  heurd  in  the  paved  Fr»torian  way 
Hhat  of  the  leader  Claudius.  He  and  his 
teer  erery  night  paced  the  walls,  to  see  that 
jlwBB  going  on  rightly,  each  taking  half  the 
Aeiit ;  BO  that,  in  a  little  time  after  the  com- 
■aeement  of  the  erening  watch,  they  had 
knriooked  all  its  defences.  This  night  Claudius 
Mfejed  the  western  half,  from  the  Sabrinaf 
|ib  to  the  Pnslorian.  As  he  walked  along  the 
Nqiarts,  he  gazed  thoughtfully  down  the  river 
httks.  Hit  eye  pierced  the  woods  where  the 
hsB  wared  to  tiie  north-west ;  and  speaking 
ll  sadi  of  the  aentinels  as  he  passed  them  in 
tm,  after  giving  orders  at  the  Yenguima  % 
Ilka,  he  pMsed  out,  and  rejoined  his  brother  by 
le  mtM^tmrf  which  stretched  on  each  side 
t  the  road  outside  the  Prstorian  gate.  His 
ithsn  lay  there ;  and  for  a  moment  he  gazed 
^  the  atones  that  bore  their  names  inscribed, 
hose  places  he  well  knew,  and  even  in  the 
ithering  darkness  could  distinguish. 
Bid  hie  get  thence  that  troubled  expression 
•t  eame  upon  his  usually  cheerful  face  P  and 
at  penaive  air  so  unnatural  to  him  P 
"la  all  rightf  "  he  asked  of  Aviragus. 


»  Wrekin. 


t  Severn. 
froin  Fengweni,  the  old  name  of 
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"All  is  safe  on  my  side  of  the  walls/'  re- 
sponded the  brother. 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  the  leader :  "  thou  hast  the 
gate  fast.  Fortius  P" 

**  It  is  well  barred,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
jr. 

"  Why  art  thou  troubled  P"  asked  Aviragus 
of  his  brother,  when  Claudius  was  walking  by 
his  side  in  unusual  moodiness.  ''  Art  thou  ill, 
Claudius?" 

"  No,  Aviragus :  I  feel  a  strange  oppression 
to-night,  but  whence  it  is  I  know  not." 

His  brother  was  startled,  as  such  a  thing  was 
unusual  in  Claudius ;  but  he  did  not  allude  to 
it  again,  but  strove  to  make  Claudius  forget  it, 
by  being  as  cheerful  as  possible. 

When  they  reached  the  house  of  Aviragus 
Claudius  said, — 

"Farewell,  brother." 

"  I  will  go  with  thee,"  said  Aviragus. 

**  Welcome,  then,"  replied  the  elder  brother; 
and  they  imniediately  proceeded  towards  his 
dwelling. 

Though  built  of  brick,  it  was  still  a  fair 
specimen  of  Eoman  architecture,  and  well  de- 
corated on  the  exterior.  They  entered,  and 
almost  at  the  door  met  Helena,  and  in  a 
moment  she  was  in  his  arms. 

They  contrasted  well — those  two  faces :  the 
delicate  and  refined  Boman  profile  of  the  lady, 
with  the  thorough  British  features  of  Claudius — 
she  with  dark  tresses,  he  with  lighter  locks. 
She  was  beautiful  indeed ;  and  not  more  so  in 
features  than  in  sweetness  of  expression.  A 
peace  pervaded  her  whole  countenance,  al- 
though almost  any  moment  might  deprive  her 
of  husband,  child,  kindred,  and  life.  That  repose 
was  caused  by  trust  in  Christ 

As  yet  Claudius  had  not  spoken,  and  she 
also  wondered  at  his  unwonted  and  unwelcome 
stillness. 

"  What  ails  thee,  my  Claudius  P"  she  cried. 

"  Nothing,  dearest,"  he  said ;  and  again  the 
firm  lips  of  the  warrior  pressed  those  of  his 
bride.  He  seemed  to  shake  off  his  melancholy ; 
but  though  another  might  not  have  perceived 
it,  she  could  still  see  that  it  was  but  done  for 
her  sake,  and  that  his  heart  was  sad. 

"  Come  in,"  said  he ;  "  why  linger  we  here  P 
Helena,  thou  hast  not  spoken  to  Aviragus." 

"  I  was  so  absorbed  in  thee,  dearest,"  said 
she,  smiling,  "  that  I  forgot  that  Aviragus  was 
there. — Welcome,  brother ;"  and  giving  him  her 
hand,  she  led  them  both  into  the  hall. 

It  was  covered  with  paintings,  not  of  the 
gods  of  the  Soman  mythology,  but  of  family 
faces,  and  scenery  arranged  in  the  most  tasty 
manner.    The  floor,  also,  was  decked,  but  with 
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patterns  of  flowers  riclily  drawn  and  worthy  of 
place  in  a  mansion  even  of  **  the  Eternal  City" 
itself.  As  was  their  custom  before  the  evening 
meal,  they  sijrnalled  the  harper,  that  they 
might^ — all  in  the  household — join  in  the  even- 
ing hymn.  He  was  a  man  with  grey  beard, 
but  still  expressive  eye :  age  had  not  dimmed 
that,  nor  had  it  weakened  the  rapture  of  his 
impassioned  chords.  A  few  preliminary  notes, 
and  he  began  the  hymn,  '*  Day  hath  descended," 
in  which  all  joined. 

Day  hath  descended ; 

Hemnouti  of  light 
In  the  west  of  pale  blue. 

Shadows  of  ni>;ht, 
Bunlened  with  dew, 
Evening  hath  blended. 

Stiviour  all  holy, 

Jesu  all  blest, 
Now  day  is  dim, 

Giver  of  rest. 
Praises  we  hymn, 
Heartfelt  though  lowly. 

Night  winds  are  sighing 

A  chorus  of  i)eace ; 
Forest  beasts  roam. 

Moonbeams  increase, 
Birds  to  their  homo 
Swiftly  are  flying. 

Thus  for  Thy  coming 

Our  spirits  sigh ; 
Thus  to  that  rest 

Our  BOids  would  fly  ; 
Here  from  Thy  brcant 
No  longer  roaming. 

When  they  had  ceased  the  old  man  went 
out,  and  the  three  moved  towards  the  refectory, 
and  began  partaking  of  supper.  Again  Claudius 
was  unconsciously  silent;  but  suddenly  remem- 
bering himself,  he  cheered  up,  and  speaking  to 
Aviragus,  said, — 

"  If  to-morrow  should  be  as  bright  as  to-day 
has  been,  I  shall  think  it  betokens  frost ;  and 
then,  surely,  we  shall  have  rest  from  fear  of 
the  enemy." 

"  Would  it  might  be  so,"  returned  Aviragus ; 
"  but  I  fear  he  will  not  return  to  the  north  this 
winter,  now  that  so  much  of  it  has  passed.  I 
learned  of  their  being  some  twenty  miles  north- 
ward, about  three  weeks  back." 

**1  should  think  they  have  broken  up  the 
camp  by  this  time,"  said  the  chief.  "  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  depredation  being  committed 
lately ;  but  I  will  send  some  one .  who  may 


bring  intelligence,  that  we  may  at  least  know 
the  truth  of  the  rumour,  and  be  the  more  pre- 
pared.   Fortius  will  do,  I  think." 

"  I  know  of  no  better,"  answered  his  brother. 
"  He  is  one  of  the  most  trusty  of  any  we  have 
in  the  city." 

"True,"  replied  the  elder  Siluriua ;  "aadii 
worthy  of  a  higher  post,  into  which  I  hope 
soon  to  place  him." 

There  was  again  a  silence  amidst  the  party; 
when,  supper  being  ended,  Helena  spoke* — 

"  Dearest,  come  and  look  at  thj  boy." 

Clasping  her  affectionately » he  rose  to  gtn 
at  the  sweet  face  of  his  sleeping  boy. 

"  Thou  wilt  come,  also,  Ariragaa,"  added 
she. 

''I  must  begone,  sister,"  he  replied;  '''til 
time  I  beheld  how  all  passes  in  the  oity." 

'*!  will  come  soon,"  said  Claudioa;  "wilt 
thou  not  wait  for  me  F" 

"  Yes,"  he  responded ;  and  they  went  to  set 
the  sleeping  treasure. 

A  cloud  was  passing  over  the  alambere^i 
face,  giving  sign  of  a  troubled  dream,  but  tW 
mother's  hand  soon  soothed  the  little  cheeki 
and  the  sorrow  broke  in  smiles.  Whilst  thflf 
yet  gazed,  a  messenger  from  one  of  the  gst» 
keepers  was  announced. 

"  Bring  him  hither  instantly,"  aaid  Clandioi. 
The  servant  went  out  and  soon  reappeared 
with  the  soldier,  the  ISilurii  waiting  anziooilf 
meantime  to  know  his  message. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  the  Pict  at  the  Vet- 
guima  gate  i    They  are  strong  and  nomeroUi* 

*'  Tell  Festus  I  am  coming,"  oried  Clandiui 
and  at  the  same  instant  Aviragua  rushed  ost 
with  the  messenger. 

The  Pict !  She  had  heard  that  name  befon 
when  escaping  from  the  walls  of  the  sacked 
Eboracum — where  her  father  had  died  in  the  d^ 
fence.  But  with  what  a  chilling  horror  it  iiei 
upon  her  ears,  as  beside  her  hoaband  and  btf 
sleeping  babe  their  coming  was  annooneed !  Sk 
sank,  as  lifeless,  upon  the  pavement:  and  ok 
agony  I  he  may  not — dare  not  atay— or,  en 
another  hour,  all  might  be  lost  s  though  thai 
his  bride  lay  swooning. 

*'Hoel!''  he  called— in  hia  anguiah  teani 
able  to  speak. 

The  old  man  came  in. 

"  Take  care  of  thy  mistresa  and  the  fasW 
said  he  to  the  bard.  "  If  the  Sabnna  pkt 
should  be  opened,  take  her  to  Brawiniam.*  i 
will  rejoin  her  there  should  I  surTiTe.* 

It  was  grief  to  him  too  bitter  for  tears ;  M 
the  harper's  eyes  were  streaming.     CUadisi 
kissed  his  wife  fervently  and  departed-    IW 
*  Ludlow. 
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struggle  wat  fierce  within  his  breast ;  but  the 
8t«m  call  of  duty  carried  his  aching  heart 
towards  the  Cambrian  square,  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting. 

What  a  scene  lay  before  him  1 — faces  in  the 
drear  moonlight  that  wore  all  expressions  of 
fear.  The  Pict !  it  was  at  all  times  a  terrible 
name,  but  what  in  the  night-hour  P  But  the 
Bcenes  he  paased  seemed  to  the  mind  of  Clau- 
dius but  an  empty  dream ;  for  his  heart  was 
with  his  Helena  imd  babe.  Once  the  struggle 
within  had  almost  overcome  him,  but  duty  soon 
roused  him,  and  he  rapidly  reached  the  meet- 
ing.place.  Mu£9ed  Toices  giving  orders  and 
gathering  steps  sounded  lightly  all  around. 
None  but  the  brave  were  there.  The  brave 
and  the  princely  Claudius,  full  of  sorrow  as  he 
was,  thus  hastily  addressed  them: 

"  Fellow  soldiers,  we  are  too  few  to  think  of 
saving  ourselves ;  we  must  fall.  But  we  may 
deliver  our  brethren,  and  thus  follow  the 
example  of  our  Saviour.  Stand  to  the  last  like 
men,  then  our  wives  and  children  may  have  a 
chance  of  escape.  Be  this  our  battle  cry — 
*  Christ  is  our  Chief.'  He  will  arm  us  for  the 
conflict.' 

When  he  had  ceased,  one  of  the  last  comers 
stepping  up  to  him,  said : 

"My  lord,  the  rabble  are  rushing  to  the 
Pnetorian  gate,  and  must  even  now  be  close 
upon  it.** 

Expecting  what  would  be  the  consequences 
if  the  rabble  were  allowed  to  pursue  their  own 
way,  and  determined  to  keep  the  gates  closed, 
Claudius  bade  Aviragus  do  as  he  judged  best ; 
and  then,  with  a  trusty  band,  he  set  forth  for 
the  Pnsiorian  gate.  He  was  juat  in  time. 
PortiuB  and  his  o(nnpanions  could  scarce  keep 
the  gate  barred,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
One  of  them,  indeed,  had  already  fallen  beneath 
the  fury  of  the  rout.  As  soon  as  he  came  near, 
raising  his  voice  above  the  cries  of  the  multi- 
tade,  Claudius  demanded : 

"Who  are  ye  that  dare  to  counteract  my 
orders  thus  in  the  hour  of  danger?  Are  ye 
eitisens  or  traitors  P  H^ioe ;  prove  yourselves 
men  if  there  be  any  manliness  in  you ;  but  if  ye 
be  unable  to  aid  in  the  defence,  back  to  your 
homes.  If  we  cannot  hold  out,  a  trumpet  shall 
thrice  be  sounded  for  you  to  depart  by  the 
Sabrina  gate  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
There  the  enemy  cannot  follow  you,  except 
over  oar  dead  bodies." 

The  crowd,  abashed  at  his  presence,-  gave 
way,  80  that  he  and  his  band  quickly  ap- 
proached the  beleaguered  keepers.  It  was  a 
momentary  hush.  Soon  after  voices  were  again 
wrangling,  and  one  was  heard  shouting,  "  Open 


the  gate ;"  and  again  those  nearest  began  to 
struggle  with  the  guards. 

"Cut  him  down,"  cried  Claudius,  sternly. 
The  command  was  obeyed,  and  the  remainder 
recoiled  from  the  leader  and  his  men,  who  had 
now  arrived  at  the  wall.  Soon  afterwards  the 
crowd  sank  away  when  they  saw  their  chiefs 
determined  manner.  He  then  left  his  com- 
panions at  the  gate,  and  quiokly  mounting  the 
wall  he  hastened  to  rejoin  Aviragus,  who  was 
busy  repelling  a  desperate  assault  which  the 
Scots  had  made  near  to  the  Yenguima  gate,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  city. 

Claudius  was  fearful  lest  the  gate-keepers 
should  again  be  attacked  by  the  frightened 
mob ;  so,  seeing  that  the  force  commanded  by 
his  brother  had  kept  the  Scots  at  bay  as  yet, 
he  hastened  round  the  city  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  defences,  leaving  word  at  the  Sabrina 
gate  that,  when  the  trumpet  was  thrice  sounded, 
it  should  be  opened  for  the  citizens  to  escape. 
As  he  rode  through  the  streets  on  his  return, 
he  found  them  empty,  but  the  inhabitants  were 
at  their  doors,  with  pallid  lips  and  cheeks, 
waiting  only  to  hear  the  signal  to  depart. 
He  passed  near  his  dwelling.  Oh  to  see  his 
beloved  Helena  once  more !  How  he  yearned 
for  his  wife  and  babe  1  The  lips  he  had  kissed 
were  unconscious;  might  he  not  onc€  more 
press  them,  and  feel  their  touch  given  warm  in 
return  ?  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  voice 
was  still.  Oh  to  have  but  one  sweet  glance 
from  them  I  to  hear  the  tone  of  that  loved  voice 
once  more !  It  would  be  the  last,  for  he  knew 
that  death  was  near.  .  .  Twould  be  but  for  a 
moment.  Would  it  strengthen  him  the  better 
to  die?  No;  it  would  unnerve  them  botli. 
And  what  of  the  rest  of  his  companions,  to 
whom  the  privilege  was  denied  P  Away !  he  is 
wanted  where  the  foe  presses  hard. 

Fraying  for  strength,  he  soon  reached  the 
place  of  conflict.  He  found  that  the  citizens 
had  kept  their  walls  well,  and  had  foiled  every 
attack  which  the  Pict  had  made  on  them  thus 
far.  Immediately  he  joined  in  urging  the  de- 
fence; and,  enconraged  by  his  presence,  the 
Britons  fight  with  renewed  vigour,  and  keep 
the  foe  back.    So  the  night  passed. 

It  was  about  two  hours  before  dawn :  all  their 
arrows  are  spent,  and  tbey  have  nothing  save 
tiles,  stones,  and  their  good  swords  for  the 
battle.  Hark !  there  is  a  thundering  at  the 
Yenguirna  gate ;  a  hammering  that  makes  the 
wall  beside  it  quiver ;  and  from  the  eastern  side 
the  walls  are  battered  with  such  fury,  that  even 
Soman  masonry  seems  as  if  it  must  give  way 
before  the  strength  of  the  blow.  Claudius  saw 
that  they  now  could  not  hold  out  much  longer* 
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'*  Blow  the  signal/'  he  called  to  the  tram- 
peter. 

Immediately  along  the  streets  of  Uirocon, 
there  pealed  that  thrice-sounded  call.  .  .  The 
steed  of  the  trumpeter  was  seen  to  dash  to  the 
middle  of  the  ciiy,  and  then  the  sound  rose 
again.  Onoe  more  it  rang,  and  the  whole  of 
IJirocon  was  confusion  and  distress.  Away ! 
the  gate  is  opened.  Pouring  through  its  por- 
tals, and  rushing  across  the  bridge,  not  a  few 
lost  their  lives  in  the  madness  of  the  flight.  A 
few  of  the  citizens  were  self-possessed  enough 
to  remain  till  the  rush  was  over.  These  passed 
out  without  injury;  and  amongst  the  last  of 
them  was  the  lady  Helena. 

Desperate  was  the  strife  at  the  Yenguirna 
gate.  The  houses  round  were  torn  down,  so  as 
to  find  missiles  wherewith  to  fling  on  the 
assailants.  One  hour  they  kept  them  at  bay. 
Then  the  gates  broke  in  with  a  crash.  But  not 
yet  have  all  the  flying  citizens  passed  over  the 
bridge.  In  rushed  the  savage  enemy ;  but  the 
Britons  are  ready  for  them.  Flinging  them- 
selves from  the  walls,  they  form,  beside  the 
broken  buildings,  a  barrier  that  the  Pict  must 
crash  before  he  can  advance  further.  The 
Scots  battering  fruitlessly  at  the  bulwarks  near 
the  Prstorian  gate,  leave  it  to  join  their  com- 
panions, and  rush  like  a  river  into  the  city 

street The  fight  begins  as  each  man 

closes  in ;  and  desperate  is  the  struggle. 

The  Britons  strive  in  vain  to  hold  their 
ground ;  they  are  forced^  back.  Hark !  It  is 
Aviragus  and  his  men ;  they  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  hard-pressed  veterans.  Now  they  at  least 
may  stay  the  progress  of  the  masses  of  the 
North.  "  Christ  is  our  Chief,"  rings  the  voice 
of  Claudius.  "  Christ  is  our  Chief,"  repeat  his 
brother's  men,  whilst  Pagan  yells  answered  the 
battle  cry.  The  Christians  have  gained  strength ; 
they  can  stand  firm,  and  Aviragus  is  in  front. 
See!  he  hath  felled  the  dark  and  haughty 
Trenmor.  Arcath  strikes  the  elder  Silurius; 
griping  the  leader's  neck,  he  dashes  his  club 
upon  his  head.  No!  a  targe  hath  come 
between.  It  is  shivered,  but  Claudius  is  un- 
hurt. With  all  his  force  gathered  in  his  sword- 
arm,  he  plunges  his  blade  into  the  Scottish 
chieftbain's  breast  Arcath's  hold  is  loosed,  and 
he  falls  back  upon  the  pavement. 

With  what  arduous  toil  passed  the  sunny 
mom!  Now  they  repel  every  assault  of  the 
heathen.  Now  they  are  driven  back;  and 
many  are  the  hands  that  grasp  the  blade  in 
death,  many  the  hearts  that  lie  in  blood  for  the 
enemy  to  trample  upon  them,  ere  they  tear 
down  their  homes,  or  press  on  to  the  oonquest. 
•But  each  man  ii  missed  in  the  Chriitian  ranks, 


whilst  the  gaps  in  the  legions  of  the  North  an 
filled  instantly  by  men  who  seem  to  gather  ii 
greater  numbers.  Mark  how  the  flames  burs 
from  the  surrounding  buildings, — ^but  they  mus 
never  yield.  No;  labour  on,  brave  Britons 
there  are  wives  who  must  fall  defenceless  L 
insult  and  death  if  ye  give  way ;  there  are  chil 
dren  who  must  call  in  vain  on  their  fathers  t 
aid.  Is  it  their  death-scream  that  ye  heaic 
Oh,  think  of  your  Almighty  Chief  when  tt 
body  waxes  so  faint  that  the  limbs  sink  pow^ 
less  by  your  side.  Think  of  Him.  He  i^ 
give  strength  unto  the  battle ! 

Gradually  the  thick  smoke  doses  round,  anc 
the  scorching  flames  burst  from  the  buildii^ 
on  either  hand.  But  still,  wherever  the  hoUett 
of  the  fight  makes  the  tired  citizens  reel,  faint, 
recoil,  there  are  the  two  Silurii ;  wherever  ih§ 
fallen-in  buildings — ^burning  indeed — ^makesa 
undefended  way  for  the  legicftis  of  the  l^orfclib 
there  are  the  two  SiluriL  There,  where  tlii 
suffocating  volumes  drive  back  their  sinkiag 
band, — there,  where  the  invader  bears  head  dun 
head  down  before  him,  lifeless, — passing  hm 
man  to  man,  and  spot  to  spot,  cheering,  et" 
couraging,  supporting, — are  seen  those  tfs 
bleeding  forms,  pale,  smarting,  but  still  battliag. 
Nor  are  the  men  unworthy  of  such  leadsiii 
Desperate,  each  man  seizes  his  antagonist,  oalj 
to  loosen  when  one  or  other  of  them  falls  life* 
less  on  the  ground.  Oh  that  such  fortitalt 
should  sink  before  the  masses  that  preaa  on!  •  • 
Human  flesh,  alas !  must  give  way,  yet  tky 
endure  till  life  seems  life  no  longer.  On  til! 
the  noon  they  keep  their  bleeding  post;  A 
length  outnumbered,  choked  by  the  roUi||l 
smoke,  with  the  dead  piled  before  them«  it  k 
in  vain  they  stand;  the  heat  is  agony i  tti 
like  a  falling  clifl*  the  bands  give  way. 

*<  Ha ! "  burst  from  the  Northern  lipt,  as  wW 
a  savage  and  triumphant  laugh  thay  kBffti' 
No :  they  have  only  retreated  from  the  mirtet 
ing  flames,  again  to  renew  the  conflict.  Evflf = 
moment  aids  the  flying.  The  streeta  that  op*: 
on  each  hand  flll  with  the  gathering  8oil»i: 
On  front  and  flank  the  citizens  are  anailsdtM 
the  cool  air  hath  nerved  them ;  and  onee  flMtf 
the  enemy's  assaults  are  baffled.  ^ 

Mark  the  tall  Cuthbar,  with  thoee  fimbs  M 
would  grace  a  giant's  frame.  Hia  eyes  haM 
never  been  dimmed  by  tears  of  ajmpadf^ 
His  brow  hath  never  contracted  wi^  Ifei 
anguish  of  the  sword-gasL  He  bean  Umrnti 
Claudius.  Strength  like  a  deluge  dwells  h 
those  upraised  arms.  The  two  are  joiEedli 
fight.  Oh,  help !  those  limbs  from  wkick  Hi 
life-stream  trickles  can  never  match  Iks  iHi 
muscles  of  the  foe.    In  rain  Avingoa  i 
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ire  hit  broilier.  The  Plots  laugh  at 
^mpti.  Help ;  two  of  the  band  of 
(h  forth,  but  they  are  instantly  cut 
then  one  sweep  of  sword-blade  and 
iat  cheered  them  on  hath  ceased  for 
last  failing  tones,  feebly  uttering  the 
had  taught  them— "  Christ  is  our 

'  the  hope  of  the  fight  is  rested  on 
^er,  with  bloodless  face,  and  limbs 
en  with  every  stroke  to  give  way; 

desperately  to  reach  thy  brother's 
3y  cannot  keep  him  back  now.  He 
rough  the  ranks,  like  a  tornado 
ie  reeds,  and  stands  above  his 
ody. 

Hark!  a  crash;  a  pitiful  cry  of 
e  emporium  hath  fallen,  and  North - 

aa  well  at  the  crushed  beasts,  lie 

bringr  a  sound  of  hope.    Hope! 

an  all-absorbing  power  it  fills  the 
the  despairing!  Weariness  is  for- 
r.  On  through  the  splashing  pools 
ind  the  opposite  Scots  are  at  their 
it  is  storm  conflict.  Carul  is  down ; 
uamL  Swaran  is  quivering  as  the 
ce  rends  his  breast.  Cuthbar  is 
I  British  blade ;  his  lips  contract  in 
y,  and  he  falls  heavily  upon  the 
iiuath  can  scarce  stagger  whilst  he 
imself  with  his  trembling  weapon; 

his  feet  with  grim  determination  till 
irob  of  life  is  gone.  Larthon,  the 
ced ;  Harold,  the  red-haired  North- 
the  gtem  Toscar,  are  tottering  over 

of  their  mangled  clansmen.  Now 
st  chief,  Cormac.  It  is  the  brave 
that  struggles  with  the  maddened 
TUggles !  Oh  for  an  arm  to  save  the 
ir!  Vain  wish  .  .  he  lies  dead  by 
f  Claudius.  Beuceus  hath  sprung  to 
ihief.  One  blow — ^his  eyes  film— his 
tch  slowly  out — and  the  noble  form 
lie  dead  SiluriL  Then  the  remaining 
llied  round  the  dead  even  with  more 
n  they  had  fought  beside  the  living. 
t  their  death  like  men,  and  worthy  of 
are  the  men  who  meet  it.    There  is 

fierce  onset;  one  more  protracted 
jid  the  savage  heathen  hath  trampled 
»iemy. 

•       ••••• 

Mil  of  Uirocon  lie  silent.  The  city 
sitaaeni,  but  they  are  all  voiceless, 
la  have  died  out,  and  the  marauder 
rted.  It  is  sunset,  aJhl  two  footsteps 
er  the  dead.    With  torch  they  scan 

One  hath  a  boy  in  her  frail  arms; 


the  other  is  an  aged  maa  with  a  harp  by  his 
side :  they  are  the  old  bard  and  the  queenly 
Helena.  Alas,  how  altered  I  They  have  found 
them, — the  two  faces  of  the  dead  Silurii.  The 
lady  hath  not  spoken,  but  with  blank  gaze  she 
looks  into  the  features  of  her  dead.  .* .  . 

Listen  I  Away !  There  is  a  sound  of  hoofs 
in  the  Praetorian  way.  Hurt  not  the  lonely,  O 
rider ! 

"Who  art  thouP"  demanded  the  stranger 
fiercely. 

She  stirred  not,  but  the  old  man  answered 
undauntedly,  "  A  Briton,  Pagan."  .   .   . 

The  horseman  hath  struck  them  both,  and 
the  harper  with  his  mistress  and  her  boy  lie 
side  by  side  over  the  cold  Silurii.  .  .   . 

Another  noon,  and  he  revived ;  the  stroke 
had  only  stunned  him.  He  rose  and  looked 
into  the  pallid  face  of  Helena  ;~she  will  not 
wake  again  !  In  silent  grief  he  turned  away. 
He  reached  the  shattered  gates  and  broken 
ramparts,  and  trode  in  his  solitary  sadness  the 
path  to  the  Uirocon  mountain.  With  feeble 
steps  he  trode,  for  the  blow  had  weakened  him. 
In  about  two  hours  he  reached  its  base,  and 
with  many  a  fall  and  clamber  reached  the 
summit.  The  sun  was  low :  he  raised  his  eyes 
upon  the  scenes  beneath  him, — the  hills  with 
which  his  childhood  had  been  familiar,  the 
plain  in  which  he  had  dwelt  with  the  beloved 
ones  now  gone,  the  river  on  whose  ripples  the 
coracle  had  borne  him;  and  memory  told  of 
years  long  passed.  Pond  remembrances  and 
old  faces  came  back  vividly  before  him.  It  was 
too  much :  his  pent-up  feelings  burst  forth  in 
tears;  he  struck  his  harp-strings,  and  in  a 
voice  which  told  that  winter  now  had  chilled 
his  breast,  he  sang  "  Sleep  on  I " 

Sleep  on  1  for  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  ever 
Hath  mingled  your  dust  with  your  kindred  of 
clay: 
Yea,  sleep  in  your  bliss,  to  be  separate  never 
From  Him  from  whose  bosom  'twas  hwguor  to 
stay. 

Oh  red  in  embrace  was  the  spirit  that  bore  ye 

From  hence  to  that  tearless  and  deathless  abode  ; 
But  deep  as  the  slumber  the  joys  that  woke  o'er 
ye, 
And  hallowed  the  dawn  of  your  meeting  with 
God. 

And  there,  till  the  mom  of  immortal  awaking, 
Ye  vdil  rest  iu  His  smile  with  your  Leader  and 
Guide; 
And  then,  midst   His  sheep,    whilst  Creation  is 
quaking, 
In  perfect  repose  and  sweet  peace  shall  abide. 
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Then   deep!    for  the   throne   thiit  lor  ever   re- 
maineth. 
The  reign  of  the  spotieae,  the  seats  by  His  side. 
And  the  garments  of  white  that  no  sin  ever  staineth. 
Are  yoors— for  He  bought  them,  the  Sayiour  that 
died. 


The  last  strains  rang  feeblj ;  his  hand 
could  more  the  chords.  When  he  had 
he  fell  back  upon  the  cold  sod  of  the  I 
mountain,  and  the  setting  sun  gilded 
man's  locks  that  were  clotted  and  di 
death. 


Stmtt,    %xt,   anb    Ipbtorg* 


CHIHA    AID    THE    GHIHESE. 


in.— MAEEIAGE  AMONGST  THE  CHINESE. 


[E  preliminaries  and  ceremonies  of 
marriage  amongst  the  Chinese  throw 
considerable  light  upon  their  social 
state ;  and  although  much  might  be 
said  of  the  degradation  of  marriage 
into  a  matter  of  parental  bargaining  instead  of 
mutual  affection,  the  superstitious  follies  which 
precede  and  follow  the  betrothment,  and  the  im- 
posed widowhood  of  the  unmarried  woman  on 
tiie  death  of  her  affianced,  we  confess  that,  in 
the  absence  of  Christianity,  we  are  thankful 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  this  respect 
is  no  worse. 

Setting  aside— writes  the  Eev.  W.  C.  Milne 
— the  peculiarities  of  hetrothment,  and  the 
general  seclusion  of  the  engaged  lady  imtil  the 
happy  day  of  union,  it  is  my  decided  conviction 
that,  among  the  Chinese,  "  marriage  is  honour- 
able." I  claim  this  admission  in  favour  of  that 
people,  on  the  following  considerations, — that 
their  common  law  permits  but  one  legal  wife ; 
that  the  vox  populi  compels  a  man  to  fulfil  the 
marriage  contract  made  on  his  behalf  by  parents 
or  guardians ;  that  both  the  day  and  the  for- 
malities of  wedding  are  held  in  universal 
esteem ;  ftnd  that  man  and  wife,  on  their  eleva- 
tion to  their  improved  statas,  are  the  recipients 
of  unanimous  congratulations  from  all  quarters. 
The  first  step  towards  wedlock  is  the  betrothal 
of  the  parties.  Although  the  case  is  rare,  I 
can  cite  that  of  a  young  man  who,  being  with- 
out parents  or  guardians,  was  himself  the  prime 
mover  in  forming  his  alliance.  Often  the  pri- 
mary arrangements  are  made  by  the  parents  of 
the  respective  families;  and  even  before  the 
birth  of  their  children,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
mothers  and  fathers  to  make  contracts  for 
them.  But  usually  in  such  negotiations,  the 
services  of  a  match-maker  are  called  in ; — the 
part  of  a  "  mei-jin,"  or  go-between,  being  by 


no  means  regarded  as  offieious,  nor  in  an 
light  than  respectable.  The  performe 
presumed,  is  of  good  character  for  ju4 
and  veracity:  otherwise  his  craft  woi 
endangered.  It  is  understood  likewise  t 
mediator  is  well  acquainted  with  the  < 
stances  and  reputation  of  both  familii 
reliance  is  placed  in  his  honesty,  as  the  a 
money  is  paid  through  his  hands  to  the 
of  the  girl.  Preliminary  to  final  arrangi 
a  serious  item  punctiliously  examined 
horoscope  of  the  two  individvals ; — the 
being  to  ascertain  on  comparison  tfa 
year,  months  day,  and  howr  of  their  res 
births  involve  nothing  unfavourable 
union.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  co 
phrase  for  a  marriage  engagement,  c4 
Uze,  "passing  the  eight  chaiucters/'  or 
that  is,  that  the  four  questions  on  eitk 
above  specified  do  tally.  Under  these 
stances  the  betrothment  is  to  be  sani 
Although  the  age  at  which  Chinese  n 
not  so  early  as  has  sometimes  been  repi 
in  foreign  books,  it  is  not  fixed  or  unifoi 
actual  day  for  the  Wedding  depends 
didwm  of  a  fortune-teller,  or  a  foitoni 
book  like  the  Imperial  Almanac  Batprt 
that  all  things  are  favourable  to  tilie  an 
the  means  of  the  intended  husband  suiti 
ceremonials  at  different  steps  of  the  neg< 
are  numerous  and  tiring. 

A  girl  in  her  teens,  or  before  she  is 
marriageable,  is  often  seen  with  a  knot 
on  one  side  of  the  head,  and  a  slip  or  ti 
ing  down  either  cheek.  But  on  her  bt 
the  custom  still  prevails,  probably  of 
date,  as  thus  described  in  a  Chinese 
"  When  a  girl  gets  engaged,  her  hmir  i 
behind,  and  she  wears  the  hair-pin  of 
in  sign  thereof;  *'  and  the  oolebimlioi 
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lent  iB  attended  with  endless  ceremonies 
tings, — especially  in  tlie  young  lady's 
One  eveniog  I  stumbled  into  a  friend's 
cpiorant  of  there  being  a  family  gather- 
the  time  for  such  an  affair.  There  I 
large  company  in  the  midst  of  a  feast, 
wondrous  exposi  of  silks,  ornaments, 
ruits,  Ac  These  were  presents  upon 
rothment  of  my  host's  sister;  as  the 
^ment  of  a  nuptial  engagement  is  a  sure 
)r  the  friends,  particularly  on  the  bride- 
side,  to  express  their  satisfaction  by 

crisis  is  of  no  mean  import  in  the  history 
Chinese  couple ;  for  hereafter  both  are 
Y  bound  and  pledged.  Should  the 
loweTer,  lose  his  intended  by  death,  he 
r  no  tie  whatever,  and  he  may  form  a 
engagement  when  he  pleases.  But  it  is 
erse  with  a  young  woman  in  parallel 
itances,  who,  to  consult  public  opinion 
retain  the  respect  of  her  own  circle,  will 
any  other  proposal,  and  choose  to  *'  live 
is."  When  satisfactory  recommenda- 
in  be  offered  of  her  virtuous  and  upright 
Qent  through  a  life  of  widowhood,  there 

of  government  honours  being  lavished 
t.g,  public  monuments  of  marble  erected 
noriam."  The  Chinese  cite  instances  of 
women  who  have  preferred  suicide  to 
ing  themselves  and  dishonouring  the 
d  by  violating  this  rule  of  well-bred 
On  this  account,  it  is  not  uncommon 

bereaved  maiden,  on  the  death  of  her 
d,  to  submit  to  an  abridged  ceremony  of 

her  father's  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
herself  under  the  shelter  and  control  of 
ler-in-law.  By  this  procedure  she  con- 
le  obligationB  of  her  widow-state, 
r  the  ratification  of  the  matrimonial 
nent,  it  is  concluded  that  the  young  lady 
»ep  a  strict  seclusion.  Perhaps  it  may 
with  truth  that  this  is  a  Chinese  rule  in 
fe.  That  it  Is  not  universal  in  China 
f  admits  of  a  question.  Among  the 
classes,  I  have  seen  girls  who  had  been 
Bimediately  on  betrothal  to  theb  mother- 
ly to  be  maintained  there  and  provided 
til  they  became  marriageable.  Mean- 
lej  are  employed  as  helps  in  the  family. 
•eehision  of  woman  is  insisted  upon  in 
I  which  can  afford  to  shut  up  their  wives 
ightexs  in  *'  inner  apartments."    Such  a 

limits  the  eirele  of  acquaintance  and 
arse  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  one's  own 
•  ;  and  as  a  further  consequence,  a  cold 

is  enoovraged  <m  visiting  even  these 
m ;  «ad  in  going  out  of  the  house  close 


sedans  are  used,  as  if  to  shut  out  observation  of 
men  and  things.  Still,  curiosity  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  outside  world  cannot  entirely  be 
extinguished.  This  ofben  is  awakened,  excited, 
and  fed  by  the  maid-servants,  female  hair- 
dressers, doctresses,  and  nurses,  who  super- 
abound  in  the  families  of  the  rich. 

Mr.  Fortune  bears  a  similar  testimony  to 
Mr.  Milne's  on  this  point.  He  says:— "It  is 
quite  true  that  Chinese  custom,  in  this  respect, 
differs  entirely  from  ours;  and  that  the  females 
here,  like  those  of  most  Half-civilized  or  bar- 
barous nations,  are  kept  in  the  background,  and 
are  not  considered  as  on  an  equality  with  their 
husbands.  For  example,  they  do  not  sit  at  the 
same  table.  When  a  '  sing-song '  or  theatrical 
performance  is  got  up,  they  are  put  in  a  place 
out  of  view,  where  they  can  see  all  that  is 
going  on,  and  yet  remain  unseen.  But  for  all 
this,  they  are  not  entirely  secluded  from 
society ;  at  least  they  used  frequently  to  honour 
me  with  their  presence,  and  crowd  round  me  with 
the  greatest  curiosity.  At  first  they  used  to  be 
extremely  shy,  and  only  took  sly  peeps  at  me 
from  behind  doors  and  through  windows.  By 
and  by,  however,  their  strong  curiosity  con- 
quered their  bashfulness,  and  then  they  used 
to  stand  and  look  on  very  composedly.  They 
generally,  however,  kept  at  a  little  distance, 
and  whenever  a  movement  was  made  towards 
where  they  stood,  they  pretended  to  be  vastly 
frightened,  and  ran  away ;  but  they  soon  came 
back  again."* 

In  general — continues  Mr.  Milne — ^prepara- 
tions for  the  happy  union  extend  over  a  long 
period ;  but  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that,  while 
the  young  gentleman  may  not  be  thoughtless* 
in  all  probability  the  juvenile  bride  is  the  more 
anxious  of  the  two  about  the  coming  day.  With 
some  women,  there  is  great  painstaking  to  pre- 
pare their  trousteau,  especially  pillows,  cover- 
lets, &c.,  on  which  embroidery  can  be  worked. 
This  forms  part  and  parcel  of  the  betrothment- 
money, — being  defrayed  out  of  the  affianced 
gentleman's  pocket.  As  the  memorable  day 
approaches,  the  bride  has  to  be  arrayed  in  her 
best  attire,  which  likewise  she  has  to  arrange, 
and  in  which  she  has  more  assistance  from  kind, 
perhaps  officious  neighbours,  than  she  needs  or 
is  thankful  for.  A  young  woman,  at  whose 
marriage  I  was  a  guest,  had  a  day  or  two  pre- 
vious undergone  the  ceremony  of  "  uncovering 
the  face."  Her  maiden  tresses  were  put  up 
and  the  frontal  hair  was  shaven  off,  so  that  the 
forehead  assumed  a  peculiar  openness,  which  has 
come  to  be  a  badge  of  the  married  woman  in 
China.  To  this  practice  probably  is  to  be  traced 

•  Fortune's  "Wandering  in  China,"  pp  319,  820. 
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the  expression  kaumien,  or  "  uncovering  the 
face."  A  parting  feast  was  set  out  by  tlie 
relatives.  In  her  wedding  habit  the  young 
woman  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  occupied  by 
the  female  guests.  The  men  were  feasting  in 
another  compartment.  The  bridegroom  too,  at 
his  father's  home,  where  there  was  a  round  of 
calls  and  feastings  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion, had  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  being 
"  capped,"  which  was  performed  by  his  father's 
hands  as  a  preliminary  essential  to  married 
life. 

On  the  auspicious  day  itself,  I  hastened  to 
witness  the  lady  leave  her  mother's  home,  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  She  was  in  the 
little  room,  to  which  her  earliest  associations 
had  been  confined,  surrounded  by  women  and 
matrons  (her  mother  among  them)  weeping  and 
wailing.  She  had  trimmed  herself,  powdered 
her  face,  rouged  her  lips,  musked  her  robes, 
and,  as  she  could  afford  them,  displayed  her 
finest  jewels.  Had  she  been  too  poor  to  have 
jewellery  by  her,  she  could  readily  have  sup- 
plied herself  for  the  time  at  the  nearest 
pawnbroker's.  At  last  the  bridal  chair  was  at 
the  door,  with  chair-bearers  and  musicians.  A 
concourse  of  spectators  stood  outaide,  eager,  if 
not  impatient,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tin- 
niang^  alias  **  the  new  woman."  After  the  pro- 
cession was  duly  arranged,  the  bride  was  car- 
ried out  of  her  room,  as  if  vi  et  armis,  by  her 
brothers,  and  she  was  placed  in  her  nuptial 
sedan  seemingly  in  a  helpless  condition.  When 
carried  out  of  her  father's  house,  she  was  lifted 
over  a  pan  of  lighted  charcoal.  This  precaution 
was  explained  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  lady 
carrying  off  with  her  all  the  good  fortunes  of 
the  family  1  ^hat  is  one  interpretation,  but 
there  may  be  others  equally  absurd.  The  chair 
was  capacious  and  elegant*  The  bride  sat 
within,  arrayed  in  a  cloak  fringed  with  tiny 
tinkling  beUs,  and  on  her  head  she  wore  a 
singularly-shaped  hat,  with  a  veil  of  beads,  &c., 
that  almost  completely  covered  her  face.  Every 
symbol  of  gaiety  was  exhibited,  identified  with 
their  notions  of  a  wedding  occasion,  when, 
according  to  their  phraseology,  **  the  phosnixes 
sing  in  harmony»"  and  compatible  with  the 
bridegroom's  finances.  The  whole  retinue 
hurried  on  along  winding  streets  lined  with 
staring  spectators,  preceded  by  men  and  boys 
with  torches  and  crackers.  By  this  time  a 
mes8«nger  had  announced  that  the  lady  was 
approaching,  and  all  was  astir  at  the  bride- 
groom's, where  the  gates  were  opened  to 
receire  the  gaudy  banners,  pink  umbrellas, 
red  boxes,  and  other  pieces  of  baggage,  which 
hATftlded    the   bride.      Presently  the  chair- 


bearers  rushed  in.  Three  heavy  crackers  ini 
mated  that  the  bridal  sedan  had  actually  com 
This  conveyance  was  attended  by  four  bridei 
maids  on  foot,  in  black  dresses  and  with  pin 
sashes ;  but  they  were  old  women !  A  sing^ 
larly  dressed  mistress  of  ceremonies  came  out  ] 
accost  the  young  bride.  As  she  stepped  out  < 
her  chair,  a  horse-saddle  was  laid  on  the  flooj 
over  which  she  had  to  stride.  Her  four  maidi 
supported  the  lady  in  passing  into  the  inaci 
apartments.  Here  she  met  the  bridegroom, 
who,  by  the  way,  had  to  be  searched  for  aod 
led  out  for  introduction  to  his  future  companioa, 
— a  farce  sometimes  played  at  a  Chinese  wed- 
ding, as  if  to  denote  extreme  modestf  or 
timidity  on  the  part  of  the  husband  in  enterinf 
on  his  new  responsibilities.  The  couple  oa 
meeting  knelt  down  and  paid  their  religiooi 
devoirs  to  '*  Heaven."  Next,  a  document  witk 
the  marriage  contract  was  publicly  and  diitinei^ 
read.  Worship  was  then  paid  at  the  aneestni 
tablets  of  the  husband's  family.  After  this,  tb 
pair  were  conducted  into  the  bridal  chambu^ 
which  immediately  was  crowded  with  frieodi 
and  visitors.  Here  standing  side  by  side,  t*t 
cups  of  wine-syrup  joined  by  a  scariet  thread 
were  exchanged  between  the  couple.  This  psit 
of  the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  what  il 
called  sahchung,  or  throwing  a  plateful  d 
various  fruits,  berries,  and  confections  aiMH| 
the  crowds  of  spectators,  who  were  eager  H 
pick  up  what  they  could.  On  this  the  hoMf 
groom  "  came  out  of  his  chamber  rejoieiif4 
The  bride  was  detained  within  to  be  unveUl 
and  to  change  her  upper  dress,  which  hy  Ai 
time  must  have  become  excessively  cumbeiMM 
As  usual,  that  evening  closed  with  f<M>^ 
— men  and  women  in  separate  apartmentsl  ^ 
the  female  branch,  the  bride  opened  the  " 
by  appearing  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
ledging  through  one  of  her  attendant 
'<  Worthy  matrons  and  young  ladies,  the 
desires  to  offer  her  respectful  thanks  to  JM 
for  your  kindness  and  attention."  She 
for  a  while  seated  herself  at  the  tabb, 
the  other  ladies  partook  of  the  repast 
the  men  had  taken  their  seats,  the 
came  forward  to  pour  wine  into  eaeh 
cup :  and  the  master  of  oeremonies 
that  the  bridegroom  wished  to  exprsM  U 
obligations  to  the  friends  who  bad  koMili 
him  with  their  presence  on  the  itossafl 
Supper  being  ended,  the  bride  appeared  m  d 
gentlemen's  supper-room  to  aeknowkdlfs  Ik 
honour  they  had  conferred  on  her.  Tks  iH 
concluded  at  a  very  late  hour ;  and  wt  k 
the  nuptial  pair  to  their  honeymoon.  3ti^ 
Chinese  honeymoon, — ^how  different  thd  uMI 
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0  married  life  among  these  CelestialR, 
our  to  the  Continent,  a  trip  to  the 
Tisit  to  sundry  watering-places!  In 
t«  of  the  country,  the  Chinese  bride  is 
ut  up  to  her  own  chamber  for  a  full 

ustration  presents  a  glimpse  of 

Thb  Yano-tsze-Kiang. 
ew  is  taken  near  the  point  where  the 
itersected  by  the  Grand  Canal,  called 
'hinese,  Yun  Ho,  "transport  river." 
point  of  great  beauty,  the  Grolden  and 
lands  appearing  like  gems  on  the 
the  waters. 

waders  will  be  interested  in  a  brief 
^n  of  this  greatest  of  rivers  in  the  Old 

Lng-tsze-Kiang  is  known  under  various 
lames,  as  "  Son  of  the  Ocean,"  "  Great 
Blue  River,"  and  "Gold Sand Eiver." 
)  translations  of  the  native  names  for 
parts  of  its  course.  There  seems  to  be 
bt  of  the  validity  of  the  translation  of 
and  most  important,  **Yang-tsze"— 
the  Ocean."  Hue  calls  it  the  "  Child 
cean."    It  has  also  been  interpreted 

1  that  spreads."  The  whole  matter 
m  the  Chinese  character  **  Yang,"  and 
cult  to  say  what  it  signifies  in  this 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Wylie  considers  the 
n  to  be  "the  river  of,  or  belonging 
"  Yang  being  the  name  of  a  former 
ivision  of  the  empire.  Captain  Blak- 
Iging  from  so  many  other  names  in 
^ing  expressive  of  poetical  i4ea8,  is 
to  believe  that  the  first  is  the  right 
ta;  and  he  remarks: — "If  we  once 
inquire  too  closely  into  our  geogra- 
Eones,  and  endeavour  to  substitute 
»r  those  which  were  first  bestowed, 
sometimes  in  ignorance,  there  will  be 
>  the  task,  and  great  confusion  must 
)siilt;  we  should  have  no  'Father  of 
for  the  Mississippi,  and  the  names  of 
unous  in  British  India  and  in  the 
irould  suffer  severe  mutilation." 
dg  at  a  map  of  Eastern  Asia,  it  will 
that,  rifling  by  several  sources  in  the 
region  of  Tibet,  the  Yang-tszoZiang 
»  a  floutherly  direction  into  the  pro- 
fa-nan,  where,  recurving  northwards, 
Sa'chuan,  through  which  province  its 

eaftt-north*eaflt.  Passing  into  Hoo- 
lips  to  the  south-east  to  the  edge  of 

where  its  volume  is  swelled  by  the 
r  the  Tung-ling  Lake.  It  then  pro- 
ih-eaat  till  it  is  joined  by  a  consider- 


able river,  the  Han.  It  again  dips  to  the  south- 
ward to  the  great  lake  Poyang :  and  thence  its 
course  is  north-east  till  it  reaches  Nanking, 
200  miles  from  the  sea,  where  the  influence  of 
the  tide  begins  to  be  felt ;  and  beyond  which  it 
gradually  widens  into  the  great  estuary  by 
which  it  is  connect'Cd  with  the  ocean. 

The  basin  area  of  the  Yang-tsze  is  taken  at 
548,000  square  miles  ;  and  its  total  length  has 
been  put  down  at  2,900  miles.  The  course  of 
the  river  is  very  varied,  being  in  some  parts 
extremely  tortuous,  while  in  others  it  is  direct 
for  considerable  distances.  At  the  most  tortuous 
portion  of  the  whole  river  the  windings  increase 
what  would  by  a  direct  line  be  a  distance  of  44 
miles  to  120. 

The  difficulties  of  navigation  are  very  great, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapids,  which  are  nume- 
rous. The  first  rapid  occurs  at  a  bend  of  the 
river  shortly  above  the  west  end  of  "  I-chang 
Gorge,"  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from 
I-chang,  where  some  islands  of  rock  stand  out 
towards  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  large 
boulders  of  granite  line  the  shores,  indicating 
an  uneven  bed  in  the  river.  Captain  Blakiston 
gives  the  following  graphic  description  of  the 
mode  of  ascending  these  rapids : — 

"  A  very  necessary  prelude  to  the  ascent  of  a 
rapid  is  for  the  skipper  to  go  ashore  with  some 
strings  of  cash,  and  beat  up  all  the  people  he 
can  find  (there  is  usually  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary village  close  at  hand)  to  help  in  haiding 
the  line.  Then  all  hands  being  ashore,  except 
two  or  three  men  to  manage  the  long  sweep- 
oar  (which  projects  out  from  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  is  used  to  shoot  her  out  into  the 
current,  so  as  to  clear  rocks,  wkich  the  steers- 
man unaided  would  be  unable  to  avoid),  and 
two  more  to  attend  to  the  paying  out  and  haul- 
ing in  the  tracking-line  and  to  pole  off  rooks ; 
and  all  else  being  ready,  the  strongest  bamboo 
line  being  in  use,  i^e  word  is  given  and  off  the 
packers  start,  sometimes  eighty  or  a  hundred 
on  the  line  at  once,  and  the  boat  stems  the 
troubled  waters  and  steadily  ascends. 

"  Frequently  there  is  a  hitch  in  the  perform- 
ance, caused  by  the  line  getting  foul  of  a  rock 
out  in  the  water,  and  then  one  or  two  of  the 
most  daring  venture  to  swim  out  and  clear  it ; 
or  tlie  juuk  itself  runs  on  a  sunken  rock,  and 
then  great  is  the  thumping  on  a  small  drum 
by  the  one-eyed  cook,  and  shouting  to  stop  the 
trackers  hauling,  which,  amid  the  noise  of  the 
rapid  and  the  general  hubbub,  is  no  easy 
matter.  Then  there  is  great  difficulty  to  get 
her  off  the  rock,  and  the  boatmen  have  often 
to  go  into  the  water  in  the  middle  of  the  rapid. 
When  she  starts  ag^^  j^rl^aps  she  goes  safely 
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up ;  or  it  may  bo  the  line  breaks,  nnd  then 
nway  go  boat  and  cargo  at  the  mercy  of  the 
cnrreot,  ami  probably  do  not  bring  up  till  she 
is  a  mile  or  two  below;  and  not  thou,  if  she 
should  strike  a  rock  and  go  down  in  the 
xuiddle«  as  sometimes  happens. 

"It  is  an  animated  and  enlivening  sight  to 
seo  lialf-a-dozen  boats  following  one  another 
up  a  rapid,  to  hear  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the 
voyageurs  echoed  back  from  the  clifla,  the 
fellows  scrambling  over  the  rocks,  the  crows 
working  away  on  board  to  keep  the  boats  from 
impending  danger ;  and  yet  it  is  a  scene  that 
one  may  see  enacted  any  day,  on  any  one  of 
the  rapids  between  Kwei  and  I-chaug  on  the 
Yang-tsze-Kiang/* 

The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
rapids  is  often  exceedingly  grand.  Captain 
Blakiston  thus  refers  to  the  scenery  near 
I-chang : — 

"  On  the  7th  of  April,  having  been  hauled 
up  the  £wa-dung  rapid  in  the  morning,  where 
a  small  island  of  rock  stands  in  mid-stream, 
we  continued  on  for  a  few  miles  up  a  rocky 
portion  of  the  river.  The  weather  was  dull 
and  rainy,  and  lowering  clouds  hung  in  heavy 
masses  below  the  mountain  peaks,  veiling  much 
of  the  scenery  in  that  uncertainty  which  leaves 
scope  for  the  imagination  to  picture  forms  and 
features  to  suit  its  own  taste,  often  more  grand 
and  beautiful  than  the  original.  But  in  this 
case  the  reality  was  quite  equal  to  the  phan- 
tasm; for,  when  returning  through  this  part  of 
the  country  in  June,  we  remarked  that  as  a 
combination  of  mountain  and  river  scenery 
it  equalled,  if  it  did  not  excel,  any  portion  of 
the  Upper  Ytog-tsze  which  we  had  seen. 
Shortly  before  one  o'clock,  on  rounding  a 
point  of  the  river,  wo  suddenly  opened  lo  view 
a  huge  split  in  the  mountain  mass  ahead  of  us. 
Ik  was  the  second,  or  •  Lu-Kan '  gorge,  by 
which  the  river  escapes,  as  through  a  funnel. 
As  we  entered,  the  gloom  was  very  impressive  ; 
huge  walls  of  rock  rise  vertically  on  either  hand 
to  a  prodigious  height,  with  great  table-shaped 
slabs  standing  out  from  the  face  of  the  clifiT,  for 
all  the  world  like  the  sounding-boards  of 
palpits,  hanging  from  which  are  long  pointed 
stalactites;  and  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  some 
are  trees,  looking  like  diminutive  bushes,  whose 
roots  droop  in  festoons  from  their  edges.  This 
is  not  a  long  gorge,  but  it  is  much  more  im- 
posing than  the  first  one,  and  it  should  be 
ristted  by  any  one  who  may  go  up  specially  to 
see  the  gorges  of  the  Yang-tsze.  As  I  pow 
write,  I  think  I  see  it  before  me  in  all  its  stern 
grandeiir,  and  I  can  well  say  with  Humboldt, 
^1  'such  reooUeetk>ntf  lil^e  the  memory  of  the 


sublimcst  works  of  poetry  and  the  arti 
an  impression  which  is  never  to  be  eflfac 
We  quote  another  passage  descriptive 
scenery  near  Fung-tu : — 

"Pung-tu  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  i 
places  on  the  river ;  the  town  itself  is  i 
very  imposing  appearance,  but  the 
around  it  is  most  beautiful.  Situate 
picturesque  neighbourhood,  where  eith 
or  mountain  meets  the  view  on  every  hi 
lower  heights  close  to  the  place  are 
wooded;  and  half-hidden  temples,  wil 
curved  roofs  and  curious  windows,  p 
from  among  the  groves,  bringing  out  1 
patches  of  red  the  fine  dark  green  of  the 
Near  the  embouchure  of  a  tolerabl; 
tributary  falling  into  the  Yang-tsze  ( 
the  town,  stands  a  seven-storied  pagoda 
is  visible  for  some  distance  before  appr 
the  place ;  another  marks  the  north  enc 
town ;  a  third  is  situated  on  an  island  1 
the  city  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kow-k 
and  a  fourth  stands  on  a  hill  away  to  th 
south-east.  I  may  here  observe  that  I 
remember  a  single  instance  of  getting  to 
without  being  made  aware  of  its  proxi' 
one  or  more  of  these  picturesque  sti 
presenting  themselves  to  our  view, 
they  are  intended  to  impress  the  travel 
the  dignity  of  the  town,  just  as  in  a 
or  official  residence  you  pass  thr 
number  of  arches  and  gates  before  yoi 
at  the  hall  of  audience.  And  I  would  h 
remark  that,  of  the  hundreds  ofpagodai 
seen  in  Southern  and  Central  China  fro 
to  thirteen  stories  in  height,  I  never  ; 
with  an  even  number — a  fact  which  » 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  des 
the  edifice  in  the  lloyal  Pleasure  Gro 
Kew. 

"It  was  evening  as  wo  passed  Funj 
evening  after  heavy  rain  in  the  afte: 
a  Chinese  April  shower ;  vegetation  wi 
most  lovely  stago,  the  light  and  dark 
alternating  in  the  most  beautiful  mannei 
were  singing  their  farewell  chorus  to  the 
ing  sun;  and  we  could  well  believe  Hue  i 
pronounces  Sz'chuan  to  be  the  finest  pro 
I  the  empire.  'Its  tem}?erature,'  knjn  ti 
I  4s  moderate,  both  in  winter  and  m 
neither  the  long  and  terrible  froati 
northern,  nor  the  stifling  heats  of  the  9 
provinces,  are  ever  felt  in  it.  Its  soil 
the  abundance  of  rain  by  which  it  is  i 
extremely  fertile,  and  it  is  also  pleasantl] 
Vast  plains,  covered  by  rich  harvests  o 
and  other  kinds  of  com,  alternate  witl 
tains  erowned  with  forests,  magnificenil 
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lakes  aboundinf):  in  fish,  and  navigable 
Tbe  Yang-tsze-Kiang,  one  of  the  flt^i 
1  the  world,  traverses  this  province  from 
est  to  north-east.  Its  fertility  is  such 
is  said  the  produce  of  a  single  harvest 
not  be  consumed  in  it  in  ten  years, 
lumbers  of  textile  plants  are  cultivated 
among  others,  the  herbaceous  indigo, 
fives  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  a  kind  of 
•  thistle,  from  which  extremely  fine  and 
fibres  are  produced.  On  the  hills  are 
stations  of  tea,  of  which  all  the  most 
e  kinds  are  kept  for  the  epicures  of  the 


province.  Tlic  coarsest  are  sent  off  to  the 
people  of  Tib*t  and  Turkistan.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  richness  and  beauty  of  Sz'chuan  had 
exorcised  a  great  influence  on  its  inhabitants ; 
for  their  manners  are  much  superior  to  those 
of  the  Chinese  of  the  other  provinces.  The 
great  towns  are,  at  least  relatively,  clean  and 
neat.  The  aspect  of  the  villages,  and  even  of 
the  farms,  bears  witness  to  the  comfortable 
circumstances  of  their  inhabitants ;  and  you 
hear  nothing  of  the  unintelligible  patois  so 
common  in  the  other  provinces ;  the  language 
is  nearly  as  pure  as  that  spoken  in  Pekin.' " 


ta  fxom  %  §00k  0f  "^ntnxt:  ^mxx^tibt  "^KXXKixbt,  fit. 
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Chapteb  III. 

CABBONIFEBOUS. 

inder  is  the  sceue  that  meets  the  oyo,— 

>  of  ^^-ild  funereal  majesty  ; 

ieriug  rays  the  blazing  furnace  pours 
iark  intenmuable  corridors  ; 
I  the  ebon  floor,  the  roof,  the  walls, 
iging  light  of  moumful  8]jleDdonr  falls  ; 
barp-ctit  angle,  each  projecting  stone, 
with  a  hue  and  lustre  not  its  own  ; 
bere  and  there  we  gaze  on  shapes  grotosqtic, 
ired^forms  of  scroll  and  ara1)e8que, 
on  the  walls  with  ghastly  brilliance  play, 
ith  the  fitful  fire-light  fade  away." 

Newdioate  Prize  Poem,  18C3. 

nHE  Carboniferous  system  is  the  most 
I  important  of  all  to  man,  because  it 
E  contains  that  most  inestimable  of 
y  treasures,  coal.  But  the  coal-beds 
I  lie  bigli  in  the  system,  and  we  are 
working  up  from  the  lower  rocks ; 
iiist  ramble  among  the  Carboniferous 
ind  sandstones  and  limestones,  before 
He  with  coal  proper, 
arboniferous  slates  or  Lower  coal-mea- 

>  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  rocks. 
places,  this  member  of  the  system  is 
developed  at  all ;  bub  in  Scotland  and 
it  attains  a  denth  of  several  thousand 
i  while  in  Ireland  it  consists  of  dark 
i  impure  seams  of  coal,  in  Scotland  it 

building  stone  of  delicate  whiteness, 
ited  in  the  edipces  of  Edinburgh  and 


St.  Andrews,  and  Ene  limestone,  as  at  Burdie 
House. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day  when  we  visited 
the  Burdie  House  quarries.  I  was  prepared 
for  deep  excavations  and  shelving  walls,  and 
was  somewhat  disappointed  at  seemg  only  one 
comparatively  shallow  pit,  the  rocky  sides  of 
which  were  weather-stained,  and  not  indica- 
tive of  recent  excavation.  **  Alas,"  I  thought, 
"  little  chance  here  of  fossils !  No  workmen, 
onlv  a  stoker  feeding  a  furnace  fire,  connected 
with  some  incomprehensible  machinery  I " 

But  it  was  agam  my  privilege  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  F.G.S. ;  and  the  outer  seeming 
did  not  deceive  his  more  practised  eye.  He  at 
once  addressed  the  stoker,  asking,  "  Can  you 
show  us  the  quarry,  and  direct  us  where  to 
find  fossils  P  " 

The  man  turned,  and  directed  a  keen  glance 
upon  my  friend ;  the  perusal  of  his  face  satis- 
fied the  shrewd  examiner,  and  he  saw  his  way 
clear  to  a  suitable  fee, — so  he  just  noddea 
acquiescence,  and,  cramming  an  extra  quantity 
of  fuel  into  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  he  at 
once  led  the  way  downward. 

The  area  of  tlie  pit  gained,  I  noticed  a  low 
archway,  and  our  guide  at  once  made  for  it« 
Followmg  him,  we  entered  a  long  aisle,  leading 
down  a  steep  descent.  A  hundred  paces,  and 
we  had  forgotten  the  heat  of  the  June  sun,  and 
our  eyes  were  soothed  by  the  subdued  light  j  a 
hundred  more,  and  the  archway  behmd  us 
looked  like  a  large  pale  moon.  Here  the 
straight  cloistered  descent  ended,  and  the  path 
branched  to  the  right  and  left,  in  utter  dark- 
ness.     Our  guide   felt  cautiously  along  the 
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rock,  then  found  the  objects  he  was  seeking.   \ 
Btnick  a  light  and  applied  it  to  tlie  wii-ks  of 
three  lamps,  one  of  wliicli  he  h:inded  to  each  of  ' 
u«.     IJy  the  liglit  now  gained,  we  saw  that  a 
tramway  was  laid  ao  far,  and  along  one  of  the 
transept  aisles,  and  this  we  followed. 

It  was  well  we  carried  lamps,  for  the  ground 
was  rough  with  sharp  waste  pieces  of  stone ; 
and  the  descent  continued,  though  less  steep  , 
than  in  the  main  aisle,  ^o  sound  from  the 
outer  world  reached  us,  but  a  monotonous 
beating  was  heard,  like  the  throbbing  of  a  ' 
gigantic  heart,  whose  pulsations  were  felt  along 
these  artery-like  corridors.  The  roof,  and 
walls,  and  flooring  were  all  of  rough  limestone, 
of  a  bluish  brown  hue,  and  very  fine  grain. 

When  we  came  to  where  the  men  were 
working,  quantities  of  stone  lay  about  in  heaps. 
These  we  examined,  as  well  as  the  parent  rock 
exposed  on  the  walls,  and  saw  the  traces  of  , 
many  a  fossil.  Now  a  chip  of  stone  bore  a 
scrap  of  what  looked  like  an  Indian-ink  draw-  ' 
ing  of  fern,  the  surface  being  smooth  from  the 
evenness  of  the  fracture ;  and  now  such  a  one 
exhibited  a  scale  or  part  of  a  lish,  or  perhaps 
Bomo  little  shell. 

The  age  is  past  for  quarry  men  to  be  indifTe- 
rent  to  the  "  medals  of  the  rocks,"  though  many 
still  characterise  them  in  England  merely  as 
"curious  stones;"  but  in  Scotland,  a  quarry- 
man  is  very  wide  awake  to  the  importance  of 
organic  remains,  not  only  because  they  are 
easily  translatable  into  coin  of  the  realm,  but 
because  their  own  Hugh  Miller  has  become  a 
household  word  to  them. 

So  when  they  saw  we  were  seekers,  and  most 
likely  givers,  they  produced  better  specimens 
than  those  merely  indicative   ones  which  we 

})icked  out  of  the  rubbish,- -fine  graceful  ferns, 
ike  our  familiar  Hare's-foot  or  Brittle  fern 
{Sp/ienopteris),  and  well-preserved  fish  of  Sau- 
roid  type. 

These  fo3siIs  speak  of  a  very  diflerent  state 
of  things  to  that  of  the  Silurian  or  Devonian 
systems,  where  coral  reefs  and  mail-clad  fishes 
were  the  typical  remains.  The  ferns  tell  of 
marshes  and  delta  jungles ;  and  their  flsh  and 
Bhells,  of  estuaries. 

We  gathered  similar  testimony  from  a  splen- 
did sandstone  quarry  which  we  visited  the 
next  day,  near  Kingsknowe,  a  few  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  Such  a  quarry  I  have  never  seen 
before  or  since!  Quito  open  to  the  day, 
of  immense  extent  and  vast  depth,  it  pre- 
sents perpendicular  walls  of  beautiful  light- 
coloured  sandstone ;  the  lie  of  the  rock 
being  so  nearly  horizontal,  that  you  might 
suppose  the  walls  to  have  been  the  work  of 
gigantic  masons.  Against  these  walls  plat- 
forms were  placed,  or  natural  ridges  afforded 
working  room  for  the  quarrymen,  a  hundred  of 
whom  seemed  scarcely  to  redeem  the  quarry 
from  solitude,  so  vast  was  its  extent.  Here 
again  was  a  pump,  sobbing  away  like  the  one 
at  Burdie  House,  to  keep  the  water  from  rising 
in  the  quarry ;  but  our  search  for  fossils  did 


not  bear  any  resemblance  to  that  of  the  form?r 
day.  In  vain  we  grubbed  among  the  rubbuili, 
in  vain  we  examined  the  surface  of  the  rock,  in 
vain  we  questioned  the  quarrymen :  no  fossili 
were  to  be  seen ;  none  had  been  found  of  late. 
So  we  admired  the  quarry,  and  the  wild 
ground  around  it,  now  gay  with  deeply  tinted 
dog-rose.4,  and  watched  the  trains  pass  alon^ 
the  Caledonian  llailway,  and^wondered  that  the 
passengers  did  not  care  to  look  down  into  the 
grand  quarry,  along  the  brink  of  which  they 
rolled  at  slackened  speed,  because  about  to 
enter  the  Station  of  Kingsknowe  ;  and  finallj 
we  resolved  to  turn  homeward. 

But  before  going  to  the  station,  we  wooM 
just  call  on  the  (luarry-master,  and  ask  him 
about  fossils ;  and  we  aid  so. 

lie  was  courteous  and  intelligent  as  an/ 
Eton-bred  gentleman,  though  he  spoke  hroii 
Scotch.  Fossils  had  become  very  soarce,  lie 
said :  he  had  collected  many,  and  eiven  them  to 
the  gentlemen  from  museums,  and  he  had  onlj 
one  left,  and  that  he  presented  to  us — and  ot 
it  was  such  a  beauty  !  About  two  feet  Ion*, 
and  about  one  broad,  the  surface  waj  nearif 
covered  by  a  huge  stem  of  LeDidodendron,— 
the  gigantic  relation  of  those  CiuD-mosses  wliiek 
boys  wind  round  their  hats  in  mountain  dis- 
tricts, and  call  Stag's-horn,  and  of  those  wkidi 
nestle  round  the  feet  of  palms  and  femi  ia 
hot-houses,  and  which,  in  the  glaucous  and  pink- 
tinted  varieties,  droop  from  fanciful  baskets  in 
greenhouses  and  conservatories. 

A  (|uarryman  ])laced  our  huge  fossil  in  i 
barrow,  and  took  it  to  the  station.  There  tlie 
white  stone,  with  its  black  engraving,  created 
great  interest.  The  station-master  and  porter 
came  to  look,  and  a  number  of  agricultonl 
labourers,  both  men  and  women,  returnios 
from  flold-work,  turned  aside  in  crossing  tltf 
lino  to  ask  what  the  big  stone  was. 

So  then  and  there  my  friend  gave  a  gfO- 
logical  lecture,  suited  to  the  mental  capaci^  of 
his  audience.  *'  That  black  mark  was  once  t^ 
stem  of  a  kind  of  tree,"  he  said,  "long  agei 
ago,  before  Noah's  flood.  The  ground  wii 
covered  with  such  trees,  and  was  all  maralij, 
and  fishes  went  and  came  among  them.  A 
good  while  later,  these  trees  grew  more  and 
more  thickly,  and  then  the  earth  coTered  tbea 
up,  and  pressed  them  down,  and  they  were  Iiii 
away  from  the  light  and  air  for  more  yeai» 
than  any  of  us  can  count ;  and  so  thej  becaaP 
coal,  the  coal  that  we  bum  every  day.**  All 
looked  interested ;  but  a  whistle  was  heard,  lo 
they  hurried  off  the  platform,  away  to  their 
homes,  and  we  took  our  heavy  luggage  in  thf 
carriage  with  us  to  Edinburgh. 

This  Lepidodendron  stem  was  but  as  a  littk 
weed  compared  with  the  great  trunks  foood  ia 
quarries  near  Granton,  some  years  ago.  The* 
quarries  contain  the  same  kind  of  fine  sasd- 
stone  as  the  Kingsknowe  quarry,  only  of  t 
more  brilliant  whiteness.  A  large  proportioa 
of  Edinburgh  is  built  of  this  stone. 
As  the  Lower  coal-measures,  with  their  com- 
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plctnent  of  lime  and  sandstone,  prevail  in  the 
«outh  of  Scotland,  so  do  the  Mountain  lime- 
Btoncs  and  millstones  prevail  in  the  nortli  of 
England.  Many  have  been  the  rambles  that 
we  have  taken  in  the  llichmond  districts  in 
search  of  Mountain  limestone  fossils  ! 

There  is  one  small  quarry  in  particular  upon 
the  Swaledale  moors  where  the  giant  I'ro- 
ductus  is  found  in  such  abundance  that  the 
country  people  call  it  "the  cockle  quarry." 
This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  fossil  in  the 
formation,  and  forms  a  good  representative  of 
the  Brachiopod  order  of  bivalves,  whose  pecu- 
liarities I  described  in  a  former  paper.  After 
Tiaiting  the  quarries  of  Burdie  House  and 
Kingsknowe,  we  felt  it  due  to  our  home  lions 
to  explore  the  Cockle  and  other  quarries  upon 
our  moors  once  again,  and  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so.  In  such  a  dry  summer  as 
that  of  last  year,  it  seems  a  contradiction  to 
speak  of  rain  as  one  of  our  diiEculties ;  but  it 
ia  nevertheless  true  that  the  mountain  mist, 
amounting  from  time  to  time  to  well-developed 
rain,  came  and  went  the  whole  of  our  geo- 
logical day. 

Starting  from  the  centre  of  the  valley,  we 
took  the  east  side  first,  following  the  high 
frround  along  a  diverging  little  valley  towards 
Bummer  Lodge  Bank,  one  of  the  hills  sepa- 
rating Swaledale  from  Wensleydale.  It  was  a 
hot  day  in  the  low  country,  but  the  wind  was 
high  among  the  hills ;  anci  as  we  toiled  along 
among  the  ling  and  bent  grass,  it  was  all  we 
could  do  not  to  be  blown  over.  Our  party 
included  persons  of  all  ages,  and  all  dcgi*ces  of 
intellectual  calibre,  from  the  F.G.S.  who  was 
captain  of  the  excursion,  to  a  little  black-eyed 
maiden  of  nine  years,  whose  principal  occupa- 
tion waa  to  run  after  lost  hats,  and  recapture 
flying  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Presently  grey  ledges  of  rock  made  them- 
selves seen,  cropping  out  from  among  the 
heather,  and  to  tnese  we  applied  the  test  of 
hammer  and  lens.  Fossil  remains  abounded : 
shells  of  various  forms  but  all  Brachiopods, 
stems  of  encrinites  and  corals  in  abundance, 
formed  the  prevailing  order  of  things.  We 
worked  till  wet  through,  and  our  boots,  soft- 
ened by  the  wet,  were  cut  into  ribbons  by  the 
sharp  stones.  Then  we  returned  to  our  halting 
place,  got  diT  shoes  and  stockings,  and  warm 
food,  and  salued  out  to  the  west  side  to  explore 
the  cockle-bed. 

Here  were  giant  shells  in  abundance.  We 
had  secured  the  aid  of  a  miner  with  his  huge 
hammer,  and  he  broke  the  rock  into  masses, 
and  the  masses  into  rubbish,  with  marvellous 
rapidity.  Thousands  of  Productus  shells  were 
exposed,  but  very  few  of  them  were  unbroken 
— many  measured  seven  inches  across.  A  large 
number  of  smaller  Brachiopods  were  there, 
Spirifers  and  Productuses,  quantities  of  eu- 
crinite  stems,  masses  of  coral,  and  one  Pinna 
shell.  After  the  destruction  of  our  boots,  wc 
bad  taken  to  goloshes ;  and,  alas  I  the  goloshes 
shared  the  same  cruel  fate. 


Nearer  to  llichmond,  there  are  quarries  as 
famous  for  beautiful  Crinoids  or  Stone-lilies  as 
this  Swaledale  one  is  for  "cockles."  Mr. 
Wood,  of  that  place,  has  recently  found  one  of 
these;  its  stem,  cup,  and  arms  all  perfect,  the 
latter  preserving  the  violet  tinge  which  they 
had  in  Hfe.  He  has  been  successful  in  clearing 
this  class  of  fossils  of  many  of  the  diffculties 
which  formerly  used  to  surround  them,  and 
has  supplied  good  specimens  to  most  of  the 
museums.  In  compliment  to  him,  one  ^enus 
of  Crinoids  is  called  Woodocrinus,  and  it  is  one 
of  these  that  has  the  colour  preserved.  The 
Mountain  limestone  of  Yorkshire  is  grcT  in 
colour,  but  in  Somersetshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Arran  it  is  bcautifuly  tinged  with  iron,  giving 
as  warm  a  hue  as  that  boasted  by  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone.  Brachiopods,  Crinoids,  corals,  and 
fishes  are  found  in  these  rocks  wherever  they 
appear ;  and  in  some  places,  as  at  Portishead, 
Trilobites  prevail  in  considerable  abundance. 
There  are  also  unividve  shells,  as  Nautilus, 
Orthoceros,  Bellerophon,  and  Euomphalus* 
These  are  found  sparingly. 

Another  Swaleaale  quarry,  ^uite  free  from 
fossils,  contained  markings  which  we  will  call 
worm-tracks.  The  rock  was  sandy,  and  broke 
easily  into  slate-like  sheets.  Upon  these  sheets 
were  raised  cords,  turning  and  intertwining, 
which  one  might  easily  imagine  to  be  fossil 
eels.  These  formations  puzzled  scientific  men 
for  some  time ;  but  Professor  Hancock  has  now 
demonstrated  them  to  be  crustacean  tracks. 
He  drew  his  conclusion  by  observing  the  close 
resemblance  between  these  marks  in  the  sand- 
stone flags,  and  those  made  at  each  low  tide  by 
living  crustaceans  on  the  sea-shore. 

The  Millstone-grit,  another  member  of  this 
series  of  rocks,  is  destitute  of  fossils ;  it  is  a 
hard  and  valual}le  building  stone. 

One  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mountain  lime- 
stone rock  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  dis- 
locations, the  joints  of  which  admit  the  water, 
which  by  its  action  forms  caves  of  varying 
extent.  Thus  are  formed  the  famous  caves  in 
the  Cheddar  cliffs,  the  roofs  of  which  are  hung 
with  icicle-like  stalactites,  and  the  floors  paved 
with  stalagmite ;  now  lying  flat  like  ice  on  a  pond, 
now  rising  in  quaint  columns  and  pyramids, 
the  lime-laden  water  petrified  before  it  could 
find  its  level.  Thus  were  formed  the  bone 
caverns,  the  bones  owing  their  presence  to  a 
different  agency  and  a  different  era.  Bich 
veins  of  metal  prevail  in  this  series  of  rocks, 
lead  with  its  percentage  of  silver,  and  some- 
times zinc  and  antimony ;  while  ironstone 
bands  and  layers  of  iron  nodules  occur  in  this 
and  the  following  series. 

We  now  come  to  the  true  coal,  the  kernel  of 
the  nut.  We  may  imagine  vast  jungles  com- 
poFcd  of  trees  of  gigaritic  c^rowth,  all  ferns  or 
fern  allies  -.—these  crowded  together,  growing 
rapidly  in  a  dense  heated  atmosphere, — grow- 
ing at  the  pace  of  modern  development,  and 
as  quickly  sinking  to  decay.  Picture  these 
luxuriant  forests  ever  springing  up  and  d}ing 
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down,  increasing  the  depth  of  their  vegetable 
stratum  as  the  peat  bogs  do,  but  at  an  incom- 
parably rapid  ratio,  the  decaying  masses  setting 
free  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  they  are 
charged,  and  reducing  each  new  decay  to  their 
own  state.  The  trees  rose  to  one  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  were  fitly  crowned  with  plumes 
of  fern-like  verdure. 

Such  was  the  ancient  romance  of  the  coal- 
mine ; — what  is  it  now  P 

Then  it  was  a  world  in  itself,  and  now  it  is  a 
world  in  itself.  The  miners  are  a  people  set 
apart,  with  their  especial  rules  of  right  and 
wrong — tender  to  their  little  ones,  tamely  sub- 
missive to  "  the  wife  " — ^fierce  and  passionate  to 
any  who  provoke  their  wrath ;  a  people  very 
open  to  kindness,  very  improvident,  very  gene- 
rous, very  warm-hearted.  Most  interesting  are 
the  deep  shafts  and  long  black  corridors  of  the 
ooal  mme,  all  scrolled  over,  like  the  ancient 
temples  of  Nineveh,  with  pictures  of  the  past ; 
harbouring  its  threatening  demon  in  the  shape 
.of  fire-damp,  but  g[uarde(f  by  its  good  angel  tne 
spirit  of  modem  improvement,  safety-Imp  in 
haad. 

Succeeding  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  com- 
pleting the  older  series,  is  a  small  system  called 
the  Permian,  from  a  district  in  Bussia  where 
these  rocks  prevail.     The  fossils  of  the  Per- 


,  mian  rocks  closely  resemble  those  of  tl 

I  boniferous,  famishing  ferns,  fucoids,  and 

,   Beds  of  gypseous  marl,   of  Magnesiai 

I   stone,  and  of  Lower  Bed  Sandstone,  c^ 

!   this  group  of  rocks.    They  are  well  dei 

i   in  Durham,  and  extend  in  a  thin  band 

i   Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  appearing 

I   Cheshire  and  about  Bristol,  as  well  as  ; 

I   cestershire.    The  fine  limestones  belonj 

I   this  series  are  called  Dolomite,  from  a . 

I   geologist,  Dolomieu,  who  was  a  great  e: 

I   of  the  system.    Dolomite  is  eztensivel 

i   as  a  builoing  stone,  its  pure  colour  and  ( 

line  texture  rendering  it  especially  suits 

architectund  purposes.    This  is  the  sto: 

ployed  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parli 

The  geographical  features  of  Permian  i 

are  pleasing,  though  not  grand.    The  : 

easily  washed  into  hollows,  and  this  ca 

gentle  alternation  of  hill  and  dale. 

period  of  the  Mountain  limestone  for 

many  volcanic  disturbances   took  pla< 

heaving  rock  ridges,  and  dislocating  the 

and  these  causes  produce  striking  hill-ti 

and  tremendous  chasms,  which  give  thei 

the  charm  of  grandeur.     Amoiig  the 

products  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  w 

not  omit   to   reckon   the  richly  fossi] 

Derbyshire  marble. 


"OUR    QWS    FIEESIDE.'' 
IV.— A  FEW  NOTES  ON  COAL. 

BY  0.   S.  ROUND,   OF  LINCOLN'S    INN,    BARRISTER -AT- LAW. 


Okb  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of 
modem  science,  which  is  likely  to  exercise  a 
very  important  influence  in  a  branch  of  inter- 
national commerce,  is  the  extracting  of  colour 
fromeoal, 

A  few  years  back,  coal  was  of  utility  only  in 
three  ways,— for  fuel,  for  gas,  and  for  tar ;  the 
tar  being  a  part  of  the  residuum  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  gas,  and  always  regarded  as  to  some 
extent  a  waste  product,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of 
it  for  preserving  timber  on  roofs  was  considered 
as  a  make-shift,  and  very  inferior  to  the  Stock- 
holm or  pine  tar  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
It  is  true,  as  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
observe,  that  candles  were  made  from  a  bitumi- 
nous coal,  now  known  as  "  Cannel,"  and  that 
pitch,  made  from  coal-tar,  is  a  very  extensively 
used  commodity  in  our  naval  service ;  but  still 
all  these  uses  were,  to  some  extent,  only  a 
lavish  expenditure  of  what  was  valued  at  a 
very  low  standard  and  half  thrown  away.  But 
the  march  of  Science  has  providentially  put  an 
end  to  this  reckless  waste,  and  both  the  gas 
liquors  and  the  tar  are  become  valuable  ma- 


terials ;  so  valuable,  that  it  is  probable 
no  means  know  the  extent  of  their  capal 

Mr.  no£fman,  the  well-known  chemist 
report  on  the  subject  of  these  oolourt 
speaks  of  them  in  connection  with  the 
national  Exhibition  of  1862  :•— 

"Near  the  entrance  of  the  Eastern  A 
he  says,  "  in  that  part  of  the  Exhibition  s] 
devoted  to  chemical  processes  and  pr 
there  are  several  cases  which  appear  to 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  the  x 
and  admiration  of  the  public.  In  these « 
displayed  a  scries  of  most  attractive  an^ 
tiful  objects,  set  in  sharp  contrast  with 
stance  particularly  ugly  and  offensive, 
latter  is  a  black,  sticky,  fetid  semi-fluid,  i 
repulsive  to  sight,  smell,  and  touch ;  om 
most  noisome,  as  it  is  also  one  of  thi 
abundant  and  (heretofore)  embarrassing 
gas  manufacturer's  waste  products.  It 
word,  *  gas  tar.'  The  beautiful  objects 
which  the  tar  is  placed  are  a  series  o 
cashmeres,  ostrich  plumes,  and  the  lik 
in  a  diversity  of  novel  coloursi  allowed 
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}  the  most  superb  and  brilliant  that 
hied  the  human  eye.  Language, 
8  adequately  to  describe  the  beauty 
plendid  tints.  Conspicuous  among 
crimsons  of  the  most  gorgeous  in- 
rples  of  more  than  Tyrian  magnifi- 
blues  ranging  from  light  azure  to 
t  cobalt.  Contrasted  with  these,  are 
elicate  roseate  hues,  shading  by  im- 

gradations  to  the  softest  tints  of 
mauve.  Nor  is  the  interest  exclu- 
)rbed  by  the  fabrics  dyed  in  these 
olours ;  side  by  side  with  them  ore 
the  dyes  themselres,  some  of  them 
crystalline,  and  resembling,  by  the 
'een  metallic  lustre  of  their  facets t 
ing  wings  of  the  rose-beetle.  All 
ellously  beautiful  colours  are  derived 
il  transformations,  more  marvellous 
.  the  same  prime  origin;  namely, 
loisome  tar.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
d  wonderful  fact :  one  of  the  most 
of  the  many  conquests  which  che- 
won  from  nature  to  bestow  on  art, 
nly  the  most  striking  of  the  many 
achievements  which  have  distin- 
le  interval  between  the  Exhibitions 
ad  1862.  The  spectacle  in  these 
lerefore,  one  which  justifies  to  the 
ent  the  curiosity  and  amazement 
L  it  manifestly  inspires  all  beholders. 
,  in  our  boyish  days  we  were  ac- 
to  wonder  at  the  simulated  power 
ijurer  who,  from  a  single  bottle, 
.  his  will  to  pour  by  turns  a  dozen 
iquor,  may  we  not,  as  men,  legiti- 
rvel  at  the  real  power  of  the  in- 
emiflt,  who,  in  good  earnest,  can  now 
i;e  pour  from  the  same  tar  barrel  a 
ifferentdyesP*'  ....  "Stated 
it  general  form,"  Mr.  Hofiinan  con- 
this  is  a  transition  from  many 
1  vegetable  materials  elaborated  by 
ities,  to  one  fossil  material  trans- 
artificialj  chemical  processes,  as  the 
all  the  colours  required  by  the  arts 
Cmetures.  For,  numerous  as  are  the 
ready  produced  from  coal-tar,  the 
e  has  only  just  been  opened;   and 

results  already  obtained,  wo  are 
i  hoping  that  the  further  prosecution 
fant  industry  will  enable  us  to  match 
th  its  coal-derived  equivalent,  each  of 
I  tones  of  colour  previously  derivable 
costly  vegetable  and  animal  sources, 
ctorial  insects,  barks,  flowers,  roots. 


:e. 


general  observations,  Mr.  Uoff- 


man  proceeds  to  a  minute  description  of  the 
various  processes,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
and  unintelligible  to  the  general  reader  to 
follow  out,  admirably  as  it  is  written ;  but  I 
will  endeavour  to  abbreviate  his  history  of  the 
discovery. 

In  1826,  Unverdorben.  a  German  chemist* 
discovered,  among  the  products  of  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  indigo,  an  oily  substance, 
which  he  called  Crystalline*  Soon  after, 
Runge,  another  German  chemist,  discovered  in 
coal-tar  oil  a  substance  which  would  form 
saline  compounds,  and  which,  with  chloride 
of  lime,  formed  a  violet-blue  ;  and  this  he 
called  KyanoU  or  blue  oil.  At  this  time  ele- 
mentary  analysis  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
hence  Kyanol  and  Crystalline  were  regarded 
as  separate  and  distinct  things.  A  few  years 
later,  Fritzche,  another  German,  tried  the 
effect  of  potash  in  connection  with  indigo,  and 
observing  a  basic  oil,  carefully  analysed  it;  and 
indigo  being  called  by  the  Portuguese  Anil,  he 
called  this  oil  Aniline.  About  the  tame  time, 
Zinni  discovered  his  famous  reaction,  and 
thereby  also  produced  a  basic  oil,  which  he 
called  Benzidam.  All  these  four  matters 
coming  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hoffman  when 
in  the  laboratory  of  Biiron  Liebig,  proved  to 
be  identically  the  same,  and  were  thencefor^ 
indifferently  called  Aniline.  An  obstacle  still 
existed,  namely,  that  although  aniline  could 
be  thus  obtained  from  more  than  one  gource> 
the  process  was  both  difficult  and  expensive 
even  in  the  case  of  coal-tar;  but  this  v 
obviated  by  the  discovery  of  a  reasonable 
mode  of  obtaining  it  indirectly  from  the  latter 
substance. 

Among  the  fifty-one  products  of  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal,  is  the  hydrocarbon 
Benzol,  occurring  in  large  quantities,  and  this 
is  the  product  which  is  converted  into  Aniline. 
The  first  operation  to  which  the  Benzol  is  sub- 
jected is  being  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  nitric 
acid;  it  then  becomes  nitro-bcnzol,  which  is  better 
known  as  the  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
This  was  discovered  by  Mitscherlich.  Being 
again  subjected  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it 
next  becomes  aniline;  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
benzidam  of  Zinni,  who  produced  it  in  this  way. 
Thus,  in  chemical  phraseology,  we  have  the  two 
changes:  Benzol  into  Nitro-henzol,  and  Nitro- 
henzolmio  Aniline,  And  as  water  is  the  agent 
in  both  cases,  it  stonds  thus :  Benzol  the 
subject  matter,  nitric  acid  the  operating 
agent,  water  the  vehicle,  nitro-benzol  the 
result;  and  so,  in  the  second  process,  Nitro- 
benzol,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water,  Ani* 
line. 
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Bechamp,  another  chemist,  produced  tlie 
same  result  by  means  of  iron  and  acetic  acid, 
instead  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid;  and  this 
process  has  almost  superseded  the  other. 
Benzol,  the  parent  of  aniline,  was  discovered 
by  Faraday,  in  1825,  and  he  then  called  it 
Bicarbaretted  Hydrogen ;  but  up  to  a  very 
recent  period  it  existed  only  as  a  curiosity 
among  the  higher  professors  of  the  chemical 


art,  the  name  Benzol  being  given 
quence  of  Mitscherlich's  experimen 
In  1845  Mr.  Hoffman  establishec 
coal-tar  oil,  but  not  until  1848  vrs 
taincd  by  Mr.  Charles  Mansfield  tl 
be  obtained  from  that  source  in  an; 
and  hence  what  Faraday  discovered, 
helped  step  by  step  to  climioatc, 
field  reduced  to  commercial  utility. 
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mSSIONAEY   EXPERIEirCE   ATTESTING    THE  EFFICACY   OF   THE    G( 


BY    TUK  REV,    CANON   MILLER,    D.D. 


\  UK  modem  missionary  experience 
vindicates  and  attests  the  un- 
decaying  efficiency  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  "  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation." 
The  earliest  records  prove 
that,  in  Apostolic  days,  this  Gospel  wrought 
spiritual  marvels,  onward  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost  when  3,000  hearts  attested  its  con- 
vincing and  converting  power.  In  Jerusalem, 
amid  people  and  priests;  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Samaria;  in  cities  familiar  to  our 
memories;  the  Boman  deputy,  the  seller  of 
purple,  the  gaoler,  the  runaway  slave,  the 
inmates  even  of  Casar's  household,  were  among 
its  early  and  varied  triumphs.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred years  passed  by,  and  this  same  Gospel  has 
been  again  tested  in  the  conflict  with  modem 
heathenism.  Jesus  has  been  lifted  up ;  the  old 
news,  Christ  —  Christ  crucified  —  proclaimed; 
and  with  what  signs  following?  Has  this 
Gospel  become  effete?  Has  this  message  of 
God's  love— the  story  of  the  Cross — lost  all  its 
power,  because  no  longer  told  by  the  lips  of  a 
Paul,  a  Peter,  or  an  ApoUos,  or  as  not  adapted 
for  the  requirements  of  this  age  ? 

Bear  iritness,  ye  spirits  of  the  Church's 
heroes,  who,  in  these  later  days,  took  your 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  Church's  mis- 
sionary hosts;  bear  witness  Swartz,  and  John- 
son, and  Marsden,  and  Carey,  and  Judson,  and 
Williams,  and  Fox,  and  Lacroix.  Wrought  ye 
no  wonders,  recorded  ye  no  triumphs  tlirough 
the  lifting  up  of  Jesus,  and  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  God's  love  P  Arc  none  now  with  you 
in  your  paradise  of  rest,  whom,  by  your  lips, 
the  Spirit  drew  from  the  devil- temples  of 
llindoosian,  from  the  fetishes  of  Africa,  from 


,   the  cannibalism  of    New  Zealand 
i   savage  barbarism  of  southern  isles, 
[  living  and  true  God  in  faith,  and 

peace  ?    Bear  witness,  ye  who  havi 

i   tized  for  the  dead,  and  are  now  carr 

i  battle,  in  the    utter  weakness  of 

:  nothingness,  but  strong  in  the  Lord 

power  of  the  Spirit's  might.    We  j 

i  at  home  with  this  old  Gospel,  fon 

'  out  of  date,  and  has  lost  its  power 

;   we  may  reach  our  heathenish  masi 

;   our  empty  churches, — that  we  may  | 

I  retain  our  hold  upon  an  intellectu 

I  these  days  of   criticism  and  sciei 

revising  Moses  and  amending  Pai 

wooing    the  wise   and  the   dispute 

world,  by  making  "  the  offence  of  tl 

cease.    The  self-sacrifice  of   Jesui 

tolerate,    nay,    more,    admire;    bt 

vicarious  and  propitiatory  blood-she 

Lamb  of  God.     May  we  safely  make 

An  inspired  Bible  they  concede  to  u 

the  inspiration  of  Homer's  and  Mi 

of  the  tragedies  and  comedies  and 

Shakespeare.    Is  it  with  such  a  s^ 

Spirit  ye  are  winning  your  victor 

such  a  Gospel   which    has    cnabl 

Sierra  Leone  and  in  Tinnovelly, 

and  in  Travancore,  in  Polynesia  an 

land,  in  Labrador  and  by  the  Be 

appeal  to  your  thousands,  and  to 

were  some  of  you  :   but  ye  are  was 

are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified, 

of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  S 

God."     "Our  Gospel   came   not  i 

word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and 

Ghost,   and  in  much   assurance." 

turned  to  God  from  idols  to  aervt 
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Grod ;  and  to  wait  for  His  Son  from 
horn  He  raised  from  the  dead,  even 
lo  delivereth  ns  from  the  wrath  to 
.  .  It  "is  come" — this  Gospel  of 
Qto  jon,  as  it  is  in  all  the  world ;  and 
brth  fmit,  as  it  doth  also  in  you,  since 
e  heard  of  it,  and  knew  the  grace  of 
nth." 

nmon  as  God's  witnesses  the  liying 
lead.  And  we  fear  not  their  testi- 
'ather  are  its  lessons  one  of  the  most 
IS  reflex  blessings  to  ourselves.  "We 
y  them  into  our  work  at  home.  And 
an  intellectual  age,  and  in  days  of 
gress,  we  plead  not  for  a  clergy  of 
or  a  clergy  who,  without  study,  or 
)r  variety,  or  freshness,  shall  reiterate 
carelessly  the  same  threadbare  ser- 
e  lose  not  our  faith,  we  bate  not  one 
pe  in  the  old  Gospel— the  Gospel  of 
I  Gospel  of  Luther,  the  Gospel  of 
,  and  Wesley,  and  Scott,  and  Venn, 
— though  it  be  not  made  palatable  to 
d  appetites  of  our  modem  critics  by  a 
political  economy  or  geography,  or, 
U,  of  free  thought  and  scepticism, 
faltered  for  a  moment,  and  fondly 
bat  the  world  had  outlived  God's 
uid  outgrown  the  Gospel,  we  had 
nee  rebuked  and  reassured  by  tliese 
'  witnesses.  In  every  age  Christ  is 
rant  of  jaded,  disappointed,  weeping, 
nning,  dying  man.    As  years  have 


rolled  on,  there  have  been  changes  in  man's 
clothing — from  the  skins  with  which  the  savage 
decked  himself,  to  the  gay  and  costly  apparel 
of  our  own  time,  with  its  every  capricious  and 
fantastic  fashion :— changes  in  man's  food — 
from  the  roots  and  acorns  of  our  forefathers,  to 
the  luxury  of  an  English  Dives'  table ; — changes 
in  our  dwellings— from  mountain  fastnesses 
and  mud  huts,  to  mansions  and  castles  and 
palaces; — changes  in  locomotion — from  the  rude, 
misshapen  boat,  to  the  gigantic  steamer ;  from 
the  car  or  waggon,  to  the  express  train,  as  it 
traverses  a  mile  of  space  in  a  minute  of  time : — 
changes  in  our  modes  of  warfare — from  the 
sling  and  the  scythe  and  the  crossbow,  to  the 
rifle,  the  Whitworth  gun,  and  the  shell,  burst- 
ing with  its  havoc  of  slaughter : — discoveries  in 
science— as  astronomer  And  geologist,  zoologist 
and  chemist,  pursue  their  researches: — dis- 
coveries, even  in  Bible  criticism,  as  manuscripts 
are  deciphered  and  collated,  as  the  sacred  text 
is  amended.  But  no  change  in  the  Gospel  as 
God's  power  unto  man's  salvation ! — no  dis- 
coveries of  new  ways  to  God's  favour  and  God's 
service !  For  England  as  for  heathendom— for 
London  as  for  Fekin,  for  Birmingham  as  for 
Bombay — Christ,  in  all  Scriptural  simplicity 
and  in  all  evangelic  fulness,  neither  obscured 
by  philosophy  nor  spoiled  by  wild-fire  stimu- 
lants, nor  decked  out  in  the  tawdry  finery  of 
man's  device — Christ,  not  with  coarseness  or 
levity,  but  in  solemn  earnestness,  in  gravity, 
and  in  love  ! 


C^e  IpoetriT  a(  "^amt 


Spring, 


ery  mountain  streamlet  pushing, 
t  murmurs  of  the  west  wind  hushing ; 
every  moss-grown  pebble  glowing, 
ght  in  the  light  of  Heaven^s  bestowing ; 
every  bursting  budlet  i)eeping, 
ir-dii>ped  leaf  and  smile  half  weeping ; 
'  tendjer  tendril  shining, 
ibeam  in  its  grasp  entwining ; 
r  genial  shower  falliuj;, 
«n  of  winter  just  recalling  ; 
r  ^low  of  sunlight  streaming, 
B  m  every  bright  ray  beaming ; 
r  lane-bom  primrose  blooming, 
the  brook-fall*s  mimic  1)ooniiiig ; 
rild  ethereal  lightness, 
3g  miat,  dis|)en8ing  brightness ; 
r  *•  cloud  with  silver  lining," 
the  blue  expanse  reclining ; 
zore-tinted  ocean, 
itle  xef^jT  stirs  to  motion  ; 


By  the  creen  landsca|)es  that  surround  me, 
And  hedcerows  all  in  smiles  around  me : — 
By  wgns  like  these,  each  one  a  token 
Of  "mnter^s  icy  fetters  broken  ;— 
By  each  bright  warbler  on  the  wing, 
I  hail  the  early  dawn  of  Spring. 

•        ♦•♦*♦• 
By  every  look  of  heartfelt  sorrow. 
Scarce  soothed  by  hoije  of  brighter  morrow; 
By  every  tear  of  anguish  falling, 
The  errors  of  the  past  recalling  ; 
By  every  folly  set  aside. 
Of  pomp  and  ignorance  and  pride ; 
By  every  envious  wish  forgot. 
In  meek  contentment  with  my  lot ; 
By  every  ray  divine  of  love. 
Shed  on  my  soul  from  Heaven  above ; 
By  every  wild  revengeful  feeling, 
Changeil  to  sweet  charity  of  dealing ; 
By  every  iKjrfumed  breath  of  Tiiitb, 
Brought  with  the  thought  of  sinless  youth; 
By  every  echo  in  my  breast, 
Of  prayers  my  lips  nave  e'er  exprest : 
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By  sigiiB  like  these,  each  one  a  token 

Of  Satan^s  iron  bondage  broken ; 

By  each  vain  glorious  oauble  hung 

On  the  brifjht  strings  of  life— unstrung  ; 

(That,  purified  from  sin  and  vice, 

Those  strings  may  thread  the  '^iiearl  of  price ;") 

By  love  for  all  my  Saviour  saith, 

I  hail  the  early  dawn  of  Faith  ! 

Frsd.  W.  B.  Bouvsrie. 


To  a  Moonbeam,  by  our  Fireside. 

What  dost  thou  here  ? 
A  drop  of  strange  cold  light 
After  thy  airy  flight 
Of  many  a  thousand  league  of  sky  ? 
Like  dowworm,  or  the  sparkling  eye 
Of  snake,  diiost  thou  appear 
By  this  my  nic^tly  fire,  among  thsse  faces  dear. 

Wh  V  art  thou  come  ? 
Is  it  that  night  is  bleak, 
And  thou  in  vain  dost  sack 
Some  refuge  from  the  chilly  wind  ? 
And  thou  no  better  nook  oonldst  find 
In  earth  or  heaven's  hi^  dome, 
To  nettle  and  be  warm,  than  this  our  pet^led  home? 

Kow  thou  art  gone, 
And  all  thy  light  dost  shroud 
In  some  swart-bosomed  cloud, 
Or  waitest  on  thy  mother  dear, 
Biid^g  her  wav  with  opal  clear, 
TilTvapour  there  is  none. 
And  silver-bright  she  walks  her  peaceful  path  alone. 

Here  and  away. 
Bound  on  no  great  behesti 
A  fleeting  spark  at  best ; 
80  high  is  heaven,  or  I  so  low. 
That  the  least  things  that  come  and  go 
My  wandering  moods  obey. 
In  thoughts  that  linger  by  me  many  a  busy  day. 
Ths  Dean  of  Canterburv. 


The  Words  of  Jesus. 

VII. 

"  Our  friend  Laxorufl  fileopeih."— St.  John  xi.  11. 
How  doth  our  blessed  Saviour  sjoeak  of  death  ? 
As  the  dark  curse  that  once  at  £den*s  gate 
Came  on  man*s  fallen  race  ? — A  cruel  tate 
Tracking  the  sinner  from  his  earliest  breath  ? 
Ah  no !  **  Oiur  friend  is  sleeping,'*  saith  the  Lord. 
And  we,  with  hearts  rejoicing,  hear  this  word 
From  Him  our  true,  our  never-changing  Friend. 
It  speaketh  of  a  life  that  ne'er  shall  cease ; 
When  He  shall  give  us  the  eternal  crown. 
And  though,  when  wearied,  some  dear  one  lies 

down 
To  his  last  rest,  we  cannot  choose  but  weep,-^ 
Yet  like  sweet  mnuc  sounds  the  word  of  peace, 
*'  I  come  that  I  may  wake  him  out  of  slee*)." 

A.  H.  Parry. 


The  Snow-flake. 

I  watched  a  tiny  snow-flake, 
As,  on  its  noiseless  wings. 

It  fluttered  near  the  window 
In  a  jiath  of  mazy  rings. 

I  noted  how  it  wandered, 
With  intertwining  flight, 

Amoncst  a  thousand  other 
Littie  sister  forms  of  white. 

At  times  its  course  was  placid, 
And  it  floated  gently  (tast ; 

At  times  'twas  rudely  nurried 
By  the  fitful  winter  blatt. 

But  it  tended  ever  downward, 

TiU  on  tiie  earth  it  lay  : 
It  restecl  there  a  moment, 

And  then  dissolved  away. 

Ah  I  man,  the  tiny  snow*flake 

Is  a  fitting  type  of  thoe ; 
'TiB  an  emblem,  telling  tndy 

What  befaU^  thee  and  me. 

Amu 


Hy  ain  Fireside. 

BY  MRS.   SUZABSIH  HAIOLTOK. 

Oh  !  I  hae  seen  great  anes,  and  sat  in  neat  h 
Mang  lairds  and  man^  ladies,  a*  covmd  m*  b 
At  feasts  made  for  prmces,  wi'  princes  I've  b( 
Whar'  the  grand  shine  of  splendour  has  dasl 

e'en, 
But  a  sight  sae  delightful  I  trow  I  ne'er  spied, 
As  the  bonny  blithe  blink  0'  my  ain  fireaidei 
Mv  ain  fireside,  my  am  fireside, 
On !  sweet  is  the  blink  o'  my  ain  fii 

Ance  mair,  Lord  be  praised !  round  my  ain 

some  ingle, 
Wi'  the  friends  of  my  youth  I  cordiaUy  minf^ 
Nae  force  now  upon  me  to  seem  wae  or  glaC 
I  may  laugh  when  I'm  merry,  and  sigh  whc 

sad; 
Nae  fawshood  to  dread,  and  nae  malice  to  fesi 
But  truth  to  delight  me,  and  kindness  to  chec 
Of  a'  roads^to  pleasure  that  ever  were  tried. 
There's  nane  half  sae  sure  as  ane's  ain  fireside 
My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fireside, 
Ob  !  sweet  is  the  blink  0'  my  ain  fii 

When  I  draw  in  my  stool  round  my  cosy  hi 

stane. 
My  heart  leaps  sae  light,  I  scarce  ken  it  my  a 
Care  has  flown  on  the  winds,  it  is  soon  out  0'  1 
Past  troubles  they  seem  Imt  as  dreams  o'  the  1 
I  hear  but  ken'd  voices,  ken'd  faces  I  aee, 
I  mark  fond  afiection  beam  soft  from,  ilk  6*6 : 
Nae  flickerings  of  flattery,  nae  breatiiingB  olj 
But  heart  speaks  to  heart  at  ane's  ain  fixwddik 
My  ain  fireside,  my  ain  fir^idsk 
Oh  !  sweet  is  the  blmk  of  ane'tiSa  ti 


Clje  Jamtbr  Stra]p[-§00h» 


r  ILiKNEB   OF  CHILD  SHALL  THIS   BE  P 

JD  the  rootlier  of  Julius  Ceesar  been  a 
Christian,  and  eonld  she  haye  foreseen 
that  her  son  would  cause  the  death  of 
about  three  millions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  what  sorrows  would  hare 
ersP  Or  if  the  mother  of  Napoleon 
rte  was  a  Christian,  what  woula  have 
er  feelings  oould  she  have  foretold  the 
B  to  whieh  his  vaulting  ambition  would 
On  the  other  hand,  oould  Luther's 
have  anticipated  the  halo  of  glory 
was  to  encircle  her  boy,  as  the  author 
tual  freedom  to  millions,  would  not  her 
lave  leaped  for  joyP  There  may  be 
up  in  infancy  the  power  which  shall 
he  globe  with  its  iimuence,  the  genius 
shall  illumine  many  lands  with  its  li^ht, 
leTolence  which  shall  stem  the  terrible 
of  misery  which  is  sweeping  over  so  many 
sin  and  sorrow- stricken  race  ;  or  there 
there  the  soul  of  one  who  shall  scatter 
idsi  arrows,  and  death.  No  parent  is 
ho  does  not  keep  all  this  in  view,  and 
rards  his  little  one  under  the  full  convio- 
at  that  child  is  immortal,  and  may  be  a 
I  scourge  or  a  signal  blessing,  while  he 
ifluence  many  for  good  or  for  ill  for 
Hke  Rev,  W.  K.  Ticeedie,  D.D. 

HSBS  A  soy's  HSABT  SHOULD  BE. 

>uld  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  illustra- 
a  right  filial  condition  than  the  case  of 
Canning  supplies.  It  is  well  known 
8  birth  was  not  of  elevated  rank ;  but 
is  genius  had  raised  him  to  greatness, 
T  rojgot  the  mother  who  bore  nim.  As 
I  his  resources  allowedt  he  made  pro- 


vision for  her  support;  and  even  when  he 
represented  the  Sovereign  of  Britain  at  a 
foreign  court,  he  did  not  forget  to  write  a 
weekly  letter  to  his  mother.  It  is  said  that, 
with  all  his  kindness  and  care,  he  could  never 
elevate  her  above  her  original  tastes  and 
habits;  but,  thougjh  she  could  not  in  this 
respect  ascend  to  mm,  he  could  gracefully  go 
down  to  her ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  with- 
drawing at  times  from  the  cares  of  office,  and 
resorting  to  Bath  to  visit  her  and  her  humble 
associates,  his  cousins,  and  friends.  Even  while 
his  fame  was  at  the  brightest,  he  would  walk  out 
with  his  plebeian  relatives  there,  or  receive  the 
visits  of  the  titled  in  their  company.  There 
might  be  pride  in  that,  or  there  may  be 
exaggeration  in  the  narrative;  but,  after 
making  full  allowance  for  both  of  these  in- 
fluences, the  case  of  George  Canning — ^the 
poet,  the  wit,  the  orator,  the  ambassador,  the 
statesman,  the  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain 
— tells  us  where  a  son's  heart  should  be. — 
Ibid. 

COHFAKIOB  SHIPS  FOB  HOME* 

It  is  recorded  concerning  the  Eev.  Legh 
Bichmond,  that  so  sensitive  was  he  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  company  which  his  children  kept, 
that  he  once  spent  a  sleepless  night  in  the 
prospect  of  a  visit  from  some  youUis  to  his 
home.  So  thoroughly  was  he  aware  of  the 
moral  blight  which  might  result  even  from  a 
brief  interview,  that  he  could  not  caloily  con- 
template promiscuous  intercourse  among  the 
young ;  and  though  in  some  respects  his  con- 
victions might  be  exaggerated,  or  his  feelings 
morbid,  it  were  well  if  far  more  parents  were 
watchful  on  the  subject,  somewnat  in  iiioh* 
mond's  spirit. — Ibid, 


)amt  '§,ttxtTxixan. 


BY  AUNT  MERCY  AND  UNCLE  CHEERFUL. 


.TIT  is  not  easy  to  thank  those  who  find 
f  fault  with  lis,  but  Aunt  and  Uncle 
PI  wish  to  thank  two  or  three  nieces 
fjkd  nephews  whose  young  eyes 
detected  several  misprints  in  our 
'' Cipher Fuszle" (p.  110).  " Counties* 
a  the  same  page,  should  have  been 
riei"  Perhaps  itpHnters  were  allowed 
►lain,  some  of  our  young  friends  would 
bint  on  the  subject  of  califfraphi/  !  We 
e  hint  may  be  taken,  although  it  is  not 
ed. 
ibutions  for  our  Becreatioa  Page  have 


been  received  from  Eebecca  ;  S.  J.  B. ;  Isabel  ; 
M.  M.;  Investioatob  ;  £llek;  D.  D.  L.  ; 
ToFSY;  H.  J. ;  Lotus;  Fish  (fuU  answer  not 
sent);  Nellie;  Mabt;  Gipset;  Liliait  E. ; 
David  C.  ;  **  Flowers  transposed  "  (no  signa- 
ture); C.  F.  S. ;  E.  B.  B.;  Zathabine  ;  R. A  .W.; 
L.  L.  S.;  E.  P.;  F.  H.  Kkapp;  H.  E.  E.  B.  j 
M.  8.  W.;  Silvia  ;  Elise  ;  J.  F.  O.,  and  others. 
Solutions,  Answers,  &c.,  to  be  sent,  b^  the 
20th  of  the  same  month  in  which  the  JEntgmas, 
Stc.f  arfi published,  to  "  Aunt  Mercy  and  uncle 
Cheerful,"  care  of  the  Publisher,  2^  Pater* 
noster^row. 
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EKIGMAS,  ANAGRAMS,  &c^  FOR  MENTAI 
EXERCISE. 


1.  A  Persian  monarch. 

2.  Magistrates  of  Sparta. 

3.  A  maritime  town  in  ^tolia. 

4.  The  mother  of  Alexander. 

6.  A  territory  in  the  N.W.  of  Hindustan. 
G.  A  city  of  Sicily  besieged  by  Hannibal. 

7.  A  constellation. 

8.  A  river  in  Russia. 

The  initial  letters  give  the  name  of  a  warrior 
and  historian :  the  finals  reversed  form  the  title 
of  one  of  his  works.  C.  K. 


II. 


The  essential  of  all  animate  being. 
A  heathen  god. 
A  founder  of  a  tribe. 
A  bird  of  the  seashore. 
A  Highland  instrument. 
A  pendant. 
A  Scotch  lake. 
An  Eastern  priest. 
A  musical  term  (curtailed). 
10.  A  mechanical  power. 
The  initials  name  a  living  poet:  the  finals 
read  backwards  name  his  best  known  poem. 

Rebecca. 
III. 

My  first  is  a  name  of  the  masculine  gender ; 
My  second  you  feel  when  you  sit  near  the 

fender : 
My  whole  I  do  hope  that  you  never  will  be, 
In  your  feelings  of  friendship}  and  kindnesB* 

to  me.  S. 

IV. 

My  first  yields  her  treasures  the  less  and  the 

greater, 
According  to  seasons,  the  earlier  or  later : 
My  next  has  a  gift  that  is  termed  "  Taish- 

matauraugh,*^ 
In  the  country  where  "  mountain  mists**  veil 

bright  Aurora. 
Mv  whole  can  immortalize  Araby's  charger ; 
Of  artist's  fame*  no  one's  share  ever  was  larger. 

ENGLISH  KEWSFAFEBS   ENIGMATICALLY 
SXPBE8SBD. 

1.  A  verb,  and  a  poet  beheaded. 

2.  Three-fourths  of  a  verb,  a  vowel,  four- 
fifths  of  a  fruity  and  a  consonant. 

3.  A  railway  official,  a  vowel,  and  an  article. 

4.  Two-fourths  of  neat,  a  pronoun,  and  a 
consonant. 

5.  Two-thirdfl  of «  colour,  and  string. 

6.  A  preposition,  a  bird,  two  vowels,  and  to 
sing  beheaded. 

7.  FQur-fifths  of  a  spot,  three-sixths  of  a  rent, 
and  an  adverb. 

8.  A  planet  curtailed,  a  division  of  the  year, 
a  Lfttin  particle,  and  a  verb.  .  J.  F.  O. 


FISH  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPBESSI 

1.  Two-eighths  of  a  small  anima 
sonant,  two-sixths  of  medicine,  and 
sition. 

2.  Two  fifths  of  a  possessive  pronot 
beheaded,  a  vowel,  two-sixths  of  a  coi 
a  personal  pronoun. 

3.  Twonfllis  of  a  part  of  the  body.  \ 
of  a  building,  a  vowel,  and  a  plant  uc 

4.  Three-sevenths  of  an  Eastern  p 
consonant,  two-sixths  of  a  valuable  at 
two-thirds  of  a  tree. 

6.  Two-fourths  of  a  verb,  pounds 
a  consonant,  and  two-sixths  of  a  Gen 

6.  Two-sixths  of  a  culinary  yess( 
sonant,  two-sevenths  of  an  English  1 
three- sixths  of  eager.  C 

WOBD  FUZZLE. 

Square  the  word  YEAR. 

DEFIKITIOK. 

"  The  newspaper  " 

BOrTS  BIMBS. 

bk 

hu 

hoi 

.     .  .        .        .  mc 

coi 

Jiu 

flo 

ho 

foi 

vi( 

KBW   GAMB  OF  GEOBGIAN   TACT 

(Given  to  S.  C.  D.  by  two  Georgian 
Take  a  piece  of  cardboard,  a  fo< 
Divide  it  by  lines  into  four  squares, 
bylines  from  comer  to  corner.  Th 
two  in  number,  must  each  have  three 
one  player  should  have  white  cou 
other  black.  The  object  is  to  get  the 
row.  One  player  begins  by  placing 
counter  wherever  he  or  she  likes  on  t 
the  other  follows  with  a  black  one,  s 
If,  when  each  has  finished  putting  d( 
her  three  counters,  neither  has  sue 
getting  three  in  a  row,  then  they 
playinff  by  moving  the  counters  on  tl 
lines  tul  one  of  the  players  gets  thrc< 
either  on  the  straight  or  slanting  lie 
wins  the  game.  S.  C.  D.  (L 


ANSWERS  AND  SOLUTIC 

(See  page  109.) 
I. 

OBIGINAL  FBIZE  CHABADE. 

**  Seasonable." 

1.  Season-able.    JSeason. 

2.  Sca-son-a-blo  (brie). 

3.  Seasonable.    i?cadOoable. 


HOME  llECBEATION. 
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[Many  answers  were  received  to  this  "Original 
Prize  Charade :"  aereral  in  verse.  The  best 
were  from  "  Mittantebton,"  "  ArswB," 
J.E.  B.,  and  C.  H.  Lovbll.] 

11. 

iXCUKT  KAMBS  OF  COUNTBIES  ENIGMATICALLY 
EXPBE88ED. 

1.  Sirmatia :— Sar(k)-mat-i-a. 

2.  Scythia:— Scy(the)-thi(gh)-a. 
S.  Nnmidia : — ^^u(n)-mi(ne)-dia(dem). 

4.  Tripoiitana : — Trip(e)-oli(ve)-tan(g)-a. 

5.  Hiipailia : — Hi8-pan-(d)ia(l). 

6.  Illjricum : — Il-lyr(e)-i-c-um(pire). 

7.  Gennani& : — Ger(ah)-mania. 

8.  Persis : — Pe(gasus)-r-Bi8(ter). 

III. 

1.  liche-n,    2.  Nimtod,     3.  Cincinnati.  4. 

^Qi-sia.     5.  ^notf.    6.  Adour.    7.  Syrt-n.  8. 

^1/    9.  Don.      10.  Cowea.     11.  ib-na.  12. 

Mesier.      13.    Cklicw-t.      14.     D-wo.  15. 

iiuncesto-n.  16.  ^rara^  (not  curtailed).  17. 
2y»-e.  18.  Iro-nj. — "  Inci^eased  Circulation  to 
'Org  Own  Fibksidb.'" 

IV. 

I  TFilliam^  (of  Kara).  2.  ipswic^  3.  Nap- 
oleon.  4.  DowdesweU.  5.  iShelburn^.  6.  OU 
^bir-rg.     7.  i?eadiny.—  Windsor.    Guelphs, 

cifhbb  puzzle. 

:  *'Add  to  this,  the  pretty  and  most  charming 
I  Wn  Victoria,  who  looks  so  youthful,  is  so 
pAf  eonrteoua  and  gracious,  who  speaks  such 
pA  German,  and  wno  knows  all  my  music 
•  veil;  the  four  books  of  'Songs  without 
fiiiids,'  and  those  with  words,  the  Symphony, 
''U  the  Hymn  of  Praise."— (From  "  Mendels- 
Ma'sLeUers,  1833  to  1847,"  p.  281.)  Many 
tUwHons. 

WOBD  PUZZLE. 

C  E  I  ME  A 
E  O  M  A  N  S 
I  M  AGE  S 
MAGPIE 
E  NS ID  S 
ASSESS 

S.  C.  D.  (Brussels). 

C  EI  MEA 
EUMO  UE 
IMM  UEE 

M  O  U  T  O  N  (French) 
E  UEOPA 
A  EENAS 

Ebbecca. 
(SeTeral  other  solutions  received.) 

COMPOSITION. 

'  Sir  vital"  write  the  poets,  and  select 
[lie  falling  leaf  to  illustrate  their  text ; 
(owe  behold  Spring's  bursting  green,  and  say, 
f^pe  of  new  life  whieh  ne'er  shall  know  decay. 


Our  earthly  home,  in  its  harmony  and  love, 
should  be  a  tj^pe  of  <jur  Father's  house,  where 
discord  enteretu  not. — Eebbcca. 

DEFINITIONS. 
A  Letter."^ 

"  A  swift  messenger  very  ill-treatod,  stamped 

ui>on,  branded,  often  left  for  dead,  and  after 

i   faithfully  doing  his  duty    generally    torn  in 

pieces,  or  burnt  alive,  by  his  despotic  master 

or  mistress."— S.  C.  D.  (Brussels). 

*' Links  forged  by  love  to  form  a  chain  to 
unite  absent  friends." — S.  C.  D. 

"  Aflfection's  telegraph."— S.  C.  D. 

"  Winged  speech." — Maby. 

"Next  best  thing  to  a  'living  epistle.'" — 
T.  H. 

"A  coin  from  the  brain's  mint  for  private 
circiilation." — J.  B. 

"A  confidential  ambassador,  whose  lips  are 
sealed  till  his  mission  is  accomplished." — C.  F. 

"A  speaking  trumpet,  through  which  the 
voice  is  neard  at  any  distance." — I.  J. 

"  A  ray  of  gladness  to  the  wanderer  in  a  far- 
off  land. ' — Lotus. 

"  Friendship's  repository." — B.  A. 

"An  agreeable  contradiction  of  the  old 
saying, '  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.'  " — Bessie. 

"  A  written  newspaper." — Ellen. 

"  The  heart's  carte  de  visite/' — Elise. 

"  Paper  currency." — J.  F.  O. 

'*  The  Bible,  containing  many  messages  from 
God  to  man,  the  news  of  a  mippy  home  in  a 
far  country,  and  directions  how  to  get  there." 
— Lilt. 

•*  Home's  trusty  messenger." — M.  P. 

"  A  word-picture." — Thomas. 

"A  chain  that  binds  divided  hearts." — 
Edith  H. 

"  A  silent  interchange  of  thought." — Isabel. 

"  An  L  and  an  E, 
Double  E,  double  T : 
Put  it  together. 
And  write  it  to  me."— -J.  F.  O. 

"  A  genuine  '  spirit  medium,'  enabling  us  to 
converse  with  absent  friend8."--J .  F.  O. 

"  A  winged  messenger,  [Cabine,] 
'  Speeding  sweet  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
Wafting  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.' " — 
(Pope.)  L.  W. 

'*  The  news-carrier  who  bears  the  '  stamp '  of 
royalty  on  his  face."— C.  E.  B.,  C.  F.  S. 

"A  mirror  of  home  smiles,  or  the  silent 
dropping  of  home  tears  winning  the  wanderer 
bact."  —Ebbecca. 

"Theuniyersal  Mercury."— A.  H.  F.,  G.  A.  H., 
Henby  E.  M. 

"  A  pleasure  to  friends,  a  terror  to  debtors." 
— H.  M.  G. 

"  The  mind's  telegraph."— M.  P. 

"  One  whose  thoughts  are  not  to  be  guessed 
by  his  countenance." — J.  H. 

"  The  conversation  of  the  absent." — Isabel. 

"  A  paradox  :  revealing  that  which  it  knows 


OUE  OWN  FIEESIDE. 


not,  powerful  yet  powerlcssi,  wcigUty  thougli 
light/'-G.  M. 

"  The  Bhadow  of  a  friend."— M.  S.  W. 

**  Much  iu  little — or  little  in  much." — E.  B. 

"  A  dumb  traitor  who  holds  his   *  Queen's 
head*  for  a  blow."— G.  M. 

"A  pennyworth  of  trouble." — A  Liwyeb. 

" A  reminder  to  the  absent  of  'Our  Own 
Fireside.' "— Nellik. 

•*  The  tongue's  ambassador."— Flobexce  H. 

•*  A  most  welcome   intruder  at  *  Our  Own 
Fireside.' "— C.  K. 

"  The  sweetest  medicine  for  home  sickness." 
— Iota.. 

*'  A  telescope  which  brings  the  distant  near." 
—David  C. 

bouts  bimes. 

jl  lbttsb. 

I. 

<*  What  is  a  letter  ?    Let  afieotion  tell. 
A  tongue  that  speaks  for  those  who  absent 
dwell; 


A  silent  language  lettered  to  the  dj 
"Which  envious  distance  would  in  v 
A  link  to  bind  where  circumstancec 
A  nerve  of  feeling  stretched  from 

heart, — 
Formed  to  convey,  like  an  electric  < 
The  mystic  flash,  the  lightning  of  tl 
And    thrill  at  once,   through   its 

link, 
The  throb  of  passion  by  a  drop  o 

M 
II. 

"  A  letter !  Ah !  'twere  hard  to  tell, 
What  in  its  little  space  may  dwell : 
Hopes,  joys,  fears,  thoughts  of  mai 
Requests  to  grant,  or  aid  deny. 
Sometimes  it  breathes  the  words,  'v 
Sometimes  draws  closer  heart  to  he 
It  is  a  twisted,  varied  chain, 

.  Fashioned  within  the  busy  brain  : 
Then  brought  to  sight,  link  after  li; 
By  ready  pen  and  flowing  ink." — C 


SI 
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iIAEY  OF  Mbs.  Kitty  Tbevyltan:  a 
Story  of  the  Times  of  Whitefield  and  the 
Wesleys.  By  the  Author  of  "  Chronicles 
T  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family."  Lon- 
don :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

The  best  tale  we  have  met  with  for  a  long 
time.  Our  readers  wili  judge  of  its  character 
from  the  following  extract : — 

**  To-day  I  had  a  great  pleasure.  Last  Sunday  we 
went  to  another  chapl,  in  Bury-street,  and  heard 
the  venerable  old  mimater,  called  Dr.  Watts,  preach. 
It  was  a  sermon  on  safctv  in -death,  to  comfort 
parents  who  had  lost  little  cnildreu.  And  I  am  sure 
it  must  have  comfort«i  any  one ;  it  went  so  far  into 
the  sorrow  with  the  balm.  He  spoke  of  this  world 
as  like  a  garden  in  a  cold  place,  from  which  God, 
like  a  carelal  ^^rdener,  took  the  tender  plants  into 
His  own  house  oefore  the  Avinter  came  to  spoil  them. 
Yet  sweet  and  touching  as  it  all  was  for  those  whose 
heiuts  were  already  awake  to  listen,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  rousing,  penetrating  tones  which 
awake  those  whose  hearts  are  slmnberinc. 

**  The  good  old  man  spoke  so  tenderly  I  thought 
he  must  have  felt  it  all  himself.  But  Aunt  Hen- 
derson says  he  is  a  student  and  an  old  bachelor. 

**  And  to-day  she  took  me  to  see  the  place  where 
lie  lives.  It  is  a  beautiful  park  belonging  to  Sir 
William  and  I^ady  Abncy,  at  Stoke  Newington. 
And  there,  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  they  brought 
Dr.  Watts  to  be  their  miest  for  a  wtek,  when  he 
was  lonely,  and  poor,  ana  in  delicate  health.  And 
they  have  kept  him  there  ever  since,  caring  for  him 
like  a  son,  and  reverencing  him  like  a  father.  He 
has  nice  rooms  of  his  own ;  and  they  alwavs  are 
grateful  when  he  joins  their  circle,  so  that  he  can 
have  as  much  solitude  and  as  much  com|>any  as  he 
likes,  and  have  the  good  of  riches  without  the 
responsibilitiet,  and  many  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
family-circle  without  the  cares. 


**  It  seems  to  me  such  a  beautifid  use  1 
riches.  Tlie  holy  man's  presence  must  i 
house  like  a  temple  ;  and  when  the  dear 
has  passed  awav,  I  tliink  they  will  line 
garden-walks,  where  he  used  to  converse  ^ 
and  the  trees  uuder  which  he  used  to  si 
flowers  he  enjoyed,  will  have  somethin, 
fragrance  of  Eden  left  on  them. 

**S«  ihev  have  their  rewanl ;  yet  noi 
There  will  be  more  to  come,  when  they  sei 
and  He  will  thank  them  for  taking  care  of  B 

*'  Dr.  Watts  writes  such  beautiful  hyn 
have  not  the  long  winding  music  of  Jol 
hymn  on  the  *  Nativity,'  or  Bishop  Tayl 
*  Golden  Grove  ;'  but  they  have  a  point 
uess  about  them  which  I  like  as  much, 
when  one  thiuks  that  the  very  best  thiJ 
they  aing  of  is  that  it  is  (nte,  for  ever  tru 

**  Tliey  sang  one  at  the  chapel  on  Sunt 
I  shall  never  forget : — 

'*  *  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  croj 

**  It  made  the  chai)el  seem  as  beautifi 
any  cathedral,  while  they  sang  it,  \h 
seemed  to  look  through  it  straight  in 
where  our  Lord  is. 

**  While  we  were  at  Abney  Park,  a  co 
looking  minister  from  Northampton  ws 
great  friend  of  Dr.  Watts.  Tjady  Abnc 
brought  from  London  in  her  coach,  a  gentl 
ful-looking  man,  called  Dr.  Doddridge. 
writes  beautiful  hymns,  the^  say.  Lt 
told  me,  he  has  a  dear  little  girl  who  was 
why  every  one  loved  her  ?  She  looked  vei 
ful  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  *  I  supp 
I  love  every  one.  * 

"To-morrow  I  am  to  leave  Aunt  He 
stay  with  Aunt  Beauchamp  at  the  West- 
town,  in  Great  Ormond-street. 

**  Aunt  Henderson  hfia  been  talking  1 
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y  abont  the  (Ungers  to  which  I  shall  be 

.    8h(f  says  )>oor  Aunt  Beauchainit's  is  a 

hly  careless  family,  and  they  live  quite  in 

•rid.' 

a  *the  worW,'  then,  begin  somewhere  be- 

lackney  and  Great  Ormond- street? 

iher  seemed  to  think  I  should  meet  it  as 

1  left  honi(^. 

1  the  Oatecliism  speaks  of  our  having  to 

e  it  fi-om  infancy,  like  the  flesh  and  the 

\re  have  always  to  be  renouncing  it,  it  must 

everywhere,  always ;  one  thing  to  mother, 

to  Aunt  Henderson,  another  to  Cousin  Tom, 

Beauchamp  ;  one  thing  to  me  when  I  was 

another  to  me  now — yet  always   there, 

0  be  renounced. 

at  is  it,  then  ?    St.  John  says,  *  It  is  not  of 

ler.* 

B  it  mean  witatever  gift  of  God  we  make  a 

for  our  pride,  instei^  of  making  of  it  a  step 

throne  on  which  to  kneel  and  look  up,  and 

i  LiTES  XV  D  BiBLB  Lbssoka  ;  or,  Qlean- 
►m  the  Book  of  Geneeifl,  By  the  Eer. 
^.  Dondncy,  Incumbent  of  St.  Luke's, 
iter,  Bristol ;  Author  of  "  Heart 
ags,"  "Musings,"  "Sympathy,"  etc. 
:  William  Macintoshi. 
mote  from  the  author's  Preface  a  re- 
hich  will  fitly  cliaracterise  this  volume, 
•and-heart-truths,  as  exhibited  in  the 
f  God,  in  connection  with  His  Divine 

and  teachings,  gain  a  most  powerful, 
^le,  and  imperishable  hold,  wheresoever 
ced   and   applied    by  God  the  Holy 

Such   truths,  so    exhibited,  will  bo 

1  "Bible  Lives  and  Bible  Lessons." 
ble  of  Contents  embraces  six  pages, 
lot,  therefore,  attempt  to  give  a  sketch 
•ork :  but  we  may  briefly  say,  it  is  a 
piritual  and  experimental  exposition  of 
K  of  Genesis.  With  special  reference 
>irit  of  the  age,  the  disposition  to  criti- 
pture  instead  of  applj^ing  its  humbling 
>  the  heart  and  conscience,  Mr.  Doud- 
ws  attention  to  the  remark  of  John 
— •*  Experience  is  the  key  with  which 
k  many  of  the  mysteries  of  Scripture." 
Lives  and  Bible  Lessons  "  evinces  the 
and  prayerful  use  of  this  key. 

WITHOUT  Cbasing,  &o.  By  G-.  J.  Pizey. 
id  for  the   Author,  181,  Hemingford 

leaflets  have  already  been  widely  cir- 
The  lines  are  earnest,  simple,  and 
al. 

ruros  FBOM  Scbiptube.  By  the  Bev. 
k  Whitfield,  A.B.  London  :  S.  W. 
e. 

*e  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Whitfield  again. 
spiritual,  eameslly  practical,  and  rich 
teart't  bast  sympathies,  these  Essays 
el  statements  of  Evangelical  truth. 
n  are,  "  The  Pool  of  Bethesda,"  "The 
of  the  Disciples'  Feet,"  "  The  Bless- 
oses,"  "  The  Teachings  of  the  Cross," 


;  "The  Woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood,"  "The 

'   Marrla^o  in  Cana  of  Galilee,"  "  God's  Spiritual 

I   Temple,"   '* Jonah    under  the    Booth,"   "The 

Unholy  Alliance,"  "  The  Grave  of  Bethany," 

"  The  Passover,"  "  David's  Last  Words." 

Eicn  AND  PooB  :  Stories  illustrative  of  Ee» 
lative  Duties.  By  C.  E.  B.  London  :  Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

Parents  could  not  select  a  more  interesting 
volume  for  the  Home  Library.  The  stories 
are  well  written,  and  the  lessons  inculcated  are 
most  important.  "Willie  Wiuton;  or,  God 
will  provide,"  is  one  of  those  touching  pictures 
of  real  home  life,  which  our  young  friends  can- 
not study  too  closely.  As  a  picture  we  should 
write  under  it,  "  Faith,  Gratitude,  Sympathy." 

CtEBiCAL  Elocution.  By  Charles  William 
Smith,  Professor  of  Elocution.  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  celebrated  Queries, 
long  since  asked, "  Whether  half  the  learning  of 
these  kingdoms  be  not  lost,  for  want  of  having 
a  proper  delivery  taught  in  our  schoola  and 
colleges."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
case  of  sermons,  the  attention  given  by  the 
hearer  is  mainly  determined  by  tne  manner  in 
which  they  are  preached.  A  ship-builder  was 
once  asked  what  he  thought  of  Whitfield. 
"  Think  !  *'  he  replied ;  "  I  tell  you,  every  Sun- 
day that  I  go  to  my  parish  church,  I  can  build 
a  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  under  the  sermon  ; 
but,  were  it  to  save  my  soul,  under  Whitfield 
I  could  not  lav  a  single  plank."  Whitfield's 
sermons,  preacned  by  some  men,  would  produce 
no  such  efiect.  Anything  approaching  to 
studied  elocution  is  greatly  to  oe  deprecated, 
but  what  is  wanted  is  statural  elocution :  and  aa 
a  help  to  this  end  Mr.  Smith's  treatise  will 
prove  of  essential  service. 

Thb  Young  Cottaoeb,  and  other  Stories  in 
Bhyme.  By  E.  P.  S.  London :  Seeley,  Jack- 
sou,  and  Halliday. 

Very  sweetly  written  verses.  Tlie  illustra- 
tions are  quite  artistic. 

The  Household  of  God.  By  Bev.  S.  W. 
Winter,  S.C.L.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Barnabas', 
Birmingliam.    London :  W.  Macintosh. 

A  book  which  the  "  Household  "  will  value. 
Every  page  will  be  read  with  interest.  The 
author  lias  done  much  to  promote  "  the  com- 
munion of  saints." 

The  Chbistian  Tbbasubt,  1864..  Edin- 
burgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 

AVe  have  but  to  repeat  our  strong  re- 
commendation of  this  Christian  periodical. 
EminentljT  spiritual  in  tone  and  interesting  in 
matter,  it  is  a  model  Family  Sunday  Magazine. 
It  is  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  "  Our  Own  Fire- 
side." 

Money.  By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Binney.  Lon- 
don :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

We  envy  the  rich  man  who  reads  and  acts 
upon  the  sound  and  Christian  counsel  con- 
veyed in  this  bool^,    Evangelical  fervour  and 
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logical  argument  are  sustained  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last. 

The  Cottaoeb,   18C4..    London:    Religious 
Tract  Society. 
Equal  to  any  former  volume. 

The  Alexandra  Magazine,  1864.  Lon- 
don :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

A  magazine  for  thoughtful  women — happily 
a  very  large  class  in  our  favoured  land.  \V  e 
hope  they  will  heartily  support  "The  Alex- 
andra." 

The  Gabden  Oracle,  1805.  London:  W. 
H.  Collingridge. 

The  horticultural  world,  like  every  other 
"  world."  political,  scientific,  &c.,  has  always 
on  hand  a  mania  of  some  sort.  It  allowed  the 
aquarium  mania  to  pass  with  little  notice, 
because  it  then  had  on  its  hands  a  fern  mania. 
Though  this  has  not  yet  cooled,  an  orcliid 
mania  has  arisen  to  compete  with  it,  and  soon 
we  shall  see  all  the  middle-class  amateurs  en- 
gaged in  orchid-growing.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
the  well-known  writer  on  horticulture,  has  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  foresight  in  regard  to  manias 
— as  witness  the  success  of  his  books  on  aquaria, 
fern-culture,  &c.  To  encourage  the  orchid 
mania,  he  has  hit  upon  the  ingenious  plan  of 
arranging  in  the  "  Garden  Oracle ''  for  1865  a 
Ibt  of  orchids  to  bloom  every  day  throughout 
the  year,  and  has  added  a  paper  on  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  beginners  in  orchidology. 
We  now  learn  that  steaming  hothouses  and 
expensive  appliances  are  not  necessities  of 
orchid  culture,  and  that,  by  the  judicious  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  pounds,  an  amateur  may 
enjoy  the  luxury  or  a  well-stocked  orchid- 
house.  The  **  Garden  Oracle "  merits  its 
name. 

How  TO  BB  Saved  ;  or,  the  Sinner  directed 
to  the  Sariour.  By  J.  H.  B.  London :  J.  F. 
Shaw  and  Co. 

Aniwera  to  its  title. 

Conobegational  Chubch  Music  :  a  Book 
for  the  Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the 
Lord.  London:  Jackson,  Walford,  and 
Hodder. 

This  is  a  Pocket  FuH-Soore  Edition  of  a 
work  which  has  already  met  with  large  success. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  tunes  nave  been 
selected,  is  that  of  "  preserving  plainness  and 
simplicity."  The  compilers  lay  down  what 
ougnt  to  oe  an  axiom  in  Cnurch  music :  "  That  is 
the  truest  and  best  music  which  most  efficiently, 
and  to  the  liurgest  extent,  imites  all  in  calm, 
solemn,  public  praise."  The  compilation  illus- 
trates the  axiom. 

Sunday  Evbninos  with  my  Household. 
Bj  itke  Author  of  "  Household  Proverbs." 
London :  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co. 

The  name  of  the  Author  of  '*  Household 
Prorerbs,"  if  it  were  known,  would  be  "  a 
household  word."    We  heartily  welcome  the 


volume  before  us.  Better  "  Papers  for  Family 
Heading"  on  the  most  important  religious  topics, 
could  not  be  found.  They  are  brief,  pointed, 
practical,  and  graphic. 

Elijah  and  the  Monabchy  of  Isbael.  By 
a  Layman.  London :  Longman,  Green,  and 
Co.  ^ 

A  Layman's  poem  is  worthy  of  its  theme  : 

"Great  is  song, 
Used  to  great  aims." 

The  "  Home  Grief  at  Sarepta  "  will  afford  i 
fair  specimen  of  the  poem : — 

*'  Sweet  moments  !  happy  household  !  shrined  aik 

sealed 
By  heavenly  favour;  fed  with  Heaven-given  bread; 
Kept,  amidst  strifes  abroad,  in  home-found  peace ! 
»Sweet  moments,  yet  how  brief !     Continuous  rest. 
Or  long,  Heaven  yields  not  here.     The  trembling 

wave 
Settles  and  basks,  in  the  soft  beam,  its  hour ; 
And  then  the  gust  returns,  and  once  again 
Ruffles  the  mirrored  calm.     That  gentle  youth— 
The  prop  and  stay  of  lonely  widowhood — 
The  Frophet's  late-found  joy — dearer,  oh  far ! 
Than  earthly  offspring,  the  fond  8]nrit*8  fruit, — 
That  child  of  mingled  prayers  and  hopes;   (air 

plant. 
Which,  for  a  day,  threw  round  their  tented  life 
Its  shade,  its  scent^   its  hues ;   and  made  thea 

dream 
Earth  had  some  good  like  Heaven's ; — faded  and 

droopd; 
Droj)X)ed  its  too  early  ripened  bloom — and  died  !** 

The  Life  of  John  de  Wycliffe,  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Ancient  British  Church  and  tke 
English  Bcformation.  Bv  the  Author  of  *'  Ui 
Story  of  Martin  Luther,'^  &c.  London :  Joha 
F.  Shaw  and  Co. 

A  book  for  the  times.    It  cannot  be 
widely  circtdated.    We  wish  snch  works 
be  more  generally  adopted  in  our  schoolst 
reading  lessons.    History  in  this  form 
be  full  of  interest  to  youthful  minds.    Bat  tUl 
"  Life  of  Wycliffe"  will  enrich  any  library. 

Bealised  Wishes.  By  Maria  Singletoft: 
London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

This  is  a  tale  of  working  and  waiting.    It  i 
abl^  written.    It  does  not  aim  at  the  ** 
sational;"    but  it  is  admirable   in   tone 
interesting  in  matter.    The  characters  are 
drawn.    It  is  just  the  book  for  "The  Hi 
Library." 

BoBN  Again  ;  or,  from  Grrace  to  Glorj. 
Octavius  Winslow,  D.D.    London:   John 
Shaw  and  Co. 

It  is  needless  to  characterise  Dr.  Winskivll 
works.  They  are  all  richly  imboed  with  m 
perimental  piety.  His  aim  thronghoat  tli 
volume  is  to  show  that,  as  the  New  Birth  is  | 
spiritual  work,  the  Holy  Spirit  miut  he  M 
Divine  and  sole  Author,  from  its  commeMM 
ment  in  grace  to  its  consummation  in  gloqd 
There  is  no  halting  in  Dr.  Winslow's  ^-■'•■■■■-^ 
on  essential  points. 
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fiEBEKAH'S    TEMPTATIOIf:   1    BIBLE    STUDY. 
(Gknksis  xx\ni.) 
BY    THE  EDITOK. 


Thi  more  wo  Btudy  the  history  of  human 
tranagk^Bsion,  whether  iu  the  Book  of  Ood 
or  in  the  books  of  men,  or  as  it  is  evolved 
in  the  events  of  everj-day,  modem  life,  the 
more  must  we  feel  the  mystery  of  Temp- 
tation,— the  extraordinary  workings  of  the 
mind  nnder  its  direful  influence. 

It  is,  in  fact,  not  only  difficult,  but  some- 
times impossible  to  trace  these  workings,  so 
as  to  see  clearly  their  connection  with  sin  as 
their  result.  Temptation  approaches  us  like 
the  Tempter  himself,  arrayed  in  garments 
of  light.  The  development  is  so  gradual, 
that  when  the  black,  hideous  features  of 
perpetrated  iniquity  stand  out  distinctly 
before  us,  we  are  perplexed  and  astonished. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  and  delusive 
form  in  which  temptation  approaches,  is  that 
which  has  been  well  expressed  in  the  subtle 
counsel,  "Let  us  do  evil,  that  good  may 
come."  Written  down  in  words,  most  men 
would  at  once  eschew  the  counsel;  and  yet 
it  may  be  truly  said,  many  who  would  thus 
eschew  it  are  practically  yielding  to  it,  and 
carrying  it  out  in  their  lives  and  conversa- 
tions. 

A  more  remarkable  instance  or  example 
of  temptation  in  this  form  could  scarcely  be 
found  in  the  Bible  than  that  of  Bebekah. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  she  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  pious  woman,  her  conduct  must  appear 
to  us  stoangely  inconsistent.  On  the  face 
of  the  narrative  we  should  be  disposed  to 
utter  at  once  our  nnqualifled  condemnation, 
not  simply  of  her  conduct,  but  of  her  cha- 
racter. She  is  represented  as  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  deceive  her  husband,  and  by  fraud 
to  procure  for  ber  younger  son  Jacob  the 
blessing  which  Isaac  intended  for  his  first- 
bom  Esau.  Bat  there  are  special  dreum- 
ataacet  connected  witb  her  oo&doct,  which 
must  be  duly  weighed  before  we  can  rightly 
estimate  it;  and  in  these  circumstances  we 
observe  the  workings  and  the  influence  of 


the  powerful  temptation  which  overcan 
her,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  mti 
"  Let  us  do  evil,  that  good  may  come." 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  inl 
Bebekah's  conduct,  and  the  nature  of  t1 
temptation  to  which  she  yielded,  we  ma 
look  first,  at  the  ohjeci  or  end  which  prompt 
and  actuated  her  in  the  course  she  pursue 
and  then  we  must  look  at  the  eourse  itSE 
the  means  which  she  adopted  to  bring  abc 
the  end  she  had  in  view. 

Looking  first,  then,  at  Bebekah's  objeed 
end,  so  far  from  condemning  her,  we  shaU 
think,  be  constrained  not  only  to  extenos 
but  to  justify.  Her  object  was  lawful,  a 
indeed  commendable. 

Isaac  being  now  old,  having  lost  his  8^1 
— ^his  "  eyes  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
— and  hastening,  as  he  supposed,  rapid 
towards  his  end,  was  desirous  of  arrangia 
and  settling  his  family  concerns,  that  I 
might  not  have  any  trouble  of  this  Uadl 
disturb  him  at  the  nearer  approach  of  dttH 
Among  these  family  interests,  the  most  if 
portant  was  the  disposal  of  the  Blesna 
which,  by  Divine  direction,  had  been  co 
ferred  on  him  by  his  father  Abraham.  Ill 
was  the  Covenant  Blessing.  It  indndadii 
those  special  blessings  which  God  pronU 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  It  compiehe&ft 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  lil 
of  Canaan,  and  was  also  typical  of  apUht 
and  eternal  blessings.  This  Blening  10^ 
purposed  to  bestow  upon  Esau  his  M 
bom;  and  accordingly  he  gave  him  diree&M 
to  prepare  to  receive  it. 

But  Isaac's  purpose  was  not  Gk>d'a  pmyM! 
and  in  a  sovereign  way  hn  purpose  w»  A 
feated,  and  the  accomplishment  of  Gil 
purpose  secured.  . 

Bebekah  heard  her  husband  flspsesill 
intention,  and  she  resolved  to  preront  itaeri 
cution.  Doubtless,  mixed  motivw  prompli 
her  to  desire  that  the  Covenant  Bkasu 
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vught  be  giren  to  Jacob,  lier  younger  bod. 
It  ia  probable  that  abe  had  a  mother's  pre- 
ference, a  preference  coniinned  bj  Jacob's 
excellence  of  character.  Jacob,  although 
not  eminently,  waa  comparatively  and  truly 
pioue.  His  piety  would  greatly  endear  him 
to  Rebekah,  and  make  him  a  peculiar  com- 
&rt  to  her  declining  years.  On  the  other 
land,  Esau's  avowedly  irreligious  conduct 
hi  caused  her  much  uneasiness,  and  we 
Btj  Buppoae,  in  some  degree,  had  weakened 
hr  attachment  to  him.  This  was  but 
fiatoial.  Pious  parents,  whilst  they  cannot 
too  carefully  guard  against  partiality  and 
&TOQritism  for  one  child  above  another,  can 
lardlj  £eu1  to  feel  stronger  affection — the 
tfection  of  complacency  and  approval — 
towuds  the  child  who  proves  most  deserving 
of  it.  Bebekah  would  also  probably  be 
ininenoed  by  the  persuasion  of  Jacob's  fit- 
Ben  to  receive  the  Covenant  Blessing  as 
ttaitastedwith  Esau's  unfitness.  She  knew 
^  Jacob  would  highly  value  it,  and  this 
sot  merely  for  the  sake  of  any  worldly  benefit 
ttaexad  to  it,  but  on  account  of  the  spiritual 
tonuses  contained  in  it.  Esau,  on  the  con- 
hty,  had  repeatedly  evinced  the  lowest 
•Kmate,  and  even  positive  contempt,  of  the 
fttang  and  its  promises.    But  in  addition 

I  b  these  motives^  may  we  not  infer  that  a 
iOl  higher  motive,  a  still  stronger  reason, 
U  Bebekah  to  wish  to  prevent  the  perform- 
Aee  of  her  husband's  purpose  ?  She  had 
ttasoranoeihat  his  purpose  was  in  oppo- 

\    daon  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  Almighty . 

I    Anr  far  laaae  himsdf  had  been  informed  of 

I    &  Divine  purpose,  or  how  far  in  his  old 

.tge^  md  at  this  particular  period,  he  was 

tteatiUj  capable  of  recollecting  and  acting 

ipon  tilie   responsibilities,  which,  in  that 

^  would  reet  upon  him,  we  cannot  safely 

>^.   But  we  know  that  Bebekah  had  re- 

ttired  a  distinct  intimation  that  "  the  elder 

ikoldsenretheyounger,"— that  the  Covenant 

BflBsing  should  descend  in  the  line  of  Jacob. 

Kif  we  not  presume  that  this  declaration 

iiid  been  carefully  treasured  in  her  mind — 

ibt  she  had  often  pandered  over  it  as  the 

Ofgemaa  of  the  Divine  will  which  nothing 

could  pociiUj  oovBteractP    And  if  so,  may 


we  not  conclude  that,  in  resolvin  j^  to  secure 
the  Blessing  for  Jacob,  she  was  influenced  by 
a  conviction  that  she  was  only  desiring  to  do 
what  God  had  determined  should  be  done  ? 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  object  of  Re- 
bekah's  desire  went,  we  not  only  do  not 
condemn  her, — we  recognise  what  was  lawful 
and  commendable.  The  end  which  she  pro- 
posed to  herself  seems  to  have  been  to  pre- 
vent her  husband  from  acting  contrary  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  to  turn  the  Blessing, 
into  the  channel  in  which  she  knew  God. 
intended  it  should  go. 

But  now  we  advance  to  the  second  aspect 
of  our  study  of  this  page  of  Old  Testament 
biography;  and  here  our  verdict  will  speedily 
be  changed.  We  are  to  look  at  the  means 
tohich  Bebekah  adopted  to  Iring  about  the  end 
she  had  in  view.  At  once  we  see  that  her 
zeal  was  "not  according  to  knowledge," — 
that  it  was  not  under  a  right  and  holy 
direction. 

No  sooner  had  she  conceived  her  purpose 
than  she  formed  a  plan  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Her  purpose  we  have  seen  was  God's 
purpose,  but  her  plan  was  not  God's  plan. 
It  was  her  own  plan,  or  rather,  let  us  say, 
the  plan  of  the  Tempter,  suggested  to  her 
and  adopted  by  her.  Satan  helped  her  to 
do  evil,  under  the  specious  delusion  that  the 
end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  she  became 
involved  in  serious  guilt. 

She  had  overheard  her  husband's  direc- 
tions to  Esau,  that  he  should  "  go  and  take 
some  venison  and  make  savoury  meat,  such 
as  his  father  loved,  that  he  might  eat  and 
bless  him  before  he  died.*'  She  knew  that 
some  time  would  pass  beforo  these  directions 
could  be  fulfilled.  Esau  would  be  kept  at 
a  distance  from  home  in  procuring  the  venison . 
In  the  meanwhile  advantage  might  be  taken 
of  his  absence,  and  of  Isaac's  blindness  and 
fiailing  faculties,  to  impose  Jacob  upon  him 
in  his  brother  Esau's  stead.  This  was 
Bebekah's  plan;  Jacob's  consent  only  waa 
wanted.  In  obtaining  this,  she  found  that 
the  path  of  the  dissembler  leads  from  sin 
to  sin.  Jacob  entered  unvrillingly  into  the 
]^ot:  the  thought  of  deceiving  his  infirm 
parent  was  painful  to  him ;  but  his  mother 
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Bucceedeck  in  overcomiDg  his  scruples,  by 
urging  the  claims  of  filial  duty  and  promising 
to  take  all  the  consequences  upon  herself. 
She  now  proceeded  without  delay  to  carry 
out  her  plan.  She  took  two  kids,  and 
"  made  savoury  meat  such  as  Isaac  loved." 
She  took  "  goodly  raiment  of  her  son  Esau, 
which  were  with  her  in  the  house,"  and  put 
them  on  Jacob,  that  his  father  might  be 
deceived  by  the  smell  of  the  raiment.  She 
covered  the  hands  of  Jacob  and  the  smooth 
of  his  neck  with  the  skins  of  the  goats,  that 
BO  he  might  be  more  like  his  brother.  And 
then  she  sent  her  '^ younger  son"  to  simulate 
that  he  was  Esau,  and  obtain  the  Covenant 
Blessing. 

Thus  did  Bebekah  <'do  evil,  that  good 
might  come."  She  deceived  herself,  in  the 
very  act  of  deceiving  others.  She  allowed 
the  cunning  of  the  Serpent  to  prevail ;  and 
vainly  thinking  she  was  "  doing  God  service," 
she  not  only  fell  into  lamentable  and  grievous 
transgression  herself,  but  also  became  the 
Buccessful  tempter  of  her  favourite  son. 

The  practical  admonition  to  be  derived 
from  this  page  of  Bible  history  is  easily 
gathered.  We  cannot  occupy  a  like  position, 
or  be  betrayed  into  Bebekah's  special  sin; 
but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  ever  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
temptation  which  would  lead  us  to  act  a«  (/* 
the  end  Justifies  the  means. 

Bebekah  reasoned  herself  into  acquiescence 
with  the  Temptation.  She  must  have  been 
conscious — ^increasingly  conscious  as  matters 
progressed — ^that  the  means  she  adopted  were 
in  themselves  unlawful;  but  she  excused 
them  because  the  end  she  had  in  view  was 
good.  She  would  say  to  herself,  ''I  am 
placed  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Here  is  Isaac,  in  the  weakness  and  infirmity 
of  age,  about  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Divine  will.  Here  is  the  blessing  which 
God  has  designed  expressly  for  Jacob,  on 
the  point  of  being  given  to  Esau.  Is  it  not 
most  desirable, — ^is  it  not  even  my  duty, 
knowing  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  to 
prevent  that  purpose  from  being  frustrated  ? 
Although  the  means  to  which  I  have  recourse 


are  such  as  on  a  common  occasion  might : 
be  lawfully  used,  yet  does  not  the  necew 
of  the  present  case  allow  and  justify  the 
of  them  ?  "    Bebekah  forgot  that  she  y 
not  responsible  for   Gk)d'8   purposes.    I 
forgot  that  God's  precepts  were  to  be 
guide,   and  that   "a  crooked   way"    C 
abhorreth.     God's  purpose  would  not  h 
failed — could  not  have  failed.    But  with  1 
Bebekah  had  nothing  to  do.     Her  path 
the  path  of  duty ;  and  duty  found  its  J 
not    in   the    treacherous  and  ever-Tarj 
voice  of  human  expediency,  but  in  the  i 
changing  precepts  of  eternal  truth. 

Bebekah  deceiving  herself,  does  not  sta 
alone.  There  are  many  who,  yielding  to  t 
Tempter's  suggestions,  still  reason  as  i 
reasoned  when  duty  and  self-interest  se 
at  variance.  Are  there  not  practices 
trade,  in  buying  and  selling,  which  n 
attempt  to  justify  by  the  specious  plei 
"We  must  live."  Public-house  traffic 
the  Lord's-day — how  the  gain  silences 
remonstrances  of  conscience  I  How  ear 
the  step  from  the  supply  of  what  the  nee 
sities  of  travellers  might  be  said  in  soi 
instances  to  require,  to  the  unreserved  ( 
tertainment  of  all  who  like  to  come !  Tl 
is  but  a  type  of  other  similar  encroachmen 
on  the  Day  of  Best  and  Christian  prinle 
— for  instance,  railway  traffic  for  purposes 
gain.  And  what  is  done  on  this  day  is  do 
more  openly  and  avowedly  on  other  da; 
Men  who  trifle  with  the  Divine  law  in  o 
particular  are  not  likely  to  be  serupnloos 
others.  Conscientious  young  men  not  v 
frequently  find  that,  in  their  worldly  avo< 
tions,  it  costs  something  to  keep  a  conscien 
If  ridicule  be  not  brought  to  bear  uf 
them,  worldly  policy  and  interests  are  vrg 
to  induce  them  not  to  be  "  righteous  of 
much" — a  Scriptural  phrase  seldom  t 
gotten  by  those  who  pervert  its  meaning, 
if  it  read, ''  be  not  righteous  ai  att.^*  d 
dour  in  business  would  hamper  many  whoi 
wont  to  boast  of  their  "  bargains."  QuestMi 
able  practices  are  easilypalliated  and  josttt 
in  the  world's  code  of  morality  and  integrit 
Men  in  high  places,  as  well  as  men  in  tni 
are  equally  ready  with  their  plea— ^^IWrn 
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sterestfl  demand  it:  family  wants  mnst  be 

applied :  if  we  do  not  do  as  others  do,  we 

ball  fall  behind  in  the  race :  is  it  not  neces- 

arj  in  these  days  to  do  a  Utile  evil  that 

^ood  may  come?*'    Most  delusive  reason- 

og!    Satan's   reasoning    to    rob    men    of 

[Christian   peace   and   comfort,  as  well  as 

Christian  integrity.    Let  us  not  be  iguorant 

of  his  dericea    It  can  never  be  necessary 

OT  justifiable  to  silence  the  voice  of  Con- 

Bcience;  and  where  self-interest,  so  called,  is 

at  stake,  there  is  no  fear  that  Conscience  will 

ever  be  too  sensitive.    Keep  Conscience  as 

the  apple  of  thine  eye,  and  let  her  be  a  con- 

stsDt  watcher  in  the  temple  of  Truth,  that 

sbe  may  only  re-echo  the  Divine  utterances, 

tbe  teachings  of  the  law  which  is  *^  holy,  just, 

ind  good." 

£ebekah*8  temptation  in  one  form  or 
mother  all  may  expect  to  experience.  Satan 
wWcome  to  us  in  the  character  and  appear- 
ince  of"  an  angel  of  light:"  he  will  **  call  good 
^  and  evil  good  ;*'  and  his  success  is  certain 
if  we  allow  the  heart's  inclination  to  guide 
onr  decision.  Inclination  soon  blinds  the 
':  j^gment  to  the  real  nature  of  moral, 
;  <piritiial  evil;  and  men  require  no  further 
iulQcement  to  pursue  with  ardour  a  selfish 
•d  sinful  course  of  action,  when  they  have 
fet  persuaded  themselves,  or  allowed  them- 
i^Tes  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  end  they 
^  is  commendable  and  good,  and  that  the 
^justifies  the  use  of  means  of  their  own 
derising.  To  be  safe  we  must  resolve  to 
^  by  the  perfect  rule :  and  in  all  that 
wncems  God's  glory  beware  of  "  leaning  to 
^  o^Tn  understanding."  Circumstances  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  will  frequently  arise ; 
^  if  in  God's  Word,  and  at  a  throne  of 
gn»oe,  we  seek  guidance,  guidance  will  be 
vouchsafed.  God's  iray,  as  well  as  God's 
*tt,  will  be  "made  plain  before  our  face." 

Had  Bebekah  thus  acted,  she  would  have 
^tken  another  and  a  wiser  course.  There  was 
'^iy  no  necessity  even  in  human  judgment 
for  the  deception  she  practised.  There  were 
loeaos  which  she  might  have  used  for  the  attain- 
ftent  of  her  end — lawful  means— more  likely 
^0  prove  effectual.  She  might  have  reasoned 
the  matter  with  Isaac.     His  faculties  may 


have  been  failing,  but  she  might  have  pointed 
out  to  him  the  mistake  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  committing.  She  might  have  re- 
minded him  of  the  distinct  revelation  which 
God  had  given  of  His  will.  And  thus,  by 
persuasion  and  argument,  she  might  have 
endeavoured  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  she  would  have 
succeeded.  Isaac,  when  he  afterwards  dis- 
covered what  had  been  done,  appears  to  have 
suddenly  recollected  himself,  as  an  aged,  fail- 
ing man  might  do ;  and  shuddering — "  trem- 
bling very  exceedingly" — at  the  danger  from 
which  he  had  escaped,  iu  a  very  striking 
manner  confirmed  the  Blessing  to  Jacob,— 
"  Yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed."  It  is  there- 
fore likely  that  he  would  have  yielded  to  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  remonstrance.  At 
any  rate,  Eebekah  should  have  tried  this. 
She  should  have  added  strong  faith  and 
fervent  prayer  to  her  effort;  and  using 
these  Divinely  sanctioned  means,  she  might 
have  anticipated  success  far  more  certainly 
than  she  could  hope  for  it  as  the  result  of  her 
own  crooked  policy. 

Experience  teaches  this.  The  course  of 
conscious  integrity  and  uprightness  seldom 
fails  to  prosper.  The  consistently  religious 
man  who  prefers  present  loss,  with  a  good 
conscience,  to  present  gain,  secured  by  a  con- 
nivance at  worldly  policy  which  he  feels  to 
be  unchristian  policy,  will  be  abundantly 
recompensed.  Religion's  cross  is  lighter 
than  the  world's  corruptible  crown.  He 
who  gains,  loses ;  he  who  loses,  gains.  He 
who,  for  Christ's  sake,  takes  up  his  cross, 
whatever  that  cross  may  be,  shall  be  enabled 
to  testify  that  it  is  a  light  cross  when  borne 
after  Christ,  and  by  and  by  be  shall  ex- 
change that  cross  for  heaven's  incorruptible 
crown. 

It  may  be  well,  in  closing  our  comment 
on  the  history,  to  notice  briefly  an  objection 
which  may  have  occurred  to  some.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  distinctively  religious  aspect 
of  the  transaction, — the  part,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  that  God  took  in  it, — ^the  question 
arises :  "  How  was  it  that  Bebekah's  plan 
prospered  ?     How  was  it   that   Jacob  was 
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permitted  to  obtain  tlie  Blessing  by  her  and 
hifl  deception?" 

"We  might  reply  that  "God  giveth  not 
account  of  any  of  His  matters.'*  His 
anysteries  belong  to  Him,  and  if  solved  are 
to  be  solved  in  His  time  and  way,  not  ours. 
It  is  enough  for  the  good  man  to  know  that 
^'  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  must  do  right'* 
Here  he  will  stay  his  mind,  although  the 
way  of  the  wicked  prospers,  and  the  righ- 
teous are  smitten. 

But  in  this,  and  in  many  like  instances, 
we  can  say  more.  It  is  true  that  Qod 
nUowed  the  plan  of  Eebekah  and  Jacob  to 
succeed;  but  He  followed  up  the  sin  they 
•committed  with  righteous  judgment.  Their 
part  in  the  transaction  was,  as  it  were,  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel.  The  exercise  of  God's 
sovereignty  was  made  apparent  to  all  in  the 
ultimate  issue.  It  was  made  manifest  that 
the  Covenant  Blessing  was  God's  free  gift, 
not  the  purchase  of  man's  merit.  Neither 
Bsau's  "  profaneness,"  nor  Jacob's  "  righte- 
ousness," determined  the  channel  of  its  trans- 
mission. God's  purpose  of  grace  must 
stand  unchallenged,  and  independent  of 
individual  merit  or  demerit.  But  whilst  this 
was  secured  on  the  one  hand,  individual 
responsibility,  in  connection  vrith  the  means 
employed,  remained  unaffected.  What  God 
permitted  and  over-ruled  He  did  not  there- 
fore approve.  Evil  does  not  cease  to  be  evil 
because  God  makes  it  work  for  good.  Else 
would  the  crucifiers  and  murderers  of  our 
Lord  have  been  innocent,  inasmuch  as 
by  their  instrumentality  God  accomplished 
human  redemption.  But  as  it  was  with 
"wicked  hands"  the  Jews  crucified  Jesus, 
CO  Bebekah  and  Jacob  were  most  criminal, 
although  God  wrought  His  end  through 
their  transgression.  Had  no  immediate 
penalty  been  inflicted  or  recorded,  we  should 
equally  hare  been  assured  of  this,  for  we 
believe  in  a  world  of  final  retribution.  But 
in  this  case  the  consequences  which  at  once 
followed  upon  the  deception  practised,  plainly 
indicated  to  the  transgressors  the  Divine 
jjustioe.  Enmity  was  stirred  up  in  Esau's 
U)reast^  a  purp^    of  murder  was  formed,  and 


Bebekah  was  obliged  to  counsel  flight  aa  ii 
only  hope  for  Jacob's  safety.  We  ca 
imagine  the  mother's  feelings,  when  h< 
favourite  son  departed  alone  on  his  periloi 
journey:  Esau  alienated  from  her;  Isaa 
her  husband,  afflicted  and  estranged ;  Jacc 
a  lonely  fugitive.  How  must  remorse  ha^ 
preyed  upon  her  spirit!  Aud  mark  U 
sequel.  She  beheld  Jacob  no  more.  SI 
sent  him  away  for  a  brief  period,  "  a  fe 
days,"  as  she  fondly — hopefully  expresa 
it ;  but  long  and  weary  years  were  appoint 
to  the  sharer  in  her  transgressicHi,  and  1 
own  house  was  desolate.  We  hear,  yea 
after,  of  Jacob  being  reconciled  to  Esai 
and  of  both  sons  piously  uniting  in  th 
burial  of  their  father  Isaac ;  but  of  Bebeka 
we  hear  no  more.  Family  afflictions  can: 
swiftly  upon  the  track  of  family  guilt ! 

So  is  it  still.  The  world's  sinful  polic 
may  seem  to  prosper.  The  questionab 
course  may  seem  to  issue  in  success.  B* 
he  who  compromises  duty,  or  tampers  wi 
conscience,  or  departs  from  the  strict  IL 
of  integrity,  does  so  at  his  peril.  "  Bread 
deceit " — bread  of  compromise, — "  is  bw< 
to  a  man,  but  afterwards  his  mouth  shall 
filled  with  gravel."  Gt)d'a  righteousA^ 
will  vindicate  itself,— often  in  this  world,  b 
most  surely  in  the  world  to  come.  ^^Ti 
path  of  the  upright  is  as  the  shining  Ifgl 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  tl 
perfect  day ;"  but  "  they  that  sow  the  win 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

The  Christian's  rule  of  action  is  the  la 
of  his  God.  Happy  are  they  who  ezercii 
themselves  in  the  study  of  that  law:  wl 
study  it  that  they  may  know  what  thinj 
they  ought  to  do,  and  then  seek  at  tl 
throne  of  grace  strength  to  do  the  sami 
Happy  are  the  men  and  women  of  h]| 
Christian  integrity,  before  God  and  man,  wl 
can  honestly  pray,  not  only  when  tempt 
to  do  evil  for  evil's  sake,  but  ^'  to  do  er 
that  good  may  come," — "  Search  me,  O  Q€ 
and  know  my  heart :  try  me,  and  know  i 
thoughts ;  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  wi 
in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  tverla 
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CHIEITT. 

'Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind." — 1  Corikthiaks  xju.  4. 


Cbubh  not  tlie  erring  one. 

Trample  not  down 
Seeds  of  repentance. 

Ere  they  be  grown, 
loye's  magic  words  can  win 

Sonla  to  tbe  skies ; 
Love  like  the  Christ's  who  hade 

Lazarna  arise. 
Lore  can  forge  links  of  gold. 

Welded  together ; 
Links  which  the  world  shall  seek 

Vainly  to  sever. 
Lore,  like  the  gentle  breath 

Breathed  from  the  west^ 
Healingly  broods  o'er 

Tbe  sin-troubled  breast. 
Harshness  but  dims  the  souI| 

As  each  big  cloud, 
Mirrored  in  silent  streamSi 

Glad  beauty  shrouds. 


Love  bids  it  live  again, 

Pure  as  of  old ; 
E'en  as  the  sunlight  gilds 

Streamlets  with  gold. 

Mark  how  the  rabblement 

Blazons  the  shame, 
Foully  aspersing 

The  sin-stricken  name ! 

Quench  not  the  smoking  flax. 

Break  not  the  reed, 
Fray  for  the  fallen  one, 

Act  out  thy  creed. 

Each  be  the  other's  care 

Here — and  above 
We  shall  be  Jesu's, 

For  Jesus  is  Love. 

W.  BOWEN  BOWLAKDS. 


WITHOUT    1    FEIEND    IK    THE    WOUIJX 

BT  THS  ATTTHOB  OV   ''WOBTH  HER  WSTOHT  DT  OOLn.** 


Chaptxs  XIIL 

1  BSLICATB  YOUKO  LJlDY. 

*^fhm  creature  eomfortt  fade  and  die, 
^oridlings  may  weep,  hut  why  ahonld  I  ?" 

Newton. 

^  BiDrsEK  did  not  rise  in  Messrs.  Banks's 
"[^''Bkue.  Had  he  possessed  the  good  sense 
^  ttioir  himself  thoroughly  into  his  work,  he 
*^  have  found  that  he  had  obtained  no 
^  prize  in  reaching  such  a  position  at  all. 
''^ppily  for  himself,  he  could  not  see  matters 
}  ttii  light.  To  have  fallen  from  the  condi- 
^  isi  master,  with  an  immediate  fortune  in 
^,  to  that  of  servant  at  a  very  moderate 
iiij,  was  galling  to  his  pride ;  and  he  oould 
tente  no  means  of  retracing  his  steps  but 
f&t  from  London  and  a  return  to  his  old  post 
luf  father's  farm,  which,  he  hoped,  might 
day  fidl  into  his  own  handiei. 
^n  every  side  honest  energy  was  improving 
prospeets  of  those  around  him,  and  might 


have  been  equally  beneficial  to  himself;  hot 
the  state  of  gloomy  despondency  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  when  his  first  bubble  burst,  stiU 
weighed  him  down.  With  a  situation  which 
provided  the  neoessarios,  and  even  some  of  the 
comforts  of  life ;  with  a  roof  over  his  head,  for 
which  a  better  man  would  have  been  thankful ; 
with  a  wife  whose  unabated  afiection  supplied 
and  even  anticipated  his  every  want,  as  far  as 
means  would  allow ;  with  a  child  whose  play- 
fulness would  have  alleviated  the  sorrows  of 
any  father  not  wilfully  morose;  with  parents 
and  friends  who  pitied,  if  they  could  not  help, 
himi — ^with  all  these  blessings  to  call  his  own, 
he  might  have  seen  that  there  teas  light  on  his 
path.  But  he  acted  as  if  he  had  determined  to 
make  others  miserable  as  well  as  himself.  He 
murmured  when  away  from  home— he  mur- 
mured when  sitting  at  his  own  fireside— he 
murmured  even  during  the  hours  devoted  to 
repose,  for  his  very  dreams  were  of  an  xmibank- 
ful  character;  and  he  would  mutter  in  (he  ears 
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of  his  attentiye  wife  tliat  he  had  not  a  friend 
in  the  world,  that  everybody  and  eyeiythimg 
thwarted  him. 

Well  was  it  for  them  both  that  Margaret  did 
not  join  in  these  repinings.  She,  too,  missed 
the  solid  comforts  of  her  girlhood's  home  qnite 
as  mnch  as  he  missed  the  rustic  pastimes  of 
former  days ;  and  to  her  the  roral  scenery  of 
her  native  county,  and  the  genial  air  of  the 
place  where  she  was  bom,  would  have  been  as 
welcome  as  refreshing  showers  to  the  parched 
ground  in  time  of  drought. 

Still  there  is  no  denying  that  their  income 
was  very  limited.  They  both  felt  it  to  be  so, 
and  were  now  and  then  at  their  wits'  end.  In 
their  endeavours  to  concoct  a  balance-sheet  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  the  anticipated  necessary 
expenditure  would  occasionally  be  out  of  all 
proportion  with  the  anticipated  income. 

They  had  been  having  a  debate  one  evening 
on  this  important  subject ;  and  the  melancholy 
conclusion  had  been  arrived  at  that  Mrs.  Eed- 
fern  must  contrive  to  make  some  alteration  in 
her  almost  worn  out  dress,  and  coax  it  to  do 
duty  for  another  season,  and  that  Eedfern's 
shabby  coat  must  become  still  more  shabby 
before  he  could  venture  to  throw  it  aside,  not- 
withstanding the  unpleasant  fact  that  his  ap- 
pearance was  not  considered  up  to  the  mark  by 
the  better  paid  clerks  and  salesmen  in  the 
respectable  ^m  of  Messrs.  Banks  and  Co. 

An  insufficiency  of  ways  and  means  is  indeed 
a  sore  trial.  Books  without  number  have  been 
written  about  the  contrivances  of  certain 
''great"  families,  when  in  a  state  of  chronic 
(though  private)  bankruptcy ;  and  every  genteel 
person  has  read  of  the  agonies  of  poor  gentility 
when  struggling  to  keep  up  appearances.  But, 
after  all,  the  man  who  earns  only  eight  pounds 
a  month,  while  he  knows  not  how  to  manage 
with  less  than  twelve,  is  in  precisely  the  same 
predicament  as  Lord  Reckless,  or  Alexander 
Dash,  Esq.,  when  at  the  year's  end  the  rent- 
roll  is  found  to  be  some  thousands  less  than 
the  amount  required,  or  tradesmen's  bills  longer 
and  heavier  than  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
they  would  be. 

Now  the  result  of  the  debate  at  Catherinc- 
atreet  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Bedfem:  so  the  breakfast  on  the  following 
morning  was  eaten  in  perfect  silence.  Ill- 
humour  on  his  part,  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
his  patient  wife,  induced  mutual  taciturnity. 
Margaret  could  not  conceal  from  herself  that 
her  husband  was  becoming  more  and  more 
impntient ;  and  she  was  fearful  that  he  might 
take  some  sudden  step  which  would  imperil 
even  their  present  income. 


She  was  almost  in  tears  while  < 
breakfast-table  after  Eedfern's  depi 
was  wondering  in  her  own  mind  "^ 
any  means,  it  would  be  possible 
their  slender  income,  when  she  ht 
unexpected  knock  at  the  street  dooi 

"Who  can  it  beP"  she  asked  ii 
audible  voice,  although  no  one  wa 
even  little  Herbert.  "  The  milkmai 
she  continued,  "  and  there  is  nothin] 
perhaps  Thomas  has  come  back, 
never  did  so  before." 

By  this  time  she  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  short  narrow  passage,  ai 
ing  it  saw,  not  the  husband  she  ha 
to  find  standing  impatiently  outsic 
females,  one  a  middle-aged  woman 
knew  by  sight, — in  fact,  she  was  he 
neighbour, — ^the  other  a  young  lady 
and  delicate  in  appearance,  a  Strang 

The  neighbour  was  the  first  to  sp 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  Mrs 
that's  your  name,  is  it  not  P" 

"I  think   you    live  next   door! 
Margaret,  before  answering   her 
question. 

"Just  so,  ma'am,  although  wc 
changed  a  word  with  each  other ;  I 
people  in  London  are  not  expectc 
much  even  of  those  who  live  close  t 

Margaret  smiled  ;  for  she  knew  ' 
that  she  had  not  made  the  acquai 
single  neighbour  all  the  years  the 
in  Catherine-street.  However,  shi 
pleasantly — 

*'  Yes,  I  am  Mrs.  Eedfern." 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  won't  keep  you 

"Will  you  walk  in P" 

"  Thank  you,  I  will ;  especially  ai 
lady  is  but  poorly." 

Margaret  opened  the  little  parlor 
then  asked  them  to  be  seated.  Tt 
was  in  such  nice  order  that  Mrs.  , 
not  help  looking  round  with  an 
smile.  The  young  lady  saw  and 
the  smile,  and  perceived  at  a  glan 
was  in  the  house  of  one  who  count 
a  virtue. 

Before  Mrs.  Jones  was  fairly  i 
again  apologized,  lest  she  should  I 
Mrs.  Eedfem  unnecessarily,— 

"  I  fear  you  may  think  me  very 
Mrs.  Eedfem,  but  haven't  you  goi 
spare  P" 

"A — ^room— to^spare !**  repeated 
matron,  with  her  eyes  wide  open. 

"  I  mean,  to  let"  explained  her  m 

Still  Margaret  looked  puzzled,  : 
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it  I  loH  to  imag^e  liow  anybody  could  §np- 
poie  tliat  ahe  had  a  room  to  let.  Seeing  her 
pnplerity,  Mrs.  Jones  came  to  her  relief  with 
iqaestion  which  admitted  of  but  one  answer. 

"loa  see,  ma'am,  yon  haven't  got  a  lot  of 
giili  and  boys^now  have  you  P" 
"No,  indeed." 

"Tben,  I  thought  perhaps  yon  had  one  of 
your  rooms  unoccupied." 

"Oh,  now  I  see  what  you  mean,  Mrs.  Jones. 
Aiit  happens,  we  do  not  actually  make  use  of 
one  of  the  back  rooms,  but  my  little  boy  plays 
mil" 

"Why,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  pursuing  the 
whject  eagerly,  "you  have  got  a  room  you 
dm'tvantP" 

"Scarcely  that,"  said  Margaret  after  a  pause, 
"for  the  playthings  are  kept  in  it;  and, 
beridci,  I  don't  think  my  husband  would  like 
the  proposal." 

^^ot  to  be  beaten,  Mrs.  Jones  persisted  in 
vging  the  matter,  and  spoke  with  increased 
emphasis — 

"I'm  sure  the  little  felloVs  playthings 
wouldn't  be  in  the  way — ^not  in  the  least — 
twWthey,  Miss  Groves  P" 

EUcn  Grroves,  the  delicate  young  lady  thus 

appealed  to,  replied,  with  great  simplicity  and 

fiaakness,  that,  as   she   wanted  a   bed-room 

9tAj,  the  little  boy  might  play  in  the  room  as 

VttI,  if  Mr.  Bedfem  did  not  object  to  its 

^  let.    Her  words  were  accompanied  with 

»  look  which  seemed    to  say, — "  I  think   I 

Md  very  much  like  to  live  with  you,  Mrs. 

ledfern." 

This  ended  the  conversation ;  but  Mrs.  Jones, 

It  they  were  leaving,  stepped  back  a  moment, 

lad  whispered  to  Margaret, — "  You  needn't  be 

iftiid  of  having  any  trouble  or  risk  with  the 

jonng  lady,  Mrs.  Bedfem.    Her  mother,  poor 

thing,  is  a  widow,  and  has  been  very  well  off; 

I  can  tell  you  more  about  her  to-morrow.  Good 

day!" 

Margaret  wondered  what  Thomas  would 
think  of  the  proposal,  and  troubled  herself 
a  good  deal  about  it  throughout  the  day.  At 
length  the  evening  brought  with  it  the  hus- 
band's knock  at  the  door,  and  his  well-known 
Lrcad  along  the  narrow  passage.  His  hat  was 
tmng  upon  its  accustomed  peg.  Boots  were 
exchanged  for  slippers.  In  due  time  they  had 
their  early  supper ;  and  the  husband,  who  had 
!>een  so  ungracious  in  the  morning,  now  leaned 
t>ack  in  his  chair  and  watched  his  wife's  nimble 
Sngers  at  work  upon  some  article  of  apparel. 
rheir  darling  boy  had  been  put  to  bed.  All  was 
|uiet;  and  Margaret's  penetration  convinced 
iier  that  Thomas  was  sorry  for  what  had  tran- 


spired. She,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  dispel 
the  gloom  that  hung  over  his  spirit,  by  a  few 
endearing  and  skilfully-worded  questions.  To 
these  she  added  a  remark  which  at  once 
aroused  him. 

"  I  have  two  or  three  times  been  on  the  point 
of  telling  you,  dear,  that  I  have  had  visitors 
to-day." 

"  Visitors !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  guess  who." 

"  Nobody  from  Derbyshire,  surely  P  and  yet 
you  don't  know  anybody  in  London  except  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Janson." 

"  I  did  not,  but  I  do  now." 

"Who  is  it P" 

The  young  wife  laughed  good-humouredly  at 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  interrogation  was 
put,  and  then  said — "Don't  bo  excited,  dear;  it 
was  a  lady  about  my  own  sge,  who  has  been 
lodging  next  door."  She  then  related  all  that 
had  happened  since  he  left  home  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Knowing  what  we  do  of  Eedfern,  we  should 
scarcely  suppose  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
have  Ellen  Groves  for  a  lodger.  At  first  ho 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  He  said  it 
would  be  a  great  nuisance  to  have  anybody 
so  near  as  to  be  able  to  spy  their  doings  and  go 
about  tattling. 

Margaret  expostulated  with  him.  "  She  will 
not  do  that,  dear ;  she  is  not  a  young  woman 
of  that  sort,  depend  upon  it.  And  remember, 
half-a-crown  a  week  from  her  will  do  us  as 
much  good  as  if  it  came  from  Mr.  Banks ;  and 
you  know  ho  is  not  likely  to  raise  your  salary 
after  what  he  told  you  the  other  day." 

"  There,  don't  mention  him ;  he's  a  skinflint. 
I  work  hard  all  day,  and  get  what  for  itP  Yet 
he  does  next  to  nothing,  and  is  making  thou- 
sands to  retire  upon  some  of  these  days." 

"  You  forget,  dear,  that  it  is  his  money  that 
has  done  so  much  for  him.  How  much  did 
father  say  he  had  to  put  into  the  concern  when 
he  joined  itP    It  was  a  good  deal,  I  know." 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  old  story, — ho  had  a  friend 
at  court ;  but  nobody  gives  me  a  lift.  I  might 
starve  for  what  some  people  would  care." 

"  Don't  be  unjust,  Thomas.  There  are  many 
who  would  help  you  if  they  could." 

Before  a  week  had  elapsed  Mrs.  Jones's 
eldest  son  had  come  back  to  his  mother's  to 
lodge  once  more,  and  Ellen  Groves  had  taken 
Mrs.  Redfem's  spare  room.  Little  Herbert's 
toys  had  companions  in  the  shape  of  furniture, 
which  was  Ellen's  property — a  single  chair,  a 
table,  and  a  very  neat  cabinet  bedstead,  were 
the  only  articles  of  any  moment  to  be  found 
in  the  inventory  of  her  goods  and  chattels. 
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Bj  degrees  Margaret  became  comparatiyelj 
intimate  with  Miss  Groves,  and  gleaned  from 
her  conversation  certain  particulars  of  her 
history. 

We  have  already  heard  that  Ellen's  mother 
was  a  widow.  Ellen  always  spent  the  Sunday 
with  her,  at  her  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pantheon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redfcrn  had 
several  times  fancied,  from  remarks  made  now 
and  then  by  Ellen,  that  her  mother  was 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  occupation  requiring 
daily  attention.  But  it  was  not  till  their  deli- 
cate young  lodger  had  been  known  to  them 
some  few  weeks,  that  they  learned  what  her 
circumstances  really  were. 

One  Sunday  evening,  however,  on  Miss 
Groves's  return  from  the  West-end,  a  trifling 
remark  on  Mrs.  iRedfem's  part  opened  the 
flood-gates  of  her  surcharged  spirit. 

"Yes,"  sighed  Ellen,  while  standing  alone 
with  Margaret,  her  lighted  c^indle  in  her  hand, 
"  my  dear  mother  is  much  to  bo  pitied,  she  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  try  her." 

"I  have  often  wondered,"  remarked  Mar- 
garet— ^her  feminine  curiosity  for  once  getting 
ike  upper  hand, — "  I  have  often  wondered  why 
you  do  not  both  live  together?" 

"It  could  not  be,"  replied  Ellen.  "I  must 
live  in  the  City,  as  business  hours  vary  so,  and 
sometimes  make  mo  very  late;  and  mamma 
must  be  near  Oxford-street — perhaps  I  never 
told  you,  she  rents  one  of  the  stalls  at  the 
Pantheon.  She  does  not  let  it  be  known  that 
she  goes  there;  and  some  days  she  takes  so 
little  money  that  it  hardly  covers  the  rent  of 
the  stall.  Ah,  Mrs.  Bedfcm,  people  little 
think  that  she  once  had  her  own  maid  to  wait 
upon  her,  and  that  her  father  kept  his  carriage. 
When  we  read  of  such  things  in  books,  we  are 
apt  to  faney  that  they  are  not  true." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  that  Mr.  Groves 
was  a  naval  oflicer  P" 

"So  he  was:  but  the  half-pay  of  a  lieute- 
nant was  only  just  enough  for  us,  even  with 
the  addition  of  certain  funds  arising  from  some 
property  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  mamma. 
Beyond  this  there  was  no  provision  made  for 
the  future ;  and  for  some  time  after  dear  papa's 
death,  trouble  after  trouble  came  upon  us,  till 
we  were  so  reduced  that  we  hardly  knew  where 
to  look  for  daily  bread.  Yet  when  things  were 
at  the  worst  I  never  lost  hope ;  but  mamma — 
I  ought  not  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  £«dfeni,  but  I 
eannot  help  it — mamma  was  too  proud  to  ask 
for  help  of  any  kind  from  her  wealthy  rela- 
tives, who,  on  their  side,  quite  forgot  to  take 
mnj  notice  of  us." 

"  How  thankful/'  said  Margaret,  "  your  poor 


mamma  must  have  bean  when  things  took  a 
turn  for  the  better !" 

There  wail  so  much  genuine  sympathy  in  As 
tone  of  Margaret,  that  Ellen  Groves  was  kd 
to  say  much  more  than  she  had  at  first  in- 
tended. 

"Thankful,  Mrs.  EedfemP"  she  repliedi 
"  be  that  as  it  may,  the  help  that  came  to  ui 
was  from  a  friend  of  papa's,  or  I  ought  ratk« 
to  say  from  God,  through  a  friend.  He  sd* 
vanced  money  to  give  mamma  a  start  si  tk 
Pantheon,  and  has  never  yet  asked  for  ill 
repayment.  And  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  I 
have  got  respectable  employment,  and  that  vj 
dear  sister  Caroline,  although  she  must  stop  it 
home  on  account  of  her  terrible  fits,  is  nem- 
theless  able  to  make  up  pretty  little  srtidM 
for  sale !  She  has  such  exquisite  taste.  But 
I  am  keeping  you  standing,  Mrs.  Bedfsni«  lA 
this  time." 

The  conversation  ended  here.  As  thsf 
parted,  Margaret  could  not  help  saying  to  W 
self,  "  What  will  my  dear  husband  think  wha 
I  tell  him  that  there  is  some  one  so  near  to  is 
whose  troubles  have  been  greater  even  thsa 
oursP  We  have  never  been  in  actual  wiati 
our  merciful  Father  has  always  sent  us  food." 


Chjlptkb  XIV. 

THB  lUBKBT-TOWK. 

<*  Why  should  cor  poor  enjoyments  here 

Be  thought  so  pleasant  and  so  dear. 

And  tempt  oar  hearts  astray?" 

J.  Tatxml 


Mx5Y  a  pleasant  ride  had  Margaret  had  (\ 
a  girl)  up  and  down  the  steep  Derbyshire 
but  in  no  direction  did  she  ever  travel 
willingly  than  in  that  which  had  Staves!^ 
the  journey's  end,  for  there  she  woxdd  invniislMJ 
bo  the  purchaser  of  sundry  ribbons  and  odd 
little  articles  for  herself  or  her  mother }  a  il4 
of  commission  which  no  girl  ever  finds  trosUl) 
some. 

This  Stavesley  was  the  nearest  town  ft 
Handyford.  It  was  proud  of  its  markat^^ 
tho  Wednesday  in  each  week.  If  you 
to  see  Stavesley  all  alive,  that  was  the  dsj 
which  to  visit  it.  The  townsfolk  never  ii 
late  on  Wednesday.  The  poorer  sort  of 
began  to  fill  the  market-place  at  a  very 
hour ;  and  the  busy  hum  of  human  TOMim 
mingled  with  shouting,  was  kept  up  from  Siiij 
rise  to  sunset  The  visitors  who  found  lUj 
way  thither  week  by  week,  wero  not  finfottsl 
by  the  enterprising  shopkeepers.  The  ?aikfll 
drapery  establishments  got  in  a  good  sopp^il 
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icle  likely  to  please  expected  pur- 
and  riyal  booksellers  covered  tkeit 
vritli  works  of  various  prices,  sizes, 
Qgs»  according  to  the  taste  and  means 
k-reading  publie. 

fining  in  ^e  middle  of  Marck  a  far- 
f  might  have  been  seen  near  the 
ring  village  of  Handyford  holding  np 
ugh  hands  a  heavy  coat.  There  was 
itting  wind,  and  masses  of  threatening 
>ved  along  majestically, 
t  yer  take  this  with  yer,  master?" 
ad. 

>oy,  Tve  got  one  overcoat ;  take  it  in 
i  tell  the  mistress  it  won't  rain." 
t  speaker  was  little  Herbert  Eedfem's 
ler.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of 
or  Stavesley.  He  was  not  in  a  very 
K>d.  Ever  since  his  son  Thomas  left 
London,  the  farm  had  been  a  trouble 
It  seemed  a  long  time  since  they  had 
It  was,  in  fact^  rather  more  than  seven 
s  each  twelvemonth  had  rolled  by,  the 
I  peeoniary  difficulties  had  become 
id  yet  greater.  But  on  this  particular 
iming,  as  he  rode  along,  he  was  more 
table  than  usual.  He  was  going  to  a 
er;  but  before  starting  he  had  been 
with  very  ill-concealed  impatience  to 
holesome  truths  which  fell  from  the 
s  faithful  wife,  especially  reminding 
I  certain  temptation  which  had  on 
Dcasions  led  him  into  trouble.  The 
which  he  was  invited  at  the  Stag's 
ivesley*  would  be  followed,  the  good 
red,  by  intemperate  revelry;  and  it 
she  so  much  dreaded :  for  from  past 

0  she  felt  sure  that  very  few  of  the 
husbands  and  fathers  who  would 
t]ireah<^  of  that  comfortable  inn, 

>ii,  thoro3iighly  sober,  would  recross  it 
suing  in  a  sindlar  condition, 
lests  assembled,  and  the  dinner  was 
We  need  not  describe  the  scene,  but 
e  admitted  that  there  were  those  pre- 
seemed  to  have  become  the  slaves  of 

1  appetite,  and  literally  lived  but  to 
brink,  and  be  drunken.  After  dinner, 
moderate  and  respectable  engaged  in 
▼ersation.  Mr.  Kedfern  looked  very 
although  he  tried  hard  to  be  cheerful 
est. 

poor  Sedfem  seems  to  break!"   re- 
Mr.  Page  to  an  old  friend  by  his  side. 
the  renuirk  in  a  judicious  whisper; 
imdent  man. 

oes  break — and  fast,  too,"  was  the 
od  I  don't  wonder  at  it." 


"  What  do  you  mean  P" 

"  Why,  they  say  he's  going  down  hill  as  fast 
as  he  can." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  With  that  fine  land  of 
his,  he  ought  to  have  done  welL" 

"He  ought:  but  it's  not  the  land,  for  his 
farm  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  estate.  But 
there  has  been  some  to-do  with  his  son  Tom— 
young  Tom  we  called  him,  you  know,  years 
ago;  things  went  wrong  then,  it  seems,  and 
haven't  got  right  ever  since." 

"All,  I  remember,"  assented  Mr.  Page, 
"there  was  a  strange  account  of  his  goings-on 
at  the  time ;  it's  a  good  bit  ago  now." 

"  Yes ;  people  talked,  but  the  lad  was'  well 
enough,  only  he  was  done — completely  done— 
by  some  fellow  that  got  hold  of  him." 

"Is  it  thatt  then,  that's  preying  upon  the 
old  manP"  asked  Mr.  Page,  for  he  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

"  That  isn't  all ;  there's  a  something  behind 
the  scenes,  but  I  never  heard  the  rights  of  it." 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the 
company  generally,  under  the  influence  of 
pipes,  cigars,  and  spirits,  gradually  deteriorated. 
Between  five  and  six  o'clock,  the  night  set  in 
dark  and  cold,  and  a  little  rain  began  to  falL 
This  had  a  beneficial  efiect  in  prompting  the 
earlier  departure  of  some  of  the  guests,  but  the 
thoughtless  revellers  who  remained  now  felt 
that  they  were  freed  from  a  kind  of  restraint, 
however  slight  it  had  been,  and  the  progress 
from  bad  to  worse  became  rapid  indeed. 


Chapter  XV. 

JL      CATASTBOFHE. 

"  It  matters  little  at  what  hour  o'  the  day 
The  righteous  falls  asleep :  death  cannot  come 
To  him  untimely  who  \%fit  to  die ; 
The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  heaven.; 
The  briefer  life,  the  earlier  immortality.*' 

MiLMAN. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  Farmer 
Page  bade  the  rest  of  the  guests  who  still 
remained, "  Good  night."  On  shaking  hands 
with  old  Mr.  Eedfem,  ho  asked  if  he  had  heard 
from  his  son  lately. 

"  Not  a  word,"  replied  Mr.  Redfem.  "  I  may 
say  he  never  writes ;  but  his  wife  let's  hardly  a 
month  go  by  without  telling  us  how  they  get 
on.  She's  a  perfect  jewel.  I  have  often  told 
him  he  doesn't  know  her  worth." 

At  that  moment,  while  her  father-in-law  at 
a  distance  of  130  miles  or  more  was  thus  speak* 
ing  in  her  praise,  Margaret  was  just  putting 
little  Herbert  to  bed.  Several  fond  kisses  were 
imprinted  on  his  fair  cheeks  and  lips;  and 
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then  sLe  whispered,  lovingly,  "  Good  night,  my 
darling  ;  may  God  bless  thee." 

The  time  again  sped  on.  It  was  now  past 
nine,  and  old  Mr.  Redfem  was  still  at  the 
Stag's  Head.  On  such  a  night,  it  would  take 
a  good  hour  to  drive  home  to  Handyford  ;  but 
he  gave  no  signs  of  moving  at  present. 

"  Redfern  is  taking  more  than  will  do  him 
good,"  said  one  of  the  guests  to  another  who 
was  leaving  with  him. 

**I  wanted  him  to  come  with  us,"  replied  the 
other,  *'  but  he  would  see  it  out." 

And  he  did  see  it  out ;  for  he  was  one  of  the 
very  last  to  leave. 

When  the  boisterous  company  at  length  dis- 
persed, Mr.  Redfem  got  into  his  vehicle,  and 
drove  off  at  a  furious  rate  along  the  turnpike- 
road  that  led  from  the  market- town  to  his  own 
quiet  village.  On  he  went,  giving  the  pony  no 
rest.  He  was  sensible  enough  to  know  that  it 
was  very  late,  and  that  the  bad  state  of  the 
road  would  make  it  still  later  than  he  had 
reckoned  before  he  reached  home.  "With  this 
upon  his  mind,  he  endeavoured  to  urge  his  poor 
beast  beyond  his  speed  and  strength.  "  A  mer- 
ciful man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,"  says 
the  sacred  proverb  ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  the 
mercy  exhibited  by  a  man  excited  with  wine 
and  strong  drink  ? 

Oscillating  from  side  to  side,  the  gig  dashed 
along,  splashing  the  sludge  in  all  directions, 
and  jerking  the  indignant  driver,  who  (Balaam- 
like) blamed  his  pony  instead  of  himself — 
**  Steady,  horse — what  are  you  doing,  chP" 
And  when,  on  going  downhill,  the  careful 
creature  evinced  sagacity  by  a  slower  move- 
ment, his  reward  was  a  cut  over  the  ears,  and 
another  remonstrance,  "  Go  on,  then ;  what 
ails  thee  P" 

A  considerable  distance  was  thus  got  over, 
tugs  and  threats  succeeding  each  other  with 
rapidity :  and  by  this  time  the  north  wind  had 
brought  sleet  with  it. 

When  within  a  mile  of  his  journey's  end,  the 
furious  driver  espied  a  little  road-side  public- 
house  of  inferior  character,  at  which  he  had  not 
stopped  more  than  twice  in  his  whole  life, 
although  it  was  so  near  the  village — Handyford. 
He  of  course  knew  the  landlady  well  by  sight ; 
and  she  knew  him,  as  she  did  everybody  else 
who  came  that  way.  Almost  the  last  customer 
had  left  her  cosy  little  room— parlour  and  tap- 
room in  one — but,  late  as  it  was,  her  own  fire 
near  the  bar  was  still  burning  brightly.  She  was 
just  thinking  of  making  it  up  with  "  slack  "  for 
the  night,  when  she  heard  a  voice  outside  the 
door  calling  her  by  name.  It  was  old  Mr. 
Redfem.    He  had  seen  her  bright  fire,  and 


longed  to  get  down  and  warm  himself;  kib 
at  once  ordered  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  oi 
water.  His  words  were  very  inarticalate;  iMt 
Mrs.  Winter  understood  his  meaninsf,  ui 
quickly  supplied  the  brandy  and  water,  fill 
was  the  comparatively  innocent  cause  of  ip* 
proaching  disaster. 

Leaving  old  Mr.  Redfem  to  drink  Iiii  lot 
glass,  we  turn  our  eyes  towardi  Three  Iw 
End  Farm.  There  his  wife  was  anxiooiff 
awaiting  his  arrival.  She  had  been  cxpeetof 
him  every  minute  for  the  last  hour  or  iwo^al 
was  passing  the  time  in  her  bedroom  mdii^ 

But  it  held  struck  ten  long  since,  and  4 
heard  the  old  clock  give  warning  for  elerei-i 
very  late  hour  for  people  who  have  to  gm 
directions  to  servants,  and  look  after  faro  fll 
domestic  matters,  by  six  in  the  morning. 

Having  waited  anxiously  half  an  hoarkoj(i^ 
she  was  obliged  to  go  down  stairs  formotkr 
candle.  Her  servant  had  left  her  for  the  w^ 
some  time  before  ;  and  the  boy,  who  fell  iftaf 
while  waiting  for  master  and  pony,  bd  Va 
sent  to  bed  too.  His  mistress,  anticipating  it 
condition  in  which  her  self-indulgent  hnilili| 
would  reach  home,  had  said  that  thej 
attend  to  the  pony  as  well  as  they  could 
selves. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  bj  i^ 
slowly— the  minutes  like  hours.  Again  3fa 
Redfem  opened  her  Bible,  but  to  no  pmpw 
She  could  not  read  it.  Her  eyes  sat  4* 
words,  indeed,  but  her  mind  wandered?  ■ 
was  unable  to  fix  her  attention  on  the  Bookil 
had  often  made  her  stay  and  comfort. 

"  Did  I  not  warn  him  ?  "  she  said  toheiW 
as  she  rocked  to  and  fro  in  the  chair.       ^^ 

For  ten  minutes  more  the  unhappy  ^ 
endured  what  was  almost  unendurable, 
leaned  back,  weary  of  the  suspense  whiA^ 
trying  her  so  sorely.  Her  eyes  filled  «■ 
tears,  her  Bible  almost  fell  from  her  h«* 
For  an  instant  her  thoughts  reverted  to  ■! 
past ;  she  mourned  her  absent  son,  and  eflj 
out,  •*  O  Thomas,  my  son,  I  wish  yon  ^ 
never  left  me ;"  but  as  suddenly  she  oltf*' 
herself  in  these  useless  regrets,  and  w«^ 
her  seat  with  an  air  of  resolution.  SheW 
determined  wliat  to  do.  Wait  any  lonjlfff 
doubt  she  could  not.  Leaving  her  TOOf^^ 
crossed  over  from  one  side  of  the  wide  »* 
house  to  the  other  side,  where  the  ■en'' 
slept.  Her  candle  was  in  her  left  haadijj 
the  knuckles  of  her  right  were  iH  ^  1 
rapping  on  the  door  of  the  boy's  '^^^ 
She  listened  attentively ;  ha  was  e^^^ 
sleeping  soundly.  Should  she,  or  ihw^ 
not,  awake  him?      She  wa»  on  the  poii*" 
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'  Joe,  I  want  you  to  get  up  and  go 

your  master.'*  But  she  did  not ; 
to  let  him  rest  till  she  had  been  to 
or  to  listen.  She  pondered  once 
1  the  thoughtless  man  have  stopped 
n  the  road  for  the  night  P  She 
At  this  had  not  struck  her  before. 

sure,  on  reflection,  that  it  was  not 
ays  defied  bad  weather,  and,  more- 
have  been  sure  to  send  on  word  to 
a  ease.  No,  that  could  not  be  the 
M  prolonged  absence.  She  turned 
ioor,  and  descended  the  stairs  very 
le  threw  a  shawl  over  her  head  and 
nd,  noticing  a  pair  of  pattens  while 
l^ht  to  the  lantern,  she  took  them  in 

the  door.  All  this  had  occupied 
).  The  darkness  out  of  doors  might 
felt.  What  was  that? — she  was 
»ut  it  was  only  the  church  clock. 
1  the  twelve  strokes,  and  waited  no 
ter  midnight  she  could  face  any- 
:ing  her  way  across  the  sloppy  yard, 
s  fur  as  the  gate  at  the  side  of  the 
.te  which  opened  into  the  lane  that 
ray  round  the  hill-side  up  towards 
)ad.  This  road  lay  very  high  for 
ice ;  in  fact,  it  was  above  several  of 
md  cottages  which  had  been  built 
>  valley. 

L  and  listened  at  the  gate.  Except 
of  wind  disturbed  the  trMS  of  the 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  all  was 
ry  wheel  had  ceased  to  revolve; 

acquainted  with  that  hilly  district, 
r  own,  was  at  rest.  The  delay 
le  poor  midnight  watcher.  She 
ed  further.  Opening  the  gate,  and 
iwing  back  on  its  hinges  without 
>egan  to  make  her  way  towards  the 
top  of  the  hill. 


As  she  picked  her  path,  advancing  upwards 
slowly,  and  aided  by  the  feeble  light  of  the 
lantern,  she  kept  fancying  that  she  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels  drawing  nearer  and  nearer; 
but  it  was  only  delusion — *'The  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought."  On  a  frosty  night, 
with  a  hard  road,  she  might  have  heard  the 
peculiar  hollow  grating  sound  of  a  vehicle  in 
motion  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more ;  but  on  such  a  night  as  this,  the  pony 
must  be  close  at  hand  to  be  heard  at  all.  She 
knew  this,  but  still  she  stood  motionless  at 
every  few  steps  for  the  purpose  of  listening — 
each  time  more  eagerly  than  before. 

Moving  cautiously  forward,  a  sudden  sound 
brought  her  to  a  standstill.  It  seemed  like  a 
man's  footstep,  and  a  new  dread  crossed  her 
mind.    What  if  he  had  been  robbed  or P 

She  could  not  bear  to  think  more.  Trembling 
in  every  limb,  she  grew  white  with  fear.  Yet, 
determined  to  face  the  danger,  whatever  it 
might  be,  she  held  up  her  lantern,  and  stepped 
on  with  greater  caution  than  before.  Then, 
turning  her  lantern  towards  the  side  of  the  lane, 
she  distinctly  saw  what  had  given  her  such 
alarm— their  own  pony !  He  had  just  lifted  his 
foot,  and  put  it  down  again  impatiently  in  the 
soft  mud,  thus  causing  the  dull  sound  that  had 
startled  her. 

A  cold  shudder  crept  over  her,  a  shudder  not 
produced  by  the  severity  of  the  night.  The 
dreadful  reality  was  revealed  to  her  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Her  husband's  apparently 
lifeless  body  lay  before  her.  Springing  for- 
ward, as  if  with  the  agility  of  youth,  she  held 
the  light  close  to  his  face,  and  then  vainly  strove 
to  raise  him  up.  She  must  have  swooned  if  she 
had  not  shrieked.  Fear  lending  her  wings,  she 
flew  back  to  the  house,  and  aroused  the  sleepers 
with  her  shrill  and  rapid  cries  for  help. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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r  WAS  D05B  ON  PUBFOSE. 

main  object  of  Paley's  ''Natural 
to  point  out  such  object  and  pur- 
le  organixation  of  worlds,  systems, 
id  vegetables,  as  would  show  con- 
ad  design,  and  the  adaptation  of 
aid  I  aad  thus  make  it  dear,  that 


creation  was  no  mere  chance  work,  but  the 
work  of  an  intelligent  Being.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  carp  at  Paley's  reasoning  as  un- 
sound ;  mainly  because  he  supposed  sometimes, 
for  the  sake  qf  illustration,  things  which  were 
absurd  or  impossible.  The  fox  in  the  fable 
pronounced  the  grapes  sour,  when  he  could 
not  reach  them.  I  leave  my  readers  to  apply 
the  remark.    I  will  only  say  of  Paley  that  he 
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did  his  work  80  well,  as  to  throw  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  all  who  write  on  aimilar  subjects. 
They  can  scarcely  ayoid  following  in  his  track, 
however  much  they  may  seek  after  originality 
of  thought  or  illustration. 

It  is  my  object  in  this  paper,  to  go  much 
lower,  much  nearer  to  the  ground  or  origin 
of  things,  than  Paley;  but  I  fear  I  shall 
scarcely  avoid  running  in  the  ruU  made  by 
the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  as  it  passed  trium- 
phantly along  the  high-road  of  thought  and 
reason. 

Paley's  leading  argument  was,  that,  if  a 
watch  were  casually  picked  up  by  one  who 
had  nerer  seen  such  a  thing,  tiie  oontriyancc 
and  design  it  exhibited  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce  the  conriction  that  it  had  not  come  by 
chance,  but  had  been  mtide  by  an  intelligent 
agent.  The  argument  of  this  paper  may  rather  be 
said  to  hinge  upon  the  main-spring  of  the  watch, 
and  iU  adaptation  to  the  place  it  was  to  be  fixed 
in,  and  the  work  it  had  to  do ;  as  giving  such 
evidence  of  an  intelligent  and  designing  agent. 
I  shall  appeal  not  to  a  completed  house,  but  to 
the  elements  or  components  of  that  house, — ^to 
the  walls,  the  rooms,  the  floors,  the  chimneys, 
the  windows,  the  doors,  even  the  regularly 
shaped  bricks  of  which  tho  walls  are  built; 
which  all  show,  by  their  adaptation  to  a  de- 
signed end  or  object,  that  they  were  "  made  or 
done  on  purpose." 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  in  all  times 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  to  oonsidcr 
the  origin  of  matter  as  an  open  question.  The 
philosophers  of  old  who  argued  for  an  intelli- 
gent G<>d,  mostly  seemed  to  think,  that  tho 
matter  or  materials  out  of  which  all  worlds 
were  formed  existed  ready  to  His  hand ;  and 
His  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  had  only  to 
be  exercised  in  using  up  those  materinls,  and 
forming  out  of  them  the  beautiful  creation 
which  is  exhibited  to  our  view.  Christian 
philosophers  have  followed  in  their  wake ;  and, 
generally,  either  regard  it  as  a  question  beyond 
our  rea^  or  an  open  question,  vrhether  Grod 
called  these  materials  into  existence,  or,  finding 
them  eternally  existing,  formed  the  universe 
out  of  them. 

This  question,  in  its  unity  and  entirety, 
irill  come  up  again.  I  hope  to  treat  of  it 
oonvineingly  in  my  proposed  paper  under 
iiie  title  of  *«And  what  before  thatP"  but 
tiiere  are  many  other  matters  which  demand 
investigation  first.  In  its  component  parts,  if 
not  in  its  whole,  however,  we  must  touch  upon 
that  subject  now. 

To  me,  «s  I  understand  them,  the  Bible  and 
fte  udvefie  MA  declare  that  the  sakL  univezie 


was  by  Grod  both  created  and  made;  1 
produced  the  materials  as  well  as  the 
work,  the  bricks  as  well  as  the  buildin 
nothing  whatever  came  of  itself;  that 
but  Grod  existed  horn  eternity;  and 
besides  Grod  was  called  into  existenee 
Almighty  will.    And  I  hope  I  shall  be 
make  It  clear  that  the  same  evidence  of  i 
power,  and  goodness  which  leads  us  to 
the  making  of  a  finished  world  or  eieit 
an  intelligent  Qod,  may  be  found  as  A 
not  as  clearly,  in  the  materials  oat  of 
that  world  or  creature  is  formed. 

If  we  entered  into  an  unfinished  1 
through  an  open  doorway,  and  saw  lyn 
fore  us  a  door,  exactly  fitted  to  tho  cf 
through  which  we  had  passed ;  if  we  Mr 
it,  moreover,  hinges  on  which  it  might  \im 
to  swing,  and  a  lock  and  latch  whose 
corresi>onded  to  morticed  openings  on  Ud 
posts, — ^who  is  there  among  us  thatwosLi 
that  piece  of  oblong  wood  came  there  hp^ 
or  that  it  was  not  ''made  on  parpoie,^ 
up  the  opening  through  which  we  have 
and  form  at  once  a  means  of  entrase^i 
bar  to  the  indiscriminate  entrance  of  th^ 
had  no  business  there  P  I  venture  tc 
that  no  grown  man  or  woman  abovofl 
of  an  idiot,  no  intelligent  child  of  twd^ 
old,  would  ever  come  to  the  absurd  enm 
that  the  door  grew  where  it  was,  or  csb»« 
by  chanee,  or  came  of  itself,  or  was  nofe 
••  on  purpose  "  for  the  object  for  whiA 
so  clearly  adapted. 

In  stating,  then,  that  no  door  ever  wtf 
fitted  to  be  hung  upon  its  post  than  thai 
elements  of  matter  are  to  the  purposei 
serve,  or  the  building  up  of  the  ereiti 
which  they  form  parts,  I  much  nnder^ 
case.  I  might  say  that  no  contEXvanoe  oi 
however  beautiful  or  intelligent,  was  om 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  w 
signed ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  s 
plain  before  I  close,  that  even  this  wonh 
ovtfr-statemcnt. 

A  hundred  years  agO|  when  tliere  wor 
rally  supposed  to  be  only  four  elemi 
existence,— earth,  air,  fire,  and  wata 
might  have  been  better  excused  for  lei 
as  an  open  question,  whether  God  mmi 
or,  finding  them  already  in  existence,  i 
them  out  of  chaos  into  order.  That 
past.  That  dream  is  dispelled.  Ai 
ohemisty  has  taught  us,  in  tiie  pteseal 
our  knowledge,  to  regard  the  nvmbii 
elements  as  sixty-five ;  and  ererf  adi 
scienee  and  knowledge  emUm  upon  tliel 
of  tho  people,  to  show  to  Hiem  I 
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advance  opens  up,  of  God's  wlBdom, 
id  goodness. 

element  we  mean  an  nneompounded 
e,  matter  of  one  only  kind,  whicli 
e  divided  into  two  separate  things,  or 
substance ;  as  we  could  divide  mud,  for 
,  into  dirt  and  water.  I  give  this  sim- 
tration,  because  I  think  it  cannot  ful 
iderstood;  since,  though  neither  dirt 
T  are  elements,  but  compounds,  they 

apparent  elements  of  mud.    I  give 

The  elements  of  a  cup  of  tea  are, 
fly,  water,  the  juice  of  the  tea-leaf, 
id  cream.  But  water  is  made  up  of 
nents,  called  oxygon  and  hydrogen, 
d  or  united  together;  sugar  of  two, 
irbon  and  hydrogen,  also  combined  or 
x>gether  in  particular  conditions  and 
ms ;  the  juice  of  the  tea-leaf  of  the 
0,  in  other  proportions  and  conditions, 

addition  also  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
an  is  composed,  perhaps,  of  more  than 
different  elements;  for  it  has  nearly 
omponents  of  the  human  body,  which 
en  or  eighteen.* 

)  this  simple  fact,  to  give  the  uninitiated 
>me  idea  how  the  elements  are  worked 
lisposed  of.  To  furnish  a  list  of  them, 
ilj  be  to  furnish  a  catalogue  of  about 
>f  well-known  words  (chiefly  names  of 
and  above  forty  others,  mostly  very 
IS,  which  would  convey  no  meaning  to 
>r  mind  not  used  to  them.  Iwillthere- 
$ct  three  of  them,  as  examples  of  the 
0 ;  and  show  a  few  of  their  uses  and 
ons,  as  examples  of  the  rest;  for  I 
Ij  say  that  to  show  all  the  uses  and 
oiiB  of  one  of  the  three,  would  fill  a 
timber  of  "Oue  Owit  Fibbside." 
Lement  I  select  as  the  first  example  is 
.    I  am  obliged  to  use  this  hard  name, 

it  has  no  other ;  though  I  shall  dis- 
ith  as  many  technical  terms  as  I  ean. 
waning  of  Uie  word  is  "  generator  of 

It  was  given  to  this  element,  because 
^e  compounds  it  forms  by  union  with 
most  of  those  ^r9i  discovered  were 
'  less  sour.  Had  its  powers  and  pro- 
been  then  as  well  known  as  they  now 
night  perhaps  have  been  termed  ^cm- 
Iffe  or  oi  activity,  Nothing,  certainly, 
J  realiaes  tiiie  fancy  of  the  atheists  of 
imm  of  an  bhxboia,  or  an  embodiment 
etfre  enexi^es  of  nature ;  for  it  is  Good's 
ent  in  ilie  woik  of  elumge  and  progress^ 

of  flio  vjpitesn,  sssnic  and  copper,  tnoii^ 
inflict  in  the  body,  are  eensidered  by  many 
idUiti;  to  its  healthy  life. 


often  quiet  and  gradual,  yet  ceaseless  and  un- 
tiring. Had  there  been  no  oxygen,  or  had 
oxygen  not  been  the  very  kind  of  element  it  is^ 
endowed  with  just  such  affinities  or  likings  for 
other  elements  as  it  has,  and  that  in  differing 
degrees  (preferring  one  before  another),  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  this  world  being  other 
than  an  inert  or  stagnant  mass,  incapable  of 
producing  or  supporting  animal  or  vegetable 
life.  Who  then  will  dare  to  say,  when  it  has 
such  vast  and  varied  purposes  to  serve,  and 
does  efiectually  serve  them,  that  its  powers, 
its  properties  and  propensities,  were  not  given 
"  on  purpose.** 

Oxygen,  in  its  native  condition,  is  a  gas  or 
air.  It  floats  freely  in  the  atmosphere,  forming 
by  measure,  above  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and 
by  weight  a  much  larger  proportion.  It  is  the 
vital  principle  in  the  air, — ^that  which  supports 
both  life  and  flame;  the  support  of  each  of 
which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  each  other  (as 
we  shall  see  ere  long)  than  most  people  think.* 
But  though  it  floats  freely  in  the  air,  oxygen 
is  never  found  there  alone.  If  it  were  so, 
flame  and  life  would  bum  with  too  much 
energy  and  rapidity.  It  is  always  diluted 
with  another  gaseous  element,  called  nitrogen* 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty-one  parts  of  the 
former  to  seventy-nine  of  the  latter.  There 
are  also  small  and  varying  quantities  of  other 
gases  and  vapours  in  the  air ;  but  these 
quantities  of  its  chitf  components  are  always 
constant,  whether  the  air  be  light  or  heavy, 
expanded  or  compressed* 

Oxygen  exists  also  abundantly  in  water. 
There  it  is  not  free,  but  chemically  combined 
or  united  with  hydrogen;  two  elements  thus 
combined  always  forming  a  very  diflerent 
substance  from  what  either  of  them  is  alone. 
Oxygen  wiD.  mix  with  hydrogen  as  gas;  but 
wherever  they  may  be  in  the  proportions  of 
two-thirds»  by  measure,  of  hydrogen,  and  one- 
third  of  oxygen,  they  have  such  an  affinity  or 
liking,  that,  if  a  spark  or  flame  come  in  contact 
with  them,  they  will  explode,  and,  uniting 
together,  form  water ;  existing  in  that  state  in 
many  thousand  times  less  spaoe  than  they 
occupied  as  gas  or  air.  Thus  water  is  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  united  or  married,  and  flame 
ia  the  priest  that  marries  them. 

And  fire  will  unite  oxygen  with  many  other 
elements  besides  hydrogen.  In  fact,  either  by 
that  or  other  means,  it  may  be  made  ohemioiUj 
to  unite  with  at  least  sixty-three  out  of  tho 
sixty-five  elements  which  have  been  diseovevedk 

*  Bdetiy  is  often  an  d  priori  guess  at  troth ;  and 
iaoh  are  the  ideas  often  used,  "the  lamp  of  life* 
and  *<  the  flame  of  life." 
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AdcL  in  luch  union  it  exists  abundantly  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  forming  about  one-half  of 
its  solid  crust,  or  outer  surface,  as  far  as  man 
has  penetrated.  Oxygen,  however,  when  thus 
married,  is  far  from  being  a  faithful  spouse. 
Its  restlessness,  and  the  preference  it  gives  to 
one  element  over  another,  causes  it  to  be 
continually  seeking  fresh  combinations.  Thus 
when  it  is  quietly  settled  down  in  water,  the 
water  may  be  set  on  fire  by  throwing  a  piece  of 
potassium  in  it;  because  the  nearest  particles 
of  oxygen  leave  the  hydrogen,  with  which  in 
water  they  were  combined,  to  unite  by  flame 
with  the  potassium,  which  they  like  better,  and 
form  potass.  And  thus  in  a  quieter  way,  if 
iron  be  thrown  into  water,  oxygen  will  leave 
the  hydrogen,  and  seize  upon  the  outer  par- 
ticles, to  form  oxide  of  iron  (rust) ;  though  this 
process  goes  on  much  more  rapidly  in  damp 
air,  where  the  oxygen  was  free. 

And  a  volume  might  be  written  upon  the 
uses  to  which  this  oxide  of  iron  is  turned ;  for 
it  forms  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  colouring 
of  sands,  and  clays,  and  marbles,  and  the  pig- 
ments of  many  paints.  It  gives  strength  to 
vegetables,  and  tlurough  them  to  animal  frames, 
where  it  is  distinctly  traced,  as  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood ;  and,  in  fine,  supplies  the 
warm  and  glowing  tints  of  nearly  all  outward 
nature. 

liestless,  however,  as  oxygen  is  generally, 
its  union  with  some  elements,  especially  some 
of  the  less  known  metals,  is  hard  to  be  severed. 
This  is  the  case  with  calcium,  aluminium, 
sodium,  magnesium,  and  potassium,  which  are 
only  met  with  in  a  pure  state  after  having 
passed  through  the  laboratoiy  of  the  chemist ; 
because  oxygen  likes  them  so  well,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  parted.  To  these  firm  com- 
binations, we  are  indebted  for  clay,  sand,  lime, 
yea,  nearly  all  our  earths,  which  are  really 
only,  for  the  most  part,  oxides  of  other 
elements.  Their  changes—nay,  their  very 
existence — are  due  to  the  preference  which 
oxygen  gives  to  one  element  over  another, 
and  to  its  restless  seeking  for  new  combi- 
nations; and  by  it  nearly  all  the  material 
operations  of  nature,  slow  or  rapid,  minute  or 
grand,  are  carried  into  effect. 

We  hare  not  yet  done  with  oxygen,  having 
to  yiew  it  again  in  connection  with  the  two 
other  elements  I  shall  bring  forward  as  ex- 
amples. But  after  even  the  brief  view  I  have 
taken  of  it  and  its  doings,  which  might,  with- 
ont  at  all  exhausting  the  subject,  be  enlarged 
ft  thonsand-fold,  I  feel  entitled  to  draw  the 
•onclnaion,  that  it  was  created  or  called  into 
ndateikee   by  Infinite  Intelligence,  who  had 


purposes  to  serve,  and  objects  to  accoi 
which  it  has  served  and  accomplishe< 
well.  If  oxygen  had  been  other  than 
could  not  have  effected  these  great  pu 
If  it  hod  not  been  endowed  with  such  n 
ness,  such  power  of  combination,  an( 
preferences  for  one  element  over  anol 
never  would  have  formed  those  usefi 
ducts,  without  which  neither  animal  no 
table  could  have  lived.  And  if,  in  its 
condition,  it  had  been  other  than  a 
never  could  have  reached  the  elemei 
which  it  has  operated,  in  order  that  tho 
ducts  tnighi  be  formed.  Well  then  n 
conclude,  that  it  was  called  into  existei 
a  mighty  "purpose;"  and  that  its  pai 
endowments  were  given  to  it  "  onjfurpa* 

The  next  element  I  adduce  as  au  exan 
Cabbon.  This  is,  in  its  native  condi 
solid.  It  exists,  pure  and  crystallized, 
diamond;  almost  pure  in  wood-charo( 
little  less  pure  in  coke;  and,  combined 
one-eighth  of  iron,  in  plumbago,  gez 
called  black-lead.  Carbon  forms  the 
solid  element  in  animal  and  vegetable 
tures.  It  is  so  abundant  in  them  that  mi 
been  called  (chemically  speaking),  "i 
pounds  of  carbon,  dissolved  in  a  few  g 
of  water."  Besides  the  trees  and  vegel 
rooted  in  the  earth,  and  the  creaturei 
walk  or  rest  upon  it,  there  are  stores  oi 
bon  beneath  earth's  surface,  in  the  coal 
sures,  and  in  combination  with  lime  and 
minerals ;  and  further  stores  laid  up  ii 
atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  i 
is  oxygen  and  carbon  chemically  coml 
In  aU  the  changes  which  carbon  undei 
oxygen  acts  an  important  part ;  and  it 
afiinity  or  liking  for  oxygen,  that  enables 
do  the  work  which  is  assigned  to  it. 

I  said  above  that  oxygen  is  the  vital 
ciple  in  the  air,  which  supports  life  and : 
I  have  said  also  that  the  solid  parts  o 
bodies  are  chiefly  carbon.  Every  bret 
draw,  we  draw  in  oxygen  from  the  atmoc 
which  unites  with  the  dead,  or  used  up  c 
in  our  lungs,  and  also  with  the  greate 
of  the  products  of  the  food  we  eat; 
breathed  out  again  as  carbonic  acid.  I 
means  a  slow  fire  is  kindled,  by  wlui 
natural  heat  of  our  bodies  is  kept  up ;  u 
much  above  the  temperature  of  the  air  a 
I^early  all  our  fires  too,  and  the  great 
tion  of  our  lights,  are  produced  by  th 
bustion  of  carbon,  combined  more  or  le 
hydrogen;  and  the  products  of  these  ; 
union  with  oxygen,  are  sent  up  into  the 
sphere  as  carbonic  acid.    No  firOt  ao  fa 
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w,  can  be  iupported  or  exist  without 
for  fire  or  flame  is  but  a  process  bj 
zygen  is  nnited  with  other  elements. 
'e  saj  therefore  that  a  quantity  of  coal 
L  is  consumed,  we  must  modify  the 
of  the  word  "  consumed ;"  for  instead 
I  put  out  of  existence,  the  carbon  is 
ted  with  oxygen,  and  occupies,  as  car- 
!id,  a  thousand  times  the  space  which 
led  before. 

;  may  be  asked,  "  Will  not  the  oxygen, 
rate,  soon  be  exhausted  P"  and  "  What 
of  all  these  accumidations  of  carbonic 
Oxygen,  indeed,  is  being  rapidly  ex- 
:  not  less  than  four  hundred  million 
eet  are  daily  consumed  by  British 
mouths  alone;  and  if  a  man  were 
p  in  a  large  room  so  that  no  air  could 
um,  besides  what  was  in  when  he  was 
re,  he  would  soon  be  suffocated  with 
breath.  God,  howeyer,  has  prorided  a 
which  keeps  up  an  even  balance ;  and, 
\  it,  produces  in  another  way  incal- 
good.  Busy,  restless  oxygen  acts  the 
a  carrier,  and  conreys  the  carbon  from 
t  would  do  mischief  to  where  it  is 
Floating  in  the  air,  it  supplies  yege- 
rith  their  food.  They,  like  animals, 
:  they  breathe  by  means  of  their  leayes, 
:e8,  and  blades ;  and,  inhaling  the  car- 
cid,  decompose  it  into  its  separate 
I.  Of  these,  they  retain  the  carbon 
sase  their  own  substance,  and  giye 
)  oxygen  free  for  the  use  of  men  and 
This  system  of  exchange,  which 
le  heayiest  item  by  which  an  unceas- 
ad  of  benefits  is  carried  on, — animals 
etables  each  constantly  consuming  the 
poison,  and  giying  back  that  on  which 
nr's  life  depends, — is  one  of  the  most 
1  examples  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
itial  care,  that  nature  supplies, 
ly  present  subject  is  the  eyidence  of 
nd  purpose  in  the  nature  and  consti- 
\t  the  elemenU  themselves.  Wo  must 
D  look  at  the  matter  from  another 
»int.  Now  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
of  combustion  (burning)  should  be  a 
ie  combustion  of  hydrogen  produces  a 
rater) ;  the  combustion  of  magnesium, 
(magnesia)  ;  and  the  combustion  of 
sments,  substances  more  or  less  solid. 
been  so  with  carbon,  this  incessant 
r  benefits  ooidd  not  haye  been  carried 
face  of  nature  could  not  haye  been 
istantly  renewed,  and  the  fragments 
itinually  gathered  up  "  that  nothing  be 
)nly  by  its  degree  of  affinity  or  lUdng 


for  oxygen,  and  the  proportion  in  which  it 
combines  with  it,  could  the  product  of  its  com- 
bustion haye  been  thus  a  gas ;  that  it  might  be 
continually  used  up  again,  in  furnishing  the 
yegetable  races  with  their  food.  Had  it  burnt, 
like  magnesium,  into  a  solid,  the  world  would 
soon  have  been  buried  in  its  own  euhes.  Can  any 
one  then,  possessing  a  fair  share  of  reason, 
calmly  consider  its  nature,  its  properties,  and 
affinities,  and  not  be  forced  to  conclude,  that 
He  who  made  it  had  an  object  in  making  it  just 
what  it  isP  Can  such  an  one  ayoid  the  con- 
fession, that  yerily  "  it  was  d<me  on  purpose  f  " 
The  third  illustration  I  select  is  an  element 
not  very  abundant  in  the  world,  and  chiefly 
known  as  a  dangerous  material,  which  will 
take  fire  at  a  low  temperature,  and  a  subtile 
poison.  It  is  Phosphobus.  In  it,  we  haye  an 
example  of  the  usefulness  of  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance. Though  obtained  from  some  minerals, 
and  from  animal  remains,  its  chief  repository 
is  the  sea,  where  it  giyes  brilliancy  and  glow- 
ing radiance  to  the  beautiful  habitations  of 
many  shell-fish ;  and  supplies  the  needs  of 
many  tribes  of  animalcula,  which,  though  in- 
diyidually  too  small  for  the  naked  eye  to  see, 
will  often,  by  their  incalculable  numbers,  light 
up  the  ocean  at  night,  for  many  square  miles 
in  extent,  with  a  brilliant  radiance,  that  makes 
the  wayes  appear  to  be  on  fire.  A  small  por- 
tion of  phosphorus  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  health  of  the  yegetable  and  animal  races. 
It  exists  in  the  bones  of  animals,  as  phosphate 
of  lime  ;  and  in  their  brains  and  neryous  fluid, 
as  phosphate  of  soda.  Like  carbon,  it  has  an 
affinity  or  liking  for  oxygen ;  and  when  burnt, 
becomes  a  gas,  united  to  this  element,  as  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  powerful  stimulus  which  it 
giyes  to  yegetation,  is  known  to  most  horti- 
culturists ;  and  may  be  realized  by  sprinkling 
the  ground,  where  crops  are  poor  and  dwin- 
dling, with  phosphate  of  lime,  which  forms  the 
most  important  ingredient  in  guano.  The 
inconceiyable  minuteness  of  the  ultimate  atoms 
of  things,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  a  pinch  of  salt 
tincturing  eyery  drop  of  a  gallon  of  water,  is 
exhibited  also  in  the  mere  traces  of  phosphorus 
which  are  to  be  found  in  most  kinds  of  yege- 
tables.  In  perceptible  quantities,  it  would  be 
poisonous ;  while,  in  these  minute  traces,  it  is 
beneficial  to  health.  It  is  conyeyed  to  yegeta- 
tion, chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  gaseous  form ; 
for  when  placed  in  or  on  the  earth,  it  is  not 
soluble  in  its  natiye  condition.  Indeed,  experi- 
ence proyes,  that  nearly  all  the  substance  of 
yegetation  is  conyeyed  to  it  by  the  atmosphere. 
So  minute,  howeyer,  is  the  trace  of  phosphorus, 
so  infinitesimally  small  is  the  quantity  oon- 
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tained  in  those  things  which  form  the  food  of 
man  and  beast,  that,  even  by  the  most  ex- 
haustive analysis,  it  can  scarcely  be  discovered. 
Yet,  if  thai  small  quantity  were  wanting,  if  it 
were  not  in  some  way  supplied  to  the  atmo- 
sphere by  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  the  results 
would  be  most  disastrous,  Organized  as  the 
world  now  is,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  its  powers, 
if  this  tendency  in  this  one  clement  were 
changed,  and  it  would  no  longer  combine  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmospliere, — unless  some 
new  means  were  introduced  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  avert  the  evil, — all  vegetation  would 
sicken  and  die ;  the  bones  of  every  creature 
would  soften;  the  brain  become  no  longer  fit 
for  the  habitation  of  mind ;  idiotcy  would 
succeed  to  reasoning  power ;  and  this  beau- 
tiful world,  with  all  its  beautiful  organizations, 
become  a  wreck,  a  desolation.  Who  then  will 
dare  to  say,  with  these  facts  before  them,  that 
phosphorus  was  not  endowed  with  its  nature 
and  qualities  *'  on  purpose  ?  " 

I  have  selected,  for  illustration  (almost  at 
random),  three  elements  out  of  the  eixfy-Jive, 
with  minute  atoms  of  which,  this  world,  per- 
haps I  might  say  the  whole  material  universe, 
is  built.    I  have  glanced  (aud  it  has  been  but 


a  glance)  at  a  few  of  their  almost  inni 
uses  and  combinations.  From  what  ] 
made  manifest  even  by  that  glance 
entitled,  without  hesitation,  to  say, 
door  ever  was  so  well  fitted  to  the  O] 
is  to  fill,  or  to  the  purposes  which  it  is 
to  serve,  as  those  elements  are  fitte 
place  they  have  to  occupy,  and  the  w 
have  to  perform.  If  then,  on  entering 
an  open  doorway  into  an  unfinished 
supposing  that  we  "  saw  lying  before  i 
exactly  fitted  to  the  opening  through  i 
had  passed,"  and  "saw  upon  it,  n 
hinges  on  which  it  might  be  made  i 
and  a  lock  and  latch  whose  bolts  com 
to  morticed  openings  in  the  doorpc 
should  be  forced  to  the  conclusion,  tl 
not  grow  where  it  was,  or  come  by  c. 
come  of  itself,  but  was  "made  on  ] 
— still  more  legitimate  is  the  concluf 
elements  so  adapted  to  their  various  i 
derful  purposes,  in  the  work  of  crea 
providence,  did  not  derive  their  nati 
affinities,  their  various  endowments, 
intelligent  chance  or  fate ;  but  that  ei 
connected  with  their  origin  and  exiate 
done  on  purpose,*' 


EOVL'K.— {Continued.) 

BY  THB  REV.   J.   M'CONNKL  HUS8EY,   M.A.,    INCUMBENT  OF  CB:itIST  CHUBCH,   NOBTR  BRIT 


HOME  IK  THE  HOSNINa  OF  LIFE. 

Home  in  the  morning  of  life,  or  childhood,  is 
in  a  special  sense  "  Home."  Whatever  dwell- 
ing-places we  may  have  on  earth,  whatever 
new  relationships  we  may  form,  the  great  idea 
of  Home  is  connected  with  the  abode  of  early 
days ;  the  Home  of  our  parents  ;  the  Home  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  The  heart  hath  many  a  dwelling-place. 
On  lifetime's  pilgrim  way ; 
In  many  a  land  where  human  lot 
Leads  human  foot  to  stray. 

Bat  time,  nor  change,  can  ne'er  efface 

This  truth,  where'er  we  roam ; 
The  heart  hath  many  a  dwellingplaoe, 

But  only  once  a  Home  I 

The  cot  may  for  a  palace  change 

By  fortune's  golden  spell ; 
But  this  can  ne'er  our  hearts  estrange 

From  what  the  past  can  telL 


That  truth,  which  memory  loves  to  t 
Still  fives  beneath  the  dome ; 

The  heart  hath  many  a  dwelling-plac 
But  only  once  a  Home  I  *' 

What  a  bright  spot  this  Home  of 
days  was  to  us !  We  played  among 
moonbeams,  and  starlight.  No  burdc 
us  down ;  no  anxious  cares  crowded 
mind.  What  trifling  pleasures  sati 
Gathering  flowers  and  wreathing  then 
their  brows  made  our  little  sisters  ha] 
had  our  singing  birds,  our  hoops,  our 
skipping-ropes.  Cricket  and  racing, 
and  jumping,  were  our  delight.  Wi 
hearts  and  willing  minds  we  tendered 
services  we  were  able  to  render  to 
loved ;  fetching  papa's  slippers,  ailing 
paper  for  him,  running  messages  foi 
gathering  the  flowers  in  the  inomiiii 
the  breakfast-table. 

What  joy  there  was  when  CShriatn 
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rear'i  Day  came  round,  and  the  annual 
I  was  celebrated  of  dining  at  grandpapa's ! 
wai  the  ride  in  the  carriage  with  our 
dothes    on,  our    eldest    brother   being 

I  to  sit  on  the  box,  and  never  minding 
Id,  because  the  position  showed  that  he 
lought  big  and  to  be  trusted.  We  re- 
)r  how  mamma  told  him  to  hold  firm  by 
e,  and  to  sit  far  back  on  the  seat  that  he 
not  tumble  off;  how  he  determined  to 
)achman  in  preference  to  any  other  pro- 
,  and  how  the  coachman  became  his 
»ntial  friend,  allowing  him  to  hold  the 

II  the  way.  Then,  soon  after  we  arrived, 
mer-bell  rang,  and  grandpapa  sat  at  one 
'  the  table,  looking  over  his  spectacles, 
andmamma  at  the  other,  looking  through 

Grandpapa  hoped  we  were  good  at  our 
and  grandmamma  hoped  that  our  little 
were  attentive  to  their  music,  and  she 
We  must  hear  you  play  after  dinner," 
ir  little  sisters  looked  shy  at  this.  We 
ber  how  grandpapa  made  very  bad  jokes, 
all  laughed  at  them,  and  thought  grand- 
such  a  funny  old  man.  And  we  ate 
and  sausages,  and  pudding  and  pie,  as 
ad  never  eaten  before,  and  finished  with 
ad  cake,  till  we  began  to  fancy  the  but- 
1  our  waistcoats  might  give  way.  How 
ly  we  wished  that  we  might  always  ba 
;  to  dine  with  grandpapa,  because  we 
dm,  and  did  also  like  cake ! 
then  we  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
re  allowed  to  have  games,  until  our  little 
ras  asked  to  play  a  piece,  which  she  did, 
jrvously,  allowing  a  little  time  to  elapse 
n  each  note,  mamma  looking  over  her 
while,  telling  her  not  to  hurry,  and  little 
counting  the  time  while  she  played, 
it  was  over,  we  remember  grandpapa, 
IS  rather  deaf,  used  to  say,  "  The  piece 
ry  well  played,"  and  mamma  added, 
ittle  Fanny  was  nervous  and  could  play 
'  while  papa  sat  "  doing  indifference," 
very  proud  and  very  much  delighted  all 
e.  And  then  grandpapa  would  ask  what 
0  could  do,  and  we  laughed  and  said  we 
io  nothing,  and  the  cake  made  us  feel  it 
Jly  true. 

e  were  happy  days,  and  noW  that  memory 
them  we  seem  to  live  them  over  again, 
g   afresh   the    innocent  joy  of  child- 

trne  that  even  in  the  morning  of  life 
ere  mingled  with  smiles.  Clouds  now 
n  passed  over  our  blue  sky  of  happiness. 
)se  clouds  had  their  "  silver  lining,"  and 
Aped  to  make  the  rainbow  of  hope  that 


spanned  the  horizon  brighter  by  very  con- 
trast. 

There  was  "  black  Monday,"  when  we  had  to 
start  for  school  after  the  joyous  holidays.  How 
beautiful  and  doubly  attractive  to  our  eye 
everything  at  home  looked  that  morning ;  how 
we  tried  to  be  brave,  and  turned  away  our  face 
to  prevent  our  tears  betraying  us ;  and  how 
vain  was  the  attempt  of  parental  love  to  cheer 
us  with  the  assurance  that  "  the  holidays  would 
soon  come  round  again !  "  The  cloud  was  upon 
us,  and  we  felt  that  to  us  the  time  of  absence 
would  be  very  long.  Tet  this  cloud  had  its 
brighter  aspect.  Who  would  wish  a  child  to 
escape  such  a  cloud  P  Who  would  see  a  son 
leave  Home  without  a  pang,  without  a  tearP 
Such  pangs,  such  tears,  are  the  unerring  testi- 
mony of  love ;  an  earnest  of  the  perpetuation  of 
the  happy  and  holy  influence  of  home  affections 
in  future  life. 

Then  there  were  days  of  sickness,  when  the 
buoyant  elasticity  of  youth  gave  place  to  a 
sense  of  weakness  and  weariness.  But  these 
days,  too,  had  their  charm  in  the  ministry  of 
love  which  they  called  into  exercise.  We  seem 
again  to  realize  the  presence  of  our  gentle 
mother  watching  by  our  side,  or  moving  about 
the  room,  her  footfalls  dropping  as  noiselessly 
as  snow-flakes.  We  hear  her  encouraging 
voice ;  we  drink  in  the  lessons  of  Divine  love 
which  she  commended  to  our  hearts ;  and  we 
thank  God  for  the  days  of  sickness. 

And  it  may  be  that  far  heavier  shadows, 
denser  clouds,  fell  upon  the  much-loved  spot. 
Death  stole  in  upon  the  happy  scene,  and  num- 
bered amongst  his  victims  some  bright  spirit 
that  gladdened  the  lightsome  hearth.  The  sun- 
beams seemed  to  dance  no  more,  the  bird's 
song  lost  its  melody,  the  flowers  seemed  to 
droop  and  die.  A  deep,  cold  silence  pervaded 
the  house.  We  learned  by  experience  to  under- 
stand the  touching  picture  of  early  sorrow,  so 
powerfully  portrayed  by  a  true  poet : — 

**  *  Oh  I  call  my  brother  back  to  me, 
I  cannot  play  alone ; 
The  smnmer  comes  with  flower  and  glee, — 
Where  is  my  brother  gone  ? 

The  butter6y  is  glancing  bright 

Across  the  sunbeam's  track  ; 
I  carer  not  now  to  chase  its  flight. 

Oh  1  call  my  brother  back. 

The  flowers  run  wild — the  flowei^  w^  stowed. 

Around  our  garden  tree ; 
Our  vine  is  drooping  with  its  load. 

Oh  I  call  him  back  to  me.' 
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'  Be  would  not  hear  my  voice,  fair  child. 
He  may  not  come  to  thee ; 
The  face  that  once  like  Spring-time  smiled, 
On  earth  no  more  thoa'lt  see. 

A  rose*8  brief,  bright  life  of  joy,  — 

Such  unto  him  was  given  ; 
Go  1  thoa  must  play  alone,  my  boy, 

Thy  brother  is  in  heaven.' 

'  And  has  he  left  his  birds  and  flowers. 
And  must  I  call  in  vain  ? 
And  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours. 
Will  he  not  come  again  ? 

And  by  the  brook,  and  in  the  glade. 

Are  all  our  wanderings  o'er  ? 
Oh !  while  my  brother  with  me  played. 

Would  I  had  loved  him  more ! '  '* 

Dark  indeed  was  the  day  of  bereayement, 
but  the  lesson  it  taught  had  its  influence  for 
good.  We  aimed  to  love  better  those  who 
were  spared  to  us ;  the  bonds  of  family  aflec- 
tion  were  drawn  closer ;  and  now,  in  the  retro- 
ipect  of  the  past,  we  can  also  think  of  the 
future,  and  anticipate  a  Happy  meeting  time, 
when  what  we  lost  on  earth  shall  be  restored 
to  us  in  heaven. 

HOMB   IN   THE   NOONDAY  OF   LIFB. 

The  morning  passes  into  the  noonday.  Man, 
fledged  and  strong  in  in^ing,  feels  he  must  take 
his  flight  from  the  home  nest,  and  he  resolves 
to  build  a  similar  nest  for  himself.  It  is  the 
time  when  the  momentous  question  of  marriage 
claims  his  consideration  and  decision.  Shall 
he,  or  shall  he  not,  seek  to  find  a  fellow-pilgrim 
on  the  journey  of  life  P 

Some  who  contemplate  this  important  step 
are  so  bewildered  by  the  pro9  and  const  that 
their  soliloquy  ends  in  bachelorhood. 

"  Many  or  Tiot  to  marry  ?  that  is  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  sullen  silence  of  these  cobweb  rooms, 
Or  seek  in  festive  halls  some  cheerful  dame. 
And,  by  uniting,  end  it.     To  live  alone 
No  more ;  and  by  marrying  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache  and  those  throes  and  make-shifts 
Bachelors  are  heirs  to.     'Tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished. 
To  marry — ^to  live  in  peace — 
Perchance  in  waiv     Ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  the  marriage  state  what  ills  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  o£f  our  liberty. 
Must  give  us  pause.    There's  the  respect 
That  makes  us  dread  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 
For  who  could  bear  the  noise  of  sedldinff  wives. 
The  fits  of  spleen,  the  eztnmig»Bot  of  mss, 


The  insolence  of  servants,  and  the  spnmi 
That  patient  husbands  from  their  consort 
When  he  himself  might  his  qoietos  gain 
By  living  single  ?  " 

But  while  these  heavy  forebodings  ' 
wheels  of  some,  the  many,  full  of 
tion,  decide  that  married  life  is  the  i 
man's  happiness.  Each  for  himself  o] 
in  perspective  a  loving  heart,  a  cheery 
sympathising  spirit,  ~ 

"Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares  dii 

Pleasing  anticipations  silence  ever} 
tion,  and  the  good  man  enters  on  hii 
monial  campaign.  It  will  be  well  for  fa 
regards  the  advice  quaintly  given : — "  1 
post  to  your  marriage ;  if  you  do,  you 
the  period  of  your  journey,  take  sor 
your  inn,  and  make  repentance  youi 
Marrying  in  haste  and  repenting  at  1< 
too  common  an  experience.  The  step 
be  taken,  but  taken  with  caution.  The 
of  wedded  life  has  its  storms  as  we) 
calms,  midnight  and  daylight,  billo^ 
ripples,  drifting  sands  and  firm  anc 
The  voyagers  launch  in  the  same  yes 
the  well-doing  of  the  bark  rests  wit) 
selves.  They  will  have  to  make  theii 
pull,  and  their  strong  pull,  and  th 
altogether ;"  and  if  the  vessel  sinks,  th 
both  sink  with  her. 

Our  wife- seeking  friend,  having  mad 
mind,  begins  his  search,  and  at  last  f 
pearl  which,  once  possessed,  he  feels  w 
him  rich  indeed.  The  courtship  con 
and  is  carried  on  with  wondrous  alacril 
afiair  sets  all  the  tongues  of  the  gosi 
going,  as  the  wedding-day  seta  the 
ringing.  Of  course  these  kind  censors  < 
are  astonished  at  the  intended  marrii 
discover  many  faults  in  both  aspiran 
young  lady's  young  friends  congratulai 
little  envy.  The  bridegroom's  compan 
"Poor  Harry's  settled  for  life,"  as  i 
mony  were  like  the  blow  of  a  bludge< 
stuns  the  man,  and  makes  him  good  foi 
ever  afterwards. 

However,  Harry  i*,  in  one  sense,  set 
matters  progress.  The  usual  preli 
being  arranged,  the  happy  morning 
and  all  is  excitement;  white  ribbon 
gloves,  and  carriages  with  white  hon 
bride  looks  white  as  well  as  her  dress 
bridesmaids  look  white  too;  and  tl 
party  seem  as  if  there  had  been* an 
whitewashing  by  contract.  Then  the 
meeting  in  the  vestry  afler  the  sen 
11  hat  with  gay  attire,  bonqnets.   as 
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faoei,  the  old  restry  leems  to  haye  been  en- 
ekinted  out  of  its  propriety.  Then  there  is 
the  signing  the  maiden  name  for  the  last* time ; 
ud  the  old-married  gentlemen  look  grave,  and 
tdl  the  joimg  bridegroom  that  his  liberty  is 
gone,  and  that  he  must  now  expect  '*  curtain 
lectares."  The  "breakfast"  follows,  having 
nothing  of  a  breakfast  about  it,  either  as  to 
hour  or  viands,  the  chief  thing  wanting  being 
tea  and  coffee ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  speeches 
tnd  good  wishes,  and  speculative  predictions  of 
interested  parties  as  to  who  are  to  be  the 
Mit  happy  couple. 

At  last  the  bride  moves  in  order  to  her 
ehmge  of  dress,  and  departure.  All  before 
wu  bright,  but  now  comes  the  shower  of  tears. 
Her  heart  is  heavy,  for  she  leaves  her  home, 
her  early  associations,  and  those  dear  faces 
vhieh  had  been  her  only  stay  in  many  a  sad 
lught  She  leaves  those  whose  love  had  been 
long  tried,  and  by  trial  only  proved  the  more 
Bnoere ;  and  now  she  trusts  herself  to  a  new 
hand  and  a  new  heart. 

•  •  •  • 

^  Time  has  rolled  on,  and  merry  voices  sound 
B  the  new  home.  New  centres  of  affection 
(iidden  the  hearth,  and  awakening  responsi- 
Uities  fiU  the  breast  Cheering  tones  Imil  the 
Other's  return,  and  bid  him  "  good-bye  "  in  the 
Kuhing  morning.  These  little  folk  act  as 
itinmhints  to  labour,  and  the  happy  parent 
Ua  that  "  he  that  provideth  not  for  his  own, 
■tone  than  an  infidel."  The  gathering  round 
As  domestic  altar  becomes  a  hallowed  privi- 
Itge— the  first  step  towards  training  youth's 
(fefiing  mind  in  "the  nurture  and  admonition 
tf  the  Lord."  The  parents  live  in  the  hearts 
<if  their  children,  and  their  children  live  in 
tlirin — a  sweet  domestic  reciprocity. 

But  alas !  though  rainbows  truly  are  beauti- 
fU,  showers  are  always  near  them,  and  earthly 
homes  have  no  promise  of  abiding  summer. 
Hie  shadows  will  fall,  and  the  fairest  flowers 
will  wither.  The  gladness  of  home  is  suddenly 
ckmded— for  one  "  is  not." 

**  We  miss  her  footfall  on  the  floor, 
Amidst  the  nursery  din : 
Her  '  tip-tap  *  at  our  bedroom  door, 
Her  bright  face  peeping  in. 

And  when  to  Heaven's  high  court  above 

Ascends  the  social  prayer, 
Thoai^  there  are  voices  that  we  love, 

One  sweet  voice  is  not  there. 

And  dieaiy  seem  the  hoars,  and  lone. 

That  drag  themselves  along, 
JHofw  from  our  board  her  smile  is  gone. 

And  from  oar  hearth  her  song. 


We  miss  that  farewell  laugh  of  hers. 

With  its  light,  joyous  sound ; 
And  the  kiss  between  the  balusters. 

When  *  Good  night !'  time  comes  round. 

And  empty  is  her  little  bed, 

And  on  her  pillow  there 
Must  never  rest  her  cherub  head, 

With  its  soft  silken  hair. 

But  often  as  we  wake  and  weep, 
Our  midnight  thoughts  will  roam. 

To  visit  her  cold  dreamless  sleep, 
In  her  last  narrow  home. 

Then,  then  it  is,  faith's  tear-dimmed  eye 

Sees  through  ethereal  space, 
Amidst  the  angel-crowded  sky. 

That  dear,  that  well-known  face. 

With  beckoning  hand  she  seems  to  say, 

*  Now  all  her  suffering's  o'er  : 
Your  little  one  is  borne  away, 

To  this  celestial  shore. 

Doubt  not  she  longs  to  welcome  you 

To  her  glad,  bright  abode, — 
There  happy,  endless  ages  through, 
To  live  with  her  and  God.'  " 

Bereavement  of  children  is  a  heavy  sorrow, 
although  it  be  felt  that  what  earth  has  lost 
heaven  has  gained. 

But  it  were  well  if  we  could  say  this  sorrow 
is  the  worst,  Alas  that  it  should  be  so,  but 
how  often  self-inflicted  desolation  visits  the 
home !  How  often  a  darker  cloud  than  Pro- 
vidence ever  brings,  casts  its  pall  over  the 
family  circle ! 

A  man  makes  his  home  his  inn,  rather  than 
his  dwelling-place.  A  return  to  his  bachelor 
companions  weakens  the  sweet  associations  of 
his  own  fireside  circle ;  and  he  begins  to  find  a 
dulness  and  a  dreariness,  where  all  was  bright 
before.  The  constant  note  to  the  wife — "  I  am 
dining  with  a  friend," — leaves  her  with  sorrow- 
ing heart  to  eat  her  solitary  meal,  and  all  her 
loving  preparations  for  her  fondly  cherished 
one  are  in  vain.  She  shrinks  from  upbraiding, 
deep  though  the  wound  inflicted  be,  and  she 
tries  to  hide  her  disappointment  and  her  pain. 
The  midnight  hour  often  finds  her  wakeful, 
watchful,  and  tearful.  The  pallid  cheek,  the 
swollen  eye,  tell  their  story ;  and  her  only  con- 
solation is  to  gaze  on  her  slumbering  babe,  and 
hope  it  will  never  forsake  its  mother,  nor 
coldly  repay  her  love.  Drink,  gambling,  and 
unfaithfulness,  at  length  make  the  man  reckless 
and  cruel;  her  proffered  love  is  rejected,  and 
her  words  of  entreaty  listened  to  with  con- 
tempt. Suspicion  harasses,  jealousy  bums, 
neglect  gnaws  her  very  soul.    The  bright  an« 
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ticipatioDfl  of  the  momiog  are  corered  oyer 
with  the  flhadows  of  disappointmeBt's  night ; 
and  promises  of  reform  made,  but  unfulfilled, 
flash  for  a  moment,  only  to  deepen  the  dark- 
ness which  succeeds.  "  Were  God  to  lay  him 
on  a  sick-bed,  that  she  might  nurse  him," 
seems  an  alternative  sad,  but  hopeful, — ^to  save 
his  body  were  something,  but  better  far  to  save 
his  soul.  Only  chain  him  to  his  home,  and 
dissociate  him,  for  a  period,  from  his  com- 
panions' haunts  of  evil;  and  a  season  might 
be  given  her  to  weave  around  him  again 
the  gentle  spells  of  woman's  love,  and  to 
make  his  ears  once  more  enjoy  the  songs  of 
Home! 

Oh,  husband!  remember  thy  solemn  vows 
pledged  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  tremble ! 
God  sees  thy  doings,  and  will  reqiure  an 
account  of  thy  stewardship  in  the  great  day. 
It  will  be  no  light  matter  to  appear  with  a 
wife's  broken  heart  in  thy  hand.  Thou  who 
shouldst  have  been  her  staff  and  her  shield, 
hast  become  her  dagger  and  her  blight.  Thou 
who  shouldst  have  been  the  architect  of  the 
house,  hast  become  its  leveller.  Thou  who 
shouldst  have  shone  as  the  sun  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  to  ripen  all  the  fruit  and  flowers  that 
flourish  there,  hast  become  the  firebrand  that 
scorches  and  destroys.  Ere  long  the  victim  of 
thy  neglect  and  cruelty  will  find  a  resting-place 
in  the  grave.  Then  will  the  memories  of  the 
past  come  back  like  the  shivering  blasts  of  the 
frosty  night.  The  faint  voice  of  love  will  steal 
over  thee  in  sleepless  hours  like  the  wailings  of 
the  wind,  which  cannot  be  silenced.  Thou 
didst  not  heed  it  once,  but  it  is  terrible  now. 
The  tear,  the  sigh,  the  voice,  the  kindly  hand, 
the  loving — brokefiheait, — these  are  the  pictures 
on  the  memory  thou  wouldest  erase,  but  now 
it  cannot  be.  She  was  thy  wife,  and  as  thy 
wife  shall  she  stand  before  the  throne  of  God ! 
Yim  wronged,  but  God  will  right. 

Black  indeed  is  the  cloud  of  woe  which  hangs 
over  the  home,  when  the  husband  enters  upon 
the  downward  course  of  self-indulgence,  and, 
gradually  progressing  on  the  road  to  ruin,  at 
length  plunges  into  the  vortex  of  licentious 
transgression.  The  house  faUs,  and  "  great  is 
ihefaUofit" 

But  there  is  another  side  of  this  home  picture. 
Men  are  not  the  only  offenders.  Women,  too, 
can  puU  down  the  house,  or  at  least  rob  it  of 
ita  symmetry  and  beauty.  They  can  deprive 
it  of  ita  sunshine,  and  make  it  bleak  and  dreary. 
Mcny  a  man  is  driven  from  his  home  by  want 
of  sympathy.  lie  finds  when  he  returns  to  his 
own  fireside,  anticipating  rest  and  comfort,  that 
a  huinoane  k  raging  therot  and.  unlike  the 


petrel,  he  is  not  willing  to  be  the  ' 

the  storm."    Angry  looks  and  ton 

are  the  most  prolific  builders  of 

There  are  murmuring  wives  who 

husbands  "for  better  or  worse," 

through  life  to  think  that  they  too 

for  the  latter.    There  are  giddy,  ga 

who  appear  to  fancy  that  the  only 

they  have  no  duties  to  perform  i 

There  are  slovenly  wives  who  reaJ 

the  sentiment   that  ''beauty    una 

"  adorned  the  most ;"  whose  questi 

be,  not  "  What  shaU  I  put  on  P  " 

shall  I  throw  on?"    And  there  ai 

authoritative,  contentious  wives,  re 

Macbeths,  in  whose  presence  everyc 

wise  man  spake  truly  when  he  sa 

better  to  dweU  in  a  corner  of  the  hoi 

with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide  h 

better  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  t 

contentious  and  angry  woman." 

are  fashionable  wives,  who  seem  tc 

all  society  but  that  of  their  husbai 

**  at  homes  "  are  very  much  like  **  fr( 

And  lastly, — for  we  must  not  prolor 

logue, — there  are  fanatical  wives  whc 

good,  neglect  domestic   duty,   oftti; 

their  husbands  in  this  way  a  dista 

religion  to  which  they  might  be  wc 

godly,  home  conversation.    These  si 

the  teaching  of   St.  Paul,  who  re 

young  women  to  be  "  sober,  to  love 

bands,  to  love  their  children,  to  b 

keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient  to 

husbands,  that  the  word  of  God  b 

phemed,"  and  that  "  none  occasion  I 

the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully 

Not  to  attempt  to  give  particular 

each  of  these  classes  of  domestic  tro 

substance  of  the  counsel  they  all  m 

briefly  summed  up,  and  will  apply 

husbands  than  to  wives.    Christianit 

and  sanctifying  in  its  influence,  is  thi 

guarantee  for  a  happy  home.     Th< 

altar,  the  family  Bible,  the  Gospel  rul( 

ing  one  another's  burdens,"  and  i 

sympathy,  "  weeping  with  those  that 

rejoicing  with  those  that  rejoice,"- 

tho  certain  pledges  for  the  strength 

quiUity  of  the  domestic  constitution. 

the  Lord  build  the  house,  their  lab 

lost  that  build  it,"  is  a  great  truth 

resolution  of  Joshua,  **  As  for  me  and 

we  will  serve  the  Lord,"  i»  the  hLeam 

of  family  amity  and  peace.    Let  Goc 

be  our  household  God,  and  all  will 

the  Home  will  then  rest  on  a  aui 

tion. 
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HOME  IK  THE  ETEKINO  OF  LIFE. 

The  erening  of  life  draws  on  apace.  The 
heads  of  the  family  feel  that  they  are  swiftly 
floating  down  the  stream  of  time.  The  "  olive 
branches"  that  sprang  up  around  their  table 
are  becoming  men  and  women.  The  youths 
are  entering  on  the  busy  scenes  of  life ;  and 
round  the  daughters  suitors  are  gathering.  It 
is  a  season  of  deep  parental  anxiety.  A  thou- 
sand doubts  and  fears  fill  the  mind.  The  need 
is  felt,  or  ought  to  be  felt,  of  that  counsel  and 
guidance  which  God  alone  can  give. 

Like  vessels,  our  sons  are  launched  upon  the 
sea  of  life,  and  fearfully  we  realize  the  rocks 
and  quicksands  which  will  endanger  their 
voyage.  We  give  them  solemn  counsel.  We 
bid  them  take  on  board  the  true  chart,  the 
Word  of  God.  We  remind  them  that  the  only 
breeze  which  can  prosperously  fill  their  sails 
must  proceed  from  the  Spirit's  influences  ;  and 
we  urge  them  to  secure  as  their  pilot  at  the 
helm,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  warn  them 
against  snares  and  temptations;  we  exhort 
them  to  rectitude  and  purity  of  life.  And 
then,  away  they  go,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west !  But  they  are  not  forgotten.  We  re- 
member them  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  and  our 
greatest  joy  is  to  hear  tidings  of  their  safety 
and  success. 

Then  our  daughters  leave  us.  One  after 
another  we  give  them  to  those  they  love,  and 
they  form  the  centres  of  other  circles.  We 
bail  their  happiness  with  gratitude,  nor  once 
repent  the  care  we  spent  upon  them. 

The  fireside  becomes  '  lonely.  The  happy 
faces  and  merry  voices  that  gave  it  life,  are 
now  departed  to  cast  their  lustre  elsewhere. 
Some,  too,  have  been  numbered  with  the 
dead,  and  their  cheerful  tones  are  silenced  for 
eyer.  We  cherish  no  longer  the  sweet  antici- 
pation of  seeing  them  in  their  familiar  places, 
yet  we  look  forward  to  another  and  a  happier 
meeting,  where  death  hath  no  office,  and  the 
grave  no  place.    We  say  of  them : — 

*^  They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side, 
They  filled  our  home  with  glee  : 
Their  graves  are  severed  far  and  wide 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow : 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight— 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now? 

One  midst  the  forests  of  the  West, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid ; 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 


The  sea,  the  lone,  blue  sea,  hath  one, — 

He  lies  where  pearls  he  deep  ; 
He  was  the  loved  of  all — yet  none 

O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  Southern  vines  are  drest 

Above  the  noble  slain ; 
He  wrapt  his  *  colours'  round  his  breast, 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  parted  thus  they  resit — who  played 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed. 

Around  one  parent  knee. 

They  that  with  smiles  ht  up  the  hall. 

And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth  : — 
Alas !  for  Love,  {ftJioa  wert  all, 
And  nought  beyond,  0  Earth  /  " 
•  *  •  * 

The  evening  shadows  grow  deeper  and  deeper. 
Other  years  have  fled.  Age  and  decrepitude 
have  advanced  with  equal  step.  In  the  same 
old  house  where  childhood's  hours  sped  so  joy- 
fully, the  aged  pair  are  sitting  by  the  familiar 
hearth,  around  which  loved  children  clustered 
in  bygone  years.  They  are  imfolding  the  scroll 
of  memory,  and  they  read  it  every  line.  One 
page  lights  up  their  faces  with  a  smile,  another 
is  wetted  with  the  big,  heavy  tears.  JSow  they 
are  on  the  hill-top  bathed  in  the  beams  of 
brilliant  sunshine ;  now  in  the  deep,  shadowy 
valley  of  sorrowful  remembrance.  Now  the 
marriage  bell  rings  its  merry  chimes  in  the  ear, 
and  now  the  solemn  toll  speaks  to  them  <^ 
death.  But  one  recollection  above  all  others 
irradiates  each  countenance,  as  if  with  sunset 
glory — they  are  remembering  how  lovingly 
they  have  journeyed  together  on  life's  pilgrim- 
age; and  gratefully  acknowledging  the  good- 
ness of  Him  who  has  so  long  spared  them  to 
each  other. 

The  aged  couple  abide  together  like  columns 
in  the  solitary  and  deserted  city,  which  speak 
of  former  grandeur.  Like  two  old  trees, 
majestic  in  their  decay,  they  still  mark  the 
spot  where  merry  hearts  once  gathered  beneath 
their  spreading  branches. 

Sons  and  daughters !  reverence  ihe  relics  of 
the  past ;  guard  the  drooping  flower  from  the 
winter  blast  of  cold  adversity,  and  withering 
neglect.  .  Venerate  the  aged,  around  whom  the 
sunset  is  closing,  over  whose  watery  eyes  the 
dusk  of  evening  is  thickening,  and  on  whose 
understandings  the  shadows  of  twilight  are 
growing  broader  and  deeper.  Prop  up  the  old 
oak  under  whose  branches  you  have  so  oflen 
enjoyed  the  shade ;  and  play  the  part  of  the 
ivy  to  the  old  tower  in  which  you  have  often 
gambolled.    Trace  the  furrows  on  the  brow, 
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and  count;  the  wrinkles  on  the  cheek ;  then 
think  how  many  through  folly  and  thought- 
lessness you  laid  there,  and  seek  to  smooth 
them  down. 

And  what  thou  doest  do  quickly.  You  will 
not  be  required  long,  for  the  sun  is  fast  sink- 
ing. The  chill  breeze  of  evening  is  blowing, 
the  silver  cord  is  loosing,  the  golden  bowl  is 
being  broken,  the  pitcher  is  being  shattered  at 
the  fountain,  and  the  wheel  is  nearly  worn  at 
the  cistern.  The  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low, 
and  the  windows  are  being  darkened ;  the 
Toice  of  the  grasshopper  is  becoming  a  burden, 
and  the  daughters  of  music  are  being  silenced ; 
the  pulsings  are  feeble,  and  the  words  are 
indistinctly  uttered ;  the  hand  is  trembling  and 
the  step  is  tottering;  the  memory  is  failing 
and  the  mind  is  waning;  the  £lm  is  thicken- 
ing, and  dust  to  dust  is  hastening.  Life's 
closing  hour  is  at  hand.  Tread  gently,  speak 
kindly,  watch  lovingly,  pray  fervently.  Mark 
that  smile  that  plays  upon  the  features.  It  is 
Heaven's  sunbeam!  Hear  the  faint  word; — 
"Jesus  Christ  I"  It  is  Hope's  watchword,  and 
Faith's  assurance.  Hush!  a  moment  more, 
and  all  is  still.  The  spirit  is  gone  to  the  God 
that  gave  it.  The  night  has  dropped  upon  the 
old  home.  The  fire  is  gone  out,  cold  ashes  lie 
in  the  grate,  the  chairs  are  empty,  the  fireside 
of  early  days  is  no  more ! 

Thanks  be  to  Grod  for  the  Gospel  of  His 
grace,  which  "  brings  life  and  immortality  to 
light !"  Else  when  the  sun  of  earthly  life  sinks 
behind  the  horizon,  spectral  night  would  indeed 
wrap  all  in  gloom.  But  it  is  not  so.  Beyond 
the  darkness  of  the  present  we  see  the  day- 
light of  the  future.  We  follow  the  departed 
spirit  of  the  triumphant  Christian;  and  far 
away    from    broken    homes    and    scattered 


families,  from  graves  and  funerals,  from  sighs 
and  tears,  we  see  the  region  of  eternal  sun- 
shine. The  final  Home  is  reached,  the  undy- 
ing Father  welcomes  the  pilgrim,  the  elder 
Brother  joins  the  rapture  of  the  angels,  the 
festive-board  is  spread,  the  heavenly  minstrels 
sing,  and  the  banner  of  love  waves  over  the 
scene ! 

Glorious  prospect !  Eich  consolation !  Blessed 
beams  of  hope !  Should  not  the  anticipation 
illumine  the  darkness  of  the  present ;  and  may 
not  the  thought  of  a  Home  in  Heaven  reconcile 
us  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  on  earth  P 

**  Friend  after  friend  departs ; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts, 

That  finds  not  here  an  end  : 
Were  this  frail  world  our  only  rest. 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  bleat. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  time, 

Beyond  this  vale  of  death, 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime^ 

Where  life  is  not  a  breath ; 
Nor  life's  affections  transient  fire, 
Whose  sparks  fly  upward  to  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above. 

Where  parting  is  unknown  ; 
A  whole  eternity  of  love, 

Formed  for  the  good  alone  : 
And  Faith  beholds  the  dying  here, 
Translated  to  that  happier  siihere. 

Thus  star  by  star  declines, 

Till  all  are  passed  away  ; 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines. 

To  pure  and  perfect  day ; 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night. 
They  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light" 

JjLMXa  MONTQOIUUIT. 


HEART    CHEEE    FOR    HOME    SORROW, 
THE  EEFINEE  WATCHING  THE  CRUCIBLE. 


BY    THE    KTV.    OHABLES    STANFOBD,    AUTHOR    OF     "CENTRAL    TRUTHS,"    ETC 

**  And  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver.'' — Malachi  ul  3. 


Thi  symbol  sets  before  us : — 

1.  The  ieverity  of  the  trials  through  which 
Christians  may  be  called  to  pass.  It  is  a 
trial  by  fire. 

To  slight  sorrow,  to  count  it  a  common 
thing,  to  affect  a  lofty  independence  of  it,  to 
speak  of  it  as  if  you  thought  it  nothing,  is 


no  victory  of  heroism,  no  sign  of  hi^ 
religious  life.  It  rather  suggests  the  •»• 
picion  that  you  know  no  real  sorrow,  or  tU 
you  feel  no  real  resignation,  or  that  the  MV» 
rows  you  speak  of  are  not  your  own,  bik 
only  those  of  other  men.  Another  wul% 
burden  may  be  light  to  you,  but  it  it  nflft 
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light  to  him  who  bears  it;.     If  in  time  ifc 
should  seem  light  to  him  through  the  action 
of  certain  countervailing  thoughts,  and  small 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  eternal 
things,  it  is  neither  light  nor  small  in  itself; 
and  those  who  are  upon  the  whole  most 
Tondrouslj    sustained,    have    moments    of 
crushing  distress,  when  they  are  conscious  of 
odIj  just  enough  help  from  Heaven  to  keep 
^hem  from  utterly  and  for  ever  giving  waj 
I       beneath  the  weight  of  the  cross  they  carry. 
I  fear  that  we  sometimes  sing  of  "sweet 
affliction"  without  weighing  what  we  mean. 
The  metaphors  employed  by  Divine  penmen 
to  picture  trial,  show  that  in  the  estimation 
of  Him  who  knows  our  frame,  no  true  trial 
is  easy  to  endure.    One  of  the  most  frequent 
of  these  metaphors  is  now  before  us.    Senti^ 
mentalists    may  call   trial  by  some  gentle 
name.     Ood  calls  it  fire.     Fire  is  pain ;  fire 
i3  power ;  fire  is  that  in  which  nothing  vdth- 
out  a  miracle  can  live.     Before  its  raging 
strength  we  cower  in  terrified  weakness,  and 
when  stung  but  by  a  spark  of  fire,  we  start 
in  agon  J.     It  is  the  symbol  of  all  that  our 
nature  most  shrinks  from,  yet  it  is  the  symbol 
of  what  our  nature  must  pass  through.    Be 
rare  of  this, — every  affliction  which  really 
eerres  tlie  purposes  of  trial,  feels  to  the  soid 
like  fire.    Perhaps  a  mere  trifie  may  have  set 
It  alight ;  perhaps,  whatever  may  be  inwardly 
working,  nothing  is  outwardly  seen.     The 
cause  of  trouble  may  be  only  some  common- 
place question  about  money,  but  it  is  wearing 
out  your  soul  like  a  fire ;  or  it  may  be  only 
the  chronic  ill- temper  of  some  member  of  your 
fanaily,    but  it  has  set  smouldering  round 
jour   heart  a  still  slow  fire ;   or  it  may  be 
onlj  a  random  word  from  a  child,  but  that 
random  word  has  struck  you  through  with 
fire ;  or  it  may  be  only  a  line  traced  with  a 
pen,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  person  hands 
jou  in  silence  a  telegraphic  message:  you 
glance  at  it, — and  in  a  moment  your  soid  is 
filled  with  fire;  keen,  sharp, alive,  devouring: 
or  it  may  be  only  a  whispered  secret  affect- 
ing your  friend  that  touches  your  ear,  and 
suddenly  afire  flames  up.    Sometimes  words 
of  slander  set  the  soul  in  a  blaze ;  sometimes 
the  darts  of  the  wicked  one ;  and  sometimes 


all  the  calamities  of  life  seem  to  rush  and 
strike  in  one  burning  storm,  tearing  up  your 
heart  and  melting  it,  as  fierce  fires  break  up  the 
silver  and  melt  it  into  a  scintillating  stream. 
2.  The  agency  by  which  the  trial  is  vrrought. 
It  is  the  Lord ;  therefore  let  no  man's  heart 
fail  him.     "  He''  shall  do  aU  this. 

He  alone  appoints  it.    The  will  of  no  other 
being  can  make  you  suffer  trial  at  a  time 
when  He  has  ordained  that  you  shall  not 
suffer  it.    Vain  was  it  for  the  king  of  Babylon 
to  command  a  furnace  to  be  heated  to  seven* 
fold  fury,  and  then  to  see  the  three  con- 
fessors flung  bound  and  helpless  in  the  midst 
of  it,  for  it  was  not  the  will  of  their  Lord 
that  they  should  suffer  thus,  or  suffer  then. 
The  flames    played  harmlessly  over  them. 
They  trod  the  floor  of  white  fire  as  if  their 
feet  but  dipped  in  dewy  grass.     As  if  the 
burning  air  had  been  tempered  into  golden 
sunlight,  they  rejoiced  in  it;  and  no  place 
where  honeysuckles  wave  and  cool  breezes 
blow  could  be  so  refreshiug  to  us,  as  was  the 
furnace  itself  to  them,  for  GK)d  was  there, — 
there  by  His  Spirit,  there  by  His  wonder 
working  power,  there  to  say  to  the  death- 
forces  that  stormed  around  them,  ''Touch 
not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no 
harm."    Just  the  same  as  ever,  He  reigns 
the  only  Lord  of  His  people's  trials,  and  no 
adverse  power  can  send  them  without  His 
permissive  will. 

He  alone  effects  it.  Affliction  may  be  the 
fire,  but  Christ  is  the  Eefiner.  Whatever 
instrument  may  cause  the  nerves  to  agonize 
and  the  heart  to  grieve,  the  Lord  Himself 
holds  it.  The  tool  may  be  malignity,  but  the 
worker  is  love.  We  may  be  in  the  hand  of 
our  enemy,  but  the  enemy  himself  is  in  the 
hand  of  Qod.  That  which  aims  to  destroy, 
is  used  as  the  unconscious  medium  of  serving 
the  purpose  of  that  which  designs  to  bless. 

He  is  present  all  through  the  operation  of 
the  trial.  As  much  as  the  act  of  refining 
silver  implies  the  presence  of  the  refiner,  the 
affliction  of  a  Christian  implies  the  presence 
of  Christ.  The  process  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  Him.  When  I  enter  the  cham- 
ber of  such  a  patient,  besides  the  mortal 
companion  my  faith  sees  ^^  One  like  unto  the 
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^p]j  of  the  soul  to  itself  will  be,  '^  I  am  thus 
ecause  I  am  His.  Patience,  patience !  He 
-ies  me  because  He  loyes  me,  and  is  leading 
le  'iiiroiigh  fire  and  through  ^vater,'  onlj 
latlmaj  be  most  surely  led  at  last  into 
a  wealthy  place.' " 

It  is  a  test  of  genuineness.    Trial  is  the 
Ttnd   reyealer    of   character,  the  certain 
niljBt  of  life.     Ood  knows  you,  my  poor 
aan,  but  you  will  not  know  yourself  until 
oa  are  tried.    Not  until  he  was  tried,  did 
Utnham  know  that  he  could  for  a  moment 
)e  fiUse.    Not  until  he  was  tried,  did  Moses 
mow  what  storms  slept  beneath  his  peace, 
vbat  passion  beneath  his  gentleness.     Not 
mlal  be  was  tried,  did  Peter  suspect  in  him- 
lelf  the  secret  possibilities  of  cowardice  in 
'he  wars  of  the  Lord.    Many  a  weakling  has 
JiODght  himself  strong ;  many  a  novice  has 
tlonght  himself  wise  ;  many  a  tiresome  child 
be  thought  himself  a  valiant  man;  many  a 
lofeer  from  his  own  folly  has  thought  him- 
idf  a  martyr  for  his  faith,  until  trial  came, 
iDd  then  he  has  found  himself  out.     Startled 
It  what    the  fire    revealed,  his    soul    has 
•akimed,  "  Is  tliat  paltry  temper  the  thing 
4*  I  have  been  mistaking  for  an  inspired 
tri  Divine  sentiment ! "     There  are  depths 
tf  undiscovered  character  in  us  all.    Before 
Mae  searching  test  begins  to  work,  ignorant 
'  what  may  be  latent  in  those  depths,  we 
■pose  upon  ourselves  by  shows  and  surfaces. 
3aiF  looks  like  wheat,   gilding  looks  like 
Kkld,  nature  looks   like  grace.     I  am  not 
petking  of  conscious  and  intentional  hypo- 
ny,  but  of  that  self-deception  and  self- 
pKxranoe  which  trial  alone  is  likely  to  bring 
ito  the  dear  daylight.    I  do  not  say  that 
Ml  are  an  insincere  man,  yet,  before  you  are 
rare,  you  may  have  gradually  woven  into 
a  tissue  of  your  life,  many  "small  in- 
icerities."    To  borrow  the  idea  of  John- 
],  "  I  do  not  dd&ignate  a  character  from  its 
mal   defects   or  foreign  admixtures,   but 
m  what  it  is  upon  the  whole.    Though  a 
ck  of  tin  has  in  it  a  streak  of  silver,  we 
[  it  only  tin ;  though  a  block  of  silver  has 
it  an  alloy  c^  tin,  it  is  a^  block  of  silver 
L"    Ton  may  be  true  silver, — all  I  say  is, 
t  you  may  hold  much  alloy,  and  yet  not 


know  it.*' You  know  much  about  religion;, 
how  much  of  that  knowledge  is  a  mere 
memory  of  terms,  how  much  of  it  is  life  P 
You  feel  much ;  how  much  of  that  feeling 
springs  from  mere  natural  sensibility,  how 
much  from  earnest  principle  ?  You  profess 
much ;  how  much  of  that  profession  is  merely 
dramatic,  how  much  true  P  You  understand 
"the  language  of  Canaan;"  but  how  does 
your  scholarship  differ  from  that  of  Mil- 
ton's daughters,  who  understood  Greek  and 
Hebrew  so  as  to  pronounce  the  syllables,  but 
without  understanding  the  sense  P  You  aro 
a  generous  man;  how  much  has  that  gene* 
rosity  cost  you  P  You  arc  a  man  of  stainless 
integrity ;  how  far  lias  that  integrity  beea 
tried  P  You  hate  falsehood ;  yes,  when  stung 
by  slander,  you  hate  false  blame;  but  how 
do  you  bear  false  praise  P  It  is  the  functioa 
of  trial  to  discover  and  bring  into  light  tha 
true  man,  and  the  experience  of  all  the  worlds 
through  all  its  history,  is  condensed  into  the- 
proverb,  "  No  man  knows  what  he  is  until  hfr 
is  tried." 

It  is  a  medium  of  purification.  The  dus^ 
the  stones,  the  grains  of  sand  which  fire  finds 
in  the  silver,  it  will  not  leave  there.  Mor& 
than  a  mere  detective  agent,  it  is  also  a 
purifier,  working  mightily,  until  at  length  it 
works  out  from  the  true  metal  the  baso 
corrosive  elements.  Like  this,  does  pain  act 
upon  a  soul.  Not,  however,  by  its  own 
inherent  force.  The  glorified  Mediator, 
infinitely  stored  with  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
purposes  of  His  mediatorial  work,  does,  by 
that  Spirit  alone,  give  Divine  efliciency  to 
the  trials  of  His  people,  making  them  His 
instrument  first  to  detect  the  foreign  quality, 
next  to  expel  it.  He  will  detect  it ;  that  self 
discovery,  leading  to  self-despair,  may  com- 
pel you  to  look  out  of  yourselves  for  the  only 
righteousness  that  can  inspire  courage  for 
facing  the  "great  white  throne."  He  will 
expel  it.  No  man  may  carry  a  particle  of  it 
into  heaven  with  him.  AH  whom  Jesus 
justifies,  He  sanctifies;  and  I  think  the  sane* 
tifying  agency  is  chiefiy  operative  through 
triaL  Sorrow  is  certain  to  come  after  sin, 
that  heavenly  joy  may  come  after  sorrow. 
You  are  allowing  some  levity  to  frivolize.. 
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your  life ;  expect  some  sorrow  to  Ihake  you 
liye  in  earnest.  You  are  allowing  some  idol 
to  take  Christ's  place  in  your  heart ;  expect 
some  bewildering  flash  to  shiver  it  and  leave 
your  heart  in  ruins.  You  are  allowing  the 
world  to  master  you ;  the  material  is  shut- 
ting out  the  spiritual^  and  man  hides  God ; 
expect  some  dread  visitation  to  darken  your 
day,  and  to  turn  your  garden  of  social  delight 
into  a  wilderness;  that,  each  intervening 
object  being  thrown  down,  the  soul  may  see 
Him  who  is  invisible,  and  become  sensitive 
to  the  music  of  His  still  small  voice.  You 
are  wandering  from  Christ.  Back !  back  to 
Him  at  once ;  for  if  you  wander  on  and  fall 
into  some  alarming  sin,  sure  as  He  loves  you 
He  will  fetch  you  home  by  the  violence  of 
some  dread  angel,  whose  scathing  hand  will 
leave  a  brand  upon  you  till  your  dying  day. 
Saved  you  will  be,  yet  as  by  fire;  and  we 
may  almost  say,  though  you  reach  the 
world  of  the  blest  at  last,  you  will  reach  it 
as  Dante,  in  his  imaginary  travels,  reached 
heaven — through  hell. 

The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  cleanseth 
from  all  sin,  is  chiefly  applied  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  through  the  ministry  of  sorrow. 
Already  sorrow  has  blessed  us  more  than  we 
are  commonly  aware.  Proud  as  we  now  are, 
what  should  we  have  been  if  pride  had  never 
been  mortifled?  Worldly  as  we  now  are, 
what  should  we  have  been  if  nothing  had 
interposed  to  wean  us  from  the  world  P* 

It  is  a  preparative  for  service.  The  young 
Christian,  in  the  beautiful  enthusiasms  of 
his  early  love,  and  little  suspecting  the 
subtle  presence  of  meaner  motives,  often 
longs  and  prays  for  power  to  do  something 
great  in  the  world  in  the  service  of  his 
Master.    He  would  like  to  be  a  great  evan- 

*  The  heliever  is  far  too  little  under  the  influence 
of  the  "powers  of  the  world  to  come,  and  is  the 
better  for  being  reminded  that  this  is  not  his 
abiding-place.  Very  profoundly  does  Augustine 
put  this  :  *  Behold  I  the  world  trouhUth  us,  and  is 
loved.  What  should  we  do  if  it  were  quiet  ?  How 
wouldst  thou  cleave  to  the  fair  who  so  emhracest  the 
ibal  ?  How  wouldst  thou  gather  the  flowers  thereof, 
who  pluckest  not  thy  hand  from  the  thorns  ? ' " — 
lir.  Grosart,  in  *' Prince  of  light  and  Prince  of 
Darkness,"  p.  63. 


gelist,  or  a  great  teacher,  or  a  great ' 
or  in  some  other  beneficent  way  a  grei 
over  other  men's  minds.  Most  likely 
not  counted  the  cost.  So  it  was  w 
two  sons  of  Zebedee.  They  went  c 
to  Jesus,  and  prayed  that  they  might 
one  on  His  right  hand  and  the  other 
left,  in  His  kingdom.  But  they  kn 
what  they  asked.  In  praying  for  a  s 
the  glories  of  His  throne,  they  we 
consciously  praying  for  a  share  in  the  \ 
of  His  cross.  •  When  the  ore  in  th 
was  asking  Jupiter  that  it  might  be  fai 
into  a  sword,  it  was  asking  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  furnace  and  the 
the  sifting  stream,  and  the  shatterin 
mer-stroke.  It  was  needful  for  the 
bite  and  the  brazier  to  bum ;  it  wou 
to  be  melted  and  re-melted  before  i 
be  tempered  into  delicate  splendo 
strength,  and  made  meet  for  service  in 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  ore  1 
would  speak  of  now. 

'*  Heated  hot  with  huming  fears. 
And  hathed  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 
And  battered  by  the  strokes  of  doon 
To  shape  and  use  :" — 

This  is  the  ordeal  through  which  mr 
that  which  is  destined  to  be  "a  ] 
shaft"  in  the  hands  of  our  King.  P( 
great  usefulness  can  be  educated  in  i 
way.  Powers  of  endurance  are  u 
where  there  has  been  nothing  to 
Powers  of  rule  belong  alone  to  the 
have  learned  to  rule  by  learning  t 
The  power  of  teaching  is  the  special 
of  men  who  have  themselves  un< 
stem  discipline.  The  power  of  sym] 
educated  in  the  school  of  sorrow.  '. 
whose  souls  have  never  been  crucifi 
whose  plans  have  never  had  a  fSEulare, 
to  be  at  best  pitiless  exactors  of  ri§ 
ness,  mere  engines  for  doing  duty ;  in 
who  never  melt  into  compassion ;  ron] 
who  knock  down  weakness,  and  to  wl 
fine  offices  of  consolation  are  all  m] 
No  words  can  express  how  mueh  th 
owes  to  sorrow.  Most  of  the  Ftoali 
born  in  a  wilderness.  Most  of  tiia  ] 
were  written  from  a  prison. 
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The  greateet  thoughts  of   the  greatest 

tUnkers  hare  all  passed  through  fire.    The 

greatest  poets  hare  '*  learnt  in  suffering  what 

tiiey  taught  in  song."     In  bonds  Bunyan 

M  the  allegory  that  he  afterwards  indited, 

and  we  may  thank  Bedford   jail  for    the 

"Pilgrim's    Progress."      All    the   foremost 

f  orkhiea  of  our  world,  all  the  spiritual  heroes 

of  our  race,  have  been  men  of  sorrow  and 

acquainted  with  grief.   Take  comfort,  afflicted 

Cbriatian !  you  have  often  prayed  to  be  made 

of  some  service  in  the  world  before  you  die, 

ttd  now  the  answer  to  that  prayer  has  come. 

8od  tries  you,  because  in  some  way  He  is 

•bout  to  use  you ;  for  your  liistory  will  fur- 

niah  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  when  God 

is  about  to  make  pre-eminent  use  of  a  man, 

;    He  puts  him  in  the  fire. 

I     //  is  the  precursor  of  glory.     Pity  the 

ittoomer  who,  while  professing  to  take  the 

cross  for  the.  symbol  of  his  faith,  and  the 

Church  for    the  fountain  of  his  spiritual 

Jbowledge,  still  clings  to  the  doctrine  taught 

by  Plato  and  sung  by  Virgil,  that  when  the 

friala  of  earthly  sorrow  are  over,  the  trials  of 

purgatorial  fire  begin,  and  that  not  until 

ttese  have  burnt  out  can  the  spirit  enter 

infto  rest.      Cling  to  the   joyful  creed,  so 


radiantly  distinct  in  our  Gospel  revelation, 
that  trial  alone  belongs  to  earth,  glory  alone 
to  heaven;  that  between  earth  and  heaven 
there  is  no  interval,  but  that  "  absent  from 
the  body"  the  soul  is  at  once  "present  with 
the  Lord."  This  faith  nerves  us  with  new 
strength  for  ourselves ;  it  fills  us  with  new 
comfort  in  the  prospect  of  parting  with  our 
companions  in  trial.  "When  that  final  day 
draws  nigh,  our  own  grief  is  lost  in  the 
thought  of  their  coming  rapture.  Life  may 
have  been  one  long  pain,  but  ah !  it  will  soon 
be  over.  As  the  days  dwindle  into  hours, 
the  hours  into  moments,  and  the  last  sand  is 
about  to  fall,  we  say — 

**  Now  the  crucible  is  breaking, 
Faith  its  perfect  seal  is  taking, 

Like  the  gold  in  furnace  tried ; 
Through  the  test  of  sharp  distresses 
Those  whom  heaven  most  richly  blesses, 

For  its  joys  are  purified. 

"  Sighs  and  tears  at  last  are  over  ; 
Breaking  through  its  fleshly  cover, 
Soars  the  soul  to  light  away. 
Who,  while  here  below,  can  measure 
That  deap  sea  of  heavenly  pleasure, 

Spreading  there  so  bright  for  aye  ?" 

Jlartmann :  translated  by  Rev,  J,  D,  Bums, 
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SCBIPTUBE  QUESTIONS,  ETC. 

1.  By  what  two  persons  was  Jesus  spoken  of 
g the*' Just  Oner 

2.  Who  asked  tlie  question,  "How  should 
--be  just  with  God  P^ 


3.  Who  tried  to  kill  his  own  son,  for  being 
file  friend  of  his  most  faithful  serrant  ? 

4  Name  three  patriarchs  who,  with  their 
Avee  wires,  were  biuried  in  the  same  sepulchre  P 
,  Ud  where  was  the  sepulchre  P 

6.  Where  did  Peter  first  preach  to  the  Gen- 
SlefP 

0.  Where  did  Paul  preach  the  Gospel,  with- 
ODt  being  forbidden  by  any  man  P 

f .  Who  did  the  Jews  say  "  ought  not  to  liye 
mj  longer?" 

8.  Who  said  that  Christ  was  set  for  a  sign 
[mi  ahoiild  be  iipoken  against  P 


9.  Where  is  our  Lord  called  *'the  Son  of 
Abraham  P" 

10.  What  city  is  called  "  the  golden  city  P" 

11.  Who  is  said  to  have  been  "full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith  P" 

12.  Where  did  Paul  preach  till  midnight  P 


The  initial  letters  will  name  one  who  united 
in  himself  the  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
judge. 

1.  A  son  of  Jesse. 

2.  An  idolatrous  priest  who  accused  a  pro- 
phet of  conspiring  the  death  of  a  king. 

3.  A  king  who  set  up  an  idolatrous  image  in 
God's  temple. 

4.  A  king  who  for  several  years  lived  quite 
alone. 
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5.  A  good  man  who  found  slielter  from  liia 
.bitterest  enemies  in  his  own  country. 

6.  A  town  where  the  inhabitants  were  con- 
certed by  an  apostle's  miracles  and  preaching. 

n.   • 

The  initial  letters  will  name  one  to  whom  a 
-prophet  confided  the  title-deeds  of  his  pro- 
perty :  the  final  letters  will  name  a  prayerful 
prophet. 

1.  A  monarch  to  whom  a  king  of  Judah  paid 
tribute. 

2.  The  Jewish  king  who  paid  the  tribute. 

3.  The  "head  of  Damaarcus." 

4.  The  father  of  the  only  officer  in  Gilead  in 
the  days  of  Solomon. 

5.  A  queen  noted  in  Scripture  history. 

0.  A  judge  of  Israel  who  was  rich  in  asses. 


ANSWEHS. 
(See  page  190.) 

1.  At  Philippi.  Acts  xri.  12, 19—24, : 

2.  Jeremiah.    Jer.  xviii.  1,  20. 

3.  Turning  the  water  into  wine ;  and 
the  nobleman's  son  who  was  sick  at  Cape 
John  ii.  1—11 ;  ir.  46—64.. 

i.  Jeremiah,     through     Ebed-melec] 
Ethiopian.    Jer.  xxxviii.  6 — 13. 

5.  Four  times.    Gen.  iii.  20 ;  ir.  1 ; 
xi.  3.    1  Tim.  ii.  13. 

6.  The  Divinity  of  Christ.   In  the  syn 
at  Damascus.    Acts  ix.  19—20. 

7.  The  Lord.    Amos  iii.  1,  3. 

8.  Galatians.    Gal.  i.  1,  2;  vi.  11. 

9.  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  gire  than  to  re 
Acts  XX.  35. 

10.  Cracknels.    1  Kings  xir.  3. 

[Other  answers  next  month.] 


gUasaitt  gtatriitgs  far  am  Ban$  mxH  J^m^^Uxs 
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Chapter  II. 


m 


UGENT'S  wife  was  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  penetration,  and  it  is  quite 
(\ll  j^  likely  that  she  had  put  her  own  inter- 
^^-^  pretation  on  all  the  excuses  and  apolo- 
^cs  that  had  been  comprehended  in  the  one 
word  "  eccentric,"  when  Mr.  Morgan  Mickle- 
thwaite  had  been  spoken  of  by  her  husband, 
^he  knew  that  if  Nugent  could  really  have 
praised  his  relative,  he  would  not  have  resorted 
to  an  ambiguous  phrase  in  describing  his  cha- 
racter, or  accounting  for  the  fact  of  his  isolating 
himself  from  them .  But  Bertha  Orme  on  some 
subjects  had  the  gift  of  silence,  and  a  very 
Taluable  gift  that  is  for  a  wife.  On  all  that 
concerned  herself,  she  was  as  open  as  the  day ; 
but  if  there  was  any  topic  relating  to  her  hus- 
l)and's  relatives  that  the  fine  tact  of  her  loving 
nature  told  her  was  unpleasant,  she  wisely 
ignored  it.  But,  nevertheless,  she  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  word  ecoetUric  meant 
•disagreeable  and  churlish  when  applied  to  her 
JiUBband's  uncle ;  so  she  was  rather  glad  that 
ihe  had  not  favoured  them  with  any  notice  in 
•their  home :  she  did  not  care  to  know  him 
Tunless  she  could  like  him. 


But  she  had  never  expected  he  woi 
with  such  summary  injustice  as  to  c 
Nugent  and  utterly  cast  him  ofi;  To  b 
when  she  was  first  told  of  it,  a  glow  of  i 
indignation  was  followed  by  a  throb  alxi 
pleasure—"  Dear  Nugent  was  .free  fro 
rule  of  one  who  never  had  appreciated  hi 
better  lot  than  such  thankless  service  i 
doubt  before  him."  This  was  the  argun 
the  feelings,  and  for  a  time  it  was  cone 
for  Bertha  was  inexperienced  in  life  m 
difficulties ;  and  fear  as  to  her  Nugent's  l 
seemed  absurd.  '*  Of  course  he  would  d 
for  he  had  talent  and  industry." 

Now,  it  by  no  means  invanablj  i 
that  the  deserving  are  successful.  Troul 
failure  are  sometimes,  nay  oflen,  the  myit 
appointment.  At  all  eventsi  it  was  ao 
Nugent  Orme.  The  time  when  he  was  4 
out  of  a  situation  was  a  period  of  great  eoi 
cial  depression.  Many  failures  of  great 
had  cast  adrift  a  large  number  of  yoimi 
and  clerkships  were  not  easy  to  obttm.  B 
Nugent  found  that  his  uncle's  name  i 
recommendation  to  him.  The  mode  of 
business  imputed  to  that  undo  did  aoi 
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liigli  in  commercial  circles,  and  Nugent  had  tlic 
mortification  to  find  that  many  eligible  oppor- 
tmiitiefl  were  lost  to  him  jnst  as  they  seemed 
within  his  reach.  "Week  followed  week,  and 
lie  wu  still  unemployed. 

One  erening,  as  he  was  returning  homeward, 
Terr  weaiy  and  dispirited,  Eric  Eappe,  the  suc- 
fnsor  in  his  uncle's  office  and  good  graces, 
eame  suddenly  upon  him ;  and  replying  to 
I^'ngent's  civil  inquiries  after  Mr.  Mickleth- 
taite's  health*  Tolunteered  the  impertinent 
mnark,  as  he  lighted  his  cigar — 

"Ah,  you  married  men  are  in  a  Qx^  Firms 
iij^bt  shy  of  you;  they  prefer  men  without 
encumbrances." 

I^ngent  did  not  answer,  but  walked  quickly 

tway,  for  there  was  a  sting  in  the  yulgar  speech. 

Wkt  should  he  do  if  he  was  much  longer 

iinemployedP    His  salary  had  not  permitted 

Um  to  sare.    All  that  he  could  do  was  to  be 

nrefiil  to  live  strictly  within  his  means,  and 

tBat  resolution  well-followed  had  lefb  a  little 

i&argin  for  contingencies  ;  but  this  reserve  was 

feng  rapidly  exhausted.     A  misgiving,  the 

fint  he  had  ever  felt,  as  to  whether  he  had  done 

viselj,  kindly  to  his  Bertha,  in  marrying  upon 

b  ilendcr  income,  troubled  him ;  but  when  he 

hiocbd  at  his  door,  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 

vttchiDg  at  the  window  for  his  return,  opened 

it  herself,  a  smile  lighting  up  her  beaming  eyes, 

k  conld  not  but  be  thankful  that,  come  weal 

I  Toe,  he  had  such  a  comforter. 

A.  domestic  incident  had  happened  in  his 

iihence.    Their  house-servant  had  been  sent 

for  suddenly  by  her  mother,  who  was  ill,  and 

it  vu   probable  she  would  not   again  leave 

W  parents'  house,  for  there  was  a  family  of 

little  ones  who  could  not  be  left  if  their  mother 

M;  and  if  she  lived,  would  require  more  caro 

tiian  she  conld  give. 

"And  what  will  you  do.  Bertha P"  said 
logent. 

"  Do  without  a  servant,  dear,  just  at  present. 
I  eke  house  work.  It  will  do  me  good; 
^des,  there's  Maria,  you  know." 

Ai  she  spoke,  the  little  girl  entered  the 
ptibmr,  leading  a  chubby  little  fellow  by  the 
kad,  who,  on  seeing  his  papa,  set  up  a  shout 
•'joy,  and  toddled  in  a  tremor  of  glee  to  give 
bn  his  baby  welcome.  It  was  good  to  notice 
^  face  of  Maria,  the  young  nurse,  as  she  had 
ttsght  the  words  that  Mrs.  Ozme  had  spoken 
**-tQeh  a  glow  of  satisfaetion  spread  over  it. 

•Oh,  my  dear,  Maria's  all  very  well— a  good 

pA,  and  I'm  pleased  with  the  way  the  children 

kns  taken  to  her;  but  she  really  cannot  help 

jon  enough  with  the  house  work.    You  must 

hare  an  older  girL** 


*'  Please,  sir,  I'm  very  strong.  I'll  do  my 
best,  ma'am,  if  you'll  only  let  me  try,"  said 
Maria,  looking  eagerly  from  one  to  the  other, 
as  if  it  was  some  great  favour  she  was  soliciting. 

"Yes,  yes,  Maria,  we'll  manage  it,"  sa^ 
Mrs.  Orme,  as  she  sat  her  little  boy  up  to  the 
tea-table,  and  sent  off  her  young  servant,  using 
the  first  moment  of  their  being  alone  to  assure 
her  husband  she  could  do  wonders  in  the  way 
of  household  management,  and  that  Maria  was 
the  most  willing  little  creature.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  ^ugent's  gloomy  thought! 
fled  before  the  peaceful  light  of  his  own  fire- 
side. Amid  all  his  cares,  he  was  cert  ainly  a 
happy  man. 

He  employed  himself  that  night  writing  a 
great  many  letters  to  people  who,  he  thoughiy 
might  know  of  something  likely  to  suit  him. 
And  when  these  were  done  and  the  children  la 
bed,  as  his  Bertha  sat  at  her  needlework,  he 
read  aloud  to  her,  and  they  were  both  filled 
with  a  sense  of  tranquil  enjoyment  that  sent 
them  with  overflowing  hearts  to  their  evening 
prayers. 

How  did  that  evening  pass*to  Mr.  Morgam 
Micklethwaite  and  his  new  clerk  P 

The  former  was  at  his  gloomy  lodgings 
grumbling  over  his  tea-table,  which  in  truth 
was  not  well  served,  for  his  landlady  was  ill, 
and  her  niece,  a  slipshod  girl,  had  given  him 
smoky  wkter,  spongy  bread,  and  rancid  butter. 
No  one  could  accuse  Mr.  Micklethwaite  with 
loving  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  these 
were  so  much  its  miseries,  that  even  the  recol- 
lection that  every  article  was  bought  at  the 
lowest  price,  the  smoke  being  a  gratuity  fiom 
the  very  smallest  of  fires,  could  not  reconeili 
him  to  the  fare  set  before  him.  He  growled 
out  short  angry  words,  that  sounded  more  like 
barks  of  a  dog  than  anything  human,  and  the 
girl  was  only  too  glad  to  take  refuge  in  assumed 
stupidity  from  his  rage.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  poor  man  found  time,  amid  hia 
enumeration  of  all  the  discomforts  of  his 
evening  meal,  to  remember  the  one  great  oom- 
pensating  triumph  of  his  life,— his  freedom  from 
encumbrances. 

That  same  freedom  was  just  now  being 
enjoyed  after  his  fashion  by  Mr.  Eric  Bappe. 
He  was  amusing  himself  and  whiling  away  the 
evening  hours  at  a  music  saloon,  with  some 
congenial  companions.  Choice  spirits  these 
young  men  thought  themselves ;  but  if  the  word 
choice  really  means  good  and  rare,  it  was  cer- 
tainly misapplied  in  their  case,  for  they  were 
bad  and  common.  What  a  host  of  young  men 
there  are  in  all  our  great  cities  who  look  down 
with  supercilious  scorn  on  the  decent  meehaaie 
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and  honest  working  man ;  and  while  yannting 
their  claim  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  abuse 
their  education,  and  waste  their  means  in 
making  themselyes  the  companions  of  fools ! 
These,  and  not  the  sturdy  sons  of  toil,  are  the 
Tulgar. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  the  frown  of  adverse 
eircumstances  seemed  determined  to  rest  on 
Nugent  Orme.    When  after  some  months  of 
weary  seeking  he  at  length  obtained  a  situation, 
he  found  to  his  great  distress  that  it  was  with 
a  failing  house,  that  ended  in  bankruptcy,  three 
months  after  his  engagement  terminated  with 
them.    Then  came  a  long,  hard  winter,  and 
Bertha  was  obliged  to  eke  out  the  payment  of 
the  rent  by  taking  lodgers  into  her  neat  little 
house,  and  Nugent  was  glad  to  obtain  some  law 
copying  from  a  friend  in  a  solicitor's  office.    If 
Baring    and  working    could    have  staved  off 
poverty,  the  grim  visitor  would  never  have 
entered  Nugent  Orme's  dwelling.    As  it  was, 
they  did  contrive  to  disarm  the  tyrant  of  his 
worst  weapons.    Dirt,  anger,  disorder,  reckless- 
ness,— ^these    never  invaded    their    dwelling; 
poverty  laid  these  torments  aside,  but  still 
relentlessly  came    on  with  cold  breath   and 
withering  touch,  that  made  the  doomed  house- 
hold cling  more  closely  together  and  try  to 
comfort  one  another. 

What  would  Bertha  have  done  during  all 
that  dreary  time,  but  for  the  orphan  girl  Maria  P 
Very  watchful  was  the  good  wife  and  mother 
over  herself  that  she  did  not  allow  her  affection 
to  her  own  to  make  her  careless  or  unjust  to 
Maria.    Bertha  knew  that  there  is  a  selfishness 
that  creeps  into  our  best  motives  and  warps 
them  from  the  right;  and  that  the  lot  of  young 
ervants  in  a  stricken  household  is  sometimes 
terribly  hard.    She  took  care— that  brave,  true 
woman ! — ^that  the  worst  privations  in  her  home 
should  come  to  her  own  share.    If  it  was  need- 
ful to  sit  up  late  to  work,  or  to  diminish  the 
frugal  meal,  she  remembered  Maria  was  grow- 
ing, and  that  she  must  have  plenty  of  sleep  and 
sufficiency  of  food.    And  the  orphan  had  both, 
and  was  conscious  of  the  kindness  that  warded 
off  from  her  defenceless  state  many  hardships 
that  might  have  embittered  her  young  life. 
Maria  had  not  knelt  at  the  family  altar  and 
heard  the  daily  reading  of  Good's  Word  in  vain. 
She  had  learned  her  duties  in  that  pious  exer- 
cise of  household  devotion.    She  was  no  eye- 
servant,  but  careful  to  repay  to  her  employers 
and  their  little  ones  the  kindness  they  had 
shown  her.    Mrs.  Orme  taught  her  little  maid 
in  the  evening  some  plain  elements  of  school 
instrootion,  and  Maria  was  eager  to  learn  so 
that  she  might  be  more  valuable  to  her  mistress . 


And  when  a  fit  of  sickness  laid  poor  Bertl 
Orme  on  a  bed  of  pain  for  some  weeks,  the 
she  found  what  a  kind  little  nurse  and  manag* 
she  had  trained. 

This  fit  of  sickness  was  the  stroke  that  fe 
with  the  most  shattering  force  upon  the  hom 
Once  or  twice  in  his  search  for  employmeo 
Nugent  had  been  offered  a  situation  abroai 
and  had  always  at  once  declined  it.    Now  thej 
came  an  offer  for  him  to  go  to  Bussia,  and 
came  at  such  a  time  of  exigency  that  he  had  : 
choice  but  to  accept  it.    His  wife,  with  a  ss^ 
more  pathetic  than  tears,  acquiesced  in  ^ 
plan.     It  was    absolutely  necessary  tliat    j 
should  get  into  some  regular  engagement  if  th 
family  were  to  escape  ruin.  He  had  no  means  oi 
taking  them  with  him ;  indeed,  if  he  had,  RumIs 
was  no  place  for  Bertha,  harassed  as  ihe  bid 
been  by  a  cough  for  some  time.    So  the  bloir 
fell.    They  must  part  for  awhile :  she  to  watch 
and  wait,  he  to  travel  and  toil,  and  both  to 
pray.    In  the  last  they  wore  united,  whaterer 
befell  them. 

When  the  day  of  departure  came,  it  some- 
what startled  Nugent  to  find  how  often,  amid 
his  tender  anguish  at  leaving  his  wife  and  little 
ones,  he  found  himself  thinking  and  speaking 
confidentially  of  and  to  the  orphan  Maiia. 
She  had  been  not  quite  three  years— three  ui 
hard  years — ^in  his  house.  She  was  still  little 
more  than  a  child;  but  she  had  inseniiblf 
become  a  source  of  comfort  to  them  all.  Oh » 
the  blessing  of  a  loving,  grateful  heart,  both 
to  its  owner  and  to  all  within  its  influence! 
Nugent  was  sure  his  wife  would  have  a  faith- 
ful friend,  his  children  a  tender  attendant,  is 
the  poor  orphan  they  had  adopted.  She  wonU 
not  leave  them ;  and  though,  of  course,  she  vtf 
feeble  and  inexperienced,  her  love  made  htf 
strong  to  help,  faithful  to  serve  them.  Ota 
afterwards  he  remembered  that  when  he  lift 
and  said  at  parting,  "  Gtood.  bye,  Maria;  tall 
care  of  them  all,  and  be  a  good  girl,  and  Got 
will  bless  you,"  her  "I  will,  sir,"  faltered  oil 
amid  her  tears,  seemed,  poor  girl  that  she  mh 
a  something  for  him  to  hold  by. 

Half  Nugent's  salary  was  to  be  paid  to  M 
wife.  But  they  were  in  debt,  and  a  pA 
portion  Bertha  resolved  to  set  aside  towaril 
the  payment  of  these  liabilities. 

Soon  the  little  household  settlsd  down  in  ill 
loneliness,  for  a  terrible  sense  of  bereavemMft 
wsighed  on  Bertha's  spirits,  and  prevented  bar 
gaining  strength.  She  wished  to  employ  bi^ 
self  at  needlework,  but  her  health  would  vflt 
permit)  and  therefore  she  was  obliged  to  ooatiMi 
to  let  part  of  her  house  in  lodgings.  Her  ihm 
ehildrenshe  instructed  hersdUT,  nothaviagtts 
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lending  tHem  to  sncli  a  scliool  as  she 
[  fearing  for  them  the  danger  of  bad 
iship.  Maria  fell  into  all  her  plans, 
)Ted  them  with  untiring  zeal;  find- 
»compense  in  being  treated  as  a  child 
Be. 

ant  of  kindness  on  Mrs.  Orme's  part, 
ent  Maria  meeting  with  many  hard- 
the  lodgers.  They  often  fell  into  the 
ault  of  asserting  their  own  dignity, 
iing  orer  poor  Maria,  as  soon  as 
7ered  that  she  was  an  orphan  and  a 
id  not  a  relative,  as  they  at  first  sup- 
ers. Orme  found  it  very  difficult  some- 
sar  the  humiliations  that  Maria  never 
i  of.  Once  the  best-— that  is,  the 
>dger  Bertha  ever  had,  a  widow  with 
;ome,  took  it  upon  herself  to  lecture 
)ut  "spoiling  her  servant." 
you've  brought  her  up.  Slie's  a  kind 
imbrance.  I  wonder  you  let  her  sit 
>f  evenings." 

10  encumbrance,  I  value  her  greatly," 
Orme,  in  reply. 

^rhaps  you  value  your  servant  more 
lodger,"  was  the  scornful  rejoinder ; 
esitating,  deprecatory  gesture  was  all 
*  that  poor  Bertha's  conscience  per- 
to  make,  the  lofty  dame  was  offended ; 
result  in  one  whose  favoured  topic, 
gossips,  was  the  faults  of  servants, 
imbers  she  had  tried  and  found  want- 
ria  shed  bitter  tears,  the  bitterest 
ost  her  mother,  when  this  lady  gave 
$ave,  alleging  as  the  cause  the  ineffi- 
he  servant. 

oirious  inconsistency,  before  the 
s  concluded  that  terminated  the  resi- 
[rs.  Basp,  the  lodger,  her  mind  under- 
range  change  in  reference  to  the 
^he  became  very  bland  in  her  man- 
is  her,  and  threw  out  several  remarks 
ird  lot  and  constant  toil  she  had  with 
kly  mistress  and  her  three  children. 
:ould  not  at  all  comprehend  the  drift 
nts,  she  contented  herself  with  civilly 
>wn  all  this  sudden  pity.  To  her 
mt,  one  day  the  mystery  was  cleared 
Basp  called  her  into  her  chamber ; 
d  the  wondering  girl  that  she  was 
1  duty  to  herself  and  care  of  her 
its ;  and  ended  in  offering  to  take  her 
wn  employment,  at  wages  that  were 
Ligh,  but  seemed  marvellously  so  to 

orphan's  present  age,  just  verging 
hoody  the  love  of  change  is  often 
I  to  induce  a  child  to  leave  loving 


parents  without  regret;  and  still  stronger  is 
the  love  of  dress,  which  seizes  like  an  epidemic 
upon  victims  of  her  station.  Yet  there  was 
not  a  moment's  hesitation  in  refusing  the 
offer.  "Leave  her  benefactress?  leave  the 
dear  children?  No,  Maria  would  far  sooner 
have  to  toil  in  a  thread-bare  gown  all  her  days." 

Mrs.  Basp  had  humbled  herself  in  vain. 
She  lefl;  the  house  in  terrible  ill-humour  with 
herself  and  all  the  world.  Unable  to  compre- 
hend how  it  was  that  some  people  obtained  for 
love  what  she  had  never  got  for  money,  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  we  reap  as  we  sow. 

Whether,  as  Mrs.  Orme  feared,  Mrs.  Basp 
had  prejudiced  the  tradespeople  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  others  against  her  lodgings,  so 
that  they  would  not  recommend  them,  or  that 
the  poverty  of  her  family,  which  aU  her  efforts 
could  not  wholly  conceal,  was  observed  to  her 
disadvantage,  certain  it  was  the  lodgings  re- 
mained empty,  and  she  had  hard  work  to  keep 
up  the  payments  to  creditors,  and  provide 
necessaries  for  the  home. 

Just  at  this  time,  if  Bertha  had  been  of  a 
vindictive  spirit,  she  might  have  enjoyed  some 
tidings  that  reached  her  through  the  news- 
papers. Eric  Bappe,  who  had  been  taken  into 
the  fullest  confidence  of  Mr.  Morgan  Mickle- 
thwaite,  had  disgraced  himself  by  some  frau- 
dulent bill  transactions,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered and  led  to  an  investigation,  which 
showed  that  he  was  a  defaulter  to  a  great 
extent  to  his  employer,  and  had  from  the  very 
first  been  dishonest;  a  matter  easily  under- 
stood, when  his  gambling,  drinking,  and  gene- 
rally dissolute  habits  were  exposed.  The  losses 
incurred  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite  were  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  disgrace  of  his  clerk. 

As  Bertha  read  the  details  in  the  newspaper, 
she  was  troubled  to  find  that  her  husband's 
uncle  had  to  be  supported  into  court  to  give 
evidence.  Her  heart  warmed  to  the  lonely 
man,  and  she  thought  she  would  venture  to 
send  Maria  to  his  lodgings  to  inquire  for  him. 
Her  messenger  returned  with  the  tidings  that 
all  she  had  gained  by  her  journey  was  an  in- 
sulting speech  from  a  cross  old  woman, — **  that 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  was  gone  to  the  sea-side  for 
the  winter,  and  wanted  no  help  and  no  messages 
from  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Orme,  or  anybody  else.  He 
was  well  cared  for  when  at  home;  and  if  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  go  away  to  Brighton, 
why,  he  could  pay  if  he  liked  for  comforts. 
She  supposed  he'd  be  rushing  up  and  down  the 
railway  to  business  every  diay  as  soon  as  he 
could.  He  was  obstinate  enough  for  anything, 
and  having  no  encumbrances  he  coxdd  live 
where  he  liked." 
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How  xntLch  of  this  churlish  message  was  per- 
sonal spleen,  Mrs.  Orme  did  not  know.  She 
blamed  herself  for  haying  made  the  inquiry, 
fearing,  if  Mr.  Micklethwaite  was  told  of  it,  it 
would  be  considered  an  intrusion,  as  crossness 
seemed  so  completely  the  custom  of  the  house. 
However,  there  is  no  time  in  a  busy  life  for 
nourishing  regret.  She  wrote  an  account  of  it, 
somewhat  softened,  to  her  husband,  and  was 
comforted  when  his  letter  came  and  he  thanked 
her  for  sympathising  with  his  uncle,  but  added, 
all  they  could  do  was  "to  pray  for  him,  poor 
man." 

At  length  as  the  autumn  deepened  into 
winter,  the  lodgings  were  let.  A  lawyer's 
clerk  took  them  for  a  gentleman  and  paid  a 
month  in  adrance,  saying  that  "his  client 
wanted  quiet ;  that  the  children,  if  at  all  noisy, 
would  be  objected  to;  and  that  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  every  day  the  gentleman 
would  be  out,  as  he  dined  in  the  City."  There 
were  so  many  particularities  enumerated,  that 
if  Mrs.  Orme  could  hare  declined  such  a 
lodger  she  would :  but  he  was  quiet,  and  respect- 
able, and  paid  well,— three  merits  that  covered 
many  faults  in  that  poor  dwelling. 

The  young  man  left  a  card— Mr.  James 
Smith,— which,  when  the  stranger  arrived, 
Maria,  who  let  him  in,  took  from  the  table  of 
the  sitting-room  she  showed  him  into,  and  was 
about  to  speak ;  but  he  nodded,  half  angrily 
the  girl  thought,  saying  hastily,  "More  fire; 
tea  soon."  Then,  taking  a  chamber  candle 
from  her,  he  retreated  through  the  middle 
door  into  his  bedroom ;  and  when  Mrs.  Orme 
went  up  to  utter  some  usual  civilities  and  ask 
whether  all  was  as  he  approved,  he  soatwilid 
himself  with  calling  out  from  the  inner  room, 
"Itll  do;  send  the  girl  with  tea,"  which  of 
coarse  Bertha  took  for  a  dismissal,  and  was  not 
sorry  to  be  spared  any  further  interview,  for 
her  nerves  were  soon  fluttered. 

For  two  months  she  saw  absolutely  nothing 
of  her  inmate.  Segular  as  clockwork  he  came 
home  and  went  out.  No  letters  came  to  him,  no 
visitors  ever  invaded  his  retreat.  He  evidently 
disHked  intrusion,  and  it  was  the  policy  of 
Mrs.  Orme  so  far  to  fall  in  with  his  humour  as 
to  arrange  everything  she  could  for  him  in  his 
absence,  and  to  let  even  Maria  go  only  as  he 
required  his  simple  meals  to  be  served.  She 
had  read  the  life  of  Turner,  iJke  great  painter, 
and  knew  how  he  sought  seclusion ;  and  though 
there  seemed  no  ptovnit  but  reading  the  news- 
papers and  casting  accounts  that  employed  her 
lodger,  and  she  could  not  for  a  moment  fancy 
him  a  man  of  genius,  she  was  glad  to  have 
secured  so  quiet  and  regular  an  inmate. 

Her  affairs  progressed  favourably.    In  the 


dark  tunnel  of  debt  she  began  to  i 
streaming  through,  and  hoped  for 
when  she  should  look  up  once  more  to 
sky  and  feel  free.  Her  health  and  sj} 
in  proportion,  and  her  resolution  was 
join  her  husband  in  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  that  which  she  neither 
cared  to  attain — intimacy  with  her 
lodger— the  children  had  effected. 
Spring  came  on,  they  had  gone  some 
with  Maria,  and  found  a  few  wild  flo' 
bit  of  country  lane  yet  left  uninvade 
builders.  The  children  made  then 
nosegay,  and  Maria  put  it  on  Mr. 
mantelpiece.  The  little  vase  was  ren 
the  table,  and  from  that  time,  by  som 
or  other,  Mr.  Smith  was  always  suppl 
some  little  nosegay.  By  and  by,  the 
watched  for  his  coming  home,  and  s 
him ;  then  they  ran  to  meet  him ;  a 
came  to  pass  that  a  good  understanc 
established  between  them. 

One  wet  Sunday  morning,  when  Be 
her  little  girl  were  detained  at  home 
the  eldest  boy,  Arthur,  went  to  churc 
He  was  overtaken  by  the  lodger,  who, 
and  holding  up  a  large  umbrella,  said 
under.  I'm  going."  From  that  time 
constantly  to  church  with  his  youuj 
Bertha  was  willing  to  resign  her  eldee 
the  strange  man,  for  she  wished  her  1 
spend  his  Sundays  differently,  and 
great  faith  in  the  ministry  of  childhoo 
little  bookcase  in  Mr.  Smith's  sitting-ro 
were  some  good  books.  Bertha  had  lef) 
in  the  case,  but  for  weeks  never  discovc 
n  sivgl*  book  had  been  touched :  but  at 
found  out  that  some  had  been  opened, 
was  glad,  for  she  argued,  "This  m 
completely  alone,  that  if  Qod  is  not  i 
he  must  be  desolate  indeed.**  And  a 
that  he  was  indeed  struggling  with  a 
isolation  was  in  her  mind;  for  often  n 
lay  on  her  bed,  she  heard  the  heavy 
walking  to  and  fro  for  many  hours  in  th 
of  the  night.  Maria  said  that  he  wsi 
in  looks  for  the  worse,  and  it  was  cert 
his  appetite  failed,  and  he  grew  weak. 

At  length  one  summer's  morning  it  wi 
he  could  not  go  out  as  usual ;  he  had  i 
to  rise,  but  he  was  foreed  to  lie  down  on 

••Don't  be  frightened,  my  girl;  ei 
mistress." 

It  was  the  longest  speech  h»-  had  evi 
and  Maria,  with  kind  concern  on  every 
of  her  face,  soon  summoned  Mrs.  Onn 
soft  voice  and  gentle  ways  broQgkt  a 
soothing  with  them.  To  her  alam^  1m 
to  see  a  doctor. 
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rse  me?"  lie  said,  inquiringly; 

ing  is  indeed  very  beneficial,  but 
mpersede  good  doctoring,"  said 
of  the  responsibility,  but  noticmg 
odger  8  looks  weakness  and  low 
consented  for  a  little  while  to 
.  As  she  made  him  strengthening 
5  food  during  the  day,  and  glided 
bduing  the  Ught,  and  keeping  the 
d  cool,  she  at  length  ventured  to 

1,  although  you  are  satisfied  with 

Lng  for  you,  your  friends  may  not 

that  you  have  no  doctor :  let  me 

send  for  them." 

'  said  the  patient  bitterly,  turning 

le  sofa. 

relations." 

!  "   Was  it  a  groan — ^the  sort  of 

ollowedhis  repetition  of  her  word? 

htened  at  his  manner,  it  was  so 

don't  think  me  rude,  and  don't 
you ;  but  though  you  may  be  well 
s, — and  I  think  you  will, — yet  if 
oes  not  remove  your  ailment,  your 

never  forgive  me." 
eyP" 

not.  Oh,  dear,  if  my  husband  is 
ope  some  good  Christian  will  let 
n!" 

lit  of  such  a  contingency  made  her 
s  she  spoke.    The  man  turned  his 

upon  her  with  a  searching  gaze, 
atures  all  worked  spasmodically, 
he  was  worse,  and  reached  out  her 
the  bell. 

e  gasped, — "  stay,  you  may  write 
[e  paused,  unable  to  complete  the 

lay  write  to—  Whom  did  you  say, 

>nt  Orme." 

ment  she  thought  her  lodger  was 

d  stood  aside  a  minute  to  let  the 

his  face,  while  she  scrutinised. 

you  are  confused,  sir.    Not  Nugent 

b  know  he's  my  husband." 

he  is.    He's  my  nephew." 

uld  it  be?    Had  she  unconsciously 

the  same  roof  for  months  with  her 

Qcle  P — that  strange,  hard,  eccentric 

I  was  too  much  surprised  to  move 

IbB  seemed  petrified  for  a  minute. 

ou  would  have  it." 

lad  was  on  the  door,  and  a  whisper 

;g  through  the  hushed  room, — 

ttcr,  mfloaonuiF" 


"  Arthur,"  gasped  the  sick  man. 
The  child  came  to  the  sofa,  and,  with  a  ca- 
ressing gesture,  took  the  invalid's  hand.    A 
rush  of  tears   sprang  to  Bertha's  eyes,  and 
relieved  her  stupor. 

"  Oh  dear,  forgive  me ;  I'm  so  surprised,  so 
confused,  I'll  write  at  once — yes,  Nugent  must 
know.  I'm  afraid  I've  tended  you  but  poorly. 
If  I  had  known — dear  me !" 

But  there's  no  use  in  writing  the  inco- 
herences of  amazement.  The  explanation  did 
both  good.  Fretting  at  his  heart,  for  many 
weeks,  had  been  feelings  that  tortured  Morgan 
Micklethwaite.  In  the  quietude  of  the  well- 
ordered  dwelling,  the  siniles  of  the  innocent 
children,  the  unofficious  but  regidar  super- 
vision of  Bertha,  and  the  constant  attention  of 
the  faithful  Maria,  he  had  seen,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  earliest  boyhood,  a  dwelling 
worthy  of  the  name  of  home.  With  all  the 
wealth  that  had  been  his,  and  all  that,  after  hia 
great  losses,  yet  remained,  he  had  never  known 
comfort.  The  present  was  a  perpetual  toil ;  the 
past,  an  annoyance ;  the  future,  a  dreary  blankr 
Life,  as  he  had  made  it,  was  not  worth  living; 
and  death,  as  it  seemed  now  coming  on,  was 
doubly  dying.  It  was  a  bitter  conviction.  And 
to  own  it,  ever  so  little,  was  like  rending 
asunder  flesh  and  spirit.  He  laid  racked  wi^ 
anxiety  after  he  had  spoken,  floeling  that,  ai  he 
had  shown  no  consideration,  he  deserved  none. 
But  forgiveness  is  not  merely  a  Christiaa 
duty,  but  a  privilege ;  and  as  Bertha,  amid  her 
tears,  hastened  to  save  the  post,  and  write  to 
her  husband,  a  feeling  of  pity,  kinship,  in- 
terest—  affection  even — sprang  in  her  heart 
towards  one  whose  name  had  so  often  been 
suggestive  only  of  sternness  and  sorrow. 

The  sequel  of  our  tale  is  soon  told.  Mr. 
Micklcthwaite's  illness  had  been  more  mental 
than  bodily:  the  pangs  of  an  alarmed  oon* 
science — a  wounded  spirit.  As  soon  as  the 
hard  stony  soil  was  broken  up,  there  came  t^e 
light  and  softening  showers  to  fertilise  it— and 
the  good  seed,  dropped  in  by  the  humblest 
instrumentality,  was  likely  to  grow.  As  he 
lay  for  some  days  on  the  sofa,  the  children 
took  it  in  turns  to  read  to  him.  That  Book, 
whose  worth  is  never  known  until  the  evil  of 
our  own  heart  is  felt,  was  sought  for  comfort 
and  counsel,  and  not  sought  in  vain. 
Very  few  words  were  uttered. 
There  was  no  need  of  them,  to  tell  the 
change.  It  was  a  something  felt  by  the  little 
ones,  as  he  patted  their  heads — ^by  Mrs.  Orme^ 
as  she  saw  his  eager  look,  when  ike  postmaa 
passed  the  window— by  Maria^  as-  he  called 
her"MygoodgirL" 
N^ugent  Onae  oaaU  aoC^  as  : 
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Trife's  letter,  immediately  give  up  tlie  sitaation 
he  was  in, — that  would  not  hare  been  honour- 
able. But  instead  of  writing,  he  asked  leave 
of  absence  for  a  brief  time.  Both  Bertha  and 
the  uncle  thought  her  letter  must  hare  mis- 
carried. And,  in  the  quiet  of  a  long  evening, 
she  was  writing  again,  when  a  well-known  step 
was  heard  on  the  threshold — a  well-known 
knock  at  the  door.  It  was  Nugent  himself. 
Of  course,  reconciliations  and  explanations 
followed,  rendered  all  the  sweeter  for  the 
bitterness  of  the  past. 

It  was  soon  arranged  that  Nngent  should 
return,  to  fulfil  his  agreed  t«rm  of  notice,  and 


meanwhile  seek  out  a  suitable  subs 
recommend   to   his   employers,  and 
should   resume  the  entire  managemei 
uncle's  business,  as  his  acting  partner, 
also   settled  that  a  larger   house  in 
rural  suburb  should  be  taken,  and 
uncle  should  continue  to  live  with  the 
plan  answered  well — for  it  was  wonde 
the  old  man's  nature  expanded,  in 
atmosphere.    He  was  even  known  t 
trate  a  joke.    When  the  family  took  p< 
of  their  new  abode,  he  said,   ''I'm 
something  now — I'm  one  of  Nugent 
encumbrances." 


OTJR   FAVOURITE   SOFO   BIRDS. 


BY  COLIN  HIGHTON. 


II.    The  Swallow. 


'*  There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hangbird  and 

wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky  : 
The  ground-Bquirrel  gaily  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by." 

Bryakt. 

The  next  day,  when  all  were  again  assem- 
bled, in  anxious  expectation  of  the  promised 
story,  Miss  Crofton  began  by  asking,  who 
could  tell  her  what  other  bird  made  its  first 
appearance  in  England,  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Cuckoo.  That  was  a  question  easily 
answered  by  the  youthful  circle,  who  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  country. 
So  they  with  one  accord  said,  "  The  Swallow." 
'*  TWa  bird,  however,  remains  with  us  some- 
what longer  than  the  Cuckoo,"  returned  Aunt 
Mary,  "usually  waiting  till  October,  to  quit 
these  for  warmer  latitudes. 

«  *  When  Autumn  scatters  his  departing  gleams, 
Warned  of  approaching  Winter,  gathered,  play 
The  swallow  people ;  and  tossed  wide  around, 
0*er  the  calm  sky,  in  convolution  swift, 
The  feathered  eddy  floats ;  rejoicing  once, 
Ere  to  their  wintry  slumbers  they  retire  : 
In  clusters  clung,  beneath  the  mouldering  bank, 
And  where,  unpierced  by  frosts,  the  cavern  sweats. 
Or  rather  into  warmer  climes  conveyed. 
With  other  kindred  birds  of  season,  there 
They  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  montha 
Invite  them  welcome  back«'  Thomsov. 

**  Goldsmith  tells  us,  that  Swallows  are  sup- 
posed to  accomplish  the  journey  to  the  north- 
em  coasts  of  Africa,  where  they  spend  the 
winter,  in  seren  days.  They  are  sometimes 
seen,  when  interrupted  by  contrary  winds, 
wavering  in  their  coarse  far  off  at  sea,  and 
lighting  upon  whatermr  ship  thej  find  in  their 


passage.  They  then  seem  spent  witl 
and  fatigue.  Yet  stiU  they  boldly 
when  refreshed  by  a  few  hours*  rest, 
their  flight,  and  continue  the  cours 
they  had  been  steering  before.  Now, 
tell  me,  Arthur,  how,  by  watching  tl 
lows*  flight,  any  approaching  change 
weather  may  be  predicted  P" 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  Arthur  answered.  "  W 
Swallows  fly  high,  we  are  going  to  I 
weather ;  and,  when  near  the  ground, : 
be  expected." 

"  The  reason  of  that,"  returned  1 
'*  is  that  the  Swallows,  living  as  the 
insects,  are  obliged  to  follow  their  pre 
in  fine  weather  soar  high  into  the  air, 
lower  and  lower  at  the  approach  of  ra 
insects  do  their  best  to  evade  the  Swal 
winding  and  turning  as  swiftly  as  poss 
this  bird  is  so  admirably  fitted  by  n 
follow  them  in  their  shortest  tumu 
few,  if  any  insects,  escape  them.  It  hi 
small,  light  body,  with  great  length 
and  is  also  provided  with  a  long  tail 
like  a  rudder,  turns  it  in  its  mo 
motions.  Great  powers  of  vision,  t< 
almost  indispensable  to  enable  the 
obtain  its  food,  as  well  as  to  ensure  it 
under  such  rapid  movements.  Nor  is  < 
power  always  sufficient  to  guard  it 
accident.  A  Swift  on  eager  wing  wai 
its  flight  to  be  carried  against  a  wal 
picked  up  stunned,  and  died  almost 
ately,  in  the  hand  of  the  observer." 

"  Does  the  Swallow  lay  her  eggs  in 
bird's  nest,  like  the  Cuckoo  P"  asked  I 

"No,"  replied  Miss  Crofton;  "the 
builds  for  itself,  usually  under  the  * 
houses,  in  steeples,  chimneys,  and  oili 
buildings.    It  makes  its  nest  of  grai 
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ind  rarely  lays  more  than  two  eggs, 

nearly  white.  The  Swallow  begins 
bout  the  middle  of  May,  and  forms 
or  shell  of  its  nest  with  earth  and 
pered  and  wrought  together    with 

of  broken  straw^  to  render  it  tough 
ious.  That  this  work  may  not,  when 
nd  green,  pull  itself  down  by  its  own 
e  bird  is  careful  not  to  do  too  much 
It  is  an  early  riser,  and  commences 
soon  after  daylight  in  the  morning, 
dlding  up  more  than  half  an  inch  or 
le,  then  spending  the  rest  of  the  day 
ibout  and  searching  for  food,  so  that 
las  time  to  become  thoroughly  dry 
c  next  morning.  In  about  ten  or 
fa  it  is  completed,  and  soon  after  the 

possession  of  it,  and  lay  their  eggs, 
birds  frequently  return  to  the  same 
p  after  year,  repairing  it  with  the 
are.    And  now,  if  you  are  not  tired," 

their  aunt,  "  I  will  tell  you  what 
led  Cuvier,  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
is  attention  to  the  study  of  Katural 

ne  voice,  all  assured  her  they  were 
least  tired,  and  only  hoped  the  story 
f  long  one.  Would  Aunt  Mary  first 
where  Cuvier  lived  ? 
IS  bom  at  Montheliard,  in  the  duchy 
mburg,  in  1769.  While  still  quite  a 
n,  he  became  tutor  to  the  children  of 
I^rieg,  and  lived  with  them  in  an  old 
n  Normandy.  The  window  of  his 
ked  towards  the  garden,  and  one 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  two 

who  were  busily  engaged  in  building 
,  in  the  acute  angle  of  the  small  case- 
!e  determined  to  watch  them,  when- 
[lad  the  time  and  opportunity,  and 
ach  day  more  interested  in  their 
I  due  course,  the  nest  was  completed, 
iterior  well  lined  with  feathers,  wool, 
leaves.  The  Swallows  then  flew  ofi* 
ibouring  wood,  and  did  not  return  for 
I.    But  whilst  they  had  been  working 

Cuvier  had  noticed  two  sparrows 
on  a  chimney  close  at  hand.    They 

0  take  much  interest  in  the  progress 
0W8  made  in  the  construction  of  their 

1  reason  for  which  was  soon  apparent, 
)ly  had  these  disappeared,  when  the 
established  themselves  in  the  nest,  as 
Teen  their  own  property.  They,  how- 
k  great  care  never  to  leave  it  un- 

foT  while  one  went  out  to  procure 

other  remained  at  home,  with  its 

11  protruding  from  the  entrance,  with 

it  intention  of  excluding  all  visiton* 


You  can  well  imagine  the  surprise  and  indig- 
nation of  the  Swallows,  when,  on  their  return, 
they  found  the  nest,  which  they  had  built  with 
such  care  and  trouble,  occupied  by  others. 
The  cock  flew  angrily  towards  it,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  get  rid  of  the  intruders,  but  he  was  met 
by  the  sparrow's  bill,  and  returned  to  his  mate, 
wounded  and  bleeding.  They  remained  some 
time  on  a  neighbouring  tree,  engaged  in  ap- 
parently earnest  conversation,  and  then  both 
disappeared. 

"In  the  meantime  the  other  sparrow  had 
returned  from  its  foraging  expedition,  and  a 
good  deal  of  chattering  went  on  between  these 
two,  which  resulted  in  immediate  preparations 
for  a  siege.  They  went  out  in  turns  to  procure 
food,  and  having  laid  in  a  good  supply,  they 
stationed  themselves  to  guard  the  entrance  to 
their  abode.  Ere  long  upwards  of  a  hundred 
Swallows  had  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  soon  advanced,  and  each  in  turn  dis- 
charged a  beak  full  of  mud  against  the  nest,  at 
the  same  time  taking  great  care  to  keep  well 
out  of  reach  of  the  sparrows'  beaks.  These 
were  nearly  blinded  by  the  sudden  shower, 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  entrance 
to  their  nest  clear.  This  they  for  a  time 
efiected,  by  shaking  ofl^  some  of  the  mud.  But 
the  Swallows  had  not  taken  all  this  trouble  to 
be  so  easily  turned  aside  from  their  purpose ! 
Some  of  them  established  themselves  on  the 
nest,  and  with  their  beaks  and  claws  succeeded 
in  pressing  down  and  smoothing  the  clay  over 
the  entrance,  until  it  was  quite  blocked  up. 
This  done,  they  devoted  a  few  minutes  to  a 
song  of  triumph,  and  then  set  to  work  to  com- 
plete their  revenge !  Numbers  of  them  hastened 
to  bring,  from  all  sides,  the  materials  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  nest,  which  they  placed 
over  the  entrance  of  the  old  one.  In  about  two 
hours  this  was  completed,  and  the  Swallows 
immediately  took  up  their  abode  in  it." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  poor  little  spar- 
rows ?"  asked  Donald. 

**  They  must  have  died  of  sufibcation,"  re- 
plied his  aunt ;  "  and  though  they  richly 
deserved  to  be  punished  for  taking  possession 
of  a  nest  which  they  knew  did  not  belong  to 
them,  one  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  they  should 
have  suflered  such  a  lingering  death." 

"Did  the  Swallows  remain  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  new  nest  P"  inquired  Annie. 

"Yes,"  returned  Miss  Crofton;  "and  for 
some  days  the  hen  rarely  quitted  it,  for  she 
had  several  eggs.  The  cock  during  that  time 
supplied  her  with  food,  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
the  young  Swallows  were  hatched:  and  their 
growth  and  education  proved  a  constant  source 
of  amusement  to  Cuvier^  who  watched  them» 
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until,  as  Autumn  came  on,  tliey  prepared  for 
their  departure  to  the  sunny  South." 

"  Did  Cuvier  ever  see  the  Swallows  again  P** 
asked  Arthur. 

"  The  following  Spring  they  reappeared,  and 
immediately  set  ahout  repairing  their  old  nest, 
which  had,  of  course,  been  much  injured  by 
the  winter's  frosts  and  rain.  The  morning 
after  the  Swallows  had  finally  taken  up  their 
ftbode  in  it,  they  were  gaily  pursuing  their 
prey,  when  one  of  them  was  poun  cod  upon  by 
a  hawk,  which  was  carrying  him  off,  when  he 
fell  mortally  wounded,  pierced  by  the  shot 
from  Cuvier's  gun.  He  hastened  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  poor  little   Swallow,  and  having 


extricated  him  from  the  talons  of  the  Iul^i 
dressed  his  wounds  and  replaced  him  in  ^ 
nest.  There  he  was  careftiUy  watched  ^ 
tended  by  his  mate,  who  never  left  him,  q^, 
to  procure  tlie  necessary  food.  Notwith8taQ(/. 
ing  aU  her  care,  his  strength  visibly  declined, 
and  soon  he  breathed  his  last.  From  that  day 
the  other  Swallow  drooped  and  pined  away,  g or- 
viving  her  beloved  companion  but  a  few  dayg. 

**  This  little  episode  in  the  lives  of  two  Swal- 
lows made  such  an  impression  upon  Cuvier,  that 
he  determined  still  further  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  Natural  History ;  and  fioally  b^ 
came,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  most  eminent 
naturalist  of  modern  times." 


A   TALE   OP   THE   SPEINO-TIDE. 

FOPw  THE  LITTLE   OXES  AT  OUR  OWN  FIRESIDE. 

EY    MRS.    PARHV. 


'•Whbbb  are  you  going?  where  are  you 
going?"  said  a  large  smooth  Stone  to  a  little 
Streamlet  that  was  making  its  way  between  it 
and  a  hard  lump  of  clay. 

"What  does  it  signify  where  he  is  going?" 
8ud  a  flower-root  close  by.  **  What  does  it 
signify  where  he  is  going  ?  Very  likely  he  docs 
not  know ;  and,  if  he  does,  what  can  ho  tell  us 
about  places  to  which  he  has  never  yet  been? 
J  want  to  know  where  he  comes  from." 

"  You  are  very  uncivil  to  speak  in  that  way," 
said  the  Streamlet.  "You  must  learn  to  be 
more  amiable  before  you  go  into  higher  society. 
I  am  aure  I  should  never  get  on  in  life  unless 
I  were  accommodating,  and  gave  way  to  other 
people.  Now  I  am  going  to  answer  the  Stone's 
question  first,  for  I  do  know  where  I  am  going, 
or  at  least  where  I  intend  to  go ;  for  of  course 
I  cannot  teU  what  obstacles  may  lie  in  my  path. 
I  am  going  to  travel  through  the  cracks  and 
fissures  in  the  dry  hard  earth,  to  bear  warmth 
and  nourishment  to  the  roots  and  seeds  that 
have  been  asleep  all  this  winter-time.  I  dare 
tay  I  shall  meet  many  of  my  brothers  and 
aiaters  on  the  same  errand ;  then  we  shall  flow 
together,  and  very  likely  return  to  the  upper 

world,— the  forest,— and  flow  on  and  on  till 

But  you,  who  are  bo  stationary,  can  hardly 
understand  these  things,  so  I  will  ielL  you  about 
where  I  came  from, — the  beautiful  forest.  It 
has  been  winter, — cold,  dreary  winter ;  and  yet 
I  must  not  call  it  dreary,  for  the  snow  lay  like 
a  silver  covering  over  all  the  earth.  The 
branches  of  the  pines  were  laden  with  it ;  and 
even  the  birch-twigs  had  aa  much  as  ever  they 
could  carry.  I  did  not  much  like  it,  though  ; 
for  I  was  quite  stifi*  with  cold ;  I  really  could 


not  move.  When  the  sun  shone  I  sparkled 
with  joy ;  for  I  thought  it  would  set  mo  free: 
but  for  many  weeks  it  just  peeped  at  me  fort 
little  wliile,  and  then  went  away  behind  the 
grey  clouds,  and  at  night  the  Frost  came  ind 
chained  me  up  tighter  than  ever.  At  lut, 
however,  the  Spring-tide  said,  *  It  is  time  the 
Frost  were  gone.'  So  it  asked  the  Son  isd 
the  Bain  to  help  it,  and  they  both  said  thej  . 
would.  At  first  they  had  a  hard  fight;  Imft 
now  they  have  conquered.  All  the  little  stretiBi 
are  set  free,  the  snow  has  melted  from  tks 
birch-twigs  and  the  pine-branches,  and  the 
Spring-tide  wants  some  flowers  to  crown  iti 
victory." 

"  Then  I  must  be  stirring,"  said  the  floirfl^ 
root. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  Streamlet;  «ll» 
sooner  the  better." 

"  What  sort  of  a  flower  shall  I  have?" 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  Dandelion ;  you  will  hare  t 
splendid  golden  flower,  like  a  sun  I " 

"  How  charming !  how  charming ! "  cried  tte 
root ;  and  reaching  out  one  of  its  tiny  mouthi 
to  kiss  the   Streamlet,  it  drank  up  so  mo^ 
water,  that  had  not  the  melting  snow  sent  tficik  i 
supply,  it  would  have  been  almost  dried  up. 

Not  very  far  ofi^  lay  a  curious  little  rosal 
smooth  thing ;  it  had  lain  there  all  the  wintl^ 
wondering  of  what  use  it  was.     When  thi 
Streamlet  flowed  over  it,  it  felt  such  a  stmgl  ' 
longing  and  yearning,  and  at  last  it  summofisl  ' 
up  courage  to  say  to  the  water, — 

"Please,  Streamlet,  can  you  tell  me  what  I 
am?" 

**  What  you  are  I— why,  *  a  bulb/  to  be  i 

"A  bulb  I  what  is  a  bulb  P" 


PLEASANT  EEADIKGS. 


>dd  iMag,  to  uk  sucli  questions; 
h  is  ft  flo^vw^TOot,  of  course." 
am  not  at  all  like  that  root  you  were 
just  now;  neither  am  I  like  those 
.er,  which  are  just  like  network." 
re  a  flower-root  all  the  same,  though  ; 
'ill  have  a  beautiful  blue  flower ;  but 
make  baste,  for  the  Spring-tide  is 
r  you." 

le  bulb  felt  a  glow  of  pleasure  all 
t.  "Fancy,"  it  said  to  itself,  "a 
due  flower !  Why,  I  have  heard  the 
hat  the  sky  is  blue,  and  the  sky  is 
sun  lives;  so  it  must  be  the  most 
ig  in  the  world.  And  only  fancy 
>r  little  thing  as  I  having  a  beautiful 
r!" 

r  was  another  root.  Ifc  had  heard 
Streamlet  had  said  to  the  Dandelion 
lb,  and  it  was  wondering  what  sort 
r  it  would  have.  "  I  should  like  a 
e,"  it  said  to  itself.  So  when  it 
forth  its  mouth  to  kiss  the  water,  it 

,wbatshaUIbeliTce?" 

»u  are  a  Fern ;  you  won't  have  any 

ill." 

d,  how  very  sad  the  little  root  felt, 

ard  that,—"  No  flower  at  all !"    The 

e  had  oome ;  the  Dandelion  would  go 

t  with  its  golden  petals;  the  bulb 

d  forth  its  beautiful  blue  bells ;  and 

lave  nothing  to  ofi*er.    It  could  not 

g  its  trouble  to  a  little  beetle  that 

gi>y- 

aid  the  beetle,  "  I  am  sorry  for  you ; 
ill  have  leaves,  I  suppose  P" 
es,  I  shall  have   leaves  ;    I  never 
that ;  they  are  better  than  nothing." 
>  poor  litUe  Fern  was  almost  com- 

eamlet  flowed  on  till  one  more  root 
and  asked : 

sort  of  a  flower  shall  I  have  ?" 
ire  a  nettle,"  said  the  Streamlet ; 
I't  have  much  of  a  flower, — only  a 
n  thing ;  but  I  must  not  stay  talking 
shall  never  get  my  work  done." 

ring-tide  came;  the  sunshine,  like 
\  mile,  gladdened  the  earth;  the 
si  free  from  the  chains  of  the  Frost, 
d  sparkled  with  joy ;  the  birds  sang 
jid  on  the  hazel  bushes  the  catkins 
lilken  tassels.  Meanwhile  the  flower- 
not  been  idle ;  they  had  sent  forth 
ittle  germ,  then  green  leaves,  and 
the  Dandelion  and  the  Bluebell  were 


all  ready  with  their  flowers.  But  they  felt 
very  difierently  in  the  matter.  The  Dandelion 
thought  only  of  its  splendid  appearance.  "  I 
shall  make  the  Sun  quite  ashamed,"  it  thought 
to  itself.  So  it  thrust  its  way  as  near  the  foot- 
path as  it  could,  that  everybody  passing  by 
might  see  it.  It  paid  no  attention  to  its  leaves, 
which  were  jagged  and  untidy ;  its  stalk  was 
quit«  hollow :  it  thought  only  of  its  flower,  and 
it  looked  straight  up  to  the  sky  that  it  might 
defy  the  Sun.  A  little  white  Violet  grew  close 
by,  but  it  spoke  so  contemptuously  to  it  that 
the  poor  little  thing  hid  itself  under  its  leaves, 
fearing  it  would  be  quite  despised. 

The  Bluebell,  on  the  contrary,  was  ashamed 
to  look  up.  It  dared  not  even  compare  itself 
with  the  sky, — ^the  Sun's  dwelling-place, — much 
less  with  the  Sun  itself;  so  it  hung  ^own  its 
delicate  bells,  and  tried  to  please  Hie  Spring- 
tide by  sending  forth  a  pleasant,  sweet  odour. 

The  Fern  and  the  Nettle  also  had  grown  up. 
The  Fern  had  said  to  itself,  "  I  have  no  bright 
flower  to  ofler  the  Spring-tide ;  I  have  nothing 
but  leaves.  I  must  try  to  make  them  as 
beautiful  as  I  con."  So  it  had  curled  them  up, 
and  covered  them  with  a  soft  brown  covering ; 
then  it  had  cut  them  out  and  unfolded  them  so 
carefully  that  they  were  now  almost  Uke  a 
delicate  green  feather. 

But  the  Nettle  had  been  cross  and  envious* 
"  Why  should  not  I  have  as  bright  a  flower  as 
other  roots?  It  is  very  wrong  and  unjust :"  and 
so,  as  it  got  bigger,  though  its  leaves  were  neat 
enough,  and  its  little  green  tassels  of  flowers 
might  really  have  been  very  pretty,  no  one 
liked  to  come  near  it ;  for  its  envious,  unthank- 
ful spirit  had  filled  it  with  poison. 

One  sunny  day  some  little  children  came  to 
play  in  the  wood.  One  of  them  was  a  beautiful 
little  girl  with  bright  blue  eyes  and  long  golden 
hair.  She  must  have  been  very  rich,  too,  for 
she  was  richly  dressed:  but  the  best  thing 
about  her  was  that  she  looked  so  kind  and 
gentle ;  her  smile  was  like  the  sunshine.  Her 
sister  came  with  her:  she  was  about  a  year 
older,  and  she  was  even  more  beautifully 
dressed;  but  she  did  not  look  so  gentle  and 
amiable.  The  name  of  the  little  blue-eyed  girl 
was  Eda ;  and  as  it  was  her  birthday,  she  had 
come  with  a  party  of  young  companions  to 
gather  flowers  for  garlands. 

The  Dandelion  thought,  "I  am  sure  they 
will  admire  me."  But  it  grew  almost  pale  with 
rage  and  jealousy,  when  little  Eda  stooped 
down,  and  without  taking  any  notice  of  it, 
plucked  the  little  white  Violet  and  placed  it  in 
her  bosom. 
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"Oh,  look!"  cried  little  Steenie,  Eda's 
brother,  "  there  is  a  lovely  Bluebell !"  And  as 
he  ran  to  get  it,  he  kicked  off  the  only  full- 
blown Dandelion  flower.  No  one  cared  to  pick 
it  up,  so  it  soon  got  trodden  to  pieces. 

**  Do  not  gather  the  Bluebell  buds,  Steenie, 
dear,'*  said  Eda,  "only  those  that  are  quite  out. 
See,  this  toll  stem  has  no  buds  on  it:  how 
beautiful  the  bells  are !  they  will  look  lovely  in 
the  white  vase  in  mamma's  room." 

"  And  here  is  such  a  beautiful  Fern,"  said 
one  of  the  little  girls ;  "  you  must  have  some 
of  it." 

"Yes,  please,"  replied  Eda;  "but  do  not 
gather  all  the  fronds.  In  the  summer  they  will 
be  even  prettier  than  they  are  now ;  for  they 
will  look  as  if  they  were  sprinkled  with  gold." 

"  Stay^"  cried  Steenie,  as  the  little  girl  ran 
to  get  the  Fern,  "you  will  sting  yourself  with 
that  horrid  Nettle ;"  and,  with  a  stick  he  held 
in  his  hand,  he  gave  it  such  a  blow  that  it  feU 
quite  down  on  the  ground. 

•*  See,"  said  Eda,  when  the  little  gurl  brought 
her  the  Fern,  "how  beautiful  it  is!  It  is 
almost  the  most  lovely  thing  in  the  forest; 
though  it  has  no  bright  flower,  it  is  quite  as 
pretty." 

Meanwhile  little  Bessie  and  Hugh,  the 
woodcutter's  children,  had  been  watching  the 
merry  party. 

"  Look,"  said  Hugh,  "  what  a  pretty  little 
girl  that  is,  Bessie ! " 

"I  don't  think  her  so  very  pretty,"  said 
Bessie,  crossly;  "it's  only  because  she's  so 
finely  dressed.  It  is  very  hard  and  unjust  that 
she  should  have  such  smart  clothes,  and  I 
nothing  but  this  old  brown  frock." 

"  Oh,  hush,  Bessie,"  said  Hugh,  "  you  know 
the  Bible  tells  us  we  must  not  covet  other 
people's  things.  Besides,  we  have  very  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  Though  our  clothes  are 
coarse,  they  are  strong  and  warm ;  and  if  we 
have  not  so  many  nice  things  as  rich  children, 
we  must  not  forget  that  everything  is  God's 
gift,  and  the  best  gift  of  all.  His  grace,  we 
may  have  as  much  of  as  the  richest." 

"  Well,"  said  Bessie,  "I  should  just  like  to 

spatter  that  fine  pink  frock  all  over  with  mud." 

At  this  moment  Eda  and  her  party  came 

to  the  gate  where  the  woodcutter's  children 

were  standing. 

"I  will  ask  this  little  boy  if  we  may  go 
through  this  way,"  said  Eda. 

"Of  course  we  may!"  exclaimed  Beattie, 
Eda's  sister.  "  I  should  never  think  of  asking 
poor  children  like  them  to  let  us  pass." 

So  she  pushed  up  against  Bessie  to  get 
through;  but  Bessie  would  not  move.    There 


was  no  room  for  two,  so  Beattie's  foot  slippcc 
and  she  fell.  She  would  have  slipped  quit 
down  the  bank  into  a  ditch  full  of  water;  bi: 
Hugh  caught  hold  of  her  with  his  strong  arc 
and  after  some  difficulty  managed  to  pull  1% 
up.  Eda  had  been  quite  frightened ;  but  w}^ 
she  saw  her  sister  safe  on  the  path  again,  s^ 
thanked  Hugh  with  such  a  pleasant  smile,  aj 
taking  a  little  bag  from  her  pocket,  she  gai 
him  a  bright  new  sixpence,  and  two  picliu- 
cards  with  texts  on  them.  One  of  the  tezti 
was :  "  Fear  not,  little  flock :  it  is  your  FatWi 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom."  iid 
the  other :  "  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfset 
gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  tii0 
Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  yariableneHi 
neither  shadow  of  turning." 

O'ershadowing  all  grew  the  Pine-tree.  lii 
roots  stretching  down  into  the  earth  had  heiid 
all  that  had  taken  place  between  the  flo1re^ 
roots  and  the  Streamlet;  and  now,  u  ii 
watched  Eda  and  Beattie,  Bessie  and  Hugh,  it 
said  to  itself,  "  Surely  amongst  men  also  thne 
are  Bluebells  and  Dandelions,  Stinging-nettki 
and  Ferns." 

Little  children !  to  you  has  come  a  Spris^^ 
tide— the  Spring- tide  of  life,  with  the  sunabiii 
of  hope  and  joy  and  promise.  To  some  of  JM 
Grod  has  given  beauty  and  wealth.  Think,  fli 
you  like  the  Bluebell  or  the  Dandelion  P  hB 
you  proudly  thrusting  yourself  forward,  thiifc'- 
ing  only  of  your  grandeur  and  wealth  ?  or  M» 
you  trybg  to  live  humbly,  shedding  around jc* 
the  sweet  odour  of  gentleness  and  love  ? 

And  you  to  whom  God  has  not  giveaA* 
riches  and  pleasant  things  of  this  world,  dotl 
your  poverty  make  you  cross  and  enviom  i4 
discontented  ?  or  are  you  trying  to  maka  tU 
best  use  you  can  of  that  which  He  has  gnii 
youP  In  short,  are  you  like  the  SttagiV 
nettle,  or  the  Fern  ? 

One  thing  more  I  will  tell  you  befoit  I 
finish.    I  have  said  it  was  Eda's  birthdirf,! 
she  received  many  beautiful  and  preoions  | 
But  she  prized  more  than  all  one  tint  i 
brought  her  that  evening  by  Hugh*  tli0  ] 
woodcutter's  son.    It  was  oilj  a  little  1 
made   of  rushes   and   moss,  and  filled 
violets;    but   he   had   taken   great  psii 
making  it,  and,  above  all,  he  offered  it  wilk^ 
loving,  grateful  heart.   Eda  knew  how  to  i  " 
it,  for  she  knew  that  a  humble,  loring  bent  1 
the  gift  God  requires  from  His  ohildm*  i 
that  it  is  more  precious  in  His  tight  thu  M 
richest  treasures  of  the  world. 


Stitntt,   %iii,   anb    Siist0rg^ 


GEIHl     IHD     TEE     GHIHESE. 
IV.-^LIMPSES  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 


S  a  traTeller  in  Cliina,  Mr.  Fortune's 
anfchoritj  is  paramount.  Possess- 
ing literary  qualifications  of  no 
mean  order,  eminently  gifted  with 
an  "  observing  eye,"  and  enjoying 
official  adrantages,  bis  "  Wanderings" 
red  to  "open  China"  more  fully  to 
1  knowledge  than  the  labours  and  con- 
sofanyprerioustraTeller.  We  cannot, 
,  do  better,  in  attempting  to  present 
ftders  a  few  glimpses  of  ''  the  Chinese 
re,"  than  have  recourse  to  his  graphic 
I  narrative.  Our  extracts  will  be  brief, 
the  space  at  our  command  is  limited ; 
lUst  not  forget  that  we  hare  yet  to 
utnre  papers,  with  other  topics  of  the 
interest. 

lustration  this  month  gives  a  view  of 
a,  from  Dane's  Island.  Whampoa  is 
t  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river  of 
ibout  two  miles  below  Canton  itself, 
lips  anchor  here,  and  carry  on  their 
cation  with  Canton  by  boats.  The 
which  Whampoa  is  situated  is  called 
1  Island. 

I  POPULATION  IK  THI  IKTXBIOB,  AVD 
TBSIB  MODES  OP  LIVING. 

ig  my  stay  at  Amoy  I  was  continually 
;  in  the  interior*  going  sometimes  a 
h\e  distance  up  the  rivers,  and  then 

and  prosecuting  my  botanical  re- 
in the  adjacent  country.  Frequently 
ezcuTsions  I  came  unexpectedly  upon 
ms  and  villages,  and  generally  walked 
I  without  the  least  obstruction  on  the 
he  natives;  indeed,  they  seemed  in 
Ml  highly  delighted  to  see  me.  When 
irat  hot,  I  would  sit  down  under  the 

a  laige  banyan-tree,  generally  foimd 
the  luNises,  and  then  the  whole 
women,  and  children— would 
tmnd,  gasing  at  me  with  curiosity  not 
with  fear,  as  if  I  were  a  being  from 
world.  Then  one  would  begin  to 
my  dothes,  another  woxdd  peep  into 
it§f  while  several  others  were  examin- 
peeixnena.  The  general  opinion  seemed 


to  be  that  I  was  a  medical  man,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  I  was  surrounded  with  invalids  of 
all  classes  and  ages,  begging  assistance  and 
advice.  The  number  of  persons  who  are  diseased 
in  a  Chinese  village  is  really  astonishing.  Many 
of  them  are  nearly  blind,  and  a  much  greater 
number,  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least, 
were  affected  with  cutaneous  diseases  of  the 
most  loathsome  description;  originating  pro- 
bably in  their  peculiar  diet  and  dirty  habits. 

"  I  was  one  day  travelling  amongst  the  hills 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  in  places  where  I 
suppose  no  Englishman  had  ever  been  before. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  the  whole  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  were  at  work  in  the  fields. 
When  they  first  saw  me,  they  seemed  much 
excited,  and  from  their  gestures  and  language 
I  was  almost  inclined  to  think  them  hostile. 
From  every  hill  and  valley  they  cried,  *  Wyloe- 
Fokei,'  or  *  Wyloe-sau-pau-Fokei,'— that  is,  'Be 
ofiT  to  your  boat,  friend ;'  but  on  former  occa- 
sions I  had  always  found  that  the  best  plan  was 
to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter  and  walk  in 
amongst  them,  and  then  try  to  get  them  into  a 
good  humour.  In  this  instance  the  plan  suc- 
ceeded admirably;  we  were  in  a  few  minutes 
excellent  £riends ;  the  boys  were  running  in  all 
directions  gathering  plants  for  my  specimen- 
box,  and  the  old  men  were  ofiering  me  their 
bamboo-pipes  to  smoke.  As  I  got  a  little  nearer 
to  the  village,  however,  their  suspicions  seemed 
to  return,  and  they  evidently  would  have  been 
better  pleased,  had  I  either  remained  where  I 
was,  or  gone  back  again.  This  procedure  did 
not  suit  my  plans ;  and  although  they  tried  very 
hard  to  induce  me  to  'wyloe'  to  my  '  sau-pau,' 
it  was  of  no  use.  They  then  pointed  to  the 
heavens,  which  were  very  black  at  the  time, 
and  told  me  that  it  would  soon  be  a  thunder- 
storm ;  but  even  this  did  not  succeed.  As  a 
last  resource,  when  they  found  that  I  was  not 
to  be  turned  out  of  my  way,  some  of  the  little 
ones  were  sent  on  before  to  apprize  the  villagers 
of  my  approach;  and  when  I  reached  the  village, 
every  living  thing,  down  even  to  the  dogs  and 
pigs,  were  out  to  have  a  peep  at  the  '  FokeL' 
I  soon  put  them  all,  the  dogs  excepted,  in  the 
best  possible  humour,  and  at  last  they  seemed 
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in  no  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me.  One  of  the  most 
respectable  amongst  them,  seemingly  the  head 
man  of  the  village,  brought  me  spine  cakei  M\d 
tea,  which  he  politely  offered  me.  I  thanked 
hira,  and  began  to  oat.  The  hundreds  who  now 
surrounded  mo  were  perfectly  delighted.  *  He 
eats  and  drinks  like  ourselves,'  said  one.  *  Look,- 
said  two  or  three  behind  me,  who  had  been 
examining  the  back  part  of  my  hei^d  rather 
attentively,  'look  here,  the  stranger  has  no 
tfiil ;'  and  then  the  whole  crowd,  women  and 
children  included,  had  to  come  round  me,  to 
■ee  if  it  was  really  a  fact,  that  I  had  no  tail. 
One  of  them,  rj^ther  a  dandy  in  his  way,  with  a 
noble  tail  of  his  owuj  plaited  with  silk,  now 
came  forward,  an4  taking  off  a  kind  of  cloth, 
which  the  natives  here  wear  as  a  turban,  and 
allowing  his  tail  to  fall  gracefully  over  hia 
shoulders,  si^id  to  me  in  the  moat  triHmphant 
manner*  '  Look  at  that*  I  acknowledged  it  was 
very  fine,  and  proipised  if  he  would  allow  me 
to  cut  H  off,  I  would  wear  it  for  }iia  9ake.  He 
seemed  very  much  disgusted  at  the  idea  of 
suph  a  loss,  i^d  the  others  had  a  good  laugh 
at  him." 

VISIT  TO   ONB  OF  THE   CHIEF  MANDAWNS 
AT  AMOY. 

*•  One  day  I  went  in  company  with  Captai^ 
Hall,  of  the  4l8t  Native  Infantry,  and  the  Ilcv. 
Mr.  Abcle,  an  American  miasionary,  to  pay  o^r 
respects  to  one  of  the  principiil  Q^andarins,  and 
to  see  his  houses  f^nd  gardens.  Hia  residence 
is  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  on  the  side  of  a 
rocky  hill,  close  to  the  beach.  When  we 
entered  the  outer  court,  we  were  received  by  a 
number  of  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  con- 
ducted to  a  kind  of  office,  where,  f^fter  politely 
desiring  us  to  sit  down,  they  offered  us  their 
pipes  to  smoke,  ai^d  snuff-boxes,  or  rather 
phials  of  glass  and  stone,  containing  something 
which  was  like  Scotch  snuff,  and  rather  agree- 
able. There  were  two  couches  or  beds  in  the 
room,  on  one  of  which  I  observed  a  small  lamp 
burning,  and  a9  opium  pipe  lying  by  its  side, 
by  which  I  conjectured  we  had  disturbed  an 
opiuiQ  amoker  in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyment. 
Tea  was  immediately  set  before  us,  as  is  the 
custom  in  this  country ;  but  it  was  very  indif- 
ferent ;  and,  as  Mr.  Abele  informed  us  that  we 
should  get  much  better  when  we  were  intro- 
duced to  the  principal  mandarin,  we  only 
tasted  it  in  compliment  to  our  good  friends. 

"In  a  few  minutes  the  mandarin  himself 
came  to  conduct  us  into  a  more  splendid 
apartment.  It  was  a  large  airy  room,  one  side 
fitted  up  with  finely  carved  cases,  in  the  centre 
of  wlu^Ji  stood  a  timepiece  fuid  some  beautiful 


jars  filled  with  fiowers.  I  here  had  an 
tunity  of  seeing  the  great  veneratii 
which  the  Chineap  regard  anything  tha 
One  of  theae  pieces  of  porcelain,  he  ii 
me,  had  been  in  his  family  for  five 
years,  and  had  the  peculiar  property  of 
ing  fiowers  or  fruits  from  decay  for  a  len 
period.  He  seemed  to  prize  it  much  on 
of  its  age,  and  handled  it  with  great  vei 
The  other  side  of  the  room  was  elevatec 
and  fitted  up  for  the  '  aing-aong/  or  thf 
pf  which  the  Chinese*  from  the  highi 
loweat,  are  paaaionately  fond-  Te%  H 
brought  in,  in  a  teapot,  in  the  ]| 
fashion,  and  not  in  the  paanner  usu^] 
the  Chinese ;  for  the  ci:^tpiQ  ^ith  th^i 
to  put  the  tea  intp  the  c\ip,  aud  then 
the  water  over  it,  the  v^aitor  drink 
beverage  and  leaving  the  leaves  in  th< 
of  the  cup — an  admirable  mode  for  a 
soi^s  as  the  Aberdeen  gentleman,  wl 
years  since,  when  coffee  was  not  so  coi 
it  is  now,  complained  th&^  *  his  land 
not  give  him  t)ie  thick  as  well  aa  t 
Sugar  ia  never  used  by  the  Chin< 
their  tea, 

*'  The  mandarin,  after  mak^ig  ya^ 
quiriea  about  us— what  our  namea  wei 
our  occupationa  P  how  loi^g  wo  had  bi 
homeH  and  mor^  particularly,  how 
were  P  — and  aft^  niinutely  inapeet 
clotbea,  the  coloured  waiateoata  aj 
gratifying  him  very  muohi  aaked  na 
out  and  see  the  gron^ida  aroui^d  the 
The  house  stands  near  the  base  of  the 
the  garden  lies  behind  it :  the  whole 
pretty ;  the  largo  banyan-trees  ove 
the  walks,  and  the  huge  and  rugg< 
forming  cavoa  and  shades  fr(ua  the 
very  fine  spring  isauea  from  tl^e  hiU-si 
beneath  a  rook.  Thia  watef  the  p 
praised  very  muohi  and  we  all  draak  h 
it  to  pleaae  him  :  really  such  4  spring  i 
like  this  is  invaluable.  A  teleaeope  wai 
to  us,  which  he  eyidei^tly  oonsi^e^ 
curiosity.  He  placed  it  upQii  %  lai 
table,  cfurefnUj  acijiiatiBg  it  t^  ihf 
view,  and  then  asked  us  t^  loo]^  ^ly 
but  wo  were  not  aooustoi^ied  to  use  d 
meut  in  th^t  way,  and  took  it  mt  in  0 
i^  the  Hsual  manner.  He  seens#4 
that  we  ahquld  ace  throngh  it  this  W9i 
ahowing  ua  all  the  curioaities  ia  the  g 
took  us  back  into  the  house*  w]ie|« 
again  set  beforo  ua,  with  the  addition 
seven  kinda  of  cake,  which,  how«yer  { 
may  be  considered  by  th^  CJuaein 
confeas  I  did  not  like,    I  J^Ye  aiik 
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ecreallent  bimi  and  ihort  oakes  in  Chusan  and 

Sbanghae.    After  tome  farther  conversation, 

we  withdrew,  the  mandarin    inviting    us    to 

renew  our  viiit  as  often  as  we  pleased.    It  was 

now  dark,  and  we  were  lighted  to  the  river 

with  tordiei,    followed,  as    usual,   by    some 

hnndreds  of  the  Chinese,  who  were  all  respect- 

fal  and  oivil.  Indeed,  we  were  always  honoured 

with  a  body-goard  of  this  description,  wherever 

we  went," 

A  CHIKSSI  DIHNEB. 

**  Whilst  at  Shanghae,  I,  with  some  other 
Snropeaiia,  had  an  invitation  to  go  to  the 
house  of  a  mandarin  to  dine.  Sedan  chairs 
tm  sent  to  take  ns  to  his  house,  where  we 
vice  introduced  to  a  number  of  his  friends  ; 
ttd,  tt  the  invariable  custom  is,  tea  was  im- 
aidiitely  handed  round.  Shortly  afterwards 
I  ierrant  came  with  a  tray  full  of  wet,  warm 
tovels,  not  tmlike  those  generally  used  in 
Utehens  at  home,  and  presented  one  to  each 
of  u.  At  first  we  could  not  conjecture  what 
I  were  for ;  but,  on  looking  at  our  Chinese 
,  we  observed  them  rubbing  their  faces 
tti hands  With  them;  and,  although  not  very 
l^peeable  to  us,  we  immediately  did  the  same. 
I  ifterwards  found  that  this  was  a  common 
Mtom  amongst  the  Chinese ;  and  I  have  often 
km  much  reifreshed  by  it  after  a  warm  walk, 
^hot  countries  like  China  this  plan  is  much 
ktter,  and  more  conducive  to  health,  than 
athsr  washing  or  bathing  in  cold  water. 
'  "When  all  was  ready,  we  were  led  in  with 
pMt  oeremony,  and  placed  in  the  principal 
Mil  of  honour.  We  had  now  an  opportunity 
if  leeing  the  extent  to  which  the  Chinese  carry 
Ur  ceremony  and  politeness  amongst  them- 
Mires  whan  they  are  about  to  be  seated  at 
Ule.  Our  host  and  his  friends  were  nearly  a 
filter  of  an  hour  before  the  whole  of  them 
Vm  seated*  Sach  one  was  pressing  the  most 
kaourabla  seat  upon  his  neighbour,  who,  in 
UltnxBy  eonld  not  think  of  occupying  such  a 
iUagoiahod  place  at  the  board.  However, 
sftn  a  great  deal  of  bowing  and  flattery,  all 
M  apparently  arranged  satisfactorily,  and 
ftuMT  eomm«noed. 

"Ihe  tabks  were  now  covered  with  a  pro- 
kkaa  of  small  dishes,  which  contained  all  the 


t  firoits  and  vegetables  of  the  season,. beside 

tttay  of  the  most  expensive  kinds  of  soups, 

ndk  as  the  celebrated  bird's-nest  and  others, 

May  of  which  were  excellent  even   to   the 

lalate  of  an  Englishman.    The  servants  were 

eontiniially  employed  in  removing  the  centre 

dtshes  and  replacing  them  by  others  of  a  dif- 

Armt  kind,  until  at  last  every  one  seemed 


perfectly  satisfied.  Still,  however,  the  cere- 
mony of  bringing  in  new  dishes  went  on,  and 
these  were  merely  looked  at  and  removed. 
Our  maiden  eflbrts  with  the  chop-sticks  must 
have  been  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  our 
Chinese  friends,  but  they  were  polite  enough 
not  to  laugh  at  us,  and  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  assist  us. 

*•  We  had  now  been  three  or  four  hours  at 
table,  and,  although  the  whole  afiair  had  been 
very  amusing,  we  had  had  enough  of  it,  and 
were  beginning  to  tire.  *  How  long  shall  the 
dinner  lastP'  said  I  to  a  linguist  who  was 
placed  next  mc,  and  who  had  most  politely 
explained  everything  which  had  occurred 
during  the  entertainment.  *  Oh,'  said  he,  *  it 
will  last  for  three  or  four  hours  longer ;  but  if 
you  want  to  go  away,  you  may  do  so  now.' 
We  were  very  glad  to  find  that  Chinese 
etiquette  permitted  us  to  withdraw,  and 
ordered  our  chairs,  which  were  waiting  in  the 
courtyard  to  receive  us.  Our  host  and  his 
friends  lighted  us  out  with  lanterns,  and  we 
took  our  departure  in  the  same  stylo  in  which 
wo  came.  So  ended  my  first  Chinese  dinner. 
Since  then  such  things  have  been  no  rarity, 
either  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  or  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  and  they  have  been 
even  more  frequent  in  the  temples  with  the 
priests." 

CHUSAN  :   INHABITANTS  AND  SHOPS  IN  TINOHAB, 
THE   rfilNCIPAL   TOWN. 

"  The  natives  of  Chusan  are  a  quiet  and  in- 
ofiensive  race,  and  were  always  civil  and  obli- 
ging to  me.  Like  the  vegetation  of  their  hills, 
they  are  very  diflerent  from  their  countrymen 
of  the  south ;  and  the  change,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  is  for  the  better,  and  not  for  the  worse. 

"  Doubtless  there  are  thieves  and  bad  charac- 
ters amongst  them ;  but  these  are  comparatively 
few,  and  are  kept  in  better  check  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  unprotected 
property  is  in  a  great  measure  safe,  and  cases 
of  theft  are  almost  unknown. 

"  The  people  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: — The  countrymen  or  agricultural 
farmers  and  labourers ;  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
towns  ;  and  the  mandarins  oroflicers  of  govern- 
ment. The  trade  of  Tinghae  and  the  other  towns 
seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  articles  of  food  and 
clothing ;  and  owing  to  the  number  of  British 
soldiers  who  were  there  from  the  time  of  our 
taking  posscasion  of  the  island  until  it  was 
again  handed  over  to  the  Chinese,  this  trade 
was  of  course  in  a  flourinhing  condition.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  were  brought  in  great  quantities 
from  the  main  land ;  fish  were  plentiful ;  good 
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slieep  were  sold  at  about  three  dollars  each; 
and  the  Chinese  eren  got  so  far  oyer  their 
prejudices  as  to  keep  the  market  well  supplied 
with  bullocks,  which  were  sold  at  prices  Tary- 
ing  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars.  It  was  as- 
tonishing how  quickly  they  got  accustomed  to 
OUT  habits,  and  were  able  to  supply  all  our 
wants.  Bread  baked  in  the  English  mode  was 
■oon  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops ;  and  even 
ready-made  clothes  were  to  be  had  in  any 
quantity.  The  tailors  flocked  from  all  quarters : 
a  large  proportion  of  the  shops  near  the  beach 
were  occupied  by  them,  and  they  doubtless 
reaped  a  rich  harrest,  although  they  made  and 
Bold  every  article  of  dress  on  the  most  reason- 
able terms.  Then  there  were  curiosity  shops 
without  number,  containing  josses,  or  gods 
carved  in  bamboo  or  stone,  incense  burners, 
old  bronzes,  animals  of  strange  forms  which 
only  exist  in  the  brains  of  the  Chinese,  and 
countless  specimens  of  porcelain  and  pictures. 
Bilk  shops,  too,  were  not  wanting ;  and  here 
were  to  be  had  beautiful  pieces  of  manufac- 
tured silk,  much  cheaper  and  better  than  could 
be  purchased  in  Canton.  The  embroidery  in 
these  shops  was  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
beautiful  description,  which  must  be  seen 
before  it  can  be  appreciated.  This  the  Chinese 
were  making  into  articles,  such  as  scarves  and 
aprons,  for  English  ladies. 

"The  shopkeepers  in  Tinghae  supposed  an 
English  name  to  be  indispensable  to  the  respect- 
ability of  their  shops  and  the  success  of  their 
trade;  and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  walk  up 
the  streets,  and  read  the  different  names  which 
they  had  adopted  under  the  advice  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  to  whom  they 
had  applied  on  the  subject.  There  were — 
'  Stultz,  tailor,  from  London ; '  '  Buckmastcr, 
tailor  to  the  army  and  navy  ; '  '  Dominie 
Dobbs,  the  grocer;'  'Squire  Sam,  porcelain 
merchant ;'  and  the  number  of  tradesmen  '  to 
Her  Majesty '  was  very  great,  among  whom 
one  was  '  Tailor  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  and  His  Eoyal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  by  appointment ;'  and  below  the  name 
was  a  single  word,  which  I  could  not  make  out 
for  some  fewieconds, — '.Unifonns  of  all  descrip- 
tions.' 

"  Certificates  from  their  customers  were  also 
in  great  request,  and  many  of  these  were  most 
laughable  performances. 

"  The  poor  Chinese  were  never  quite  at  their 
ease  about  these  certificates,  as  they  were  so 
often  hoaxed  by  the  donors,  and  consequently 
were  continually  showing  them  to  other  cus- 
tomers, and  asking,  'What  thing  that  paper 
talkie ;  can  do,  eh  P '  The  answer  was  probably 
in  this  strain—'  Oh,  yes,  Fokei,  this  can  do, 


only  a  little  alteration,  mors  better/  Poot 
Fokei  runs  and  brings  a  pen,  the  little  altera- 
tion is  made,  and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  the 
thing  is  ten  times  more  ridiculous  than  it  wu 
before.  Almost  all  the  natives  who  come  ia 
contact  with  the  English  understand  a  little  of 
the  language ;  and  as  they  hare  also  a  smatter- 
ing of  Portuguese,  Malay,  and  Bengalese,  they 
soon  mix  them  all  up  together,  and  draw  out  of 
the  whole  a  new  tongue,  which  the  most  aeeom- 
plished  linguist  would  have  very  great  diffienlty 
in  analysing.  And,  what  is  most  amusang,  they 
fancy  all  the  time  that  this  is  oapital  EnglisL 
The  way  in  which  the  Chinese  elmssed  ths 
foreigners  in  the  island  was  somewhat  dzoO. 
There  were  three  degrees  of  rank  whieh  tiuj 
bestowed  upon  them—Mandarins,  or,  as  they  pro- 
nounced it,  Mandalees,  Sien-sangs,  and  A-says. 
In  the  first  class  they  included  allpersons  of ruk 
holding  government  situations,  as  well  as  ths 
ofiicers  of  the  army  and  navy ;  the  higher  being 
styled  '  Bulla  Bulla  Mandalees,'  and  the  lower 
'Chotta  Chotta  Mandalees,'  oormptions  of 
Hindostan  words,  signifying  very  large  aad 
very  small.  The  merchants  were  honoued 
with  the  title  of  '  Sien-sang ;'  and  the  commoi 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  the  rest  of  the  lower  orderib 
were  all  classed  under  the  head  of '  A-smys.' 

"  The  word  Mandarin  is  not  Chinese,  but  hsi 
always  been  used  by  the  Portognese  at  Maesob 
as  well  as  by  the  English,  to  denote  a  Chinest 
government  officer.  Sien-sang  is  a  Ghiaest 
term,  and  signifies  master  or  teaeher,  beiag 
generally  used  by  the  people  as  a  title  of 
respect,  in  the  same  way  as  we  commonly  us 
our  word  '  Sir ;'  but  A-say  is  quite  a  nev 
appellation.  *I  say,'  or  'Ay-say,'  ia  a  voy 
common  expression  amongst  our  soldiers  sad 
sailors;  and  when  the  northern  towns  w« 
taken  by  us  during  the  war,  the  Chinese  eon* 
tinually  heard  our  men  shouting  it  out  to  saeb 
other,  and  naturaUy  concluded  that  this  wm 
the  name  of  the  class  to  which  the  lower  orden 
belonged.  It  was  quite  common  to  hear  thai 
asking  each  other  whether  such  an  one  wss  s 
Mandarin,  a  Sien-sang,  or  an  A-saj. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  lions  in  Chnsan  is  an  old 
Chinaman,  who  every  spring  hatches  thoussiidi 
of  ducks'  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  His  establiih- 
ment  is  situated  in  the  valley  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city  of  Tinghae,  and  is  much  resorted  to 
by  the  officers  of  the  troops  and  atrangers  who 
visit  the  island.  The  first  question  put  to  s 
sight-seer  who  comes  here  is,  whether  he  hu 
seen  the  hatching  process ;  and  if  he  haa  not,  hs 
is  always  recommended  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  flU 
Chinaman  and  his  ducks. 

"  When  I  set  out  upon  this  ezeoxaion  for  & 
first  time,  it  was  a  beautifiil  morning  ia  & 
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end  of  Maj,  just  sadi  a  morning  as  we  haye  in 
the  same  month  in  England,  but  perhaps  a 
little  warmer.  Walking  through  the  city,  and 
oat  at  the  north  gate,  I  passed  through  some 
rice-fields,  the  first  crop  of  which  had  been 
joBt  planted,  and  a  fire  minntes'  walk  brought 
me  to  the  poor  man's  cottage.  He  reoeiyed  me 
with  Chinese  politeness ;  asked  me  to  sit  down, 
and  offered  me  tea  and  his  pipe, — two  things 
ftlways  at  hand  in  a  Chinese  house,  and  per- 
fectly indispensable.  Haying  civilly  declined 
his  offer,  I  asked  permission  to  examine  his  hatch- 
ing-house, to  which  he  immediately  led  the  way. 

"The  Chinese  cottages  generally  are  wretched 
buildings  of  mud  and  stone,  with  damp  earthen 
floors,  scarcely  fit  for  cattle  to  sleep  in,  and 
remind  one  of  what  Scottish  cottages  were  a 
few  years  ago,  but  which  now,  happily,  are 
among  the  tldngs  that  were.  My  new  friend's 
eottage  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule : 
bad  fitting,  loose,  creaking  doors ;  paper  win* 
dows,  dirty  and  torn;  ducks,  geese,  fowls, 
dogs,  and  pigs  in  the  house  and  at  the  doors, 
and  apparency  haying  equal  rights  with  their 
masters.  Then  there  were  children,  grand- 
children, and,  for  aught  that  I  know,  great- 
grand-children,  all  together,  forming  a  most 
motley  group,  which,  with  their  shayed  heads, 
long  tails,  and  strange  costume,  would  haye  made 
a  capital  subject  for  the  pencil  of  Cruikshank. 

"  The  hatching-house  was  built  at  the  side  of 
the  cottage,  and  was  a  kind  of  long  shed,  with 
mad  walls,  and  thickly  thatched  with  straw. 
Along  the  ends  and  down  one  side  of  the  build- 
ing are  a  number  of  round  straw  baskets,  well 
plastered  with  mud,  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  fire.  In  the  bottom  of  each  basket  there 
is  a  tile  placed,  or  rather  the  tile  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  basket ;  upon  this  the  fire  acts, 
— a  small  fire-place  being  below  each  basket. 


Upon  the  top  of  the  basket  there  is  a  straw 
coyer,  which  fits  closely,  and  which  is  kept  shut 
whilst  the  process  is  going  on.  In  the  centre 
of  the  shed  are  a  number  of  large  shelyes 
placed  one  above  another,  upon  which  the  eggs 
are  laid  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  process. 

"  When  the  eggs  are  brought,  they  are  put 
into  the  baskets,  the  fire  is  lighted  below  them, 
and  an  uniform  heat  kept  up,  ranging,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  ascertain  by  some  observations 
which  I  made  with  a  thermometer,  from  95^ 
to  102^;  but  the  Chinamen  regulate  the  heat 
by  their  own  feelings,  and  therefore  it  will  of 
course  vary  considerably.  In  four  or  five  days 
after  the  eggs  have  been  subject  to  this  tem- 
perature, they  are  taken  carefully  out,  one  by 
one,  to  a  door,  in  which  a  number  of  holes  have 
been  bored  nearly  the  size  of  the  eggs ;  they 
are  then  held  against  these  holes,  and  the 
Chinamen  look  through  them,  and  are  able  to 
tell  whether  they  are  good  or  not.  If  good, 
they  are  taken  back,  and  replaced  in  their 
former  quarters ;  if  bad,  they  are  of  course 
excluded.  In  nine  or  ten  days  after  this,  that 
is,  about  fourteen  days  from  the  commencement, 
the  eggs  are  taken  from  the  baskets,  and  spread 
out  on  the  shelves.  Here  no  fire-heat  is 
applied,  but  they  are  covered  over  with  cotton 
and  a  kind  of  blanket,  under  which  they  remain 
about  fourteen  days  more,  when  the  young 
ducks  burst  their  shells,  and  the  shed  teems 
with  life.  These  shelves  are  large,  and  capable 
of  holding  many  thousands  of  eggs ;  and  when 
the  hatching  takes  place,  the  sight  is  not  a  little 
curious.  The  natives  who  rear  the  young 
ducks  in  the  surrounding  country,  know  exactly 
the  day  when  they  will  be  ready  for  removal ; 
and  in  two  days  after  the  shell  is  burst,  the 
whole  of  the  little  creatures  are  sold,  and  con- 
veyed to  their  new  quarters." 


y^aks  ixam  ll^e  §00K  ai  |latur« ;  ^tmxi^tlbt  Itarratibje,  ^c 


OEOLOOIGAL    filMBLES. 

BT  MISS  ILOUUBXT  PLUK8,   AUTHOR  OF   '*BAMBLE8  IN  SEARCH  OF  WILD  FLOWERS,"  BTa 


Chaptib  IV. 

TBIAS8IC. 

Like  footprints  in  the  sand  of  time." 

Longfellow. 

ITH  the  Triassic  system  com- 
mences the  Middle  age,  or  Mesozoic 
periods  the  Ancient  age,  or  Palao- 
soio  period,  having  ended  with  the 


Permian  system.  A  marked  difi*erence  exists 
between  the  fossils  of  these  two  periods  ;  and 
although  some  forms  of  life  dove-tail  the  two, 
yet  more  are  entirely  various. 

The  Triassic  rocks  are  so  called,  because  they 
are  of  three  different  kinds, — the  Bunter  sand- 
stone, the  SheUy  Ume-chalk  or  Muschelkalk, 
and  the  £euper. 

In  visiting  Bridgenorth,  you  have  a  good 
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THE    BEETLE. 

ilR&    CUBTIS,   AUTHOR  OF   **JOlTINGS  OF  AN  OLD  WOMAN  OV  KLaHlT." 


I  silent  eyerjrwhere, 

b  folded  hands  seemed  there, 

;  her  evening  prajer." 

LoNGFSLLOW^ 

"  Well,  this  is  quiet  enough ! 
eye  the  leayes  are  fast  asleep, 
sarcelj  a  tremble  in  the  aspen ) 
but  the  miftt,  and  that  orseps 
as  if  it  felt  ashamed  to  draw 
he  soft  rosy  light  in  the  west. 
e  from  old  Dorothj's  wood^fire 
3ng  the  fir-trees,  and  the  sweet 
dbines  and  the  hay-field  melt 
without  a  breeae  to  speed  them 
The  evening  seems  holding  its 
I  great  Gbd  blesses  the  paising 

3r  too  still  for  me<  I  have  an 
nighti  and  muAt  brush  up  my 

Uiee  under  the  old  oak.  I'll 
I  her  head,  and  the  burr  of  my 
fh  her  dream,  I'll  warrant. 

I  thought  it  Wdtdd  be  some- 
f  the  Stag  Beetle  could  not 
mtion^  'Tis  hard,  I  sAy,  if  otie 
I  British  insects  should  fly  past 
lides,  this  oak  tree  is  mine* 
rorself.  I  am  always  delighted 
g  upon  its  twisted  root.  '  You 
orise.  I  was  mistaken.'  Well, 
need  not  go  till  the  moon  is  up/ 
I  a  gossip* 

d  tree  is  Inine.  I  was  bom  in 
a — a —  What  would  you  call 
rub,  for  several  years  feeding 
kill  the  time  oaime  for  the  Grub 
^  magnifieent  insect  you  see 
her  Would  see  me  if  it  were 
'  show  off  my  glossy  eoat  and 
rs.  I'll  tell  you  what^  Alice: 
way  to-morrow  morning,  and 
r  yeu  what  a  good  specimen  of 
shoruld  be  like. 

her  Beetles/  do  you  say?  I 
D,  Alice ;  I  am  as  unlike  other 
niest  little  Moth  is  unlike  the 
Moth  who  flitied  by  just  now, 
iet,  but  how  unlike  in  beauty ! 

us  altogether,  we  are  a  very 
a  Ittge  one  too.  I  heard  some 
»  eftkchiBf  llothi  one  oTeaiBg 


say,  that  collectors  had  already  from  thirty 
thousand  to  forty  thousand  kinds  of  Beetles, 
and  they  really  believed  that  as  many  more 
remained  still  undiscovered.  One  comfort;  is^ 
our  habits  are  very  similar,  or  I  could  not  tell 
you  of  half  our  tribe. 

"  All  of  UB^  or  nearly  aU,  have  hard  pdlished 
wing-cases,  strong  as  a  coat  of  armour — I  wish 
I  could  show  you  mine  at  this  minute — and 
beneath  them  are  our  large  wings  folded  up  so 
neatly.  Look^  how  they  support  me  in  the  air ! 
I  will  just  fly  round  the  tree  j  you  can  trace  my 
flight  by  their  music. 

" '  Back  again  1 '  I  should  think  so.  I  have 
no  idea  of  those  sticky,  dusty,  low-lived  Chafers 
flying  round  an  oak !  They  may  keep  to  the 
lime  avenue  yonder,  or  feed  upon  old  Dorothy's 
apple-trees,  as  long  as  they  please ;  but  to  come 
in  the  Way  just  as  I  was  taking  my  etening 
exercise,  to  fly  against  met  kud  to  brush  off  the 
disagreeable  white  dust  which  always  clings  to 
their  wing-cases  on  me,  is  unpardonable.  No 
one  likes  them  but  the  Books  and  Blackbirds^ 
who  eat  up  their  grubs  by  thousands.  I  wish 
they  would  eat  them  every  one.  It  Would  be 
the  better  for  you,  Alice;  for  thesd  grubs 
destroy  more  wheat  and  oats  than  yoil  would 
believe.  I  know  thejr  do.  Why«  in  three  tceeke 
after  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  earth,  the  Gtub 
creeps  out  and  begins  to  feed  upolt  the  roots  of 
whatever  may  be  near  it,  Imd  keeps  feeding 
and  travelling  on  for  more  than  three  year*$i  till 
it  becomes  a  great  white  maggoty  as  large— ^aa 
large — as  a  walnut,  with  a  red  head,  and  a 
mouth  formed  to  eat  the  roots  of  plants,  and  to 
irack  out  every  drop  of  moisture  in  them. 

"  Blitid  buzzards  they  are ;  but  what  would 
be  the  use  of  eyes  to  Creatures  living  under- 
ground? Well,  to  be  sure,  as  they  have  no 
eyes,  it  is  some  excuse  for  their  blundering 
against  one  ;  and  perhaps^  after  all,  there  waf 
really  no  personal  insult  intended. 

"I  declare  you  seem  interested,  Alice/  h&. 
these  clumsy  creatures.  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  more  about  them ;  for  although  I  hardly 
like  to  Confess  it,  their  habits  are  a  very  general 
type  of  Beetle  life^ 

"As  I  told  you,  they  htfve  no  eyes;  btit 
their  two  feelers,  like  a  blind  man's  crttch/ 
serve  to  clear  the  way  before  them.  No  wonder 
they  grow  so  enormously,  for  they  ar^  alwaye 
hmgry,  and  almost  always  Milisg«    It  is  tnMF 
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they  Bleep  a  little  in  the  winter,  but  you  may 
guess  the  mischief  they  do  during  the  time  they 
are  underground,  for  it  is  nearly  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  before  they  begin  to  think  of 
changing  their  last  skin.  When  the  time 
comes,  each  Grub  buries  itself  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  earth,  sometimes  six  feet  down. 
There  it  makes  a  house,  with  smooth  and 
shining  walls  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  well  settled, 
begins  to  shorten  itself,  to  cast  its  skin,  and 
turn  into  a  chrysalis.  But  you  could  see,  if 
your  gardener  dug  one  up,  that  although  it  is 
carefully  wrapped  up,  the  head  and  wing-cases 
are  plainly  shown  neatly  folded  beneath  its 
transparent  coyering.  Well,  it  remains  in  this 
■tate  three  months  longer,  and  does  not  become 
a  perfect  insect  until  the  beginning  of  January. 
Then  it  is  completely  formed,  but  yery  weak 
and  sickly ;  and  actually,  without  its  frightful 
appetite,  it  grows  quite  genteel  and  deli- 
cate, with  much  brighter  colours  than  it 
boasts  while  flying  round  the  trees  on  a  summer 
evening. 

"In  May  they  come  to  the  surface ;  and  you 
must  have  seen  them  many  times,  Alice,  in 
your  eyening  walk,  bursting  through  your  path 
by  hundreds,  buzzing  along  and  hitting  against 
everybody  and  eyery  thing  in  their  way,  just  aa 
that  fellow  annoyed  me  to-night. 

"  You  will  not  often  see  them  during  the  day. 
They  hide  from  the  sunlight  in  the  lime-trees 
and  willows,  and  devour  all  the  leaves  which 
•helter  them.  It  is  well  they  live  above  ground 
but  for  one  season,  or  the  grove  would  be 
leafless. 

"  They  reaUy  are  no  favourites  of  mine,  and 
I  am  sorry  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Beetles 
spend  their  early  life  in  the  same  manner. 

"  All  are  bred  from  an  egg  deposited  in  the 
ground ;  or  sometimes,  as  in  my  own  case,  in 
the  bark  of  trees.  All  change  into  Grubs,  and 
live  on  the  roots  of  plants  or  the  moist  parts  of 
the  bark.  Not  many  have  the  privUe^j  of 
being  bom  in  the  rough  bark  of  the  oak.  Of 
eourse,  the  most  glorious  tree  of  the  forest 
should  be  the  birUi-place  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Beetle  that  can  fly  aroimd  it.  But  there 
is  a  family  of  Wood-eaters,— short,  thick,  sturdy 
little  fellows,  whose  larvso  live  just  under  the 
soft  bark  of  fir-trees ;  and  when  these  become 
numerous  in  a  forest,  they  make  pretty  havoc 
among  the  pine-trees,  eating  away  the  soft 
vegetable  part,  till  their  tracks  are  marked  like 
roads  beneath  the  surface.  Those  gentlemen 
who  were  speaking  of  the  number  of  our  species, 
•aid  that  these  Topographer  Beetles  had  in  the 
course  of  one  year  killed  a  million  and  a  half 
of  pine-trees  in  the  Harti  Forest  in  Germany, 


and  that  eighty  thousand  Beetles  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  destruction  of  each  tree.    You 
may  be  able  to  calculate  all  this,  Alice.    I 
know  nothing  about  it.    It  is  enough  for  me 
and  mine  to  fill  the  place  the  wise  Qod.  has , 
designed  we  should  fill.    But  I  think  that  if  w^ 
insects,  in  our  countless  thousands,  were  not  t^; 
praise  our  Creator,  the  hum  of  our  small  voie^ 
would  be  missed  in  the  evening  hymn  of  gra^^ 
tude  which  rises  to  Him  from  the  earth  He  ^^^ 
made. 

"There    is    another  wood-eater — ^the  JLi^jg^ 
Beetle.    He  is  about  half  my  size,  of  a  yicA 
glossy  colour,  with  a  bright  copper  tint  U- 
neath,  and  white  spots  on  his  wing-cases.    Tot 
must  have  seen  hun.    He  flies  splendidly,  $ai 
comes  humming  past  you  in  the  very  hottoit 
part  of  the  day.    Then  he  half  buries  himself  is 
the  flowers,  and  sucks  their  juices  like  a  grwt 
humble  bee.    He  likes  the  rose  best»  and  I,  for 
one,  admire  his  taste. 

"  Sometimes  he  is  called  'The  Zing  of  tks 
Ants,'  for  the  larva  is  usually  found  in  rottea 
wood,  and  frequently  in  the  nests  of  Astib 
where  it  seems  to  feed  on  the  bits  of  wood  tin 
poor  little  patient  labourers  have  coUeetoi 
They  must  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  a  monank 
for  he  lives  with  them  during  three  years;  ui 
then,  without  so  much  as  'by  your  leaver' bt 
makes  a  covering  of  their  chips,  which  ha  f^ 
together,  and  in  this  state  passes  the  winlttJI^ 
a  Chrysalis.  He  bursts  forth  in  the  foUofliif- 
summer  in  his  perfect  beauty,  humming  H^ ' 
flight  from  the  rose  to  the  lily ;  and  this,  viA* 
out,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard*  bestoffiil 
a  thought  on  the  work  he  has  caused  the  pMf 
little  Ants,  who  have  at  all  times  enou^  to  in 
on  their  own  account. 

"  I  mu4t  tell  you  of  one  more  of  oat  wosl) 
eaters— 'the  Musk  Beetle.'  He  belon|it0» 
large  family,  all  of  them  with  antennis  qnltV 
long,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  longeri  ttii 
their  bodies.  My  especial  friend  is  about  A 
inch  in  length,  of  a  shining  green  eo&oA 
shaded  into  blue  and  gold.  You  can  tell  Ml 
whereabouts  by  a  sweet  musky  aeent  T<M; 
can  find  him  by  the  willows,  Alice,  as  jot  p 
home.  He  lives  there ;  at  least  he  likes  tM. 
trees  the  best.  Perhaps  this  is  becanse  ll* 
wood  is  soft,  for  the  larva  is  very  small^liNk 
worms,  without  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  But  ttf 
have  strong  mouths,  I  can  tell  yon.  and 
deeply  into  the  trees,  doing  as  madi 
such  tiny  urchins  can. 

"  WeU,  Alice,  I  have  told  yon 
about  our  Wood-eating  Beetles.  I  haft  lA 
nothing  yetof  the  Carnivorous  tribes  n^iektfl 
only  flesh,  and  that  by  no  meani  of  a 
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iBfc  tell  you  about  theso  to-morrow, 
the  moon  ii  rifling,  and  it  is  time  for 

r. 

>k,  Alice,  wliat  is  it  that  you  see 
n  the  bank  P  I  must  stay  a  moment 
It  ia  not  a  dewdrop  sparkling  in  a 
.  for  the  moonbeams  have  not  yet 
e  bank;  but  it  is  a  darling  little 
I,  the  star  of  our  insect  life,  especially 
and  Beetles,  who,  I  must  confess,  do 
T  late  hours.  Her  lamp  is  always 
Iwayi  useful,  and  pleasant  to  her 
I.  I  do  hate  gossip,  but  it  is  said — 
>  her  credit,  if  true — that  she  keeps 
10  bright,  like  a  candle  in  a  cottage 
i  guide  her  husband  home.  But  this 
ness  of  mine.  All  I  know  is  that, 
kindly  deeds,  the  Glow-worm's  pure, 
ifl  a  source  of  joy  and  comfort,  far 


beyond  the  intention  of  the  humble  creature 
who  sheds  it  aroimd  her. 

"She  is  a  plain,  little  body,  and  scarcely 
to  be  called  a  Beetle ;  but  she  takes  her 
husband's  position  among  us,  and  is  welcomed 
by  the  Beetles  as  a  loying,  gentle  sister,  whose 
presence  would  be  more  missed  than  that  of 
half  a  hundred  splendid  fellows  who  think 
of  nobody  but  themselres.  The  three  last 
joints  of  her  body  aie  of  a  yellowish  white  in 
the  daytime,  for  the  bright  sunshine  puts  out 
all  stars ;  but  when  the  evening  comes,  the  pale 
colour  shines  with  the  light  you  see. 

"  And  now  I  must  really  go !  Don't  forget 
to  be  here  to-morrow.  I  will  wait  for  you 
close  by  this  spreading  branch.  Look  well  at 
the  Glow-worm  as  you  pass  her  ;  there  will  be 
plenty  more  out  presently.  Bemember  the  Musk 
Beetle  by  the  willows.    Good  night,  Alice  I " 


%M  fat  ^anxiQ  gtjm:   gingrapl^al  ShUlgtB,  &c. 


EUETJ   BUEEITT:   A  BIOeRAPHIGAL   SKETCH. 


HE  Learned  Blacksmith  has  a  world. 

wide  fame.    There  are  few  places 

where  good  Elihu  Burritt  is  not 

known  and  talked  of; — few  places 

where   his   sparks    hare  not   shed 

nination.    But  how  did  he  attain  to 

5  of  power?    Through  difficulties. — 

I   which  look  to    us  insurmountable 

proachable. 

nea  from  a  lowly  stock, — his  father 
emaker.  His  mother  and  father  both 
sfore  us,  in  the  memoir  of  Elihu,  as 
istian  people :  the  home  of  his  child- 
i  ten  children  in  it,  his  brothers  and 
but  beyond  any  other  house  in  the 
rhood,  it  was  the  place  of  shelter  for 
and  the  distressed,  and  as  it  stood  near 
ih,  it  afforded  a  place  of  rest  for  the 
i  and  women  in  the  coldest  weather, 
the  intervals  of  service.  Amongst  the 
recollections  of  Burritt's  childhood  is 
iging  all  the  chairs  and  stools  in  the 
a  semicircle  around  the  fire,  and  the 
at  expression  of  countenance  with 
■  father  used  to  conduct  to  the  best 
hia  social  circle,  an  old  idiotic  pauper, 
J  the  name  of  "Aunt  Sarah."  Not 
itood  in  that  relationship  to  the 
but  if  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood 


met  with  a  misfortune, — lost  a  limb,  or  became 
halt,  or  blind,  or  dumb, — he  became  to  this  good 
family  an  uncle ;  or,  if  a  female,  an  aunt. 

Many  a  time,  when  returning  weary  from 
market,  at  ten  miles'  distance,  the  good  shoe- 
maker would  walk  two  or  three  miles  out  of 
his  way  to  leave  a  few  oysters,  oranges,  or 
some  such  acceptable  present,  with  some  sick 
person  or  poor  sufferer,  who  stood  in  need  of 
these  things.  The  wife  of  this  good  man  waa 
worthy  of  him.  In  the  emphatic  words  of 
Elihu,  her  youngest  son.  "she  was  the  best 
friend  her  children  had  on  this  side  of  Jesua 
Christ.  She  exhibited  all  the  father's  bene- 
volence, with  an  unruffled  placidity  of  manner, 
truly  beautiful."  This  was  the  school,  and 
these  were  the  teachers,  of  Elihu  Burritt.  But 
early  in  life  he  lost  his  father ;  and  we  have  it 
on  record  that  he  was  wont  to  sit  by  hia 
father's  bedside  watching  him,  while  sick  an^ 
dying,  for  half  the  night,  after  performing  a 
hard  day's  toil  in  the  forests  or  the  fields.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age — apparently  not  much 
before — he  began  his  mighty  quest  after  know- 
ledge. He  could  not,  however,  obtain  hooka 
with  sufficient  rapidity ;  indeed,  there  were  but 
few  to  obtain  at  all. 

Soon  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  a  blacksmith,  and  took  up  hia  reai^ 
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denea  with  his  brother  Elijah,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  anti-slavery  notions,  fled  from 
Georgia  to  his  native  town,  and  here  opened  a 
■chool.  By  Elijah's  advice,  however,  when  his 
term  of  apprenticeship  had  expired,  and  he  was 
one*and-twenty,  he  laid  aside  his  hammer,  and 
became  a  student  with  his  brother  for  one  half- 
year.  In  doing  this  he  had  no  higher  aim  in 
riew  than  that  of  being  able  to  manage  a  sur- 
veyor's compass,  and  perhaps  of  reading  Yirgil 
in  Latin.  He  could  earn  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a-day  at  his  trade,  and  consequently  might 
consider  that  every  day  he  spent  in  school  cost 
him  that  sum  of  money.  This  reflection  made 
him  doubly  industrious.  After  this  half-year's 
study,  in  the  spring  he  found  himself  well 
versed  in  mathematics ;  he  had  gone  through 
Virgil  in  Latin,  and  had  read  several  French 
works.  He  was  therefore  well  satisfied  with 
himself,  and  returned  again  to  the  forge,  de- 
termined to  make  up  for  lost  time.  To  ac- 
complish this  thoroughly,  he  engaged  to  do 
the  work  of  two  men,  and  thus  received  double 
wages.  Severe  at  this  labour  was,  and  re- 
quiring fourteen  hours  of  each  day,  he  still 
found  time  to  read  a  little  of  Virgil,  or  a  few 
pages  of  French,  morning  or  evcniDg. 

He,  at  this  time,  also  first  began  to  look  into 
Spanish;  which,  to  his  delight,  he  found  he 
eould  read  without  much  difficulty.  During 
this  summer  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  Greek.  He  procured, 
therefore,  a  Greek  grammar;  a  little  book 
which  would  just  lie  in  the  crown  of  his  straw 
liat,  and  which  he  thus  carried  with  him  to  his 
work,  which  was  the  casting  of  brass  cow-bells 
in  fl  couple  of  furnaces,  which  he  had  to  watch 
with  no  small  attention.  "Whilst  standing  over 
these,  waiting  for  the  fusing  of  the  metal,  he 
would  take  out  his  little  grammar,  and  commit 
part  of  a  Greek  verb  to  memory.  Thus  he 
worked  on,  with  head  and  hands,  until  autumn. 
But  autumn  brought  self-dissatisfaction ;  for 
he  beheld  immense  continents  of  knowledge 
lying  before  him,  untracked  and  undiscovered ; 
00  he  left  his  furnaces,  determined  to  appro- 
priate his  earnings  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
During  the  winter  he  went  to  T7ew  Haven,  and 
took  lodgings  at  an  inn;  and  here  his  intel- 
lectaal  labour  during  the  winter  appears  to 
have  been  miraculous.  The  following  was  his 
course  of  daily  study : — 

"As  soon  as  the  man  who  attended  to  the 
flies  had  made  one  in  the  sitting-room,  which 
was  at  about  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  I 
arose,  and  studied  German  till  breakfast,  which 
was  ferved  at  half-paat  leven.  When  the 
boarden  were  gone  to  tlieir  placei  of  bufiaiii/ 


I  sat  down  to  Homer's  Iliad,  without  a 
a  comment  to  assist  me,  and  with  a  Gre 
Latin  lexicon.  A  few  minutes  before  tl 
pie  came  in  to  their  dinners  I  put  awaj 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  began  reading 
which  was  less  calculated  to  attract  the 
of  the  noisy  men  who  at  that  hour  tl 
the  room.  After  dinner  I  took  a  shor 
and  then  again  sat  down  to  Homer  i 
with  a  determination  to  master  it,  wit 
master.  The  proudest  moment  of  my  1; 
when  I  first  possessed  myself  of  the  full 
ing  of  the  first  fifteen  lines  of  that  nobh 
I  took  a  triumphal  walk  in  celebration  • 
exploit.  In  the  evening  I  read  in  the  fi 
language  until  bedtime.  I  followed  this 
for  two  or  three  months,  at  the  end  of 
time  I  read  about  the  whole  of  the  I 
Greek,  and  made  considerable  progr 
French,  Italian,  Grerman,  and  Spanish." 

When  the  winter  was  over,  he  retumei 
to  New  Britain,  girded  on  his  leathern 
and  again  resolved  to  "make  up  lost 
The  fame  of  his  learning,  however,  had 
led  .before  him,  and  he  was  requested  to 
take  the  management  of  a  grammar-schc 
neighbouring  town.  This  post  he  occup 
a  year,  attending  no  less  sedulously  to  h 
studies  than  to  those  of  his  pupils.  At  t 
of  this  time,  however,  his  health  sufl!er« 
the  confinement,  and  from  the  want  o 
vigorous  exercise  to  which  he  had  been 
tomed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give 
school. 

He  betook  himself  again  to  the  forg 
the  lexicon,  for  he  waif  determined  to 
yet  more  knowledge.  The  Oriental  d 
were  yet  unlearned.  The  difficulty  i 
obtain  books  to  prosecute  his  stadiei. 
idea  entered  his  mind  of  coming  to  E 
and  working  his  passage  over,  in  order  t 
might  obtain  books,  which  it  seemed  no 
sible  to  obtain  in  the  United  States.  H 
started  and  walked  to  Boston,  a  dutane< 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  He  heard 
Antiquarian  Library,  at  Worcester ;  thiti 
determined  to  go,  and  find  work  aa  a  joi 
man,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  r 
the  library.  But  a  feeling  of  unwonlc 
pression  came  over  him ;  he  was  ezhansi 
body  by  fatigue,  lame,  and  reduced  in  fit 
to  one  dollar  and  a  watch.  He  limped 
the  streets  of  the  city,  as  he  was  abonl  to 
it,  feeling  himself  poor,  and  weak,  and 
in  comparison  with  the  very  walls  € 
houses,  which,  as  he  glaneed  up  to 
looked  to  him,  as  he  has  been  hMrd  li 
like  the  walls  of  the  New  Jerasakm. 
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lie  reached  BoBton-bridge,  on  liii  way 
Iter,  he  was  OTortaken  bj  a  wagon, 
boy  was  driTing.  On  inquiry,  lie 
it  the  boy  was  going  to  Worcester, 
willing  to  take  him  there,  as  he 
•  This  was  a  great  God-send  to  his 
ime,  for  it  was  forty  miles  to  that 
rriyed  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  he 
1  with  himself  as  to  the  payment 

should  make  the  boy  for  the  ride. 
IT,  which  was  arailable  money,  he 
i  part  with;  he  offered  him,  therefore, 
atch,  telling  him  of  its  present  useless 
,  but  that,  as  he  oould  perhaps  afford 
it  mended,  it  might  be  worth  more 
1  the  ride ;  and  if  he  found  it  so,  at 
ire  time,  he  might  give  him  the  dif- 
The  boy  accepted  the  watch  on  these 
id  so  they  parted  for  that  time; 
rery  soon  engaging  himself  as  a 
an  blacksmith,  at  the  low  rate  of 
•liars  a  month,  with  board*   To  pursue 

history  of  the  watoh«  we  must  say, 
BW  weeks  after  he  had  thus  been 
the  boy  entered  the  shop  one  day 
ras  at  work  at  the  anyil,  and  with  a 
onntenance  handed  him  a  few  dollars, 

considered  due  to  him  out  of  the 

had  been  mended,  he  said,  and  was 
ig  clererly.    This  was  a  pleasant  sur- 

a  fartilier  surprise  remained.  Some 
ler,  when  Bnrritt  happened  to  be 
I  from  Worcester  to  New  Britain 
ay,  he  was  familiarly  and  kindly 
by  a  handsome,  well-dressed  young 

fellow-trayeller.  "You  hare  for- 
B,  Mr.  Burritt,"  said  he,  "  but  I  hare 
tten  you."  Burritt  asked  for  informa- 
sist his  recognition.  "You  remember," 
the  other,  "the  boy  to  whom  you 
wvtoh.  I  am  he ;  a  young  man,  now, 
t  of  Harrard  College."  It  was  a 
meeting ;  the  wannest  hands-shaking 

"And  about  that  watch,"  said  Burritt, 
as  become  of  itP  for,  to  tell  you  the 
ras  much  attached  to  it,  and  should 
.ye  it  back  again."  "  That  you  shall," 
lie  young  man;  "you  thall  haye  it 
sold  it ;  but  I  know  where  it  is,  and 
ye  yours.''  The  watch  soon  became 
again ;  and,  as  he  told  us  with  pride, 
;i  in  his  printing-office, 
little  time  sufficed  to  show  him  that 
uarian  Library  at  Worcester  could  be 
mr  no  use  to  him,  and  this  discorery 
L  with  deep  sorrow.  The  library  was 
ihe  puUio  but  a  certain  number  of 
bo  Abjp  and  thef e  were  the  yery  hours 


when  his  duties  as  a  journeyman  smith  confined 
him  to  the  anyil.  He  continued,  therefore,  his 
Hebrew  studies  imassisted,  as  he  was  best  able« 
Eyery  moment,  which  he  could  steal  out  of  the 
four-and- twenty  hours  was  deyoted  to  study ; 
he  rose  early  in  the  winter  mornings,  and  while 
the  mistress  of  the  house  was  preparing  break- 
fast by  lamplight,  he  would  stand  by  the 
mantel-piece,  with  his  Hebrew  Bible  on  the 
shelf,  and  his  lexicon  in  his  hand,  thus  studying 
while  he  ate  ;  the  same  method  was  pursued  at 
the  other  meals ;  mental  and  bodily  food  being 
taken  in  together.  This  severe  labour  of  mind, 
as  might  be  expected,  produced  serious  effects 
on  his  health;  he  suffered  much  from  head- 
aches, the  characteristic  remedy  for  which  were 
two  or  three  additional  hours  of  hsrd  forging, 
and  a  little  less  study.  We  will  copy  from 
his  diary  of  this  date  one  week's  work,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  whole,  and  our  readers  may 
then  judge  of  the  gigantic  labours  of  this  Titan 
of  learning. 

"  Mond^,  June  18,  headache;  forty  pages 
Cuvier*B  Theory  of  the  Earth,  sixty-four  pages 
French,  eleven  hours'  forging.  Tuesday,  sixty- 
five  lines  of  Hebrew,  thirty  pages  of  Erench, 
ten  pages  Cuvier's  Theory,  eight  lines  Syriao, 
ten  ditto  Danish,  ten  ditto  Bohemian,  nine  ditto 
Polish,  fifteen  names  of  stars,  ten  hours'  forging. 
JFedneiday,  twenty-five  lines  Hebrew,  fifty 
pages  of  astronomy,  eleven  hours'  forging. 
Thursday ,  fifty-five  lines  Hebrew,  eight  ditto 
Syriac,  eleven  hours*  forging.  Friday,  unwell; 
twelve  hours*  forging.  Saturday,  unwell ;  fifty 
pages  of  Natural  History,  ten  hours'  forging. 
Sunday,  lessons  for  Bible  class." 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Mary  Howitt's 
graphic  and  yery  interesting  narrative  of  this 
extraordinary  genius.  We  cannot  follow  him 
in  his  mastery  of  the  Turkish,  Ethiopio,  and 
Persian  languages,  or  in  his  other  varied 
literary  labours,  but  he  soon  began  to  be  known 
and  talked  about.  He  translated  many  of  the 
Icelandic  Sagas  for  the  American  reviews ;  he 
was  repeatedly  invited  to  lecture  in  the  prin- 
cipal American  towns.  Generous  offers  were 
also  made  by  friends  to  ensure  him  a  learned 
rest  and  leisure ;  but,  with  the  independence  of 
genius,  he  placed  himself  above  the  hand  of  Pa- 
tronage, and  continued  working  on  in  his  own  old 
way ;  and  he  declares,  and  he  is  surely  capable 
of  judging,  that,  according  to  his  idea,  the  con- 
dition of  journeyman  or  apprentice  is  the  most 
advantageous  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Our  readers,  many  of  whom  have  doubtless 
been  privileged  to  greet  the  illustrious  working 
man  whose  biography  we  have  sketched,  in 
public  aasembiiM  in  this  oou&try#  need  not  b« 
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reminded  of  his  deyotedness  to  the  great  phi- 
lanthropic movements  of  the  age — a  deroted- 
ness)  if  possible,  exceeding  that  which  charac- 
terised him  in  "  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties." 

He  has  scattered  his  olive  branches  every- 
where ;  and  there  is  something,  surely,  beauti- 


fully appropriate,  that  such  a  man,  wh 
has  been  spent  for  the  most  part  in  tb 
mulation  of  many  languages  and  t 
should  be  desirous  of  fusing  all  natio 
one,  so  that  if  not  one  language  be  spol 
that  one  heart  shall  beat,  and  one  humi 
recognised,  throughout  the  globe ! 


Cl^je  |p0je]trg  ai  ^amt. 


May. 


^ITHER  she  comes— the  laughing  May  ! 

Brest  in  her  bridals  rich  and  gay. 

Her  waist  is  girt  with  a  zone  of  flowers, 

The  free  glad  gifts  of  the  glowing  hours ; 

And  her  tres^ies  float  on  the  morning  ray, 
T^th  the  sheen  of  the  cataract's  sparkling  spray. 
Mark  ye  the  smile  of  her  sanlit  eye, 
And  say,  is  there  aught  with  that  smile  can  vie  T 

Hither  she  comes  !  the  flowerets  spring, 

In  the  joy  of  her  warm  breath  blossoming ; 

The  violet  peeps  on  the  garish  day. 

And  the  wallflower  smiles  on  the  ruin  gray ; 

And  the  cowslip  blooms  on  the  sunny  lea, 

And  the  blossom  is  bright  on  the  hawthorn  tree ; 

And  the  lark  soars  high  on  his  speckled  wing, 

With  a  carol  of  joy  for  a  welcoming. 

She  brashes  the  dew  from  the  laden  spray, 

She  dimbeth  the  hills  where  the  young  lambs  play : 

At  noon,  she  seeketh  the  cooling  shade, 

And  the  soft  repose  of  the  forest  glade. 

Where  the  elare  of  the  day  is  hushed  and  dim, 

And  flingetn  her  gifts  on  the  fountain's  brim. 

And  laveth  her  limbs  in  the  lucid  tide 

As  it  laughs  aloud  in  its  joyous  pride. 

She  walketh  abroad  when  the  sun  is  low, 
And  her  hand  is  seen  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
In  a  glorious  wreath  of  living  light, 
Ere  we  yieldeth  the  world  to  the  shades  of  nights 
Then  wheeling  aloft  on  her  azure  wings, 
She  prompteth  the  lay  that  the  night-bird  sings, 
As  she  warbleth  forth  from  her  le^y  home — 
"Mortals,  rejoice  !  for  the  Spring-time  is  come." 

H.  B.  Bullock. 


The  Words  of  Jesus. 


"Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as 
this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." — St.  Matthew  xviii.  4. 

Mourn  not  the  radiance  of  departed  davs, — 

Thy  childhood's  days,  when  on  thy  mother's  breast 

ThoQ  found'st  a  haven  sweet  of  peace  and  rest, 

Where  every  grief  was  soothed.     The  Saviour  saith, 

Thoa  mayst  again  become  a  Uttle  child, — 

A  child  in  simple  and  confiding  love. 

Looking  up  trustfully  to  One  above, 

Who  loves  thee  more  than  did  thv  mother  mild : 

One  who  can  eveiy  precious  gift  bestow. 

One  who  can  help  thae  in  thy  sorest  need, 


In  every  grief  can  comfort  thee  indeed. 
And  all  the  peace  of  childhood's  days  restoi 
The  sons  of  God  no  orphanhood  can  know ; 
But  in  His  love  they  rest  for  evermore. 


"  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one 
— St.  Matthew  xxvi  40. 

"  Canst  thou  not  watch  one  single  hour  wit 
Thus  comes  the  voice  of  Jesus  to  my  heart 
"  One  single  hour  canst  thou  not  do  thy  pa 
Have  I  not  watched,  and  wept,  and  aa 

thee? 
When  with  a  heart  rebellioua,  proud,  and  c 
Thou  wandered'st    o'er  t^e  mountains  d 

wild, 
I  watched  as  doth  a  Father  for  his  child. 
Till  I  had  brought  thee  home  unto  my  fold 
Did  I  not  watch  with  thee  through  houia  o 
And  all  my  love  to  thy  sad  heart  reveal  ? 
Wilt  ihou  now  sleep,  and  let  the  tempter  m 
The  soul  that  I  have  loved,  for  which  I  die 
Oh  watch  and  pray  !  it  shall  not  be  in  vaii 
For  He  who  sleepeth  not  is  watching  by  tb 

A.  H 


Home  and  Friends. 

Oh  I  there's  a  power  to  make  each  hoi 

As  sweet  as  Heaven  desired  it ; 
Nor  need  we  roam  to  bring  it  home. 

Though  few  there  be  that  find  it. 
We  seek  too  high  for  things  dote  by. 

And  lose  what  Nature  &und  ua  ; 
For  life  hath  here  no  charm  so  dear 

As  home  and  friends  around  us. 

We  oft  destroy  the  present  joy 

For  future  hopes — and  praise  them 
Whilst  flowers  as  sweet  bloom  at  our 

If  we'd  but  stoop  to  raise  them  I 
For  things  afar  stiU  sweetest  are 

When  youth's  bright  spell  hath  boa 
But  soon  we're  taught  the  earth  hath 

Like  home  and  mends  around  na 

The  friends  that  speed  in  time  of  need 

When  hope's  last  reed  is  shaken. 
Do  show  us  still,  that  come  what  will, 

We  are  not  quite  forsaken. 
Though  all  were  night,  if  but  the  Ughl 

From  friendship's  altar  crowned  ua, 
'Twould  prove  the  bliss  of  earth  was  t 

Our  home  and  friends  around  vul 
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The  Pinobbeck  Blng. 

e,  nearer  fear  for  me,  mother, 
'.  am  na  going  to  dee, 
r  sic  A  cause  1  winna  let 
V.  teardrop  dim  my  e*e. 
d  yet  I  could  hae  lo*ed  him  weel, 
lad  he  been  gude  and  true  ; 
I;  as  he's  left  me,  and  forgot, 
^y,  m  forget  him  too. 

Ved  him  back  the  ribbon  blue ; 
[  ga'ed  him  back  the  ring ; 
leas  only  pinchbeck  after  a\ 
rhe  litUe  ][>altry  thing. 


And  sure  his  love  was  just  the  same, 

Deceitful  and  untrue ; 
And  so,  as  he's  forgot  me  now, 

I'll  just  forget  him  too. 

Now  take  my  warning,  maidens  fair, 

And  listen  while  I  sing ; 
All  is  not  sold  that  glitters  bright. 

Like  litUe  Katie's  ring  ; 
And  when  your  lovers  faithless  jirove, 

m  tell  you  what  to  do  : 
Be  sure  they're  only  pinckbeck  ones, 

And  just  forget  uiem  too. 

ElsKNBTT  Lea. 


S0mie  ^emalwn. 


BT  AUNT  MXRCT  AKD  UKCLB  CHSKBITTL. 


^ANY  contributions  are  thankfully 
I  acknowledged.  We  wish  we  conld 
P  insert  them  more  speedily.  Interest 
in  the  Bouts  SitMs  increases :  we 
can  only  find  space  for  specimens. 
nieces  and  nephews  will  please  remem- 
the  effort  to  answer  all  the  Enigmas, 
essential,  if  they  would  be  successful 
ors. 

ms*  Answers,  &e.,  to  be  sent,  b^  the 
ike  same  month  in  tohieh  the  Emamcu, 
published,  to  '*  Aunt  Mercy  and  Uncle 
,"   care  of  the  Publisher,  24,  Pater- 
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,  know  ye  not  the  pilgrim  band, 
^o  wander  far  and  wide, 
^greeting  find  in  every  land, 
trover  they  abide  P 

f  meet  fiill  many  a  friend,  I  wot, 
rho  fain  would  have  them  stay ; 
uch  they  cling,  and  leave  them  not, 
et  still  go  on  their  way. 

i  lean  a  staff,  and  often  twain, 
ad  need  they  many  a  rest  : 
oldest  oft  seem  young  again, — 
srhaps  we  love  them  best. 

f  speak  a  language  passing  sweeti 
''ith  heart-love  richly  fraught; 
oh !  to  some  they  daih  meet 
bieir  eloquence  is  nought. 

strange  the  laws  their  speech  obeys : 
rho  dnnk  its  mystic  tone, 
'  £nd  within  each  simplest  phrase, 
meaning  all  their  own. 


Some  deem  they  tell  of  long  past  years, 
When  they  were  girls  and  boys; 

Some  only  hear  of  bygone  tears. 
And  some  of  present  joys. 

Some  hear  them  speak  of  One  who  sent 

That  welcome  pilgrim  band. 
And  blesa  the  love  which  freely  lent 

Such  boon  to  every  land. 

11. 

A  stately  personage  here  we  greet : 
The  title  next,  as  is  most  meet. 

1.  Yielding  sweet  melodies. 

2.  Waste  paper  !  he's  o'er  seas. 

3.  At  Boman  triumphs  seen. 

4.  Four-ninths  of  **  pierre  fine." 

5.  A  Gallic  adverb  take. 

6.  A  plant  for  hearts  that  ache. 

7.  An  Island's  ancient  name. 

8.  Trembling,  quaking,  just  the  same. 
Like  me,  the  timorous  dove. 

Who  spies  the  hawk  above : 
Like  me,  the  lovely  bride, 
Though  love  be  at  her  side. 

S.  C.  D. 
in. 

M.Y  first  is  to  join,  my  third  is  to  sever. 
My  second  doth  ever  in  unity  rest. 

'Mjwhole  is  the  Indian  name  of  a  river 
Which  waters  a  land  in  the  far-away  West. 

Stelli. 

IV. 

1.  A  German  poet. 

2.  An  a^  mospheric  gas. 

3.  A  mi   ical  performance. 

4.  A  Eux'opean  capital. 

5.  An  evergreen  shrub. 

6.  A  lighthouse. 

7.  A  precious  stone. 

8.  A  city  in  Sweden. 
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9.  A  part  of  the  hamaQ  bodj. 

10.  An  ancient  citj  of  Britain. 

11.  A  king  of  Egypt. 

12.  An  Apostle. 

13.  A  town  in  Spain. 

14.  A  county  of  Ireland, 

15.  A  salad  nerb. 

16.  An  agriciUtoral  implement. 

The  initiala  and  finals  form  the  same  proyerb. 

E.P. 

HISTOBICAL  MENTAL  FICTUBB. 

An  emperor  is  undergoing  excessiTe  torture 
to  induce  him  to  reveal  to  his  enemies  his 
supposed  hidden  treasures.  His  high  priest, 
condemned  to  the  same  punishment,  is  filled 
with  anguish,  and  casts  a  look  upon  his  monarch 
which  seems  to  intimate  his  wisli  to  reyeal  what 
he  knows.  The  emperor  silences  him  with  the 
mild  rebuke,  *'Do  I  then  lie  on  a  bed  of  roses  P" 

TBANSLATB  THB  FOLLOWING  INTO  ENGLISH. 

PL—  Bjo  in  tedi  aman  DFUZ.  Zlingto  obu 
tput  met  eg.  ETHEEA  ndth  ENEE  admeth 
rough  NoL  O  ngerapuz  riesh  alii  bet  oy  OUF. 
Eomt  his  yo  nm  ayle  amt  hatt;  HINGS 
MAYAPPI  Eara  tfi  rstsi  ghtt  ob  ever  yp 
TTZZ  lin  gorque  erbu.  Tlo  oke  data  gaina 
reperf.    ECTLYOLEAB. 

Stella. 


DEFINITION. 


"  Engknd." 


B0ITT8  B] 


,tm:&b. 


field 

yield 

given 

heayon 

tree 

me 

sorrow 

morrow 


AKSWEE8  AKD  SOLUTIONS. 

(See  page  164) 

I. 

IX. 


The  letter  R. 


1.  Grarden.  9.  Danger.  3.  Oander.  4. 
Arden.    5.  Grande. 

III. 

1.  Fredeiio  (the  Great).  2.  ^sdrubaZ.  3. 
Ifie^,    4.  Cbwper.    6.  Tork.^^Fancy.     Clerk, 

IV. 

1.  TFickliffe.  8.  ^itila.  8.  Solon.  4.  TeVL, 
5.  J^rasmus.  6,  iVimrod.  7.  Othello.  8. 
2VlemaohuB.  9.  fTellington.  10.  -^nkerstrom. 
11.  jyineveh.  12.  Turkey.  18.  JVebuchad- 
newsar.  14.  Osiris.  16.  ZlienBopyl».— Fa#fe 
not,  wmt  not 


ordinary.      2.  Friend -lU 


1.  Extra. 
Gram-mar. 

TBANSP0SITI0N8---PO1T8. 

1.  Chaucer.       2.  Spenser.       8.  Shak 
4.  Milton.         6.  Cowper.       6.  Wore 

1,  Longfellow.       2.  Bums. 

3.  Goldsmith.         4.  Mont^ome 

DATES  ENIGXATICILLT  BXPBBUB] 

1.  One— thou — sand — ^two— Hun  {•)  - 
— and--fift(y)— e— en  (d).  —  The  si^i 
Magna  Charta :  1215. 

2.  Fourteen — hundred — ^and — Seve(r 
ty(pe)— on — e. — Printing  introduced :  \ 

WOBD  FUZZLB. 


TIME 
ITEM 
MET 
EMI 


I 
T 


(Many  lolutions.) 


ABITHHETICAL  PBOBLBKB. 
I. 

Constmot  a  sqnaie,  and  inBertba  i 
small  squares.    I)raw  diagonal  linM 
Begin  at  a  and  eoimt  on  to  16,  patting 
numbers  only  in  the  squares  cut  bj 
ffonals,  viz.,  1.  4.  6.  7.  la  11.  13.  16 
begin  at  (f ,  and  eount  regularly  on  in 
trary  direction,  filling  up  the  vaoant 
The  sum  of  each  row  will  be  34. 


r.     1 

15 

14 

4 

h. 

12 

6 

7 

9 

8 

10 

11 

5 

13 

3 

2 

16 

d. 

II. 

31709  years,  289  days,  1  hour,  46  i 
40  seconds.  (Tide  an  excellent  Arithi 
Eev.  F.  Calder,  Head  Master,  Cha 
Grammar  School,  page  5,  note, — ^wWo 
1,000,000,000,000  IS  one  thouMuid  tl 
millions,  which  is  called  one  Billion,) 

DEFiNinoNa. 
Ireland : — 

"  A  chosen  plot  of  fertil»  1 
Amongst  wide  waves  aett,  like  a  littiLe 
As  if  it  had  by  Nature's  cunmng' hnv 
Bene  choycely  picked  out  irom  the  n 
And  laid  forth  for  ensample  of  the  bei 

8n 
"  Old  Ireland,  bright^  gloriooa  and  fteti 
First  fiower  of  the  earth,  and  fint  m 
scar*  Mi 

"  God's  Emerald,  set  in  the  ftubm 
the  crystal  deep."— -Maby  Fay. 
*♦  A  race-horse  in  hamesa."— M. 
"  The  home  of  Hospitality.''— 8.  IL 
"England's  right  arm."— 8.  F. 


THl  HOMB  WBBABT. 
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"AM potato  wbich  John  Ball  hai  taken, 
od ^72 hold,  alihongli  it  bums  liU  fingers."'^ 

"An  ^erald  aet  In  the  world's  braoelet."— 

"Athom  in  England's  side."— Poppy. 
'^Tke  'emerald'   of  the  British  Crown."— 
IiishQibl. 
"  The  land  of  'jewels.' "— Axfgeb. 
•^Pig'sparadiae,"— Bm3I«,  HASTiNoa. 
"The  land  of   ire,  and  warm    hearts."— 
laiAX  £.,  Aesna,  Edith  H. 
•The    earth'a    poUto    ground."  —  Poppy, 
H.M.G. 

"Our  poor  pelatlon."— Aiphi. 
"A  gem  in  the  British  Crown,  which  Her 
Majeity  might  sometimes  mistake  for  a  thorn." 
—A^THUB  and  Alice. 
"in  emerald  aet  in  bog."— G.  M. 
"England's    hopeful    sister."  —  JE,  B,  B., 
GiQSGix,  Nellie. 
"/«.land,"-C.A.H.R 
"A/»a^tem  land."— J.  F.  V. 
''Discontented  age,  eyer  landing  the  pftst, 
but  looking  with  dire  dismay  upon  the  present 
end  the  fntnre." — ^Datid  0. 
»Tlia  Castle  of  Indolence."— M.  E.  E. 
"  The  discordant,  liyely.  and  plaintive  strings 
hlfatnre'a  lyre."— Austeb. 
1  All  emerald  set  in  th^  silver  sea."— S.  C.  D, 
"One  of  the  teeilt  in  Britannia's  trident." 
W.  F.  V. 

Warm  hearts  which  error  blindeth, 
Fair  vales  where  water  windeth, 
Strongholds  of  snperstition, 
P|de  want's  diatreaa^d  condition ; 


Brave  workers,  hearts  heroic  i 

Frail  forms,  endurance  stoic,— 

Mingle,  pathetic  band, 

lu  Erin's  storied  land — 

In  Patrick's  "  emerald  isle," 

Where  peeping  shamrocks  smile. 

Bebsooa. 

[Some  of  our  English  nieces  and  nephawa 
have  dealt  hard  measure  to  tUeir  Irish  relatives. 
But  Ireland  will  have  hor  turn  next  month.] 

BOITTS    BIMES. 

I. 

IBELAKD. 

Sweet  Emerald  Isle  1  thy  praise  shall  be 
My  theme  of  song :  Child  of  the  Sea, 
Wfished  by  it?  waves,  and  lashed  by  its  foam : 
The  land  of  the  Celt,  his  own  sweet  home ! 

Erin  go  bragh ! 
Lightly  his  thoughts  on  wings  upborne, 
Fly  back  to  the  scene  of  his  life's  gay  mom, — 
"Wlien  exiled  fVom  thy  well-loved  face, 
And  severed  by  wide  ocean's  space, 

Erin  go  bragh ! 

8.  C.  D. 

life's  voyage. 
What  though  at  times  the  winds  may  boisterona 

be, 
And  rough  the  voyage  o'er  life's  narrow  sea  ? 
What  though  the  tossing  waves  may  round  ns 

foam, 
And  night  may  hide  the  shore  where  is  our 

home? 

By  wind  and  wave  still  onward  are  we  borne. 
And  night  shall  yield  to  the  eternal  morn ; 
Soon  shall  wo  land  in  peace,  and  see  His  face. 
Whose  presence  iUls  with  joy  heaven's  bound- 
less space. 

Stella. 
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CLES  or  Heavenly  Love  in 
Daily  Life,  By  A.  L.  O.  E. 
London :   T.  Kelson  and  Sons. 

A  If.  O.  B.  has  made  Tonng;  England  her 
libter.  Her  tales  are  always  interesting,  and 
rivaji  practieal.  In  this  book  twelve  separate 
Uss'lbm  one  story — the  design  being  to  show 

%•  the  Lord  works  wonders  of  love  in  the 

Innvfa^  events  of  oar  lives. 

•  Tm  Stoby  of  FoiTR  Centxjbies.  By  H.  L.  L. 

Zondon :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
These  sketches  of  early  Church  History  we 
■""'^ly  rec^nmend   to  our  readers.      They 


aftranglj 
iuniak 


.  an  efieotnal  antidote  to  Eomanism,  in- 
anch  as  thej  show  ns  that  the  errors  of  that 
ijatem  are  not  only  onposed  to  Bible  teaching, 
oat  were  happily  nnknown  in  the  primitive 


Church.  It  is  true,  "  the  mystery  of  iniqnity 
was  already  working;"  but  the  development  of 
that  mystery,  in  its  Ilomish  proportions,  tarried 
for  many  centuties. 

Exiles  in  Babylon  ;  or.  Children  of  Light. 
By  A.  L.  O.  E.    London :  Nelson  and  Sons. 

Another  work  by  **  A.  L.  O.  E.,"  and  still  not 
one  too  many.  In  a  very  attractive  manner  the 
lessons  of  Dauiers  history  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  incidents  of  modern  life  in  the  parish 
ol  a  faithful  clergyman.  It  was  not  easy  to 
work  out  tho  plan,  but  it  has  certainly  proved 
successful,  aud  we  hope  the  volume  wul  secure 
a  wide  circulation. 

By  the  Tbent.    By  Mrs.  E.  S,  Oldham. 
Glasgow :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 
As  a  literary  production  this  volume  need  not 
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be  critioised.  Out  of  ninety-nine  MSS.  "  By 
the  Trent "  wm  selected  by  the  adjudicators 
as  the  best  Temperance  tale ;  and  the  prize  of 
£250  awarded  to  the  author  by  the  directors 
of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League.  As  a  tale, 
we  can  testify  to  its  absorbing  interest;  and 
whether  our  readers  are  total  abstainers  or  not, 
we  advise  them  to  get  it  and  gire  it  a  perusal. 
Mrs.  Oldham  must  not  let  her  pen  rest.  She 
possesses  no  ordinarygift.  She  greatly  reminds 
us  o^  Mrs.  Stowe.  We  hone  soon  to  welcome 
another  yolume  from  her  able  pen. 

WoBSE  THAK  Death;  a  Tale.  By  Harriet 
Power.    London :  Partridge. 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  painful  re- 
flections. In  how  manj[  homes  has  intemper- 
ance proyed  a  more  terrible  visitor  than  death 
itself!  We  marvel  not  that  strong  language 
is  employed  to  flz  the  attention  of  the  pubnc 
on  this  gigantic  evil.  Mrs.  Power  has  depicted 
some  of  me  consequences  of  intemperance  in 
the  homes  of  the  ricn  and  the  poor ;  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  her  effort  may  be  greatly  blessed. 

Stobibs  about  St.  Paul.  By  Emily  G. 
Nesbitt.    London :  Hatchard  and  Co. 

A  coxnpanion  volume  for  **  The  Peep  of 
Day."    We  cannot  give  higher  commendation. 

Old  Oscab,  the  Faithful  Dog.  By  H.  G. 
Beed.    London :  S.  W.  Partridge. 

Should  be  bound  up  with  "Bab  and  his 
Friends."  The  "  Society  for  preventing  Cruelty 
to  Animals"  should  circulate  it  by  thousands. 

Symbols  of  Chbist.  By  Charles  Stanford, 
Author  of  "  Central  Truths/'  "  Joseph  Alleine," 
Ac-    London :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

A  faithful,  eloquent,  and  experimental  exhi- 
bition of  Divine  truth.  Mr.  Stanford  is  no 
ordinary  thinker ;  and  he  is  as  spiritual  as  he 
is  thoughtful.  Our  readers  will  know  what  to 
expect  in  this  volume  if  they  will  turn  to 
"  Meart  Cheer  for  Home  Son'ow,**  page  248. 
It  is  seldom  we  have  to  welcome  such  an  addi- 
tion to  theological  literature.  The  work  is  a 
treasure  indeed. 

Thb  Pbbachbb*8  Pobtfolio.  Second  Series. 
London :  Marlborough  and  Co. 

Outlines  of  Sermons  by  eminent  Preachers. 
We  can  thoroughly  recommend  them  to  those 
who  can  use  "  Outlines ;"  but  we  would  remind 
all  who  do  use  them,  that  "  what  we  borrow 
from  another  must  be  born  again  in  our  own 
mindsy  before  we  can  call  it  our  own." 

Thb  Beflbx  Bbvefits  of  Missiokabt 
Effobt.  By  the  Eev.  John  C.  Miller,  D.D. 
London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

A  sermon  worthy  of  its  topic.  Those  who 
do  not  interest  themselves  in  missionary  work, 
either  abroad  or  at  home,  sometimes  cavil  at 
what  they  consider  "  telescopic  zeal,"  and  say 
that  "we  have  eyes,  and  hearts,  and  hands, 
and  purses,  for  ^rica  and  Tahiti  but  not  for 


the  sunken  masses  of  London  or  Binmngham." 
Dr.  Miller*s  sermon  appeals  to  facts  whidi 
prove  the  contrary.  He  argues  out,  to  demon- 
stration, the  opinion  expressed  by  Bishop 
Hardiug, — "It  were  hard,  perhaps,  in  aom* 
respects,  to  sav  which  have  been  most  benefited, 
the  heathen  through  us,  or  we  through  them." 

OvcE  AND  Then  ;  or,  Christ  Suffering,  and 
Christ  Perfectly  Glorified.  By  A.  W.  W. 
London :  H.  J.  Tresidder. 

We  would  advise  our  readers  to  make  this 
little  book  a  closet  companion  for  derotional 
purposes.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated. 
Comd  it  not  be  published  in  a  still  cheaper 
form,  as  a  tract  P 

EiFB  FOB  THB  Si<;klb  ;  OF,  A  brief  Day, 
and  a  bright  Sunset.  With  an  Introductory 
Preface,  by  J.  E.  Macduff,  D.D.  London: 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

These  "  Memorials  of  Mademoiselle  Desir^ 
Jallot  "  constitute  a  biographical  gem ;  and  the 
setting  is  worthy  of  the  gem. 

CONFOBMITT  TO   THE  WoBLD.      By  the  ECT. 

Edward  Hoare,  M.A.  London :  Hatchard  and 
Co. 

A  yerj  difficult  subject  treated  in  a  rery  iUi 
and  Scriptural  manner.  We  strongly  reoon- 
mend  Mr.  Hoare's  Address  to  our  reaaers. 

Baptismal  Eeobnbbation  and  the  Final 
Perseverance  of  the  Saints.  A  Letter  of  Bishop 
Davenant's.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  by 
the  Eev.  J.  Allport.    London :  W.  MacintosL 

A  very  valuable  pamphlet*  A  vast  deal  of 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  vexed  question  of 
Infant  Baptism.  iBishop  Davenant  coneludea 
with  Cassander  (De  Bapt,  Iff  ant.),  that  "re- 
generation is  to  be  regurded  far  otherwise  im 
mfants  than  in  adults.^'  Mr.  Allport  has  doM 
good  service  in  his  translation  of  tnia  Letter. 

"In  Hbaven:"  Glimpses  of  the  Life  aai: 
Happiness  of  the  Glorified.  London :  W.Keal'j 
and  Co. 

A  compilation  from  the  works  of  aereral  alib  I 
writers.  We  notice  the  names  of  Dr.  WinaloVt 
John  Angell  James,  and  John  Stooghton. 

The  Pastob  and  thb  Pabibh;  or.  Hi 
Minister  as  Preacher,  Pastor,  Catechiat,  Aft 
By  John  B.  Heard,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Cuztte  rf 
Bdton,  Harrogate.    London :  S.  W.  Partoite 

This  is  a  Prize  Essay.  The  award  of  W 
Himdred  Guineas  to  the  writer  was  made  |^ 
Canon  Miller,  Dr.  Sidney  Smith,  and  the  Bib 
W.  Pennefather.  The  work  does  not  thsralBi 
require  our  criticism :  but  if  our  refertBOi  ll 
it  should  extend  its  circulatioa  amoogpt  fli 
youDger  clergy,  we  shall  be  thankraL  ^11 
abouuds  with  practical  suggestion!,  and  ii  nA 
in  biographical  reminiscences. 

[We  have  received  an  "  lllaininatukg  Coktfj 
Box"  from  Mr.  Beal,  47,  St.  Paul'a  Chnr^yflA: 
We  cannot  "review"  this;  but  we  oaareeott^j 
mend  it  as  the  cheapest  box  of  odlonra  wo  knt 
ever  seen.] 
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lu  the  cvciiiiig,  and  moming,  and  at  noon  day  will  I  pray,  and  that  Instantly ;  and  He  shall  hear  my  voice."— P«.  It.  18. 


WORDS  AND  MUSIC  BY  THE  RKV.   EDWARD   WYNNE, 
(0/  tk€  Rojfal  Academy  qf  Music;  Curate  of  St.  CUmenVi,  Worcester.) 


m 


^^ 


f-  ^W  I*" '  f° " 


i 


Et 


ZJO. 


f-^r 


i     r  ■  f  T 


At       mom,  come     seek     the     Throne:  There   hum  -  bly      kneel     and      pray; 


Wt 


,1,  J  J,  J  J,  pj  f^lfj  ,) 


J  ^,rj : 


^ 


T-f^H^ 


^ 


:?= 


tft;$i 


J-J    I    J^^^ 


H 


Ask        for       new      grace     and    strength,  To        walk    with       God     all         day. 


r~r 


^t=^ 


j ,  °^  >] ,  ^  ^1 


J    .   rJ      ^    .  -^ 


^=^^r+f'  rifj  f?=f^ 


^t 


2. 

At  noon,  come  where  the  flock 
Are  made  to  feed  and  stay ; 

Rest  *neath  the  Shepherd's  shade. 
When  the  "  sun  smites  by  day." 

3. 

At  eye,  with  grateful  hearts, 

For  mercies  on  our  way, 
Round  the  home-altar  praise — 

At  **  heaven's  gate  "  close  the  day. 


4. 

When  darkness  seals  our  eyes. 
Let  each  to  Jesus  say : 

**  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  wakes 
With  Thee  to  watch  and  pray.* 


**Thou  hear'st  me  when  I  call," 
I  fain  would  hear  Thee  say, — 

"  Come,  share  my  joy  and  crown ; 
Arise,  and  come  away." 


OUR  OWN  FIEESIDE. 


TRIFLES. 


BY  JOHN  0.   HELLKB,   D.D.,   BIRMINGHAM. 

'  It  is  but  the  littlenoss  of  man  that  seeth  no  greatness  in  a  trifle."— Pboyerbial  Philosofi 


We  are  living  in  "  sensational"  times, — times 
of  sensational  paragraphs  in  our  news- 
papers; sensational  stories  in  our  works  of 
fiction;  sensational  pictures  in  our  exhibi- 
tions; sensational  dramas  in  our  theatres; 
sensational  risks  of  human  life  in  our  public 
entertainments;  sensational  sermons  from 
our  pulpits. 

Such  times  bring  with  them  the  danger  of 
neglecting  little  things;  ordinary  duties  and 
enjoyments. 

Nature  teaches  us,  on  every  side,  the  great- 
ness of  little  things.  Dewdrops,  raindrops, 
and  snowflakes  are  little  things,  but  great  in 
their  combined  results.  A  paragraph  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Times  gives  us  the 
calculation  of  an  inch  of  rainfall : — 

'*  What  is  an  Inch  of  Rain  ?— The  last  weekly 
retnm  of  the  R^^istrar-^xeneral  gives  the  following 
interesting  information  in  respect  to  rainfall: — 
'Rain  fell  in  London  to  the  amount  of  0*43  inches, 
which  is  equivalent  to  43  tons  of  rain  per  acre. 
The  rainfall  daring  last  week  varied  from  30  tons 
per  acre  in  Edinburgh  to  215  tons  per  acre  in 
Glasgow.  An  English  acre  consists  of  6,272,640 
square  inches ;  and  an  inch  deep  of  rain  on  an  acre 
yields  6,272,640  cubic  inches  of  water,  which  at 
277  "274  cubic  inches  to  the  gallon  makes  22,622*5 
gallons ;  and,  as  a  gallon  of  distilled  water  weighs 
101b.,  tiie  rainfall  on  an  acre  is  226^  2251b.  avoir- 
dupois; but  2,2401b.  are  a  ton,  and  consequently  an 
inch  deep  of  rain  weighs  100-993  tons,  or  nearly 
101  tons  per  acre.  For  every  100th  of  an  inch  a 
t  on  of  water  faQs  per  acre.'  If  any  agricolturist 
were  to  try  the  expeiimeut  of  distributing  artifi- 
cially that  which  nature  so  bountifully  supplies, 
he  would  soon  feel  inclined  to  'rest  and  be  thank- 
ful' " 

Coral,  in  all  the  ezquiaite  delicacy  of  its 
structure  and  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  form, 
is  made  up  of  the  nnited  strong  cells  or  habi- 
tations of  countless  little  insects. 

We  are  going  to  talk  to  our  readers,  not 
sensationally^  but  of  little  things. 
And  I.  Of  UMe  Mnge  in  God's  iedtku/s. 
**Gh>d  hangs  great  weights  upon  slender 


wires."  The  histories  of  Scripture 
in  illustrations  of  this  saying.  The 
incidents  of  Israel's  history  are  iuti 
with  Jacob*s  partiality  for  Joseph,  i 
''coat  of  many  colours,"  with  Joseph's 
and  the  consequent  envy  of  his  I: 
Saul's  lot  and  the  election  of  the  fi 
turned  upon  the  loss  of  a  herd  o 
David*s  greatness,  upon  the  sendl 
few  cheeses  to  his  brethren  in  tb( 
Naaman's  bodily  cure  and  soul's  a 
upon  the  captivity  of  a  Jewish  m 
deliverance  of  the  Jewish  nation  froD 
tion,  under  the  maliginity  of  Hams 
the  contumaciousness  of  Yashti  i 
beauty  of  Esther. 

In  England,  the  great  Beformatioi 
in  some  measure,  upon  a  trifle.  Hen 
had  had  his  scruples  about  bis  mar 
a  minor,  with  his  brother  Arthur's 
and,  when  he  came  of  age,  had  lo( 
protest  with  the  Bishop  of  Wii 
But,  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
re-married  to  her,  and  she  was  crowi] 
passion  for  Anna  Boleyn  provi 
powerful  than  his  qualms  of  conscie 
was  a  main  link  in  the  well-known 
afber  results,  momentous  in  their 
upon  the  Reformation. 

So  thought  Shakspeare — 

**  ClumbfrUun,  It  seems  his  marriage 
brother's  wife  has  crept  too  near  his  consc 

**  Suffolk,  No,  his  conscience  has  crep 
another  lady." 

Henry  VIIL,  Act  1 

Another  poet  writes  of  him— 
'<  And  gospel  light  first  beamed  from  Bok 

Luther  had  been  two  years  at 
He  took  down  many  of  the  books  ft 
dusty  hiding-places.  Among  tbi 
Bible.  •'  In  that  Bible,"  writea  W 
"  the  Eeformation  lay  hid." 

What  book  stands  next  to  tibe 
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Ood  in  its  spread  and  influence?  The 
'•Pilgrim's  Progress."  Few  readers  of  it  are 
igoorant  that,  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  John 
Bunjan  changed  places  with  a  comrade, 
when  his  torn  came  to  stand  sentinel.  That 
comrade  was  shot  at  his  post.  John  Bun  jau 
lired  to  write  his  allegory. 

George  Washington,  when  a  youth,  for- 
bore, in  compliance  with  his  mother's  wishes, 
to  enter  the  British  navy.  How  entirely  did 
liii  after  history  and  his  almost  unique  pat- 
riotiim  hinge  upon  that  dutiful  concession ! 

The  annals  of  scientific  discovery  aud 
inTention  present,  if  possible,  more  striking 
imitanceBof  the ''  great  weights  upon  slender 
vires."  Isaac  Newton,  when  a  boy  at  school, 
ianng  hitherto  shown  but  little  diligence, 
ttt  itimnlated  by  the  kick  of  a  schoolfellow, 
fedeiireto  get  above  him.  The  story  of  the 
ipple  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  wife  of  Galvani,  the  Bolognese,  was 
skinning  frogs  for  soup,  and  chanced  to 
phce  them,  when  skinned,  near  the  cou- 
Inetorof  a  newly  charged  electrical  mocliiae. 
Quncing  further  to  touch  them  with  a 
nlpel  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
nAine,  their  muscles  were  at  once  con- 
idttd  with  violent  spasmodic  action, 
ikhongh  the  conclusions  to  which  this 
■i^e  and  chance  incident  led  Galvnni 
VCK  afterwards  overthrown  by  Yolta  and 
tflttB,  he  was  thus  drawn  into  experiments 
tf  great  interest  and  importance,  and  ffah 
*Mttii  is  identified  with  his  name. 

A  Lancashire  weaver,  James  Hargreaves, 
ttv  a  common  spinning  wheel,  such  as  was 
^  that  time  in  use,  continue  its  motion  on 
the  ground  after  it  had  been  accidentally 
overturned,  and  caught  from  it  the  idea 
tf  the  spinning  jenny. 

And  in  our  own  histories,  when  we  look 

f  kek  upon  the  way  by  which  God  hath  led 

I  s^— all  the  links  in  the  chain  of  His  pro- 

r  lulence^— and  mark  the  bearing  of  events 

;   vUch  seemed  trifles  as  they  occurred,  aud 

were  brought  about  as  it  seemed  by  chance, 

iq^  our  afler  destiny  and  upon  our  lot  at 

this  instant,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  here,  too,  the 

''great  weights  upon"  the ''slender  wires." 

UisDya  man's  marriage,  the  bounds  of  his 


habitation,  his  profession  or  trade,  an  after 
life  of  rapid  prosperity — perhaps  a  colossal 
fortune — has  turned  upon  a  moment  of  time^  , 
a  trivial  incident,  a  seemingly  chance  event. 
Our  parents'  schemings  for  us  anil  our  own  • 
scheming,  our  trusted  patrons  and  prospects, 
have  come  to  nought;  but  God's  trifles  have, 
done  it  all.  and  done  it  far  better. 

II.  Little  things  in  man^s  ditties. 

"  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least 
is  faithful  also  in  much  :  and  he  that  is 
unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much." 
The  faithful  trading  with  the  one  talent 
gains  five  talents,  and  raises  the  servant  to 
the  rulership  of  five  cities. 

Little  things  are  important  as  manifesta- 
tions of  character.  "  Small  creeks,  bays,  and 
inlets,"  says  Canon  Champneys,  "will  tell 
as  surely  whether  the  tide  is  up  or  not,  as 
the  great  ocean  spread  out  before  you,  and 
pouring  its  full  tide  upon  tlie  shore." 

In  truth,  life  is,  to  a  great  extent,  made  up 
of  what  we  term  "  little  things."  Great  and 
startling  things  are  rare  in  our  history  and 
in  our  path  of  duty.  And  the  scrupulous 
conscientiousness,  the  faithful  diligence,  the 
painstaking  accuracy  with  which  little  duties, 
as  we  term  them,  are  discharged,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  a  better  test  of  character  than 
the  exceptional  and  startling.  We  are  very 
far  from  agreeing  with  all  that  Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  Brighton,  wrote,  but  all  will  agree 
that  he  wrote  truly  and  beautifully  when  he 
said : — 

"  There  are  people  who  would  do  great 
acts;  but  because  they  wait  for  great  op- 
portunities, life  passes,  and  the  acts  of  love 
are  not  done  at  all.  Obser\'e,  the  consider- 
atenesB  of  Christ  was  shown  in  little  things. 
And  such  are  the  parts  of  human  life.  Op- 
portunities for  doing  greatly  seldom  occur : 
life  is  made  up  of  infinitesimals.  If  you 
compute  the  sum  of  happiness  in  any  given 
day,  you  will  find  that  it  was  composed  of 
small  attentions,  kind  looks,  which  made  the 
heart  swell,  and  stirred  into  health  that  sour, 
rancid  film  of  misanthropy  which  is  apt  to 
coagulate  on  the  stream  of  our  inward  life, 
as  surely  as  we  live  in  heart  apart  from  our 
fellow-creatures. 

T  3 
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"  Doubtless,  the  memory  of  each  one  of 
us  will  furnish  him  with  the  picture  of  some 
member  of  a  family  whose  very  presence 
seemed  to    shed    happiness:    a    daughter, 
perhaps,  whose  light  step  even  in  the  dis- 
tance irradiated  every  one  a    countenance. 
What    was   the  secret  of   such  an    one's 
power  ?    What  had  she  done  ?    Absolutely 
nothing;  but  radiant  smiles,  beaming  good 
humour,  the  tact  of  diviuing  what  every  one 
felt  and  every  one  wanted,  told  that  she  had 
got  out  of  self  and  learned  to  think  for 
others :  so  that  at  one  time  it  showed  itself 
in    deprecating  the  quarrel,  which   lower- 
ing brows  and  raised  toned  already  showed 
to  be    impending,    by   sweet    words;    at 
another,  by  smoothing  an  invalid's  pillow; 
at  another,  by  soothing  a    sobbing  child; 
at  another,  by  humouring  and  softening  a 
father  who    had    returned  weary  and   ill- 
tempered  from  the  irritating  cares  of  busi- 
ness.   None  but  she  saw  those  things.    None 
but  a  loving  heart  could  see  them.     That 
was  the  secret  of  her  heavenly  power. 

"  Call  you  these  things  homely  trifles,  too 
homely  for  a  sermon  ?  By  reference  to  the 
character  of  Christ,  they  rise  into  something 
quite  sublime.  For  that  is  loving  as  He 
loved.  And  remark,  too,  these  trifles  pre- 
pared for  larger  deeds.  The  one  who  will 
be  found  in  trial  capable  of  great  acts  of 
love,  is  ever  the  one  who  is  always  doing 
considerate  small  ones.  The  Soul  which 
poured  itself  out  to  death  upon  the  cross  for 
the  human  race,  was  the  Spirit  of  Him  who 
thought  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  con- 
trived for  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  and  was 
thoughtful  for  a  mother." 

The  £ev.  Charles  Simeon  was  singularly 
minute  and  exact  in  money  matters.  He 
felt  and  acted  as  a  steward  of  God.  He  kept 
his  accounts  by  what  is  known  among  com- 
mercial men  as  "double  entry;"  and  had 
them  balanced  by  an  experienced  accountant 
three  times  in  the  year.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  discomfited  and  puzzled  by  the  error 
of  a  penny.  Only  a  penny,  reader !  After 
days  of  fruitless  endeavour  to  rectify  his 
mistake,  he  said  to  his  accountant — "  There ! 
Make  it  out  for  me,  cost  what  it  will.    Til 


not  have  my  books  wrong  by  a  peni 
it  out  for  me  you  shall!  and  1*11 
£20!/'  After  much  laborious  invi 
the  accountant  discovered  the  c 
Mr.  Simeon  cheerfully  fulfilled  hi 
and  handed  him  a  cheque  for  £2 
was  more  significant  illustration  gi 
proverb,  "  Take  care  of  the  penni< 
pounds  will  take  care  of  themselvc 

In  the  training  of  children,  it  i 
moment  that  they  be  discipline* 
scientiousness  in  little  things ;  to 
in  little  duties;  to  the  husbandi 
nutes;  to  scrupulous  punctuality;  1 
in  the  pennies;  to  the  observai 
little  courtesies  of  life. 

III.  Little  sins. 

"  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  f 
spoil  the  vines;  for  our  vines  h 
grapes."     A  small  leak  will  sink 

'*  An  earthquake  may  he  hid  to  sp 
The  man  that's  strangled  hy  a  h 

Many  of  our  readers  are  old 
remember  that  the  "  Iron  Duke 
passed  through  a  hundred  fights, 
scathed,  and  who  was  never  severel 
was  once  well-nigh  killed  by  a  par 
in  his  throat.    And  so,  little  sins 
Think  of  the  sins  of  Temper, 
but  a  little  thing  to  utter  a  passi< 
But  that  little  word — of  what 
out  of  water"  is  it  the  beginn; 
"  little  member"  of  which  St.  Ji 
so  strongly — how  great  things  i 
"  How  great   a  matter  *'    its    ' 
kindleth!"      Its  idle   tattlings 
answers,  its  cutting  reproaches 
retorts,  its  piercing  insinuations- 
world  of  lifelong  mischief  and 
they  the  little  causes  ! 

Family  quarrels — between  h 
wife,  between  parent  and  chi 
brother  and  sister ;  the  quarrels 
how  often  are  they  fierce  and  loi 
grounds  of  them  are  such  as  ths 
be  ashamed  to  tell  others,  or  cal 
them  down.  As  Mercutio  says 
wound :  "  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  a 
so  wide  as  a  church  door ;  but 
'twill  serve."     '*  Onli^  half  a  ^ 
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made  many  a  drunkard  and  desolated  many 
n  borne,  and  brought  many  a  man  to  the 
drunkard's  grave  and  the  drunkard's  hell. 
"  He  that  despiseth  small  things  shall  fall  by 
little  and  little." 

"  So  he  transgresseth  yet  again,  and  falleth  by  little 

and  little, 
Till  the  ground  crumble  under  him,  and  he  Binketh 

in  the  gulf  despairing. 
For  there  is  nothing  in  the  earth  so  small  that  it 

may  not  produce  great  things, 
And  no  swerving  from  a  right  line,  that  may  not 

lead  eternally  astray. 
A  landmark  was  once  a  seed ;  and  the  dust  in  the 

balance  maketh  a  difference ; 
A  nd  the  cairn  is  heaped  high  by  each  one  flinging 

a  pebble : 
The  dangerous  bar  in  the  harbour's  mouth  is  only 

grains  of  sand ; 
And  the  shoal  that  hath  wrecked  a  navy  is  the  work 

of  a  colony  of  worms  : 
Yea,  and  a  despicable  gnat  may  madden  the  mighty 

elephant ; 
And  the  living  rock  is  worn  by  the  diligent  flow  of 

the  brook." 

IV.  Little  efforti  to  do  good, 

A  vast  amount  of  possible  good  is  un- 
achieved and  even  unattempted,  both  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  in  the  world,  because 
very  many  do  nothing,  upon  the  plea  that 
they  could,  at  best,  do  but  little.  And  a  vast 
amount  of  money  is  lost  to  God's  cause, 
because  very  many  give  nothing,  upon  the 
plea  that  they  could,  at  best,  give  but  "  a 
mite.'*  Such  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  God*8  work  is  to  be  done,  for  the  most 
part,  not  by  gigantic  efforts  or  princely  gifts, 
occasionally  and  rarely,  but  by  the  combi- 
nation and  the  aggregate  of  Christian  effort 
and  self-denial. 

How  widely  has  the  Bagged  School  effort 
been  diffused  in  Eagland  and  in  Scotland. 
The  share  which  the  Earl  of  Shafteabury  and 
Thomas  Outhrie,  and  John  IVIaegregor  and 
Joseph  Payne,  have  had  in  it,  will  immor- 
talize their  honoured  names  on  the  annals  of 
Christian  philanthropy.  But  it  bad  its  rise 
vith  John  Founds  and  the  ragged  urchins 
whom  he  gathered  round  him.  And  how 
many  a  home  of  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and 
Tice,  is  unvisited !  Many  a  teacher*s  chair 
iA  Tacant  in  our  Sunday-schools,  because—so 
our  church-goers  plead  with  their  pastor — 


they  could  do  so  little.  Such  persons  forget 
that  the  littles  of  twenty  or  thirty  helpers 
combined  would  form  an  aggi'egate  of  in- 
valuable help  to  the  overtasked  and  despond- 
ing pastor. 

Deduct  from  the  income  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  the  pence  of  the  poor, 
cut  off  the  little  rills  which  swell  the  yearly 
stream  from  our  town  and  village  associations, 
and  many  a  missionary  must  be  withdrawn. 
It  is  computed  that  a  penny  a  week  from 
every  householder  in  Britain  amounts  to  half 
a  million  pounds  in  the  year. 

**  Little  droj[)3  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  boundless  ocean,  and  the  beauteous  land; 
And  the  little  moments,  humble  though  they  be, 
Make  the  mighty  ages  of  eternity. 
Little  deeds  of  kindness,  little  words  of  love, 
Make  the  eailh  an  Eden,  like  the  heaven  above ; 
Little  deeds  of  mercy,  done  by  infant  hands, 
Grow  to  bless  the  nations  far  off  in  heathen  lands." 

Let  us  remember  that  it  is  the  servant 
with  the  one  talent  who  is  tempted  to  sloth- 
fuluess.  "We  are  not  responsible  for  not 
having  ten  talents.  That  was  our  Master's 
doing,  who  fixed  our  lowly  lot,  and  gave  us 
little  education,  little  social  position,  scnntj 
influence,  straitened  means,  feeble  healthy 
few  intellectual  gifts.  But  we  are  respon- 
sible for  the  little  which  we  can  do. 

The  private  has  his  place  and  his  work  in 
the  battle,  no  less  than  the  general  in  com- 
mand. And,  if  he  keep  that  place  and  do 
his  work  like  a  good  soldier,  he  has  his  share 
in  bringing  about  the  victory,  and  shall 
wear  his  medal.  The  Wren,  the  Barry,  or 
the  Scott,  who  plans  the  building,  has  the 
greater  responsibility,  and  needs  the  higher 
genius.  But  the  humblest  mason  that  chisels 
a  stone  or  lays  it  in  its  place,  the  humblest 
hodman  that  carries  the  bricks  and  mortar, 
may  look  upon  the  noble  cathedral,  or  upon 
yonder  houses  of  Parliament,  and  say,  "  I, 
too,  helped  to  build  them." 

Tes,  reader,  we  want  the  littles  —  the 
minutes,  the  pennies.  We  shall  have  no 
rivers,  if  we  have  no  rills;  no  showers,  if 
no  raindrops. 

As  you  read  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  world,  take  note  of  Ood's  Trifles^ 
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ee  how  great  thej  are — what  issues 

hung  upon  little  things.     Take  heed 

rifles  in  your  own  duties.     Beware  of 

es  in  sin.    And  neither  withhold  nor 


despise  Trijlei  in  doing  good. 
done  what  she  could.'* 

**  Happy  and  wise  it  the 
thought  existeth  not  a  trifle." 


""She 
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LS  we  showed,  in  a  former  article,  that  our 
)les8ed  Lord's  domestic  character  unfolds 
ihe  best  model  of  an  elder  brother,  so  that 
of  Dives  appears  to  present  one  of  the  worst. 
The  parabolic  portrait  of  the  man,  his  rank 
and  apparel  and  epicurism,  and  his  family, 
are  all  graphically  drawn,  either  from  a 
real  incident,  or  as  the  type  of  a  class  of 
ton-vivants,  notorious  in  Jerusalem,  as  in  all 
great  cities,  ancient  and  modem. 

Taking  the  lessons  of  this  man's  home  as 
they  range  in  the  story,  we  have — 

I.  First,  his  wealth, — "  There  was  a  certain 
rich  man." 

The  unsanctified  affluence  prepares  us  for 
the  waste  and  ostentation  which  follows. 

Though  the  original  distribution  of  the 
lands  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  and 
families  of  Israel,  embarked  the  common- 
wealth on  as  near  an  approach  to  social 
equality  as  possible,  improvidence  on  one 
side  and  frugality  on  another,  the  indolence 
of  this  man  and  the  industry  of  that,  the 
devastations  of  marauders  on  the  frontiers, 
civil  wars  in  the  interior,  the  operations  of 
commerce,  intermarriages,  and  extinctions  of 
families,  in  a  few  generations  wrought  those 
inequalities  inseparable  from  the  fluctuations 
-of  time  and  circumstances.  Hence  the  maxim, 
^'  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  was  as 
much  a  rule  of  Hebrew  life,  as  of  life  in  any 
•other  nation. 

Ood,  in  establishiBg  His  people  in  Canaan, 
with  the  impartial  affection  of  a  Father,  gave 
every  member  of  His  covenant  race  an  equal 
share  in  their  Divine  patrimony ;  but  pro- 
digal waste,  inactive  n^lect,  inordinate 
'Yeniazesi  or  simple  miafbrtone,  soon  occa- 


sioned those  disparities  in  temporal  poi 
sions  which  have  always  more  or  less  prera 
in  human  communities. 

Dives  had  become  rich  probably  by 
heritance,  as  his  "  five  brethren"  appeal 
have  lived  with  him,  in  what  he  describei 
his  ^^  father's  house,"  rather  than  his  o 
Had  he  been  himself  its  builder  up, 
individually  the  originator  of  its  opulei 
men's  pride  of  ''calling  their  l^ids  and  hoi 
by  their  own  names  "  would  naturally  h 
tempted  some  version  of  the  vain-glori 
spirit  which  exclaimed :  ''  Is  not  this  gi 
Babylon  that  /have  built  ?" 

One  often  hears  the  remark,  that  tl 
are  seldom  two  generations  of  misers  in 
cession.     It  is  well  that  it  is  so.     A 
succession  of  hoarders  would  seriously 
judice  the  interests  of  society,  not  os 
abridging  its  circulating  media,  but  in 
ing  monopolies  of  inordinate  power 
hands  of  a  financial  oligarchy.     Tb 
cession  of  the  profuse  scattererund 
mischief  of  the  parsimonious  gathere 
spendthrifb  heir  is  the  roiser^s  post 
retribution:  as  it  is    written, — **' 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  me 
tendeth  to  penury."    Solomon  may 
many  a  sad  example  in  his  eye, 
recorded    his    experience    in    tb 
"There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I 
under  the  sun,  namely,  riches  kc 
owners  thereof   to  their  hurt: 
riches  perish  by  evil  travail;  av 
teth  a  son,  and  there  is  notl 
hand." 

Assuming  the  properly  of  X 
been  hereditary,  perhaps  the  7 
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ulationa  of  an  usurious  or  mercantile 
),  in  the  hands  of  the  present  owner 
being  rapidly  dissipated  in  extravagant 
icious  outlay.    In  some  cases  we  see 

ill  got  is  soon  ill  gone.  The  nn- 
ed  "  riches  make  to  themselves  wings, 
e  away,"  leaving  the  miserable  spend- 
to  feed  upon  husks,  empty  as  his 

and  broken  as  his  heart.  In  other 
the  affluence  honestly  acquired  by 
*able  toil  in  ''a  field  which  the  Lord 
leased,"  is  recklessly  squandered  by 
bhy  inheritors,  whose  vice  eventually 
es  them  to  the  obscurity  from  which 
tue  of  their  progenitor  had  emerged, 
^g  from  the  indications  of  profusion 
house  of  Dives,  his  estate  was  on  the 

0  ruin.  There  are  not  a  few  of  the 
of  ^'  the  haughty  spirit  which  comes 
a  fall."  Strtmge,  that  men  in  so  many 
should  make  "  what  should  have  been 
sir  wealth  (or  well-doiug)  an  occar 
f  falling"  —  that  riches  should  run 
to  rags— enhancing  the  bitterness  of 
ty  by  its  contrast  with  the  abused 
rity  from  which  it  fell.  The  greater 
ssiug  wealth  is,  the  greater  the  curse, 
B  not  improved — ^if  it  be  not  held  as 
steward,  giving  to  every  man  his 
I,  and  to  every  claim  its  allegiance. 
Les  wealth  contraband,  and  therefore 
to  seizure,  if  the  duty  be  not  paid, 
evade  it  for  a  season,  but  a  wholesale 
iog  falls  upon  the  delinquent  at  last, 
rer  knew  a  man  richer  in  the  long  run 

1  parsimony,  nor  a  whit  poorer  for  his 
[ty.  There  are  many  senses  in  which 
J  ^  make  to  ourselves  friends  by  the 
on  of  nniighteousnesB."  It  turns 
I  great  weapon  against  himself,  to 
t  it  into  sanctified  ammunition  on  the 
side.  The  home  of  Dives  would  have 
ill  the  happier  from  the  reflection  of 
homes  made  happy  about  it.  The 
gs  of  the  poor  are  worth  infinitely 
than  all  the  flatteries  of  parasites, 
all,  **  the  blessing  of  Gh>d,"  of  which  a 
KKnr  man's  is  the  lowly  echo,  **  maketh 
id  addeth  no  sorrow  thereto." 

We  have,  seeondlyi  this  man's  yaniiy 


of  parade  :  ^  He  was  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen." 

The  conspicuous  lesson  of  his  home  is  its 
extravagance.  The  purple  was  a  very  costly 
article,  associated  in  fashion  with  the  imperial 
garb  of  Eome.  To  be  "  bom  iu  the  purple  " 
was  a  phrase  importing  a  prince  imperiaL 
To  be  clothed  in  purple  was,  probably,  to 
affect  affinity  with  the  loftiest  rank  in  the 
State. 

Our  Lord  does  not  suggest  that  the 
gorgeous  raiment  was  beyond  the  rich  man's 
means.  In  itself  sinless,  it  became  sinful 
as  one  of  a  series  of  vain  and  selfish  con- 
comitants. It  was  the  uniform  of  the  world, 
because  worn  by  a  man  who  lived  without 
God  in  the  world.  It  was  one  of  "  his  good 
things  which  he  received  in  this  life,"  and 
which  it  is  obvious  he  preferred  to  things 
eternal,  nor  seems  to  have  discovered  his 
error  till  it  was  too  late  to  mend  it. 

How  painful  the  contrast  between  his 
hopeless  petition  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and 
that  of  the  God-fearing  beggar  at  his  own 
gate.  The  "purple  and  fine  linen"  stood 
him  in  no  stead,  whither  he  went. 

Had  he  clothed  the  naked  and  fed  the 
hungry,  feared  God  and  regarded  man,  his 
bravery  of  raiment  would  have  shone  with  a 
splendour  beyond  its  own  brilliant  fabric 
The  beauty  of  the  sun  is  in  the  light  and 
heat  which  he  sheds  abroad  on  other  objects 
below  him.  "Were  he  a  penurious  orb,  con- 
centrating all  his  rays  in  a  selfish  undis- 
tributed unit,  he  might  be  very  glorious,  but 
not  like  the  glory  of  his  Maker,  shining  in 
ineffable  love  and  mercy  on  all  His  works. 
So  it  is  not  "the  purple  and  fine  linen" 
which  imparts  its  true  dignity  to  men  of 
high  estate,  but  it  is  their  usefulness  to  their 
generation,  their  brotherly  kindness,  and  the 
charity  that  yearns  on  to  its  life's  end,  over 
the  woes  and  wants  of  men's  souls  and  bodies. 
These  things  are  the  real  ermine  to  the  robe, 
the  comely  ornaments  which  adorn  and 
ennoble  wealth  and  station.  These  things, 
indeed,  constitute  the  moral  beauty  of  every 
station  in  life,  from  the  highest  to  the 
humblest;  the  being  loving  and  large- 
hearted,  according  to   our   means.     "God 
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accepts  according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and 
not  according  to  what  he  hath  not.*'  The 
same  sacred  treasury  receives  and  sanctifies 
the  rich  man's  gold  and  the  widow's  mites ; 
the  centurion's  synagogue  and  the  Samaritan's 
two  pence ;  the  estate  of  Barnabas,  or  the  cup 
of  water.  In  every  case  it  is  not  the  gift, 
but  "  the  altar  which  sanctifieth  the  gift/' 

As  a  rule,  sumptuous  apparel,  furniture, 
and  equipage  at  home,  leave  little  balance, 
and  less  inclination,  for  charity  abroad.  I 
have  known  men  give  £1000  for  a  painting, 
who  refused  a  guinea  to  a  starving  artist; 
expend  £5000,  and  even  £10,000,  in  build- 
ing and  decorating  their  mansions,  and  decline 
a  tithe  towards  raising  a  House  of  God; 
squander  large  incomes  in  the  frivolities  of 
the  Continent,  bringing  scandal  on  the  name 
of  England  and  on  the  Protestant  faith,  who 
never  in  their  lives  contributed  a  shilling  to 
send  a  missionary  to  the  Heathen,  or  to  help 
a  poor  fellow-countryman  to  go  out  and 
mend  his  fortunes  in  the  Colonies.  Their 
substance  is  lavished  on  their  own  selfish 
indulgencies,  and  God  and  man  are  alike 
defrauded  of  their  dues. 

III.  Mark,  thirdly,  the  man's  epicurism 
in  food:  "He  fared  sumptuously  every 
day." 

His  table  was  not  generously  spread  for 
an  occasional  banquet,  in  festive  celebration 
of  some  public  or  family  rejoicings,  but 
groaned  with  costly  profusion  every  day. 
Some  men  only  eat  to  live ;  others  only  live 
to  eat.  Of  all  the  terrible  and  even  obscene 
mythologies  of  the  Heathen,  who  know  no 
better,  there  is  no  more  grovelling  devotion 
than  that  of  some  nominal  Christians,  whom 
Paul  describes  as  men  "  whose  God  is  their 
belly,  who  mind  earthly  things."  I  cannot 
observe  the  progress  of  this  style  of  sump- 
tuousness  in  English  society  without  regret, 
humiliation,  and  alarm.  Tbe  price  of  a  public 
feast  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  days 
of  my  own  youth,  and  even  then  it  was  an 
immoderate  waste  of  money.  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  historical  fact,  that  an  inordi- 
nate luxury  has  usually  preceded  the  fall  of 
mighty  States,  and  that  it  is  a  special  subject 
of  condemnation  in  both  Testaments. 


What  pains  some  men  take  U 
harder  to  die  and  easier  to  be 
How  much  bettor  for  themselves, 
body,  to  "  use  this  world  as  not  abi 
to  feed  for  health  rather  than  p: 
disease,  incapacitating  alike  the  ph; 
moral  functions  from  their  proper 
Had  the  self-indulgent  surplus 
decent  necessaries  and  comforts, 
ponded  in  charity  to  the  poor  ar 
glory  of  God,  the  benevolence  i 
would  have  beneficially  affected  tl 
happiness,  and  life  of  the  iudividui 
have  left;  a  nobler  mark  on  the  soci 
day,  and  been  reckoned  among  t 
which  for  the  merit  of  the  Savioi 
the  power  of  His  Spirit,  would  havi 
him  friends  by  the  mammon  of  uni 
ness,  that  when  he  failed,  or  died,  th 
receive  him  into  everlasting  ha 
Dives  had  not  secured  a  friend,  ev( 
beggar  that  pled  at  his  gate, 
carnal  revelry  and  riotous  living  of 
house,  there  was  no  thought  fo 
famine  which  besieged  its  doors. 

IV.    It  was  soon,    perhaps  pre 
brought  to  an  end,  by  the  man's  < 
burial :    '*  The    rich    man    died, 
buried." 

It  is  not  written  that  auy  publ 
bemoaned  him,  as  the  loss  of  a  b< 
If  society  had  been  none  the  bett 
life,  it  was  none  the  worse  for  b 
Sometimes,  however,  the  wealth  in 
never  been  bestowed  on  successive 
want  and  misery  in  the  posscFsor'i 
is  ostentatiously  bequeathed  in  sc 
monumental  legacy  to  a  charital 
tution  at  his  decease,  as  if  the  wor 
beneCt  by  his  death,  liko  Samson,  n 
by  his  life  ;  or  else  the  vanity  \\  hid 
tomb  could  not  quench,  should  im 
itself  in  the  posthumous  vain-gloi 
bequest.  But  Dives  seems  to  ha^ 
he  had  to  his  own  brethren,  w 
thought  of  other  people.  One  ca 
imagine  the  costly  parade  of  the 
gilding,  like  a  sunset,  the  partin 
deceased  affluence,  and,  by  a  glo< 
gruity,  its  splendour  following,  as 
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could,  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  closed 
life  of  luxurious  profusion. 

Sut  LazaruSy  though  no  man  saw  it,  had 

far  nobler  obsequies  than  car  and  plume,  and 

purpled  coffin.    "We  know  not  what  poor 

cayalcade  of  mendicantf,  like  himself,  bore 

the  dost  of  their  departed  mate  to  his  obscure 

resting-place.     It  matters    little  how  thej 

dijpoaed  of  the  corpse — angels    were    the 

bearers  who  carried  bis  disembodied  spirit 

into  Abraham's  bosom.       That's  the  true 

funeral  which  a  Christian  should  desire  for 

big  Boul,  whatever  honoiurs  public  homage 

or  private  affection  should  bestow  upon  his 

lones.    Lord  God  of  mj  salvation !  '^  let  mc 

bat  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,"  and  then 

the  burial  is  no  thought   nor  anxiety   of 

nuDf. 

Doubtless  there  was  woe  and  constema- 

tioQ  in  the    rich   man's    homestead,   when 

Death,  who  is  no  "  respecter  of  person?," 

entered,  as  unwelcome  as  he  was  unbidden, 

■od  took  "  their  master  from  their  head." 

Ibe  man's  subsequent  solicitude  to  prevent 

losfire  brethren  from  coming  to  a  like  place 

oftorment,  showed,  at  least,  family  interest 

nd affection ;  for  the  world  will  love  its  own, 

^lament  its  lost  ones,  '*  sorrowing  as  men 

rthout  hope."      There  fell  upon  them  a 

-  KDie  of  blanknesB,  and  darkness,  and   "  the 

Aadow  of  death;"  for  the  destroying  angel 

hd  passed  through  the  midst  of  them,  and 

iht  up  the  stricken  house,  like  a  larger 

Kpolcbre,  in  which  the  dead  seemed  as  if 

^Hoied  for  awhile,  in  the  emblematic  silence 

^d  ijmpathy    of    his    bereaved    kindred. 

Death  without  God,  in  a  house,  is  like  an 

outer  chamber  of  that  region  where  hope 

strer  comes. 

Oh!  you  who  are  living  without  God,  do 

I    J«tt  never  think  of  dying  without  Him  ?  Do 

7011  never  anticipate  the  funeral  morning, 

ud  the  Borrow  without  a  solace,  which  will 

ioentably  add  gall  to  bitterness,  not  only  in 

your  own  soul,  but  in  the  despondent  hearts 

of  all  who  belong  to  you  P    I  have  attended 

•Qcb  homes  without  hope,  as  a  minister  of 

religion,  called  in  to  bury  the  dead,  where 

I  had  never  been  asked  to  speak  a  word 

of  exhortation  or  instruction  to  the  living 


Gallios,  who  "cared  for  none  of  these 
things;"  and  I  have  been  sometimes 
shocked  at  the  utter  insensibility  of  sur- 
vivors, as  if  nothing  out  of  the  common  way 
had  occurred.  At  other  times  I  have  been 
pained  at  the  pious  anguish  which  bewailed 
a  near  and  beloved  kinsman  who  had  died 
and  made  no  sign.  Well  might  the  earnest 
Saviour  warn  such  men  of  a  place  where  there 
shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ! 
Half  its  horrors  are  anticipated  on  the  death- 
bed of  the  impenitent,  and  in  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  kinsmen. 

V.  In  the  case  of  Dives,  the  parable 
uplifts  for  a  moment  the  awful  veil  of  the 
outer  darkness,  to  show  a  glimpse  of  the 
agonies  of  the  lost.  The  fifth  stage  of  his 
story  represents  "  the  rich  man  in  hell,  being 
in  torments." 

Plural  "  torments,"  not  plagued  with  only 
one  miserable  reminiscence  of  ill-spent  years, 
but  with  the  entire  memory  of  a  life  without 
God,  and  of  a  death  without  hope,  a  wasted 
manhood  run  through  in  profligate  oblivion 
of  all  it  should  have  most  remembered. 

Two  lending  elements  of  regret  are  dis- 
closed. First,  those  suggested  by  Abraham, 
**  Bemember  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst 
thy  good  things,"  or  what  you  thought  good 
— whatever  they  were,  you  had  them,  and 
there's  an  end  of  them.  Goblets  of  wine 
were  easier  come  by  then  than  a  drop  of 
water  now.  Then  the  unhappy  man  himself 
suggests  those  "five  brethren"  whom  he 
had  left  at  home,  dreading,  as  well  he  might, 
their  following  him  in  death,  whom  they  had 
followed  in  life.  That  fratricidal  thought  is 
the  sharp  agony  which  points  the  last  utter- 
ance of  his  despair.  His  example  had  led 
them  astray,  but  he  cannot  even  warn  them 
now.  There  are  no  messengers  from  the 
grave,  nor  any  Gospel  there,  for  those  who 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  monitions  here.  It 
is  not  certain  that,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the 
Gospel  would  be  received  even  in  hell.  At 
least,  the  Saviour  affirms  that  a  messenger 
from  the  invisible  world  would  fail  to  per- 
suade those  who  "believe  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets." 

With  this  solemn  assertion  of  the  suffi- 
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ciency  of  existing  means  of  religious 
conviction,  and  of  the  implied  inadequacy 
of  extraneous  sources,  where  the  ordinary 
appeals  of  revelation  fail,  we  conclude. 

There  is  a  questionable  pretence  of  com- 
munication with  deceased  persons,  which 
some  men  believe,  who  do  not  believe  in  au- 
thentic Eevelation.  In  other  words,  if  the 
intercourse  were  real,  the  testimony  of  dead 
men  is  preferred  to  the  written  inspiration 
of  the  living  God.  But  if  the  supposed 
intercourse  be,  as  it  probably  is,  the  merest 
and  most  childish  imposture,  then  modem 
spiritualism  is  a  sleight  of  Antichrist  against 
orthodox  spirituality,  and  serves  to  illustrate 
"  the  strong  delusion  which  believes  a  lie," 
and  rejects  the  witness  of  infallible  truth. 
The  Devil's  jealousy  of  God's  oracles  has 
always  urged  him  to  set  up  his  own.  During 
the  ages  that  Christendom  was  all  but  de- 
prived of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  these  preten- 
sions of  direct  systematic  communications 
with  the  dead  were  unheard  of,  except  in 
the  rarest  and  most  isolated  instances,  but 
the  universal  circulation  of  Bibles  in  our  day 
has  obviously  compelled  the  Spirit  of  evil  to 
adopt  some  competing  agency,  and  hence  the 
spurious  growth  of  spiritualism.  "  If  they 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead."  Then  Satan  lets  them  rise,  or 
seems  to  do  so,  though  the  God  of  Abraham 
would  not  permit  it.  It  answers  the 
Tempter's  purpose  either  way.  Be  the 
phenomena  real  or  unml,  the  parties  prac- 
tised on  are  not  persuaded  on  the  Lord's 
side,  though  they  are  persuaded  of  the 
actuality  of  the  signs,  or  writings,  of  the 
dead,  who  are  conjured  up  through  the 
medium  who  conducts  the  fiu*ce.  AIslb  for 
the  prostitution  of  human  wit  when  once 
Divine  wisdom  is  ignored !  Old  adversaries 
of  the  Gospel  called  it  '*  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,"  but  what  folly  ever  equalled 
this  recent  specimen  of  the  foolishness  of 
pretence? 

It  18  not  among  the  poor  and  unlearned 
this   foUy  has   hitherto  gained  a  footing. 


Whenever  they  have  been  brought  undei 
religious  influence,  their  sympathies 
formly  side  with  the  associations  of  Las 
and  Abraham's  bosom.  And  it  is  wortl 
consideration  of  the  wealthy  and  educj 
that  it  was  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  1 
own  class  in  his  torments,  a  request 
refused,  and,  more  than  that,  condemne 
hopeless  and  useless,  which  bears  the  nea 
analogy  to  the  professions  of  spiritual 
Insomuch,  indeed,  that  spiritualism 
Scripture  are  so  wholly  at  variance  that 
who  believes  the  one  cannot  in  simpli 
and  godly  sincerity  believe  the  other.  Betw 
them  is  a  contrariety,  deep  and  impassabl 
the  great  gulf  fixed  between  Lazaros 
Dives,  bridged  over  by  no  possible  interc 
munication,  so  that  **  they  who  would  c< 
from  the  one  to  the  other  cannot,"  ai 
fear,  in  most  cases,  u?ould  not,  if  they  cou 

From  the  desolate  home  of  Dives  sound 
longer  the  shout  of  revelry,  but  a  still  si 
voice  echoing  in  the  ear  of  careless  ii 
ference,  '*  If  ye  believe  not  Moses  and 
prophets,  neither  will  ye  be  persua 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  Be 
the  Gospel,  and  there  ''remaineth  no  d 
sacrifice  for  sin,  but  a  fearful  looking  fo 
judgment  to  come ;"  when  sin,  alas !  sha) 
its  own  sacrifice,  burning  indeed  in  fire  f 
heaven,  but,  like  the  bush  in  Midian,  bun 
but  not  consumed, ''  where  their  worm  d 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched!" 

May  that  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  M 
and  the  prophets  take  of  the  things  of  Ch 
found  alike  in  Pentateuch  and  prophecy, 
show  them  unto  us,  in  Him  **  of  whom  M 
in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  J 
of  Nazareth."  He  is  the  only  Spirit  wl 
commimications  are  of  any  avail  to  a  si 
but  believing  soul.  May  He  first  inspire, 
then  answer,  the  prayer — O  God,  give 
Thy  Holy  Spirit,  t  hrough  Jesus  Christ 
only  Lord  and  Saviour!  «  Give  me  nei 
poverty  nor  riches,  feed  me  with  food 
venient  for  me,  lest  I  be  liill  and  deny  1 
or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  i 
of  God  in  vain." 
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Chapter   XVI. 

home  at  last. 
.     .    .    loveliest  village !     .    .     • 
m  have  I  paused  on  every  cliarm, 
kcred  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
ir-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
nt  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hilL  " 
Oliver  Goldsmith. 

DFERN,  Jirir.,  had  grown  tired  of  look- 
for  the  postman,  and  often  left  home  in 
ning  before  the  delivery  of  country 
Jirough  the  London  districts  had  been 
sd.  On  the  second  day  after  the  events 
ja  our  last  chapter,  he  had,  before  leay- 
lerine-street  for  the  day,  expressed  his 
when  he  should  see  once  more  his 
lllage ;  and  Margaret  had  as  usual  sug- 
bat  possibly  that  event  might  be  nearer 

expected.  But  this  sort  of  talk  had 
almost  a  habit,  and  neither  of  them 
.  much  meaning  to  it.    The  morning 

was  taken,  and  the  city  clerk,  in  no 
lerful  mood,  reached  his  place  of  busi- 
isual. 

L  o'clock,  Mr.  Banks  stepped  out  of  h\a 
le  carriage,  and,  with  a  hasty  nod  to 
idfem,  passed  through  the  counting- 
.to  his  own  private  room.  Precisely  at 
e  instant  a  porter  touched  Mr.  Eed- 
rm  very  slightly,  and  said,  "A  lady 
'  see  you,  Mr.  Eedfem." 
dy  wants  to  see  me,  William  ?  " 

sir,  she's  standing  near  the  door; 
e  her  just  behind  that  big  bale." 
s  no  other  than  Margaret.  She  had 
fore  been  on  the  premises ;  but  there 
now,  without  doubt. 
Br — black  bordered — was  in  her  hand. 
9  it  to  her  astonished  husband  without 

It  spoke  for  itself;  she  did  not  open 
.  The  pith  of  its  two  principal  para- 
an  thus: — 

r  father  is  dead. 

id  you  a  ten-pound  note ;  for  as  yoa 
me  to  me  at  once,  you  may  want  it.  I 
ilona  in  the  world. 

"  Your  loving  Mother, 

"Elizabeth  Bsdfbbh." 

as  confusion  that  day  at  Catherine- 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
rning  Mr.  Bedfem,  with  his  wife  and 


child,  bade  a  temporary  adieu  to  Miss  Groves, 
and  were  soon  seated  in  the  coach  that  was  to 
take  them  home. 

The  letter  from  Bedfem's  mother  was  so 
short,  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  glean  from 
It  any  information  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  old  man's  death.  They  learned  the  details 
for  the  first  time  from  some  one  whom  they 
met  on  their  way  from  the  village  to  Three- 
Lane  End  Farm,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
inquest. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  deplorable  story.  It  was 
proved  that  the  deceased  had  left  the  Stag's 
Head  at  Stavesley  very  late,  and  that  he  had 
vowed  to  "spin  along"  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  The  coroner  and  jury  had  examined  the 
ground;  and  it  was  evident  to  all  that,  in 
endeavouring  thus  to  "  spin  along,"  the  wheel 
of  the  gig  had  come  in  contact  with  a  large 
stone  lying  by  the  side  of  the  lane  leading 
down  to  the  farm,  and  that  Mr.  Bedfern  had 
been  pitched  out  head  foremost.  His  death 
must  have  been  instantaneous,  and  a  verdict 
was  returned  accordingly.  The  funeral  took 
place  a  few  days  after  the  inquest. 

Young  Mr.  Bedfem,  his  widowed  mother, 
Margaret,  and  dear  little  Herbert,  were  all  now 
under  one  roof.  How  fervently  Mi^rgaret  had 
prayed  that  they  might  be  ftUrfvid  to  meet 
again  at  the  old  homestead !  jttr  wishes  were 
realized ;  but  under  what  paii^^  circumstances  I 
The  grandmother,  whose  affif 
only  child  had  so  long  pi 
loving  messages,  now  embraced  her  pet,  but 
while  she  fondled  she  lamented,  for  her  heart 
was  oppressed  with  overwhelming  sorrow. 

Some  days  passed,  and  the  grief  attending 
the  distressing  bereavement  could  no  longer 
defer  the  revelation  of  the  embarrassment  which 
surrounded  the  inmates  of  the  farm.  Bedfem, 
indeed,  would  willingly  have  remained  under 
the  impression  which  the  Tempter  had  already 
suggested,  and  which  indolence  and  selfishness 
prompted  him  to  indulge  even  at  such  an  hour, 
that  he  was  taking  an  upward  step  on  the 
world's  ladder.  But  the  delusion  was  speedily 
to  be  dissipated  by  the  stem  reality.  In  very 
truth  the  unlooked-for  blow  was  to  the  widow 
not  only  bereavement,  but  beggary.  For  years 
past  she  knew  there  had  been  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  the  rent  as  the  pay-day 
came  round,  but  her  husband  had  concealed 


»n  for  her  son's 
expression  in 
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much,  and  now  licr  prospects  were  darker  than 
she  could  possibly  hare  anticipated. 

In  fluch  an  emergency  her  son  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  get  things  ptraight.  Head- 
strong, impetuous,  and  selfish,  liis  judgment  or 
counsel  would  not  be  worth  mucli.  The  widow 
naturally  shrank  from  communicating  to  him 
the  state  of  affairs;  and  in  the  first  instance 
made  Margaret  acquainted  with  the  plain  truth 
as  far  as  she  knew  it  lieraelf. 

Great  was  Margaret's  surprise.  In  her 
j-ounger  days  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  her  intended  husband's  father  as  a 
wealthy  man— wealthy,  as  comi^ared  with  some 
others— with  her  own  father,  for  instance,  who 
had  been  kept  poor  by  a  large  family.  Of 
course  she  had  long  ago  learned  that  her 
father-in-law  was  not  so  well  off  as  she  had  at 
first  expected;  but  she  was  astonished  to  find 
that  matters  were  in  so  ruinous  a  condition. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  she  realized  the 
unpleasant  truth,  than  she  resolved  to  prepare 
her  husband  for  the  disappointment  she  knew 
he  would  experience. 

Little  Herbert,  the  only  member  of  the 
household  who  had  been  able  to  appreciate  the 
delightful  change  from  London  to  thr  country, 
had  been  rambling  about  all  day.  and  the  family 
were  sitting  in  the  second-best  parlour  of  the 
farm-house ;  when  Mrs.  Eedfern,  Sen.,  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  begin  a  conversation  with 
her  son,  asked  her  grandchild  if  he  would  like 
to  live  with  her  always. 

"Oh  yes!"  replied  Herbert,  with  child-Iiko 
glee ;  "but  wc  must  all  be  h.re  too." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  I  wish  it  could  be  so."  said 
Lis  grandmother,  heaving  a  deep  sigh.  And 
then,  turning  to  her  son,  slie  asked  tremulously, 
"Do  you  know,  Thomas,  what  Mr.  Fellgato 
wanted  me  for  when  he  calli'd  this  after- 
noon?" 

The  ice  was  broken  ;  the  question  was  put 
quietly,  although  with  some  abruptness. 

"Something  not  very  pleasant,  mother," 
replied  Kcdfern ;  "  at  least  I  fancied  so  from 
the  curt  way  in  which  he  spoke  to  you.  "What 
has  he  got  to  be  put  out  about?  Is  it  anything 
that  concerns  Larkins?  I  overheard  some- 
thing that  Fellgate  was  whispering  to  him  in 
the  other  room  on  the  day  of  the  funeral ;  I 
couldn't  quite  make  it  out,  and  was  going  to 
ask  you  if  there  was  any  truth  in  what  he  said." 

"Dear,  dear!"  exclaimed  the  widow,  be- 
coming quite  agitated  and  shedding  tear:*,  "I 
liope  and  traat  that  cruel  man  is  not  letting 
everybody  know  how  our  affairs  stand — it 
wcQld  almost  kill  me  to  hear  that  he  has  dono 


[       "What  can   he   have  got    to  tellr— tWs 
I   what  I  don't  understand/'  said  Kedfem. 
I       His  mother  answered  by  a  convulsive  so!). 
which  distressed  Margaret  so  much  that  ?he 
began  to  cry  too. 

"Ah,  Thomas,  if  you  did  but  know  air 
•—another  sob. 

"All  ic/iaf?*'  exclaimed  Kedfem.  almost 
fiercely;  and  he  shifted  about  in  Lis  chiir 
uneasily.  "  Has  he  been  wronged  in  anj 
way  ?" 

"No,  Thomas,  he  is  not  wronged — not  at 
prejteuf,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say." 

"  AY  hat,  is  it  about  money  7  I  never  knev 
that  you  owed  him  a  farthing." 

"  No,  Thomas,  your  father  would  never  tell 
you— he  knew  you  had  trouble  enough  of  vow 
own,  and  that  Margaret  would  fret  about  it; 
but  I  must  tell  you  now,  and  the  truth  is,  there 
has  been  a  debt  to  Mr.  Fellgate  for  years,  tud 
I  can  hardly  see  how  he  is  to  be  paid." 

Ecdfern,  with  a  bewildered  look,  tnmeJ 
towards  his  wife,  and  she  gazed  anxiously  it 
him.  What  he  luid  heard  was  scattering  to 
the  winds  his  most  cherished  schemes.  Pi>or 
Margaret  knew  the  real  state  of  her  husband's 
feelings,  and  how  bitterly  he  would  feci  tlie 
stroke. 

His  mother  continued  speaking  —  "Yon 
remember,  Thomas,  the  money  you  had  wbct 
you  married  ?" 

"Ask  Margaret  if  aJie  remembers  it,"  ex- 
claimed Eedfcrn.  "  Do  you  think  we  shall 
ever  forget  it  ?    I  wish  I  had  never  seen  it."* 

"Y'ou  must  not  say  so,  Thomas.  It  mu 
meant  for  the  best,  although,  as  things  kare 
turned  out,  it  would  seem  that  the  money  vai 
thrown  away,  or  worse  than  thrown  iwjt. 
There  ought  to  have  been  more  inquiry  into 
Mr.  ClisscH's  character  before  the  money  wu 
advanced.  I  objected  at  the  time,  and  yonr 
poor  father  was  angry ;  and  you  must  remea' 
ber  you  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  srttlei 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  pmdeit 
measures." 

Kedfem  was  on  the  point  of  answenflj? 
angrily,  when  one  of  the  farm  lads,  who  bad 
been  down  at  the  village  rather  late,  entrreJ 
the  room  with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  whiehk 
said  was  given  him  by  "Master  Eowlsndfor 
Missis." 

It  was  an  account  for  £35  for  groceries  asd 
other  articles,  had  from  Mr.  Rowland,  a  giwvr 
at  Stavesley,  during  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.4.  Itcdfern  handed  it  to  her  soiii  oi 
looked  at  him  over  lier  spectacles. 

The  cloud  on  his  countenance  beeitt 
darker  and  darker. 
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Ghaftkb  XVII. 

THB  BBIOHTBNXKa  FB08FECT  0VEBCA8T. 

''  Wlttt  recompenae,  0  Loxd !  must  I  expect 
V^bo  all  my  life  Thy  qoickeniug  laws  neglect?" 

St.  And&sw. 

MiKOiBET  was  thankfuUfoT  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Eowland's  bill, 
&nd  ihe  now  attempted  to  divert  the  conver- 
ulion  into  another  channel.  '*  Look !  '*  she 
cried, "  see  how  the  little  darling  sleeps  !  " 

As  8he  spoke  she  pointed  at  Herbert,  and 
lassed  her  fingers  lightly  through  his  curly 
luur.  Bedfern's  attention  was,  for  the  moment, 
tbsorbed ;  but  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  brook 
tb  postponement  of  the  information  now  being 
giTen  him  bit  by  bit,  and,  looking  away  from 
tb  ehild,  he  asked  his  widowed  mother  very 
ibniptly  to  go  on  with  what  she  was  about  to 
■J  when  the  bill  was  brought  in. 

"Ton  were  telling  us  something  about  the 
Boney  I  had,  mother." 

Tea,  dear,  I  was ;  and,  although  you  never 
bew  it,  ik€U  money  was  borrowed  for  you  by 
ywr  father :  he  borrowed  it  of  Mr.  Fellgate." 
"Borrowedit  of  Fellgate!"  gasped  Eedfern; 
"ibt  was  that  for  P" 

"You  will  hear.  Your  father  had  suffered 
*  Tery  heavy  loss  some  years  before,  and  he 
lerer  got  the  better  of  it." 
"But  what  occasion  had  he  to  borrow  with 
■^  a  farm  as  this  to  live  upon,  and  money 
|Mnng  to  him  now  and  then  from  Uncle 
ttbrd  as  well  P  I  can't  make  it  out." 
"Of  course  you  can't.  I  know  it  must 
little  you.  Twice  the  sum  you  had  from  him 
O^  to  have  been  nothing  to  us." 

"But  look  at  this  very  man— this  Fellgate, 
vko  seems  to  have  got  you  completely  under 
b  thumb :  his  farm  was  never  equal  to  this, 
ttd  yet  ke  has  saved  money — thousands  they 
\   feOme." 

"Thomas,  don't  excite  yourself:  somebody 
Might  overhear  you.  What  you  say  about 
Kr.  Fellgate  is  true  enough.  I  believe  he  puts 
Jnge  sums  of  money  into  Stavesley  bank  every 
WBfw  and  then ;  but  how  does  he  get  it  P  I  can 
goeis  where  some  of  it  comes  from ;  but  I 
k>pe  jfoa  would  not  like  to  got  rich  in  the  same 
my- 

" Indeed!  what  does  he  doP  He  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself." 
"But  ikere  are  two  ways  of  doing  that," 
lemarked  Mrs.  Bedfern  the  elder.  She  was 
flfirmid  she  miglxt  say  something  against  her 
oeighbour  which  would  be  much  better  left 
unsaid  ;  but,  not  to  leave  her  remark  unfinished, 
the  added,  " There  is  mans  way,  and  there  is 


Ood's  way.  I  am  not  going  to  decide  which  is 
Mr.  Fellgate's  way,  but  of  this  I  am  certain — 
when  he  lends  to  anybody,  he  charges  very 
high  interest  for  his  money.  Nobody  loves 
him,  and  many  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  him. 
I  hope  he  may  deal  considerately  with  us. 
Would  that  we  had  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  him!" 

At  tliia  point  the  family  council  was  a  second 
time  disturbed.  The  servant  entered  to  bring 
in  supper. 

There  was  but  little  conversation  after  the 
repast.  Eedfem's  tlioughts  were  busy,  and 
gradually  he  brought  himself,  in  spite  of  all 
he  had  heard,  to  the  delusive  persuasion  that 
things  could  not  be  so  bad  as  his  mother's 
account  represented.  Instead  of  rallying  him- 
self to  meet  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
encountered,  his  indolent  nature  speedily 
blinded  the  eyes  of  his  judgment,  and  invited 
the  ruin  which  he  ought  to  have  striven  to  avert. 

Sunday  came — the  Sunday  following  the 
funeral.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  place, 
the  mourners  all  attended  church.  People 
who  never  entered  the  courts  of  God's  house 
at  any  other  time  were  to  be  seen  joining  the 
congregation  on  these  occasions. 

The  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased  sat 
in  the  family  seat.  Once  more  !Redfem  listened 
to  the  familiar  service  of  early  days,  which  he 
had  so  long  wilfully  neglected.  Eemembrances 
of  the  past  rushed  upon  his  memory,  and  con- 
science for  the  time  spoke  faithfully  to  the 
transgressor.  When  the  sermon  began,  his 
attention  became  riveted.  It  was  evidently  a 
word  in  season  to  all. 

Kedfern  saw  his  mother  and  his  wife  hide 
their  faces  in  their  handkerchiefs,  and  was 
himself  greatly  moved.  In  truth  that  sermon 
— and  it  was  long  before  he  heard  another — 
was  not  forgotten  by  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 
The  precious  seed  was  deposited,  although  in 
thorny  ground. 

Chiptee  XVIII. 

AN   UNWELCOME  GUEST. 

*•  Happy  thou, 
If,  though  thou  didst  not  beat  thy  future  brow. 
Thou  couldst  well  see 
What  present  things  required  of  thee. 
They  ask  enough  ;  why  shouldst  thou  further  go  ?" 

Herbert. 
Service  was  over,  and  a  few  village  friends 
gathered  round  the  widow  and  her  family  in 
the  quiet  churchyard.  As  they  lingered  there 
while  the  bulk  of  the  congregation  moved 
homewards,  Margaret  met  with  several  of  the 
playmates   of  her  childhood.     Some  of  them 
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were  now,  like  herself,  mothers ;  and  as  she 
listened  to  the  few  whispered  words  which  told 
the  stoiy  of  their  lives  since  she  had  last  seen 
them — ^no  life  is  withont  its  own  peculiar  trials — 
her  own  lot  seemed  less  unhappy  than  she  had 
sometimes  thought  it.  Kedfern,  too,  surrounded 
by  some  of  his  old  acquaintances,  might  have 
learned  the  same  lesson,  had  not  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Fcllgate  driven  his  thoughts  in  another 
direction.  The  presence  of  the  family  creditor 
was  like  an  overhanging  cloud,  darkening  the 
prospects  for  the  future  in  which  he  would 
fain  have  indulged. 

Sedfem  passed  a  disturbed  night,  and  rose 
late  on  the  following  morning.  When  he  came 
down  he  went  to  the  open  door,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  prospect.  Ho  took  a  careful 
survey  of  every  object  familiar  to  him  from 
his  youth.  Not  a  single  nook,  not  a  single 
sound,  escaped  him.  For  a  moment  he  forgot 
his  cares,  and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  crept 
over  him  as  he  thought  of  the  contrast  his 
London  life  presented  to  the  scene  before  him. 
Whilst  thus  occupied  with  his  dreamy  thoughts, 
a  summons  from  little  Herbert  called  him  to 
the  breakfast  table. 

Margaret  and  his  mother  both  welcomed  him 
with  a  smile,  as  he  approached  them  with  a 
lighter  step  than  usual.  Tliey  might  have 
thought  thisit  he  and  the  world,  hitherto  so 
unking  had  shaken  hands  with  each  other, 
and  were  once  more  good  friends.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  meal  commenced,  when  Sarah 
entered,  and  announced,  without  much  cere< 
mony,  "Mr.  Fellgate  wants  to  see  the  missis." 

The  mistress  looked  inquiringly  at  her  son 
and  daughter,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Since 
you  both  know  what  he  comes  about,  you  had 
better  hear  what  he  says."  Then  turning  to 
the  servant,  she  added,  "  Ask  Mr.  Fellgate  to 
step  in." 

The  whole  party  rose  as  he  entered,  and 
received  the  great  man  very  ceremoniously. 
Even  little  Herbert  felt  constrained  to  put 
down  his  diminutive  knife  and  fork,  and  look 
grave,  as  became  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Fellgate  was  not  by  any  means  a  bash- 
ful man:  few  money-lenders  are  as  diffident 
and  considerate  as  they  might  be.  He  at  once 
addressed  himself  to  Mrs.  Bedfem  the  elder, — 

"You  will,  I  know,  excuse  my  calling  so 
soon*  Mrs.  Bedfem,  but  you  may  remember 
I  said  last  Saturday  that  I  would  look  in  to- 
dajy  and  I  quite  forgot  then  that  I  had  to  be 
lome  miles  away  by  eleven  o'clock." 

"I  had  not  forgotten  it, Mr.  Fellgate, although 
I  did  not  expect  you  quite  so  soon.  It  was  my 
iatentioa  to  look  over  your  papers  with  my 


son  in  the  course  of  the  morning ;  but  as  i 
are  here  I  must  tell  you  before  I  go  into 
matter  that  my  dear  husband  has  left  lus  aff 
in  so  unsettled  a  state,  that  I  fear  it  will 
some  time  before  we  shall  make  out  what 
plans  were ;  but —  " 

"Plans!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fellgate,  "I  doc 
if  he  ever  had  any ;  his  only  plan,  so  far  si 
was  concerned,  was  to  get  hard  cash  out  of  o 
Why  didn't  he  insure  his  life  P  I  often  spo 
to  him  about  it,  but  he  would  never  do 
Had  he  taken  my  advice,  there  would  now 
something  for  you  and  others  to  fall  back  upoi 

As  Mr.  Fellgate  concluded  these  remai 
he  glanced  from  mother  to  son,  as  if  he  expeel 
a  reply  from  the  latter. 

"  You  shall  not  lose  a  penny,  sir,"  affim 
Mr.  Thomas  Kedfern,  with  warmth,  and  so 
importance  of  tone  and  manner.  "I  will  ta 
care  that  you  are  paid  every  farthing  my  fail 
borrowed  of  you." 

"If  you  can  see  your  way  to  that,  sir," » 
Mr.  Fellgate,  "  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I  will  a 
upon  you  again,  Mr.  Eedfem,  in  a  day  or  tir> 
when  we  will  go  into  particulars  and  make  tl 
needful  arrangements."  And  again  apologisii 
for  intruding  so  early,  he  wished  them  "  got 
morning." 

"  Thomas,"  said  the  widow  in  alarm,  ai  scm 
as  Fellgate's  back  was  turned,  "how  mm 
you  talk  so  foolishly?  Where  is  the  moiu 
you  have  promised  so  faithfully  to  oome  ffoa! 

"Oh,  leave  that  to  me.  If  the  farmwa 
do  it,  I  know  what  will.  I'll  go  to  Um 
Eicluurd«  and  get  what  we  want  out  of  him." 

"  Your  Uncle  Eichard  I  You  will  get  nothi 
from  him,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Bedfem theeldi 

Margaret  at  this  point  ventured  to  remind  hi 
husband  that  he  had  promised  to  be  in  hoa/k 
on  the  following  morning,  and  that  it  woaUl 
necessary  he  should  write  and  explain  to  X 
Banks  the  cause  of  the  delay.  She  saw  i 
danger  of  losing  his  situation  in  LondflB,l 
was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  g^uard  against  i 
added  trouble  this  would  bring  upon  them,  ll 
Eedfem  had  already,  in  his  own  mind*  xeiclil 
that  he  would  not  go  back  to  London  at  aUt* 
Margaret's  remonstrance  failed  to  induee  U 
even  to  write  a  letter. 

He  had  really  persuaded  himself  that  hit  qpp 
cation  to  his  uncle  Eiohard  would  pnfm  fl 
cessful.  Too  indolent  to  help  hima^,  ke  hm 
it  comparatively  easy  to  build  a  oaatk  in  te  I 
and  already  he  seemed  to  have  laid  lua  kfl 
upon  his  uncle's  cheque,  which  waa  to  flKill 
claims  of  the  unwelcome  creditor  wkoae  fj 
had  disturbed  the  morning  repaat. 
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aOD    IN    SITMMEK. 


SiATiD  on  the  gnssj  slope  of  one  of  the  two 

liilh  that  oTeriook  a  wild  picturesque  dell,  ,1 

Heir  the  busy  stir  of  ants  near  me,  and  many  a 

"tlinlling  song  from  the  happy  birds  that  have 

-tteir  habitation  in  the  woodland  hard  by.    The 

naahine  abore  and  around  is  bright  and  warm  : 

thB  air,  soft  and  balmy,  is  laden  with  a  grateful 

fngnmce ;  and,  from  some  cause  or  other,  pro- 

\Mj  from  the  heat,  there  is  a  weight  upon  my 

eyei  that  will  no  longer  let  them  rest  on  the 

Yfhme  of  delightful  essays  I  hare  in  my  hand. 

KererthelesSpthe  hour  shall  not  be  an  idle  one. 

Here  is  a  volume  open  before  me,  large  enough 

lor  the  most  roving  eyes  to  keep  within  compass 

of  iti  pages.    What  has  this  yolume  to  say  as 

to  the  glorious  Summer  that  is  now  reigning 

»i«rthelandP 

Bat  hare  I  a  perfect  right  to  stay  here  and 
Annate  among  the  pleasing  scenes  and  voices 
nnmd  me?  Certain  of  my  cynical  friends 
■ight  deem  me  an  idle,  sensuous  dreamer,  for 
M  doing.  And  yet,  have  they  no  powers  of 
^iritual  insight  P  Are  their  souls  torpid  or 
ivilysed,  that,  as  they  look  out  and  listen 
ttmgh  the  avenues  of  the  corporeal  senses, 
%  see  and  hear  nothing  that  draws  them  on 
J  ^  aeditate  and  adore  ?  And  what,  though  they 
;  1^  dream  a  little,  tooP  It  would  not  harm 
W  80  to  do,  if  only  there  should  enter  into 
loir  musings  so  much  of  that  blessed  reality 
%nid  the  grave  as  should  prompt  them  to 
:  ■gage  afresh  in  life's  earnest  work,  when  the 
mming  is  over. 

I  am  reminded,  indeed,  that  great  and  pious 

•ai  and  women  have  not  been  wanting  in  our 

vodd,    who  have    religiously    shut   out   the 

omer — as  some  unwelcome  intruder— from 

ftcir  studies  and  their  cloisters.    But  why  did 

ftqr  this  ?    Because,  from  feelings  of  personal 

iBworthinen,  they  would  not  take  the  gifts 

Aod  hdid  out   to   them  in  His   open  palm. 

Idigion'a  food  to  them  was  only  meditation 

A  tiwir  wen-thumbed  holy  books,  persevering 

p^ers,  dreairy  seclusion,  and  asceticism.    I 

■Mild  not  deny  that,  in  their  dull  routine  of 

Iskiei,  they  walked  with  God,  and  were  ac- 

Clpted  of  Him.    But  it  is  mournful  to  feel  that, 

fa  dieir  heavenward  soarings,  they  should  have 

Muted  themaelTes  from  the  study  of  a  volume 

[ftrt  nnft  hare  greatly  aided  them;  and  have 

itvoi  them  some  transient  glimpses  withal,  for 

'Mr  rsfreshment,  of  the  nature  of  Heaven 

itadf.    It  ifl  moumfiDd  to  feel  that  such  as  were 

Itueal  and  the  nans  of  Port  Boytd   should 


have  barred  the  doors  of  their  souls  so  per- 
versely a^irninst  the  living  Summer.  As  one 
well  says :— "  The  great  Creator,  who  has  pro- 
vided so  wisely  and  abundantly  for  all  Hii 
creatures,  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  infinitely 
better  than  we  do  ourselves;  and  there  is 
neither  sense  nor  merit,  surely,  in  churlishly 
refusing  to  partake  of  that  ample  entertain- 
ment, sprinkled  with  delicate  perfumes,  gar- 
nished with  roses,  and  crowned  with  the  most 
delicious  fruit,  which,  we  now  know,  was  not 
only  specially  prepared  for  us,  but  also  got 
ready,  as  nearly  as  we  can  judge,  for  the 
appointed  hour  of  our  appearance  at  the  feast. 
This  we  also  know,  that  when  the  Divine  Man 
came  into  the  world,  He  did  not  refuse  the 
temperate  use  of  any  of  these  luxuries."*  So 
are  we  constituted  that  we  need  variety  of  food 
for  the  sustenance  of  even  our  spiritual  life: 
and  that  is,  at  best,  not  only  a  gloomy  and 
perrerted,  but  a  superficial  and  ignorant 
religion,  which  denies  to  the  soul  athirst  for 
Grod,  in  its  passage  through  the  wilderness  of 
life,  refreshment  from  Summer  strolls.  Summer 
skies.  Summer  bloom.  Summer  sunsets,  and 
Summer  showers  ;  which  keeps  it  rigidly  to  the 
hot,  scorching  sands  of  the  waste,  and  allows  it 
no  restinsj-placos  on  the  green  oases. 

Surely  the  Summer  is  full  to  overflowing  of 
God— in  its  benign  influences  and  in  its  varied 
symbols.  The  great  unseen  heart  that  heaves 
and  throbs  in  it,  that  causes  it  almost  to  breathe 
and  speak  to  us,  is  that  of  Divine  beneficence. 
Why  is  it  that  when  the  lips  of  the  poet  are 
touched,  as  it  were,  with  a  coal  from  the  altar, 
he  sings  about 

**  The  murmurs  of  the  distant  rills, 
Tfie  Sahhafh-silence  ofilie  hills, 
And  all  the  quiet  God  hath  given, 
Without  the  golden  gates  of  heaven  ; " 

or  that  when,  escaped  for  a  brief  period  from 
the  pressure  of  the  hot,  heavy  hand  of  Care 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  strolls  at  his  leisure,  in 
garden  or  meadow,  such  fancies  as  these  find 
utterance : — 
"A   life-fraught    balm   these    flower-lips  breathe 

around, 
A  something  holy  sanctifies  the  ground : 
For  do  not  Nature's  vestals  worship  give 
To  Nature's  God,  who  bids  their  beauties  live  ? 
Rich  odours  are  their  thanks,  and  meekly  there 
They  lift  their  brows,  or  bend  their  heads  in  prayer." 

♦  Hugh  Miller's  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,*'  p.  47. 
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Are  these  indeed  mere  baseless,  visionary 
fancies  P  Is  it  a  fancy,  that,  because  Summer 
objects  may  have  no  tongue,  they  have  there- 
fore no  testimony  to  bear  to  the  God  of  Sum- 
mer? Is  it  that  man,  in  some  extravagantly 
poetical  humour,  apostrophizes  them  as  tJiough 
he  saw  them  endued  with  life  and  conscious- 
ness ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  knows  that 
he  is  only  indulging  himself  in  airy,  unsub- 
stantial fiction?  Let  some  think  so  if  they 
will.  For  me,  I  believe  that  God  gave  Summer 
bloom,  fragrance,  and  beauty,  in  order  that  He 
might  thereby  silently,  but  emphatically,  make 
known  His  Omnipotence  to  subdue  the  troubled 
sea  of  human  life  into  restfulness ;  to  change 
its  bloom  into  brightness,  its  buddings  of 
yearning  hope  into  a  calm  and  glorious  fruition. 
I  believe  that  God  has  given  to  us  Summer 
beauty,  fruitfulness,  and  power  of  imparting 
happiness,  brief  as  is  the  period  of  its  duration, 
as  a  token  that  He  can  remove  all  cloudiness 
from  its  skies,  all  blight  from  its  fruitage,  and 
render  that  perfect  and  eternal  that  now  is  but 
imperfect  and  transient.  I  believe  that  in  the 
Summer,  we  have  spread  out  before  us  pages 
full  of  precious  symbols,  given  to  minister 
comfort  and  hope  to  the  yearnings  of  our 
immortal  nature.  I  grant  that  our  way  lies 
very  much  over  graves  and  pitfalls  here  below, 
and  that  the  light  ofttimes  is  not  so  clear  as  we 
would  fain  have  it  to  be.  But  when  I  bring  to 
bear  the  sunlight  of  Divine  Bevelation  upon 


our  earthly  summers,  I  gather  up  some  of  ^ 
welcome  meanings  that  lie  half-hidden,  K 
seen,  beneath  their  partial  darkness.  I  I:] 
that  there  is  the  same  mutual  adaptat 
between  our  yearnings  after  what  is  beaut), 
and  blissful,  and  enduring,  and  all  that  i 
Summer  promises  us  of  these  things  in  its  pi 
sant  sights  and  sounds,  aa  there  is  between  i 
structure  of  the  bird's  wing  and  the  atix 
sphere,  for  motion  in  which  it  is  so  nicely  a 
exactly  designed.  I  would  as  soon  belies 
when  I  look  at  the  feathers,  now  firmly  eo] 
pacted  together,  now  yielding  to  the  tighte 
touch  of  the  air,  or  at  the  beautiful  curve  mac 
to  serve  the  two  purposes  of  the  bird's  aseez 
and  descent  in  its  aerial  journeys,  thatGoc 
the  great  Designer,  intended  no  such  mutiu 
connection  or  adaptation  to  exist,  as  that  then 
is  no  mutual  connection  or  adaptation  betweei 
my  love  of  seeing,  hearing,  or  tasting  tbi 
which  is  pleasurable,  and  the  rich  glories  ol 
Summer.  I  believe  that  nothing  can  be  mon 
plainly  evident,  to  the  man  with  whom  is  '*  t]u 
secret  of  the  Lord,"  than  that  it  was  divind] 
intended  he  should  derive  pleasure  and  piofi 
from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Summer,*- 
pleasure  and  profit  not  altogether  of  the  "  eart 
earthy,"  but  flowing  from  thoughts  about  thi 
land  warmed  and  brightened  by  no  create 
sun,  of  whose  glories  our  summers  in  this  stai 
of  our  probation  are  full  of  silent  but  expra 
sive  symbols.  J.  C.  Boycb,  MA. 


PRACTICAL   EDUCATION:   ITS   SEASONS,   SUBJECTS,   AND   EFFECTS. 

BY  THE  REV.   JOHN  CUMMING,   D.D.,    F.R.S.B. 


Thb  most  popular  theme  of  the  age  is  the  least 
understood.  We  are  persuaded  that  many 
important  distinctions  are  too  commonly  con- 
founded or  overlooked,  so  that  unconscious 
injury  is  perpetrated  from  the  best  of  motives 
and  with  the  most  benevolent  of  designs. 

There  are  three  great  divisions  of  time  or 
climacterics  in  the  education,  growth,  and  pro- 
gress of  the  young.  First,  there  is  the  era  of 
impression  in  infancy  and  childhood,  extending 
to  two  or  three  years  of  age ;  secondly,  there  is 
the  era  of  training,  extending  to  about  ten 
years  of  age ;  and,  thirdly,  there  is  the  era  of 
teaching,  which  is  continued  till  death. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  era  of  impression  P 
All  mothers  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
infants  know,  and  can  testify  how  sensitive  is 
the  infant  heart — how  instantaneously  recep- 
tive of  an  impression  from  the  minutest  object 


or  faintest  shadow  that  by  the  merest  acciM 
passes  over  it.  So  true  is  this,  that  charadflp 
seem  to  be  formed  long  before  there  is  intdt 
gence,  and  outlines  are  sculptured  on  the  iaM 
heart  which  the  wear  and  tear  of  after  JMII 
are  utterly  unable  to  expunge  or  to  efface.  0 
seems  as  if  the  very  countenance  of  the  paici^ 
or  look  of  the  nurse,  lefl  upon  the  babe  ia  th 
cradle  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  Itia  M 
by  naturalists  that  you  cannot  strike  a  ajiH 
of  snow  with  your  foot  without  causing  % 
vibrate  all  the  particles  of  the  round  ^A 
itself;  a  cloud  cannot  cross  the  sky  on  a  nnOjt 
summer  day,  without  making  an  imprenioii  • 
the  green  grass  field  over  which,  it  aweept*  1 
this  be  true  in  the  physical,  it  is  no  leti  ao;  j 
the  moral  world :  the  cloud  that  sweepa  on 
the  countenance  of  the  mother  may  lesra  \ 
impression   on    the   heart  of  the  child  i  l 
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accidentally  given  by  a  look  may  not 
out  its  effect ;  such  an  impulse,  how- 
nute  and  triyial  it  may  appear  to  us, 
re  a  lasting  and  indelible  impression, 
refore  would  urge  on  every  nurse,  and 
S8,  and  mother,  to  whose  hands  is  en- 
a  charge  so  precious  as  the  rearing  of  a 
id  whose  ultimate  influences  for  good 
no  one  can  exaggerate,  that  a  sombre 
gloomy  countenance,  an  angry  expres- 
ly  be  formative  and  creative  of  influ- 
)on  the  charge  committed  to  their  care, 

0  labour  in  after  years  may  be  able  to 
'  witlu 

herefore,  the  presence  of  a  mother  or  a 

1  the  nursery,  in  the  midst  of  infants, 
uiny  and  a  joyous  presence.  Bather 
f  the  splendours  of  the  drawing-room 
ike  the  nursery  gloomy,  dark,  and  un- 

Let  its  furniture  be  bright ;  let  flowers 
t;  let  it  be  not  a  dim  but  a  bright, 
B  light ;  let  the  soothing  accents  of  song 
music  be  heard  in  it,  for  great  men  and 
en  have  often  remarked  that,  when  they 
rgotten  all  that  transpired  in  infancy, 
',  song  that  was  sung  in  the  nursery  by 
T  has  perpetuated  its  musical  echoes  in 
arts,  as  if  to  teach  us  that  infant  songs 
rsery  rhymes  are  child-like  but  not 
things,  and  so  productive  of  deep  and 
>nt  impressions.  We  have  heard  of 
who  were  able  so  to  paint  the  most 
e  landscapes  that  the  outlines  were 
i  when  finished ;  but  that  the  moment 
ere  exposed  to  the  sunlight  they  sp- 
in all  their  beauty.  Nurses,  govem- 
lothers,  guardians,  whoever  may  have 
}  of  infants  under  three  years  of  age, 
the  painter  of  old  whose  boast  it  was 
painted  for  eternity.  They  are  tracing, 
tly,  it  may  be  unsuspectedly,  upon  the 
e  tablets  of  the  infant  heart,  outlines 
he  glare  of  life  will  bring  up  into  pro- 
U  and  which  all  the  wear  of  life  will 
>e  able  to  expunge.  The  mind  of  a 
»ts  its  lessons  at  school;  but  the  heart  of 
gets  its  polarity  in  the  cradle,  in  the 
,  and  at  its  mother's  breast, 
nust  next  consider  the  era  of  training ; 
period  in  the  life  of  a  child  which 
from  two  or  three  to  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
■  age.  Till  a  child  is  ten  years  of  age, 
we  teach  from  the  book,  and  the  more 
I  by  example,  the  more  conformably  we 
the  peculiarities  of  the  infant  nature. 
hocking  sights  not  the  least  so  is  what 
I  a  precocious  child;  and  that  parent 
ondenta  ds  his  duty  nor  understands 


the  nature  of  the  child  committed  to  his  care, 
who  stimulates  its  already  feeble  intellect,  and 
over-excites  its  whole  mentali  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual force ;  and  thus  mskes  it  a  prodigy  in 
the  nursery,  that  it  may  be  a  fool  when  it 
enters  upon  the  work  of  active  and  of  busy  life. 
During  the  first  ten  years  the  less  we  teach 
children  from  a  book  the  better.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  have  a  backward  child ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  we  find  children  at  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age  scarcely  able  to  read,  with  no  bright 
thoughts,  giving  expression  to  no  brilliant 
remarks,  we  might  often  be  right  in  con- 
gratulating the  parents;  but  when  we  find  a 
child  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age  preter- 
naturally  brilliant,  it  is  a  call  to  watchfiilness ; 
and  a  warning  too,  for  such  excessive  stimulus 
of  the  mind  tends  to  disorganize  the  unformed 
brain,  to  weaken  all  its  powers;  and  instead 
of  assisting  its  education,  we  are  positively 
impeding  it  in  the  greatest  possible  degree. 
Teach  a  child  obedience;  teach  and  inspire 
joyous  thoughts ;  train  it  to  practices  that  are 
just,  and  beautiful,  and  true  ;  but  do  not 
stimulate  its  intellect.  The  brain,  as  any 
physician  will  tell  us,  ia  not  properly  formed 
till  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years ;  and  if  the 
brain  be  the  working-hand  of  the  mind,  and  we 
exhaust  that  organ  by  excessive  toil,  we  treat 
it  in  a  way  in  which  we  would  not  treat  the 
child's  foot  or  the  child's  hand.  We  take  oare 
of  inferior  organs,  that  we  do  not  overtask  their 
strength :  why  then  should  we  suffer  an  organ 
more  important  than  them  all  to  be  overtasked 
and  exhausted  F  injuring  the  child's  health,  and 
neglecting  the  main  duty,  which,  under  ten  years 
of  age,  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  train  the  child. 

The  importance  of  this  training  is  so  great, 
that  all  teaching,  even  when  the  child  is  capable 
of  being  taught,  will  be  worthless  if  we  omit  it. 
A  gardener  is  not  satisfied  with  giving  the  vine 
a  random  direction ;  he  trains  it  upon  the  wall 
in  the  direction  which  he  wishes  it  to  pursue. 
A  recruit  would  never  become  a  soldier  by 
studying  the  usages,  the  laws,  or  the  articles  of 
war.  Were  a  recruit  placed  in  action  with  no 
other  training  than  the  knowledge  derived  in 
the  academy  of  the  different  matters  connected 
with  siege,  defence,  and  assault,  the  fibrst  roll 
of  musketry  would  frighten  him,  the  first  smoke 
of  the  enemy's  camp  would  make  him  a  run- 
away. A  sailor  never  can  be  taught  navigation 
in  the  school  only ;  were  a  man  taught  in  the 
school  only  how  to  act  on  deck  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  he  would  lose  all  self-possession  when  it 
blows.  We  train  the  soldier  and  sailor  as  well 
as  teacli  them.  And  what  common  sense  ap- 
plies to  professions  it  no  less  teaches  us  to 
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apply  to  Uiat  higlier  object, — the  caltivatioo, 
the  training,  and  tuition  of  the  young. 

It  if  easy  to  see  how  thia  training  is  possible 
in  childhood,  whUe  it  becomes  impossible  in 
after  years.  The  gnarled  oak  that  has  battled 
with  the  breeze,  and  basked  in  the  sunbeams 
of  a  hundred  years,  no  giant  can  change  or 
alter ;  but  when  it  was  a  sapling,  a  child  might 
hare  bent  it  in  any  direction  that  he  pleased. 
The  mighty  riycr,  as  it  nears  the  sea,  defies  all 
alteration  in  its  course;  but  if  we  go  to  the 
mountain  from  which  it  leaps  a  tiny  and  a 
silver  rill,  we  may  guide  it  as  we  like.  It  is  so 
with  the  child ;  you  may  give  the  child,  before 
ten  years  of  age,  any  direction  that  you  please ; 
you  may  make  or  you  may  mar  that  child;  for 
the  acts  of  the  child*  often  repeated,  become 
the  practices  of  the  man,  and  the  practices  of 
the  man  become  the  habits  of  old  age,  and  thus 
those  habits  are  fixed  and  perpetuated  for  ever. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  great  importance  of 
training  at  that  age  when  the  child  will  soon 
leave  its  leading-strings,  and  begin  to  think, 
reflect,  and  be  capable  of  being  taught.  And 
while  we  are  thus  training  the  child,  and  avoid- 
ing what  has  been  already  indicated,  the  peri- 
lous work  of  teaching  even  what  is  good,  lest 
we  over-stimulate  the  brain  through  which  we 
must  teach, — ^let  us  remember  that  even  a  child 
imder  ten  years  of  age  is  not  incapable  of 
understanding  just  what  we  do  not  want  him 
to  understand,  and  of  learning  just  where  we 
do  not  wish  him  to  learn.  If,  therefore,  parents 
wish  to  avoid  inflicting  irreparable  injury  upon 
the  sensitive  and  susceptible  mind  of  the  child 
we  are  training,  but  not  yet  teaching,  let  them 
take  a  piece  of  useful  advice.  Never  say  a 
word  in  the  hearing  of  children  under  ten 
years  of  age — for  of  such  we  are  now  speaking 
— ^which  you  do  not  wish  them  to  understand. 
A  child  understands  far  more  than  it  can  ex- 
press or  than  we  imagine;  and,  at  all  events, 
if  you  have  used  at  random  an  expression 
which  you  do  not  wish  your  child  to  under- 
stand, do  not  attempt  to  give  the  words  you 
Lave  uttered  an  au^ble  twist  in  the  opposite 
direction;  for  the  child  has  sagacity  to  see 
through  the  trick,  and  one  act  of  detected 
hypocrisy  will  leave  a  shadow  on  its  mind  that 
you  will  never  bo  able  to  efface. 

It  is  essential  to  rule  children  less  by  law, 
and  more  by  love.  Neither  your  nursery  nor 
your  school  ought  to  be  planted  on  Mount 
Sinai ;  your  child  should  bo  taught  to  walk  not 
by  bribes,  but  by  obedience  and  trust.  But  if 
you  say  to  your  children,  "  Do  this,  and  I  will 
punish  you ;  do  that,  and  I  will  reward  you," — 
that  is  a  mercenary  treatment.    We  should 


train  and  teach  children  the  habit 
confidence  in  parents,  and  show  i 
confidence  leads  to  reward ;  we  are  t 
ing  children  under  a  purer  and  bette 
in  a  brighter  sunshine;  and  your  ch 
what  you  bid  it,  just  because  it  is  al 
that  you  will  bid  it  do  what  is  rigl 
reward  will  be  added. 

There  is  an  interesting  incident  in 
Cecil,  the  celebrated  minister  of  ! 
Chapel,  Bedford-row.  His  child  had 
f  ul  necklace.  He  said  to  her  one  da] 
only  ten  years  of  age,—"  Throw  tha 
in  the  fire."  The  necklace  cost  a  go 
money ;  the  child  seemed  very  mucl 
but  as  her  father  had  never  bid  he 
was  wrong,  she  was  so  satisfied  that  1 
be  some  meaning  in  it  which  she 
penetrate,  that  she  threw  it  into  tL 
fortnight  afterwards  he  bought  her  i 
worth  twice  the  money,  and  gave 
and  he  said,  "  You  did  first  what  I 
because  you  had  confidence  in  me ; 
the  reward  of  such  confidence."  I 
young  children  we  should  never  ass* 
gion  with  what  is  sombre  and  n 
beyond  what  is  absolutely  neccssai 
worthy  Christians  never  speak  of  i 
their  children  without  looking  ver 
and  in  some  cases  almost  very  sulky, 
were  something  about  religion  very  : 
not  very  easy  or  pleasant  to  be  tall 
This  is  the  way  to  make  children  i 
nuns,  for  we  associate  religion,  the 
inspiration  of  the  universe,  with  wl 
ventual,  ascetic,  and  gloomy.  Int€ 
doctrines  with  all  life's  festivals  and 
the  sunshine  as  well  as  with  the  t 
life's  dial,  at  bridals  as  well  as  i 
You  need  not  make  religion  a  masqv 
accept  for  a  preacher  a  mere  mastc 
monies;  yet  you  may  have  in  thi 
public  worship  a  brightness  of  hope, 
of  feeling,  a  joyousness  of  heart, 
enable  the  young  to  see,  what  they 
at  discovering,  that  religion  has  mac 
only  a  wiser,  but  also  a  much  happie 

Another  very  important  duty  is 
make  anything  in  religion  or  conn< 
religion  a  punishment.  It  is  most  ii 
say  to  a  child,  "  You  have  done  wroi 
fore  go  and  learn  a  hymn,"  or,  *'  You 
in  something;  therefore  you  must  go  a 
to  memory  a  collect."  This  is  a  destr 
scription ;  it  associates  prayer  with  wh 
it  makes  that  which  should  be  happinc 
vilege  to  be  all  pain.  Parents  ought 
mm^  as  possible,  amusement  for  thei 
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There  are  parents  wLo  hare  got  the  notion 
thai  their  children  ought  not  to  be  amused. 
let  soeh  persons  go  out  at  epring-tido  to  the 
common  or  to  the  fields,  and  look  at  the  young 
lambs;  see  how  they  play.  It  is  as  necessary 
and  as  natural  for  a  child  to  play  as  it  is  for 
it  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  walk ;  and,  if  we  do  not 
proTide  for  what  Nature  has  inspired  as  a 
beaatiful  and  beneficent  instinct,  it  will  provide 
for  itself,  either  then  or  afterwards,  more 
objectionable  substitutes.  Therefore,  find 
amiuement  for  children  as  a  sacred  duty ;  find 
it  at  home,  and  then  it  will  be  less  sought 
abroad.  Let  home  by  all  means  be  solemn, 
bat  do  not  let  it  bo  conrentual  and  sad. 
Home  may  be  happy  without  being  an  opera ; 
there  is  a  solemnity  which  is  not  sadness,  and 
tbere  is  an  enjoyment  which  is  not  theatrical ; 
and  common  sense,  inspired  by  Christian  prin- 
aple,  irill  guide  every  parent,  and  gorcrness, 
and  guardian  of  children  to  what  is  right,  and 
JQst,  and  proper  in  this  respect.  So  much  for 
tbe  training  of  children. 

The  third  branch,  one  more  intelligible  and 
obrioos,  and  one  perhaps  which  we  are  all  more 
competent  to  grasp,  is  the  teaching  of  childi-en. 
^™  are  wo  to  teach  children  P  Teach  them 
*eiiUr  knowledge  most  certainly.  To  rail 
Hiinit  secular  knowledge  looks  as  if  God 
*fw  in  the  sanctuary  only,  but  not  in  the 
*ule world;  as  if  He  were  only  in  the  Bible, 
^  not  in  all  books  that  truly  describe 
■itore's  broad  and  beautiful  phenomena.  Wo 
*uh  the  young  to  be  taught  history,  to  be 
Ixght  all  forms  of  literature  and  science,  and 
iQthat  constitutes  what  is  called  secular,  or 
•fttyday  knowledge ;  we  only  complain  when 
•ea  teach  this  exclusirely,  or  when  they  teach 
U 10  that  they  exclude  from  it  that  which  ought 
toiaipire  and  ennoble  it — Scriptural  instruc- 
^  Christianity  is  truly  liberal,  and  eschews 
wgotiy;  but  it  is  also  truly  uncompromising, 
^  therefore  it  asserts  and  maintains  the 
**eiiity  of  Tital  and  essential  truth.  Teach 
Pn  children,  therefore,  when  they  arc  capable 
of  being  taught,  that  Ioto  is  force,  that  right  is 
^  the  long  run  might,  that  benerolence  is 
'BaDj  happiness,  and  obedience  the  greatest 
'faction  that  can  be  reaped  in  this  world. 

Ihere  are  thousands  of  children  who  hare  no 

(Heats,  or,  what  is  worse,  parents  that  are 

lottDy  indifierent  whether  their  children  be 

^ht  right,  or  taught  wrong,  or  taught  at  all ; 

kt  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  that  hare  the 

knn»  to  gire  liberally  those  means,  that  such 

dfldreii  may  be  suitably,  efiiciently,  and  pro- 

Jmd/  taught.    We  should  try  to  bring  up  from 

the  depths,  from  the  deep  strata  and  the  sub- 


soil of  London  and  our  great  cities,  those  now 
hidden  gems  that  may  be  so  polished  that  they 
will  flash  the  light,  and  find  a  place  in  a 
brighter  world.  Better  fill  our  country'  with 
well-instructed  men  than  cover  it  with  basilicas, 
cathedrals,  and  palatial  residences.  The  last 
fire  will  calcine  the  noblest  edifice  that  man  can 
raise;  but  no  fire  can  scathe  the  humblest 
orphan  that  wo  have  well  and  wisely  educated. 
When  we  read  of  children  brought  before  our 
police  courts,  and  sentenced  to  Bridewell  or 
penal  punishment  for  their  own  misdoings,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  whatever  their  crime 
be,  and  wc  would  not  deny  or  extenuate  it, 
the  great  responsibility  rests  somewhere  else. 
Consider  the  real  case  of  the  neglected  poor 
children;  they  are  brought  into  a  world  in 
which,  as  far  as  their  horizon  goes,  there  is  no 
bright  sunshine,  no  welcoming  congratulation  j 
and,  alas !  most  terrible  reversal  of  nature's 
instinct,  when  a  mother  does  not  rejoice  that  & 
man  child  is  born  into  the  world.  When  that 
child  begins  to  be  able  to  move  about,  it  never 
sees  what  children  ought  to  see,  a  beautiful 
toy.  And  that  father,  who,  coming  home  from 
business,  buys  toys  on  his  way  for  his  children,, 
we  may  believe  to  be  a  judicious  and  wise 
father.  But  that  ])Oor  child  has  nerer 
had  a  toy;  it  has  never  heard  the  soothing 
notes  of  a  mother's  lullaby ;  if  it  cries,  it  is 
beaten;  if  it  feels  pain,  it  is  unsympathised 
with.  A  wretched  blanket  covers  it  by  night,, 
and  is  its  only  clothing  by  day;  and  in  the- 
words  of  an  old  nurse,  "  The  children  of  the 
poor  are  dragged  up,  they  are  not  brought  up." 
Now,  that  poor  child,  never  taught  the  beauty 
of  truth,"  or  the  atrocity  of  a  lie,  comes  to  grow 
up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age ;  the  police- 
constable's  eye  has  been  early  upon  it,  because 
he  knows  that  it  is  a  victim  for  him.  It  has 
one  day  to  starve,  the  next  day  to  beg,  and  the 
next  day  to  steal.  It  is  brought  before  a 
magistrate  ;  it  is  sent  to  Bridewell ;  and  what 
is  the  result  ?  It  comes  out  of  Bridewell 
worse  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  finds  in  Bridewell 
a  comfort,  a  warmth,  and  a  decency  that  it 
never  found  in  its  own  home ;  and  it  is  literally 
true  in  the  debased  districis  of  our  metropolis, 
that  children  will  positively  steal  in  order  to 
get  back  to  prison,  because  they  aro  better 
taken  care  of;  and  present  themselves  to  the 
gaolers,  telling  them  they  are  too  happy  to  get 
back  again ! 

Were  our  rulers,  our  statesmen,  our  sena- 
tors, whose  words  have  weight,  to  make  the 
homes  of  the  honest  poor  more  healthy  and 
better,  and  lay  less  out  upon  Bridewell,  and. 
more  upon  St.  Giles's,  they  would  do  muclu 
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more,  more  than  they  expect,  for  the  eleyation 
of  our  country,  and  the  inspiration  of  its  popu- 
lation with  a  love  that  will  not  falter,  and  an 
admiration  that  will  not  grow  cold. 

If,  then,  such  things  are  taking  place  around 
us,  what  is  our  duty  P  It  is  to  be  teachers  of 
these  children.  Erery  husband  who  has  no 
children  of  his  own,  ought  in  his  own  prirate 
heart  to  determine  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  out- 
cast, the  uneducated,  and  the  poor.  Every  one 
who  is  neither  a  husband  nor  a  parent  ought 
to  feel  it  his  duty,  his  sacred  duty,  to  aid  in 
beneficent  educational  works.  Do^we  wish  the 
taxation  that  we  complain  of  lightened  P  The 
schoolmaster  is  worth  a  dozen  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  in  accomplishing  this.  One 
good  schoolmaster  will  save  the  expense  of  two 
gaolers ;  and  a  few  cheap  schools  will  render 
unnecessary  some  of  those  magnificent  Bride- 
wells, which  look  like  palaces  for  the  great  and 
good  instead  of  prison-houses  for  the  criminal. 
The  expense  of  the  punishment  of  crime  is 
tenfold  the  expense  of  its  prevention.  We 
appeal  to  men  of  business.  Do  you  wish  ap- 
prentices, clerks,  porters,  that  you  can  trust ; 
men  that  will  not  be  young  Robsons  or  ger- 
minating Bedpaths,  but  honest,  industrious, 
dutiful*  to  you,  trustworthy  when  anything  is 
committed  to  their  hands  ?  Then  help  forward 
the  education  of  the  young.  We  do  not  expect 
that  every  child  we  turn  out  of  the  very  best 
schools  will  prove  a  perfect  saint,  a  martyr,  or 
a  hero ;  but  we  do  maintain  that  in  any  large 
town,  however  degraded  and  debased,  juvenile 
vagrancy  may*  be  almost  put  an  end  to  by 
multiplying  ^schools  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  and  the  vagrant.  Merchants  who  hzve 
goods  at  sea  would]  sleep  more  sweetly  by 
night,  and  be  less  perplexed  by  fears  by  day — 
and  perhaps  their  insurances  at  Lloyd's  would 
be  lighter,  if  they  had  honest  sailors,  trust- 
worthy captains,  and  all  the  guarantee  that 
moral  character  can  give.  Do  we  wish  to  have 
in  our^^belovedJQueen's  navy  trusty  sailors,  in 
her  army  heroes  who'^will  reflect  honour  on  the 
colours  of  their  country  P  Do  we  wish,  in 
short,  to'use  the  popular  aphorism,  to  have  the 
right  men^in  the  right  place,  always  and  every- 
where? We*can;only  advance  our  object 
through  sound  education.  Do  wo  wish  what  is 
talked  [of  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament,  the 
reformation  of  Parliament  P  What  is  the  best 
way  of  doiog  it  P  If  people  were  to  exercise  a 
little  common  sense,  they  would  see  that  our 
members  of  Parliament  must  be  just  what  the 
electors  are ;  and  if  we  can  only  secure  Chris- 
tian, patriotic,  enlightened  electors,  we  must 
have  enliglitcncfl,  patriotic,  and  upright  repre- 


sentatives in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  w> 
electors  are  what  we  should  be,  and  do  oi::; 
duties,  we  may  depend  upon  it  there  willl^ 
none  to  represent  us  but  those  who  truly  a^ 
justly  do  so.  In  this  age  of  ours,  and  in  t^ 
country,  and  under  our  constitution,  a  mem^ 
of  Parliament  is  less  a  legislator  and  more 
agent  of  the  people,  who  are,  after  all,  the  ^^ 
legislators ;  and  we  know  well  that  a  law  p*-^ 
by  a  unanimous  Parliament,  if  it  hav^ 
response  in  the  conscience  of  the  people^  ^ 
never  be  honoured  or  closely  observecl 
them.  It  is  now  found  to  be  fact,  that  tUe  3 
that  binds  is  generated  by  the  people  that  ^ 
bound  by  it;  the  force  of  any  Law  has 
strength  and  its  root  in  the  moral  oonfcien^^ 
the  people.  Great,  therefore,  ia  the  neoea^i^ 
in  this  country,  of  all  countries  upon  earttB-^  < 
an  educated,  enlightened,  and  intelligent  po ^^ 
lation.  We  may  remind  those  who  tread,  tb 
loftier  levels  of  this  world,  that  much  of  ib 
splendour  that  shines  above,  is  dependeai^  oi 
the  stability  of  what  ia  hid  below.  The  hxgh^ 
ranks  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  ih^. 
are  not  affected  by  the  popular  currents ;  th^ 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that  tii^ 
may  leave  St.  Giles's  to  demoralisation,  degc^ 
dation,  and  moral  wreck,  and  stiU  be  safe  ^ 
Belgravia.  But  they  are  utterly  mistaken,  l!^ 
one  can  rise  in  the  air  above  the  law  of  attra-^ 
tion  or  gravitation.  If  the  earth  be  eonvuUt^ 
the  foundations  of  their  castle  are  sure  to  ^ 
shaken  ;  if  the  basis  of  the  pyramid  be  sh^ 
tered,  the  apex  will  not  remain. 

By  each  doing  what  he  can,  aU  will  be  ^ 
complished  that  is  possible.    In  general  we  mi^ 
too  much  beset  with  transcendental  notioiaai- 
we  have  too  great  an  idea  that  if  we  could  bu.:*. 
some  magnificent  castle  in  the  air,  a  wonderv 
transformation  would  take  place.     But  oa 
brick  laid  upon  the  earth  is  a  greater  contrilji* 
tion  to  that  castle,  than  if  we  built  it  in  cat 
dreams  a  thousand  times  over  in  the  air;  and 
if  each  individual  would  only  do  what  he  esa 
towards  the  grand  result,  that  grand  refold 
would  be  achieved.    They  are  the  tiny  der- 
drops  glistening  on  the  heather-bell  that  cooiti- 
tute  the  rills  that  pour  down  the  mountain  - 
brow,  that  in  their  aggregate  form  the  Hig^ 
land  stream,  that,  swelled  by  other  tributiM 
form  the  great  river,  which  bean  the  nattfioi 
the  world  on  its  bosom,  and  the  treasum  o( 
Australia  and  California  to  our  shorai.   Itil 
by  the  aggregate  of  little  liberalitiea  thaians* 
nificent  results  are  thus  triumphantlj  aekiafsd. 

There  are  deserts  that  lie  not  acrois  the 
ocean,  but  in  the  midst  of  our  own  metvopoliti 
there  are  jungles  not  in  India,  but  in  jMktk 
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into  which  no  sunshine  penetrates.  I  Let  us 
study  not  the  distant  heathen  alone,  but  those 
amongst  ourselres,  who  know  life  only  in  its 
burdens,  not  in  its  blessings ;  only  in  its  wants, 
never  in  its  fulness.  If  everybody  in  London 
would  sweep  his  own  door  when  there  has  been 
a  snow-storm,  then  all  the  streets  of  London 
would  be  quite  clean ;  and  if  each  would  do  all 
that  he  can  towards  the  removal  of  a  terrible 
evil,  and  the  accomplishment  of  a  capital  good, 
then  that  good  would,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
be  accomplished.  Our  country  at  this  moment 
is  increasing  in  prosperity,  in  splendour,  in 
character.  While  England  seems  to  wield  a 
giant's  strength,  may  she  have  a  Christian's 
heart  to  wield  it!  We  hope  the  winds  of 
heaven  may  never  blow  a  British  ship  beyond 
the  place  where  the  Christianity  of  England 
sends  the  blessings  of  Christian  education. 

At  this  moment  the  sun  never  sets  upon  our 
royal  empire ;  new  accessions  are  constantly 
made  to  it.  There  is  no  wind  that  can  blow 
that  does  not  fill  the  sails  of  our  ships  ;  there 
is  no  sea  that  does  not  wet  the  keels  of 
iEngland's  royal  or  mercantile  fleet;  there  is 
no  ocean  which  she  does  not  navigate ;  there  is 
no  strand  on  which  she  does  not  drop  her 
anchor;  our  country's  flag  waves  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  the  boom  of  our  country's 
(mnnon  is  still  the  signal  to  the  oppressed  that 
there  is  deliverance,  and  to  the  oppressor  that 
there  is  an  avenger.  If  such  be  our  power, 
our  increasing  power,  our  expanding  power,  it 
should  be  our  effort,  each  in  his  place,  tbat 
wheresoe'er  our  country's  power  is  felt,  man- 
kind may  feel  her  blessings  and  her  mercies  too. 


If,  then,  we  desire  to  see  growing  up  around 
us  an  enlightened  population;  if  we  would 
raise  up  in  our  cquntiy  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations,  an  educated  people ;  if  we  would  hand 
down  the  blessings  we  have  received  from  our 
ancestors — if  not  augmented,  at  least  not  im- 
paired—let us  educate,  or  give  the  means  of 
educating,  the  masses  that  are  around  us.  If 
we  would  endear  our  countiy,  which  is,  after 
all,  our  common  home,  to  the  exile,  and  the 
colonist,  and  the  emigrant  to  distant  lands,  so 
that  he  shall  look  back  to  home,  that  represen- 
tative memorial  of  griefs  and  gladness,  of  hopes 
and  sorrows, — that  memorial  of  all  that  has 
brightened  human  eyes  and  convulsed  human 
hearts,  the  remembrance  of  which  starts  a 
thousand  sleeping  memories,  and  the  reminis- 
cence of  which  in  old  age,  as  if  planted  in  the 
very  deepest  soil  of  the  human  heart,  grows 
clearer  as  years  accumulate  and  the  memory 
grows  feebler;  if  we  would  make  that  home 
worthy  of  being  recalled ;  if  we  would  lead 
colonist,  and  emigrant,  and  exile,  to  refer  to  it 
as  the  centre  of  their  expectations,  and  the 
source  of  their  blessings,  let  us  make  it 
what  sound  teaching  can  make  it.  If  the 
homes  of  our  countiy  be  poor,  let  them  have  a 
light  from  heaven  that  leads  to  heaven ;  let  us 
instil  into  their  inmates  a  love  of  goodness  that 
no  temptation  can  corrupt,  a  piety  that  no  woe 
can  shake,  a  patience  that  by  a  blessed  alchemy 
distils  balm  from  the  wormwood  of  the  bitterest 
tribulation,  and  a  charity  in  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  that  gives  its  last  mite,  and  grieves  that  it 
has  no  more  to  bestow. 


SIJIfBEAMS. 


See  !  the  Summer  sunbeams 

In  their  beauty  faU, 
On  the  ancient  river, 

On  the  castle  wall ; 
Throwing  light  and  sbadow 

Softly  o'er  the  ground, 
In  a  flood  of  radiance 

Bathing  all  around. 

But  tbe  shadows  deepen, 

And  the  sunbeams  fall, 
With  a  glow  less  brilliant, 

On  the  castle  wall : 
Soon  will  evening  twilight 

Close  the  Summer  day. 
And  the  fleeting  sunbeams 

Will  have  passed  away. 


Listen !  childhood's  voices 

Fill  the  air  with  glee. 
Where  the  glancing  sunbeams 

Flash  so  joyously ; 
Fairy  footsteps  linger 

'Mid  the  roiy  bowers, 
Heedless  of  the  shadow 

Of  the  passing  hours. 

While  their  ringing  laughter 

Floats  upon  the  air, 
And  the  sunlight  flashes 

On  their  golden  hair, 
Time,  with  silent  footstep, 

Passes  softly  by, 
And  life's  shadows  darken 

Youth's  unclouded  eky. 
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Crowned  with  sliining  flowers, 

Ste  a  maiden  stand, 
To  the  friend  she  lovcth 

Fl)gh(mg  heart  and  hand : 
As  the  joyous  Euubeams 

'Midst  hep  tresses  play, 
Love's  own  light  is  gilding 

All  her  future  way. 

But  dark  clouds  have  gathered 

In  the  coming  years, 
And  the  Summer  sunlight 

Falls  upon  her  tears : 
Earth  can  wear  no  brightness 

For  the  clinging  heart, 
Which  hath  seen  its  loved  ones 

One  by  one  depart. 


But  though  days  of  gladnesi 

May  no  more  retum, 
Not  in  gloom  or  sadneu 

Shall  the  spirit  monm : 
O'er  the  wreck  of  Borrow, 

O'er  the  buried  yeans. 
In  the  Word  of  Promise 

Light  once  more  appears. 

See!  the  clouds  are  parting, 

And  a  heavenly  ray 
Ushers  in  the  dawning 

Of  a  brighter  day ; 
Whence  earth *s  clouds  and  shadoTi 

Evermore  depart, 
And  eternal  sunshine 

Eests  upon  the  heart. 

J.  E.A 


HEART    GHSEE    FOE    HOME    SOBKOW. 


MISTAKEN   COMronTECS. 

BT  TBK  REV.  CHARLES  JOHX  VAUGHAX,  D.D.,  VICAR 
OF  DONCASTXR,  AND  CHAPLAIN  IN  ORDINARY  TO 
THE  QUEEN. 

The  effort  to  console  must  guard  against 
many  things,  if  it  would  be  effectual 

Sorrow  is  a  great  test  of  truth.  Nothing 
which  has  the  slightest  tinge  of  unreality, 
whether  in  the  form  of  exaggeration  or  of 
affectation,  has  a  chance  of  acceptance  with 
persons  in  deep  trouble.  There  must  be, 
as  a  first  condition,  the  recognition  of  the 
existence  in  the  sufferer's  case  of  that  which 
is  hard  to  bear;  and  there  must  be,  as  a 
second  condition,  the  presentation  of  that 
which  is  perfectly  supporting,  because  ab- 
solutely true,  to  meet  it,  if  a  man  would 
minister  with  any  effect  to  one  on  whom 
pain  or  loss,  anxiety  or  desolation,  has  laid 
a  heavy  hand.  Too  often  there  is  an  attenjpt 
to  ignore  the  sorrow;  to  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  made  too  much  of ;  almost  to  reprove  it, 
as  if  it  were  fanciful  or  voluntary.  It  is 
difficult  for  health  and  sicknew*,  case  and 
distress,  a  whole  heart  and  a  wounded  heart, 
■to  meet  and  sympathise  :  grief  is  suspicious 
•of  gladness,  and  ia  slow  to  be  persuaded  that 
4ie  who  comes  to  the  house  of  mourning  from 
dweUing'ef  diecrfulneas  can  bring  with 


him  a  just  appreciation  of  the  calamity 
which  he  seeks  to  soothe.  To  be  able  to 
WEEP  WITH  THE\[  THAT  WEEP  is  a  necessaij 
requisite  in  one  who  would  be,  in  the  Divine 
sense,  a  son  of  coksolatioit. 

It  is  the  first  object  of  Borrow,  if  we  recog- 
nise in  it  any  object  at  all,  that  it  be  fidt 
If  there  is  a  remedial  purpose  in  it^  or  if 
there  is  even  a  chastising  and  a  humbling 
purpose  in  it,  this  can  only  be  answered  by 
the  entrance  of  the  pain  itself  into  the  veiy 
souPs  soul.  This  is  what  an  inexperienced 
comforter  will  not  let  it  do.  He  acta  with 
his  spiritual  comfort,  just  as  he  thinks  it 
wrong  and  shocking  for  another  to  act  witii 
his  worldly  comfort.  He  coimta  it  a  giett 
sin  to  drown  sorrow  by  lettiag  in  tlie  £n  of 
the  world  upon  it ;  but  does  he  not  himself 
seek  to  overbear  sorrow  in  an  opposite 
manner,  by  haste  and  precipitation  in  ad- 
miui:>tcring  the  remedies  of  the  Oospel? 
Truths  which  will  be  valuable  and  efficacioia 
a  mouth  hence,  may  themselves  be  inope^ 
ative  and  inaudible  to-day.  And  the  vise 
physician,  like  Him  whose  hand  ia  working 
with  him  from  above,  will  abide  and  wateh 
his  time.  He  will  be  satisfied,  in  the  fint 
instance,  that  the  soul  should  Jay  itself  hw 
and  let  the  wave  pass  over  it.    Its  foot  most 
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h  the  bottom  of  the  deep  waters,  before 
B  safelj  rite  again  to  their  surfaee.    Ail 
we  can  desire  to  hear  from  the  r«nt 
%  in  the  fiiHt  hours  of  anguish,  is  the 
lie  confession,  It  is  nu  Lobd. 
od  here  sometimes  is  the  defect  of  books 
ih  would  comfort  the  mourner.    They 
ipitate  consolation.    They  do  not  con- 
the  impression  of  the  writer's  hating 
suffered.     If  he  bad,  he  would  know 
9  of  the  first  crush  and  of  the  first  be- 
erment  of  sorrolr.    He  would  not  only 
e  allowance  for  the  di£Bculty  of  aecept- 
lolace,  but  he  would  scarcely  desire  that 
*e  to  be  too  instantly  accepted.    The 
linty  that  God  is  at  work, — the  "  what- 
er  your  sickness  is,  know  you  certainly 
it  is  God's  visitation,'* — ^would  be  almost 
igh  for  his  first  lesson.    He  would  know 
in  that  one  point  there  is  not  only  a 
ndwork  of  infallible  truth,  but  also  an 
lent  of  unassailable  consolation.    If  I 
n  6od*s  hands,  then,  whaterer  the  pro- 
whatever  the  end,  all  must  be  well, 
if  I  am  expected,  when  all  life  is  a 
k,  to  see  it  instantly  repeopled  with 
3ts  of  interest  and  of  satisfaction ;  if  I 
zpected,  when  life  is  felt  to  be  insuffer- 
long,  to  respond  at  once  to  the  call 
h  reminds  me  that   it  is   but   for  a 
icnt ;  if  I  am  expected,  when  calamity 
real,  and  so  strong,  and  so  grinding  in 
nressure,  to  say  all  at  once  that  it  is  a 
m  and  a  phantom ;  if  I  Am  expected, 
1 1  am  enveloped  in  the  thick  darkness, 
only  to  say  that  I  doubt  not  that  God 
the  midst  of  it,  but  that  I  actually  see 
there  aAd  can  rejoice  in  His  light ; 
I  say  that  you  are  too  quick  for  me — 
sre  building  me  up  before  I  have  been 
a  down — jo\k  are  seeking  to  confound 
;  God  ever  discriminates,  the  night  of 
>w  and  the  morning  of  joy,  the  time  of 
vealth  and  the  time  of  my  tribulation. 

TULBS. 

B  are  not  always  fruitful ;  their  hot  drops 
metimes  but  scorch  the  cheek  aad  dim  the 

eye; 
lal^Bg  mumnirii  o^er  blaoketted  hopes, 
>t  the  meek  spirit's  ctttat  and  ehasteted  ery. 


Oh,  better  not  to  weep  than  weep  amiss  3 
For  hard  it  is  to  learn  to  weep  aright, — 

To  weep  wise  tears,  the  tears  that  heal  and 
bless, 
The  tears  which  their  own  bitterness  requite. 

Oh,  better  not  to  grieve  than  waste  our  woes 
To  fling  away  the  spirit's  finest  gold ; 

To  lose,  not  gain,  by  sorrow  ;  to  overflow 
The  sacred  channels  which  true  sadness  hold. 

To  shed  our  tears  as  trees  their  blossoms  shed* 
Not  all  at  random,  bat  to  make  sure  way 

For  fruit  in  season,  when  the  bloom  lies  dead 
On  the  chill  earth,  the  victim  of  decay ; — 

This  is  to  use  the  grief  that  Grod  has  sent. 
To  read  the  lesson,  and  to  learn  the  love. 

To  soxmd  the  depths  of  saddest  chastisement. 
To  pluck  on  earth  the  fruit  of  realms  above. 

Weep  not  too  fondly,  lest  the  cherished  grief 
Should  into  rain,  self-pitying  weakness  turn ; 

Weep  not  too  long,  but  seek  Divine  relief; 
Weep  not  too  fiercely,  lest  the  fierceness 
bum. 

Husband  your  tears ;  if  lavished,  they  become 
Like  waters  that  inundate  and  destroy  : 

For  active,  self-denying  days  leave  room. 
So  shall  you  sow  in  teidrs,  and  reap  in  joy. 

It  is  not  tears  but  teaching  we  should  seek ; 

The  tears  we  need  are  genial  as  the  shower ; 
They  mould  the  being  while  they  stain  the 
cheek, 

Freshening  the  spirit  into  life  and  power. 

Move  on,  and  murmur  not ;  a  warrior  thou — 

Is  this  a  day  for  idle  tears  and  sighs  P 
Buckle  thine  armour,  grasp  thy  sword  and  bow. 
Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  win  the 
prize. 

Bby.  Hobatius  BoxriB,  D.D. 

THB  BBD  OB  ABFLIOTION. 

God  afflicts  us  for  our  profit,  that  we 
might  be  partakers  of  His  holiness.  The 
flowers  smell  sweetest  after  a  shower ;  vines 
bear  the  better  for  bleeding;  the  walnut- 
tree  is  most  fruitful  when  most  beaten; 
saints  spring  and  thrive  most  internally, 
when  they  are  most  externally  afflicted. 
Afflictions  are  the  mother  of  virtue.  Mil- 
nasseh's  chain  was  more  profitable  to  him 
than  his  crown.  Luther  could  not  under- 
stand some  Scriptures  till  he  was  in  affliction. 
The  Christ-cross  is  no  letter,  aad  yet  that 
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tAaght  him  moTe  than  all  the  letters  in  a 
row.  Gk)d*8  house  of  correction  is  His 
school  of  instruction.  All  the  stones  that 
came  about  Stephen's  ears  did  but  knock 
Iiim  closer  to  Christ,  the  corner«stone.  The 
wares  did  but  lift  Noah's  ark  nearer  to 
heaven ;  and  the  higher  the  waters  grew, 
the  more  the  ark  was  lifted  up  to  heaven. 
A£E[ictions  lift  up  the  soul  to  more  rich, 
clear,  and  full  eujoyments  of  God.  "  Behold, 
I  will  lead  her  into  the  wildemesa,  and  speak 
comfortablj  unto  her"  (Hosea  ii.  14),  or 
rather,  as  the  Hebrew  has  it,  "  I  will  eam- 
cstlj  or  yehementlj  speak  to  her  heart." 


God  makes  afflictions  to  be  but  inlets  to  the 
soul's  more  sweet  and  full  enjoyment  of  His 
blessed  self.  When  was  it  that  Stephen 
saw  the  heavens  open,  and  Christ  standing 
at  the  right  hand  of  Gt>d,  but  when  the 
stones  were  about  his  ears,  and  there  was 
but  a  short  step  betwixt  him  and  eternity  ? 
And  when  did  God  appear  in  glory  to  Jacob, 
but  in  the  day  of  his  troubles,  when  the 
stones  were  his  pillows,  and  the  ground  his 
bed,  and  the  hedges  his  curtains,  and  the 
heavens  his  canopy  P  Then  he  saw  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  in  His 
glittering  robes. — Thomas  Bbooks.     1680. 
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SCBIPTUSB  QUESTIONS,  ETC. 

1.  By  what  six  other  names  is  Joshua  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  P 

2.  What  four  altars  were  built  to  the  Lord 
on  Mount  Moriah;  and  under  what  circam- 
stances  P 

3.  Who  were  the  two  prophets  of  whom  the 
one  said  to  the  other,  "  This  year  thou  shalt 
die  ;"  and  why  did  he  say  so  P 

4.  To  whom  did  a  prophet  say, "  Behold,  thou 
shalt  see  it  with  thme  eyes,  but  shalt  not  eat 
thereof  P  " 

5.  What  king  of  Judah  died  a  leper ;  and 
why  was  h  e  smitten  with  leprosy  P 

6.  Who  was  called  "  the  troubler  of  Israel  P  " 

7.  Where  did  the  manna  given  to  the 
Israelites  first  fall ;  and  where  did  it  cease  P 

8.  Which  of  the  patriarchs  asserted  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  himP 

9.  Who  is  the  first  man  we  read  of  as  being 
a  prophet  P 

10.  To  what  city  did  God  say,  "  I  will  make 
thy  grave,  for  thou  art  vile  P  " 

I. 
The  initial  letters  will  name  a  faithful  con- 
fessor ;  the  final  letters  will  name  a  cunning 
artificer. 

1.  A  name  by  which  a  desolate  widow  called 
herself. 

2.  An  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  th  e 
wilderness,  the  next  stage  to  "the  land  of 
waters." 

3.  The  son  of  Heber,  and  the  grandson  of 
Eira  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

4.  The  son  of  Ephad  appointed  a  prince  by 
Eleasar  and  Joshua. 


5.  One  who  lifted  up  his  spear  against  three 
hundred. 

6.  A  country,  dwellers  in  which  were  present 
on  the  day  of  !Pentecost. 

7.  A  mountain  famous  for  a  rock. 


ANSWERS. 

(See  page  190.) 

I. 

1.  ^eula/i.   Is.  Ixii.  4.     2.  AtmB^a,   2   Sam. 

xvii.  25.     3.  Ze^er*     Levit.  xiv.    2.    4.  Ata. 

2  Chron.  xiv.  1.    6.  JTishon.   Judges  v.  21.^ 

Balak  (Numb.  xxii.  2).    Haran  (Gen-  xi.  31). 

II. 
1.  UaetLs.  Acts  ix.  33.  2.  2A>-rahamail. 
Hosea  i.  6.  3.  /ttai.  2  Sam.  xv.  19.  4.  iS6dofli« 
Gen.  xviii.  20.  5.  ITittit^.  Gen.  xxiii.  10.  0. 
Ai,  Josh.  vii.  5. — Elisha  (1  Eings  xix.  19). 
Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5). 

(See  page  253.) 

1.  Stephen  and  Ananias.  Acta  viL  52,  59; 
xxii.  12, 14. 

2.  Job.     Job  ix.  1,  2. 

3.  Saul,  king  of  Israel.   1  Sam.  xx.  30 — 33. 

4.  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  SebekaL 
Jacob  and  Leah.  In  the  cave  of  Machpelah« 
at  Hebron.  Gren.  xxiii.  19;  xxv.  8«  9;  xxxv. 
29;  xlii.  28— 32;  1.12,13. 

5.  At  Csssarea.  Acts  x.  1,  24—29,  34—48. 

6.  At  Bome.  Acts  xxviii.  16,  30,  31. 

7.  Paul.  Acts  XXV.  23.  24. 

8.  Simeon.  Luke  ii.  34. 

9.  Matt.  i.  1. 

10.  Babylon.  Isa.  xiv.  4. 

11.  Barnabas.  Acts  iv.  36 ;  zu  22 — 84. 

12.  At  Troas.  Acts  xx,  6,  7. 
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1 .  iSliimmali.  1  Sam.  xvii.  13.  2.  Jmaziab. 
Amos  ni.  10.  3.  Ifanasseh.  2  Zings  xzi.  7. 
4.  UzMhh.  2  Chron.  xxtL  26,  21.  5.  J^lijali. 
1  Kings  xix.  3.  6.  iystra.  Acts  xiv.  6. — 
SatMueL 


II. 

1.  BenhsLd&d.  2  Chron.  xvi.  2.  2.  -48a.  2 
Chron.  xvi.  2.  3.  Itez'in.  Is.  vii.  8.  4.  Uri. 
1  Kings  iy.  19.  5.  Candaw.  Acts  viii.  27.  6. 
HiWel.  Judges  xii.  13.— J&arwcA  (Jer.  xxxii. 
16).    Daniel  (Dan.  yi.  10). 


pleasant  gtabings  fur  0iir  Bam  anb  J^augljtcrs. 


THE  BLACKSMITffS   REVENGE; 
OB,  HOW  TO  GET  EID  OF  A  DISAGEEEABLE  NEIGHBOUE. 

BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF    **  HOME  LIFE,"   ETC. 


,  AEK  BQTLEE  and  Eoger  Saunders 
were  neighbours, — that  is,  so  far  as 
the  word  implies  nearness  of  resi- 
dence. Although  they  liyed  within 
two  or  three  doors  of  each  other, 
they  "were  Tery  unneighbourly  in  eyery  other 
sense.  Mark  Butler  was  offended  with  Eoger 
SafindeTS*  and  would  not  speak  to  him  when 
they  Happened  to  meet  in  the  street;  and 
Soger  Saunders  could  not  bear  Mark  Butler, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  yex  and  annoy 
him. 

Soger  was  a  blacksmith,  and  Mark  was  a 
carpenter;  and  people  who  knew  them  well 
Vied  to  say  that  Eoger  was  as  hot  as  his  own 
fire,  and  that  Mark  was  as  tough  and  unim- 
preasible  as  a  log  of  his  own  wood ;  and  their 
eomparisons  were  nearer  the  truth  than  such 
eompansons  generally  arc.  The  worst  of  the 
matter  was,  that  both  Eoger  and  Mark  pro- 
fessed to  be  Christian  men,  and  their  conduct 
was  therefore  the  more  blameable.  It  furnished 
people  with  an  occasion  for  casting  ridicule  and 
eon  tempt  upon  religion;  and  the  inconsistencies 
of  Christians  haye  perhaps  done  more  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  Christianity  than  the  attacks  of 
its  arowed  enemies. 

For  sereral  months  this  unhappy  discord  had 
existed  between  Mark  and  Eoger,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  any  reconciliation.  Both  Eogcr's 
irife, — a  neat»  liyely,  bustling  little  woman, 
with  rosy  cheeks  and  black  eyes  that  sparkled 
with  good  hnmour, — and  Mark's  wife, — a  deli- 
cate sickly  creature,  who  was  proyerbial  for  her 
loye  of  x>eace  and  quietness, — would  gladly  haye 
brought  about  a  better  state  of  things,  but 
their  inflnezice  was  of  no  ayail  in  this  matter, 
for  Eoger  and  Mark  seemed  determined  to  keep 


their  kindly  feeling  towards  each  other  as  far 
asunder  as  the  poles. 

MILBS  JACKSON. 

No  one  obseryed  the  growing  alienation  of 
the  two  neighbours  with  more  concern  and 
regret  than  Miles  Jackson,  an  old  farmer,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  place.  He 
had  not  passed  through  life — comparatiyely 
uneyentful  as  it  had  been  to  him — ^without 
haying  seen  much,  and  heard  more,  of  the 
baneful  effects  of  strife  and  quarrelling;  and 
he  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  Mark  and  Eoger 
should  bear  such  ill-Tdll  towards  each  other, 
because  no  one  could  tell  to  what  sad  results 
it  might  eyentually  lead.  He  determined  to 
try  whether  ho  could  not  effect  some  change ; 
ho  knew  that  he  had  not  yery  promising  material 
to  work  upon  in  either  case,  but  he  felt  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  make  the  attempt,  and  hope 
for  the  best.  Miles  Jackson  was  a  plain  old- 
fashioned  man,  possessing  great  benevolence  of 
disposition,  and  a  touch  of  humour  and  origi- 
nality which  made  him  generally  welcome 
wherever  he  went,  and  which  gave  him  liberty 
to  say  anything  he  pleased  without  causing 
offence.  Truths,  unwelcome  truths,  which 
would  have  been  indignantly  repelled,  if  uttered 
by  another  man,  were  patiently  borne  from 
him ;  and  he  did  much  good  in  this  way. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  FOBOB. 

Miles  Jackson  resolved  to  make  his  first 
essay  upon  Eoger  Saunders,  for  he  considered 
that  his  hot  and  hasty  temperament  rendered 
him  more  susceptible  than  Mark  Butler.  Mark 
was  a  man  of  more  intelligence  and  real  prin- 
ciple than  his  neighbour,  and  if  really  convinced 
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of  his  error,  miglit  be  trusted  for  the  fxiture  in 
preference  to  Koger ;  but,  oh !  the  difficulty  of 
that  "if!"  Miles  Jackson  felt  it  so  strongly 
that,  when  he  had  put  on  his  hat,  he  turned  his 
head,  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Boger's  forge. 
There  was  a  small  bill  owing  to  Boger  which 
had  remained  unpaid  for  more  than  a  week, 
through  the  illness  of  the  man  who  usually 
settled  his  accounts ;  and  Miles  put  that  little 
bill,  and  the  money  for  it,  into  his  pocket, 
that  it  might  make  him  an  errand  to  the 
blacksmith's. 

After  the  usual  salutations  were  over,  and 
the  little  account  duly  settled,  Miles  was  rather 
at  a  loss  how  he  should  introduce  tktf  real 
object  of  his  visit ;  but  his  perplexity  was  sud- 
denly reliered  by  Edger's  pouring  forth  his 
long  catalogue  of  complaints  against  Mark 
Butler;  and,  like  most  other  complaints,  he 
made  out  a  good  case  for  himself,  and  repre- 
sented himself  as  a  man  that  was  exceedingly 
injured  and  ill-used. 

It  would  not  hare  been  civil  for  Miles 
Jackson  to  contradict  any  of  the  assertions 
which  Boger  made,  especially  when  it  was  his 
sympathy  and  not  his  opinion  or  advice  that 
was  asked  for ;  so  he  said  not  a  word  about  the 
probability  of  there  being  as  much  blame  due 
to  Boger  Saunders  as  to  Mark  Butler,  although 
it  was  by  no  means  a  doubtful  matter  in  his 
own  mind;  but  he  quietly  assented  to  all  that 
was  said  about  the  unpleasantness  of  having 
such  a  person  as  Man  for  a  neighbour,  and 
only  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  worthy 
friend  Boger  had  not  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of 
the  unpleaaantnesa  long  before  that  time. 

*'  Gret  rid  of  it !  Mr.  Jackson,  how  in  the 
world  can  I  do  that  P  Mark  has  as  much  right 
to  live  here,  if  he  pleases,  as  I  have;  but  I 
am  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  his  insolent 
i>ehaviour  and  remarks,  if  I  possibly  can." 

•«  Would  it  not  be  tie  wiser  way,  Boger,  to 
pais  over  his  conduct  as  unworthy  of  retalia- 
tion^ Do  not  stoop  to  recriminate.  Forget  and 
forgive,  le  one  of  the  best  of  maxims." 

"What!  and  allow  oneself  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and  called  mean-spirited!"  exclaimed 
Boger,  with  a  vehement  gesture,  "  No,  no,  Mr. 
Jackson,  right  is  right,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
give  way.  I  will  make  Mark  repent  that  he 
ever  interfered  with  me,  that  I  wiU." 

"  Well,"  replied  Miles  Jackson,  as  if  con- 
vinced by  the  energetic  manner  of  the  black- 
smith that  there  was  no  other  course  to  be 
adopted  than  that  which  he  had  proposed,  '*! 
believe  after  all  that  your  plan  is  the  best  one, 
and  that  it  k  nobleir  to  conquer  than  to  be  con- 
quered.   I  could  tell  you  of  A  most  eapital 


method  for  gaining  your  end,  but  perha 
would  not  be  willing  to  adopt  it." 

•*  What  is  it  ?"  said  Boger,  inquiringl; 

"  Why,  I  hardly  think  you  are  prepai 
to  go  so  far,"  answered  Miles  Jackson,  1 
ing,  **  although,  if  you  could,  it  would 
settle  the  business." 

"Tell  me  what  you  mean,  and  then 
decide  for  myself,"  said  Boger,  impatien 

"Why,"  replied  Miles  Jackson,  in 
deliberate  and  serious  tone,  "  if  Mark 
were  an  enemy  of  mine,  I  would  juf 
him." 

BTBANGB  ADVICB. 

"  BuHN  HIM  ! "  repeated  Boger,  with 
ment,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  are  i 
a  joke  of  me,  Mr.  Jackson." 

"  No,  indeed,  Boger,"  replied  Miles,  gi 
"  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  in  earnest." 

"Nonsense,  Mr.  Jackson,"  said  the 
smith,  half-goodhumouredly,  half-crossl; 
one  in  his  senses  would  think  of  such  a 
You  only  want  to  laugh  me  out  of  m^ 
mination  to  make  Mark  Butler  thor 
ashamed  of  himself." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Boger,  that  is  th 
thing  I  want  to  assist  you  in  doing,  b 
don't  seem  willing  to  take  my  advice, 
do  you  so  hastily  reject,  a  plan  that  yc 
not  yet  tried  ?" 

"Tried!"  exclaimed  Boger ;  "vou  ai 
strange  mood  this  evening,  Mr.  Jai 
Then  suddenly  changing  hia  tone,  he 
"I  shouldn't  wonder,  after  all,  if  yoi 
some  meaning  in  your  strange  advice, 
can't  imagine  what  you  are  driving  at." 

"  Can't  youP"  said  Miles,  in  his  own  | 
quiet  manner,  as  he  placed  hit  hand 
blacksmith's  shoulder ;  "  then  I  will  te 
Whose  words  are  these,  Boger  P  '  Hiere 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he 
give  him  drink :  by  so  doing,  ikon  ska 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head,* " 

This  unexpected  qtlotatiOB  told  pon 
on  Boger ;  there  was  a  sort  of  moral  efei 
in  it.  He  stood  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  i 
bewildered,  and  then  a  bright  smile  of 
mination  passed  over  his  dusky  featoi 
striking  his  hand  emphatically  on  tlie  ti 
exclaimed,  "  I'll  bum  him !  I'll  bum  hii 

It  was  a  droll  speedi,  and  yet  ttiletf  J 
smiled  not;  he  was  so  pleaaed  witk  i&e 
response  to  his  proposition  of  ClbnBtaAi  i 
that  he  could  notice  nothing  elae  jui 
He  grasped  Boger's  hand,  shcrak  it ' 

*  Af«?t 
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^eep  to  your  retolution,  my  friend,  and 
d  bleM  your  efforts." 
farther  convertation  passed  between 
nd  Koger,  which  wo  need  not  detail : 
t  to  add,  that  when  the  benevolent  old 
laid  "  goodbye"  to  Soger,  there  was  an 
on  of  quiet  happiness  on  his  broad 
.  and  that  on  passing  Mark  ButWs 
e  looked  at  it  with  an  air  of  evident 
;  and  that,  as  Eoger  Sanndcrs  turned 
^m  the  door,  he  brushed  a  real  tear 
I  eye;  and,  moreover,  was  observed 
lusoally  silent  daring  the  rest  of  the 

rHS  ATTJLCK   UPOX  THX  BVXMT. 

now  yon  want  to  know  whether  any 
ras  made  npon  the  enemy  P  Oh  yes ; 
)egsn  immediately  to  put  his  heroic 
into  aetion.  "  Strike  the  iron  while  it 
was  a  fiiTOiuite  adage  of  his.  The  very 
Tming,  as  he  was  hmiing  round  the 
>f  his  forge,  he  saw,  at  a  few  yards' 
,  Mark  Butler,  and  his  eldest  chUd,  a 
ttle  boy  of  six  years  old,  coming  towards 
I  he  determined  to  speak  to  him.  Just 
aik — ^intentionaUy  or  unintentionally, 
lot  positively  say  which — crossed  over 
diar  side  of  the  street ;  but  Boger  was 
maa  to  be  easily  thwarted  in  his  plans, 
>ssed  over  also,  and  when  he  was  close 
sm,  he  looked  full  at  his  old  acquaint- 
i  said,  with  as  much  ease  as  he  could 
''Good  morning,  neighbour!  what 
1  weather  we  have!"  Mark  either 
jot,  or  eonld  not,  give  any  answer ;  ho 
r  did  not ;  the  probability  is,  that  he 
m  too  much  by  surprise  to  be  able  to 
ly  reply. 

rrer,  Soger  was  satisfied,*  the  first 
step  had  been  taken  on  his  part,  and 
ratolated  himself  almost  as  much  as  if 
9tf  were  already  won.  "  He  will  come 
B  time!"  murmured  the  blacksmith, 
lily,  as  he  trudged  on. 
i  Mark  Butler  felt  must  be  left  to  his 
•eknisaess,  and  the  reader's  imagination, 
'a  wife  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 
iekly  woman ;  indeed,  the  doctor  more 
ited  that  she  was  in  a  decline ;  and  her 
^  WM  Tery  fancifuL  She  had  a  great 
lor  atrawberries ;  but  strawberries,  it 
lately  happened,  were  very  scarce  and 
ir  tkat  feaaon.  Seareely  any  fine  ones 
be  aeea  in  ^  Tillage,  except  on  a  few 
nek  grew  in  Boger  Saunders'  garden ; 
Mark  waa  eavioiti  at  his  neighbou/s 
in  rearing  them,  his  affection  for  his 
$  most  be  pleaded  in  excuse.    He  would 


gladly  have  bought  some  horn  Boger,  but  he 
could  not  stoop  to  ask  a  favour  of  one  whom  he 
so  much  disliked.  A  neighbour  offered,  with- 
out mentioning  Mark's  name,  to  try  whether 
Boger  would  part  with  a  small  quantity.  The 
answer,  although  courteously  expressed,  was  ia 
the  negative :  "  Mr.  Saunders  was  very  sorry, 
but  they  were  saved  for  a  friend."  Mark  was 
vexed  and  disappointed.  He  forgot— so  un- 
reasonable are  angry  people — that  Boger  was 
ignorant  of  his  intent  in  the  application,  and 
declared  that  the  refusal  originated  in  spite  to 
him. 

HOW  XABK  WIS  ANirOTSD. 

On  his  return  in  the  evening  from  work,  he 
saw  to  his  surprise  a  large  plate,  half  filled  with 
beautiful  strawberries,  on  the  kitchen  table; 
and  he  learnt  upon  inquiry  that  they  were  a 
present  to  his  wife  from — Boger  Saunders! 
Mark  was  almost  as  much  annoyed  as  he  had 
been  iu  the  morning.  He  would  have  sent 
back  the  fruit  at  once,  but  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  deprive  his  sick  wife  of  her  unexpected 
enjoyment;  besides  half  of  it  was  already 
eaten  t 

"Mrs.  Saunders  brought  them  herself,**  Slid 
Mark's  wife,  with  a  bright  glow  of  pleasure  on 
her  cheeks,  "  and  she  told  me  her  husband  was 
so  glad  that  they  happened  to  have  some  $  it 
was  very  kind  of  him  !  " 

''  How  did  he  know  that  you  wanted  straw- 
berries P  "  answered  Mark  in  a  very  ungracious 
tone. 

"  Willy  accidentally  told  Harry  Saunders  as 
they  were  coming  home  from  school  the  other 
afternoon,  and  Harry  told  his  father." 

"Willy  has  no  business  to  talk  to  Harry!" 
said  her  husband,  sharply ;  "  and  I  wish  Boger 
Saunders  would  keep  his  things  to  himself!'* 

So  did  not  Mark's  wife,  but  she  was  a  wise 
woman,  and  she  held  her  tongue. 

Mark  said  no  more  about  the  strawberries ; 
he  wouldn't,  of  course,  taste  one;  that  would 
have  lowered  his  dignity  too  much,  but  the 
next  time  that  he  met  Boger  Saunders,  he  could 
not  help  being  a  little  more  civil. 

"  There  is  certainly  a  thaw,"  said  the  black- 
smith to  himself:  "he  will  be  sure  to  meltia 
the  end." 

THB  ATSACX   COJmMVMD. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  strawbeny  affair,  a 
nice  long  job  of  carpentering  came  into  Mark 
Butler's  hands,  entirely  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  Boger  Saunders.  Thankful 
enough  was  Mark  for  the  unexpected  employ- 
ment, for  business  was  very  dull  indeed,  and 
his  wife's  ill  healUt  considerably  increased  his 
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expenses,  yet  he  did  not  like  to  be  indebted  for 
it  to  Eoger  Saunders.  However,  it  could  not 
be  helped,  neither  conld  the  expression  of  his 
thanks  bo  avoided.  Mark  was  naturally  proud, 
but  the  very  pride  which  kept  him  so  long 
estranged  from  Roger,  and  made  him  averse  to 
receive  any  favour  from  him,  also  led  him  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  saying  how 
much  obliged  he  was  for  the  recommendation 
which  had  been  given. 

He  tried  to  say  it  as  coldly  as  he  could,  for 
fear  Roger  should  imagine  that  he  intended 
anything  more  than  the  commonest  civility, 
but  the  blacksmith  somehow  was  provokingly 
dull,  and  seemed  resolved  to  treat  him  as  ono 
of  his  intimate  friends,  and  his  friendly  little 
wife  would  fain  have  persuaded  Mark  to  come 
in  and  sit  down,  and  take  a  glass  of  her  new- 
made  cowslip  wine.  But  Mark  was  not  one 
of  the  "persuadable"  sort;  he  was  offended 
with  Roger  Saunders,  and  offended  he  would 
remain,  so  he  wished  them  good  morning  as 
distantly  as  if  he  had  been  an  emperor,  and 
moved  from  the  door-step. 

But  Roger  was  not  going  to  let  such  a  golden 
opportunity  as  this  slip ;  he  did  not  know  when 
he  might  see  Mark  again,  or  have  so  good  a 
claim  upon  his  attention.  So  his  *'  good 
morning  "  was  accompanied  by  a  heart}'  shake 
of  the  hand,  and  a  few  words  which  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  his  own  past  uncourteous  be- 
haviour, and  implied  a  hope  that  they  would 
be  better  neighbours  in  future. 

Mark,  in  spite  of  the  freezing  atmosphere 
with  which  he  chose  to  surround  himself,  could 
not  resist  the  kindly  influence  of  the  black- 
smith's manner  and  language,  and  before  he 
well  knew  what  he  was  about,  he  had  actually 
half  assented  to  Roger's  sensible  proposition. 
Ho  was  surprised  wlicn  he  got  home,  to  thiuk 
that  he  had  yielded  so  far ;  indeed,  like  many 
obstinate  people,  he  felt  almost  vexed  with 
Roger,  for  having  induced  him  to  act  contrary 
to  his  intention.  Yet  how  couM  h^*  i)eri«ist  in 
his  opposition  to  Roger,  when  Roger  appeared 
bent  upon  showing  him  ever}-  kindness  in  his 
power  P  Conscience  whispered,  too,  how  nmch 
more  noble  and  Christian-like  was  tlie  black- 
smith's conduct,  than  his  own;  and  as  ho 
thought  upon  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
his  heart  was  considerably  softened. 

Still  Mark  was  not  won  over  to  a  heart}- 
and  thorough  reconciliation :  the  blacksmith's 
revenge  was  not  complete. 

THE  VICTOllY  GAINED. 

One  fine  evening  as  Mark  was  slowly  wending 
his  way  home  from  the  adjacent  town,  where 


he  had  been  to  purchase  some  nmilB,  he  obsem 
an  unusual  commotion  in  the  beginning  of  ti 
village,  not  far  from  hia  own  cottage.  "Wk 
is  the  matter?  "  was  his  inqnixy,  as  he  quickcH 
his  pace,  to  a  little  ragged  urchin  who  « 
hurrying  along  at  a  rapid  rate.  How  fitt 
did  Mark  anticipate  the  answer!  "Wil 
Butler  is  drowned :  he  fell  oyer  the  bridge  ill 
the  river." 

Mark  could  never  recollect  how  he  nadi 
his  home.  He  seemed  to  see  nothing,  to  ki 
nothing,  until  he  had  passed  through  the  cfMJ 
of  pitying,  gossiping  neighbours,  pushed  ll 
way  upstairs,  and  found  himself  standing  If 
his  own  bedside.  There  lay  little  Willj.li 
eldest  born,  his  pride  and  darling;  his  golds 
hair  dripping  with  water,  his  eyes  closed,  aid 
his  face  as  pale  as  the  whitewashed  walls  arooj 
him.  His  mother  was  rubbing  him  withht 
flannels,  and  Roger  Saunders'  wife  was  lielpif 
her.  Mark  grasped  convulsively  hold  of  fb 
bed-post,  and  turned  away  in  agony. 

"He  is  coming  to  now!"  exclaimed  one  if 
the  women  joyfully. 

Mark  was  overpowered  on  hearing  thii;  h\ 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  modfa 
him,  and  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  gnai 
had  not  a  strong  arm  caught  him  it  tU 
moment.  It  was  Roger  Saunders,  the  lU 
smith,  who  supported  him. 

When  Mark  recovered  his  consciooniefl^li 
little  Willy  was  lying  in  a  warm,  qniet  ^ 
with  a  pink  flush  on  both  his  cheeks;  udAi 
thankful  father  soon  became  composed  eim!^ 
to  hear  the  particulars  of  the  acddeat  I 
appeared  that  Willy  and  several  oila^ 
mates  were  running  over  the  bridge  after  uk 
other;  and  one  of  the  boys  had  snatched M 
of  Willy's  cap,  and  pretended  to  throw  it  i* 
the  river  ;  Willy  reached  forward  to  saw  Is 
cap,  overbalanced  himself,  and  fell  isto  Ai 
water,  ilis  companions  ran  screamins  ^ 
help,  but  the  bridge  was  some  distance  fr* 
the  cottages,  and  poor  Willy  might  l* 
perished  before  assistance  could  hare  b* 
procured,  had  not  Roger  Saunders  hap^ 
t>  come  along.  He  plunged  at  once  into fc 
river,  and  happily  succeeded  in  rescuing^ 
little  fellow. 

Mark  looked  up  when  his  wife  had  got*^ 
far,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  Roger  SiiD^ 
There  was  no  occasion  to  speak;  for  3fa^ 
glance  showed  at  once  that  all  pride  lad* 
sentmcnt  had  passed  away,  and  that  loit*^ 
gratitude  filled  his  heart.  He  held  oat  ^ 
hand,  and  Roger  squeezed  it  with  most  k 
felt  cordiality.  It  was  enough :  the  rindi** 
friends — nay,  brothers ! 
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text  afternoon,  there  was  a  little  tea- 
Mark  Butler's.  Boger  Saunders  was 
ith  his  bright,  tidy,  little  wife,  and  our 
id  Miles  Jackson  was  another  of  the 
What  a  pleasant  evening  they  spent 
!  It  was  not  the  cake,  nor  the  tea 
,  nor  yet  the  cowslip  wine  that  Mark's 
ured  out  so  generously,  which  made 
el  so  happy;  but  it  was  the  love  and 
eeling  which  pervaded  every  heart ;  it 
sweet  peace  which  had  taken  the  place 
ty;  it  was  the  consciousness  of  the 
irhich  had  been  achieved  by  persevering 
»8s  and  goodwilL    The  blacksmith  had 


gained  his  revenge  at  last !  The  prejudice  and 
iU-will  which  covered  Mark's  better  feelings  as 
with  a  barrier  of  thick  ice,  had  gradually  melted 
away,  and  the  warm  streams  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  affection  now  gushed  freely  forth. 

Would  that  all  our  readers,  both  young  and 
old,  who  are  cherishing  in  their  hearts,  and 
manifesting  in  their  lives,  dislike  towards  some 
churlish  and  disagreeable  companion  or  neigh- 
bour, could  be  persuaded  to  take  a  lesson  from 
Boger  Saunders  !  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
an  enemy,  is  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  ; 
that  is,  by  the  irresistible  warmth  of  generous 
and  loving  actions,  to  dissolve  all  his  unfriend- 
liness and  opposition.  Just  give  it  a  trial,  and 
satisfy  yourselves  that  we  are  right. 


EAELY    IN    JUNE. 


the  green  laues  wandering, 
Early  in  June ; 
a  clear  stream  meandering, 
Always  in  tune, 
weetly  as  it  flows, 
Unchecked,  unbidden, 
rarlands  of  wild  rose 
ooming  briar,  on  it  goes, 
iging,  seen  or  hidden ! 
ler  bank  flowers  cluster, 
with  life  and  lustre, 
In  festoonfl  wreathing, 
Sweet  odonra  breathing : 
mding  willows  and  tall  trees, 
Of  centuries'  growth, 
I  their  strong  arms  to  meet  the  breeze, 
inriah,  watered  by  the  stream. 
ttle,  merry,  dancing  stream, 
i  men  may  useless  deem. 
Gives  life  to  both. 

crystal  stream !  for  ever  moving, 
And  every  flower  caressing ; 
hee,  by  gentleness  made  great, 
:  be  working,  singing,  loving, 
nt  in  low  estate. 
Blessed  and  blessing ! 
e  stream,  amid  the  strife 
8  bad  world,  ever  in  tune, 
owing  toward  the  sea  of  life. 
and  with  goodness  rife, 
hee,  meandering  stream, 
ing,  where  poets  dream 
Barly  in  June. 


The  Summer  sun  is  shining 

Early  in  June, 
And  overhead,  entwining, 
The  mighty  oaks  combining, 
Give  shelter  cool  at  noon. 
Like  pillars,  reared  on  either  hand. 
See  God's  cathedral  stand, 

Simple,  but  grand ! 
Boofed  with  umbrageous  boughs. 

In  glittering  sheen, 
And  lit  with  sunshine  bright, 

Badiant  with  light 

And  Summer  green ! 
Here  pay  thy  morning  vows. 
Along  the  green  lanes  wandering 

Early  in  June. 
Out  of  thy  heart's  deep  pondering 

Sing  some  old  tune 
Sung  in  thy  morning  days ; 

Lift  up  thy  soul 
And  yield  to  Heaven's  control 
Beneath  this  living  roof,  and  on  this  sod 

Shout  forth  God's  praise ; 
This  is  God's  temple— here  is  God! 

So,  in  our  quiet  rambles 

In  the  green  lanes. 
Amidst  the  tangled  brambles, 
The  good  we  get  remains. 
The  running  stream  reminds  us 
Kow  to  be  up  and  doing, 
That  every  day  may  find  us 

Some  good  pursuing. 
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The  Bcented  flowers  teach  dutj, 
Linked  with  gentlenesB  and  beauty, 
That  men  may  be  enticed 
To  follow  U8y  who  follow  Christ. 
And  the  tall  trees,  o'erspreading 
Like  roof  of  minster  nave — 
That  at  each  step  we*re  treading 
Upon  a  neighbour's  grave. 


These  lessons  learnt  we,  wandering 

One  calm  forenoon. 
Beside  a  stream  meandering 

Earlj  in  Jane. 

Besjamiv  Gouoh, 
Auaor  of  "  Lj/ra  SMaiica: 


OUR   FAYOUBITE   SOITa   BIRDS. 


BY  COLIN  niOHTON. 


III.— THE  EEDBEEA8T. 


"Humble  is  his  home 
And  well  concealed  :  sometimes  within  the  sound 
Of  hcartsome  mill-clack,  where  the  spacious  door. 
White  dusted,  tells  him  plenty  reigns  around  ; 
Close  at  the  root  of  brier-bush  that  overhangs 
The  narrow  stream : — 
Oft  near  some  single  cotta^  he  prefers 
To  rear  his  little  home.'* 

Birds  of  Scotland. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  tell  us  about  to-day, 
Aunt  MaryP"  asked  Annie,  as  she  and  her 
brothers  again  prepared  for  a  story. 

*'  I  thought  you  would  all  like  to  hear  somc- 
thmg  of  the  habits  of  the  Robin  Redbreast.  I 
know  he  is  a  faTourite  with  you  all,  as  ho  is 
indeed  with  most  people,  if  one  may  judge  of 
his  popularity  by  the  many  stories  that  are  told 
about  him.  Donald,  I  am  sure,  remembers 
one." 

'*  You  mean  the  story  of  the  '  Babes  in  the 
Wood;'  how,  when  they  were  abandoned  by 
the  ruffians  sent  by  their  wicked  uncle  to  kill 
them,  they  wandered  about  until,  overcomo  by 
fatigue,  they  lay  down  and  died.  When  they 
were  afterwards  discovered,  two  robins  were 
watching  them  from  a  neighbouring  tree,  having 
already  covered  them  with  leaves.  I  always 
think  of  that  story  when  I  see  a  Robin,"  added 
Donald. 

"  This  bird,"  resumed  Miss  Crofton, "  remains 
in  England  all  the  year  round.  In  the  spring 
it  retires  to  woods  and  thickets,  there  to  build 
its  nest,  which  is  eonstructed  of  moss  and  dried 
leaves,  intermixed  with  hair  and  lined  with 
feathers.  It  is  generally  placed  near  the 
ground,  by  the  roots  of  trees,  and  sometimes  in 
old  buildings ;  but  always  artfully  concealed  as 
much  as  possible.  They  do  not,  however,  seem 
to  mind  noise,  or  even  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  man.  Some  years  ago,  a  pair  of  Robins  built 
a  nest  in  a  snudl  sawpit.    Soon  after  they  had 


established  themselves  there,  the  savin;  d 
timber  was  commenced  at  this  pit ;  and,thoq^ 
the  persons  employed  continued  their  ooiif 
occupation  close  to  the  nest  every  day,  the  bizdi 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  alarmed  or  di^ 
turbed,  but  hatched  their  eggs  and  reand  tkr  \ 
young  brood  without  any  interruption.'' 

"What  are  the  Robin's  eggs  likaP"  nbJ 
Arthur. 

"  They  are  white,  spotted  with  pals  z«dii 
brown.  I  dare  say,  if  you  were  to  look  ontAr 
a  Robin's  nest  this  spring,  you  would  necMJ 
in  finding  one;  for  they  often  build  doMi 
windows,  and  sometimes  even  inside  InnUiiV 
frequented  by  man.  Your  wmtehing  thsmmrii 
not  disturb  the  birds,  prcyvided,  of  eoaiMitU 
you  did  not  in  any  way  molest  than.  !>■ 
account  of  our  British  birds,  the  foUfffiH 
story  is  told;  and  as  it  will  probably  intairt 
you,  I  cannot  forbear  repeating  it : — 

" '  A  pair  of  Robins  chose  for  their  dwA| 
a  small  cottage,  which  served  as  a  dspoaMf 
for  potatoes,  harness,  and  varions  artielsi;  m 
was  often  visited  by  its  owner.     It  flM 
adjoined,  too,  a  large  blacksmith's  shop^  w^ 
a  huge  hammer,  worked  not  by  hand  Irak  If 
water,  kept  up  a  constant  noise.    One 
reasonably  have  supposed  tliat  sueh  an  unvid 
disturbance  would  have  alarmed  the  sstfssi' 
but  they  appeared  alike  indifferent  to  the  mill 
and  to  the  frequent  visits  of  the  owners  of  tti 
cottage.    The  birds  entered  through  a  winkv 
frame,  the  lattice  of  which  had  been  itiiiMwdt 
and  actually  built  their  first  nest^  Mrif  9 
the  spring,  in  a  child's   covered  cart,  iHw 
with  a  horse  attached  to  it,  was  haagiag  tsi 
peg  over  the  fireplace.    It  jost  affoxdsd  ^lit 
for  the  purpose.    So  curious  a  iiiiuHisitsstf 
attracted,  as  you  may  supposes  much  attsitjaa 
and  the  Robins  had  many  Yiaitora*  who  all  toil 
much  interest  in  them   and  their  si 
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placed  nest.  Bat  •Tea  thif  did  not  disturb  the 
birds.  They  were  quite  indifferent  as  to  who 
might  come  or  go,  and  eyentualiy  reared  their 
first  brood. 

"'As  soon  as  these  were  fall  fledgod  and 

lent  out  into  the  world,  the  old  birds  set  about 

proriding  for  another  family ;  but  their  second 

nest  was  built  on  a  shelf,  close  to  an  old  mouse- 

ttip,  OD  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.    Here 

igiin  they  had  many  visitors ;  but  in  due  time 

despatched  their  second  brood.    A  third  nest 

Tuailerwards  built  under  the  same  roof,  but 

igiin  in  a  different  place,  another  shelf  being 

cbosen  in  a  third  eomer  of  the  same  room. 

Here  they  were  soon  seen  in  their  mossy  bed, 

placed  on  a  bundle  of  papers !  carefully  tending 

/oar  half-fledged  nestlings,  the  old  bird  actually 

lijing  in  and  out  of  the  room  while  a  party  of 

Tiiitors  were  there.' " 

r       ''How  is  it  that  the  Eobins  take  such  pains 

I  to  conceal  their  nests  if  they  do  not  mind  being 

I  JoolcdatP"  inquired  Annie. 

I     "It  may  be  with  the  idea  of  remaining  un- 

^  discorered  by  other  birds ;  for,  sociable  as  the 

lobin  is  with  the  human  race,  it  lives  in  a  state 

.  of  continued  hostility  with  its  own  tribe,  and 

lui  acquired  a  character  for  pugnacity  which 

it  well  deserves.    Ecdbreasts  are  never  seen  in 

iodb;  and  when  the  young  birds  have  attained 

:-  Aair  full  plumage,  and  are  sent  out  into  the 

^^Urid  to  take  care  of  themselves,  instead  of 

f  VBg   together,  they    perform  their  journey 

^  l^^y,  one  after  another." 

I    *What  food  do   the  Bobins  likeP"  asked 

iDtaMld. 

"Daring  the  spring  and  summer,"  replied 
Kiss  CroftOBf  "they  live  upon  insects,  and  one 
:-Mgr  be  often  seen  attendant  upon  the  gardener 
/  at  ha  digs  the  ground,  watching  anxiously  for 
r  fte  worms  or  insects  which  may  be  turned  up 
r  ly  Us  spade.  Small  chance  of  escape  has  the 
'.  Mm  then,  for  the  Bobin's  sharp  eyes  quickly 
:  fcsover  it ;  and  with  a  quick,  dipping  move- 
r>:^Mt  of  hia  body,  he  instisntanoously  pounces 
K^OA  hlfl  prise.  Towards  the  winter  the  Eobin 
pflits  his  ■ummer  abode,  the  thicket  or  hedge, 
^^  draws  nearer  to  the  dwellings  of  men.  He 
I'^S  about  the  garden  walk,  about  the  door, 
*^  before  the  windows,  picking  up  the  food 
Hich  msj  be  thrown  in  his  way,  and  tugging 
H  anj  unfortnnate  worm  which  he  espies  half 
^  of  his  burrow.  With  the  coldness  of  the 
^laatfcer,  the  Bobin's  boldness  increases ;  he  will 
<%«a  even  enter  our  rooms  and  pick  up  the 
^ttmba  from  the  floor  or  table.  Well  for  him 
4aA  if  he  does  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  cat, 
riko  would  show  him  as  little  mercy  as  the 
rorm  had  met  with  at  his  hands." 


"  I  wonder  whether,  by  strewing  crumbs  on 
the  window-sill  during  the  winter,  we  could 
attract  a  Eobin  P  Perhaps,  if  we  did,  he  would 
come  into  our  nursery,"  said  Annie. 

"  I  dare  say  you  would  succeed,  if  you  were 
careful  not  to  frighten  the  little  bird  at  first," 
returned  Miss  Crofton;  "and  probably,  if 
kindly  treated  and  well  fed,  it  would  return 
the  following  winter.  Such  things  have  fre- 
quently occurred.  Here  is  an  anecdote  which 
will  be  interesting  to  you  all,  and  prove  that 
the  Eobin  remembers  those  who  have  been  kind 
to  him. 

**  One  bitterly  cold  day  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  many  years  ago,  a  Bobin  flew  several 
times  against  the  window  of  a  comfortable- 
looking  country  house,  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties.  The  farmer,  attracted  by  the  re- 
peated taps  given  by  the  Eobin,  at  last  opened 
the  window,  concluding  that  the  little  thing 
was  cold  and  hungry ;  for  there  was  so  much 
snow  all  over  the  country,  that  even  the  winter 
berries,  which  might  have  afforded  support  to 
some  of  the  birds,  were  all  encrusted  with  ice. 
The  farmer's  children  were  delighted  with  their 
little  visitor,  and  took  much  interest  in  its 
welfare,  supplying  it  with  food,  and  treating  it 
so  kindly  that  at  last  the  Eobin  became  so 
much  at  home  with  them  all,  that  it  might  be 
seen  flying  from  room  to  room,  and  picking  up 
crumbs  for  itself.  It  remained  with  them 
during  the  whole  winter;  but  as  the  snow  dis- 
appeared, and  the  budding  trees  and  hedges 
indicated  the  near  approach  of  spring,  the 
Eobin  flew  off  into  the  thicket,  there  to  build 
its  nest  and  rear  a  young  brood-  The  summer 
and  autumn  passed  away,  and  the  farmer's 
children  had  almost  forgotten  their  little 
friend;  but  one  day,  when  winter  had  again  set 
m  wiiu  its  biiing  winds,  two  Eubins  appeared 
outside  their  window.  They  easily  recognised 
their  former  visitor,  who,  evidently  remember- 
ing how  welcome  they  had  made  him  the 
previous  winter,  had  returned  to  his  comfort- 
able quarters,  bringing  with  him  his  mate. 
Warm  was  the  greeting  the  birds  received 
from  the  whole  party,  who  again  protected  and 
fed  them,  until  they  were  able  to  find  food  for 
themselves  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 

"  Before  we  separate  let  me  repeat  to  you 
some  lines  from  Tliomsou*s  '  Seasons.'  Writing 
of  winter,  he  says  :— 

"*  The  fowls  of  heaven, 
Tamed  by  the  crael  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.     One  aloue, 

The  red-breasit, 

In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  loaves 
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His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.    Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats ;  then,  brisk,  ah'ghts 
On  the  warm  hearth;  then,  hopping  o*er  the  floor. 


Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance, 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet/  " 


THE   FIELB   OF   THE   CLOTH  OF  GOLB. 


BT  ICISS  HBrWOBTH. 


We  hold  a  tournament  to-daj, 
Like  knights  and  dames  of  old ; 

And  bid  you  hasten  to  our  gay 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Llewy  and  Arthur,  speed  away, 

To  sport  before  our  eyes ! 
And  Baby  Laura's  dimpled  hands 

Shall  give  the  yietor's  prize. 

Our  tent  is  brave !  white  hawthorn  sprays 

O'ercanopy  our  rest, 
And  fragrant  showers  are  wailed  down. 

Like  snow-birds  from  their  nest. 


Blithe  music  have  we !  voices  gay, 
And  childhood's  laughter  free  ; 

And  in  the  pauses,  birds  accord 
Their  softer  minstrelsy. 

A  gorgeous  carpet  at  our  feet 

Is  radiantly  unrolled ; 
Where  buttercups  and  daisies  show, 

Like  blended  pearls  and  gold ! 

Sweet  Laura  shall  be  Beautj^s  queei 

And  in  her  palm  we  set, 
As  guerdon  for  her  bravest  knight, 

The  Purple  Violet. 


THE    CBEW  OF    THE  "FLOKEKCE    BIETON." 

BT  THE  BEV.  J.  DUyCAN  CBAIO,  M.A.,  INCUMBEKT  OF  TEMPLS  BBADY,  AND  CHAPLAIN  TO  FORT  CA 


It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  many  strange 
and  eventful  scenes  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  following  was  one  of  peculiar  and  startling 
interest. 

My  brother  minister  and  I,  one  winter  eren- 
ing,  were  startled  by  the  intelligence  that  a 
barque-rigged  craft,  laden  with  palm-oil,  from 
the  African  coast,  had  been  brought  into  our 
harbour  by  the  crew  of  the  revenue  cutter,  who 
had  found  her  drifting  helplessly  toward  the 
coast. 

Upon  hailing  her,  a  black  face  appeared  over 
the  bulwarks,  and  a  voice  replied  that  they 
were  all  dead  or  dying  on  board.  Some  of  the 
crew  of  the  cutter  bravely  volunteered  to  bring 
the  barque  into  port,  and  she  now  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  rising  and  sinking  in  the 
long  swell  that  rolled  in  from  the  Atlantic. 

Our  Wednesday  evening  service  had  been 
concluded.  The  worshippers  had  left  the 
stately  old  church  of  St.  Multose,  and  we 
walked  down  to  the  pleasant  little  Tillage  of 
Cove,  in  order  to  procure  a  boat  to  put  us  on 
board  the  ill-fated  craft. 

After  some  delay,  partly  arising  I  imagine 
from  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  boatmen  to 
approach  the  ship,  we  succeeded  in  getting  a 


four-oared  whale-boat.  Pushing  off,  we  ] 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

The  darkness  of  the  winter's  night 
shrouded  the  lessening  shore,  as  we  rs 
glided  on  our  way;  and  a  dense  black  fux 
bank  of  clouds  hung  away  to  seaward,  bet 
which  and  our  boat's  head  the  taut  span 
tracery  of  the  African  barque  gleamed  i 
tinctly  on  our  view. 

"  There's  the  cutter  on  our  starboard  1 
said  one  of  the  men,  as  we  swept  bj. 

We  were  now  nearing  the  object  o: 
journey.  A  light  spray,  driven  in  our  fae 
the  wind,  told  us  that  the  breeze  was  fre 
ing.  All  before  us  was  thick  murky  gloos 
light  suddenly  gleamed  out  from  theforec 
We  rowed  aloDgside  the  ship,  and  in  i 
moments  found  ourselves  on  deck. 

A  coast-guard  came  forward  to  reeeii 
"I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemei 
said ;  "  the  crew  are  in  an  awful  state  b 
Here  is  the  Eevenue  doctor." 

A  young  man  in  a  sort  of  undieM  coi 
came  forward  and  welcomed  as  oonrtei 
telling  us  that  he  would  show  xu  the  eases 
urgently  requiring  our  attention. 

"  Take  care  of  that  coil  of  oablei  genllei 
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be ;  and  on  we  passed  by  the  long-boat, 
^en  the  masts ;  and.  under  the  guldauoe  of 
factor,  my  fellow-labourer  went  aft,  and  I 
d  forward  to  the  forecastle. 
'liis  case  is  one  of  the  worst.  1*11  just 
»  a  light — mind  your  head  there.  Ah! 
^•e  are." 

around  was  dense  darkness.  The  coast- 
L  Leld  the  light  Presently  its  rays  fell 
the  black  faces  of  three  men  who  sat  upon 
oor.  The  white  hammocks  liung  over  their 
I.  The  Krumen  gazed  curiously  upwards, 
hten  towards  the  side  bunk, 
e  moans  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  in  the 
s  all  round,  mingled  with  the  melancholy 
Qg  of  the  wind  through  the  shrouds.  The 
g  of  the  ship  rendered  it  somewhat  un- 
y  footing  as  I  bent  orer  the  sufferer  beside 

e  light  flickered,  then  fell  steadily  upon 
»ale,  emaciated,  ghastly  features  of  a  young 

Scurvy  had  played  fearful  havoc  with 
face.    The  fever  had  clenched  him  in  its 

gripe.  The  cap  upon  the  head  and  the 
jacket  told  the  tale  that  he  had  struggled 
be  last,  and  then  turned  in — never  more  to 
from  that  narrow,  stifling  bunk. 

horrible  odour  filled  the  forecastle.  The 
r-stench  mingled  with  the  scurvy  atmo- 
Te.  Altogether,  I  could  scarce  hold  on  by 
poor  boy's  side.  The  dying  face  was  pain- 
'  and  slowly  turned  towards  me. 
Boy,"  I  said,  "  my  boy,  you  are  dying." 
le  eye  languidly  shut — then  re-opened, 
now  it,"  he  gently  said.  Pointing  into  the 
n — '*  1  have  a  mother,"  he  muttered  ;  "  she 
ht  me  to  pray— I  have  been  at  Sabbath 
>ol — yonder  in  my  box  is  my  Bible." 
;ere  was  a  something  in  the  way  wherein 
words  were  uttered,  and  in  the  loving 
n  that  stole  across  the  pale,  sickness-worn 
Tos,  as  he  looked  toward  the  Bible,  that  I 
the  boy  had  long  since  rested  upon  his 

and  Saviour.    I  bent  in  and  whispered — 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me.*' 

e  words  had  barely  passed  my  lips,  when 
ok  them  up  and  feebly  said — 

"Bock  of  Ages!  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee  I 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 
From  Thy  riven  side  which  flow'd. 
Be  of  sin  the  double  cure. 
Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power." 

bad  heard  the  words  sung  by  rough  Pied- 
.eae  sailors ;  I  had  given  them  in  sweet 
in  oadenee  to  swarthy  Sardinian  troopers 


to  read  while  war-bound ;  I  had  oft  felt  their 
power  'mid  little  congregations  worshipping  in 
far  distant  lands;  but  never  had  the  words  so 
thrilled  through  my  heart,  as  when  repeated 
by  those  dying  lips  in  that  dark,  pestilential 
forecastle. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  be  moved 
out  of  this  berth.  For  the  last  seven  days  I 
have  been  lying  in  the  wet;  but," he  continuedf 
"  it's  no  matter.    I  feel  my  soul  is  safe." 

Bending  over  him,  I  prayed  earnestly ;  and 
then  the  poor  thin  lips  moved,  and  the  dim  eye 
brightened,  as  he  united  in  the  prayer  that  his 
blessed  Saviour  would  sustain  and  comfort  him 
in  his  dying  hour. 

It  would  be  well,  I  thought,  that  many  a 
careless  man  should  stand  by  that  dying  boy's 
side  that  solemn  night,  and  see  how  the  blessed 
Lord  can  whisper  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy, 
even  in  the  dark  passage  through  the  yalley  of 
death's  shadow. 

The  boy  now  quietly  laid  himself  back  in  the 
narrow  berth,  as  though  overcome  by  the  exer- 
tion of  speaking,  and  as  though  the  light  painad 
his  wearied  eyelids.  My  companion's  Toiot 
reached  my  ear,  as  he  now  entered  the  fore* 
castle,  and  spoke  to  the  dying  men  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Passing  aft,  I  entered  the  eaptain's  cabin. 
Opening  a  side  door,  the  ooast-guard  pointed 
to  what  at  first  seemed  to  me  a  heap  of 
blankets,  but  which,  as  the  light  fell  upon  it, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  dark,  moustached  and 
bearded  man,  lying  in  a  berth.  He  was  quite 
insensible,  breathing  loudly,  the  face  flushed 
and  swollen. 

**  Ee  is  a  German,  sir,"  said  the  seamsn; 
*'  he  is  dyin.i;  now." 

I  bent  over  the  dying  form — I  placed  xny 
mouth  close  to  his  ear;  I  tried  to  raise  him ;  I 
spoke  in  his  own  tongue. 

**  It  is  no  use  now.    The  die  is  oast,  sir." 

We  passed  on  into  the  steward's  pantry, 
lighted  by  a  swinging  lamp.  Lying  in  his 
berth,  the  sides  of  his  cabin  filled  with  the 
various  utens'ds  of  his  calling,  there  we  found 
the  poor  fellow. 

'*  Oh,  sir,"  he  cried,  as  his  eye  glanced  upon 
me,  **  oh,  sir !  can  I  be  saved  P  Oh,  this  roysge  I 
this  fearful  voyage !  Day  after  day  lying  here ! 
night  after  night  tossing  about  with  this  fever 
— no  medicine— no  care — all  dead  or  dying. 
Oh,  my  sins  !  my  sins  1  How  they  stood  round 
about  me,  night  after  night,  like  so  many  fiends 
coming  to  accuse  me !  I  have  been  in  many  a 
craft,  sir;  I  have  sailed  under  a  Gt>d-fearing 
master,  who  mustered  us  daily  for  prayer ;  but 
I  have  forgotten  my  Grod,  and  now — " 

A   A 
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He  paused,  and  looked  so  aghast  and  terror- 
■tricken ! 

"  There  is  full  and  free  pardon  even  for  you, 
my  friend,"  I  said.  "Look  to  Jesus.  He 
came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost." 

"  Ah !  sir,  but  I  have  been  too  wicked." 

"  Man,"  cried  the  old  coast-guard  at  my  side, 
"don't  sin  the  more  by  refusing  to  believe 
vhat  your  God  has  said  of  His  desire  to  pardon 
you.  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
l^ou  shalt  be  saved." 

"The  Bible!  the  Bible!  Oh,  how  I  have 
longed  for  one  all  this  weary  voyage  through ! 
Have  you  a  Biblo,  sir  ?" 

I  gave  him  the  only  Bible  which  I  had  about 
me,  and  then,  uniting  in  prayer  with  him,  I  left 
him. 

A  Frenchman,  the  strongest  man  in  the  ship, 
lay  in  a  berth.  He  had  kept  up  for  a  long 
time,  ere  he  yielded  to  the  fever. 

"Ah!**  he  said,  **je  connais  ma  religion!" 
(I  know  my  religion.)  And  then  lay  backward 
again. 

The  time  was  now  wearing  on.  From  man 
to  man  we  both  had  gone.  The  wind  was 
freshening,  and  the  barque  rolled  before  it. 
One  more  glance  at  the  dying  lad — one  more 
word  of  comfort.  When  morning  came,  and 
they  went  to  move  him,  the  lad  fell  back  dead. 
Dead ! — ^Yes,  that  is  a  glorious  declaration  in 
the  Book  of  Eevelation — "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord." 

The  Grerman  died  the  night  of  our  visit  to 
the  barque. 

It  was  a  solemn  scene  when,  by  torch-light, 


they  were  buried  in  the  old  ohorchyard  upo 
the  hill.  A  solemn  voyage  from  Africa  to  Uu 
old,  weather-beaten  church! 

The  barque  had  lain  in  the  river,  getting  i 
a  cargo  of  palm-oil.  Whilst  there,  fever  mad 
its  appearance  among  the  men.  Their  quinic 
bottle — their  great  resort  in  fever — was  Ck 
hausted.  The  captain  sickened  and  died.  I^ 
hands  dropped  off  one  by  one.  Day  after  d^ 
'neath  that  burning  sun,  body  after  body  ^ 
consigned  to  the  deep. 

Then  another  master  was  sent  oat  Ttoi 
England,  and  the  barque  weighed  andbi 
homeward. 

Alas !  the  fever  burst  forth  again  with  m- 
newed  virulence. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  steward,  "  how  fearful  a 
voyage  it  was  !  Man  after  man  dying  by  our 
side,  and  we  tossing  about,  unable  to  hand  a 
sail !  And  then  the  green  shore  hove  in  light, 
and  we  helpless  lay  there,  hoping  for  reliefi 
yet  fearful  that  the  wind  might  change  onee 
more,  and  drive  us  seaward  back  again.  Ai 
for  me,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  by  God's  help,  I 
will  be  a  better  man  for  the  future.  Tliii 
voyage  has  given  me  a  aolemn  warning,  that  I 
never  can  forget." 

We  now  hailed  our  boat,  which,  with  i 
prudent  regard  for  its  crew*s  safety,  had  put 
off  from  the  barque's  side.  One  of  the  cuttei^i 
men  took  a  passage  to  hia  craft  with  us,  lad 
then  we  ran  in  across  the  dark  waters  hom- 
ward.  The  crew  were  landed  the  next  moit' 
ing.  The  boy  had  gone  to  the  better  laadr* 
the  holy  city. 


Stimtt,    %xi,   anb    pistorg* 


CHINA     AND     THE     CHINESE, 
v.— GLIMPSES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


CH1HB8B   UNTBUTHFX7LNBS8. 

E  meet  with  several  incidents  in  Mr. 
Fortune's  volumes  which  show  that 
the  Chinese,  as  a  people,  are  sadly 
given  to  the  habit  of  deception  and 
untruthfulness. 
"From  the  highest  mandarin  down  to  the 
meanest  beggar,  they  are  filled  with  the  most 
conceited  notions  of  their  own  importance  and 
power;  and  fancy  that  no  people  however 
civilised,  and  no  country  however  powerful, 
are  for  one  moment  to  be  compared  with  them. 


They  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  an  opportmdt' 
of  deceiving  the  Barbarians.  They  giua^ 
delight  in  such  opportunities.  When  the  M 
steamer  visited  the  coast  of  Ohina,  the  GhMi 
in  Canton  and  Macao  did  not  exhibit  the  \^ 
surprise,  but  merely  said,  '  Have  gfd  j92Mf»  ^ 
same,  inside,'  meaning  that  such  tbiap  ml^ 
quite  common  in  the  interior  of  thdr  eoontry' 
Shortly  after  the  author  arrived  at  OhsigMI 
an  earthquake  occurred  which  greatly  altfMl 
the  foreigners.  A  report  waa  toon  spiiil 
among  them,  that  apopulooa  Tillaipe  hedbMj 
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dd  up  by  it  They  even  went  moat 
f  into  the  matter,  and  alleged  that  it 
a  destroyed  because  of  its  great  wicked- 
fr.  Fortune  and  several  friends  having 
to  visit  the  scene  of  the  reported 
phe,  made  some  inquiries   about  the 

d  been  told  the  spot  was  distant  from 
le  some  thirty  miles  up  the  river,  and 
ath-westerly  direction ;  but  the  more 
ny  inquiries  were,  the  greater  difficulty 

finding  out  the  exact  locality.  In  the 
le,  all  our  arrangements  had  been  made 
tie  hiring  of  boats,  and  we  had  agreed 
on  the  following  morning.  I  had  an 
t  servant,  a  man  who  had  travelled 

for  several  years,  and  whose  duty  it 
mgage  the  boats  we  required  for  the 
Before  he  left  me  for  this  purpose, 
1  him  to  take  care  the  boatman  knew 
,  as  it  would  never  do  to  find  out,  after 
started,  that  no  one  knew  which  way 
He  left  me  on  this  mission,  and  was 
ibout  two  hours.  When  he  returned, 
ned  me  that  he  had  made  the  requisite 
I  about  the  sunken  village — that  such 
rence  had  taken  place,  but  instead  of 

being  up  the  river,  we  must  go  down 
posite  direction  in  order  to  find  it.  At 
>  time,  he  told  me  csndidly  he  did  not 
e  boatman  knew  anything  about  the 
and  said  I  had  better  not  go  until 
ig  more  satisfactory  could  be  ascer- 
onceming  it.  I  was  reluctantly  com- 
'  admit  that  his  advice  was  good,  and 

the  others,  saying  we  had  better  put 
»umey.  And  now  it  is  worth  while  to 
)  result  of  all  this,  in  order  to  get  an 

the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
►f  China.  A  few  days  afterwards,  we 
d  with  the  greatest  coolness,  by  the 
•ties  who  had  formerly  given  the  infor- 
bout  the  sunken  village,  that '  it  was 
le  such  an  occurrence  had  taken  place, 

it  had  happened  about  two  hundred 
o!'" 

s  habit  of  untruthfolness,  Mr.  Fortune 
8  ^e  unreliability  of  the  pictures 
f  many  authors  who  have  written  on 
ntry,  and  who  have  extolled  to  the 

perfections  in  the  arts,  in  agriculture, 
niltore,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 

of  the  people,  and  the  excellence  of 
nmment  and  laws.  Much  that  was 
rom  the  Chinese  themselves,  relating 
(ountry,  was  of  the  most  exaggerated 
m,  if  not  entirely  fabulous.  So  strong 
.  Fortune's  convictions  on  this  point, 


that  he  tells  us :  "  Latterly  I  made  a  practice 
of  disbelieving  everything  they  told  me,  until 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging  for 
myself." 

This  testimony,  as  it  bears  upon  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  people,  is  a  very  important 
testimony.  The  half- civilized  state  of  China  of 
course  draws  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  condition  of  her  people  and  the  rude 
savages  of  other  climes :  but  we  plainly  see 
that  moral  degradation  may  be  equally  deep 
and  ofiensive  in  both  cases.  Perhaps  we 
should  say  the  measure  of  civilization  attained 
only  serves  to  increase  the  guilt.  Mr.  Fortune, 
indeed,  urges  this  argument  in  dealing  with 
the  question  from  a  traveller's  standpoint — 
looking  at  the  people  socially : — "  These  facts," 
he  says,  "  their  civilized  condition,  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  arts,  and  even  their  discover- 
ing a  magnetic  power  in  nature,  which  they 
could  convert  into  a  compass  for  the  purpose 
of  navigation — instead  of  telling  in  their  favour 
as  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  do  the  very 
reverse,  when  we  consider  what  they  might 
have  been  now,  and  what  they  really  are." 
May  we  not  also  argue,  from  a  Christian 
standpoint — looking  at  the  people  morally  and 
spiritually — that  the  degree  of  civilization  to 
which  they  have  attained,  brings  out  still  mora 
painfully  the  contrast,  when  we  hear  a  traveller, 
like  Mr.  Fortune,  affirm  that  he  was  obliged 
t9  "  make  a  practice  of  disbelieving  everything 
they  told  him."  There  are  men  of  science  in 
our  land  who  have  little  true  sympathy  with 
the  self-denying  labours  of  love  and  works  of 
faith  of  the  earnest  missionary :  men  who 
forget  what  they  themselves  owe  to  the  influ- 
ence of  that  Christianity  which  they  so  lightly 
esteem — an  influence  but  for  which  they  might 
have  shared  the  degradation  of  the  poor  hea- 
then ;  and  to  such  men — men  who  will  scarcely 
listen  to  the  report  of  the  missionary,  although, 
from  the  highest  motives,  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  most  difficult  work — we  commend 
the  testimony  of  a  man  whose  scientific  attain- 
ments may  at  least  be  measured  with  their 
own. 

A   CHINESE   TEMPLB. 

Mr.  Fortune  gives  the  following  description 
of  a  Chinese  temple  : — 

"  I  now  entered  the  temple  itself,  and  found 
it  crowded  with  idolaters.  The  female  sex 
seemed  much  more  numerous  than  the  male, 
and  apparently  more  devout.  They  were 
kneeling  on  cushions  placed  in  front  of  the 
altars,  and  bowing  low  to  the  huge  images 
which  stood  before  them.    This  prostration  they 
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Sir 


18  been  atsertedi  that  there  is  little 
feeling  in  all  this,  that  it  is  a  custom 
i8t  be  obser?ed,  and  that  it  would  just 
U  if  such  a  custom  did  not  exist.    I 
lowever.  there  is  as  much  genuine  sor- 
igst  the  Chinese  for  the  lo8s  of  relatives 
B  amongst  ourselves;  and.  if  we  consider 
Lhey  dote  iipon  their  children,  and  the 
)  and  love  they  have  for  aged  parents, 
lome  to  no  other  conclusion.     That  in 
tances  all  is  mere  show  and  required  by 
[  hare  no  doubt.     On  one  occasion,  as 
andering  amongst  these  bills,  a  chair 
le  containing  a  very  beautiful  lady, 
n  the  gayest  satin.     I  caught  a  slight 
>f  her  countenance  as  she  passed,  and 
uch  struck  with  her  beiuty,  that  I  in- 
^od  still  and  looked  aftir  the  chair.  It 
;e]y  turned  off  the  little  hill«road,  in  the 
of  a  tomb  that  had  been  lately  made, 
was  set  down  by  the  bearers.    Follow- 
chair  were  two  female  servants  and  a 
ith  a  box  of  clothes,  a  basket  of  pro- 
and  some  sycee  paper  and  incense. 
J,  on  stepping  out  of  the  chair,  com- 
robing  herself  in  deep  mourning,  by 
}n  a  gown  of  sackcloth  over  her  gay 
}at  on  seeing  I  was  looking  on,  she 
immediately,  and  threw  the  gown  to 
adants,  with  whom  she  was  laughing 
tting  away,  as  if  grief  and  she  were 
trangers  to  each  other.    Anxious  as  I 
vitness  her  proceedings,  I  felt  it  was 
nd  indelicate  in  me  to  remain  in  my 
position,  so  I  walked  onwards,  until  a 
sdge  and  clump  of  bamboos  hid  the 
>m  my  view.    I  then  turned  into  the 
>n,  and  selected  a  spot  where,  through 
ng  in  the  foliage,  I  could  see  all  with- 
g  seen  myself.    The  handsome  widow, 
■he  apparently  was,  had  again  put  on 
:cloth  robe,  her  women  were  standing 
ide,  and  the  wailing  commenced  in  the 
usineos-like  manner.      This  continued 
ly  half-an-hour,  while  at  the  same  time 
was  burned,  and  various  tawdry-look- 
>s  of  paper  were  hung  about  the  grave. 
the  ceremony  was  finished,  the  coarse 
h  was  consigned  to  the  coolie,  and  the 
1  gay  as  before,  and  with  but  little 
f  grief,  stepped  into  her  chair  and  was 
away." 

TBB    CHINB8B   "  LBECH." 

I  month  of  August,  Mr.  Fortune  had  a 
and  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  was 
after  the  following  singular  fashion  by 
lete  "leech:*'- 


"He  then  despatched  a  messenger  to  his 
house  for  certain  medicines,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  a  basin  of  strong  hot  tea  to  be 
brought  into  the  room.  When  (his  was  set 
before  him,  he  bent  his  two  forefingers  and 
dipped  his  knuckles  into  the  hot  tea.  The  said 
knuckles  were  now  used  like  a  pair  of  pincers 
on  my  skin,  under  the  ribs,  round  the  back,  and 
on  several  parts  of  the  body.  Every  now  and 
then  the  operation  of  wetting  them  with  the 
hot  tea  was  repeated.  He  pinched  and  drew 
my  skin  so  hard,  that  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  crying  out  with  pain ;  and  when  the 
operation  \^as  completed  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
had  left  marks  which  I  did  not  get  rid  of  for 
several  weeks  after. 

*'\Vhen   the  messenger    arrived   with    the 
medicine,  the  first  thing  I  was  asked  to  swal- 
low was  a  large  paper  of  small  pills,  containing, 
I  suppose,  about  a  hundred,  or  perhaps  more. 
'  Am  I  to  take  the  whole  of  these  Y  I  asked,  in 
amazement.     '  Yes ;  and  here  is  a  cup  of  hot 
tea  to  wash  them  down.'     I  hesitated ;  then 
tasted  one,  which  had  a  hot  peppery  kind  of 
flavour,  and,  making  up  my  mind,  gulped  the 
whole.    In  the  meantime,  a  teapot  had  been 
procured,  capable  of  holding  about  three  large 
breakfast-cups  of  tea.     Into  this  pot  were  put 
six  different  vegetable  productions— about  half 
an  ounce  of  each.    These  consisted  of  dried 
orange  or  citron  peel,  pomegranate,  charred 
fruit  of  Gardenia  rad.caos,  the  bark  and  wood 
of  Eosa  Banksiana,  and  two  other  things  un- 
known to  me.    The  teapot  was  then  filled  to 
the  brim  with  boiling  Mater,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  decoction 
was  ready  for  the  patient.    I  was  now  desired 
to  drink  it  cup  after  cup  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  then  cover  myself  over  with  all  the  blankets 
which  could  be  laid  hold  of.     The  directions  of 
my  physician  were  obeyed  to  the  letter,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  lay  for  an  hour  longer  ere  per- 
spiration broke,  when,  of  course,  I  got  instant 
relief.      Before  taking  his  leave,   the  doctor 
informed  me  he  would  repeat  his  visit  on  the 
third  day  following,  about  ten  in  the  morning, 
this  being  about  an  hour  before  the  fever  was 
likely  to  return.     He  told  me  not  to  be  at  all 
afraid,  and  gave  me  the  welcome  news  that  the 
next  attack,  if,  indeed,  I  had  any  more,  would 
be  slight,  and  that  then  I  would  get  rid  of  it 
altogether. 

"  True  to  his  promise,  the  old  man  was  with 
me  on  the  third  day,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  *  Has  the  fever  come  onP'  *  No,'  I 
replied ; '  it  is  scarcely  the  time  yet.  I  suppose 
I  shall  have  it  in  another  hour.'  He  now 
deeired  me  to  lie  down  in  bed,  and  the  pinoluDg 
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prooess  was  repeated  in  the  same  way  as  it  had 
been  done  before,  but  if  anything  it  was  more 
painfal.  I  had  then  to  swallow  another  large 
dose  of  pills,  and,  lastly,  the  hot  decoction 
from  the  teapot.  Ere  I  had  drunk  the  last 
eupful  my  skin  became  moist,  and  I  was  soon 
covered  with  perspiration.  The  fever  had  loft 
me,  and  I  was  cured.  I  was  probably  the  first 
JSonff-mou-jin  the  doctor  had  treated,  and  he 
was  evidently  much  pleased  with  the  result  of 
his  treatment." 

THE  OBEAT  WALL  OP  CHINA.     {See  Illustration,) 

This  vast  artificial  barrier  was  built  by  the 
first  universal  monarch  of  China,  about  200 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  bounds  the  whole  north  of  China, 
along  the  frontiers  of  three  provinces,  extend- 
ing from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechele,  3i° 
east  of  Fekin,  to  Syning,  10°  west  of  that 
capital.  The  emperors  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
built  an  additional  inner  wall,  near  to  Fekin 
on  the  west,  which  may  be  perceived  on  the 
map,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  province 
between  itself  and  the  old  wall.  From  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall  there  is  an 
extensive  stockade  of  wooden  piles  enclosed  in 
the  country  of  Mongden,  and  this  has,  in  some 
European  maps,  been  erroneously  represented 
M  a  continuation  of  the  solid  barrier. 

On  the  first  distant  approach,  the  wall  is 
described  as  resembling  a  prominent  vein  or 
ridge  of  quartz,  standing  out  from  mountains 
of  gneiss  or  granite.  The  continuance  of  this 
line  over  the  mountain  tops  arrests  the  atten- 
tion, and  the  form  of  a  wall  with  battlements 
is  soon  distinctly  discerned.  It  is  carried  over 
the  ridges  of  the  highest  hills,  descends  into 
the  deepest  valleys,  crosses  upon  arches  over 
rivers,  and  is  doubled  in  important  passes, 
being,  moreover,  supplied  with  massy  towers, 
or  bastions,  at  distances  of  about  100  yards. 
One  of  the  most  elevated  ridges  crossed  by  the 
wall  is  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  length,  including  its  windings,  is  little 
short  of  1,500  miles,  and  far  surpasses  the  sum 
total  of  all  other  works  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
world.    It  is  rather,  however,  a  monument  of 


the  industry  and  perseverance  than  of  the  sk 
of  the  Chinese,  for  a  wall  of  this  descripti 
would  present  but  a  feeble  obstacle  to  any  an 
who  could  have  any  hope  of  success  aft 
passing  it.  Accordingly,  when  the  Mong< 
became  numerous  enough  to  attempt  the  sub 
gation  of  China,  Genghis  Khan  found  lil 
difficulty  in  bursting  through  the  barrier. 

The  body  of  the  wall  consists  of  an  earb 
mound,  retained  on  each  side  by  wall^ 
masonry  and  brick,  and  terraced  by  a  platf< 
of  square  bricks.  The  total  height,  includi 
a  parapet  of  Qve  feet,  is  twenty  feet,  on  a  It 
of  stone  projecting  two  feet  under  the  hrid 
work,  and  varying  in  height  from  two  feet  f 
more,  according  to  the  level  of  the  grooiK 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  base  is  twenty 
five  feet,  diminishing  to  fifteen  at  the  platfonE 
The  towers  are  forty  feet  square  at  the  hut 
diminishing  to  thirty  at  the  top,  and  ibon 
thirty-seven  feet  in  total  height.  At  partieiilt 
spots,  however,  the  tower  was  of  two  storiei 
and  forty-eight  feet  high.  The  bricks  are,  i 
usual  in  China,  of  a  bluish  colour,  about  fiftee 
inches  long,  half  that  in  width,  and  nearly  foo 
inches  thick — probably  the  whole,  half,  id 
quarter  of  the  Chinese  Che,  or  covid.  Th 
blue  colour  of  the  bricks  led  to  some  doubt  ( 
their  having  been  burned,  but  some  anciei 
kilns  were  observed  near  the  wall,  and  sini 
then  the  actual  experiment  of  Dr.  Abel  hi 
proved  that  the  brick  clay  of  the  Chisct 
being  red  at  first,  burns  blue.  The  thinneM  I 
the  parapet  of  the  wall — about  eighteen  iadM 
— justifies  the  conclusion  that  it  was  n 
intended  to  resist  cannon  ;  indeed,  the  Chixm 
themselves  claim  no  such  antiquity  for  ii 
invention  of  fire-arms.  The  above  descriptic 
confirms,  upon  the  whole,  that  of  G^rbilla 
about  a  century  before.  "It  is  generally, 
says  he,  "no  more  than  eighteen,  twenty, < 
twenty-five  geometrical  feet  high,  bat  tl 
towers  are  seldom  less  than  forty." 

Since  Mantchooria  and  the  neigkboani 
regions  of  Mongolia  have  been  incorponto 
with  the  empire,  the  wall,  being  no  kogi 
necessary  to  check  the  incursions  of  d 
wandering  Tartars,  is  falling  into  decay. 


A    NISHT    ON    THE    MISSISSIPPI. 


Thbbb  lies  before  me  an  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  upon  the  Mississippi,  of  a  steam- 
boat laden  with  passengers  and  merchandize. 
It  ii  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  an 
Englishman  who  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age ; 
and  who,  after  serving  in  both  British  and 


American  merchantmen — learning  his  proft 
sion  well — and  narrowly  escaping  dei^  I 
yellow  fever,  and  by  shipwreck  off  the  Isbi 
of  Madagascar,  became,  while  still  a  yov 
man,  a  Mississippi  pilot. 
The  account  appears  to  me  wortli 
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I  it  not  only  presentj  a  tmstworthy 
>f  an  incident,  such  as  is  unknown 
report  to  very  many  in  this  country, 
so  famishes  an  example  of  heroism 
;h  all  true  hearts  must  sympathise. 
1,  to  a  great  extent,  the  language  of 
r,  its  modesty  and  unaffectedness 
,  aa  is  generally  the  case,  the  self- 
;  bravery  of  its  author,  and  adding  to 
iBt  of  his  narrative. 
.  We  left  Memphis,"  he  writes,  *'  a 
some  note  on  the  river,  on  the  30  th 
ir,  with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  tar,  cotton- 
Ac.  We  had  ninety-four  cabin  and 
Bck  passengers.  On  the  night  of  the 
mber  fire  was  discovered  in  the  hold 
ssel ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts, 
hed  the  cotton,  and  in  a  few  moments 
I  flames. 

1  pretty  well  accustomed  to  such 
it  the  scenes  of  that  night  surpassed 
ig  terrible  I  ever  witnessed. 
L  first  discovering  the  fire,  we  endea- 
>  put  into  the  bank,  the  nearest  point 
was  about  200  yards  distant ;  but  in 
-to  the  vessel  for  that  purpose,  she 
I.  What  followed  baffles  description. 
yoBid  were  about  thirty  ladies  and 
9  many  children,  whose  shrieks  were 
ling.  Nearly  all  the  crew  and  gen- 
passengers  who  could  swim  availed 
es  of  that  means  of  escape,  and  almost 
lafe  to  shore.  (I  do  not,  of  course, 
those  who  had  wives  and  families  on 
The  upper  or  hurricane  deck  was 
with  ladies  and  children,  but  it  was 
they  would  have  to  abandon  their 
shortly,  as  the  flames  were  increasing 
nderful  rapidity.  We  had  only  one 
k  was  of  any  service,  and  it  could  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  persons,  and 
renty  minutes  elapsed  during  each  trip 
9.  The  tide  was  very  swift,  and  there 
&t  difficulty  in  getting  the  boat  along- 

w  one  gentleman  go  up  to  his  wife, 
tenderly,  then  seize  her,  and  jump 
•d  with  her.  He  supported  her  pro- 
fty  yards,  when  he  became  exhausted, 
ig  an  expert  swimmer,  and  both  sank, 
>ra  of  the  Mississippi  closing  over  them 
df  a  miuHte  before  I  and  one  of  the 
»iild  reach  them. 

^e  ladies,  ^ve  children,  and  one  negro 
were  burned  to  death, 
captain's  daughter  caught  fire,  and 
nto  the  armi  of  her  father,  who  in- 
nmped  orerboaid  with  her ;  and,  being 


a  good  swimmer,  succeeded  in  getting  ashore 
with  her,  though  she  was  dreadfully  burned. 

"  Mr.  Powell,  the  chief  clerk,  and  I,  jumped 
overboard,  as  soon  as  we  saw  there  was  no 
chance  of  saying  the  vessel,  to  assist  in  getting 
some  of  the  poor  helpless  beings  ashore.  We 
sang  out  to  those  on  board  to  throw  the  children 
overboard,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  we  would 
swim  to  the  shore  with  them. 

•*  One  lady  threw  her  little  girl  to  us,  then 
jumped  overboard.  We  succeeded  in  landing 
with  them,  returned,  and  swam  back,  each  with 
a  child.  We  made  two  trips  besides,  until  we 
had  safely  landed  eight.  Upon  returning  the 
last  time,  we  saw  a  lady  clinging  to  a  rope 
which  was  accidentally  hanging  over  the  side. 
She  was  nearly  exhausted,  but  positively  re- 
fused to  abandon  her  hold  of  the  rope,  implor- 
ing us  to  save  her  children.  Having  a  knife  in 
my  pocket,  I  took  it  out  and  cut  the  rope, 
telling  her  to  be  perfectly  calm.  We  took  her 
safely  ashore,  but  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
Her  children  were  saved. 

"  Picture  to  yourself,"  he  concludes,  "  a 
vessel  laden  with  cotton,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  passengers,  mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  the  vessel  on  fire,  and  aground ;  the 
nearest  bank  full  200  yards  distant,  the  current 
running  six  knots,  and  only  one  skijBf  available ! 
I  received  no  injury,  and  did  not  take  cold, 
though  I  was  in  the  water  nearly  two  hours. 
Such  things  are  by  no  means  rare  on  the 
Mississippi,  this  being  the  fifth  of  the  kind 
within  the  last  eight  months.  I  lost  1200 
dollars,  which  I  had  in  the  clerk's  office,  but  I 
never  thought  of  them :  I  had  other  things  to 
think  of 

"  God  was  most  merciful  to  me,  and  by  Hia 
blessing  I  was  the  means  of  saving  several  from 

an  awful  death " 

Comment  on  this  letter  is  unnecessary.  But 
of  the  writer,  I  may  say  that  since  he  wrote  it 
(nearly  seven  years  ago)  but  little  tidings  have 
been  received.  With  the  exception  of  one 
letter,  bearing  the  address,  "  De  Soto  Parish, 
State  of  Louisiana,*'  this,  from  which  I  have 
quoted,  was  the  last.  The  circumstances  of 
his  position — always  productive  of  delay  in  the 
receipt  of  letters  on  both  sides— may  have  been 
the  cause  of  intelligence  from  him,  if  despatched, 
not  having  reached  his  friends.  And  the  war, 
it  is  well  known,  has  made  all  correspondence 
between  America  and  England  irregular  and 
uncertain. 

His  name — ^not  a  common  one  in  the  States — 
appeared  in  a  letter  from  the  Times'  Southern 
correspondent  as  that  of  the  colonel  command- 
ing a  Confederate  field-battery  which  took  a"- 
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prominent  part  in  the  dreadful  fight  of  Frede- 
ricksburg. And  this  was  confirmed,  l)y  infor- 
mation from  America,  that  the  Siime  name 
(int'luding,  in  this  instance,  the  initials)  and 
bearing  tlie  same  title  hnd  been  read  in  a  list 
of  the  New  Orleans  Artillery  leaving  that  city 
for  the  seat  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  diligent  inquiry,  however, 
no  mote  has  been  learned ;  so  that  they  who 
love  him  are  left  to  conjecture,  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  hope  only  not  quite  extinguished. 

The  river,  the  scene  of  his  anxious  toil  and 
frequent  daring,  may  be  the  bed  of  his  long 
rest!  Or  he  may  have  fallen — gallantly  we 
may  be  sure—on  one  of  those  fields  of  blood 
where  slain  men  lay  like  swathes  of  the  fresh- 


mown  grass.  But  he  may  have  son 
perils,  and  may  yet  return  to  gladden 
presence  a  waiting  mother's  eye  and  he 
In  the  belief  that  this  short  and  sim 
story  of  a  few  hours  in  his  eventful 
record  so  precious  to  those  to  whom  he 
— will  be  acceptable  to  many  readers  wl 
heard  of  Jiis  existence,  I  have  claim 
page.  And  to  gire  "  honour  to  whom 
is  due,"  as  well  as  with  the  possibility  t 
page— far-travelling— may  fall  under  th 
of  some  one  who  can  tell  of  his  fate,  I 
mitted  to  inscribe  on  it  the  name  of 

William  Vialls  Walton. 

G. 


y^abjes  from  i)^t  §00li  0f  ^uinxt ;  gtsmj^libt  Sarratibi 


OTSTEE-CULTUEE. 


Public  attention  has  begun  to  be  directed  to  a 
new  subject  of  interest  and  importance,  Oi/ster' 
culture,  the  means  of  increasing  to  a  vast  extent 
the  supply  of  one  of  our  most  esteemed  and 
wholesome  luxuries,— a  new  branch  of  industry 
capable  of  giving  employment  to  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  on  the  British  coasts,  and  a 
new  source  of  national  wealth. 

No  mollusc  is  so  highly  esteemed  as  the 
Oyster.  From  very  ancient  times,  it  has  been, 
fM  it  is  now,  a  very  favourite  article  of  food, 
and  the  luxurious  Bomans  spared  no  expense 
to  procure  it  in  perfection.  Particular  locali- 
ties were  famous  for  the  excellence  of  their 
oysters,  among  which  was  UutupisB.  now  Itich- 
borough,  in  Kent ;  and  in  some  shallow  brackish 
ponds,  oysters  brought  from  other  places  were 
fattened  for  the  table,  acquiring  at  the  same 
time  a  flavour  which  was  deemed  peculiarly 
delicious;  for  the  Boman  epicure  affected  to 
discern  in  the  oysters  of  Brundisium,  fattened 
in  the  waters  of  Avernus,  a  combination  of 
their  original  flavour  with  that  of  the  oysters 
of  Lake  Lucriuus.  The  fattening  of  oysters  in 
ponds  connected  with  the  sea  has  long  been 
practised  for  the  London  market,  as  it  was  for 
that  of  ancient  Bome ;  and  from  the  vegetable 
matter  which  abounds  in  the  ponds,  chiefly  the 
spores  and  young  shoots  of  confervsB,  they 
acquire  a  greenish  colour  never  seen  in  oysters 
newly  dredged  from  beds  in  the  sea,  but  which 
recommends  them  in  a  high  degree  to  the  taste 
of  many  epicures,  and  still  more  to  those  of 
Paris  than  of  London.  The  oysternmlture,  how- 


ever, to  which  we  devote  the  present 
is  something  very  different  from  th: 
fattening  of  oysters;  and  has  for  i 
object,  nob  to  improve  their  quality 
gratification  of  the  luxurious,  but  to  i 
their  abundance  and  to  diminish  thei 
We  might  have  headed  our  article,  C 
FOB  THE  Million. 

A  few  sentences  on  tho  natural  his 
the  Oyster  may  here  be  appropriate.  I^ 
we  mean  to  describe  this  well-known  n 
of  which  a  popular  description  is  needh 
a  scientific  one  would  be  foreign  to  our  p 
It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  our 
to  know,  that  there  are  numerous  spi 
oyster,  quite  distinct  one  from  anotb 
inhabiting  the  coasts  of  different  parts 
world;  many  of  them  very  similar  to  the  o 
our  coasts,  but  some  of  them  of  much  mo 
gated  form,  and  some  of  them  far  exceed! 
size.  According  to  the  historians  of  Alei 
expedition  to  India,  there  were  oyster 
in  the  Indian  Sea  a  foot  in  diameter; 
James  Emerson  Tennent,  in  hit  w 
Ceylon,  tells  us  of  edible  oysters  "  a  litt 
than  eleven  inches  in  length,  by  half  ai 
in  breadth,"  so  that  the  molluscs  of  the 
seas  seem  not  to  have  degenerated  sii 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Oyst 
found  more  abundantly  in  estuaries  1 
the  open  sea;  although  our  common  03 
often  found  in  beds  at  the  depth  of 
fathoms,  and  far  out  in  firths  where  tli 
is  nearly  as  salt  as  in  any  part  of  the 
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but  tie  racoon  beds  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
BO  called  because    racoons    prey    upon    the 
ojsten,  are  on  tlie  banks  of  tidal  riyers  and 
neeb  which  wind  through  alluyial  land,  where 
tlie  oysters  are  often  to  be  seen  thickly  clus- 
tered among  the  Terj  grass  at  the  water's  edge, 
tod  are  in  such  yast  abundance  that  a  small 
TesKl  mtj  be  loaded  from  a  space  not  many 
tifflei  exceeding  her  own  length.    From  this 
fl7lte^producing  region  the  markets  of  New 
Tork,  Philadelphia,  and  other  American  towns, 
were  wont  to  he  supplied  before  the  present 
nr  began ;  and  -the  Americans  were  accus- 
tomed to  extol  their  oysters,  like  eyerything 
die  belonging  to  themselyes,  as  incomparably 
nperior  to  anything  known  in  the  Old  World. 
The  abundance  of  the  supply  had  also  led  to 
tite  importation  of  the  American  or  Virginian 
ojiter  into    England;    and   large  quantities 
Tire  brought  to  Liyerpool,  Hying  and  in  excel- 
lat  condition,  a  trade  likely  to  be  renewed  and 
to  bcreaae  when  times  of  peace  return.    The 
Tliginian  oyster  is  yery  similar  to  our  British 
^edes,  as  is  also  the  oyster  of  the  Mediter- 
aiean,  regarded  by  some  naturalists  as  distinct. 
Aemangroye  swamps  of  many  tropical  regions 
Anmd  in  oysters,  more  considerably  different 
haoors,  but  of  goodquality,  which  growin  great 
chiters  on  the  branches  of  the  mangroye  trees. 
Bie  oyster  of  the  British  and  other  European 
Ames  is  chiefly  found  in  beds,  at  the  depth  of 
timber  of  fathoms,  where  the  nature  of  the 
iNbm  affords  opportunity  for  the  attachment 
^tffte  larger  yalye  of  the  shell  by  cementing  it 
k  the  rock,  after  which  oyster  attaches  itself 
k  oyster,  ttU  masses  of  considerable  thickness 
^  formed;    but  oysters  also  occur  singl}^ 
4ezing  to  rocks,  wooden  piers,  &c. ;  and  not 
4y  in  situations  where  they  are  constantly 
covered  with  some  depth  of  water,  but  also— 
iQioiigh  more  rarely — where  they  are  loft  dry 
7  enery  retiring  tide.  Oysters  produce  young 
k  immense  numbers.    It  may  be  proper  to 
tintioii,  that  they  are  strictly  hermaphrodite ; 
I  xadiyidiial  oyster  haying  the  same  pov^'cr  of 
^opagmtion   which   generally,    although   not 
WaySf  belongs  to  an  indiyidual  plant.    The 
lung  are  produced  in  summer,  at  which  time 
rsters  mre  not  in  season,  and  our  laws  yery 
fqpexly  forbid  the  dredging  of  them.    The 
rster  haying  in  its  mature  age — for  the  case 
otherwise  in  its  infancy — no  power  of  loco- 
rtion,  cannot  select  a  place  for  its  spawn,  as 
hesdoybut  simply  opens  its  yalyes  and  commits 
myriad  progeny  to  the  mercy  of  the  waycs. 
m  eggs  are  hatched  within  the  mantle  of  the 
renty — that  part  of  its  soft  substance  which 
doses  all  the  rest,  and  by  which  the  shell  is 


secreted;  and  after  being  hatched,  they  ere 
sent  forth,  a  million  or  two  at  a  time,  and  so 
minute  that  they  can  only  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  as  rendering  the  water  cloudy  or  slightly 
turbid,  or  in  bright  sunshine,  like  the  little 
flies  that  dance  in  the  air,  which  they  resemble 
also  in  the  activity  of  their  motion.  Each  new- 
bom  oyster  is  provided  with  a  well-formed 
shell  of  two  little  valves,  and  with  two  curious 
little  organs  for  swimming,  which  disappear,  or 
change  their  character  and  use,  soon  after  its 
settlement  in  a  suitable  situation.  But  of  the 
multitude  of  young  oysters  sent  forth  at  once 
from  an  oyster-bed,  comparatively  few  survive 
the  dangers  of  their  first  hours ;  and  to  provide 
against  these  dangers  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant mysteries  of  oyster- culture.  Fishes 
and  other  marine  animals  are  ready  to  devour 
them,  and  they  perish  in  still  greater  numbers 
by  being  wafted  into  imfavourable  situationi), 
as  upon  mud  or  sand,  to  which  they  cannot 
attach  themselves,  or  by  being  tossed  about  in 
stormy  weather  till  their  strength  is  exhausted. 
The  destruction  of  oysters  in  a  more  advanced 
state  by  the  dredge,  although  trifling  in  com- 
parison, is  also  very  considerable  in  all  the 
oyster-beds  of  our  coasts  ;  and  in  Britain, 
Prance,  and  other  countries,  the  supply  of 
oysters  has  been  far  from  keeping  pace  with 
the  increasing  demand,  and  beds  once  produc- 
tive have  become  exhausted.  Legislation  has 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  oyster-beds,  and  many  and  strict  are 
the  rules  in  force;  but  the  oyster  seemed  likely 
to  become  more  rare,  and  its  price  to  go  on 
increasing,  till  oyster-culture  was  recently 
attempted  on  the  coast  of  France ;  and  such 
success  has  attended  it  that  the  market  can 
evidently  bo  supplied  with  oysters  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  of  the  finest  qualil}',  and 
at  a  price  far  below  what  has  hitherto  been 
thought  moderate. 

The  originator  of  this  new  branch  of  in- 
dustry, which  has  already  attained  great 
magnitude  and  importance  in  France,  and  has 
been  fostered  by  the  French  Government,  is 
an  old  soldier,  Hyacintho  Bocuf,  who,  after 
thirty-five  years'  hard  service,  and  having 
attained  the  rank  of  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  settled  as  a  stone-mason  in  the  Isle 
of  B>6,  He  observed  the  young  oysters  adher- 
ing to  the  stones  in  the  shallow  waters  of  tbo 
sea  near  his  residence,  and  growing  there. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  providing  the  oyster 
spawn— or  spat,  as  it  is  termed — with  plenty  of 
stones  to  settle  on.  He  made  an  enclosure 
within  the  tide-mark,  about  twenty  yards 
square,  building  the  walls  eighteen  iucli-s  high, 
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and  placed  irithin  it  stones  with  oysters  adhering 
to  them.  The  experiment  was  wonderfully 
successful.  M.  Boeuf  completed  his  work  in 
July  1858,  and  in  April  1859  he  found  the 
stones  of  his  pare,  or  enclosarc,  covered  with 
myriads  of  young  oysters.  In  18G0,  ho  sold 
from  it  oysters  to  the  value  of  £<>.  How 
rapidly  he  has  since  increased  his  parc^  and 
with  what  increase  of  profit,  it  would  be  too 
tedious  to  tell.  Nor  can  we  stay  to  show  how 
the  subject  was  urged  on  the  attention  of  the 
French  Government  by  M.  Coste,  who  has 
closely  investigated  it,  both  in  its  relations  to 
natural  history  and  to  political  economy ;  nor 
what  measures  were  adopted  by  the  French 
Government  in  consequence  of  his  representa- 
tions. It  is  enough  to  state,  that  concessions 
of  the  fore-shore  have  been  readily  granted  by 
the  Government,  and  oyster-culture  has  ex- 
tended with  marvellous  rapidity  in  the  Isle  of 
Se  and  elsewhere,  so  that  now,  in  the  Isle  of  E^ 
alone  it  gives  occupation  to  thousands  of  men. 
It  has  already  become  a  great  source  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitauts  of  the  western  coast  of 
France,  and  promises  to  become  far  more  so  in 
f^turo  years.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  equally  a  source  of  wealth 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Nowhere  arc  situations  to  be  found  better 
adapted  for  oyster-culture  than  on  many  parts 
of  these  coasts,  now  utterly  unproductive. 

The  old  soldier,  Hyacinihe  Ba?uf,  seems  to 
have  all  the  merit  of  an  original  discoverer  and 
inventor,  yet  oyster-culture  was  practised  by 
the  ancient  Bomans  much  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  now  practised  on  the  French  coast, 
although  never  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
supply  of  a  luxury  to  Ihc  wealthy.  And  a 
still  more  curious  and  interesting  fact  is.  that 
it  has  continued  to  be  practised  in  one  place, 
from  the  days  of  Scrgius  Grata. — who  first 
formed  artificial  oyster-beds  at  Baia?,  as  Pliny 
tells  us,  just  before  the  Marsic  war,— down  to 
the  present  time.  The  place  is  Lake  Fusaro, 
the  Acheron  of  Virgil,  and  is  not  far  from 
Baiir.  It  is  a  pond  of  salt  water,  about  a 
league  in  circumference,  nowhere  more  than 
two  yards  in  depth,  and  with  a  muddy  bottom. 
All  around  it  are  heaps  of  stones  artificially 
formed,  and  piles  driven  into  the  mud,  to  many 
of  which  faggots  of  wood  are  suspended,  all 
being  for  the  young  oysters  to  adhere  to  ;  and 
in  that  still  water  circumstances  are  more 
fsTOurablo  to  the  preservation  of  the  oyster 
brood  than  they  can  bo  in  the  turbulence  of  the 
open  tea.  The  annual  income  derived  from  the 
oyiter-cnltureof  Lako  Fuiaro,  amountf  to  £1280. 


The  method  adopted  on  the  French 
already  more  perfect  than  the  old  tradi 
practice  of  Lake  Fosaro.  There  was  a  d 
to  contend  with,  unknown  at  Lake  Fa 
the  comparative  storminess  of  the  sea;  a! 
the  most  sheltered  situations  that  conld  b 
were  selected  as  the  moat  suitable,  i 
enclosure  and  preparation  of  the  b 
grounds  is  a  work  of  no  little  labour.  ^ 
large  blocks  of  stone  were  scattered  o 
whole  surface  of  the  pare,  as  the  b 
ground  is  termed,  for  the  young  oyi 
adhere  to ;  and  this  is  still  practised,  a 
it  has  been  found  much  better  to  mak< 
tors  of  tiles,  arranged  together  in  struci 
various  forms,  which  occupy  complet 
available  ground  of  the  pare ;  and  a 
improvement  has  been  mado  by  cover 
tiles  with  a  kind  of  cement,  from  wh 
oysters  are  easily  detached,  when  w 
without  injury  either  to  them  or  to  tii 
Into  the  details  of  this  subject  we  can 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  m 
proved  oyster-culture,  the  tiles,  wM 
similar  in  form  to  those  used  for  the  k 
houses,  are  piled  together,  with  the  eoi 
downwards,  and  various  means  are  em] 
by  stones,  wooden  posts,  &c.,  to  ^j,  tbe 
secure  them  against  the  violence  of  tb 
whilst  to  stock  the  pare,  a  few  full- 
oysters  are  placed  amongst  them,  in  the! 
of  each  row,  to  produce  tlie  spat  whid 
arc  destined  to  receive.  The  younjc  o 
readily  attach  themselves  to  the  tilei 
chiefly  to  the  under  side,  which  sooa  be 
covered  with  them.  "Wooden  piles,  andl 
roughened  by  the  axe,  have  been  um 
collectors,  also  fascines  or  bundles  of 
and  even  thongs  of  leather;  bat  DOthii 
been  found  so  suitable  and  useful  as  tilei 
But  the  French  cultivator  is  not  cos 
with  a  pare  in  which  he  may  produce  malt 
of  oysters  such  as  are  produced  on  thei 
banks.  He  must  fit  them  for  the  B 
market,  and  be  ready  to  send  to  it  oyiten 
as  the  Parisian  epicure  desires,— large,  fi 
green.  For  this  purpose  he  forms,  if  po 
a  riaire,  which  is  an  enclosure  somcwher 
level  and  muddy  shore,  surrounded  wil 
walls,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  ^ 
stones,  clay,  and  wattles,  so  as  to  retail 
water  even  at  low  tide.  If  circufltf 
prevent  him  from  forming  a  elairet  he : 
his  oysters  on  an  italage,  which  hai  lU 
to  keep  in  the  water,  and  is  dry,  or  aei 
at  low  tide.  Oysters  are  transferred  fr 
pare  to  the  clairt  or  italag^t  long  beb 
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tttined  the  Buse  at  which  they  are  con- 
fit  for  food,  and  therefore  not  only  to 
med,  but  to  groir. 

French  oyster  pares  are  generally  be- 
ligh  and  loir  water-marks  on  the  forc- 
dthough  some  of  them  are  partly  covered 
sea  at  low  tide,  but  nowhere  to  such  a 
A  to  make  it  impossible  to  yisit  all  parts 
1  at  low  water  by  wading  in  the  alleys 
ire  left  among  the  collectors.  The  use 
Iredge  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question, 
loubt  has  been  expressed  of  the  pos- 
of  oyster-culture  between  tide-marks  on 
tish  coasts,  and  the  effect  of  the  Gulf 
on  the  western  coast  of  France  has  been 
^tle  dwelt  upon.  But  it  remains  to  be 
that  the  oyster  will  not  live  and  thrive 
coasts  in  circumstances  similar  to  those 
1  it  succeeds  so  well  on  those  of  France, 
tude  is  rather  higher ;  but  the  effect  of 
r  Stream  is  even  greater  on  the  western 
>f  Ireland  and  Scotland  than  on  the 
France.  And,  after  all,  the  important 
1  is  not  as  to  the  temperature  of  the 
ch  is  undoubtedly  warm  enough  for  the 
injrwhere  on  the  British  coasts,  but  as 
smperature  of  the  air;  and  it  is  not  im- 
}  that  oysters  might  be  killed,  when 
is  out,  by  an  exceptionally  severe  frost, 
eriwiakles  and  mussels  have  sometimes 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  oyster- 
between  high  and  low  water-marks 
herefore  be  unprofitable,  such  severe 
Jing  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
of  years  probably  sufficient  to  make 
tssary  labour  on  the  fore-shore  amply 
ative.  The  experiment  is  worth  mak- 
cannot  be  made  too  soon.  But  it  is 
leedless  to  add  that  there  are  many 
I,  and  particularly  in  estuaries,  where, 
cpense  not  greater  than  is  incurred  on 
t  of  France,  enclosures  might  be  made 
!r-culture»  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be 
1  the  tide  is  out;  and,  consequently,  not 
'he  same  danger  even  from  severe  frost, 
difficulties  are  in  the  way  as  to  the 
the  fore-shore,  or  to  shallow  parts 
M  suitable  for  oyster-culture,  we  shall 
at  present  to  inquire.  We  have  already 
kCts  of  Parliament  relating  to  oysters ; 
lew  one  if  neeessary  to  facilitate  oyster- 


culture,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  added  to 
the  Statute-book.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  legislation  is  requisite  in  order  to  sufficient 
experiments  on  different  part3  of  the  coast. 

Hitherto  oyster-culture  in  Britain  has  been 
limited  to  the  fattening  of  oysters  for  the  London 
market,  which  is  extensively  carried  on,  at  great 
expense  and  with  great  profit,  at  Whitstable  and 
other  places  on  the  coasts  of  Zent  and  Essex. 
Young  oysters  are  brought  to  these  coasts,  in 
great  quantity,  from  the  beds  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  elsewhere;  these  beds  being  thus 
impoverished,  so  that  it  seems  probable,  if 
things  go  on  as  they  have  been  doing  for  some 
time,  that  they  will  be  of  little  value  on  any 
other  account,  perhaps  scarcely  even  on  this. 
The  Irish  oyster-beds  are  being  dredged  out, 
as  the  Scottish  oyster-beds  are.  How  easy  it 
would  be  to  replenish  these  beds,  the  French 
experience  shows;  and  even  in  Britain  it  has 
been  foimd  possible,  not  only  to  replenish  old 
oyster-beds,  but  to  form  new  ones,  by  bringing 
oysters  to  the  place.  But  the  thing  chiefly  to 
be  noted  and  regretted  is,  that  British  oyster- 
culture  has  hitherto  neglected  the  tpat,  and 
that  no  provision  has  been  made  for  its  recep- 
tion in  its  infantile  state,  when  floating  in  the 
water,  on  what  may  be  called  its  quest  for  a 
place  in  which  it  may  live. 

In  favourable  circumstances,  oysters  grow 
rapidly.  In  very  favourable  circumstances, 
when  the  water  is  not  cold,  and  food  is  very 
abundant,  oysters  are  fit  for  use  in  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  after  issuing  from  their 
parent's  mantle  and  shell.  Generally,  however, 
a  much  longer  time  is  required,  extending  to 
four,  five,  or  six  years.  Buc,  in  any  case,  a 
pretty  speedy  return  may  be  expected  for  the 
money  invested  in  oyster-culture;  so  that,  as 
on  the  coast  of  France,  even  those  who  depend 
on  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  might  be 
encouraged  to  engage  in  it.  And  if  we  see 
before  us  the  prospect  of  an  increased  abund- 
ance and  cheapness  of  oysters  in  our  markets, 
we  contemplate  with  far  greater  pleasure  the 
prospect  of  many  industrious  families,  and  par- 
ticularly among  the  poorest  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  struggling  up  from 
poverty,  attaining  to  comfort,  and  beginning  to 
acquire  property  and  independence. 

Innerleithen,  John  Moktgojcibt. 


VOICES  PfiOM  THE  IBSECT  WOELD.-Secoiid  Series. 
II.— THE    BEETLE. 

BT  MXa    CURTIS,   i.UTnOA  OF   '^JOTTINOS  OV  AK  OLD  WOMAK  OV  EXOHTT." 


UTTLB. — "Welcome,  Alice!      I   have 
;iDg  tome  time,  and  brushing  through 


the  long  grass  on  the  bank  to  polish  my  coat 
before  showing  it  to  you. 
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"Now  look  well  at  me,  for  I  am  one  of  llie 
marytllous  works  of  God :  wlio  has  not  only 
giycn  to  the  trees  their  foliage,  but  has  created 
the  Beetles  to  make  their  dwelling,  and  enjoy 
ihalr  lives  on  the  knotted  tranks  and  stately 
branehes. 

"  I  know  there  are  larger  and  more  beautifnl 
Beetles,  far  away  over  the  sea :  I  can  tell  you 
a  little  about  them  presently,  but  I  am  talking 
of  myself  now.  As  the  largest  British  insect 
speaking  to  an  English  girl,  under  an  English 
oak,  I  think  we  may  all  three  be  proud  of  our 
position ! 

"I  am,  you  see,  as  long,  perhaps  longer,  than 
your  little  finger.  You  need  not  be  afraid  to 
measure  :  I  will  not  pinch  you,  although  these 
strong,  branching  horns  can  hold  as  tightly  as 
a  lobster's  claw.  Are  they  not  smooth  and 
polished  P 

**  Now  look  at  the  broad  corslet  which  covers 
the  top  of  my  head  and  extends  nearly  to  my 
wing-cases,  strong  as  a  coat  of  armour.  The 
esses  themselves — elytra,  I  find  they  are  called 
by  the  Beetle-hunters,  who  come  round  the 
trees  to  lock,  for  tiny  creatures*  and  to  trap  the 
poor  Moths  in  their  nets — these  elytra,  you 
see,  cover  the  two  sides  of  my  body,  and  join 
neatly  down  the  centre  of  my  back.  See !  I 
will  extend  them  I  There !  they  are  open,  and 
beneath  them  I  can  spreadmy  stronggausy  wings. 

"  The  elytra  are  of  little  or  no  use  to  ua  in 
flying;  biit  are  they  not  a  splendid  covering 
when  the  wings  are  closed  P 

"  Although  mine  are  black,  in  other  Beetles 
they  are  ornamented,  gemmed,  and  painted, 
till  the  rainbow's  hues  grow  pale  beside  them. 
They  vary  in  size  and  colour,  and  are  adapted 
to  every  want  of  the  insect  they  protect  and 
beautify.  Ah,  Alice !  'tis  wonderful,  and  past 
my  finding  out ! 

"  I  have  six  legs,  you  see, — two  to  support  my 
head  and  shoulders  covered  by  the  corslet,  and 
four  to  support  the  rest  of  my  body,  covered 
by  the  wing-cases. 

"  Look,  too,  at  my  prominent  eyes  and  long 
nntennie ;  but  most  of  all  examine  my  mouth ! 
A  wonder  of  wonders  is  the  mouth  of  un  insect, 
differing  in  every  distinct  kind  to  suit  the  wants 
of  its  possessor.  Mine,  as  you  see,  is  adapted 
for  gnawing  insects,  such  as  feed  on  wood  or 
hard  substances.  It  has  on  each  side  a  large 
movable  tooth,  very  hard,  which  serves  to 
divide  the  food.  Between  these  teeth  is  a  centre 
piece,  or  upper  lip;  directly  behind  them  is 
another  pair  of  movable  jaws  ;  and  behind  these 
again  there  is  a  third  pair  to  support  my  chin. 

"You  cannot  see  them,  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  second  pair  of  jaws  are  lined  with  a 


hard  plate  armed  with  hairs  or  noi 
several  little  jointed  pieces  form  the 
and  tongue.  These  serve  to  aeize 
while  the  second  teeth  hold  it  in  Ix 
first,  which  divide  it,  and  are  aomei 
large  size,  being,  in  my  case,  these  at 
or  antlers  which  give  me  the  name  ol 
Beetle.'  There  is  a  formidable  fellov 
whose  corslet  stretches  out  into  an 
horn,  met  by  another  horn^  projecUn 
imder  part  of  his  head;  and  altl 
would  scarcely  believe  it,  he  belo: 
despised  family  of  the  Chafers  quit 
as  I  do. 

"  Many  other  large,  curiously  ahaf 
are  found  in  India.  One  has  a  movi 
another  has  an  upturned  horn  ;  theS' 
names  of  the  animals  they  are  aaid  t 
—namely,  the  Elephant  and  Bhinoee 
just  as  I  am  called  the  '  Stag  Beetle 
confess  that  I  know  very  little  about 
this  I  do  know,  I  could  find  hundred 
tiny  fellows,  of  quite  as  much  importa 
very  mischief  man  makes  availab 
service. 

"  There  are  the '  Oak-galls.'  for  inaU 
serve  to  dye  your  silks,  Alice.  Yi 
debted  to  the  ravages  of  many  thou 
grubs,  who  have  pierced  the  braacl 
oak,  and,  by  stopping  the  flow  of  the 
as  tiiat  great  stone  in  the  river  turns  ti 
round  it),  form  the  round  balls  whidi 
deep  a  black  colour,  that  the  honi 
insect  has  become  valuable  to  man. 

"  Then,  again,  there  are  the  Eermei 
an  oak,  although  not  quite  like  myowi 
home :  they  form  a  bladder,  about  tbs 
pea,  smooth  and  shining,  a  sort  of  1 
red,  dusted  over  with  ash-coloond 
This  bag  is  full  of  insects,  and  wii« 
warm  countries  (where,  in  fact,  the  pX 
a  regular  harvest)  they  are  collected  sai 
with  the  fingers,  a  crimson  liquor  ii 
forth,  not  only  useful  for  dyeingi  bnt 
used  in  medicine  for  man. 

"  IIow  can  you  wonder,  Alice,  if  w 
are  a  little  proud  sometimes,  when  w«i 
man  has  to  condescend  to  employe  to 
to  his  luxury  and  hia  health  1 

<*  You  should  see  the  trouble  he 
preserve  a  little  scale  inaeot— of  thsBs 
'tis  true,  and  therefore  well  worth  pni 
which  he  calls  the  '  CochineaL'  I  ki 
Moth-catchers  say  these  insects  werep 
found  in  Mexico,  where  whole  grom  < 
leaved  prickly  plant,  called  a  cactoi  Qi 
pear,  are  planted  for  their  accommodsti 
Cochineal  is  of  an  oral  ahapej  about  ^ 
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lei.    Iti  bodj  is  fonned  of  aeveral 
I  it  has  six  feet  and  a  trunk.    It  does 

about.  When  once  it  is  fixed  to  a 
re  it  remains,  drawing  out  the  rich 
en  the  thick  pulpy  stems.  You  would 
lything  particularly  interesting  about 
le  eolcur — the  brilliant  crimson — is  the 
■action.  It  is  for  this  the  natives  of 
atch  them  so  carefully,  brushing  ofi* 
3*  tails  every  insect  which  might  come 

them.  It  is  for  this,  when  winter 
ey  remove  the  branches  of  the  prickly 
n  which  the  insects  are  feeding,  safely 
>ors.  It  is  for  this  they  make  them 
noss,  soft  hay,  or  the  down  of  cocoa- 
.  then  place  twelve  insects  in  every 
ring  forth  their  young  alive,  fixing  the 

the  cactus  plants,  so  that  the  young 

creep  upon  the  branches.  And  it  is 
>lour,  too,  when  the  time  for  gathering 
neal  is  come,  that  they  put  the  little 
they  have  tended  so  carefully  into  holes 
und,  and  kill  them  with  boiling  water, 
't  know  whether  you  find  it  so,  Alice, 
iseets  have  learned  to  believe  that, 
n  is  wonderfully  kind  to  us,  he  has 
^ntion  of  serving  himself,  and  we 
.'t  help  being  a  little  afraid  of  him. 
»  is  another  kind  of  Beetle  which 
large  harvest  to  the  inhabitants  of 
L  Italy.  They  are  called  Cantharides. 
»ry  seven  years,  the  inhabitants  watch 
ioming,  and  they  do  come  like  swarms 

No  one  can  be  ignorant  of  their 
Tor  they  possess  so  disagreeable  a 
t  they  can  be  discovered  some  dis- 
They  are  about  an  inch  long,  and 
lovely  colours! — soma  a  pure  azure, 
9  gold,  all  brilliant  and  all  beautiful. 
it  Franca  about  midsummer.  They 
he  rose,  the  lilacs,  or  the  ash,  and 
I  they  wander  to  the  corn-fields  and 
>WB.  Everywhere  the  people  try  to 
n.  When  this  is  done,  they  tie  them 
m  bags,  kill  them  with  the  steam  of 
ar,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  keep 
Mxes  till  they  have  enough  to  sell, 
then  ground  up  into  a  fine  powder ; 
iioth*cateher8  say,  that  this  powder, 
ed  upon  the  skin  of  man,  causes  such 
ion  as  to  raise  a  blister,  and  this 
ps  to  cure  some  diseases.  It  is  only 
•  the  odd  ways  of  man.  We  Beetles 
er  think  of  giving  one  pain  to  cure 

nb  of  the  Carnivorous  Beetle  burrows 
>and.  You  should  see  him,  Alice, 
leep  straight  hole ;  he  uses  hoth  jaws 


and  feet.  He  places  the  grains  of  earth  in  a 
hollow  at  the  back  of  his  head,  then  creeps 
backwards  out  of  the  hole,  pitches  the  load  off 
his  head  with  a  jerk,  and  perseveres  till  the 
place  is  deep  enough  for  him  to  lie  in  ambush, 
the  flat  plate  of  his  head  just  stopping  the 
mouth  of  the  hole.  Here  he  watches  all  that 
is  going  on,  and  when  the  prey  comes  near — 
any  snudl  insect  will  do— out  he  rushes,  seizes 
it  in  his  strong  jaws,  and  makes  short  work  of 
the  dainty  morsel. 

"  The  grub  shuts  the  top  of  the  hole  when 
he  descends  into  the  earth  for  the  last  change, 
and,  when  he  comes  forth  a  perfect  Beetle,  is 
usually  of  a  brown  colour,  beautifully  gilded. 
You  may  find  some  in  that  dry  bank  when  the 
sun  shines,  but' you  must  go  gently,  for  they 
fly  off  directly  they  see  you. 

''These  Carnivorous  Beetles  form  a  large 
class  of  our  community.  I  once  heard  a 
collector  say  that  he  himself  had  two  thousand 
species.  Their  bodies  are  very  strong,  which 
is  very  necessary,  for  they  creep  between  stones, 
and  have  many  a  sharp  battle  with  the  insects 
they  attack.  Some  of  them  eat  those  tiresome 
Chafers  and  other  vegetable  feeders  who  fly 
abroad  in  the  still  evening,  and  some  are  not 
entirely  insect-eaters,  but  are  found  in  wheat 
fields,  where  they  feed  upon  the  grain.  There 
is  a  voracious  fellow,  the  great  Water  Beetle, 
living  in  the  pond  yonder  by  the  willows ;  did 
you  notice  him  as  you  passed  that  way  P  '  No.' 
That's  a  pity,  then,  for  ho  is  well  worth 
watching.  Just  step  down  to  the  water-side 
now ;  I'll  be  with  you  directly. 

"  Ah !  it's  cool  and  pleasant  here.  Do  you 
stand  close  to  the  edge,  just  where  the  willow 
dips  into  the  water.  Now  look  between  the 
leaves  of  the  marsh  mallow,  behind  the  pretty 
blue-eyed  my  satis.  There ! — the  water  moves ! 
No;  'tis  only  a  wizz-gig  Beetle!  He  lies  so 
still  upon  the  water,  the  lightest  breath  will 
wake  him.  See,  he  uses  his  four  hind  legs  as 
oars,  and  is  off  in  no  time ;  you  can  track  him 
by  that  silvery  bubble  of  air  which  still  clings 
to  his  body. 

"But  here  comes  the  great  Water  Beetle 
himself.  Look !  how  fast  he  swims !  Why,  he 
is  nearly  as  long,  I  do  believe,  and  much 
broader,  than  I  am.  His  larva  has  not  fed  on 
dragon-flies  and  gnats  for  nothing ;  and  if  he 
did  live  some  time  in  the  bank  in  his  pupa 
state,  ho  has  come  out  in  full  grandeur  now. 
He  is  obliged  to  come  to  the  surface  some- 
times ;  for  although  in  his  larva  state  he  might 
dart  about  the  pond  and  devour  all  that  come 
in  his  way,  as  a  perfect  Beetle  he  must  rise  to 
breathe  the  summer  air,  like  any  other  insect. 
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"Look  at  bis  flattened  legs,  fHnged  with 
bristles  :  what  splendid  oars  they  make !  Man  j 
of  the  aquatic  larvie  would  be  glad  if  he  did  not 
glide  on  so  rapidlj, — he  spares  none,  and  only 
sucks  away  the  juices  of  the  creature  he  attacks. 

*'Let  us  leave  him,  Alice.  I  hate  cruelty  in 
any  form ;  and  really  I  am  very  glad  to  seek 
my  living  on  the  old  tree,  which  would  not 
shed  one  leaf  the  sooner  if  I  did  make  a 
heartier  meal  than  usual. 

"  I  have  talked  till  I  am  weary,  and  you,  too, 
must  need  a  rest.  That  bright  sunshine  on 
the  water  tells  pretty  plainly  how  hot  it  must 
be  away  from  the  shade  of  these  willows.  You 
can  rest  here,  and  study,  for  there's  not  a 
knotted  leaf  but  hides  an  insect's  home. 
Look  at  the  dragon-flics  hanging  like  stars 
over  the  water,  and  listen  to  the  hum  of  the 
gnats  among  the  rushes.  Presently  you  will 
catch  the  warble  of  the  sedge-bird ;  and  in  the 
corner  yonder,  when  that  stone  has  been  rolled 


away,  you  will  see  awallowa  oome  by  doMnt  U 
fetch  the  clay  beside  it.  They  will  dip  it  ii 
the  stream,  and  then  carry  it  off  to  some  pro 
jecting  ledge  which  promisee  a  shelter  Ax 
tlieir  nest — perhaps  your  bedroom  windee 
Alice.  I  daresay  you  sleep  where  the  fin 
bright  sun-rays  call  you  early  to  listen  to  tk 
twittering  of  the  binls,  and  the  soft  rustle  c 
the  young  leaves  bidding  good  morning  to  th 
early  breeses. 

'*  Happy  Alice !  to  open  your  eyes  upon  tk 
happiness  even  of  the  least  of  God's  creatusi 
to  watch  them  under  the  soft  shade  in  tk 
sultry  noon ;  or  in  the  still  evening  to  Isn 
a  lesson  of  enjoyment  from  erery  bat  wkal 
flits  across  your  path,  from  the  light  flatter  il 
the  dusky  Moth,  and  from  every  Beetle  wkkl 
disturbs  the  balmy  air  with  the  drone  ef  ill 
heavy  wings. 

"The  glow-worms  will  be  waiting  <or  jn 
to-night ;  so  be  sure  you  come  again,  Alice." 
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NATHANAEL   BOWDITCH:   A   BIOGRAPHICAL   SOTCH. 


[XE  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
of  modern  times  in  the  pursuit  of 
Mathematical  Science  wan  IS  a,- 
thanael  Bowditch,  of  Salem,  j\las- 
sacLusotts,  in  the  United  States. 
He  became  a  truly  illustrious  man,  but  his 
origin  was  most  obscure.  His  ancestors  had 
been  shipmasters  for  several  generations  ;  and 
when  ho  left  the  sea,  his  father  earned  a  pre- 
carious subsistence,  very  scanty,  by  working  as 
a  cooper.  Like  so  many  great  men,  he  had  a 
truly  noble  and  Christian  mother.  She  directed 
his  steps,  she  watched  him, — and  put  him  on 
the  pathway,  perhaps,  which  led  to  the  ozhi- 
bitiou  of  talents  so  distinguished. 

When  he  was  a  lad,  at  the  first  master's 
school  he  attended,  the  schoolmaster  set  him  a 
very  difilcult  sum  in  arithmetic : — the  scholar 
went  to  his  desk,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
sura  done — and  done  correctly.  The  sudden- 
ness of  hi:i  return  surprised  the  pedagogue. 
Ilo  inquired  wh  >  had  done  it  for  him  ;  and  on 
his  ropiying,  "  ^ubody ;  I  did  it  myself,"  he 
gave  liini  a  severe  chastisement  for  lying,  not 
believing  it  possible  that  ho  could  perform  po 
diiUcult  a  task  \\ithout  assistance. 

But  very  few  were  the  days  ho  spent  at 
school,  and  few  the  advantages  he  received 


from  any  course  of  educational  discipline.  A 
M  as  transferred  to  the  shop  of  a  ship  cbudkr; 
— and  there  first  manifested  his  stnag  id 
irrepressible  bent  for  figures,  seising  fR9 
moment  of  time  ho  could  from  the  shop  vd 
the  counter,  to  work  out  some  problem  oi  ^ 
slate.  An  old  gentleman,  who  used  ftvpt^ 
to  go  to  the  shop,  said  once  to  his  ^  * 
returning  home,  *•  I  never  go  into  thit  ^ 
but  I  see  that  boy  ciphering,  and  figiiriiu;>'| 
figuring  away  on  his  slate,  as  if  his  Tajl'' 
depended  on  it ;  if  he  goes  on  at  the  itt*  7 
has  begun,  I  should  not  wonder  if,  at  W* 
the  course  of  time,  he  should  get  to^^ 
almanac  maker."  This,  in  the  id^  of  th9*| 
gentleman,  was  the  rerj  utmost  keig^  * 
mathematical  attainments.  The  prophfff  ^ 
speedily  fulfilled :  for  when  he  was  onljtf|J 
years  of  age,  he  made  an  almanae  with  ilHj| 
usual  calculations  of  eclipses  and  other  W. 
nouiena,  and  even  the  ctistomary  predieti** 
the  weather.  Tlie  original  manuscript  »•  f^ 
served  as  a  heirloom  in  his  family. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-tiro  he  madoliii" 
voyaiie  as  a  rap  tain's  clerk ;  he  wss  ll** 
fri'in  ho:ne  twelve  months.  His  second  top? 
was  to  Madeira;  he  was  absent  fotft** 
months. 
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Madeira  the  captain  and  supercargo 
5ry  politelj  receired  by  Mr.  Pintard, 
erican  consul  tliere,  to  whose  house  the 
LS  consigned,  and  were  frequently  in- 
>  dine  with  his  family.  Mrs.  Pintard 
rd  from  another  American  ship-master 

yonng  supercargo  was  '  a  great  calcu- 
ind  she  felt  a  curiosity  to  teat  his 
es.  Accordingly,  she  said  to  him  one 
inner, '  Mr.  Bowditch,  I  have  a  question 

should  like  to  have  you  answer.  Some 
nee,'  naming  the  time,  'I  received  a 
n  Ireland.  The  money  was  there  in- 
and  remained  some  time  on  interest; 
unt  was  subsequently  remitted  to  £ng- 
lere  the  interest  likewise  accumulated ; 
ly  the  whole  amount  has  been  remitted 
lere.  What  sum  ought  I  to  receiye  P' 
course  mentioned  the  precise  dates  of 
eral  remittances,  as  she  went  along, 
wditch  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
ras  a  little  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
ce  of  currency  and  the  number  of  the 
ices;  but,  squeezing  the  tips  of  his 
he  said,  in  about  two  minutes,  'The 
u  should  receive  is  £8i3  15s.  6H.* 
Mr.  Clerk,'  said  Mrs.  Pintard,  to  the 
rk  of  the  house,  an  elderly  person,  who 
emed  a  very  skilful  accountant,  *  you 
en  figuring  it  out  for  me  on  paper ;  has 
i  right  ?' ,  *  Yes,  madam,'  said  the  clerk, 
lis  long  calculation  out  of  his  pocket, 
got  it  exactly.  And  I  venture  to  say, 
>re  is  not  another  man  on  the  island 

do  it  in  two  hours.' 

Lugust  1798,  he  sailed  in  the  same  ship 
ptain  Prince,  on  his  third  voyage,  to 
lience  to  the  Mediterranean,  loaded  at 

and  arrived  at  Salem  in  April  1799. 
he  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  Alicant,  they 
Lsed  by  a  French  privateer,  and  having 

armament  of  nineteen  guns,  they  pre- 
r  action.  The  post  assigned  to  Bow- 
la  the  cabin,  and  his  duty  was  to  hand 
dcr  upon  deck.  In  the  midst  of  the 
ions  for  the  engagement.  Captain  Prince 
liosity  to  look  into  the  cabin,  and  see 

all  things  were  going  on  right  there ; 
his  astonishment,  he  found  Bowditch 
itting  at  the  table,  with  hia  slate  and 
id  figuring  away,  as  usual.  The  thing 
idicrous,  that  Captain  Prince  burst  out 
,  and  said,  '  Weil,  Mr.  Bowditch,  can 
making  your  will  now?'  *  Yes'  was 
•natured  reply.  After  this  ad'air  (the 
privateer  having  hauled  off  wilhoyt 
5  them),  the  supercargo  requested  to 
jcd  at  one  of  the  guns,  and  hi?  request 


was  granted.  Captain  Prince  testifies,  that  in 
all  cases  of  danger,  he  manifested  groat  firm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind. 

**The  fourth  and  last  voyage  which  they 
made  together,  was  in  the  same  ship  from 
Boston  to  Batavia  and  Manilla.  They  sailed 
in  August  1799,  and  returned  home  in  Sep- 
tember 1800. 

"  On  their  arrival  at  Manilla,  a  Scotchman, 
by  the  name  of  Murray,  asked  Captain  Prince 
how  he  contrived  to  find  the  way  there,  through 
such  a  long,  perplexing,  and  dangerous  navi- 
gation, and  in  the  face  of  the  north-east  mon- 
soon, by  mere  dead  reckoning,  without  the  use 
of  lunars, — it  being  a  common  notion  at  that 
time,  that  the  Americans  knew  nothing  about 
working  lunar  observations.  Captain  Prince 
told  him  that  he  had  a  crew  of  twelve  men, 
every  one  of  whom  could  take  and  work  a 
lunar  observation  as  well,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself,  were  he 
alive.  Murray  was  perfectly  astounded  at 
this,  and  actually  went  down  to  the  landing- 
place,  one  morning,  to  see  this  huHcing  crew 
come  ashore. 

'*  Mr.  Bowditch  was  present  at  this  conver- 
sation, and,  as  Captain  Prince  says,  sat  'as 
modest  as  a  maid,'  said  not  a  word,  but  held 
his  slate-pencil  in  his  mouth.  Another  person 
on  the  island,  a  broker,  by  the  iiarao  of  Kean, 
who  was  present,  said  to  Murray,  *  If  you  knew 
as  much  as  I  do  about  that  ship  Astrasa,  you 
wouldn't  talk  quite  so  glib.*  *  Why  not  P  what 
do  you  know  about  her  ?*  *  Why,  sir,  I  know 
that  there  is  more  knowledge  of  navigation  on 
board  that  ship  than  there  ever  was  in  all  the 
vessels  that  ever  floated  in  Manilla  Bay.' 

"  The  knowledge  which  these  common  sailors 
had  acquired  of  navigation  had  been  imparted 
to  them  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bowditch. 
Captain  Prince  relates  that  one  day  the  super- 
cargo said  to  him,  '  Come,  Captain,  let  us  go 
forward,  and  see  what  the  sailors  are  talking 
about,  under  the  lee  of  the  long-boat.*  They 
went  forward,  accordingly,  and  the  Captain 
was  surprised  to  find  the  sailors,  instead  of 
spinning  their  long  yarns,  earnestly  engaged 
with  book,  elate  and  pencil,  and  discussing  the 
high  matters  of  tangents  and  secants,  altitudes, 
dip,  and  refraction.  Two  of  them,  in  particular, 
were  very  zealously  disputing,  one  of  them 
calling  out  to  the  other,  *AVell,  Jack,  what 
have  you  got  ?'  *  I've  gob  the  sine,'  was  the 
answer.  *  But  that  ain't  right,'  said  the  other, 
'/way  it  ia  the  cosine,* 

**  Ills  couutry  was  not  backward  to  per- 
ceive, and  to  acknowledge  his  greatness.  He 
received   the   notice   and   acknowledguieut  of 
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dislinpfuislied  men,  and  literary  hononn  unex- 
pectedly fell  upon  him. 

"  One  day  in  tlio  summer  of  1802,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-nine,  his  ship  lying  wind-bound  in 
Boston  harbour,  he  went  out  to  Cambridge  to 
attend  the  exercises  of  Commencement  Day ; 
and  whilst  standing  in  one  of  the  aisles  of  the 
church,  as  the  President  was  announcing  the 
honorary  degrees  conferred  that  day,  his  atten- 
tion was  aroused  by  hearing  his  own  name 
called  out  as  a  Master  of  Arts.  The  announce- 
ment came  upon  him  like  a  peal  of  thunder ;  it 
took  him  wholly  by  surprise.  He  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  that  was  the  proudest  day  of 
his  life ;  and  that  of  all  the  distinctions  which 
he  subsequently  received  from  numerous  learned 
and  scientific  bodies,  at  home  and  abroad, 
(among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  election, 
in  1818,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Loudon,  an  honour  to  which  few  Americans 
hare  attained,)  there  was  not  one  which  afforded 
him  half  the  pleasure,  or  which  he  prized  half 
so  highly,  as  this  degree  from  Harvard.  It 
was  indeed  his  first  honour,  his  earliest  distinc- 
tion ;  it  was  not  only  kindly  meant,  but  timely 
done ;  and  it  no  doubt  stimulated  him  to  per- 
severance in  his  scientific  pursuits,  as  well  as 
created  that  interest  which  he  always  took  in 
the  prosperity  of  that  institution." 

But  the  cliandler's  shop-lad  was  not  only 
earning  honours,  he  had  obtained  wealth.  His 
last  voyage  was  made  to  Sumatra;  and  in  the 
vessel  of  which  he  was  part  owner,  he  combined 
the  functions  of  master  and  supercargo. 

Nathanael  Bowditch  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  all  the  world,  and  especially  of  his  own 
country,  by  his  work  entitled  "The  Sailor's 
Own  Book."  This  work  orifi^inated  in  his  cor- 
recting that  of  Moore  on  Navigation,  which  it 
superseded.  Bowditch  had  discovered  and  cor- 
rected eight  thousand  errors  in  Moore's  book. 
At  twenty-eight  he  published  the  "New  Ameri- 
can Practical  Navigator;"  and  that  work  is  a 
monument  to  his  memor}'.  Every  vessel  that 
sails  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  is 
navigated  by  it,  and  has  been  from  nearly  its 
publication,  sixty  years  since :  it  has  never 
been  superseded. 

How  fine  is  the  spectacle  of  this  illustrious 
young  man,  holding  an  inferior  situation  on 
board  a  merchant  ship,  using  the  ample  por- 
tions of  time  in  his  long  East  Indian  voyages, 
while  his  ship  was  lazily  sweeping  along  be- 
neath the  steady  impulse  of  the  trade-winds, 
makin;^  calculations  which  were  to  be  a  law  to 
thousands  of  vessels,  and  earnestly  pursuing 
his  studies,  not  only  in  mathematics,  but  in 
languaK^B  and  general  literature. 


"  His  practice  was,  to  rise  at  a  reiy  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  puxvue  liii  ito^ei 
till  breakfast ;  immediately  after  which  he  took 
a  rapid  walk  for  an  hour,  and  then  went  belov 
to  liis  studies  till  half-past  eleren  o'clock,  when 
he  returned  and  walked  till  twelre  o'clock,  tks 
hour  at  which  he  commenced  hia  meridiat 
observations.  Then  came  dinner,  after  whick 
he  was  engaged  in  his  stadies  till  fire  o'clock; 
then  he  walked  till  tea-time,  and,  after  tei, 
was  at  his  studies  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  eroh 
ing.  From  this  hour  till  half-past  ten  o'ekieki 
he  appeared  to  have  banished  all  thoughts  d 
study,  and,  while  walking»  he  wonld  eonfM 
in  the  most  lively  manner,  giring  ns  vaM 
information,  intermixed  with  amusing  anecdotal 
and  hearty  laughs,  making  the  time  deUi^itfU 
to  the  officers  who  walked  with  him,  and  vks 
had  to  quicken  their  pace  to  aooompuy 
Whenever  the  heavenly  bodies  were  in  '* 
to  get  the  longitade,  night  or  day,  he  was  sm 
to  make  his  observations  once,  and  frequenklf 
twice,  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  alwsys  |» 
ferring  to  make  them  by  the  xnoon  and  stm 
on  account  of  his  eyes.  He  was  often  seen  as 
deck  at  other  times,  walking  rapidly,  tad 
apparently  in  deep  thought,  when  it  was  wdi 
understood,  by  all  on  board,  that  he  was  not  to 
be  disturbed,  as  we  supposed  he  was  solvxn|s 
some  difficult  problem;  and  when  he  darted 
below,  the  conclusion  was,  that  he  had  got  tk 
idea :  if  ho  were  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ik^ 
when  the  idea  came  to  him,  he  would  actual^ 
run  to  the  cabin,  and  his  oountenanee  wooU 
give  the  expression,  that  he  had  found  a  priss." 

At  last  he  retired  from  the  sea,  after  msking 
five  long  voyages,  and  accepted  au  office  in- 
volving nautical  service  on  shore — the  prea- 
dency  of  the  Marine  Assurance  Compsny  of 
Salem,  in  Massachusetts.  This  office  he  hii 
from  1803  to  1823.  He  had  repeated  offen  of 
more  distinguished  and  prominent  posts;  ^ 
Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  ITniveni^ 
of  Harvard,  the  same  Professorship  in  As 
University  of  CharlotteyiUe,  in  Y ixgiais,  ssd 
the  same  Professorship  in  the  TTnited  totn 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Bnl  k 
would  not  leave  his  native  Salem  for  honour  er 
emolument ;  he  left  it,  howerer,  at  the  sge  d 
fifty,  at  most  earnest  solicitation,  as  it  wss  uii 
he  only  was  considered  the  proper  person  fi 
take  the  important  office  of  Aotuaxy  of  thi 
"  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Assuianee  Cos- 
pany."  He  broke  away  from  his  dear  ties  asi 
early  associations,  and  left  Lis  native  place  fi 
form  a  new  circle,  and  found  a  new  home. 
(2b  be  continued.) 
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The  Words  of  Jesus. 


"  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away."— 
St.  Jons  xvi.  7. 

T  is  expedient,  Lord,  that  Thou  art  gone 
To  yon  pure  heaven,  where  every  grief 

is  o  er  ; 
That  Thou  dost  tread  our  sin-stained 

earth  no  morok 
Henceforth  our  hearts  can  never   be 
alone. 
Where'er  we  walk,  the  Comforter  is  near, 
Bsowing  us  all  Thy  love  and  all  Thy  grace. 
Tndea's  hills  no  longer  hide  Hiy  face. 
ywr  weary  feet  no  pilgrimage  need  fear : 
Where'er  we  kneel  we  find  the  mercy-seat. 
Ind  if  the  words  Thou  spakest  to  Thine  own 
When  here  on  earth  were  sweet,  surely  their  tone 
k  sweeter  when  we  listen  unto  Thee 
jjroin  yonder  sinless  heaven.     Ye^  death  is  sweet ; 
TiM  but  Thy  voice  that  saith,  "Where  I  am,  ye 


shaUbe." 


A.  H.  Parry. 


Hymn  to  the  Holy  Spirit 

(From  the  Oerman   of   Tersteegen.) 

O  God,  O  Spirit,  Light  of  Life, 

In  Death's  srim  shadows  grandlv  shining  : 
]>arkness  and  Light  have  ever  strife  : 

Thus  we  for  Liffht  in  vain  are  pining. 

0  Spirit !  from  whom  none  can  flee, 

1  let  Thee  all  my  sorrow  see. 

Ijaybare  my  bosom,  and  destroy 

What  with  Thy  pure  Light  fiercely  fighteth, 
And  thou^  Thou  kill  my  cherished  joy. 

Swift  comes  a  peace  that  more  delighteth  : 
And  I,  redeemed  from  Darkness  dread. 
Find  Light,  that  from  the  Cross  is  idied. 

Feeble^  we  cannot  war  with  sin  ; 

Anoint  Thou  us, — we  march  victorious; 
19'ot  till  we  are  renewed  within 

Can  we  be  soldiers, — valiant,  glorious  : 
O  Spirit,  be  my  spirit's  shield, 
Wiuiout  Thy  help  I  craven  yield. 

Thou  breath  of  the  Eternal  Will, 

Stream  miehty  throujgh  my  deepest  being. 

My  soul  with  mystic  riches  fill. 

Through  the  unseen  O  teach  me  seeing  : 

Let  faith,  and  love,  and  holy  fear, 

£zalt  and  strengthen,  save  and  cheer. 

In  my  resolves,  and  aims,  and  deeds, 
May  I  Thy  mandates  childlike  follow, 

And  when  my  heart  the  keenest  bleeds, 
May  I  abhor  all  pleasures  hollow ! 

In  serving  Thee,  alone  be  bold ; 

In  serving  sin,  alone  be  cold. 


Spirit,  evolved  from  the  abyss 
Where  wondrous,  boundless  Godhead  slumbers. 
Where  far  from  lowly  worlds  like  this 

Are  stars  which  no  archangel  numbers  ; 
My  thirsty  lips  draw  near  to  drink. 
Then  in  Thy  Fount  of  Life  I  sink. 

I  rive  my  breast — my  all  to  Thee, 
T^o  longer  for  earth's  phantoms  fretting : 

I  wait,  resigned,  the  last  decree. 

Sense,  sorrow,  self,  and  sin  forgetting  ; 

My  soul  to  Thee  ecstatic  darts. 

Thou  Comforter  of  human  hearts. 


By  the  Shore. 

The  sun  had  set  in  glory ;  clouds  of  gold 
Were  fringed  with  wondrous  purple ;  crimson  bars 

Reddened  the  foaming  billows  as  they  rolled. 
Till  from  heaven's  blue  gleamed  out  the  silent 
stars. 

Then  passed  the  moon  up  to  her  queenly  throne. 
The  waters  flashed  with  ffems  and  glittering  ore ; 

All  earth  was  hushed  tostiflness,  save  the  moan 
Of  the  monotonous  waves  along  the  shore. 

I  watched  the  strange  clouds  as  they  floated  bv, 
Some  dark  and  murky,  with  a  threatening  glare ; 

Some  white  and  fleecy,  mounting  up  the  sky, 
Like  veiled  angels  on  a  shadowy  stair. 

And  while  I  ^pized  I  wondered  what  might  be 
The  new,  diviner  Land  for  which  we  wait ; 

For  earth  itself,  from  stain  of  evil  free. 
Would  gleam  with  glory  from  the  Golden  Gate. 

But  there  no  clouds  shall  gather,  and  no  more 
The  ocean  ra^e — emblem  of  deep  unrest ; 

No  storms  shaUsweep  across  that  radiant  shore, 
No  night  shall  shroud  that  City  of  the  blest ! 

This  earth  is  beautiful ;  o'er  land  and  sea 
The  mighty  shadow  of  God's  thought  is  cast ; 

But  brighter  far  the  Home  that  is  to  be, — 
0  Chnst !  receive  us  to  that  Home  at  last ! 

Ret.  R.  H.  Batnbb,  MA« 


Sleeping  and  Waking. 

'*  Faith  shuts  the  door  at  night. 
And  Mercy  opens  it  in  the  morning." 

The  night  draws  on  apace, 

With  silent  tread. 
And  o'er  her  dusky  face 
A  veil  of  stars  is  spread : 
All  nature  rests  secure,  for  nature's  Lord 
Around  His  sleeping  children  holds  His  ward. 

The  busy  hum  of  day 

Is  hushed  to  rest ; 
And  on  her  silvery  way 
The  moon  lights  up  her  crest : 
Kneel,  child  of  God,  let  faith  thy  stronghold  be  : 
Be  this  thy  bolt  and  bar, — He  keepeth  thee. 
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And  when  thy  rest  is  done, 

A^d  morning's  ray 
Wakes  thee,  again  to  run 
Thy  busy  race  by  day, 
Let  nature,  with  one  voice.  His  praise  confess. 
Who  thus  His  children  each  new  day  doth  bless. 


Then,  child  of  God,  arise, 

And  own  His  might, 
Who  in  yon  eastern  skies 
Sends  forth  His  glorious  light 
Faith  was  thy  guard  when  thou  didst  ta&e 
And  waking  still  EUa  meroy  makes  thee  bl< 

W. 


Cl^£  d'amUjg  Sfrap-^0oh* 


BULES   FOB  DOMESTIC   HAPPIKI8S. 

I. — Every  day  let  your  eye  be  fixed  on  God 
through  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  by  the 
influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit  you  may  receive 
your  mercies  as  coming  from  Him,  and  that 
you  may  use  them  to  His  glory.     (James  i.  17.) 

II. — Always  remember,  if  vou  are  lutppj  in 
each  other,  it  is  the  favour  and  blessing  or  &od 
that  makes  you  so :  if  you  are  tried  and  disap- 
pointed, God  does  thereby  invite  you  to  seek 
your  happiness  more  in  Him.  (FroT.  x.  22. 
Bom.  Till.  28.) 

III. — In  every  duty  act  from  a  regard  to 
God,  because  it  is  His  will  and  your  duty. 
"  Do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and 
look  to  Him  to  bless  yon  and  your  partner,  and 
that  yon  may  abide  in  His  lore.  (I  Cor.  x.  31. 
Col.  lii.  17.) 

IV.— Never  suffer  yonr  regsrd  for  each  other's 
society  to  rob  God  of  your  heart,  or  of  the  time 
which  you  owe  to  God  and  your  own  soul. 
(Luko  xiv.  26.    Matt.  vi.  83.) 

v.— EecoUcct  often,  that  the  state  of  mar- 
riage was  designed  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  love 
of  Christ  and  His  Church,  a  state  of  mutual 
guardianship  for  G^d,  and  a  nursery  for  the 
Church  and  the  skies.    (Eph.  v.  22—32.) 

VI.— Eemember  that  your  solemn  covenant 
with  each  other  was  made  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  presence  of  His  Church,  and  that 
the  mofft  hign  God  was  called  upon  as  a  wit- 
ness.   (Matt.  xix.  6.) 

VII. — Be  careful  that  custom  and  habit  do 
not  lessen  your  attentions  to  each  other,  or  the 
pleasing  satisfaction  with  which  they  were  once 
both  shown  and  received.    (1  Peter  i.  22.) 

VIII.-— Whenever  you  perceive  a  languor  in 
your  affections,  always  make  it  a  rule  to  sus- 
pect yourself.  The  object  which  once  inspired 
regard,  may,  perhaps,  he  still  the  same,  and  the 
blame  only  attaches  to  you.     (Heb.  xii.  15.) 

IX.— Be  sure  to  avoid  unkind  and  irritating 
language.  Always  conciliate.  It  is  your  in- 
terest and  your  dutv.  Recollect  this  very  day 
\^hat  God  has  borne  with  in  you. 

X.— Study  your  partner's  character  and  dis- 
position. Many  little  nice  adjustments  are 
requisite  for  happiness.  You  must  both  ac- 
commodate, or  you  will  be  both  unhappy. 
(Bom.  XV.  1.) 


*'  The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  foroear. 
And  something,  every  day  they  livi 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive."* 

XI. — Do  not  expect  too  much.    You 
always  the  same,  no  more  is  your 
Sensibility  must  be  watched  over,  or 
soon  become  its  own  tormentor.   (Eph.  i 

XII. — ^Wlien  you  discover  failings  wl 
did  not  suspect,  (and  this  you  may  be 
will  be  the  case,)  think  on  the  opposi 
lence,  and  make  it  your  prayer  thi 
regard  may  not  be  diminished.  If 
heirs  of  the  grace  of  life,  your  fail: 
shortly  be  over:  you  will  hereafter 
perfect  in  the  Divine  image.  Esteem  ; 
each  other  now,  as  you  certainly  w 
Forbearance  is  the  trial  and  grace  of 
only.     (Col.  iii.  12,  13.    1  Pet.  iv.  8.) 

AlII. — Time  is  short,  the  way  of  1 
short  to  fall  out  in,  and  the  comfort  of 
uncertain  to  bo  ensnared  by.  Pray 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  tlie  hsrmie 
the  dove.    (1  Cor.  vii.  29.    Eph.  t.  16. 

XIV. — Forget  not  that  one  of  you  i 
first — one  of  you  must  feel  the  pang  ax 
of  separation.  A  thousand  little  en 
then  wound  the  survivor's  heart.  It 
to  anticipate  it.  Oh  that  when  you  me 
the  deceased  may  say  in  heaven,  "la 
God,  indebted  to  you  that  I  am  here  I' 
vii.  16.) 

XV. — Pray  constantly.    You    nee 

?rayer.  Prayer  will  engage  Grod  on  y oi 
lis  blessing  only  can  make  yon  hap] 
midst  of  your  mercies.  His  blessing  • 
even  the  bitterness  of  life  wonderful 
He  can  suspend  all  our  joys.  Blessc 
holy  name !  He  can,  and  often  does 
all  our  sorrows.  Kever  pass  a  da; 
praising  Him  for  all  tliat  is  past ;  glc 
with  your  present  mercies,  and  trust 
all  that  is  to  come.  (Phil.  iv.  (5 — 8. 
33.     Joshua  xxiv.  15.) — Bev.  Basil  Tf 

DINNER   AS   AN   EDrCATOB. 

You  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of 
is  imparted  and  received  at  the  table, 
too  often  forget  this  ;  and  therefore, 
swallowing  your  food  in  sullen  Bilen< 
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oyer  your  biuiness,  instead  of 
ing  about  others,  let  the  cooTersa- 
table  be  genial,  kind,  social,  and 
>o  not  bring  disagreeable  things  to 

your  conversation  any  more  than 

Jour  dishes.  For  this  reason,  too, 
company  you  have  at  your  table, 
p  your  children.  Every  conversa- 
apany  at  your  table  is  an  educator 
f.  Hence  the  intelligence  and  the 
ind  the  appropriate  behaviour  of 
hich  is  given  to  hospitality.  Never 
elligent  visitors  can  be  anything 
ag  to  you  and  yours.  How  few 
tten  hold  of  the  fact,  that  company 
ition  at  the  table  are  no  small  part 
l—Br.  Todd. 

Y  AND  THE  BISINO  OEKEBATION. 

Lith  lad,  or  still  more  silly  teacher, 
ne  that  it  ii  the  sign  of  a  vulgar 
ducation  to  write  a  good  hand,  the 
Iboy  and  pedagogue  disabuse  them- 
is  mistaken  idea  the  better.  The 
68  of  English  society  cultivate  pen- 
h  care  and  success.  The  Queen's 
is  beautiful — flowing,  elegant,  and 
^rince  Albert's  biographer  compares 
J  Goethe,  who  "  would  take  inordi- 
ven  in  writing  a  short  note,  that  it 
admirably  written.  He  did  not 
the  merit  of  second-best,  but  every- 
ras  to  be  done  must  be  done  per- 
e  Prince  Consort  took  the  greatest 
the  caligraphy  of  his  children,  and 


few  young  people,  we  are  assured,  write  more 
elegantly,  and  at  the  same  time  more  distinctly, 
than  the  princes  and  princesses  of  England. 
Our  highest  statesmen  have  not  thought  it 
beneath  them  to  cultivate  a  clear  and  distinct 
penmanship.  Lord  Palmerston's  handwriting 
18  free,  firm,  and,  considering  his  great  age,  by 
no  moans  obscure.  Lord  Derby  writes  a  capital 
hand— at  once  elegant  and  legible— an  aristo- 
cratic hand,  if  there  be  such  a  thing.  Earl 
Eussell's  is  a  smaller  and  more  feminine  hand, 
yet  clear  as  his  expositions  of  constitutional  law, 
and  as  incisive  in  its  style  as  some  of  his 
despatches  are  biting,  though  rash,  in  matter. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  writes  a  beautiful  hand — 
firm,  solid,  and  legal — such  a  hand  as  should 
have  drawn  up  the  Bill  of  Eights.  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns'  is  amaller,  and  perhaps  more  elegant— 
a  gentlemanly  and  clear  hand.  Mr.  Cobden's 
handwriting  was  round,  bold,  and  commer- 
cial— the  hand  of  one  who  began  life  as  a 
junior  clerk  in  days  when  good  penmanship  waa, 
perhaps,  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
among  schoolboys  of  any  ambition.  Mr. 
Bri^ht*B  is  a  somewhat  smaller  hand,  rapid  and 
flowing,  yet  ^  legible.  Mr.  Gladstone  s  is  a 
hurried  and  impetuous  hand — the  writing  of  a 
man  whose  thoughts  flow  so  thick  and  fast  that 
they  outstrip  the  pen.  ^  Yet  he  holda  the  quill 
in  a  firm  grasp,  and  his  letters  are  large  and 
well-formed.  Lord  Stanley's  writing  is  by  no 
means  elegant,  yet  it  is  as  distinot  as  u^fte 
print.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  long,  WMt 
rormed*  and  very  distinct  letters  would,  periiltpt^ 
have  gained  him  the  prize  for  caligraphy  among 
modern  statesmen. — London  Beview. 
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AlfAGRAMS,  &a,  FOE  MENTAL 
EXEECISE. 


ive  seen  me  in  the  skies, 
beneath  the  ground  I  rise ; 
times  far  ab^ve  your  head, 
times  deep  beneath  your  tread. 


Where  the  forest  boughs  entwine. 
Baffling  still  the  gay  sunshine, 
GttLzt  aloft,  and  you  will  see 
In  myself  their  tracery. 

Laughing  eye  and  dimpling  smile 
May  be  even  me  awhile  li 
Playful  words,  like  javelins  thrown^^ 
As  myself  you  often  own. 

Many  a  sunny  stream  ye  trace, 
Hipp) ing  in  my  calm  embrace: 
Still  I  watch  the  secret  shrine 
Of  the  rich  and  ruddy  wine. 

Nave,  and  choir,  and  aisle,  I  trow, 
All  to  me  their  glories  owe ; 
Even  a  seraph  form  by  me, 
Greater,  fairer,  yet  may  be. 
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Many  a  loTed  one  may  be  laid 
In  my  Badly  solemn  shade ; 
On  yonr  brow  I  now  may  dwell ; 
Can  you  not  my  fair  name  tell  P 

Fawwt  E.  H. 

II. 

The  initials  name  a  public  school ;  the  finals 
reyersed,  its  foimder. 

1.  An  ancient  article  of  commerce  in  Eome. 

2.  An  order  of  knighthood. 

3.  A  tax. 

4.  A  riyer  in  Italy. 

5.  A  town  in  Canada  beheaded. 

6.  A  nobleman  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

7.  An  article  of  fuel.  J.  F.  O. 

ni. 

1.  Ancient  ruins  of  great  celebrity. 

2.  Part  of  the  organ  of  yision. 

3.  A  blackamoor. 

4.  Italy's  loyeliest  city.    (Its  Italian  name.) 

5.  A  fisherman's  implement. 

6.  A  town  in  Northern  Italy. 

7.  Akingof  IsraeL 

The  initials  giye  the  name  of  a  Graulish 
chieftain  of  great  renown ;  the  finals  form  the 
far-famed  citadel  which  he  yainly  attempted  to 
capture.  Benedick. 

ly, 

iijjlrit  doth  oft  nnr  second  bear ; 
My  second  for  my  nrst  doth  care ; 
And  when  upon  my  first  'tis  seen, 
Becomes  at  once  my  whole,  I  ween. 

Stella. 

V. 

Let       standing       always      impulse,      for 
the  balance 

impulse  forethought,  may  us 

whelm 
with  DEFFICULTy— Eemorse.        Stella. 


VI. 

What  three  English  words  end  mdous? 

EIatb. 

tbanspositiovs'astbovombbs. 

1.  I  L  A  G  O  E  L. 

2.  POCUNESEIC. 

3.  YTHCOKHBAE. 

TBAK8P08ITI0K8— HlfiTOBIAKS. 

1.  I  S  O  L  A  N. 

2.  L  L  E  O  N  I. 

3.  RSSOETAFI. 


WOBD  PUZZLE. 

Square  the  word  ELLEN. 

DEFINITION. 

"  Prudence." 


ANSWEE8  AND  SOLUTIOl 
(See  page  220.) 


1.  Xerxes.    2.    ^hon.    3.  iTaupa 
Olympia.    6.  Punjauft.    6.  JTimera.    ! 

8.  JVeya. — JTenopJion,    Anahaeit. 

II. 

1.  L\Se,     2.  Odxn.      3.  i\raphtalt. 
6.  Fife.     6.  j&arrin^.      7.  ieyeit.      \ 

9.  Octa«-e.      10.  TFedg^. — Longfellow 
geline. 


III. 
Lukewarm. 


IV. 

Landset 


SiLyiA. 


ENGLISH  NEW8PAPEB8  BNIOXATIC. 
EXPBE88ED. 

1.  Stand-ard  (bard).  2.  Tel-e-zra 
Guard-i-an.  4.  Ti(dy)me-8.  5.  Ec 
6.  At-hen-8B-(h)um.  7.  Spec  (k) -tat- 
8.  Satur  (n)  -day  Eo-yiew. 

FISH  ENIOMATICALLY  EXPBERSB 

1.  Do  (rmouse)  -1-ph  (ysic)  -in.    Dol 

2.  Wh  (ose)  -  (s)  it-e-ba  (ttle)  -it.     71 

3.  An  (kle) -ch  (urch) -o- (i)  vy.    Am 

4.  Mac  (edon) -k-er  (mine) -el  (m).     . 

5.  Lo(ok).(l)bs-t.Er(furt).    LoUU 

6.  Pi  (pkin)  -1-Ch  (ester)  -ard  (ent).  . 


YEAE 
EDGE 
AGES 
EE8  T 
D.  E.  F. 


WOBD  PUZZLE. 

YEAE 
ETNA 
ANON 
EANK 
J.  E.  T. 

Many  answers. 

DEFINITIONS. 


Tke  Newsjpaper : — 

"A  ffleaner  ia  the  field  of  action 
page  of  history."— David  C. 

"  The  face  of  the  clock,  which  aho^ 
pendulum,  *  the  world,'  wags." — ^T.  C. 

''  '  Table  Salt,'  warranted  to  retain 
ness  in  any  climate." 
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"The  important  budget  ushered  in  with  such 
part-sliAlcing  music"— CowPEB,  "  Task,"  Bk. 
V,  D.E.F. 

"  The  btttle-groond  where  politioiaus  attack 
ich  other  ia  columns." — Daisy  C. 

"  Too  often  a  literary  weathercock,  swung 
xmt  by  public  opinion." — ^David  C. 

"Pigei  of  modem  history." — Habtib. 

"A  Camera  Obacura."— M.  P.  and  Akkib 
.8. 

" 'The  History  of  the  World/  publishing  in 
fly  nmnbers."— -Alpha. 

''  A  map  of  busjr  life, 
Its  fluctuations  and  its  yast  concerns." 
CowpBB.    £.  B.  and  Iota. 

"He  chronicler  of  nations."— E.  B.  B. 

"A  rititor  anxiously  looked  for,  but  soon 
MTded."— Alpha. 

'Amble  impression." — ^E.  B. 

The  only  organ  patronised  by  statesmen 
» legislate  aU  other  organs  from  their  doors." 
'.  B.  and  Bock  Houti. 

Fhe  lens  through  which  the  peasant  peeps 
irones." — Daisy  C. 

Slack,  and  white,  and  yet  red  (read)  all 

" — ^AUOVB,  A05S8. 

^fnltum  in  |>arvo."— Gboboib. 

lie  i>olitical  thermometer."— Ibish  Giul. 

.  paper  currency  which,  like  coin,  will  not 
ate  without  the  stamp." — Daisy  C. 
species  of '  Chow  Chow.' "— F.  H. 

"  To-day  it  is  a  treasure, 

To-morrow  put  away ; 
Like  its  predecessor, 

It  lasts  but  for  a  day."— Lilian. 

bup  j>opulu" — ^AuouB. 

de  '  Record'  of  the  erents  of  the  '  Times,' 
Kpositor  of  '  Public  Opinion,'  and  the 
•dum'  of  our  liberties." — Tobias. 

daily  risitor  at  'Our  Own  Fireside,' 
intmaive,  but  sometimes  too  engrossing." 
rix,  B.  8. 

ae  o£  Freedom's  banners." — David  C. 

le  world's  letter."— Isabel. 

Jniyersal  History.' "— M.  M.  and  Bbwb- 


"  The  watchman  who  turns  the  *  bull's  eve 
of  publicity  on  matters  otherwise  obscure. ' — 

"  The  best  companion  for  a  bachelor  at  his 
solitary  meals." — A.  J. 

"A  dumb  orator."— Edith  H. 

"A  critic  who  is  not  slow  to  express  his 
opinion."— Nbllib. 

"A  '  Standard '    work    containing    '  Daily 
News.'"— J.F.  O. 

"  Humour's  trumpet."— S.  C.  D. 

"  Intellectual  power  applied,  or  mis-applied, 
to  the  public  mind." — Bbbecca. 

'*  The  nation's  tongue."— Lily. 

"  A  champion  whose  weapon  is  a  feather." — 
Edith  H. 

"What  keeps  us  au  courant  of  the  'wide, 
wide  world.'"— S.  C.  D. 

"  The  mirror  of  a  nation's  mind." — Bbssib. 

"  News  from  all  countries  and  climes ; 
Advertisements,  essays,  and  rhymes; 

Mixed  up  with  idl  sorts 

Of  flying  reports. 
And  published  at  regular  times. 

Articles  able  and  wise— 

At  least  in  the  Editor's  eyes — 

And  logic  so  grand. 

That  few  understand 
To  what  in  the  world  it  applies." — P.  P. 


BOUTS    bihbs. 
THB  VIOLBT. 

'Pray  tell  me  the  name  of  tho^e  flowers  of 

blue, 
So  fragrant  in  odour  and  charming  in  hue ; 
Though  of  pansies,  and  roses,  and  pinks, 

there's  a  host, 
These  petals  entrancing  I  like  far  the  most. 
The    tinta    of  the    roses    sometimes    must 

confuse 
The  most  ardent  admirer  of  various  hues ; 
But  those  little  hide-away  darlings  of  flowers. 
The  passer-by  might  even  look  at  for  hours. 
So  come— what's  the  nameP    mind  not  to 

forget ; 
'Tis  a  flower  you  should  know — ^the  wild 

violet."  Bbnbdicb. 
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Cj^e  ||l0me  ^iharg. 


/EMOIRS    OF     THB    LlFB    AND    Ml- 
NI8TBT      OF      THB      ReV.     ThOMAS 

Rafflbs,  D.D.    By  T.  S.  Raffles, 
B.A.     Second  Edition.     London : 
JacEson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

"We  have  already  commended  thii  biography 
to  our  readers.  (See  page  51.)  A  second  and 
cheaper  edition  has  been  called  for;  and  we 
ooDgratnlate  the  publishers  on  the  "  getting 
up"  of  the  volume.  It  contains  an  admirable 
portrait  of  Dr.  Raffles. 

Thb  Moktoomebts  avd  thbib  Fbibxds. 
London  :  Hatchard  and  Co. 

The  writer  of  this  tale  possesses  power ;  but 
we  are  constrained  to  question  his,  or  her,  judg- 
ment The  current  ** slang"  of  schoolboy  life 
reads  badly.  We  are  disposed  to  hope  the 
imaginative  faculty  of  the  author  has  exagge- 
rated the  reality.  In  any  case  we  recommend 
a  revision,  should  a  second  edition  be  called 
for.  Many  expressions  are  so  objectionable 
that  we  can  only  refer  to  them  in  this  general 
way. 

Lowland  Legends:  chiefly  relating  to  the 
Buchan  District.  Edited  by  H.  G.  Reid,  Author 
of  "  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,"  &c. 
Edinburgh:  W.  P.  Nimmo. 

Mr.  Reid  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  all 
who  know  how  to  value  the  rich  and  varied 
traditionary  treasures  of  legend  lore.  He  has 
collected  Six  Legends  which  vividly  represent 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  people  in 
the  Lowlands  at  a  period  when  history  is  com- 

Saratively  silent.  The  Legends  include,  "  The 
'onrtship  and  Marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan ;" 
"  The  Witch  and  the  Mermaid ;"  **  The  Tale  of 
Fowie;"  "  The  Wine  Tower;"  **  James  Bruce, 
the  Shank-Weaver  of  Old  Deer ;"  and  **  The 
Maiden  of  Drumdumo."  We  auote  "  The 
Wine  Tower"  for  its  brevity,  ana  because  of 
the  domestic  lesson  it  teaches  : — 

**TUK  WINE  TOWER. 

**The  ancient  castle  of  Rinnaird's  Head  stands 
by  the  sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
Iraserburgh.  The  only  portion  which  remains  is 
a  strong  tower,  which  was  in  1787  converted  into 
a  lighthouse.  A  few  yards  to  the  east  rises  in 
quadrangular  form  an  ancient  and  massive  structure 
known  as  the  *Wine  Tower.'  About  tiie  middle 
of  the  tizteentii  century  these  buildings  belonged  to 
a  derelict  member  of  a  noble  family,  who  occupied 
the  castle.  Cruel,  proud,  and  overbearin|r,  tlus 
lord  was  hated  by  his  equals  and  dreaded  oy  his 
dependants.  But  he  had  a  daughter,  gentle  and 
generous,  who  even  at  times  would  exercise  an 
uifluence  over  the  fierce  elements  of  his  nature, 
though  in  most  things  she  was  accustomed  to  bow 
to  his  stem  authoritv.  He  had  resolved  that  she 
should  marry  the  old  laird  of  Inverallochy,  whose 
lum  possessions  he  deemed  a  sufficient  reeompense 
for  her  love. 


'*  Without  the  consent  or  knowled] 
daughter  the  marriage  was  arranged.  Oi 
— the  old  laird  having  just  departed— he 
ing  her  return,  that  he  might  comma; 
joyous  intelligence,  and  fix  t^  nuptial  d 
and  eagerly  had  he  watched  from  the  '^ 
the  castle. 

'*  At  last  Catherine  appeared  at  the  ga 
accompanied  by  one  to  whom  in  fond  a£f 
had  that  night  plighted  her  troth  in  thegr 
It  was  William  Forbes,  a  young  man  of  1 
birth,  but  poor,  and  by  hereditary  succ 
foe  of  her  father's  house.  The  lovers  pai 
gate. 

*'  Unconscious  of  all  that  had  passed, 
approached  her  father  with  her  usual  ligh 
smiling  countenance  ;  but  she  was  angril 
away,  aiid  an  explanation  of  her  conduct  ( 
Her  silence  and  confusion  attested  whei 
been.  She  was  commanded  to  prepare 
InveraUoohy  as  soon  as  matters  could  be 
Cries  and  tears  were  unavailing,  and  sh< 
to  weep  over  her  wretchedness  alone, 
father  descended  to  give  the  customary 
the  night  to  the  castle  warders. 

**  Catherine  immediately  despatched  a 
to  her  lover  with  the  information  of  hi 
discovery,  and  the  position  in  which  she  v 
requestinc  him  to  meet  her  at  a  certain 
place.  Ihe  treacherous  menial  to  who» 
message  had  been  entrusted,  no  soone 
presence  than  the  whole  was  communica 
father,  who,  susjieoting  that  William  w< 
some  desperate  attempt  to  gain  possess: 
object  of  his  affections,  gave  orders  to  tb 
to  keep  a  strict  watch,  and  if  he  came  w 
reach  to  seize  him,  warning  them  if  the 
him  to  escape  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  1 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Catherine  to 
into  a  room  in  the  top  of  the  tower,  whid 

*  Eight  oVr  a  cavern  deep  aud  wi< 
No  work  of  mortal  hands.' 

"  On  the  following  night  William  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  seized,  h 
taken  by  the  servants  to  their  master, 
manded  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  vault  in 
The  cruel  and  despotic  lord  often  visite 
soner,  and,  by  every  argument  which  hii 
could  invent,  endeavoured  to  extort  a  pn 
on  his  liberation  he  would  cease  all  com 
with  Catherine.  He  placed  before  hin 
liberty,  or  hopeless  captivity  and  a  tortur 
but  William  was  unalterable,  and  undau 
clared  that  Catherine  and  he  had  con 
each  other  a  noble  aud  disinterested  a1 
and  that  he  would  sooner  linger  out  hi 
yond  the  reach  of  all  he  held  dear  on  ea 
piro  under  the  most  excruciating  tortv 
man  could  devise,  than  disclaim  lus  lo 
whom  he  held  dearer  than  life  itself,  i 
devotion  to  him  was  so  pure  and  holy. 

* '  The  rage  of  the  father  was  kindled,  an 
that  he  would  reduce  him  to  oomplianoc 
For  seven  days  he  received  not  a  moxvel  c 
in  answer  to  all  the  promises  and  thieate 
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uch  ha  'vrai  addresaed,  he  only  nniled  in  derision. 

*  was  anconqaerable.     On  tne  eighth  morning  he 
sfoiud  dead. 

*  Tbns  slept  the  youth  in  death's  embrace. 

DarUy  the  tyrant  smiled ; 
The  cone  then  dra^d  from  that  dread  place, 
Aad  bore  it  to  hu  child* 

*  Ay,  "Mfcy,"  he  cried,  "what  greets  thy  view  ? 

Canst  trace  these  whilome  charms  ? 
Henceforth  a  fitter  mate  shall  woo 
And  win  thee  to  his  arms. 

Didst  think  that  these,  my  brave  broad  landfl, 

Hia  love  would  well  repay  ? 
^0,  minion,  no !  far  other  hands 

Shall  bear  the  prize  away." 

These  direful  words  the  maid  arrest, 

A  marble  hue  she  bore  ; 
Then  sinking  on  that  clay-cold  breast, 

"  We  part,"  she  said,  "  no  more  I 

Ko  more  shall  man  his  will  oppose, 

Kor  man  the  wrong  abet ; 
Our  Tirinn  love  in  fealty  rose, 

InfeallyitshaUBet.'^ 

XhtD  clasping  close  that  shrouded  form. 

Which  erst  had  love  inspired, 
i'eukas  aha  breasted  cli£f  and  storm. 

By  love  and  frenzy  fired. 

''Faiewell,  0  mthleas  sire !  "  she  cried ; 
'*  Farewell,  earth's  all  of  good  I 
Oar  bridal  waits  below  the  tide  :" 
And  plunged  beneath  the  flood.' 

/^  wretched  father  lived  for  a  few  years 
■Hrted  and  despised  by  all;  and  the  title  and 
Hjitii  passed  into  another  and  more  truly  noble 
■iKh  of  the  family.  But  still  the  mariners  talk 
tttewge  sights  being  seen  about  the  *  Wine  Tower ' 
iKinnaizd^  Head.'^ 

titifi  Illustbatitb  of  the  Beatitudes. 
2  Harriet  Power.  Author  of  "  Beatrice  Lasg- 
^**   London :  Hatchard  and  Co. 

^•"  What  does  it  mean  to  be  "poor  in  spirit?"* 
•W  Blanche. 

*"To  feel  your  own  emptiness  and  worthless- 
J|<  replied  her  sister,  'and  to  come  to  your 
Jjwtttly  Father  to  sni)ply  all  you  need ;  receiving 
^  He  gives  in  the  spirit  of  a  humble  suppliant  who 
i^yirai  everything,  but  feels  he  deserves  nothing. ' " 

Our  readers  will  judge  of  this  book  when  we 
Ijitt  that  each  Beatitude  is  made  the  key-note 
•i  •  itmpU  itory  of  everyday  life.  The  extract 
••luTe  iHTen,  although  brief,  will  indicate  the 
Y^  of  the  work.  We  wish  it  a  wide  circu- 
htion. 

,  Sirii  AVD  CoxFOBTABLB  WoBDS  of  Everlast* 
^  Proxniae.  By  the  Eev.  Alex.  Williamson, 
a«w  of  "Ask  and  Beceive."  London: 
^^niiiam  Macintosh. 

A  book  that  answers  to  its  title.  Doctrinal 
voth  is  distinctly  propounded,  and  experiment- 
uiy  applied.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  the 
Ktrt  aa  well  at  for  the  head.  We  would  espe- 
udiy  note  the  author's  able  treatment  of  **  The 
^miae  of  Correction"—"  I  will  correct  thee 
inmmire."   (Jer.  xzx.  IL) 


Jesus  and  the  Besubbbctiok.  B^  Henry 
Linton,  M.A.    London :  William  Macintosh. 

A  Scriptural,  clear,  and  thoughtful  treatise. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
written :  no  fanciful  speculations ;  no  dreamy 
imaginings :  but  the  reader  will  find  the  boot 
worthy  of  prayerful  study. 

The  Lighted  Valley  ;  or,  Closing  Scenes 
of  the  Life  of  Abby  Bolton.  By  one  of  her 
Sisters.  With  a  Preface  by  her  Grandfather, 
the  late  Rev.  William  Jay.  London :  Hamiltont 
Adams,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  deeply  interesting 
work.  The  circulation  has  already  reached 
fourteen  thousand.  We  therefore  need  only 
introduce  it  to  our  readers  who  may  not  yet 
possess  it.    It  is  a  biographical  gem* 

SuMMEB  Lea  ;  or,  Sympathy  and  Service.  A 
Tale.  London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  HalHday. 

This  tale  claims  our  unqualified  approval.  It 
will  be  appreciated  hj  our  young  friends  who 
have  not  allowed  their  literary  and — ^we  must 
add — moral  taste,  to  be  depraved  by  the  sensa* 
tional  writings  of  the  day.  We  commend 
"  Summer  Lea"  as  a  most  suitable  book  for  the 
"  Home  Library." 

The  Land  of  thb  Gospel:  Notes  of  a  Journey 
in  the  East.  By  Edmond  de  Pressens^.  Lon- 
don :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

With  all  the  frcBhness  of  an  original  thinkerr 
the  traveller  has  depicted  in  this  volume  scenes 
which  cannot  be  made  too  familiar.  But  hf 
has  done  more  than  add  to  the  charm  of  an 
oft- told  tale.  He  has  not  only  related  what  he 
saw,  but  what  he  thought  and  felt ;  blending 
freely  present  and  past,  incidents  and  reflec* 
tions,  descriptions  and  opinions  of  men  and 
things.  It  will  be  strange  if  the  reader  doei 
not  derive  from  this  volume  '*  a  new  intuition 
of  the  glorious  past." 

Pbactical  Dietaby:  for  Families,  Schools, 
and  the  Labouring  Classes.  By  Edward  Smith, 
M.D.,  LL.B.,  E.II.S.  London:  Walton  and 
Maberly. 

Essentially  practical  and  popular  in  its  aim, 
this  work  contains  directions  rather  than  argu- 
ments. It  ought  to  be  a  household  book.  The 
author  first  treats  of  foods,  and  then  of  dietary. 
The  latter  part  of  the  volume  especially  claims 
the  attention  of  the  clergy  and  all  who  are 
really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  He  will  act  the  part  of  a  tma 
philanthropist  who  responds  to  the  earnest 
appeal  which  the  author  makes. 

PusETisM :  What  it  is.  By  the  Eer,  A. 
Gordon,  LL.D.    London:  Elliot  Stock. 

Answers  to  its  title.  A  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  system.    Brief,  and  to  the  point. 

English  Lybics:  A  Collection  of  English 
Poetry  of  the  Present  Day.  Arranged  by  the 
Eev.  Eobert  H.  Baynes,  M.A.  London : 
Houlston  and  Wright. 

Another  collection  of  genuine  poetry  by  the 
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Editor  of  the  "  Lyra  Anglicana."  Mr.  Baynes 
would  help  those  who,  amid  toils  and  sorrows, — 

•*  Ply  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet, 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat" 

He  haa  gathered  together  from  original  soiirces 
many  choice  gems  of  Thought  and  of  Expression, 
and  will  receive  as  the  reward  of  his  labour 
the  grateful  thanks  of  every  purchaser  of  the 
▼olume.  Our  readers  will  find  two  of  the  gems 
in  our  present  number, — "  Tears,"  by  Dr. 
Bonar,  and  "  By  the  Shore,"  by  the  Eev.  B. 
H.  Baynes. 

ScBiPTUBAL  Tbainino  Lbssoks.  By  the 
Eev.  W.  Bramley-Moore,  M.A.  London :  W. 
Macintosh. 

We  do  not  wish  to  spend  words  in  describing 
these  "  Scriptural  Training  Lessons."  We 
would  simply  say  they  are  admirable.  Mr. 
Bramley-Moore  has  done  well  to  bring  the 
powers  of  his  gifted  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
olessed  work  of  Sunday-school  teaching.  In 
parental  instruction  these  papers  will  also  be 
found  invaluable. 

Floba  Pabvula  ;  or,  Gleanbp  among 
Favourite  Flowers.    London :  W.  Macintosh. 

Gleanings  worth  gathering.  Just  the  book 
for  parents  to  give  to  Some  Flowers. 

Thb  Gabdbnbb*8  Magazine.  London : 
Groombridge. 

This  magazine  has  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, and  the  basis  of  its  operations  extended 
■o  as  to  take  in  Bee-keeping,  Observations  in 
Katural  History,  Botanv,  and  other  subjects 
appertaining  to  rural  life.  Mr.  Hibberd's  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  practical  horticulture 
and  country  pursuits,  of  which  the  public  have 
had  agreeaole  evidences  in  his  numerous  works 
and  magazine  papers,  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
ensure  lor  his  net  periodical  still  greater  success 
than  has  abreaay  attended  it.  Such,  at  least,  is 
our  hope,  and  we  wish  him  increased  and  in- 
creasing prosperity,  for  no  man  amongst  us  has 
laboured  more  assiduously  to  make  our  homes 
happy  and  increase  our  national  resources. 

PoFBBY  Ancient  and  Modebn:  its  Spirit, 
Principles,  Character,  Objects,  Prospects, 
Checks,  and  Extirpation ;  with  Warnings  and 
Counsels  to  the  People  of  England.  By  John 
Campbell,  D.D.    London :  John  Snow. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  written  for  "  the  people." 
There  is  no  beating  about  the  bush.  He  speaks 
oat,  and  he  speaks  home.  He  calls  a  spade  a 
ipade.  He  believes  the  Eomanism  of  to-day  is 
ioentical  with  the  Bomanism  against  which 
Luther  warred  a  good  warfare ;  and  he  deals 
with  it  in  Luther's  spirit.  The  policy  of  Bome 
is  to  accommodate  her  teaching  to  circum- 
stances. She  knows  how  to  assume  a  virtue 
though  she  has  it  not.  In  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century  she  can  tolerate  heretics 
whom  she  once  wotdd  have  driven  to  the  stake. 
But  Bome  is  unchangeable.  Lifallibility  can 
admit  no  errors  in  the  past.    What  Some  was, 


she  is.  And  although  we  may  be  tl 
that  Protestantism  in  our  own  land  e: 
a  restraining  and  a  light-giving  influen 
individual  members  of  the  Jlomish  Comi 
we  must  never  forget  that  Popery,  as  a  i 
its  adherents  being  our  witnesses,  is  in 
of  improvement.  I)r.  Campbell  argues 
premise,  and  as  a  popular  compendium  c 
mation,  as  a  systematic  treatise  on  the 
points  of  the  Komish  controversy,  as  th 
of  a  man  who  feels  what  he  says,  and 
afraid  to  say  what  he  feels,  we  hearti 
mend  it  to  our  readers. 

Abaki  the  Daihio  :  a  Japanese  Storj 
Olden  Time.  By  Mona  B.  Bickerataffe, 
don :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

This  tale  will  not  please  the  readers  of 
tional  trash.  It  is  a  story  which  can 
read  without  acquiring  valuable  infon 
This  is  high  commendation,  but  the  book 
deserves  it.  There  is  no  lack  of  interest 
tale,  and  it  evinces  considerable  literary 

"Fibeside  Music."  By  the  Eev.  " 
Havergal,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Wor< 
the  Editor  of  "  Old  Church  Psalmody 
London:  W.  Macintosh;  J.  Shepherd 
Addison  and  Lucas. 

For  the  convenience  of  piano  use 
Havergai*s  contributions  to  **  Oub  Own 
side"  are  now  issued  in  a  separate  volun 
is  a  collection  of  home  music  adapted  i 
changing  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  v 
circumstances  of  family  life.  We  are  th 
to  have  been  already  the  medium  of  int: 
ing  "FiBBSiDE  Music"  to  our  readers 
doubt  not,  in  its  present  form,  thia  volum 
taining  sixteen  original  pieces  by  one 
most  eminent  composers  will  become  a 
favourite.  The  contents  comprise — A  H 
Choral—The  "Fireside"  Goodnight— Th< 
*' Fireside"  Anniversary  of  Christmas 
"  Fireside"  Good  Morning—"  Fireside" 
Before  and  After  Meat— The  Child's  • 
side"  Morning  Hymn — The  "Fireside" 
of  Sorrow— Spring-Tide  and  Loyalty— 
mer-Tide  is  Coming — Children's  "Fin 
Evening  Hymn — The  Pilgrim's  "Fiw 
Invitation — A  "  Fireside"  Hymn  of  Prai 
"Fireside"  InviUtion— A  "Fireside"  V 
Sunset— A  "  Fireside"  Christmas  Carol— < 
mas  Carol.  The  price  is  only  one  shilliii 
sixpence. 

Ltba  Sabbatica:  Hymns  and  Poen 
Sunday  s  and  Holy  Days.  By  Benj amin  G 
London :  Houlston  and  Wright. 

This  volume  has  just  reached  us.  Al 
we  hear  of  a  "  Second  Edition"  being 
for.  The  verdict  of  the  public,  thei 
anticipates  the  verdict  of  the  critic  M 
only  sav  we  heartily  accept  that  verdict 
original  contribution  to  "  Oub  Own  Fibi 
from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  author,  will  be 
in  our  present  number.  The  getting 
"Lyra  Sabbatica"  is  worthy  of  its  conten 
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narr  to  blstow — ^buktan  8  birthplacb — relics 

4T     BBDFOKD— BUNTAX'g     PABBNTAOE — HIS     EARLY 

TXAKS A     MABBIAOB    OF    AFFECTION — THE    INFLU- 

B3VCB  OF  A  DBVOUT  WIFE — THE  VALLBT  OF  TUB 
BBJlDO'W  of  death — BUNTAN*8  PREACHINGS — HIS 
IMFRI80N1CSNT — THB  "  PILORIM*8  PROGRESS" — ITS 
EXKSSVSB     SUCCESS— CAT7SB8    OF    THAT    SUCCESS — ITS 

ICBBTT8 BBLBA8B  FROM    IMPRISONMENT — LITERARY 

DCCtrPATIONB — CL08IK0    TBAR8 — HIS    DEATH — HIS 


0  thou,  whom,  borne  on  Fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 

1  pleased  remember,  and  while  memory  yet 
BolcU  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  preyail ; 
"WltoBe  hnmorons  Tein,  strong  sense,  and  simple 

style. 
May  teaeh  the  gayest,  make  the  grayest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well  employed,  and  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  ih  parables  His  slighted  Word ; 
I  name  thee  not^  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  moTe  a  meer  at  thy  deserved  fame ; 
Yet  e'en  in  tramdtory  li&'s  late  day. 
That  minglea  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
Eerere  the  man  whose  pilobim  marks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  fkoobsss  of  the  soul  to  God. 
CowPER— r«*fo  Taik, 

F  all  quiet  towns  resting  in 

quiet  raral  landscapes,  snrely 

Bedford  is  the  qoietest.    The 

soeneiy  around  it  is  as  drowsy 

and  tranquil  as  any  that  ever 

slumbered  on  the  canvas  of  a 

!^7p  or  a  Paal  Potter.    Through  rich,  flat 

*ea*lowB,    where   sleepy  kine   are   languidly 

^»wBmgt  rolls  the  sluggish  Ouse,  bordered 

We  and  thera  by  stunted  pollards,  but  mostly 

MEKircli^^ed  by  any  leafy  shadow  or  darkling 

Neptb.    The  eye,  soon  satiated  with  corn-field 

Ibd  pasture,  with  garden  and  farmstead,  vainly 

(ooki  anmnd  for  the  relief  of  a  bold  verdurous 


hill  or  deep  shadowy  hoUow.  All  is  fertile,  and 
all  is  uniform.  Every  row  of  cottages  shows  the 
same  absence  of  individual  character  and  pic- 
torial effect,  and  the  only  sounds  which  greet 
the  ear  on  every  side  are  the  whirr  of  birds,  the 
whistle  of  the  hind,  and  the  dull  heavy  throb  of 
the  steam-plough. 

Yet  the  good  townsmen  of  Bedford  have  in 
all  times  evinced  a  character  and  disposition 
widely  different  to  the  tame  and  uninteresting* 
country  wherein  they  are  situated.  That  quiet 
town  upon  the  Ouse  has  long  been  a  oentro  of 
religious  energy  and  zeal,  and  the  seat  of  a 
very  uncompromising  oppositiox.  to  the  men, 
creeds,  and  things  of  the  Ohurch  of  Rome. 
And  chief  among  its  glories,  IJghest  among  its 
associations,  it  counts  its  connection  with  the 
memory  and  fame  of  immortal  John  Bunyan. 

For  John  Bunyan  suffered  much  and  enjoyed 
much  in  Bedford,  where  they  can  show  you 
many  interesting  souvenirs  of  the  great  author 
of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  He  was  bom 
within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  town  upon  the  Ouse^ 
at  the  little  village  of  Elstow,  whither,  with  the 
reader's  permission,  we  will  proceed,  as  to  a 
shrine  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  importan^oe. 

The  old  bridge  across  the  Ouse,  at  whose  foot 
was  situated  the  jail  where  Bunyan  passed 
many  sad  but  many  useful  hours,  gave  way 
some  years  ago  to  a  new  structure.  Having 
crossed  this  modem  bridge,  you  follow  fbi' 
about  a  mile  the  well-kept  highway,  until  at 
length  you  enter  the  busy  little  village  of 
Elstow,  chiefly  occupied  now,  as  in  Bunyan'a 
time,  by  lace-knitters,  and  partly  built  round  a 
"play-stow,"  or  "  village -green,"  which,  on 
sunny  afternoons,  is  usually  sprinkled  with 
groups  of  merry  children.  From  this  well- 
trodden  sward  you  pass,  in  the  shadow  of  some 
venerable  trees,  to  the  gray  old  church  and  tta 
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mossy  garth.  Every  spot  you  now  look  upon 
has  some  association  with  the  glorious  dreamer. 
Here  stands  the  weather-worn  belfry- tower, 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  where  he 
was  wont  to  assist  the  ringers,  until  his  per- 
turbed conscience  persuaded  him  that  he  was 
assisting  in  a  vain  and  profitless  pastime.  As 
the  chime  swells  upon  the  air,  you  listen  to 
the  very  bells  which  so  often  made  music  in 
Bunyan's  ears,  and  which  he  feared  might  fall 
upon  him  and  cinish  him  in  punishment  of  his 
sins.  Yonder  "  play- stow  "  was  the  scene  of  a 
remarkable  incident  in  his  early  life,  when  he 
suddenly  discontinued  a  game  at  "  tipcat,"  the 
amusement  of  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  upon  hear- 
ing, as  he  fancied,  a  voice  from  heaven : — **  Wilt 
thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or  have 
thy  sins  and  go  to  hell?"  In  this  venerable 
and  time*wom  church  he  was  married  to  his 
first  wife,  a  worthy  and  devout  woman,  whose 
influence  weaned  him  from  evil  things,  and 
wakened  such  a  pious  enthusiasm  in  his  heart 
that  he  began  to  adore  "  all  things  in  the  high 
place,  priest,  clerk,  vestments,  service,  and 
what  else  belonged  to  the  church,  counting  all 
things  holy  that  were  therein  contained,  and 
especially  the  priest  and  clerk,  most  happy,  and 
therein  greatly  blessed."  And  the  church  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  enthusiast's  reverence. 
A  stately  pile,  with  that  peculiar  spirit  about 
it  which  springs  from  antiquity,  with  a  fine 
Norman  arch  to  bear  witness  to  its  -venerable 
origin,  and  a  large  solemn  interior,  impressive 
from  its  very  simplicity.  It  contains,  moreover, 
two  good  brasses,  which  Bunyan  may  often 
have  sought  to  decipher — memorials  of  two 
long-forgotten  abbesses  of  the  Abbey  of  Bene- 
dictine Nuns,  founded  here  by  Judith,  the 
niece  of  William  the  Conqueror.  One  of  these 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  representation 
ext^t  of  an  Anglican  abbess  in  her  full  official 
robes. 

Our  next  point  of  interest  is  the  "Green 
House,"  or  house  upon  the  green,  a  Tudor- 
Stuart  building,  probably  of  the  time  of 
James  I.,  which  rejoices  in  a  plenty  of  stout 
beams,  in  a  quaint  roof,  and  generally  in  a 
picturesque  and  antiquated  character.  Here 
Bunyan  may  often  have  addressed  his  earnest, 
and  even  passionate  exhortations  to  the  Puri- 
tans of  Elstow.  "  Have  you  forgot,"  he  saya  to 
the  readers  of  "  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief 
of  Sinners,"  "have  you  forgot  the  close,  the 
milk-house,  the  stable,  the  bam  where  God  did 
visit  your  souls  P" 

Andlattof  all  we  make  our  way  to  Banyan's 


birth-place.  The  actual  house,  whose  sloping 
roof  sheltered  his  infant  head,  is  no  longer 
standing,  but  some  of  its  beams  and  timbers 
have  evidently  been  employed  in  the  building 
that  now  occupies  the  same  site.  Not  a  trace 
is  left,  however,  of  the  forge  at  which  he  worked 
— worked  lustily  and  with  good  will,  as  all  men 
should  work  who  have  work  to  do,  even  if  it  be 
but  the  mending  of  pots,  pans,  and  kettles. 
And  this  much  is  to  be  noted  of  the  whole  of 
Bunyan's  career,  that  it  shows  him  to  have  been 
evidently  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  labour, 
and  that  he  fully  lived  up  to  the  spirit,  though 
he  knew  not  the  letter,  of  the  old  homily, 
Lahorare  est  orare — Work  is  prayer. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Bedford,  where,  for 
many  years,  Bunyan  had  his  home.  Bedford 
county  gaol  is  a  bran-new  structure,  of  im- 
posing dimensions  and  truculent  aspect,  dif- 
fering widely  from  the  little  dingy  building 
wherein  Bunyan  was  imprisoned,  and  which 
stood  upon  the  old  bridge,  reflected  in  the  slow- 
moving  waters  of  the  Ouse.  Just  beyond 
stands  the  Swan  Inn,  successor  of  that  ancient 
hostelry,  in  whose  "  best  chamber "  Bunyan's 
wife  pleaded  his  cause  before  gentle  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  and  arbitrary  Judge  Twisden.  He 
had  been  imprisoned  as  a  recusant  and  dis- 
obedient Nonconformist  preacher. 

"  Will  your  husband  leave  preaching?"  said 
Judge  Twisden;  "if  he  wiU  do  so,  then  send 
for  him." 

"My  lord,"  replied  the  earnest -minded 
woman,  not  paltering  with  the  truth  as  weak 
soids  would  have  done,  "he  dares  not  leave 
preaching  as  long  as  he  can  speak." 

The  chapel  in  Bedford  is  not  interesting  in 
itself,  but  for  the  Bunyan  relics  which  it  con- 
tains. It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  bam  wherein  Bunyan  first  gathered  around 
him  a  flock  of  devout  disciples,  and  where  he 
ministered  at  intervals  until  death  ended  his 
pious  labours.  The  agreement  stiU  exists  by 
which  John  Bunyan,  brazier,  and  his  firiends, 
purchased  this  "  bam  "  and  an  adjacent  piece 
of  ground,  from  Josias  Ruffhead,  bmshmaker, 
for  £50  (A.i>.  1672).  The  modem  chapel  is  a 
large,  plain,  unpretending  edifice,  capable  oi 
accommodating  1200  hearers.  In  its  vestry 
Bunyan's  chair  is  preserved.  His  pulpit  was 
purchased  by  philanthropic  John  Howard, 
who  gave  in  exchange  a  new  pulpit  and  £80. 
Over  the  mantelpiece  hangs  a  good  engraving 
of  Bunyan ;  and  the  minister  has  in  his  pos- 
session his  Church-book,  a  venerable  volume, 
and  his  curiously -carved  cabinet,  or   writing* 
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UB6.  In  the  street  opposite  the  chapel 
injan's  dweUing-hoose,  where  he  resided 
^1  to  ld88.  And  thus  we  sum  up  the 
memorials  of  the  great  author  of  the 
n's  Progress/'  which  exist  in  the  village 
w  and  the  Ouse-watered  town  of  Bed- 
[e  closed  his  career  in  London,  and  his 
3  in  the  old  burial-ground  of  Bunhill 


local  reminiscences  may  fittingly  intro- 
e  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  im- 
dreamer,  which  we  now  propose    to 

BuNYAW,  the  "  most  popular  religious 
1  the  English  language,"  was  bom,  as 
i  said,  at  Elstow,  the  year  of  his  birth 
328.  His  father  was  a  worker  in  brass, 
der  or  tinker — not  far  removed  from  the 
lass  of  artisan,  but  yet  more  reputable 
ose  itinerant  members  of  the  fraternity 
iTB,  whose  rude  machines  are  still  to 
and  heard  in  our  country  roads.    He 

he  himself  says,  from  a  "  low,  incon- 
e  generation ;  my  father's  house  being 
rank  that  is  meanest  and  most  despised 
he  families  of  this  land."  But  little 
Qg/'  therefore,  could  be  afforded  to  the 
1  Bunyan ;  nevertheless,  he  was  taught 

and  write,  an  acquisition  then  very 
[  for  children  of  his  social  status ;  and  his 

appear  to  have  zealously  laboured  in 
rk  of  inspiring  his  young  mind  with 
s  principles. 

comparatively  early  age  he  became 

3d  ^-ith  oompunctions  visitings  of  oon- 

He  wavered  between  excessive  indnl- 

ind  exaggerated  remorse,  sinning  easily 

morning  and   repenting   bitterly  at 

He  waa  often  grievously  afflicted  in 
Lth  "  apprehfloaons  of  devils  and  wicked 
"  and  his  terrible  nocturnal  visions 
im  so,  even  when  but  a  child  of  nine  or 
rs  old,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  "  many 
and  childish  vanities,"  he  was  often 
ast  down  and  sorely  grieved.  "Yea," 
aimed,  "I  was  also  then  so  overcome 
»pair  of  life  and  heaven,  that  I  should 
ish,  either  that  there  had  been  no  hell, 
I  had  been"  a  devil,  supposing  they  were 
rmentors ;  that  if  it  must  needs  be  that 
thither,  I  might  be  rather  a  tormentor 
rmented  myself." 
lO  acquired  a  habU  of  sinning,  and  ad- 

towards  manhood,  the  impressions  of 
J  training  grew  fiunter,  and  the  voice  of 


his  conscience  was  less  active.  One  soon  be- 
comes accustomed  to  sin,  and  every  fresh  indul- 
gence lessens  the  repugnance  with  which  we  at 
first  regarded  it.  But  he  never  became  so  callous 
as  to  be  insensible  to  remorse.  The  memories 
of  youth  grow  dim  in  the  light  of  increasing 
manhood,  but  they  never  wholly  lose  their  life, 
and  beauty,  and  tenderness;  and  often,  like 
whispers  from  on  high,  or  the  voice  of  some 
guardian  angel,  they  seek  to  draw  back  the 
wanderer  into  the  path  of  his  early  happiness. 
During  this  period  of  his  life  he  met  with 
several  of  those  remarkable  escapes  which  so 
often  distinguish  the  opening  careers  of  men 
destined  to  greatness,  and  seem  like  direct 
interpositions  of  Providence.  Southey  thus 
relates  them: — 

"  Once  he  feU  into  a  creek  of  the  sea,  once 
out  of  a  boat  into  the  river  Ouse  near  Bedford, 
and  each  time  was  narrowly  saved  from  drown- 
ing. One  day  an  adder  crossed  his  path ;  he 
stunned  it  with  a  stick,  then  forced  open  its 
mouth  with  a  stick,  and  plucked  out  the  tongue, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  sting,  with  his 
fingers ;  '  by  which  act,'  he  says,  '  had  not  Gk>d 
been  merciful  unto  me,  I  might  by  my  des- 
perateness  have  brought  myself  to  my  end.' 
If  this  indeed  were  an  adder,  and  not  a  harm- 
less snake,  his  escape  from  the  fangs  was  more 
remarkable  than  he  was  aware  of.  A  circum- 
stance which  was  likely  to  impress  him  more 
deeply  occurred  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  when,  being  a  soldier  in  the  Parliament's 
army,  he  was  drawn  out  to  go  to  the  siege 
of  Leicester,  (▲.d.  1645) :  one  of  the  same 
company  wished  to  go  in  his  stead ;  Bunyan 
consented  to  exchange  with  him  ;  and  this 
volunteer  substitute,  standing  sentinel  one  day 
at  the  siege,  was  shot  through  the  head  with  a 
musket  baU." 

It  was  shortly  after  this  event  that  Bunyan 
married,  and  married  a  devout  young  woman, — 
the  daughter  of  "  a  godly  father," — who  brought 
him  as  her  dowry,  two  books  bequeathed  to  her 
by  her  sire,  Bayly's  "  Practice  of  Mercy,"  and 
the  "  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven."  The 
young  couple  "  came  together  as  poor  as  poor 
might  be,  not  having  so  much  household  stuff 
as  a  dish  or  spoon  betwixt  them  both,"  yet  was 
the  marriage  a  "  crowning  mercy  "  to  Bunyan, 
for  his  wife's  influence  first  awakened  his  better, 
purer,  and  braver  self. 

The  first  stage  of  this  actual  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  was  a  desire  to  observe  at  least  the 
decencies  of  a  pseudo-religions  life ;  to  attend 
church  regularly ;    and  take  a   part  in  the 
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ceremonials  enjoined.  But  the  hot,  eager  soal 
of  Bunjan  could  not  long  rest  contented  with 
form  and  observance.  He  longed  for  some- 
thing which  should  satisfy  his  inappcasable 
craving.  An  incident  (already  briefly  noted) 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  strength  and 
fervour  of  liis  imagination,  occurreii,  while 
lie  waa  thus  weighing  between  good  and  evil, 
to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  better 
inspiration.  One  Sunday  the  minister  preached 
against  Sabbath-breaking,  and  Bunyan,  who, 
toiling  all  the  week,  was  wont  to  take  his 


fell  into  an  exceeding  maze :  wherefore,  leaving 
his  "  cat "  upon  the  ground,  he  "  looked  up  to 
heaven,  and  was  as  if  he  had  with  the  eyes  of 
his  understanding  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  looking 
down  upon  him,  as  being  very  hotly  displeased 
with  him,  and  as  if  He  did  severely  threaten 
him  with  some  grievous  pimishment  for  these 
and  other  ungodly  practices." 

This  mental  delusion  was  accepted  by  the 
enthusiast  as  a  reality,  and  so  wrought  upon 
his  imagination,  that  he  fell  into  a  conditiGn 
of  the  most  alarming  despondency.    He  began 


ClIUIBTIAN   AT  THE   CROSS.       ( Ppj^i' 347.) 


pleasure  on  the  Lord's  day,  felt  as  if  every 
reproach  and  menace  were  levelled  at  him 
alone.  He  returned  home  in  a  sorrowful  state 
of  mind,  but  the  animal  refreshment  of  eating 
and  drinking  silenced  for  a  while  his  loud- 
speaking  conscience.  He  went  out  upon  the 
"  play-stow/'  and  joined  in  a  favourite  game  of 
the  period,  a  game  now  conflned  to  boys, — 
"tipcat."  While  thus  employed,  he  suddenly 
fiuicied  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying, 
— "  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins,  and  go  to  heaven, 
or  hare  thy  sins,  and  go  to  hellp"    At  this,  he 


to  think  of  himself  as  abandoned  of  Heayen; 
that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  turn,  firom  his 
wickedness,  because  Christ  would  not  forgive 
him ;  that  neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next 
was  there  hope  or  mercy  for  him,  the  chief  of 
sinners.  He  has  shown  in  his  different  works 
that  he  had  a  keen  relish  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  but  now  his  jaundiced  eyes  could  find 
no  pleasure  in  the  gleam  of  flowers,  in  the 
freshness  of  green  meadows,  in  the  coolsome 
depths  of  clustering  foliage,  or  the  dimples  of 
lucent  pools.    He  was  under  deep  canviotioa 
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of  edn  against  tlio  holy,  just,  and  perfect  law 
of  God,  but  he  had  not  yet  turned  to  tho  con- 
■oling  reyelation  of  love  and  mcroj  which  was 
sealed  with  blood  on  Calvary^s  sacred  hill. 

Strange  were  the  delusions  by  which  Satan 
•ought  to  keep  him  from  simple  gospel  truth. 
"  At  one  time/'  says  Maoaulay,  '*  he  took  it 
into  his  head  that  all  persons  of  Israelite  blood 
would  be  saved,  and  tided  to  make  out  that  he 
partook  of  that  blood;  but  his  hopes  were 
speedily  destroyed  by  his  father,  who  seems  to 
have  had  no  ambition  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jew. 
At  another  time  he  was  disturbed  by  a  strange 
dilemma :  *  If  I  have  not  faith,  I  am  lost  -,  if  I 


his  own  Pilgrim,  to  pass  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death ;  to  be  offrighted  with  its 
thick  darkness,  its  hideous  noises,  the  rushings 
to  and  iro,  the  "hobgoblins,  satyrs,  and  dragons 
of  the  pit."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  life 
was  a  burdeu  to  him,  that  he  wrestled  with 
horrors  which  must  have  driven  any  weaker 
man  to  suicide  or  madness.  The  very  strength 
of  his  imagination,  the  very  force  of  his 
peculiar  intellect,  increased  the  fury  of  the 
storm  with  which  he  contended.  His  fancy 
grew  by  what  it  fed  on.  Each  new  appre- 
hension begot  a  fresh  train  of  nervous  fears. 
Yet   through    all  this  darkness  and  despair 


UIK   lavjEU  OP  LIV£, 


have  faith,  I  can  work  miracles.*  He  was 
tempted  to  cry  to  the  puddles  between  Elstow 
and  Bedford,  'Be  ye  dry,*  and  to  stake  his 
eternal  hopes  on  the  event.  Then  he  took  up 
a  notion  that  the  day  of  grace  for  Bedford  and 
the  neighbouring  villageis  was  past;  that  all 
who  were  to  be  saved  in  that  part  of  England 
were  already  converted ;  and  that  he  had 
begun  to  pray  and  strive  some  months  too 
late." 

These  were  but  the  lighter  symptoms  of  a 
most  distressing  experience  which  was  fast 
taking  hold  of  him.    He  was  now,  indeed,  like 


tho  noble  soul  of  this  true  man  was  striving 
towards  the  light.  He  never  yielded,  never 
faltered.  If  a  temptation  beset  him,  he 
gprappled  with  it  earnestly,  even  while  he 
believed  he  was  an  outcast  from  heaven  and 
the  church  of  God.  "Oh,"  he  writes  of  himself, 
"how  gingerly  did  I  then  go,  in  all  I  did  or 
said  !  I  found  myself  as  in  a  miry  bog,  that 
shook  if  I  did  but  stir,  and  was  as  there  left, 
both  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  Spirit,  and  all 
good  things." 

But  now  through  the  darkness  broke  a  faint 
glimmer  of  heaven's  light.    Those  scriptural 
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promises  wHcIi  are  always  a  comfort  and  a 
oonBdatioii  to  believers  began  to  occupy  his 
mind,  and  he  mused  with  pleasure  upon  such 
texts  as  these: — "He  hath  made  Him  to  be 
Bin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  Grod  in  Him." 
And,  "If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us  ?"  Again : — "  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principaUties, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Grod,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
He  also  met  with  a  translation  of  that  fine 
book  of  Luther's,  the  "Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,"  and  when  he  had 
but  a  Httle  way  perused  it,  he  "  found  his  con- 
dition as  largely  and  profoundly  handled  in 
Luther's  experience,  as  if  the  book  had  been 
written  out  of  his  own  heart." 

He  had  at  length  arrived  at  a  conviction  that 
his  faith  had  been  confirmed  by  a  special  reve- 
lation irom  heaven,  and  his  daily  and  hourly 
prayer  was  that  "  he  might  die  quickly, — that 
his  soul  might  be  gone  to  rest," — when  a  new 
and  an  "almost  unimaginable"  temptation 
flung  him  down  again  into  the  depths  of 
despair.  This  was  "to  sell  and  part  with 
Christ,  to  exchange  Him  for  the  things  of  this 
life — for  anything." 

"I  could  neither  eat  my  food,"  he  says, 
"  stoop  for  a  pin,  chop  a  stick,  or  cast  mine  eye 
to  look  on  this  or  that,  but  still  the  temptation 
wonld  come, '  Sell  Christ  for  this,  or  sell  Christ 
for  that;  sett  Him,  sell  Him,  sell  Him  1' 
Sometimes  it  would  run  in  my  thoughts  not  bo 
little  as  a  hundred  times  together,  '  Sell  Him, 
sell  Him,  sell  Him,  sell  Him !'  Against  which,  I 
may  say,  for  whole  hours  together,  I  have  been 
forced  to  stand  as  continually  leaning  and 
forcing  my  spirit  against  it,  lest  haply,  before 
I  was  aware,  some  wicked  thought  might  arise 
in  my  heart,  that  might  consent  thereto :  and 
sometimes  the  tempter  would  make  me  believe 
I  had  consented  to  it;  but  then  should  I  be 
tortured  upon  a  rack  for  whole  days  together. 
This  temptation  did  put  me  to  such  snares, 
that  by  the  very  force  of  my  mind,  in  labouring 
to  gainsay  and  resist  this  wickedness,  my  very 
body  would  be  put  into  action,  by  way  of 
pushing  or  thrusting  with  my  hands  or  elbows, 
still  answering,  as  fast  as  the  destroyer  said 
'SeU  him,'  *I  wiU  not!  I  will  not!  I  will  not! 
no,  not  for  thousand?,  thousands,  thousands  of 
worlds !'  and  thus  till  I  scarce  knew  where  I 
was,  or  how  to  be  composed  again."    Satan 


"would  not,"  he  continueB,  "lei  me  eai  i 
quiet,  but,  forsooth,  when  I  was  set  at  tb 
table,  I  must  go  thence  to  pray;  I  must  hai 
my  food  now,  and  just  now, — so  oounterfe 
holy  would  this  devil  be!  When  I  was  thi 
tempted,  I  should  say  in  myself,  '  Now  I  am 
meat,  let  me  make  an  end.'  'No,'  Biid  he,  'yc 
must  do  it  now,  or  you  will  displease  God  an 
despise  Christ. ' " 

And  thus  poor  Bunyan  was  tossed  to  m 
fro,  uncertain  whether  these  impulses  were  d 
God  or  the  devil;  whether  it  was  best  lie 
should  strive  against  them,  or  obey  them. 

For  many  weary  months  he  endured  thii 
strange  struggle  in  his  excited  and  enthusiastic 
mind — a  struggle  whose  various  phases  he  hu 
narrated  with  a  clearness  and  a  force  which 
show  that  it  never  wholly  clouded  his  intellect, 
or  obscured  his  judgment.  At  last  relief  came ; 
and  a  relief  which  proved  permanent.  He  had 
walked  one  dny  to  a  neighbouring  town,  where 
he  sat  down  upon  a  settle  in  the  street,  and 
fell  into  a  very  deep  pause  about  the  fearful 
state  into  which  his  sin  had  plunged  him 
After  musing  long,  he  raised  hit  head,  and  lo 
it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  that  shone  in  tbi 
heavens  grudged  to  give  him  light ;  and  as  i 
the  very  stones  in  the  streets,  and  tiles  npoi 
the  houses,  banded  themseLves  against  him 
He  fancied  that  they  all  combined  to  banisl 
him  out  of  the  world ;  that  he  was  abhorred  o 
them,  and  unfit  to  dwell  among  them,  becaoi 
he  had  sinned  against  the  Saviour.  "  How,' 
he  exclaimed,  in  the  bittemeea  of  his  soil 
"  how  can  God  comfort  tnok  a  wretch  P 
Suddenly,  a  voice,  as  it  were,  dropped  like 
shooting  star  from  heaven,  and  said,  "  Thj  a 
is  not  unto  death !"  It  was  not,  indeed,  thi 
he  heard  an  audible  voice,  but  yet  these  word 
came  to  his  soul  with  such  a  power  as 
sweetness,  such  a  gloiy  and  life,  that  I 
immediately  felt  released  from  his  fomM 
thraldom,  and  the  clouds  seemed  to  vanii 
instantly  which  had  so  long  obscured  him. 

The  bent  bow,  indeed,  did  not  rdax  iU  i 
once.  A  mind  so  overstrung  could  not  inuM 
diately  return  to  a  wholesome  condition.  1 
was  long  before  he  ceased  to  be  tormented  b 
a  wild  and  fierce  desire  to  utter  blasphemiei  i 
the  pulpit;  it  was  long  before  he  could  foil 
extricate  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  a  mill 
rable  fear.  A  weaker  intellect,  indeed,  wod 
assuredly  have  sunk  beneath  the  weight  wlnt 
Bunyan's  strong  mind  at  last  threw  off.  For 
year  after  he  had  been  formally  admitted  itf 
the  brotherhood  of  Baptists  at  Beading,  Of 
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1  a  Mr.  Gifford  presided,  liiB  trials  were 
'  and  hiB  agonies  severe.  But  the  saffer- 
iras  soon  over,  and  he  finally  enjoyed  a 
3t  repose  both  of  mind  and  heart. 

1657,  Banyan,  who  had  so  long  been  a 
r  and  a  reader,  became  a  preacher  of  the 
I,  ministering  with  humility  and  zeal  to 
mall  brotherhood  at  Bedford.  ''Some," 
ys,  "  of  the  most  able  among  the  saints 

us, — I  say,  the  most  able  for  judgment 
holiness  of  life, — as  they  conceived,  did 
ive  that  God  had  counted  me  worthy  to 
rstand  something  of  His  will  in  His  holy 
(leased  Word ;  and  had  given  me  utterance 
•me  measure  to  express  what  I  saw  to 
8  for  edification.  Therefore  they  desired 
ind  that  with  much  earnestness,  that  I 
I  be  willing,  at  some  times,  to  take  in 
,  in  one  of  the  meetings,  to  speak  a  word 
lortation  onto  them.  The  which,  though 
st  it  did  much  dash  and  abash  my  spirit, 
3ing  still  by  them  desired  and  entreated, 
sented  to  their  request."  Gradually  his 
rful  mind  made  itself  evident  in  these 
rough  utterances  of  his,  and  his  reputa- 
tpread  abroad  as  that  of  a  man  who  had 
:hing  to  say,  and  knew  how  to  say  it. 
le  came  by  hundreds  from  all  parts  to 

to  so  strange  a  prodigy — to  this  earnest, 
ent  tinker  of  Elstow ;  and  in  every  neigh- 
ng  village  his  influence  was  gpreat,  and 
ience  proved  it  lasting, 
lile  he  was  thus  diligently  preaching,  and 
ring  at  his  trade  to  obtain  a  maintenance, 
ide  a  first  essay  as  a  writer,  in  a  treatise 
st  some  heretical  opinions  then  promnl- 
.,  which  he  entitled,  "  Some  Grospel 
18  opened  according  to  the  Scriptures: 
be  Divine  and  Human  Nature  in  Ohrist 

;  His  coming  into  the  World;  His 
beousness,  Death,   Resurrection,    Asoen- 

Intercession,  and  Second  Coming  to 
ment,  plainly  demonstrated  and  proved." 
piece  of  plain,  logical.  Scriptural  writing 
ked  a  most  violent  answer  from  an  in- 
nt  opponent,  in  which  a  sad  lack  of 
aent  was  compensated  for  by  a  prodigal 
nt  of  abuse.  Bunyan  then  vindicated 
riginal  treatise  in  a  second  calm  but 
lie  essay,  and  having  no  liking  for  con- 
rsy,  turned  his   thoughts  into    another 

uyan  was  pre-eminently  a  home  mis- 
ty labourer.  It 'was  his  special  pleasure 
fcvd  into  the  most  benighted  neighbour- 
\,  and  there  to  proclaim  the  "  truth  as  it 


is  in  Jesus."  Thus  the  light  was  made  to 
shine  in  many  a  place  of  darkness,  and  many 
a  wilderness  began  to  glow  with  leaf  and 
blossom.  He  occasionally  met  with  buffetings 
and  persecutions  even  at  the  hands  of  Dis- 
senting denominations:  "the  Presbyterians, 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  the  lirings, 
could  not  bear  with  the  preaching  of  an 
illiterate  tinker,  and  an  unordained  minister," 
and  slander  and  calumny  were  employed  to 
cast  him  down.  But  Bunyan  was  one  of  those 
staunch,  brave-hearted  men  who  was  not  easily 
crushed  or  silenced. 

He  was  now  a  second  time  married,  to  a 
woman  who  proved  a  zealous,  affectionate,  and 
self-denying  partner.  A  time  was  coming 
when  such  a  woman  would  prove  the  source  of 
an  inexpressible  consolation.  The  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  gave  back  to  the  Church 
of  England  the  power  long  lost ;  and  some  of 
its  authorities,  in  the  first  flush  of  success,  were 
eager  to  stir  up  the  fires  of  persecution. 
Bunyan's  popularity  soon  drew  down  upon 
him  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law;  he  was 
esteemed  a  dangerous  person,  because  he,  an 
unlettered  tinker,  "went  about  preaching;" 
and  in  November,  1660,  he  was  arrested,  while 
"  expounding  "  to  a  knot  of  friends  in  a  private 
house  at  Samsell,  in  Bedfordshire.  Infor- 
mation had  reached  him  of  the  intended 
movement  of  his  enemies,  but  he  would  neither 
escape,  nor  put  off  the  meeting,  lest  it  should 
seem  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  publicly  the 
fiuth  which  he  believed.  He  was  taken  before 
Justice  Wingate,  and  duly  committed  to  prison. 
While  the  necessary  formalities  were  being 
observed,  Dr.  Lindaie^  one  of  his  bitterest 
antagonists,  hinted  to  him  that  "  he  had  read 
of  a  certain  Alexander  the  ooppersmith  who 
troubled  the  Apostles."  Brazier  Bunyan 
r^oined  that  he  also  had  read  of  "Priests 
and  Pharisees  that  had  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lord."  "  Aye,"  said  Dr.  Lindale, 
"  and  you  are  one  of  those  Pharisees  who  make 
long  prayers  to  devour  widows'  houses."  "  If 
you  had  got  no  more,"  retorted  Bunyan,  "  by 
preaclung  and  praying  than  I  have  done,  you 
would  not  be  so  rich  as  now  you  are."  And  so 
he  was  borne  away  to  old  Bedford  GaoL 

The  quarter  sessions  were  held  some  few 
weeks  after,  and  Bunyan  was  then  indicted  as 
a  person  who  "devilishly  and  perniciously 
abstained  from  going  to  church  to  hear  divine 
service,  and  who  was  a  common  upholder  of 
several  unlawful  meetings  and  conventicles,  to 
the  great  disturbance  and  distraction  of  the 
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good  sabjects  of  this  kingdom."  Banjan  replied 
that  he  was  a  common  frequenter  of  the 
church  of  Qod,  but  that  he  did  not  find  any 
command  in  the  Word  of  God  for  him  to  attend 
the  pariah  church.  And  then  the  mugietrate 
and  he  entered  into  a  long  argument,  which 
would  fall  strangely  enough  upon  modern  oars, 
but  which  could  have  but  one  result.  "  You 
confess  the  indictment?"  said  the  magistrate. 
Bnnyan  replied,  ''This  I  confess:  we  have 
had  many  meetings  together,  both  to  pray  to 
God,  and  to  exhort  one  another ;  and  we  had 
the  sweet  comforting  presence  of  tlie  Lord 


found  in  this  realm,  or  be  found  to  come  orer 
again  without  special  licence  from  the  king, 
you  must  stretch  by  the  neck  for  it,  I  tell  you 
plainly."  Bnnyan  answered,  with  charac- 
teristic staunchness  of  purpose,  '*  If  I  were 
out  of  prison  to-day,  I  would  preach  the  Gospel 
again  to- morrow,  by  the  help  of  God." 

The  three  months  elapsed,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  persuade  him  to  obedienoeL  Bat 
he  could  not  sacnfioe  an  iota  of  principle  to 
secure  his  personal  ease.  If  error  or  heresy. 
he  said,  could  be  proved  upon  him,  he  would 
disown  it,  eyen  in  the  market-place;  but  to 
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among  ua  for  our  encouragement — ^blessed  bo 
His  name  I  There  I  confess  myself  guilty,  and 
BO  otherwise."  "Then,"  exclaimed  the  ma- 
gistrate, who  now  got  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
argument,  as  power  always  does,  *'  hear  your 
judgment!  You  must  be  had  back  again  to 
prison,  and  there  lie  for  three  months  following ; 
and  at  three  months*  end,  if  you  do  not  submit 
to  go  to  church  to  hear  divine  service,  and 
leave  your  preaching,  you  must  bo  banished 
the  raJm.  And  if,  after  such  a  day  as  shall 
be  appointed  you  to  be  gone,  you  shall  be 


the  truth  he  would  stand  to  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood.  "  There  are  two  ways  of  obeying," 
said  he ;  **  the  one,  to  do  that  which  I  in  my 
conscience  do  believe  that  I  am  bound  to  do 
actively;  and  where  I  cannot  obey  actively, 
there  I  am  willing  to  lie  down,  and  to  aufler 
what  they  shall  do  unto  me." 

The  coronation  took  place  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  1661,  and  it  was  celebrated  by  a  procla- 
mation which  allowed  persons  to  sue  out  a 
pardon  during  twelve  months  from  that  day. 
Further  proceedings,  therefore,  were  suspended. 
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but  he  Btill  lay  in  prison,  gmttj  of  having  cbired 
to  preach  the  Word  of  God.  When  the  asatzeB 
came,  his  brare,  true  wife  made  an  efifort  to  pro- 
cure him  justiee,  and  presented  a  petition  to 
the  judges,  praying  that  her  husband  might  be 
beard,  and  his  case  taken  ,into  consideration. 
Upon  the  bench  sat  one  of  its  greatest  orna- 
ments, the  illustrious  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who 
at  first  expressed  a  wish  to  save  Bunyan  if  he 
could,  but  was  afterwards  influenced  by  the 
representations  of  one  of  the  magistracy  that 
the  brazier  had  been  legally  convicted,  and  was 
a  fellow  of  a  hot  and  choleric  spirit.    Bncou- 


"  And  now,"  she  cried,  **  I  come  to  yon,  and  you 
give  neither  releasement  nor  relief.**  "  Will 
your  husband  leave  preaching  P "  said  Judge 
Twisden ;  '*  if  he  will  do  so,  then  send  for  him.*' 
His  wife,  with  a  touch  of  her  hu8band*s  spirit, 
exclaimed,  "  My  lord,  he  dares  not  leave  preach- 
ing as  long  as  he  can  speak.*' 

Bunyan*s  imprisonment  lasted  for  twelve 
jears.  Unable  to  prosecute  his  own  trade  in 
gaol,  and  yet  necessitated  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  family,  he  learned  to  make 
long-tagged  thread  laces,  which  he  sold  to  the 
Bedfordshire  hawkers.    He  was  treated  during 
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raged  by  the  High  Sheriff,  the  poor  vrife  made 
yet  another  attempt,  entering  the  "Swan 
chamber,"  where  the  magistrates  and  the  two 
judges.  Hale  and  Twisden,  were  seated,  "  with 
a  bashed  face  and  a  trembling  heart.**  But  love 
■oon  lent  her  courage,  and  she  pleaded  her 
husband*s  cause  with  simple  eloquence.  She 
bad  been  to  London,  she  said,  to  petition  the 
House  of  Lords  in  her  husband's  behalf,  and 
had  been  told  by  a  "  Lord  Barkwood  "  that  the 
lords  could  do  nothings — his  releasement  v^as 
committed  to  the  judges  at  the  next  assizes ; 


his  long  captivity  vrith  considerate  indulgence, 
and  even  allowed  to  quit  the  gaol  whenever 
he  would,  and  return  when  he  pleased ;  until 
venturing  as  far  as  London,  the  liberty  he 
enjoyed  became  known  to  the  authorities,  and 
his  lenient  gaoler  received  a  sharp  reproof. 
Nevertheless,  his  imprisonment  bore  heavily 
upon  him,  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  forti- 
tude with  which  he  discharged  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  his  duty.  His  home  affections 
were  very  strong.  He  was  a  fond  husband  and 
tender  parent,  and  the  thought  of  the  sufferings 
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of  his  wife  and  children  went  like  an  arrow  to 
his  heart — the  more  so,  inaamnch  aa  at  first  he 
apprehended  that  he  should  surelj  be  banished 
from  England.  "The  parting  with  mj  wife 
and  children,"  he  writes,  "  hath  often  been  to 
me,  in  this  place,  as  the  palling  the  flesh  from 
the  bones;  and  that  not  only  because  I  am 
somewhat  too  fond  of  these  great  mercies,  bat 
also  beoaase  I  shoald  have  often  broaght  to  my 
mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and  wants 
that  my  poor  family  was  like  to  meet  with 
should  I  be  taken  from  them — especially  my 
poor  blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  my  heart  than 
all  besides.  Oh,  the  thoughts  of  the  hardships 
I  thought  my  poor  blind  one  might  go  under, 
would  break  my  heart  to  pieces !  Poor  child ! 
thought  I,  what  sorrow  art  thou  like  to  have 
for  thy  portion  in  this  world!  Thou  must 
be  beaten;  must  beg;  suffer  hunger,  cold, 
nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though 
I  cannot  now  endure  the  wind  should  blow 
upon  thee.  But  yet,  recalling  myself,  thought 
1, 1  must  venture  you  all  with  Gk)d,  though  it 
goeth  to  the  quick  to  leave  you.  Oh,  I  saw  in 
this  condition  I  was  as  a  man  who  was  pulling 
down  his  house  upon  the  heads  of  his  wife  and 
children ;  yet,  thought  I,  I  must  do  it !  And 
now  I  thought  on  those  two  milch«kine  (1  Sam. 
vi.  10)  that  were  to  carry  the  ark  of  Gk>d  into 
another  country,  and  to  leare  their  calves  be* 
hind  them." 

For  Bunyan's  imprisonment,  however,  much 
as  it  vexed  his  manly  and  affectionate  heart, 
the  world  has  good  cause  to  be  thankful.  It 
owes  to  his  prison  honrs  the  immortal  allegory 
of  the  "  Pilgrim's  FrogrcM."  Had  he  been  a 
free  man  during  those  twelve  stirring  and 
excitable  years  which  followed  the  Restora- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  his  bold  and  passion- 
ate spirit  would  have  plunged  him  into  the 
thick  of  religious  contention  and  sectarian 
strife,  and  he  might  never  have  known  the 
actual  depth,  strength,  and  fervency  of  his 
genius. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  imprisonment  he 
was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist 
congregation  in  Bedford.  He  accepted  the 
charge,  and  giving  himself  up  to  serve  Christ 
and  His  Church,  received  of  the  elders  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
even  in  this  latter  part  of  his  captivity  he  was 
allowed  considerable  freedom.  His  patience 
under  his  burden,  as  well  as  the  general  purity 
of  his  character,  had  by  this  time  attracted 
general  notice,  and  it  is  said  that  his  release  in 
June,  1672,  was  partly  due  to  the  exertions  of 


Dr.  Barlow,  Bishop  of  linoohi,  and  other  influ 
ential  Churchmen. 

The  remainder  of  Bunyan's  career  was  psiiM 
in  tranquillity,  but  not  in  inaction.  His  intdkd 
was  of  a  kind  that  made  work,  and  wu 
nourished  by  work,  and  grew  healthier  m 
stronger  as  the  restless  years  rolled  on.  i 
large  chapel  waa  built  for  him  in  Bedford 
where  he  preached  to  large  and  enthuiisstii 
congr^^tions;  and  yearly  he  visited  London 
where,  if  a  day's  notice  was  given,  the  cIis|mI 
in  Zoar  Street,  Southwark,  would  not  hold  M 
the  people  that  attended.  "Three  thoniid 
persons  have  been  gathered  together  then; 
and  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  on  mk 
days,  and  dark  winter  mornings  at  leres 
o'clock."  At  Hitchin  he  founded  a  Baptiit 
community.  Their  meetings  were  first  held  in 
a  wooded  hollow  near  Preston,  and  aboat 
three  miles  from  Hitchin — Bunyan  standing  is 
the  centre,  with  his  hearers  grouped  upon  the 
sloping  sides. 

Besides  his  laboam  as  a  preacher,  he  vigo- 
rously prosecuted  his  literary  pursuits,  ud 
published  between  1678  and  his  death  about 
sixty  books,  tracts,  and  controversial  pamphleti 
His  "  Holy  War  "  would  be  the  finest  allegor] 
in  the  language,  had  the  "  Pi]grim*s  ProgreM ' 
never  been  written.  "  Grace  abounding  to  tJM 
Chief  of  Sinners"  is  a  remarkable  analyticil 
autobiography,  in  which  Bonyan  dissects  liii 
own  morbid  feelings  and  unhealthy  imagins- 
tions  with  a  bold  and  nervoos  hand.  In  tb 
"Heavenly  Footman''  there  is  much  foroUi 
and  strenuous  writing,  enliveiifid  by  a  profiuioi 
of  apt  but  homely  illustrations.  But  the  £mbi 
of  Bunyan  as  a  writer  rests  mainly  upon  thil 
wonderfully-perfect  allegory,  which  is  as  popoltf 
with  the  educated  as  the  uneducated,  sad  ii 
unrivalled  in  its  Universal  acceptance. 

There  is  a  wonderful  realiiy  about  the  "Fil' 
grim's  Progress;"  every  person  seems  £unilitf 
to  US  as  an  actually  existing  being.  Ef«f 
hobgoblin,  every  demon,  every  pilgrim,— lb 
Worldly  Wiseman,  Mr.  Talkative,  Mr.  Fludik 
Madam  Bubble,— all  constrain  our  Hvs^  sal 
personal  interest.  "  We  fi^w,"  as  Msoaakr 
says,  "  the  travellers  through  their  allegonfli| 
progress  with  interest  not  inferior  to  that  viU 
which  we  follow  Elizabeth  from  Sberia  t9 
Moscow,  or  Jeanie  Deans  frx>m  Edinbnri^  tD 
London.  Bunyan  is  almost  the  only  wiittf 
who  ever  gave  to  the  abstract  the  interest  ci 
the  concrete.  In  the  works  of  many  celebntei 
authors,  men  are  mere  personifications.  If' 
have  not  a  jealous  man»  but  jealousj;  noi 
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a  traitor,  but  perfidj;  not  a  patriot,  bnt 
patriotism.  The  mind  of  Banyan,  on  the 
contraxy,  wa«  so  imaginative  that  peraonifica- 
taons,  when  he  dealt  with  them,  became  men." 

Unquestionably  the  grand  spiritual  truths  of 
God's  Word,  wrought  into  the  experience  of  the 
writer,  and  inspiring  him  with  "  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bum,"  give  the  chief 
charm  to  his  wonderful  allegory ;  but  the  vivid, 
graphic,  moving  portraits  and  pictures  he  has 
drawn,  could  only  have  been  presented  to  the 
mind's  eye  by  one  whose  intellectual  gifts  were 
of  the  highest  order. 

Combining  the  spiritual  and  the  intellectual 
beauties  of  the  passage,  how  inimitable  is  the 
picture  given  of  Christian's  approach  to  the 
cross.*  We  make  no  apology  for  quoting.it: 
our  readers  know  it  well ;  but  if  they  learn 
it  by  memory — and  heart  too — they  will  never 
tire  of  the  repetition. 

"  Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  highway  up 
which  Christian  was  to  go  was  fenced  on  either  side 
with  a  wall,  and  that  wall  was  called  Salvation  (Isa. 
xxvi.  1).  Up  this  way,  therefore,  did  burdened  Chris- 
tian run,  but  not  v.'ithout  great  difficulty,  because  of 
the  load  on  his  back. 

"  He  ran  thus  till  he  came  to  a  place  somewhat 
ascending ;  and  upon  that  place  stood  a  cross,  and  a 
little  below,  in  the  bottom,  a  sepulchre.  So  I  saw  in 
my  dream,  that  j'if-t  as  Christian  came  up  with  the 
cross,  his  burden  loosed  from  off  his  shoulders,  and 
fell  irom  off  his  back,  and  began  to  tumble,  and  so 
continued  to  do  till  it  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre,  where  it  fell  in,  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 

"  Then  was  Christian  glad  and  lightsome,  and  said 
w  ith  a  merry  heart,  *  He  hath  given  me  rest  by  his 
Forrow,  nnd  life  by  His  death.'  Then  he  stood  still 
nM  bile  to  look  and  wonder,  for  it  was  very  stu^jrising 
to  him  that  the  sight  of  the  cross  should  thus  ease  him 
of  his  burden.  He  looked  therefore,  and  looked  again, 
even  till  the  springs  that  were  in  his  head  sent  the 
waters  down  his  cheeks  (Zech.  :pi.  10).  Now  as  he 
stood  looking  and  weeping,  behold  three  Shining  Ones 
came  to  him,  and  saluted  him  with,  *  Peace  be  to 
thee.'  So  the  first  said  to  him,  *  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee  *  (Hark  ii.  5) ;  the  second  stripped  him  of  his 
rags,  and  clothed  him  with  change  of  raiment  (Zech. 
iii  4) ;  the  third  also  set  a  mark  on  his  forehead  (Eph. 
i.  13),  and  gave  him  a  roll  with  a  seal  u^n  it,  which 
he  bade  him  look  on  as  he  ran,  and  that  he  should 
give  it  in  at  the  celestial  gate :  so  they  went  their 
way.  Then  Christian  gave  three  leaps  for  joy,  and 
went  on  singing, — 

***Tha»  far  did  I  come,  laden  with  my  sin; 
Nor  oonld  aught  ease  the  grief  that  I  was  in. 
Till  I  oame  hither :  what  a  place  is  this  I 
Most  h«r«  be  the  beginning  of  m  j  bllM  P 

•  ninstration,  p.  340. 


Most  hare  the  Imrden  fall  from  off  my  baokP 
Most  here  the  strings  that  boimd  it  to  me  crack  P 
Blest  cross  I  blest  sepulchre  I  blest  rather  be 
The  Han  that  there  was  put  to  shame  for  me.' " 

Take,  again,  the  descriptive  j>ictare  of  the 
two  pilgrima.  Christian  and  Hopeful,  "  beside 
the  still  waters  and  green  pastures  :**♦— 

"I  saw  then  that  they  went  on  their  way  to  a 
pleasant  river,  which  Darid  the  king  called  *  the  river 
of  God  ;'  but  John,  *  the  river  of  the  water  of  life ' 
(Psalm  Ixv.  9;  Rev.  xxii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xlvii  1—9).  Now 
their  way  lay  just  upon  the  bank  of  the  river :  here, 
therefore.  Christian  and  his  companion  walked  with 
great  delight;  they  drank  also  of  the  water  of  the 
river,  which  was  pleasant  and  enliveniog  to  their 
weary  spirits.  Besides,  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  on 
either  side,  were  green  trees,  with  all  manner  of  fruit ; 
and  the  leaves  they  ate  to  prevent  surfeits  and  other 
diseases  that  are  incident  to  those  that  heat  their  blood 
by  travels.  On  either  side  of  the  river  was  also  a 
meadow,  curiously  beautified  with  lilies ;  and  it  was 
green  all  the  year  long.  In  this  meadow  they  lay 
down  and  slept,  for  here  they  might  lay  down  safely 
(Psalm  xxiii.  2 ;  Isa.  xiv.  30).  When  they  awoke, 
they  gathered  again  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  and  drank 
again  of  the  water  of  the  riv^r,  and  then  lay  down 
again  to  sleep.  Thus  thoy  did  several  days  and  nights. 
Then  they  sang, — 

" '  Behold  ye  how  these  crystal  streams  do  glide. 
To  comfort  pilgrims  by  the  highway  side. 
The  meadows  green,  besides  their  fragrant  smell. 
Yield  dainties  for  them ;  and  he  who  can  tell 
What  pleasant  fmit,  yea  leaves,  these  trees  do  yield. 
Will  soon  sell  all,  that  he  may  boy  this  field.' " 

As  a  single  portrait,  commend  us  to  "the 
■hepherd's  boy  :"t — 

**  Now  as  they  were  going  along  and  talking,  they 
espied  a  boy  feeding  his  father^s  sheep.  The  boy  was 
in  very  mean  clothes,  but  of  a  fresh  and  well-favoured 
countenance ;  and  as  he  sat  by  himself  he  sung.  *  Hark, 
said  Mr.  Greatheart, '  to  what  the  shepherd's  boy  saith. 
So  they  hearkened,  and  he  said — 

" '  He  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall ; 
He  that  is  low,  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 
Hare  Qod  to  be  his  goide. 

I  am  content  with  what  I  hare, 

Littie  be  it  or  mnoh ; 
And,  Lord,  contentment  still  I  crave, 

Becaose  Thou  savest  such. 

Fulness  to  such  a  burden  is. 

That  go  on  pilgrimage ; 
Here  little,  and  hereafter  bliss. 

Is  best  from  age  to  age.' 

"  Then  said  their  guide,  *  Do  you  hear  him  ?  I  will 
dare  to  say,  this  boy  lives  a  merrier  life,  and  wears 
more  of  that  herb  called  heart's-ease  in  his  bosom, 
thnn  he  that  is  clad  in  silk  and  velvet'  '* 

*  niustraUon,  p.  841.  t  Illastration,  p.  844. 
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But  the  allegory  is  throughout  a  veritable 
picture-gallery.  Bunyan  does  on  paper  what 
Rubens  might  perhaps  have  done  on  canvas.  A 
sentence  or  two,  terse  and  vivid,  brings  before  us 
the  House  Beautiful,  the  Wicket  Gate,  the  De- 
lectable Mountains,  and  the  Enchanted  Ground. 
With  what  vigour,  with  what  terrible  truth, 
he  paints  the  abominations  of  Vanity  Fair ! 
How  lurid  a  light  flickers  upon  the  darkness  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  D»3ath !  And 
then,  what  a  ceaseless  play  of  fancy  enlivens 
every  page,  till  the  brain  actually  revels  in 
these  bright  and  goodly  dreams  of  palaces  and 
shining  battlements,  and  blossomy  arbours— 
of  the  low  green  Valley  of  Humiliation,  with  its 
clustering  flocks— of  the  silver  mine,  and  the 
meadow  of  lilies- of  the  exulting  and  abounding 
river,  whose  banks  are  bordered  with  prolific 
fruit-trees.  And  beyond  all,  and  above  all,  is 
that  land  of  Beulah,  where  the  sun  shineth 
night  and  day*.  There,  like  Bunyan's  pil- 
grims, one  would  wish  to  betake  oneself  awhile 
to  rest : — 

"And  because  this  country  was  common  for  pil- 
grims, and  because  the  orchards  and  rineyards  that 
were  here  belonged  to  the  King  of  the  Celestial 
Country,  therefore  they  were  licensed  to  make  bold  with 
•ny  of  llis  thin^.  But  a  little  while  soon  refreshed 
them  here ;  for  the  bells  did  so  ring,  and  the  trumpets 
continually  soimd  so  melodiously,  that  they  could  not 
Bleep,  and  yet  they  received  as  much  refreshing  as  if 
they  had  slept  their  sleep  over  to  soundly.  Here  also 
all  the  noise  of  them  that  walked  the  streets  was, 
*  More  pilgrims  have  come  to  town  !*  And  another 
would  ans-wer,  saying,  *And  so  many  went  over  the 
water,  and  were  let  in  at  the  golden  gates  to-day  V 
They  would  cry  again,  *  There  is  now  a  legion  of 
shining  ones  just  come  to  town,  by  which  we  know 
there  are  more  pilgrims  upon  the  road ;  for  here  they 
come  to  wait  for  them,  and  to  comfort  them  after  their 
sorrow  I'  Then  the  pilgrims  got  up,  and  walked  to 
and  fro.  But  how  were  their  ears  now  filled  with 
heavenly  noises,  and  their  eyes  delighted  with  celestial 
visions  I" 

And  with  heavenly  noises  will  the  ears  be 
filled,  and  with  celestial  visions  the  eyes  de- 
lighted, of  every  suffering  and  sorrowing  sinner 
who  turns  for  consolation  to  the  immortal 
pages  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Bunyan's  death  was  not  unworthy  of  his 
life.  He  had  undertaken  to  plead  on  behalf  of 
a  son  whose  angry  father  had  threatened  to 
disinherit  him.  On  this  labour  of  love  he 
rode  to  Bedford ;  succeeded  in  his  mission ;  and 
returned  to  London  through  a  storm  of  rain. 
JBb  was  immediately  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
*  SlwtoAtioB,  p.  346. 


of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  Mr.  Strudwick,  on  Snow  Hill,  the  3lBt 
of  August,  1688,  aged  sixty.  He  was  buried  in 
the  burial-ground  at  Bunhill  Fields,  and  for 
years  his  grave  was  a  &vourite  place  of  pil- 
grimage with  earnest  Nonconformists. 

A  biographer  of  Bunyan,  who  was  also  his 
contemporary,  has  left  the  following  sketch  of 
his  person  and  character: — "He  appeared  in 
countenance  to  be  of  a  stern  and  rough  temper, 
but  in  his  conversation  mild  and  affable,  not 
given  to  loquacity,  or  much  discourse  in  com- 
pany, unless  some  urgent  occasion  reqnived  it ; 
observing  never  to  boast  of  himself  or  his 
parts,  but  rather  seem  low  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  others: 
abhorring  lying  and  swearing ;  being  just  in  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  his  word ;  not  seeming 
to  revenge  injuries;  loving  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences, and  make  friendship  with  alL  He 
had  a  sharp,  quick  eye ;  accomplished  with  an 
excellent  discerning  of  persons,  being  of  good 
judgment  and  quick  wit.  As  for  his  person,  he 
was  tall  of  stature,  strong  boned,  though  not 
corpulent;  somewhat  of  a  ruddy  fiice,  with 
sparkling  eyes ;  wearing  his  hair  on  his  upper 
lip,  after  the  old  British  fashion;  his  hair 
reddish,  but  in  his  latter  days  time  had 
sprinkled  it  with  grey ;  his  nose  well  set,  but 
not  declining  or  bending,  and  his  mouth  mode- 
rately large ;  his  forehead  something  high,  and 
his  habit  always  plain  and  modest.  And  thus 
have  we  impartially  described  the  internal  and 
external  parts  of  a  person  who  had  tried  the 
smiles  and  frowns  of  time,  not  puffed  tip  in 
prosperity,  nor  shaken  in  adversity,  always 
holding  the  golden  mean." 

[Have  our  readers  seen  a  large-type  edition 
of  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  published  by 
The  Book  Society,  19,  Paternoster  Row? 
We  havo  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
the  model  edition  of  this  wMtchlees  work. 
Paper,  binding,  type,  and  illustrations  are 
beyond  all  praise.  Of  the  latter  we  have 
been  permitted  to  give  specimens  in  the 
preceding  article.  However  frequently  the 
reader  may  have  perused  "  The  PixaRni's 
Progress,"  we  are  sure  this  large-type 
edition  will  induce  all  who  purchase  it  to 
take  it  up  again.  As  a  gift  to  the  aged 
whoso  sight  is  failing,  nothing  oould  be 
more  attractive.  To  the  clergy  we  desire 
especially  to  commend  it  For  cottage 
libraries,  or  almshouse  reading,  it  will  be 
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and  inTaluable.  Half  the  books  and 
acts  given  to  the  poor  are  not  read  because 
the  **  small  print." 

We  understand  the  Book  Society  is  about 
issue  a  Penny  edition  of  *^  Tub  Filqbuc's 


Progress,"  designed  chiefly  for  our  Sunday 
scholars.  The  announcement  is  so  startling 
that  we  can  only  wait  and -wonder  how  the 
noble  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished. — 
Ed.  of  0.  0.  F.] 


SUMMEB   WEATHEB. 

BY  THE  I>BLS  OP  CANTERBURY. 


In  the  bright  summer  weather 
We  twain  will  go  together, 
By  the  river's  silver  swathes, 
Where  the  meli-lotus  bathes 

Its  blooms  gold-bright ; 
And  along  the  distant  stream 
Broods  the  white  silent  steam. 
Thickening  onward  like  a  dream 

In  the  first  sleep  of  night. 

In  the  warm  summer  weather 
We  twain  will  go  together, 
On  the  west  side  of  the  hill. 
While  the  leaves  are  keeping  still, 
As  the  sun  goes  down ; 


And  the  long  straight  streams 
Of  the  mellow  setting  beams 
Light  up  with  rosy  gleams 

Mountain,  moor,  and  town. 

In  the  calm  summer  weather 
We  twain  will  go  together, 
When  the  western  planet's  light 
Is  full,  and  warm,  and  bright, 

Above  the  western  flood ; 
Only  the  impatient  rill 
To  itself  is  talking  still, 
By  the  hedge-row  down  the  hill, 

On  the  border  of  the  wood. 


TEKPEE   AT   HOME. 


BY  TH£  RBV.  H.  ▲.  BOARDMAN,  D.D,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SRHAPS  there  is  no  place  where  Christians 
e  more  apt  to  exhibit  unsuitable  tempers 
an  at  home.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have 
le  character  for  the  public,  and  another  for 
eir  families.  A  restraint  is  laid  upon 
eir  evil  passions  in  the  presence  of  strangers 
neighbours,  which  is  removed  when  they 
tire  again  to  the  bosom  of  their  own 
mseholds,  who  have  to  pay  for  the  courtesy 
tended  to  others. 

To  insist  upon  absolute  uniformity  of 
mper  would  be  absurd.  We  cannot  be 
vaffi  serene  and  cheerful,  however  much 
5  may  desire  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
w  things  can  be  more  pernicious  than  the 
.bitual  or  frequent  exercise  of  an  irascible, 
tulant,  fault-finding,  or  tyrannical  temper 
domestic  life. 

The  indulgence  of  such  a  temper  is  in  a 
^h  degree  sinful.  Conjugal  life  has  its  basis 
d  bond  in  mutual  love.  The  parental  and 
[al  relations  are  cemented  by  love.    The  in- 


dividuals who  compose  a  family  are  under  the 
strongest  obligations  to  avoid  whatever  may 
weaken  or  tarnish  the  golden  chain  of 
affection  which  binds  them  together.  Every 
wilfal  breach  of  this  obligation  is  a  sin 
against  Him  who  has  established  the  do- 
mestic constitution.  And  it  is  of  course 
violated  whenever  evil  tempers  are  allowed 
to  usurp  the  place  of  love. 

Why  should  a  husband,  whose  mind  is 
harassed  with  the  vexations  of  business,  go 
home  and  vent  his  spleen  at  his  wife  or 
children?  Why  should  a  wife  disturb  her 
husband's  peace  by  giving  way  to  a  peevish 
spirit,  and  treating  him  as  though  he  was 
the  author  of  all  her  petty  annoyances  ?  It 
is  really  lamentable  what  a  lack  there  fre- 
quently is  of  mutual  forbearance  in  families— 
and  tiiat,  where  the  parties  are  bound 
together  by  ardent  affection,  and  would  be 
willing  to  make  any  ^reat  sacnfice  for  each 
other's  comfort.    It  was  the  "little  foxes 
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that  spoiled  the  yines  "  (Cant.  ii.  15),  and 
it  is  little  things  that  occasion  the  chief  un- 
happiness  of  married  life.  It  behoves 
husbands  and  wives,  not  onlj  to  study  each 
other's  dispositions  in  general,  but  to  regard 
the  mood  which  either  may  be  in  when  they 
meet,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

One  of  the  main  secrets  of  conjugal  hap- 
piness is  to  know  when  to  refrain  fi*om 
talking.  Mr.  Baxter  specifies  as  one  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  wife,  "  a  power  of 
heing  silent,''^  The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer,  of 
Stepney,  England,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  calm  and  peaceful  temper,  used  to  say, 
that  ''he  was  deaf,  when  he  could  hear; 
blind,  when  he  could  see  ;  dumb,  when  he 
could  speak :  that  he  extinguished  all  the 
fires  he  could,  and  never  kindled  any.'' 
There  is  sound  philosophy  in  these  maxims. 
It  is  as  essential  to  our  peace  to  be  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumh  sometimes,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
to  keep  our  senses  in  full  play.  A  school- 
master might  as  well  hear  all  the  under-talk 
of  his  scholars  as  some  husbands  and  wives 
all  that  is  said  (by  works  or  looks)  in  their 
presence. 

Families  should  be  very  chary  of  haated 
discussions:  they  are  a  hotbed  of  evil  tempers. 
"  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath ;  but 
grievous  words  stir  up  anger."  There  is  a 
Tolume  of  wisdom  in  four  homely  lines, 
which  form  part  of  a  poetic  epistle  addressed 
by  Philip  Henry  to  his  son  Matthew  (the 
Commentator)  and  his  wile,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  marriage : — 

"  Love  one  another,  pray  oft  together,  and  see 
Ton  never  both  together  angry  be : 
If  one  speak  fire,  toother  with  water  come ; 
Is  one  provoked  P  be  t'other  soft  or  diimb." 

The  neglect  of  these  plain  rules  has  con- 
verted many  a  family  into  a  debating  dub, 
and  made  their  fireside  meetings  a  signal 
for  imcourteous  wranglings.  Why  should 
husbands  and  wives  give  way  to  such  follies  ? 
Why  can  they  not  bear  with  each  other's 
weaknesses?  Why  should  one  get  out  of 
temper  because  the  other  does  ?  How  can 
they  dash  a  handful  of  wormwood  into  the 
cap  out  of  which  they  are  both  drinking,  for 
the  paltiy  privilege  of  muwenng  hack  again 
io  aoma  untowaid  and  hasty  remark  ? 


I  would  not  intimate,  for  I  do  not  believe, 
that  wives  are  in  general  more  addicted  to 
sins  of  the  temper  than  husbands;  but, 
having  touched  upon  the  subject,  I  cannot 
avoid  saying,  that  every  wife  should  re- 
member that  a  man's  house  is  designed  to 
be  his  place  of  rest  and  relaxation.  His 
time  is  engrossed  with  business.  The  count- 
ing-room, the  office,  the  shop,  the  factory, 
all  the  departments  of  human  industry, 
bring  their  varied  cares  and  perplexities. 
In  our  day,  especially,  a  life  of  business  is  a 
life  of  vexation — ^wearisome  both  to  flesh 
and  spirit.  Where  shall  a  man  fly  for 
repose  if  not  to  his  own  dwelling  ?  What 
husband  is  there  who  has  not  often,  when 
worn  down  with  the  anxieties  of  the  day, 
felt  his  burden  fall  from  his  back  as  he  has 
met  the  warm  greeting  of  his  wife  welcoming 
his  return  to  his  cheerful  fireside?  And 
who  can  describe  his  bitterness  of  spirit, 
who  goes  home  panting  for  the  tender 
assiduities  of  a  fond  wife  to  soothe  his 
harassed  mind,  and  encounters  only  her 
complaints  and  repinings,  about  her  own 
concerns  or  his  calamities,  which  are  already 
crushing  him  to  the  eeurth  ?  True,  this  is  in 
many  cases  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  thought- 
lessness than  to  positive  badness  of  heart  or 
a  want  of  affection.  But  wives  ought  not 
to  ^  so  thoughtless.  It  is  a  poor  apology 
for  making  a  husband's  life  miserable  by 
habitual  peevishness  or  irritability,  to  say 
that  ''no  harm  was  meant  by  it."  Harm 
is  done  by  it — sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
alienating  his  affections,  or  destroying  the 
peace  of  a  household. 

And  this  suggests  one  other  remark,  viz., 
that  if  it  be  important  to  g^ard  against 
peevishness  in  married  life,  it  is  no  less  so 
to  guard  against  an  irascible  and^/Sary  temper. 
''  A  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is,  in  the  sight  of 
Gk)d,  of  great  price."  And  if  it  be  valuable 
anywhere  it  is  in  the  domestic  drde.  That 
cannot  be  a  turbulent  family  which  has  a 
meek  man  or  woman  at  the  head  of  it. 
Meekness  is  a  remarkable  sedative  to  aU 
those  little  miniature  storms  whidi  will  oc- 
casionally break  out,  even  in  the  quietest 
dwellings.  It  is  a  great  help  to  feunily 
government.    It  throws  a  new  charm  over 
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he  domestic  pleasures.  It  comes  re- 
aended  to  us  b j  the  example  not  only 
le  Saviour,  but  of  those  among  His 
wevs  in  every  age,  who  have  reflected 

of  His  image.  Of  one  of  these,  the 
lent  Bishop  Cowper,  an  anecdote  is  re- 
,  too  much  in  point  to  be  omitted  here, 
wife  of  this  good  man,  it  is  said,  was 
I  a&aid,  while  he  was  employed  in 
filing  his  Dictionary,  that  he  would 
e  his  health  by  an  excess  of  study.  So 
went  into  his  study  one  day  in  his 
ice,  and  gathering  up  all  the  notes  he 
been  collecting  for  eight  years,  threw 
.  into  the  fire.  When  he  came  home, 
informed  him  what  she  had  done, 
red  of  the  feeling  of  kindness  which 
prompted  her  to  the  act,  his  only  reply 
er  was,   '*  Womany  thou  hast  put  nie  to 

years*  study  moreP*  It  would  be  no 
matter  to  get  up  a  quarrel  between  a 

either  of  whom  had  the  meekness  of 
op  Cowper. 

>  pass  on  to  another  of  the  domestic 
ions— ^tfr^n^*  may  err  in  performing 
'  duties,  either  on  the  extreme  of  lenity 
f  rigour.     The  former  error  is,  in  our 

more  common  than  the  latter.  It  is 
the  fashion  of  the  times  for  parents  to 
n  their  children.  The  world  has  grown 
r  than  Solomon  on  this  subject;  and 
□aaxims  are  treated  as  the  relics  of  a 
arous  age.  Children,  by  a  natural  con- 
ence,  are  quite  as  imwiUing  to  h$ 
)med  as  parents  are  to  govern  them. 
r  live  in  2k  free  country ^  and  are  disposed, 

other  citizens,  to  "stand  upon  their 
ts."  We  are  getting  to  have  but  two 
es  of  people — infants  and  adults; — the 

of  children  and  youth  being  well-nigh 
rbed  in  that  of  men  and  women. 
iU,  there  are  instances  of  parental  rigour 

severity,  which  are  of  most  injurious 
ency.  Every  parent  is,  jure  divino,  a 
reign;  but  his  investiture  as  a  sove- 
a  confers  on  him  no  right  to  be  a 
Qt.  It  is  a  sad  misconception  of  the 
jre  of  his  office,  which  leads  a  parent  to 
le  himself,  whenever  he  appears  among 


his  children,  with  the  sternness  of  a  judge, 
and  makes  them  feel  that,  like  the  Eoman 
lictors,  he  carries  the  axe  and  the  bundle 
of  rods  as  the  insignia  of  his  office,  and 
delights  in  being  executioner  as  well  as 
judge.  There  is  great  wisdom  in  the 
apostolic  precept,  "Ye  fathers,  provoke  not 
your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  should  be 
discouraged,^^  Parental  tyranny  breaks  the 
spirit  of  a  child,  and  nurtures  in  him  a 
gloomy  and  ascetic  disposition,  besides 
alienating  his  affections  from  his  parent. 
Many  parents  have  seen  their  mistake  in 
this  respect,  when  it  was  too  late  to  re* 
trieve  the  evil  wrought  by  their  excessive 
severity. 

If  it  be  important  to  avoid  this  error,  it  is 
equally,  so  to  avoid  an  irritable  temper — to 
seek  a  habit  of  self-control ;  a  meekness  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  greatest  provocation ; 
a  patience  not  to  be  wearied  by  long-con- 
tinued opposition.  I  say  to  any  father  or 
mother,  Are  you  irritable,  petulant  ?  If  so, 
begin  this  moment  the  work  of  subjugating 
your  temper.  You  are  in  imminent  peril  of 
ruining  your  family.  A  passionate  mother 
or  iather  is  like  a  fuiy,  with  a  sceptre  in  one 
hand,  and  a  fire-brand  in  the  other;  and 
when  the  king  is  a  fury,  the  subjects  are 
likely  to  be  furies  too,  for  nothing  is  more 
contagious  than  bad  temper.  Oh,  how 
many  parents  have  had  to  bewail,  with 
weeping  eyes  and  almost  broken  hearts,  the 
effects  of  ^eir  own  irritability,  as  apparent 
in  the  headstrong,  passionate  dispositions  of 
their  children !  It  is  against  this  evil  that 
the  admonition  of  the  apostle  is  directed, 
"forbearing  threatening."  Passion  blinds 
the  judgment,  leads  to  undue  severity,  fosters 
partiality — ^in  short,  is  the  source  of  a  thou- 
sand evils  in  the  domestic  government.  An 
irritable  person  can  never  manage  discipline 
with  propriety,  but  is  ever  prone  to  correct, 
when  correction  shouldneverbe  administered, 
in  a  rage.  Parents,  I  beseech  you  to  control 
your  tem];)er,  and  acquire  a  calm,  imper- 
turbable disposition;  for  this  only  can  fit 
you  to  rule  your  household  in  wisdom, 
justice,  and  love. 
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WITHOUT    A   FEIEND   IN   THE    WOELD. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP   "  WORTH  HER  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD.'* 


Chapter  XIX. 

UNCLE   BICHABD   IN   THE   COUNTINO-HOXTSE. 

"  When  bitter  thoughts,  of  conscience  bom, 
With  sinners  wake  at  mom, 
When  from  our  restless  couch  we  start 
With  fevered  lips,  and  withered  heart. 
Where  ia  the  spell  to  charm  those  mists  away  ?'* 

Keble. 

An  elderly  gentleman — he  was  over  sixty — sat 
at  the  wnting-table  in  his  counting-bouse,  sur- 
rounded with  papers  and  books  relating  to 
business  matters. 

Many  a  Brackington  townsman  could  have 
described  Mr.  Richard  Redfem's  general  ap- 
pearance without  hesitation  ;  for  his  respectable 
suit  of  black,  his  gold  spectacles,  and  his  white 
cravat,  were  so  many  badges  of  distinction  by 
which  the  wearer  had  been  known  for  some 
years  past ;  but  not  one  of  his  fellow-townsmen 
was  acquainted,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with 
the  contents  of  a  certain  private  ledger,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  was  undergoing 
at  this  moment  a  very  close  inspection. 

Not  even  Mr.  Steadman,  the  chief  clerk,  who 
was  perhaps  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  business  details  of  the  house  than 
Mr.  Redfem  himself,  had  ever  once  seen  inside 
the  covers  of  that  sealed  book ;  it  had  always 
been  kept  under  lock  and  key. 

The  old  gentleman's  grey  eyes  twinkled  with 
Batisiaction  as  leaf  after  leaf  of  this  private 
ledger  was  turned  over  with  deliberate  care. 
Occasional  memoranda  were  made  against  the 
several  accounts  which  had  been  posted  up  by 
his  own  hand.  In  most  instances  the  sums 
recorded  were  in  his  favour — Mr.  Richard 
Redfem  was  "  Creditor."  The  process  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  balances  due  to  him 
from  his  various  debtors  evidently  afforded 
him  no  small  gpratification ;  a  smile  lighted  up 
his  face,  and  made  him  look  almost  benevolent. 
But  suddenly  the  smile  of  satisfaction  dis- 
appeared, and  an  expression  of  gloom,  not  to 
Bay  anxiety,  occupied  its  place. 
.  The  page  which  had  arrested  and  riveted  his 
attention,  bore  his  own  surname,  "  Redfem," 
in  bold  letters.  Some  of  the  amounts  entered 
on  that  folio  were  dated  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
back,  yet  neither  the  debtor  nor  creditor  side 
cf  the  aoooont  had  been  added  up. 

Moafe  williii^  would  Mr.  Richard  Redfem 


have  passed  over  the  name— Mr.  Joseph  Red- 
fern,  Handyford — which  was  now  before  his 
eyes,  but  ho  could  not  do  so.  He  had  turned 
over  that  very  page  a  hundred  times  before, 
with  scarcely  a  check  from  conscience ;  but  his 
brother's  recent  and  untimely  death  had  made 
an  impression  upon  him. 

"  Poor  Joseph,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I 
wish  after  all  he  had  had  his  money  while  he 
lived,  for  it  seems  like  a  crushing  weight  upon 
me  day  and  night.    I  wonder — " 

He  paused — but  his  wonder  was  whether  at 
any  far-off  future  he  should  have  to  render  up 
that  account. 

The  unpleasant  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by 
a  gentle  tap  at  the  counting-house  door, 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  young  man. 
There  was  only  just  time  to  close  the  ledger 
and  thrust  it  into  the  drawer  out  of  sight. 

The  visitor  was  Mr.  Thomas  Redfem.  His 
uncle  had  not  seen  him  for  years.  He  was 
then  a  mere  boy,  but  the  close  resemblance 
which  he  now  bore  to  his  father  startled  his 
uncle  almost  as  much  as  if  an  apparition  of  his 
brother,  as  he  knew  him  in  former  years,  had 
veritably  presented  itself  before  him. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Thomas,  after  a  few  words  of 
recognition  and  inquiry  had  passed  between 
them,  "Uncle,  we  ought  to  have  met  at  the 
funeral." 

Mr^  Richard  Redfem's  tremor  and  confusion 
increased.  Hastily  he  uttered  some  words  of 
apology,  which  were  really  words  of  falsehood. 
"  Business  of  a  very  pressing  character  had 
called  him  in  another  direction,  or  he  certainly 
should  have  been  there." 

Gradually  his  self-confidence  returned,  and 
he  began  to  feel  anxious  to  know  the  particular 
object  of  his  nephew's  visit.  Quick-witted  and 
penetrating  in  his  judgment,  he  saw  at  once 
that  Redfem  himself  might  be  easily  dealt  with, 
but  possibly  he  had  brought  with  him  some 
intelligent  friend — bis  solicitor,  perhaps — and 
embarrassing  questions  might  be  asked  as  to 
the  family  property.  To  make  sure  on  this 
point,  he  inquired  whether  Mrs.  Redfem  had 
come  with  him  ?  Thomas  was  delighted  with 
this  mark  of  his  uncle's  consideration,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  token  of  his  anticipated  success. 

"I  have  not  brought  Mrs.  Redfem,"  he 
replied,  "  but  my  little  boy  Herbert  is  with  me. 
He  is  runninc:  about  the  warehouse.    I  asked 
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0116  of  the  lads  to  see  that  he  got  into  no 
mifldiieC." 

This  reply  remoyed  a  weight  from  Mr.  Bed- 
fern's  mind;  and  when  he  said,  "I  am  glad 
Herbert  has  come/'  Thomas  became  more 
sanguine  than  ever  that  his  request  for  money 
would  be  granted.  "  Surely  his  Mher  had  mis- 
understood his  kind  uncle  Bichard !"  Even  the 
confusion  and  tremor  with  which  he  had  been 
reoeived  appeared  to  bespeak  to  the  deluded 
nephew  his  uncle's  tenderness  of  heart  and 
grief  lor  the  recent  bereavement. 

The  young  man  thought  he  could  not  do 
better  t^an  seize  so  £»vourable  an  opportunity, 
and  at  once  urge  his  request ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  was  with  a  sort  of  plunge  that  he  said, 

"  Ton  will  excuse  me,  unde,  but  I  have  come 
over  not  only  to  see  you,  but  to  obtain  some 
advice  and  assistance  from  you.  I  find  that 
father's  affairs  are  not  in  the  state  I  expected ; 
he  died  poor,  if  not  in  debt." 

Mr.  Bichard  Bedfem  was  now  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  task  before  him,  and  worldly  policy 
had  often  taught  him  the  wisdom  of  delay.  The 
information  was  not  new  to  him,  but  it  suited 
hia  porpose  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  so. 

"In  debt!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  should  have 
thought  him  wdl  off.  With  that  large  farm, 
he  ought  to  have  been  a  much  richer  man 
than  I  am.  But  we  won't  talk  about  that  now. 
Toull  come  home  with  me,  and  see  your 
cousins  F" 

Bedfem  gave  a  willing  assent*  He  did  not 
see  the  purpose  of  procrastination.  He  fas- 
tened on  his  uncle's  words,  "Your  fisither  ought 
to  have  been  a  [richer  man  fhan  I  am*^  His 
uncle,  then,  was  rich ;  and  siace  he  did  not  say 
"  No  "  to  his  application,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
grant  it  before  he  left ! 

True  to  his  character,  Bedfem  was  catching 
at  a  straw,  and  building  on  a  sand-bank, 
like  many  careless,  easy-going  ones,  he  was 
always  expecting  great  things  fix>m  others, 
instead  of  doing  something  for  himself. 


Chapteb  XX. 

I7KCLB  BICHAED  ▲T  HOME. 
"  We  oidy  tee  the  passing  show 
'  Of  hiuna&  posaions'  ebb  and  flow." 

8m  WiXTBB  Scott. 

"WsAT  a  happy  man  Unde  Bichard  must 
be!"  was  the  one  thought  filling  the  mind  of 
his  nephew  as  they  passed  through  the  town 
on  their  way  to  Turnstile  House.  With  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  envy  he  noted  the  recognitions  of 


the  well-to-do,  and  the  obsequious  boi^  of  the 
po<»r^  daises,  which  greeted  the  prosperous 
manufacturer.  Gould  he  have  seen  the  scowl 
which  passed  over  many  a  hunger-scared 
countenance  so  soon  as  Uie  rich  man's  back 
was  turned,  his  feeling  would  doubtless  have 
been  checked,  and  his  judgment  corrected. 

WaUdng  at  a  bride  pace,  in  a  very  few 
minutes  they  reached  Turnstile  House.  The 
manufacturer's  residence  was  scarcdy  out  of 
the  town,  but  on  the  country  side  there  was  a 
small  paddock,  separated  by  a  row  of  trees  and 
a  wooden  fence  from  the  road  and  footpath. 
Not  expecting  a  building  of  such  pretensions, 
Bedfem  passed  through  the  tall  iron  gate,  which 
his  unde  had  pushed  open  for  him,  with  a  still 
more  painful  sense  of  inferiority.  Had  this 
mansion  been  the  abode  of  his  own  father's 
brother,  while  he  had  been  penned  up  in  that 
dingy  little  box  in  Catherine  Street  I 

At  the  very  instant  Bedfem  and  his  unde 
were  passing  through  the  gate,  two  young 
ladies  were  engaged  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
suburban  mansion,  winding  up  a  very  animated 
discussion.  The  subject  of  their  discussion  we 
may  leam  presently.  But  before  we  proceed 
further,  we  must  digress  a  little,  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  some  insight  into  the  household 
drcumstanoes  of  Mr.  Bedfem's  home. 

The  young  ladies  just  mentioned  were  his 
ddest  and  youngest  daughters.  Between  these 
two  there  was  a  married  daughter,  and  also  a 
son,  who  did  pretty  much  as  he  liked,  both  in 
his  fEither's  coimting-house  and  at  home.  Since 
the  death  of  their  mother,  the  ddest  daughter, 
Emma,  had  acted  as  housekeeper  to  her  fother ; 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  as  mother  towards  her 
brother  and  younger  sisters;  but,  now  diey 
were  no  longer  children,  they  often  resisted  her 
authority,  and  at  times  made  her  exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Mrs.  Bichard  Bedfem* 
the  silk  manufacturer's  business  was  but  small 
compared  with  its  after  dimensions,  and  the 
utmost  that  could  be  set  adde  for  housekeeping 
purposes  was  some  two  hundred  pounds  a-y ear ; 
but,  as  the  children  grew  up,  the  &kotc(tj  hands 
gradually  increased  in  ntmiber,  and  each  sue* 
ceeding  twdvemonth  was  an  improvement  upon 
the  last.  It  thus  happened  that  during  the  eariy 
stmggle  of  Mr.  Bedfem,  extending  some  few 
years  beyond  his  wife's  death,his  eldest  daughter 
had  known  the  necessity  of  strict  economy; 
while  the  memory  of  Alice,  the  youngest,  could 
not  carry  her  back  to  the  times  of  cotton  troolai^ 
and  neatiy-mended  boots.  Bronght  np  in  over- 
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indulgence  by  a  doting  fiktHer,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  she  failed  to  appreciate  the  carefolnesa  of 
her  aister  in  all  the  domestio  arrangements 
which  devolved  on  her,  and  that  she  rebelled 
against  what  she  termed  her  "stinginess/' 
.  when  checked  in  her  ea±raYagant  expendi- 
ture. 

Mr.  Bedfem  himself,  although  continually 
OTercome  by  her  coaxing  ways,  inyariably  shook 
his  head  when,  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  like 
a  careful  man  of  business,  he  summed  up  the 
items  of  her  expenses,  and  found  them  so  much 
more  than  he  expected.  But  this  kind  of 
reproof  had  little  if  any  influence ;  and  Emma 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  her  sister  was 
becoming  more  giddy  every  day. 

Mrs.  Harrington,  the  married  daughter, 
seldom  visited  Turnstile  House  without  being 
asked  to  compare  notes  with  her  anxious  sister 
on  the  subject  that  troubled  them  both.  More 
hopeful  than  Emma,  she  trusted  that  Alice 
would  soon  grow  steady,  and  would  sometimes 
nrge^  as  a  kind  of  compeosation  for  her  lavish 
expenditure,  the  gratification  which  Mr.  Bed- 
fem so  evidently  derived  from  the  indulgence 
of  his  spoiled  daughter^  "  He  never  seemed 
more  happy  than  when  he  was  yielding  to  her 
wishes.*' 

"  And  yet,  Kate,"  Emma  would  reply,  "  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  about  this  happiness ; 
I  question  if  papa  knows  what  it  is  to  get  a  per- 
fect night's  rest,  although  he  is  so  prosperous. 
I  have  often  heard  him  call  out  in  the  night  as 
if  he  had  something  on  his  mind.  You  know 
how  plainly  any  noise  in  his  room  can  be  heard 
in  mine  when  the  house  is  quiet.  Do  you  think 
he  can  be  happy  P  He  doesn't  look  like  it, 
except,  as  you  say,  when  he  is  spoiling  Alice; 
and  that  is  a  pleasure  soon  gone ;  and  then  I 
am  quite  sure  he  is  sometimes  as  much  per- 
plexed as  I  am  by  her  wilful  and  extravagant 
ways." 

This  was  all  too  true ;  and  yet  the  sisters 
did  not  know  how  to  be  angry,  with  the  impul- 
sive, dark-eyed  girL  Wilful  ss  she  was,  she 
was  a  favourite  with  her  sisters,  and  even  their 
reproo&  often  ended  in  a  fresh  outburst  of 
affection.  It  had  been  so  this  very  afternoon. 
Emma  had  thought  it  her  duty  to  call  her 
wayward  sister  to  account  for  some  unwarrant- 
able piece  of  extravagance,  and  had  been  re- 
minded in  return,  that  a^  she  was  now  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  she  felt  old  enough  to  tske 
care  of  herself. 

"I  don't  forget^  Alice,  that  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  yourself;  but  as  I  am  seven 


years  your  senior,  and  have  had  mach  more  ex- 
perience than  you  have,  you  might  listen  to  me 
a  little  more  deferentially — dont  you  think  so, 
dear?" 

No ;  the  pretty  miss  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
think  so  at  that  instant,  and  only  gave  her 
sister  a  pert  reply.  The  pert  reply  made 
Emma  really  vexed.  The  real  vexation  touched 
some  good  chord  in  the  g^dy  girl's  heart,  and, 
really  meaning  what  she  said,  as  she  had 
reaUy  meant  it  a  hundred  times  before,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  sister's  neck,  and 
promised,  "  There,  there,  Emmy,  say  no  more 
— I  will  try  to  be  good." 

This  was,  in  iact,  the  winding-up  of  the  dis- 
cussion, which  we  have  said  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  ring  and  the  rat-tat-tat  at  the  door, 
where  we  left  Mr.  Bedfem  and  his  nephew. 

"Why,  what  brings  papa  home  so  soon,  I 
wonder!"  exclaimed  Emma P 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Alice,  herself  again 
in  an  instant,  "that  old  sldn- wrinkled  Man- 
chester friend  of  his  has  come — ^Mr.— what's- 
his-name  P" 

"Witherspoon!" 

'*  Yes — Witherspoon ;  I  never  can  remember 
his  name.  You  know  papa  said  he  had  invited 
him,  and  expected  him  over  one  day  this  week. 
Oh,  won't  I  have  some  fun  with  him !" 

"  Now,  Alice,  don't  you  play  tricks  with  him 
as  you  did  before.  I  feel  sore  you  annoyed 
papa  when  he  wanted  to  have  a  chat  with  his 
old  friend;  only  he  didn't  like  to  stop  you. 
Hush !  here  they  are." 

"  Girls,  here's  a  stranger  for  you— not  a 
stranger  either,  for  you  have  seen  him  before ; 
— ^you  remember  them  both,  Thomas?  And 
you  know  who  this  gentleman  is,  Emma,  don't 
youP" 

"  Dear,  yes ! — ^he  is  too  much  like  you,  papa» 
not  to  be  known; — of  course,  it  is  cousin 
Thomas.  Why,  cousin,  you  were  quite  a  boy 
when  last  you  were  here  with  your  fother.  I 
suppose  you  have  been  staying  at  Handyford 
for  a  few  days  after  the  funeral  P' 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  intermpted  her  £Either; 
"  and  he  has  come  to  see  you  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Can't  we  have  an  early  dinner?  Say 
four ; — ^I  will  be  with  you  to  the  minute." 

Whilst  these  few  hurried  words  were  spoken 
by  her  £Either,  Alice  had  stooped  down  and 
embraced  little  Herbert  with  her  usual  impul- 
siveneiBS. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  she,  "  your  name  is  Bed- 
fem?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  child. 
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"And  your  other  nMne-^what  ia  itP  — 
OeorgeP" 

"No:  Herbert'* 

And  Herbert's  Heart  was  already  won  by  the 
affectionate  girl. 

Thomas  was  left  with  his  cousins  in  the 
drawing-room.  He  could  not  help  contrasting 
it  with  the  rooms  in  Oatherine  Street;  and 
although  he  tried  to  converse  cheerfully,  he 
found  his  spirits  sinking.  Alice  endeavoured 
to  interest  and  arouse  him,  but  not  very  suc- 
cessfully; and  Emma  was  evidently  anxious 
and  troubled  herself.  When  Mr.  Richard 
Redfem  left  the  room,  he  had  whispered  to 
her,  "  We  must  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  we 
can  after  dinner.  Don't  maJce  too  much  of 
him  or  his  boy;  he  has  come  begging  for 
money."  And  the  word  money  excited  very 
uni^easant  recollections. 

The  truth  was,  Emma  possessed  a  partial 
knowledge  of  a  great  secret  which  Mr.  Redfem 
would  fain  have  had  entirely  confined  to  his 
own  breast.  Her  mother  had  given  her  this 
dying  charge,  "Watch  your  opportunity, 
Emma,  and  get  your  father  to  pay  his  brother 
Joseph  all  he  has— oK  he  has  had  from  him," 

Her  mother  had  suppressed  the  word  which 
was  about  to  paoss  her  Ups,  but  the  suppression 
was  veiy  significant;  and,  combined  with 
much  that  she  had  heard  and  seen  since, 
Emma  was  convinced  that  properly  of  some 
Bort»  belonging  to  her  unde  Joeepb^  had  been 
wrongly  kept  back  from  him.  In  her  simple 
hcmesty  she  felt  it  ought  to  be  paid  over  at 
once  to  the  widow,  or  to  the  widow's  son  now 
in  their  house  aa  a  guest.  With  these  thoughts 
uppermost  in  her  mind,  she  ventured  to  say  to 
her  father  on  his  return,  before  he  entered  the 
room,  ".Cbusin  seems  very  much  dejected. 
Don't  you  think  you  could  spare  him  some- 
thing P  You  did  owe  his  father  money—didn't 
your 

"Simpleton!"  was  the  only  answer  she  re- 
ceived. 

This  word  effectually  closed  her  lips;  and, 
what  was  worse,  her  interference,  as  her  father 
termed  it,  steeled  his  heart  against  his  nephew's 
subsequent  appeal. 

Redfem's  spirits  had  become  more  buoyant 
as  the  time  passed,  and  the  tokens  of  wealth 
which  everywhere  met  his  eye  fostered  the 
confidence  he  entertained  as  to  the  success 
which  would  attend  his  visit.  But  his  expec- 
tations were  speedily  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground. 
Dinner  over,  the  xmde  and  nephew  were  left  to 
themselves. 


"  Thomas,"  said  the  successful  manu&oturer, 
"  I  must  have  a  little  more  chat  with  you  before 
you  g^,  and  it  is  getting  late  for  you  to  reach 
Handyford  to-night.  Mind,  I  don't  say  I  can 
assist  you  in  the  way  you  seemed  to  expect." 

Redfem's  disappointment,  after  indulging  in 
so  much  castle-building,  so  bewildered  him  that 
he  was  perfectly  silent. 

He  had  an  indistinct  notion  that  his  unde 
owed  a  balance  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  his 
father,  and  he  would  have  been  satisfied  could 
he  have  obtained,  just  at  that  moment,  sufficient 
to  pay  off  the  capital  borrowed  on  his  own 
account  some  seven  or  eight  years  before ;  but 
he  had  no  proof  to  offer,  and  hence  he  had 
trusted  rather  to  the  supposed  goodnature  of 
his  wealthy  relative  than  to  the  justice  of  his 
claim.  Could  he  have  looked  at  the  inside  of 
that  private  ledger,  in  the  study  of  which  he 
all  but  found  his  unde  occupied  that  very 
morning,  he  would  have  understood  the  secret 
of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  silence  would 
have  given  place  to  indignation.  On  one 
side  of  a  certain  page  he  would  have  seen 
"  Richard  Redfem,  debtor  to  Joseph  Redfem, 
£5,109  6s.  Id. ;"  while  on  the  other  side  were 
payments,  extending  over  several  years,  amount  • 
ing  to  not  more  than  £500.  Mr.  Richard 
Redfem  did  not  himself  know  the  exact  sum, 
for  he  never  could  bring  himself  to  balance 
that  or  the  succeeding  folio,  headed  with  the 
name  of  his  brother  Nathaniel. 

The  fdlence  of  Thomas  compelled  Mr.  Red- 
fem to  proceed,  but  he  did  so  with  hesitation, 
and  almost  in  the  language  of  apology.  He 
put  into  his  nephew's  hand  a  solitary  ten- 
pound  note,  with  the  remark,  "  It's  all  I  can 
do  for  your  mother  at  present.  Tell  her  she 
does  not  know  what  cash  I  advanced  your  poor 
father.  I  was  always  sei^ding  him  something 
or  other. 

"You  must  have  heard,  Thomas,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  there  was  considerable  loss 
consequent  upon  the  conversion  of  the  house 
property  left  by  your  grandfather  into  cash. 
And  you  know  that  your  unde  Nathanid  got 
all  he  could  into  his  hands  and  made  off  with 
it.  Why,  he  has  been  in  Australia  at  least 
these  ten  years,  and  I  have  not  had  a  line  from 
him  since  he  left  England.  It  you  think  he 
owes  your  father  anything  you  had  better  try 
to  find  his  address  and  write  to  him ;  perhaps 
he  can  hdp  you." 

Thomas  had  at  length  recovered  his  voice, 
and  with  considerable  warmth  he  now  ex- 
claimed, 
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.  «  Unole^  I  think  you  aay  wliat  is  not  reason- 
able." 

"Well,  yonng  man,"  coolly  replied  Mr. 
Biobard  Bedfem,  "you  have  my  advice,  follow 
it  or  not  as  you  please;  I  don't  wish  to 
quarrel  with  you." 

This  was  decisive.  The  fraudulent  uncle 
rose  from  the  table  and  passed  into  the 
drawing-room  followed  by  his  nephew.    Emma 


and  Alice  both  saw  that  somethii 
amiss. 

"  Enmia,  you  must  not  detain  your 
as  he  tells  me  he  must  return  to  Loi 
business  to-morrow.  Alice,  see  that  h 
boy  is  got  ready." 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  disap 
nephew,  with  Herbert  at  his  side,  was 
towards  Handyfiord. 


{To  he  contimied,) 


EEAET   OHEEB  FOB  HOICE    BOBBOW. 


THE  ONLY  CHILD. 

With  silent  anguish  when  the  soulis  rending, 
While  heav'nward  is  the  ceaseless  sigh  as- 
cending, 
And  to  that  brooding  grief  appears  no  ending ; 

When  the  tired  heart  with  added  weight  is 

heaving, 
As  day  by  day  brings  a  fresh  space  for 

grieving, 
Till  the  unhealed  wound  feels  past  relieving ; 

When,  from  the  busy  life  around  you 

shrinking. 
The  heart  retires  into  its  secret  thinking, 
And  mem'ries  of  the  past  is  slowly  linking ; 

When  each  fond  word,  when  ev'ry  turn  and 

grace^ 
Each  winning  glance  and  smile  that  lit  Am 

face, 
In  cherished  vision  still  you  sadly  trace ; 

And  when,  once  more,  the  yearning  wish 

grows  warm 
To  clasp  again  that  well-remembered  form, 
And  find  around  your  neck  his  loving  arm — 

Ob,  then,  weep  on !  weep,  but  look  heav'n- 
ward still ; 
Let  this  deep  trust  your  vacant  spirit  fill : 
"  Thou  hnowest  all,  my  God— it  is  Thy  will ; 

I  trust  Thee,  though  I  writhe  with  bitter 

smart ; 
I  trust  Thee,  e'en  with  this  weak,  wounded 

heart; 
I  cling  to  Thee— my  Eefuge  still  Thou  art. 


For  Thou  art  Love ;  in  love  Thou  ( 

remove 
My  budding  flower  to  milder  soil  abo 
Yea,  though  bereft,  I  know  that  Tl 

Love; 

And  when,  the  lambs  are  gathered 

breast. 
Thou  woul^t  but  teach  us  whom 

lovest  best. 
And  lure  our  lingering  footsteps  on  t 

He  was  my  life-joy — ^he  my  hope  anc 
My  soul  BO  bound  with  his,  that  at  h 
I  could  have  calmly  laid  me  down  an 

And  though  no  more  on  earth  his  £ 


Never  again— he  comes  not  back  to  i 
Yet  *I  shall  go  to  him' — ^to  him  and 

No  more  my  soul  with  waves  of  { 

driv'n. 
But,  anchored  by  the  hope  that  Th 

giv'n. 
My  heart  be  where  my  treasures  a 

heav'n. 

Whence  gleams  this  light  a&r  'mid  < 

gloom. 
To  tell  the  pilgrim  that  at  last  shall 
Th'  unbroken  union  of  a  deathless  h 
W.  Gkaham  Mubphy, 

"  BLESSED  ABB  THX  BBAD." 

Not  only  the  dead  are  the  living,  "b 
they  have  died,  they  live  a  'better  1 
ours. 
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In  what  partdciilars  is  their  life  now  higher 
than  it  was  ? 

First,  they  have  close  fellowship  with 
Christ;  then,  they  are  separated  from  this 
present  body  of  weakness,  of  dishonour,  of 
corruption ;  then,  they  are  withdrawn  from 
all  the  trouble,  and  toil,  and  care  of  this 
present  life ;  and  then,  and  surely  not  least, 
they  have  got  death  behind  them,  not  having 
that  awful  figure  standing  on  their  horizon 
waiting  for  them  to  come  up  with  it.  They 
are  closer  to  Christ ;  they  are  delivered  from 
the  body,  as  a  source  of  weakness,  as  a 
hinderer  of  knowledge,  as. a  dragger-down 
of  all  the  aspiring  tendencies  of  the  soul,  as 
a  source  of  sin,  as  a  source  of  pain ;  they  are 
delivered  from  all  the  necessity  of  labour 
which  is  agony,  of  labour  whidi  is  dispro- 
XK)rtionate  to  strength,  of  labour  which 
often  ends  in  disappointment,  of  labour 
which  is  wasted  so  often  in  more  keeping 
life  in,  of  labour  which  at  the  best  is  a 
curso,  though  it  be  a  merciful  curse  too ; 
they  are  delivered  from  that  "  fear  of  death  " 
which,  though  it  be  stripped  of  its  sting,  is 
never  extinguished  in  any  soul  of  man  that 
lives ;  and  they  can  sn^e  at  the  way  in 
which  that  narrow  and  inevitable  passage 
bulked  so  large  before  them  all  their  days, 
and,  after  all,  when  they  came  to  it  was  so 
alight  and  small. 

If  these  be  parts  of  the  life  of  them  that 
*  *  sleep  in  Jesus ;"  if  they  are  fuller  of  know- 
ledge, fuller  of  wisdom,  ftdler  of  love,  and 
capacity  of  love,  and  object  of  love — fuller 
of  holhiess,  fuller  of  energy,  and  yet  full  of 
rest  from  head  to  foot ;  if  all  the  hot  tumult 
of  earthly  experience  is  stilled  and  quieted, 
oU  the  fever-beating  of  this  blood  of  ours 
ever  at  an  end,  all  the  '^  whips  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune  "  done  with  for  ever ; 
and  if  the  calm  face  which  we  looked  upon, 
and  out  of  which  the  lines  of  sorrow  and 
.pain  and  sickness  melted  away,  giving  it 
back  a  nobler  nobleness  than  we  had  ever 
seen  upon  it  in  life,  is  only  an  image  of  the 
restful  and  more  blessed  being  into  which 
they  have  passed — if  the  dead  are  tlius, 
then  <' Blessed  abe  the  dead." 

BeV.   a.   MliABEN. 


"AKD  THE  LIGHT  SHIHETH  IN  DABKHESS." 

John  i.  5, 

Jesxts,  all-wise  and  kind ! 
Helpless,  and  weakj  and  blind, 

This  was  my  prayer : — 
'^  Dark  is  the  path  before, 
Thick-strewn  with  dangers  o'er, 

Make  me  Thy  care." 

Wildly  the  billows  rose. 
Wildly  my  ghostly  foes 

Baged  in  their  might ; 
Each  star  of  earthly  joy 
Passed  like  a  meteor  by. 

Quenched  in  thick  night. 

Wildly  the  billows  rose, 
Wildly  my  ghostly  foes 

Laughed  at  my  woe ; 
Dark  though  the  path  before 
(Black  as  hell's  deepest  floor), 

On  must  I  go. 

How  shall  I  pass  along. 

Where  such  strange  terrors  throng ; 

How  shall  I  meet 
Horror,  and  doubt,  and  pain, 
Pressing  my  fevered  brain. 

Dogging  my  feet  ? 

Led  by  Thy  kindly  hand, 
On  to  the  further  strand, 

Over  the  deep : 
There  could  I  feel  my  way. 
As  for  returning  day 

Watching  to  weep. 

And  on  my  aching  sight 
Burst  a  rich  flood  of  light. 

Light  from  above ; 
Sprent  with  fresh  hope  from  TheOi 
Life  had  new  joys  for  me, 

Lightened  with  love. 

Hearer  of  anxious  prayer. 
Oh,  for  Thy  guardian  care. 

Past  and  to  be,     . 
Lot  my  whole  life  now  raise 
Anthems  of  grateful  praise, 

Jesus,  to  Thee ! 

Thoicas  Eago. 
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A     "FIRESIDE"    MTTSICAI    STTTDT. 
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BT     8.     O.     HATHBBLT,     MU8.     BAG., 
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HOBAL    TBAIHIVa. 


BT  THE  ATTTHOB  OF  "THE  PBOTOPULST. 


It  is  impoBsible  to  read  biographical  history, 
or  to  look  at  the  present  aspect  of  society, 
and  not  to  feel  how  much  of  the  amiability, 
happiness,  and  peace  we  see  in  families  must 
be  traced  to  a  Diyine  blessing  following 
judicious  moral  training^  eyen  where  there 
lias  been  no  spiritual  and  vital  knowledge 
of  God. 

Seek,  then,  to  lead  children  in  the  path 
wherein  you  would  see  them  walk  in  their 
social  relationship  to  others.  Strive  to  make 
them  truthful,  just,  upright,  hospitable, 
charitable,  loyal,  kind,  courageous,  en- 
during. Let  us  enter  a  little  into  detail 
here. 

You  cannot  too  earnestly  impress  upon  them 
the  value  and  importance  of  truth.  Check 
the  slightest  approximation  to  anything  like 
deception,  double-dealing,  or  even  exagge- 
ration in  their  converse  with  others.  Show 
them  how  greatly  you  estimate  a  simple 
statement  of  &cts — how  deeply  you  abhor 


the  utterance  of  a  falsehood.  Lead  them  to 
place  such  confidence  in  you,  as  their  best 
and  truest  friends,  as  to  have  no  desire  for 
concealment. '  Teach  them  to  regard  their 
word  as  a  sacred  thing,  which  you  rely  upon 
implicitly,  in  proportion  to  your  experience 
of  their  straightforwardness  in  character. 

Again,  tiy  to  inspire  children  with  a 
love  of  justice  and  equity,  so  that  they 
may  look  with  sorrow  and  indignation 
on  "  the  perverting  of  judgment  in  a  pro- 
vince," and  may  ever  sympathise  with  the 
oppressed.  Warn  them  against  that  false 
liberality,  that  imhealthy  leniency,  which 
is  so  prevalent  in  our  day,  and  which 
would  shield  the  offender  &om  the  conse- 
quences of  his  crime.  Let  them  feel  that  it 
is  their  duty  by  every  means  to  aid  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  land,  and  to 
bring  about  the  righteous  punishment  of 
guilt.  Bemember  that  the  principles  which 
you  inculcate   in  training  the  young  wiU 
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have  an  influence  over  their  conduct  when, 
in  after  years,  they  sit  as  jurymen  in  the 
courts  of  their  country,  or  as  statesmen  in 
her  senate-house.  For  the  present  moment, 
the  sense  of  justice  you  may  awaken  may 
show  itself  in  a  narrow  sphere,  but  in  a  little 
while  that  sphere  will  be  extended,  and  they 
will  have  to  play  their  part  in  the  world's 
government  for  good  or  for  evil.  They  will 
have  their  share  in  the  promoting  or  per- 
verting of  judgment. 

Again :  urge  upon  children  the  necessity 
of  uprightness  in  their  transactions  with 
.others.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dishonesty 
in  the  world  which  does  not  go  by  that 
name.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which 
the  straight  course  of  rectitude  may  be  de- 
parted j&om  without  incurring  legsd  penal- 
ties. Point  out  to  those  under  your  charge 
the  fraud,  trickery,  and  chicanery  whereby 
the  covetous  man  drives  his  bargains,  and 
teach  them  to  de!^pise  it  all — to  eschew 
bribery  and  corruption — ^to  abstain  from 
taking  Tinfair  advantage  of  another's  igno- 
rance. The  world's  market  will  try  their 
principles,  but  Gk)d's  Word  will  be  proved 
true,  and  in  most  cases  the  man  will  be 
found  walking  according  to  the  training  of 
his  childhood. 

Again:  lead  the  young  to  show  Ao«|NY(r7%. 
Of  that  word,  in  its  highest  sense,  I  fear  we 
know  but  little.  Few  of  ub  are  in  these 
days  actuated  by  the  spirit  which  moved 
Abraham  to  rise  up  at  his  tent  door,  and  go 
to  meet  the  men  that  stood  before  him, 
saying,  '^  Pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from 
thy  Bervant:  let  a  little  water  be  fetched; 
and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves 
under  the  tree :  and  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  comfort  ye  your  hearts.'^  In- 
stead of  the  patriarchal  simplicity  with  which 
of  old  time  flie  passer-by  was  brought  within 
the  threshold  of  an  open  door,  we  have  now 
the  gay  world's  cold,  formal  invitations  to 
the  dinner  and  the  ball,  and  the  religious 
world's  cautious  biddings  to  the  gatherings 
of  an  exclusive  clique  or  |^arty .  I  fear  there 
must  be  a  great  change  wrought  in  our 
fashion  of  showing  hospitality  before  we 
have  any  hope  of  partaking  in  ^e  happiness 
of  those  *<  who  entertained  angels  unawares." 


Would  that  there  were  more  amongst  us  of 
that  free  and  imrestrained  intercourse  with 
others  which  necessarily  excludes  all  parade 
and  ostentation.  Children  can  easily  dis- 
tinguish between  an  entertainment  given 
for  purposes  of  display,  and  a  feast  which 
resembles  that  made  by  the  father  of  the 
prodigal,  and  which  is  spread  as  a  token  of 
the  full  spirit's  gladness. 

If  you  would  see  them  truly  hospitable, 
tecuih  them  to  give  the  'heart's  welcome 
to  their  father's  guest,  whether  he  be  the 
stranger,  the  wanderer,  or  the  old  friend 
of  the  fireside;  to  gather  round  him, 
not  to  attract  his  notice,  but  to  enjoy  his 
conversation ;  to  delight  in  preparing  for 
him  the  best  of  all  the  house  affords,  and 
in  performing  the  various  'little  offices  of 
love  which  make  him  feel  at  home  among 
brethren. 

Again :  cultivate  in  children  the  exercise 
of  charity.  I.  do  not  use  the  word  in  the 
sense  it  bears  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  13,  where  our 
translators  have  adopted  it  as  synonymous 
with  the  Greek  word  kyamt.  Such  love  as 
the  apostle  praises  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  . 
found  alone  in  the  children  of  GK>d.  I  use 
the  word  in  its  more  common  acceptation,  as 
referring  to  the  liberal  and  willing  dispen- 
sation of  temporal  benefits  to  the  needy. 
Take  the  young  with  you,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  your  visits  to  the  poor,  that, 
seeing  the  distress  and  sufiEering  of  others, 
their  feelings  may  become  interested  in 
their  behalf,  that  they  may  aid  their  neces- 
sities, ''not  grudgingly,  but  of  a  willing 
mind." 

Again :  bring  up  children  to  be  loyal. 
Endeavour  to  awaken  in  them  not  merely  a 
true  and  devoted  attachment  to  the  sovereign 
whom  Gbd  has  placed  over  them  as  the 
supreme  head  of  power  and  dominion,  but 
also  a  regard  for  all  lawfully-constituted  rule. 
Fortify  them  against  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, that  when  the  time  comes  for  them 
to  appear  in  public  life,  their  moral  and 
political  creed  may  be  expressed  in  ihe 
noble  words  of  the  oentupon,  '<  I  am  a  man 
under  authority." 

Again :  teach  children  to  be  kind.  A 
gentle,  courteous  manner  is  of  more  value 
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than  id  always  actmitted.  We  haar  angry, 
bitter  words  passing  between  zilembers  of  ^ 
family,  which  would  not  be  exchanged  with 
strangers;  and  then  it  is  said  in  excuse, 
"After  all,  at  heart  we  love  each  other 
dearly."  There  is  nothing  more  painful 
than  to  hear  the  fretting,  annoying  disputes 
and  reorinunations  of  those  who,  bound  by 
the  ties  of  real  affection^  should  dwell 
together  in  unity.  Watch,  then,  the  spirit 
displayed  by  young  people ;  and  if  yoii  hear 
the  sneer,  the  taunt,  the  cutting  sarcasm 
passing  between  them,  point  out  to  them 
that  these  are  the  things  which  break  up 
the  happiness  of  the  domestic  circle,  and 
weaken  the  bonds  of  kindred.  Teach  them 
that  true  delicacy  of  feeling  which  will  make 
its  possessor  shrink  as  much  from  wounding 
the  feelings  of  another  by  a  word,  as  firom 
inflicting  a  personal  injury. 

Again :  train  children  to  show  a  hrave  and 
undaunted  spirtty  to  evince  not  merely  that 
physical  courage  which  will  enable  them  to 
meet  with  heroism  the  moment  of  corporeal 
danger,  but  that  higher  moral  courage 
which  will  keep  them  steady  in  their 
opinions,  in  spite  of  the  world's  ridicule,  or 
what  is  often  more  difficult  to  resist,  the 
persuasions  of  those  they  love.  It  does  re* 
quire  a  brave  heart  to  stand  unmoved  by 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion.  And  this  will 
be  the  trial  of  the  moral  character  in  our 


day,  when  right  principles  are  held  by  a  very 

small  minority. 

Once  more :  encoxaage  fortitude  in  children. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  look  for 

Spartan  endurance  in  British  youths;  but 

in  a  world  where  there  is  so  much  physical 

and  mental  pain,  it  is  well  that  the  young 

should  leam  to  bear  it  with  some  resolution 

and  self-control.     **  The  spirit  of  a  man  wiU 

sustain  his  infirmity,"  and  those  who  have 

been  well  trained  will  not  allow  their  own 

petty   and  selfish   troubles  to  occupy  the 

whole  attention  of  friends  around   them ; 

they  will  suppress   the   fretful  complaint, 

which  is  too  readily  upon  the  lip.     Practised 

in  endurance   from  earliest  infeincy,    they 

will  know   in   after-life,  according  to  the 

Words  of  one  of  our  greatest  modem  poets^- 

"  How  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  sttfer  and  be  strong,'" 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  of  moral  train- 
ing, I  would  remark  that  it  is  in  this  that  the 
force  of  example  is  felt.  Children  will  think 
little  of  a  standard  of  morality,  enforced  in 
words,  which  does  not  rule  the  conduct  of 
those  who  profess  it.  They  are  narrow 
observers  of  their  moral  guides ;  and  if  the 
precepts  given  them  are  not  acted  upon  in 
their  sight,  they  will  cast  them  aside  with 
contempt.  How  much  there  is  required, 
even  in  this  respect,  from  those  who  under-  . 
take  the  important  charge  of  the  young ! 


TEE    FIITISHED   OOUBSE. 

A  MISSIONABY  SKETCH  OF  A  CHBISTIAN  HBBOIKE. 


Many  years  ago,  a  Oerman  father  brought 
home  a  present  to  his  Httlc  son.  It  seemed  a 
small  thing — ^nothing  but  a  few  maps.  But 
great  events  hinged  thereupon.  The  boy,  a 
bright,  intelligent  HtUe  fellow  of  thirteen,  pon- 
dered deeply  over  those  maps,  especially  that 
of  Africa.  "  Why,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
"are  those  countries  on  the  eastern  side  so 
bare  and  blank,  so  thinly  marked  with  names  P 
Can  it  be  that  there  are  no  inhabitants  P  or  are 
the  people  so  wild  and  savage  that  no  traveller 
has  ventured  to  go  thither  P  " 

From  that  hour  arose  in  his  mind  the  ardent 
desire  himself  to  exj^ore  those  unknown  regions, 
particularly  Abyssinia  and  Zanzibar. 


The  boy's  heart  had  not  yet  been  given  to 
God.  This  wish  was  then  only  the  natural 
longing  of  an  enthusiastic  and  enterprising 
spirit.  But  a  few  years  after,  when  the  Lord, 
in  great  mercy,  had  brought  the  youth  to 
Himself,  there  happened  another  circumstance, 
which  once  more  directed  his  thoughts  to 
Abyssinia. 

Entering  a  shop,  to  buy  a  book  of  travds, 
his  eye,  by  accident,  as  it  appeared,  fell  on 
"Bruce's  Travels  in  Abyssinia."  He  bought 
the  volume,  and  devoured  it  eagerly.  All  .his 
old  interest  was  now  revived;  but  this  time, 
with  a  different  object  in  view.  He  longed, 
not,  as  before,  merely  to  explore  those  coun- 
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iaies  aa  a  traveller  and  a  discoTerer,  but  to  go 
thither  as  a  herald  of  salTatioii,  and  tell  of  the 
Bedeemer  whom  he  had  learned  to  love. 

Yean  passed  on.  At  last,  his  way  was  made 
plain  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the 
Basle  Missionarj  Society.  He  was  accepted: 
bat  what  would  be  his  station?  Would  the 
Committee  send  him  to  the  land  of  his  boyish 
dreams — of  his  later  hopes  and  prayers  P  He 
•is  ready  to  go  anywhere,  in  the  name  of  his 
iiord,  though  his  heart  is  strangely  drawn  to 
Abyssinia.  No,  it  is  not  to  be.  That  mission 
has  just  been  reinforced,  and  he  is  not-  needed 
there.  He  is  appointed  to  Smyrna.  Well,  it 
matters  not ;  it  is  the  same  work  everywhere — 
.  hie  Master's  work — and  he  counts  it  all  honour 
to  take  any  part  in  it. 

But  God  was  only  trying  him.  Just  as  be 
was  starting  for  Asia  Minor,  came  the  tidings 
that  Mr.  Gk>bat  was  returning,  in  broken  health, 
from  the  scene  of  his  labours;  and  that  Mr. 
Yolz  and  Mr.  Knoth,  two  of  the  three  young 
brethren  appointed  to  join  the  Mission,  had 
died  before  arriving. 

The  destination  of  Dr.  ]&apf,  wbom  many 
of  our  readers  will  recognize  as  the  xniasionary 
referred  to,  was  now  changed ;  he  was  appointed 
to  Abyssinia,  and,  leaving  Europe  early  in 
1837,  arrived  safely  in  the  province  of  Tigr6. 
We  may  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  he, 
at  last,  stood  on  the  shores  of  East  Africa,  and 
looked  back  on  the  way  by  which  the  Lord 
had  led  him  thither. 

But  Tigr^  was  not  to  be  his  rest.  Before  he 
had  been  three  months  in  that  province,  the 
missionaries  were  all  expelled,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits. 

Still,  neither  the  missionaries,  nor  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  could  desert  Abyssinia,  but 
fondly  clung  to  the  hope  that  her  Church 
might  be  revived  by  the  pure  Word  of  God, 
and  even  yet  become  a  "  praise  in  the  earth." 

They  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  another 
attempt  upon  the  southern  province,  the  king- 
dom of  Shoa.  They  were  the  rather  induced 
to  this,  by  the  hope  that  the  missionaries  might 
thence  make  inroads  upon  the  Galla  tribes,  to 
the  south.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1839, 
Dr.  Krapf  and  Mr.  Isenberg  entered  the  king- 
dom of  Shoah.  Mr.  Isenberg  was  soon  obliged 
to  return  home ;  but,  for  three  years,  Dr.  Krapf 
remained,  a  solitary  but  &ithful  witness  for 
Gk>d  in  that  dark  land. 

He  had  many  opportunities  of  intercourse 
with  the  Gkdlas,  and  accompanied  the  King  of 
Sho*  on   three  military  expeditions  among 


them.  He  prepared,  too,  tranBlatunis  of  the 
Scriptures  into  their  language,  and  was  fall  of 
liope  as  to  future  openings  for  Evangelists 
among  them. 

His  position  in  Abyssinia  seemed  to  be  folly 
established,  for,  when  an  embassy  was  sent  by 
the  East  India  Company  to  Shoa,  Dr.  Kr^ 
was  appointed  interpreter,  and  a  treaty  was 
made  with  the  King  for  the  protection  of 
British  subjects. 

But,  even  then,  there  were  vague  warnings 
from  tine  ecclesiastics,  that  Protestant  mission- 
aries would  not  long  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
Abyssi^^a,  They  said  that  "heretics  were 
tolerated  for  three  years,  and  then,  if  they  did 
not  conform,  they  were  to  be  put  away,  either 
by  banishment  or  death." 

Two  young  missionaries,  sent  out  to  reinforce 
the  mission,  were  violently  expelled  ftt)m  the 
coast,  their  servants  were  murdered,  and  their 
own  lives  put  in  great  danger. 

Still,  Dr.  Krapf  thought  that  his  footing,  at 
least,  was  secure ;  both  on  account  of  his  influ- 
ence with  the  King,  and  his  long  residence  in 
the  country.  Believing,  therefore,  that  all  was 
safe,  and  weary  with  his  years  of  lonely  labour, 
he  went  to  Cairo  to  fetch  his  bride,  whom  Mr. 
Isenberg,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  had 
brought  with  him  thither. 

He  was  married  to  Bosine  Diettrich,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1842;  and,  shortly  after,  they  both 
started  on  their  journey  southward. 

Thus  it  was,  that  this  Christian  heroine 
entered  upon  her  wild  and  almost  romantic 
missionary  course.  Her  prospect  at  first  seemed 
a  very  bright  one.  Her  husband  had  a  footing 
in  that  most  interesting  country,  which  others 
could  barely  penetrate.  Would  not  his  be  the 
glory  of  evangelizing  Shoa,  and  of  being  the 
pioneer  of  future  evangelists  among  the  dark 
GkJla  tribes  P  And  would  not  hers  be  the  joy 
of  brightening  his  home,  of  cheering  him  in 
loneliness,  and  encouraging  him  in  disapx)oint- 
mentP  •  Perhaps,  too,  she  might  herself  have 
the  privilege  of  telling  some  of  her  poor  East 
African  sisters  the  way  to  heaven ! 

Yes,  it  waa  indeed  a  bright  prospect.  .  How 
different  from  the  reality!  And  yet,  would 
she  now  tell  us  that  she  had  been  disappointed  P 
Would  she  not  rather  say  that  the  fair  land  of 
rest,  upon  which  she  so  soon  entered,  was  better 
far,  and  brighter  far,  than  the  happiest  home, 
and  the  pleasantest  work,  in  Abyssinia  P 

When  they  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Shoa, 
they  found  the  door  closed  against  them. 
An  edict  had  been  issued  by  the  king,  forbid- 
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ding  EarapeanB  to  enter  the  oountiy.  Eveiy 
attempt  to  prevail  on  the  chiefii  of  the  inter- 
vening tribes  to  allow  them  to  pass,  was  in 
Tain ;  and  sadly  they  retraoed  their  steps. 

The  other  missionaries  made  one  more  at- 
tempt to  enter  Tigr^,  on  the  north ;  while  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  l^rapf  went  to  Aden,  hoping  thenoe 
to  reach  the  heathen  Galla  tribes  of  South- 
eastern Africa. 

"  I  could  noty"  writes  the  noble-hearted  mis- 
sionarj,  "  answer  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment 
if  I  should  part  with  this  quarter  of  Africa, 
before,  at  least,  some  re^  attempt  had  been 
made  foi:  the  propagation  of  our  holy  faith  in 
this  part  of  the  continent." 

All  the  information  that  Dr.  Krapf  could 
gather,  both  as  to  climate  and  the  disposition 
of  the  people,  was  mogt  fja.T0urable,  and  he 
writes;  "  There  are  many  circumstances  which 
may  lead  us  firmly  to  believe  that  the  good 
tidings  of  our  Redeemer's  kingdoip  may  soon 
be  proclaimed  in  these  hitherto  closed  coun- 
tries." 

Surely  the  long-cherished  desire  of  his  heart 
was  now  to  be  realized,  and  hcwas  to  become 
the  apostle  of  South-eastern  Africa. 

But  six  months  must  elapse  before  he  Qould 
receive  the  reply  of  the  Committee  aut)iorizing 
him  to  make  the  attempt,  and  before  the  season 
of  the  year  would  be  suitable  for  it.  The  mis- 
sionaiy  could  not,  meanwhile,  be  idle ;  he  there- 
fore determined,  for  the  present,  to  join  his 
brethren  in  Tigr6.  He  leit  Aden,  with  Mrs. 
Krapf,  at  the  end  of  April,  1843 ;  but,  when 
they  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province, 
they  found  that  their  friends  had  been  exposed 
to  both  difficulty  and  danger  in  the  interior. 
They  remained,  therefore,  on  the  borders, 
waiting  for  a  safe  opportunity  of  entering  the 
country ;  but,  meantime,  not  Unemployed. 

While  here,  a  sore  trial  overtook  them.  The 
joung  wife  was  looking  forward,  with  hope,  to 
the  prospect  of  soon  being  a  mother;  but  it 
was  expected  that,  long  before  that  time,  they 
would  have  reached  "some  certain  dwelling- 
place."  This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  Their 
path  lay  over  a  large,  sandy  plain,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  trees.  This  gradually  con- 
tracted, till  they  entered  the  bed  of  a  river, 
running  between  steep  hills  of  hard  rock.  The 
roughness  of  the  way,  and  the  exceeding  heat, 
proved  too  much  for  Mrs.  Krapf.  There,  in 
the  narrow  and  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  surrounded 
by  hills  infested  by  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts — 
particularly  hysBnas  and  lions,  which  had  to  be 
kept  away  at  night  by  large  fires, — ^her  first 


little  babe  was  bom.  It  was  a  wilderness 
indeed ;  no  covering  but  their  nightly-pitched 
tent,  no  physician,  no  nurse,  no  outward  com- 
fort of  any  kind!  But  they  had  a  mighty, 
never-fiuling  Friend,  and  He  did  not  desert 
them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

The  fikther  shall  tdl  the  story  in  his  own 
touching  words : — 

"  In  the  helpless  situation  in  which  we  were, 
we  lifted  our  hearts  to  Him  from  whom  alone 
we  may  expect  true  support,  under  all  the 
afflictions  and  anxieties  of  life;  and  He  gp-a- 
ciously  heard  our  sighs  and  prayers.  We 
believed  firmly  that  whatever,  through  our  ig- 
norance and  want  of  skill,  we  should  do  wrong, 
our  invisible  and  simighty  Friend  could  make 
right,  and  lead  the  whole  matter  to  a  safe  and 
happy  conclusion.  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  patient  was  delivered  of  a  little 
daughter;  who*  however,  as  she  was  given  too 
early,  so  she  was  taken  from  our  hands  too 
soon,  according  to  the  mysterious  dispensation 
of  God.  The  beloved  child  breathed  only  an 
hour,  and  then  the  heavenly  Gkirdener  trans- 
plated  her  to  a  better  worid,  till  we  shall  see 
her  again  before  the  throne  of  glory.  She 
lived  just  long  enough  to  receive  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  which  I  administered  under  the 
tears  of  my  dear  wife  and  myself;  where- 
fore, we  called  the  child's  name  'Eneba,' 
which  means  in  Amharic,  '  a  t^ar,'  and  which 
shall,  in  general,  remind  us  of  our  whole  tearful 
course  since  we  left  Egypt.  With  heartfelt 
pain,  we  buried  the  child,  in  the  evening,  under 
a  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  our  tent.  He,  the  all- 
wise  and  gracious  God,  gave,  and  He  has  taken 
again ;  to  His  name  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
As  there  were  several  Amharic  people  with 
our  caffila,  I  used  the  Amharic  prayer-book 
in  performing  the  funeral  service. 

"  Best  and  tranquillity  would  now  have  bene- 
fited my  dear  wife;  but  such  a  thing  was 
sought  for  in  vain  among  the  noisy  and  annoy- 
ing Shoho  people.  After  my  wife's  confine- 
ment, their  perpetual  outcry  was,  to  move  on 
to  the  next  station.  It  was  only  by  giving 
them  a  cow  for  food,  and  a  dollar  per  day,  that 
I  could  persuade  them  to  stay  three  days,  till 
Mrs.  Krapf  should  have  got  some  strength  to 
leave  the  station. 

"  On  the  29th,  we  left  Mashen,  which  place 
will  ever  be  an  Ebenezer  to  us. 

"  Truly,  the  Lord  is  a  faithiiil  God,  who  will 
never  leave  or  forsake  us,  if  we  trust  in  Him !" 

Thus,  three  days  after  the  birth  of  her  babe, 
the  poor  young  mother  was  dragged  along  on 
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her  toilsome  journey.  They  were  Boon  rigoined 
by  the  other  two  missionariea,  who  had  been 
imperatively  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  It 
was  now  useless  to  attempt  to  remain  longer ; 
and  they  all  returned  together  to  Aden. 

But  though  disappointed  in  gaining  a  footing 
in  Abyssinia,  they  felt  that  this  last  expedition 
had  not  been  in  vain.  Upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  Bible  had  been  sown  broad- 
cast among  a  willing  people;  precious  seed, 
which  musif  sooner  or  later,  bear  blessed  firuit. 

All  but  one  of  the  missionary  party  were 
transferred  to  other  missions.  Dr.  Krapf, 
however,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  sanction  of 
the  committee,  started  with  his  wife  on  his 
long-desired  expedition  to  the  Grallas. 

But  danger  seemed  to  attend  it  from  the 
very  commencement.  They  left  Aden  in 
November,  -1843.  After  tossing  about  for  four 
days  in  very  rough  weather,  and  making  littlQ 
or  no  progress,  their  boat  sprang  a  leak.  The 
kitchen  utensils,  which  Mrs.  Krapf  was  carry- 
ing with  her,  were  used  in  baling  out  the 
water,  but  in  vain ;  it  increased  rapidly  upon 
them.  At  length  they  realized  that  they  were 
in  imminent  danger.  ''My  dear  wife  and 
myself  retired  to  our  cabin,"  writes  Dr.  Krapf, 
"to  unite  ourselves  in  prayer.  We  recom- 
mended our  bodies  and  souls,  our  dear  friends 
at  home,  the  whole  mission  cause,  and  espe- 
cially our  Galla  mission^  to  the  protection  of 
the  Lord.  Sometimes  we  felt  great  readiness 
to  foUow  the  Lord,  whether  He  would  call  us  to 
death,  or  permit  us  still  longer  to  remain  in  the 
land  of  the  living ;  but  sometimes  also  we  felt 
great  aversion  to  the  idea  of  dying  at  this  time. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  disastrous  occurrence  gave 
us  a  true  estimate  of  our  inward  position,  and 
was  to  teach  us  with  what  increased  earnest- 
ness we  should  seek  for  thq  all-overcoming  fiEiith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  if  He  should  be  pleased  to 
spare  us  from  death." 

Many  hours  were  passed  in  the  utmost  peril. 
At  last;  "  when  all  hope  that  they  should  be 
saved  was  taken  away,"  another  boat  came  in 
sight.  They  were  received  on  board,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  saw  their  own  vessel  floating  on 
her  side,  with  the  mast  lying  along  the  water. 

Once  more  they  landed  in  Aden ;  but  very 
soon  started  again  in  a  native  boat.  This  time 
their  voyage,  though  tedious,  was  a  safe  one ; 
and,  after  touching  at  several  places  along  the 
coast,  they  reached  -Zanzibar,  January  7th, 
1844.  Christmas  Day  was  spent  at  sea,  just  off 
the  coast.  The  missionary  and  his  wife  rose  at 
midnight^  to  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  the 


holy  day.  "We  besought  Him,'*  they  write, 
"  to  make  Christmas  Day  dawn  on  those  be- 
nighted regions  we  were  about  to  pass." 

Those  prayers  of  God's  fiuthfnl  servants,  can 
they  have  been  in  vain  P 

Dr.  KrapPs  chief  oly'ect  in  going  to  Zazizibar 
was  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Imaxun  of 
Muscat,  who  rules  that  coast,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  requisite  x>^rmission  for  commencing  a 
mission  there.  It  was  freely  granted,  and  the 
following  safe  conduct  given  to  the  mis- 
sionary : — 

"This  comes  fix)m  SaSd  Sultan,  to  all  our 
subjects,  friends,  and  governors, — our  greeting. 
This  note  is  given  in  favour  of  Dr.  Krap^  the 
German,  a  good  man,  who  desires  to  convert 
the  world  to  God.  Behave  ye  well  towards 
him,  and  render  him  services  everywhere.'* 

Before  long  Dr.  Krapf  found  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  journey  of  exploration  on  the 
mainland ;  and,  after  much  carefrd  and  prayer- 
ftd  deliberation,  fixed  upon  the  little  island  of 
Mombas  as  the  first  Church  missionary  set- 
tlement on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  • 

Returning  to  Zanzibar  in  March,  he  re- 
mained there  for  a  few  weeks  with  the  Ame- 
rican Consul,  who  offered  the  missionaries  his 
house,  and  treated  them  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  It  was  a  time  of  rest,  but  not  of 
idleness.  Every  moment  was  faithfrdly  spent 
in  the  study  of  the  Suaheli  and  Wonica 
languages,  two  of  the  principal  Galla  tongues, 
neither  of  which  had  as  yet  been  deduced  to 
writing. 

This  short  season  of  repose  was  soon  over. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Krapf  left  Zanzibar  on  May  4th, 
and  before  long  were  happily  settled  in  their 
new  home  at  Mombas.  They  were  obliged  to 
repair  the  house  which  the  Imaum  had  set  apart 
for  them,  before  it  was  rendered  habitable. 
But  they  succeeded.  Dr.  Krapf  commenced 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Suaheli,  and  held 
constant  intercoure,  not  only  with  the  islanders, 
but  with  the  people  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Now,  indeed,  the  sun  seemed  at  last  shining 
out  upon  them.  The  missionaiy  writes:— 
"  June  10, 1844.  Everything  is  going  on  very 
well,  and  Ve  find  many  causes  for  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  our  heavenly  Father,  who  has 
brought  us  so  far,  who  upholds  and  strengthens 
us  daily,  and  who  makes  our  way  dear  before 
us." 

Things  also  seemed  frdl  of  promise  for  the 
young  wife.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  tbey  had 
a  home  of  their  own.  And  how  she  brightened 
it   with   her  presence!     Tkej  were  looking 
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fbrwttrd»  too,  to  on  inoreaae  of  joy.  There  was 
a  hope  that  the  dear  little  babe  whom  thejhad 
laid  in  her  lonely  grare  by  the  roadside  in 
Abyssinia^  would  soon  be  replaced. 

On  July  6th,  1844,  the  long-looked-for  child, 
a  daughter,  was  given.  She  seemed  healthy, 
and  likely  to  live,  and  both  &ther  and  mother 
were  fiUed  with  thankfiil  joy. 

Bat  soon  came  a  change.  After  three  glad 
days  of  "  tasting  a  new-made  mother's  Uiss," 
Mrs.  Krapf  was  attacked  by  fever.  She  rapidly 
grew  worse,  and  soon  felt  that  she  was  about 
to  be  called  away. 

From  her  poor  husband's  letter  to  their 
kind  Mend  and  host,  the  consul  at  Zanzibar, 
we  leam  the  particulars  of  her  last  hours.  He 
writes: — 

"  It  was  on  the  night  of  July  10th  that  my 
dear  partner  made  me  the  melancholy  an- 
nounoement  of  her  approaching  dissolution, 
which,  by  the  will  of  Qod,  would  compel  her 
soon  to  take  leave  of  me  for  this  world. 

"  Her  mind  was  greatly  excited,  and  she  freely 
vented  her  feelings  and  sentiments  into  the 
bosom  of  her  husband,  who  stood  weeping  at 
her  side.  She  said  that  her  whole  life,  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  had  been  spent  in 
sdfishness;  and  that  ever  since  converting 
grace  had  laid  hold  on  her,  many  years  ago, 
she  had  been  so  remiss  in  keeping  up  a  constant 
oommunion  with  her  Lord,  that  she  could 
hardly  believe  He  would  receive  her  into  the 
abodes  of  holiness  and  glory. 

**  Having  permitted  her  for  awhile  to  give 
free  expression  to  her  inward  feelings,  I  found 
that  Satan  was,  in  good  earnest,  at  work  to 
eclipse  and  confuse  her  constant  view  of  the 
Lamb  of  Gk>d;  and  I  endeavoured,  with  hearty 
sighings  for  the  direction  of  God's  Spirit,  to 
bring  home  to  her  mind  the  climax  of  Gospel 
doctrine,  whidi  is  the  privilege  of  God's  true 
children.  The  passages  in  John  iii.  16,  and 
1  John  ii.  1,  recurred  forcibly  to  my  mind; 
and  I  was  enabled,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
explain  them  to  her  with  cheerfulness ;  telling 
her  that  she  should  look  to  Calvary,  where- 
stands  the  document,  written  with  the  Saviour's 
blood,  that  He  will  not  condemn  a  poor  mise- 
rable sinner,  writhing  like  a  worm  at  His  feet  ; 
that  He  had  long  ago  procured  our  salvation  by 
"Hill  atonement ;  so  that  we  need  not  fear  our 
enemies,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  nor  even  reason 
with  them,  but  leave  them  alone  with  Him, 
who  has  pledged  His  mercy  for  all  our  emer- 
gencies of  life  and  death. 

"  While  I  was  dwelling  on  the  free,  perfect, 


and  all-sufficient  grace  and  merit  of  Christ,  as 
held  out  in  the  Scripture,  to  contrite  and 
almost  despairing  sinners,  the  aridity,  darkness, 
and  oonfosion  of  her  mind  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  heavenly  light  shone  forth  in  its 
full  radiancy.  With  tears  of  joy,  she  exclaimed, 
*  Now  I  can  believe  that  the  Lord  has  pardoned 
me ;  that  He  will  not  enter  into  judgment  with 
me ;  now  I  feel  His  presence,  which  is  so  sweet, 
that  I  have  no  expression  for  it.'  She  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  me  cordially  for 
the  timely  advice  given  to  her.  Now  she  had 
got  round  the  dangerous  Hocks  of  Doubt,  and 
the  Cape  of  Peace  and  of  Gk>od  Hope  of  eternity 
was  clear  in  her  sight.  She  then  prayed  for 
herself;  for  her  friends  at  home;  for  the  mission 
cause — especially  for  this  mission ;  and  for  the 
Imaum,  that  (jk>d  might  incline  his  heart  to 
further  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  subjects. 

"  Then  she  called  for  the  servants,  and  ad- 
dressed them  with  decision  and  force.  She 
told  them  that  she  was  soon  to  leave  them,  but 
that,  from  love  to  their  souls,  she  was  con- 
strained to  tell  them  plainly  that  there  was  no 
other  Saviour  but  Jesus  Christ,  who  could 
support  them  in  the  hour  of  death ;  and  that 
Mahomed  could  never  help  them,  but  would 
leave  them  to  perish;  that  therefore  they 
should,  in  time,  give  up  their  error,  and  seek 
for  God's  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Having  finished  this  address  to  the  servants, 
she  gave  some  directions  to  myself,  telling  me 
that  I  should  never  forbear  speaking  to  the 
people  about  Christ,  and  His  being  the  only 
and  true  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 
Though  my  words  might  be  forgotten,  yet 
they  might,  at  the  hour  of  death,  recur  to  the 
mind,  and  be  then  a  blessing  to  the  hearer — 
Christ,  of  His  mercy,  being  able  to  pardon  a 
trembling,  contrite,  and  believing  Mahomedan, 
as  well  and  easily  as  He  had  pardoned  herself. 
Furthermore,  she  said  I  should  not  spend  my 
time  in  mourning  for  her  having  left  me,  but 
should  strive  in  good  earnest  to  fulfil  iny  duty 
as  a  Christian  minister,  and  to  work  while  it  is 
day-time.  As  to  herself,  she'  was  happy,  and 
was  going  home  to  the  upper  Canaan,  where 
we  should  soon  meet  again.  Lastly,  she  begged 
me  to  give  her  friends  a  true  account  of  her 
last  moments,  and  not  to  describe  her  in  a 
light  incompatible  with  strict  truth. 

"  She  charged  me,  especially,  to  tell  all  her 
friends  that  they  should  bo  true  and  sincere  in 
their  Christian  profession,  as  there  was  so 
much  untruth  in  one's  mind,  which  the  scrutiny 
of  dying  moments  would  bring  to  light.    As  to 
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herftelt  I  should  teQ  her  friends  that  the  Sayioor 
had  looked  mercifallj  upon  her,  a  poor  mise- 
rable sinner. 

"  Having  conrersed  with  her  for  several  mid- 
night hours,  being  myself  harassed  with  ferer, 
and  thinking  she  required  rest,  I  left  her  alone; 
but  she  would  not  endearour  to  rest,  saying 
that  her  Saviour  might  come  and  find  her 
asleep ;  besides,  she  found  it  so  sweet  to  con- 
Terse  with  Him,  in  her  present  happy  frame  of 
mind. 

"  In  the  afternoon  <^  the  lOth,  the  fever  re- 
sumed its  former  force  with  increasing  vigour, 
and  her  brain  got  so  confused  that  she  arose  to 
leave  the  house,  saying  that  she  must  go  to 
■ome  place  in  the  countiy. 

"  From  that  period  she  spoke  little,  and  that 
which  she  uttered  was  unconnedted.  On  the 
12th  she  continued  in  the  same  state.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  of  that  day  I  was  attacked 
by  fever — so  severely,  that  I  was  compelled  to 
place  her  attendance  entirely  in  the  care  of 
servants. 

"The  morning  of  the  13th  found  me  still 
confined  to  my  bed ;  when  she,  after  a  severe 
bodily  struggle,  was  carried  otf  by  her  Saviour 
to  the  better  world,  where  all  is  bliss  and  hap- 
piness. I  heard  her  frequently  call  the  name 
of  her  beloved  mother,  whom  1  then  believed  to 
be  still  alive,  but  who  had  fiallen  asleep  in  Jesus 
in  November,  1843,  as  I  learnt  from  letters 
which  arrived  three  days  after  my  dear  wife's 
death.  At  the  same  time  I  received  the  funeral 
sermon  which  was  preached  at  her  mother's 
grave,  and  which  now  arrived  at  the  moment 
best  suited  to  comfort  myself.  On  the  14th  of 
July  the  mortal  remains  of  my  dear  partner 
were  deposited  on  the  mainland,  at  her  own 
express  vrish,  as  she  desired  by  this  arrange- 
ment to  remind  the  pagan  Wonicas,  who  fre- 
quently pass  the  road  by  her  tomb,  of  the  object 
which  brought  her  and  myself  to  this  country. 
Thus  she  toished  to  he  preaching  to  them  hy  Ike 
lonely  spot  which  encloses  her  earthly  remains. 
The  beloved  child  followed  her  mother  on  the 
night  of  the  14th,  and  was  buried  by  her  side 
on  the  15th — both  now  waiting  for  the  glorious 
day  of  resurrection  on  this  distant  shore.  Well ! 
both  are  gone  to  their  real  home.  Be  it  so. 
The  Lord  gave  them  to  me  for  a  time :  He  has 
taken  them  again.  His  name  be  glorified  for 
ever  and  ever !  My  heart  and  body  wept  for 
.many  days;  and  even  now,  though  the  first 
•  siballitioiis  of  weeping  have  passed  away,  I 
«aiiiiot  look  baok  to  those  days  of  trial  and 
iriftiicmt  weeping.    But  I  have  ex- 


perienoed  what  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Oorln* 
thians :  '  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound 
in  us,  so  our  consolation  also  aboondeth  by 
Christ.'  I  would  not  that  the  Lord  had  other- 
wise dealt  with  me  and  my  departed  family 
than  He  has  dealt  with  us;  for  His  stroke  is  a 
blessing,  and  His  chastisement  is  glory  through- 
out." 

"Tell  the  Committee,"  writes  Dr.  Krapf  in 
another  letter,  addressed  to  the  Missionary 
Society,  "that  there  is,  on  the  East  African 
coast,  a  lonely  grave  of  a  member  of  the 
mission  cause  connected  with  your  Society. 
This  is  a  sign  that  you  have  commenced  the 
struggle  with  this  part  of  the  world ;  and,  as 
the  victories  of  the  Church  are  stepping  over 
the  graves  and  death  of  many  of  her  members, 
you  may  be  the  more  convinced  that  the  hour 
is  at  hand  when  you  are  summoned  to  work  for 
the  conversion  of  Africa  from  the  east.  .  .  . 
Never  mind  the  victims  which  may  fiill  or 
suffer  in  this  glolious  combat;  only  carry  it 
forward  till  the  east  and  west  of  Africa  he 
united  in  the  bonds  of  Christ.  Although  we 
may  not  live  so  long,  yet  we  shall  rejoice  in 
heaven,  when  reports  shall  reach  us  there  that 
the  successors  of  the  present  Committee,  and 
their  missionary  labourers,  have  expelled  Satan 
frx>m  Africa  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by 
the  word  of  their  testimony." 

Has  she  then  died  in  vain — this  noUe  young 
sister  P  Was  it  not  almost  worth  living  for,  to 
have  been  the  occasion  of  such  spirit-stirring 
words  reaching  the  Church  at  home  as  those 
which  echoed  from  her  grave,  rousing  and 
shaming  nuiny  to  believing  prayer  and  earnest 
effort,  such  as  they  had  never  known  before  ? 
And  then,  though  "her  course  is  finished," 
her  work  is  not.  Who  knows  but  that  that 
lone  grave,  on  that  distant  shore,  may  sfpeak  as 
effectually  and  thrillingly  as  her  devoted 
husband's  words  and  labours — not  only  to  the 
heathen,  in  whose  land  she  sleeps,  but  to 
Christians  at  home,  to  follow  her,  "as  she 
followed  Christ." 

[We  commend  to  our  readers  the  yolome 
from  which  this  missionary  sketch  is  taken. 
It  is  :entitled  ''The  Finished  Course." 
(London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  HaUiday.) 
A  better  antidote  for  the  cavilling  scepticism 
which  would  paralyse  all  Christian  self- 
denial  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
heathen,  **  for  whom  Christ  died,"  could  not 
be  found.   Dr.  Colenso  tells  us,  **  The  results 
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of  miBsionarj  labours**  (?his  own)  "are  infini- 
tesimelly  fimall."  Mr.  Wiiiwood  Beade,  the 
AMcaa  traveller  (who  charitably  describes 
"every  Christian  negro"  he  met  as  "a 
thief>"  and  says  of  Dr.  Golenso's  Anthropo- 
logical address,   "  It  was  the  first  time  he 


had  heard  a  missionary  tell  the  truth"), 
^regards  missionaiy enterprise  as  "theromance 
of  Christianity,  not  yet  amenable  to  reason." 
We  wish  they  would  both  read  the  records 
of  Christian  chivalry  contained  in  "The 
Finished  Course."— Ed.  0.  0.  F.] 


(THE    BIfiL£    SEAEOHED, 
SUNDAY  QUESTIONS,  ETC.,  FOB  THE  YOUNG. 


SCBIPTXJBE  QT7BSTI0NS,  ETC. 

1.  Of  whom  is  it  said  that  his  name  was 
"much  set  by  "P 

2.  Who  told  Da?id  of  the  death  of  Absalom, 
and  how  did  he  break  it  to  him  P 

3.  Who  said  ofJeremiah,  he  "maketh  himself 
a  prophet  "P 

4.  What  mountain  is  "over  against  Jerioho"P 

5.  Who  among  Christ's  disciples  are  said  to 
.have  "loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 

praise  of  God"P 

6.  What  good  man  was  that  whose  works 
were  destroyed  because  he  had  joined  a  wicked 
man  in  them  P 

7.  Who  built  SamariaP  and  why  was  it  so 
oalledP 

8.  What  relation  was  Esther  to  Mordecai  P 

9.  Who  wrote  a  prophecy,  bat  did  not  speak 
ity  because  it  was  not  his  P 

10.  Name  the  good  steward  of  a  wicked 
man's  house,  who  did  good  to  God's  people  P 

I. 
The  initial  letters  will  name  an  island  to 
which  an  apostle  was  banished ;  the  final  letters 
will  name  a  governor  of  Judea. 

1.  An  aposUe. 

2.  Joab's  brother. 
A  word  once  written  by  an  unseen  hand. 
An  anxious  disciple  of  our  Lord. 
A  mount  in  Palestine. 
A  watcher  at  the  cross. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


n. 


The  initial  letters  will  name  a  place  where 
the  IsraeUtes  stopped  when  passing  through 
the  wilderness. 

1.  One  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan. 

2.  One  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

3.  Another  name  for  the  holy  city. 

4.  A  mountain  where  the  children  of  Israel 
went  for  judgment. 


5.  The  wife  of  Mahlon. 

6.  One  who  "  feared  the  Lord  greatly.** 

7.  A  strongly-fortified  and  maritime  city  of 
Palestine. 

8.  A  land  where  there  was  gold. 

J.  P.  O. 


ANSWERS. 

(See  page  304). 

L  Oshea,    Hoshea,    Jehoshua,    Jehoshuah, 

Jesliua,  and  Jesus.    Num.  xid.  8, 16 ;  xx?ii.  18. 

Beut  zzxii.  44.    1  Chron.  vii.  27.    Neh.  viiL 

17.    Acts  viL  45. 

2.  The  first  by  Abraham,  to  o£Eer  Isaac, 
Qten.  zzii.  1,  2,  9, 10;  the  second  by  David,  to 
stay  the  plague,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18,  25 ;  the  third 
by  Solomon,  at  the  building  of  the  temple,  2 
Ohron.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  the  fourth  by  the  returned 
captives  from  Babylon,  Ezra  iii  1 — 3. 

3.  Jeremiah  to  Hananiah.  Because  he  made 
the  people  to  trust  in  a  He.    Jer.  xxtiii.  15—17. 

4.  The  Samaritan  lord.  Pine  flour  and 
barley.    Because  of  his  unbelief    2  Kings  vii. 

5.  Uzziah.  Por  burning  incense.  2  Chron. 
rtvi.  16-21. 

6.  Achan  or  Achar.  Josh.  vu.  25.  1  Ohron. 
ii.7. 

7.  In  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  At  Gilgal. 
Exod.  xvi    Josh.  V.  10— 12. 

8.  David.    2  Sam.  zziii.  1,  2. 

9.  Enoch.    Jude  14. 

10.  Nineveh.    Nah.i.  1,14. 

I. 
1.  3fara.  Buth  i.  20.  2.  J^rona^.  Nunu 
Thrill  34.  3.  fi^ocho.  1  Ohron.  iv.  18.  4. 
HannieZ.  Num.  xzziv.  i3,  5.  .ibishai.  2  Sam. 
xziii.  18.  6.  Cappadocia.  Acts  ii.  9.  7.  Horeb. 
Exod.  xviL  Q.—Meahach  (Dan.  iii.  20).  Aholi4xb 
(Exod.  xxxvi.  1.) 
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"WHEBE   18   low   THt   GOD?" 

A  TALE  OF  FEEXCH   SCEPTICISM  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

{Translated  from  the  German ,  hj  James  F.  Cobb,  Esq.) 


Chapter  I. 

[N  the  year  1770,  two  youths, 
Jean  Laforest  and  Heinrich 
Kemer,  were  studying  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Strasburg. 
Since  their  childhood  they 
had  been  united  by  a  warm 
friendship.  They  were  near  relations,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  place,  of  nearly  the  same  age, 
had  grown  up  together,  and  when  they  were 
fourteen  had  gone  to  school  on  the  same  day, 
and  chosen  the  same  profession,  both  wishing 
to  study  theology,  and  to  enter  the  ministry. 

Their  parents  dwelt  together  as  neighbours 
in  a  small  town  in  Alsace.     Jean's  father  was 
a  well-to-do  merchant,  Heinrich's  the  pastor  of 
the  place.   Though  of  different  nationality — the 
one  being  of  French  descent,  the  other  sprung 
from  an  old  German  family — they  were  nearly 
connected  from  having  married  two  sisters,  the 
daughters  of  a  neighbouring  Grerman  pastor. 
They  were,  moreover,  bound  to  each  other  by 
the  tie  of  a  common  faith.   The  "  new  enlighten- 
ment,'*— if  we  can  so  call  a  complete  estrange- 
ment from  God  and  turning  away  from  the 
source  of  true  light — an  exalted  estiniation  of 
the  light  of  reason,  falsely  so  called,  which  had 
been  put  forth  by  those  fathers  and  princes  of 
unbelief,    Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  who   were 
then  still  living,  and  which  had  already  pene- 
trated every  class  of  theFrench  population — had 
not  affected  them,  or  rather  it  had  made  them 
firmly  resolved  to  resist  its  baneful  influence  to 
the  uttermost.    In  their  youth  they  had  known 
fSsu*  better  and  loftier  truth,  and  this  they  held 
fast,  now  that  they  had  become  men.    They 
were  Christiana  of  the  old  stock,  and  had  made 
Joshua'^  resolve  their  own, "  As  for  me  and  my 
haim^  we  will  serve  the  Lord*"    Therefore  they 
^^^nght  up  their  sons,  their  only  children,  in 
^e  i^j*  of  the  Lord  ;  they  pointed  them  early 
^pii^  ££i  m  who  \A  the  life  and  light  of  men ; 
^^^i^M^^  them  to  lore  Him,  and  to  pray  to 
R   j^^lieir  mothers  were  of  the  same  mind, 
^  bjp  tlia  e^^clse  of  tender  love  to  win 


and  preserve  their  darling  children  for  the 
Lord. 

The  boys  were  open-hearted  and  tractaUe ; 
they  walked  in  the  path  which  waa  shown  to 
them,  according  to  the  example  set  before 
them.  They  loved  each  other  deeply,  and 
were,  as  formerly  at  home  so  now  at  schod 
— inseparable. 

Yet  in  disposition  they  wid^y  diifered. 
Jean  had  inherited  from  his  father  all  the 
vivacity  of  his  race.  He  was  of  a  fiery  nature, 
quickly  animated  for  everything  which  seemed 
to  him  great  and  noble  and  worthy;  but  bs 
was  less  firm  in  his  opinions  than  Heinridi, 
easily  passed  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
according  to  the  impression  of  the  moment, 
and  was  always  more  led  by  his  lively  feelings 
than  by  calm,  clear  reflection.  In  one  thing 
only  he  remained  ever  the  same — ^in.  his  warm 
friendship  for  his  cousin. 

Heinrich,  on  the  contrary,  was  calm  and  re- 
flective. Those  who  did  not  know  him  inti- 
mately, might  have  thought  him  cold-hearted. 
He  examined  a  matter  a  long  time  before  he 
decided,  but  when  his  decision  was  once  made 
he  kept  firmly  to  it,  with  a  persistenoe  which 
his  friend  often  called  obstinaey.  His  natural 
modesty  and  gentleness  did  not  keep  him  back 
from  defending  to  the  last  an  opinion  which  he 
considered  true.  Though  he  never  lost  his 
temper,  he  showed  in  this  respect  an  almost 
manly  courage,  and  would  not  yield  a  hair*a 
breadth  however  violently  he  might  be  attacked. 

Both  young  men  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  gymnasium  above  their  companions  by 
their  industry,  talents,  and  strict  moralitj. 
They  would  undoubtedly  have  won  the  esteem 
and  goodwill  of  their  teachers  and  fellow- 
scholars,  if  one  thing  had  not  stood  in  their 
way — their  piety.  Their  constant  absence  from 
the  noisy  pleasures,  the  vain  {Mistimes  of  their 
griddy  companions,  connected  with  their  regular 
attendance  at  the  public  worship  of  God,  their 
unequivocal  adhesion  to  thefaith  of  their  fathers, 
now  considered  old  and  contemptible  by  the 
disciples  of  the  ''new  enlightenment^"  which 
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had  infected  both  masters  and  scholars,  were 
peooliarities  which  often  exposed  them  to  in- 
sult and  persecution.  The  masters  let  the  tads 
alone,  without  expressing  themselves  publicly 
against  them,  though  in  their  hearts  they 
despised  them  as  dark  and  old-fashioned. 
Their  schoolfellows,  however,  opposed  and 
ridiculed  them  openly.  They  called  them 
hypocrites,  and  such  like  names.  But  Ihis 
treatment  did  the  young  people  less  harm  than 
the  approbation  of  their  companions  would 
have  done;  indeed  it  proved  helpful  to  them. 
They  avoided  the  scoffers  as  well  as  they  could, 
were  more  than  ever  together,  and  built  up 
each  other  in  their  most  holy  faith.  The  foun- 
dations of  their  fiaith— so  loved  at  home,  now  so 
violently  attacked — ^became  still  dearer  to  them 
as  they  were  the  more  convinced  of  its  truth. 

In  one  respect, however,  they  pursued  opposite 
courses,  and  ultimately  this  divergence  was 
attended  with  very  serious  consequences.  Jean 
disputed  sometimes  with  one  or  another  of  his 
schoolfellows,  and  would  become  very  ardent  in 
controversy,  without,  however,  succeeding  in 
convincing  his  opponents.  Heinrich  did  not 
engage  in  any  war  of  words,  and  sought  to  re- 
strain his  fiiend. 

"  Who  knows,'*  he  would  say,  "  whether  the 
poison  with  which  the  enemies  of  our  faith 
have  infected  them,  may  not  also  injure  you  ? 
It  is  better  not  to  listen  to  the  arguments  in 
&vour  of  their  unbelief,  than  to  try  to  refute 
them." 

But  Jean  boasted  loudly  that  none  of  their 
^fiillacies  could  ever  move  his  faith  an  inch. 
Heinrich  w^amed  him  continually,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  example  of  St.  Peter,  who  had  been 
80  certain  of  himself,  and  yet  denied  his  Lord 
and  Master.  Whilst  Jean  sought  diligently 
through  theological  works  for  reasons  where- 
with to  defend  his  religion,  and  beat  his  adver- 
saries out  of  the  field,  Heinrich,  by  constant 
reading  of  the  Bible,  and  prayer,  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  himself  in  his  faith,  and  was 
really  firmer  in  it,  though  he  did  not  boast  of 
it,  as  Jean  so  often  did. 

As  time  went  on,  the  retirement  in  which 
both  lads  had  as  yet  lived  no  longer  satisfied 
the  lively,  ardent  Jean,  who  loved  social  inter- 
course. Heinrich's  company  alone  did  not 
make  up  for  the  society  of  other  companions  of 
his  own  age.  He  began  to  associate  more  with 
his  schoolfellows,  and  to  take  part  in  their 
pleasures.    Heinrich  again  warned  him. 

"  Do  you  think,  then,"  replied  Jean,  "  I  must 
give  up  my  principles  if  I  make  an  excursion 


with  our  schoolfellows,  go  with  them  to. a  caft 
or  a  garden,  or  play  a  game  of  billiards  with 
them  ?  K  so,  my  character  and  my  principles 
cannot  be  good  for  much !  Rely  upon  it,  they 
wiU  not  lead  me  into  error.  I  do  not  argue  with 
them  on  these  occasions :  that  would  only  spoil 
our  pleasure.  They  do  not  trouble  me  about 
my  views,  because  they  know  I  will  not  give 
them  up." 

"You  will  do  so,  I  fear,  only  too  soon," 
answered  Heinrich  seriously,  "  when  they  have 
completely  drawn  you  into  the  whirlpool  of 
their  worldly  pleasures.  They  do  not  attack 
you,  because  they  know  they  are  certain  enough 
of  you  without  doing  so.  You  will  first  gradu- 
ally become  worldly-minded,  then  indifferent 
to  the  faith  in  which  you  have  formerly  lived, 
and  at  last  you  will  throw  it  entirely  overboard, 
because  it  interferes  with  your  pleasures,  and 
burdens  your  conscience." 

"  Never!  never !"  replied  Jean,  and  he  became 
almost  angry  with  his  friend,  who  gave  him 
credit  for  so  little  steadfastness. 

But  it  happened  as  Heinrich  had  foretold. 
Three  months  had  scarcely  passed  before  Jean 
did  everything  which  his  companions  did.  He 
said,  indeed,  that  his  faith  was  still  unchanged, 
but  Heinrich  perceived  with  pain  that  the  fruits 
of  this  faith  were  rarer,  and  at  last  were  almost 
entirely  wanting.  He  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  his  friend's  faith  rested  only  on  a 
broken  reed,  which  one  violent  blast  of  wind, 
one.  serious  attack,  could  easily  break  and  over- 
throw. And  thus,  alas !  it  happened  soon 
enough,  though  not  in  the  way  which  Heinrich 
had  expected. 

The  enemy  did  not  come  openly  upon  him  ; 
Jean  would  probably  have  repelled  such  an 
attack;  but  he  assailed  him  with  cunning. 
One  of  his  new  friends  recommended  him  to 
read  a  book  of  Yoltaire's  which  contained 
nothing  against  his  faith  or  his  moral  prin- 
ciples, but  was  written  in  a  beautiful  flowing 
style,  with  which  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  if 
he  wished  to  be  a  good  preacher  and  considered 
a  well-educated  man.  Jean  took  the  book  and 
read  it  without  telling  his  friend  Heinrich, 
though  his  conscience  rebuked  him  for  doing 
so.  It  pleased  him  particularly :  it  was  so 
attractively  written ;  the  style,  the  language, 
the  composition,  were  so  beautiful ;  and,  more- 
over, there  was  nothing  in  it  which  reproached 
his  reUgion,  so  that  he  felt  convinced  the  read- 
ing of  the  book  could  only  be  useful  to  him,  and 
do  him  no  harm.  When  he  brought  it  back, 
he  willingly  took  another ;  and  so  he  proceeded 
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till  he  had  read  all  Yoltaire's  and  Rousseau's 
books,  and  gradually  had  imbibed  their  poison. 
He  had  indeed  resolutely  determined  before  he 
began  to  read  that  he  would  pass  over  all  those 
passages  which  were  against  his  faith  and  prin- 
ciples, and  only  read  that  which  really  could 
be  useful  to  him.  He  did  this  at  first,  but  his 
resolve  was  soon  broken.  He  first  looked 
curiously  at  these  passages;  then  read  them 
with  attention.  He  had  discovered — and  thus 
he  quieted  his  conscience — that  it  was  most 
important  and  necessary  to  learn  to  know  the 
principles  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  to 
be  able  better  to  fight  against  and  overcome 
them.  He  read  and  read  again,  and  the  oftener 
he  read  the  less  repulsive  these  principles  be- 
came to  him.  At  last  he  was  prepared  to  take 
the  final  step.  The  "  new  enlightenment "  had, 
in  fact,  gained  in  him  a  most  zealous  disciple  and 
adherent,  almost  before  he  suspected  it  himself. 

The  grief  of  Heinrich  was  intense  when, 
during  a  serious  conversation  with  his  friend, 
he  made  this  discovery.  He  spoke  for  a  long 
time  earnestly  and  solemnly  with  him ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  Jean  asserted  that  these  writings 
had  fully  convinced  him  of  the  falseness  of  his 
former  faith,  which  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  human  reason— the  only  true  judge  in 
matters  of  religion.  His  present  conviction,  he 
said,  did  not  rest,  as  formerly,  on  the  assurance 
of  his  parents,  who  might  err,  as  all  other 
human  beings ;  nor  upon  an  old  dark  book  which 
wajs  fioll  of  contradictions ;  nor  upon  indistinct 
feelings  which  mistaken  people  took  for  con- 
viction; but  upon  the  eternal,  unchangeable 
laws  of  nature,  on  the  verdicts  of  the  clearest 
spirits  of  all  times,  on  human  reason,  which 
could  not  eorr.  Whatever  Heinrich  asserted  to 
the  contrary,  Jean  said  was  of  no  avail,  because 
he  drew  his  chief  arguments  from  that  Book 
whose  authenticity  he  denied,  and  whose  proofs 
he  rejected. 

Repeated  conversations  at  last  convinced 
Heinrich  of  the  fruitlessness  of  his  endeavours 
to  bring  back  his  poor  friend  to  the  faith  of  his 
youth.  Jean  only  offered  him  a  passive  resist- 
ance; he  did  not  now  argue,  but  was  either 
silent,  or  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
another  subject.  Soon,  nothing  else  was  left  to 
Heinrich  but  to  pray  for  his  poor  misguided 
friend,  and  this  he  did  earnestly  every  day. 
The  friends  still  loved  each  other  as  before,  but 
their  friendship  was  not  so  deep  and  intimate 

^it  had  previijTiBly  been.  There  was  not  that 
lunion  with  Him  wlio  is  love,  and  who  is 
f  eource  of  all  true  eanotified  friendship. 


The  time  at  length  came  for  the  two  youths 
to  enter  the  university.  Jean's  farther,  who 
had  heard  of  his  son's  changed  opinions,  and 
was  deeply  troubled  by  the  intelligence,  had 
died  shortly  before.  Thus  Jean  bad  become 
his  own  master,  for  his  gentle  mother  had  but 
Httle  power  OYcr  him.  He  had  long  since 
given  up  the  idea  of  studying  theology.  Bis 
guai'dian,  Heinrich's  father,  spoke  to  him  on 
the  subject,  and  reminded  him  of  the  wishes  of 
his  late  father ;  but  he  could  not  and  would  not 
oppose  him,  as  his  minority  was  juat  over. 
Heinrich  kept  to  his  first  decision.  Both  to- 
gether entered  the  university,  and  here  their 
separate  opinions  were  more  and  more  con- . 
firmed.  Jean  was,  and  remained,  a  detemiined 
unbeliever.  He  soon  became  a  warm  friend  of 
the  new  revolutionary  ideas  in  Church  and 
State — the  fruits  of  the  seed  sown  by  his 
feivourite  writers,  Yoltaire  and  Rousseaa. 
Heinrich,  on  the  contrary,  held  firmly  to  hii 
rehgion,  and  received  even  deeper  insight  into 
its  truth.  His  life  was  in  accordance  with  hit 
faith,  while  that  of  Jean,  although  he  shunned 
open  inmioralities,  was  by  no  means  to  be 
called  a  pure  one,  or  agreeable  to  the  require- 
ments of  Qod's  Word. 

As  both  friends  were  industrious  and 
talented,  they  passed  their  examination  at  the 
end  of  their  term  of  study  with  distinction. 
Heinrich  was  for  a  few  years  tutor  in  a  religionB 
nobleman's  family,  and  then,  aa  his  father  un- 
expectedly died,  he  was  ordained,  and  became 
his  successor.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a 
good  pastor,  like-minded  with  himself^  and 
with  her  and  his  mother  lived  a  quiet  life, 
devoted  to  God's  service.  In  his  parsonage,  in 
his  parish,  as  a  faithful  pastor,  as  a  friend  and 
counsellor,  as  a  diligent  visitor  and  good 
preacher,  he  was  universally  beloved  and  es- 
teemed. Jean  became  an  advocate,  and  withdrew 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  soon  spoken  of  as  a  first- 
rate  lawyer.  He  remained  unmarried.  He 
was  soon  led  astray  by  the  loose  morals  of  the 
gay  and  giddy  capital,  and  became  as  others 
there.  He  had  nothing  within  to  restrain  him. 
The  approbation  or  blame  of  the  world  he 
esteemed  more  than  that  of  his  own  conscience, 
the  rebukes  and  warnings  of  which  became 
ever  weaker  and  weaker,  till  they  at  last  became 
entirely  silent. 

So  was  it  with  both  when  the  seed  of  un- 
belief, which  had  long  since  sprung  up,  and  in 
France  had  flourished  so  well,  brought  its  fruit 
to  maturity  in  the  French  Revolution.  Jean 
Laforest,  the  respected  lawyer,  the  people's 
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Mend,  greeted  it  with  great  joy.  He  had  done 
all  he  oonld  to  promote  it,  and  hasten  its  out- 
break. The  social  ideas  and  theories  of  BooBseaa 
which  he  had  adopted  at  school  and  the  nni- 
Tersity  were  more  developed  in  him  now,  and 
they  seemed  to  him  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  people's  happiness,  for  which  he  was 
most  enthusiastic. 

"  No  more  tyrants,  no  more  priests  \*'  was  one 
of  his  &Yoarite  and  ofb-repeated  expressions. 
"Liberty  and  equality  for  all!  Therefore, 
away  with  the  king;  away  with  the  upper 
classes,  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  of  money ; 
away  with  the  so-called  clergy,  who  only  make 
the  people  stupid,  and  try  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance.  If  the  people  are  really  to  be 
happy  at  last,  there  should  be  no  other  class 
than  that  of  citizens." 

For  this  he  spoke — ^for  this  he  acted.  Being 
a  good  speaker,  he  was  one  of  the  first  orators 
in  the  clubs.  His  ambition  was  excessive.  The 
desire  of  shining,  and  winning  honour  and 
esteem  from  the  people,  urged  him  onwards ; 
and  when  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
was  only  desiring  the  good  of  the  nation,  it 
was  rather  his  own  good  which,  perhaps  un- 
known to  himself,  stood  always  before  him  in 
the  foreground. 

Called  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  soon 
became  one  of  its  most  prominent  members. 
When  Mirabeau  called  out  pathetically,  "Only 
to  bayonets  will  we  yield!"  he  was  the  first 
who  greeted  the  speaker  with  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause, and  supported  him  in  eloquent  words. 
Wherever  meetings  were  held  for  the  welfiare 
of  the  country,  he  was  certain  to  be  there,  the 
lovidest  and  the  boldest.  He  was  one  of  those 
who,  in  July,  1789,  donned  the  tricolour  cockade 
and  formed  the  National  Guard.  As  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Assembly,  he 
waa  chosen  to  be  a  leader  of  the  people.  At 
the  head  of  his  troop  he  helped  to  storm  the 
Bastille.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  pene- 
trated into  the  building;    and  then,  unlike 


others  who  animated  the  people  to  action,  and 
kept  away  themselves  when  the  time  to  act 
came,  he  was  never  wanting  in  personal 
courage.  His  finding  in  one  of  the  cells,  and 
liberating,  a  prisoner  who  had  been  in  solitary 
confinement  for  twenty-five  years,  without  6ver 
having  heard  of  what  crime  he  had  been  ac- 
cused—probably the  victim  of  mere  personal 
enmity  and  calxmmy — increased  his  popularity. 
The  people  cheered  him  loudly,  and  almost 
bore  him  in  their  arms.  But  he  was  danger- 
ously wounded  in  this  struggle,  and  bore  a  scar 
for  his  life  in  consequence.  When  the  mob, 
after  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  began  the 
work  of  destruction,  he  did  not  restrain  them, 
but  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  among  them ; 
and  during  the  assault  an  iron  window-bar 
thrown  down  from  above  struck  him  on  the 
forehead  and  shoulder,  so  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  It  was  a  wonder  that  he  was  not 
killed  on  the  spot.  Unconscious  and  bleeding, 
he  was  carried  away  and  given  into  the  care  of 
a  physician.  A  week  after,  however,  he  ap- 
peared again  with  bound-up  head  in  a  popular 
meeting,  and  was  received  with  loud  acclama- 
tions by  the  mob.  At  last  he  entered  the 
savage  Jacobin  Club,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  destruction  of  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  spared  no  means,  even  the  most  infiunous, 
to  attain  its  end.  Wearing  the  red  cap  of  liberty, 
he  might  often  be  seen  at  the  tribune,  from 
whence  in  eloquent  words  he  flattered  the  sove- 
reign people,  exhorting  them  to  the  destruction 
of  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood,  and  of  all 
distinction  of  classes,  so  that  all  might  have 
complete  equality.  Proceeding  fr^m  step  to 
step  on  the  downward  road  of  the  Revolution, 
we  see  him  at  last  in  connection  with  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  bloodthirsty  men  of  that 
time — Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre,  who 
thought  the  only  way  of  making  the  happiness 
of  the  x>eople  perfect  and  complete  was  by 
delivering  up  to  the  guillotine  and  the  execu- 
tioner all  who  did  not  think  as  they  did. 


{To  be  continued.) 


HUBfTEE'S    OBEEK;    OB,    THE    TWO    WIDOWS. 

A  TEUE  STORY  OF  THE  CANADAS.* 


It  is  now  forty  years  ago  that  the  two  mined 
block-houses,  the  decaying  beams  of  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  little  clearing  on 
Hunter's  Creek,  near  the  old  mill  dam,  were 


occupied  by  two  families.  The  one  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  near  the  group  of  scrubby  pines, 
belonged  to  Aaron  Hartley ;  the  other,  on  the 
low  ground  by  the  creek,  near  where  you  see 


*  The  facts  on  which  thia  sketch  was  founded  were  related  bj  an  old  American  mi^or,  who  said  "  he  knew  the  parties.' 
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the  birch  trees  was  inhabited  bj  one  Miles 
Bridge.  The  boundary  tree,  that  marked  the 
side  line  between  the  lots,  may  still  be  seen, 
though  the  blaze  on  the  old  hemlock  is  nearly 
worn-out. 

Miles  and  Aaron  were  good  neighbours,  on 
the  whole,  and  their  wives  the  best  friends  pos- 
sible. The  wonder,  indeed,  was  that  the  men 
agreed  so  well  together,  for  Miles  was  a  staunch 
O.  E.  Loyalist,  and  a  regular  Briton  in  all  his 
tastes,  and  feelings — aye,  and  in  his  prqudices 
too ;  while  Aaron  was  the  descendant  of  one  of 
the  old  New  England  Puritans,  and  a  devoted 
adherent  to  the  new  order  of  things  in  America. 
Sometimes  they  quarrelled  a  little  about  poli- 
tics, but  they  were  both  quiet,  good  men  on  the 
whole,  and  their  disputes  seldom  interfered  with 
their  neighbourly  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Most  people  thought  it  was  Aaron's  peace- 
loving  wife,  Thyrza,  who  made  things  go  on  so 
smoothly.  She  was  a  meek  and  holy-minded 
woman,  this  Thyrza  Hartley,  a  Christian  both 
in  heart  and  practice. 

It  was  God's  good  will  to  afflict  Aaron  Hart- 
ley with  a  long  and  sore  sickness,  which  wasted 
his  substance,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
During  his  illness.  Miles  and  his  family  showed 
much  kindness  and  sympathy  to  the  sufferer, 
and  after  death  to  his  sf)rrowiiig  ^idow. 

Thyrza  was  left  with  one  child,  a  lx>nny  little 
maiden,  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  She  was 
neither  like  her  mother  in  person  or  character, 
for  Thyrza  was  gentle  and  quiet,  and  there  was 
a  meek,  subdued  look  in  her  soft  hazel  eyes 
that  had  something  almost  heavenly  in  it ;  while 
the  young  Rachel  was  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
with  a  face  as  sunny  and  gay  as  bright  looks, 
and  blue  eyes,  and  a  light  heart  could  make  it ; 
but  she  was  vain  of  her  beauty,  and  wild  and 
wilful  in  temper.  Her  poor  father,  though  a 
sober-minded  man,  had  been  all  too  proud  of 
his  little  daughter,  and  Bachel's  vanity  and 
waywardness  often  caused  a  pang  of  anxious 
foreboding  to  the  heart  of  her  m<.»ther. 

It  was  just  a  year  after  Aaron  Hartley's  death, 
and  Thyrza  was  making  up  her  mind  to  gather 
all  she  possesseii  of  worldly  gear  together  and 
sell  them,  that  she  might  journey  back  to  her 
own  people  in  New  Hampshire ;  but  her  good 
heart  climg  to  the  old  log-house  and  its  little 
clearing  and  the  garden— all  made  by  the  in- 
dostxy  of  him  whose  bones  lay  silently  moulder- 
ing beneath  the  elms  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
die  leKred  to  nndertake  so  long  a  joiumey  alone, 
irift  no  one  to  guide  her.  The  country  was 
,  and  not  safe  for  an  unpro- 


tected female  to  travel  thzoogh;  though  in 
truth  I  believe  that  God  helps  the  weak  wha% 
the  strong  are  left  to  battle  with  danger.  Per- 
haps it  is  that  women,  knowing  their  own  weak- 
ness, cast  themselves  and  their  borden  upcm  the 
Lord,  and  He  caretii  for  them. 

About  this  time.  Miles  Bridge's  cattle  were 
lost  in  the  woods.  Many  days  paaaed*  but  th€j 
did  not  return ;  and  Mary,  who  was  an  anxioos 
woman  for  the  live  stock  of  the  form,  fretted  a 
great  deal  at  the  absence  of  her  cows,  ior  she 
was  afraid  they  would  be  spoiled  by  remaining 
,  unmilked  for  so  long  a  time.  Miles  had  been 
out  several  days  in  search  of  them,  and  little 
Anne  and  her  brother  Michael  had  searched 
the  clearings  and  all  around  day  after  day  to 
no  purpose. 

The  children  had  just  taken  their  breskfut, 

,  and  Mary  was  urging  Michael  to  Start  again, 

'  when  Bachel  Hartley  came  in  to  return  a  bsg 

j  of  meal  which  her  mother  had  borrowed  some 

weeks  before. 

'*No  word  of  the  cows,  neighboor?"  said 
Bachel,  as  she  marked  the  troubled  look  that 
Mary  wore. 

'*  No,  child,  none ;  and  I  am  thinking  that 
small  will  be  the  store  of  winter  butter  I  shall 
be  making  after  this."  said  Mary.  **I  would 
give  any  one  a  York  shilling  l7|d.)  if  tiiey  oonld 
tell  me  of  them.  Kay,  if  I  had  them  safe  in  th« 
clearing,  I  would  make  it  a  whole  quarter  dollar, 
scarce  as  money  is  with  me,'*  and  she  took  the 
coin  from  her  little  leather  purse,  and  held  it 
up  as  she  spoke. 

Bachel  nodded,  and  shook  her  bright  ootIb 
at  the  sight  of  the  silver. 

**  And  that,"  she  said.  **  with  what  I  have  got 
laid  by,  would  nearly  buy  a  new  ribbon  for  my 
bonnet." 

I  was  by  at  the  time  she  ssid  this,  and  eooM 
not  help  remarking  the  flush  ol  antidpated 
pleasure  that  brightened  up  her  che^. 

**  Oh.  Bachel."  I  said,  "  my  girl,  what  would 
your  mother  say  to  such  vanities?" 

But  the  vain  child  laughed,  and  said,  "  Thoe 
was  no  harm  in  a  new  ribbon,  honestly  come 
by." 

'*  Now."  said  she.  *'  Anne  and  Michael,  I  wiU 

,  be  with  you  in  five  minutes,  and  I  am  deter- 

I  mined,  after  we  start,  not  to  return  till  the 

cows  are  found.     You  can  each  take  a  piece  of 

bread  in  ytuir  hands,  for  we  may  not  be' bock 

till  evening.    Mary  Bridge,  you  will  not  forget 

1  the  money  if  we  find  the  cattle?"  and  oflPian 

the  giddy  girL 
I       '^Go  thy  iv-ays,  Bachel,  for  a  giddy,  good- 
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n&tnred  thing,"  eaid  Mary,  as  she  watched  the 
light  form  of  Rachel  ranning  like  a  deer  up  the 
hill-path  to  her  mother's  door.  Her  step  was 
slower  as-  she  came  back,  and  I  saw  Thyrza  at 
the  stoup,  following  her  with  her  eyes;  and 
little  did  the  poor  widow  think  how  long  her 
weary  eyes  would  watch  and  weep  in  vain  for 
that  beloved  child's  return. 

Well,  after  the  children  were  away,  poor 
Mary's  mind  seemed  ill  at  ease;  and  often, 
daring  the  course  of  the  day,  she  woidd  walk 
to  the  end  of  the  garden  fence  and  look  towards 
ilie  bush,  and  listen  for  the  cattle-bell  or  the 
sound  of  the  children's  voices;  but  they  came 
not ;  the  evening  shut  in,  and  no  word  of  them. 

The  loss  of  the  cows  now  seemed  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  loss  of  the  children. 
Thyrza,  too,  had  been  over  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  to  inquire  if  any  tidings  had 
been  heard  of  her  child.  At  last  the  alarm  be- 
came general,  and  many  of  the  neighbours  came 
to  assist  in  the  search  with  torches  and  lanterns. 
Maiy  rushed  tip  and  down  the  pasture  fidd 
like  a  distracted  woman,  that  sad  night.  Thyrza 
sat  still,  and  wept,  and  prayed  for  strength  to 
bear  this  bitter  trial — the  loss  of  her  only  child. 

The  long  night  wore  away,  and  still  no  word 
of  the  wanderers.  Think  of  the  agonizing  suf- 
ferings of  the  unhappy  parents  when  another 
dsy  passed  over,  and  still  the  children  came 
not.  At  the  close  of  that  evening  the  distant 
tmkling  of  a  cattle-bell  was  heard,  and  Mary 
flew  to  the  fence  with  a  wild  scream  of  joy. 
The  cattle  truly  were  there ;  but  her  eye  wan- 
dered in  vain  in  search  of  the  children. 

"  Surely  they  wiU  soon  be  here,"  she  said,  and 
sat  down  on  the  grass  to  watch  for  them ;  but 
night  closed  in  dark  and  rainy,  and  she  re- 
turned sick  at  heart,  and,  casting  herself  across 
the  knees  of  the  afflicted  widow,  she  said, 

"I  shall  see  them  no  more;  and  you  also 
have  I  bereaved  of  your  only  one — ^wretched 
woman  that  I  am ! " 

But  Thyrza  did  not  reproach  her,  for  she  saw 
her  trouble  was  already  greater  than  she  could 
bear. 

The  dark  recesses  of  the  woods  blazed  with 
many  torches  that  night,  for  the  country  round 
was  roused,  and  no  exertions  were  spared  by 
young  or  old  to  restore  the  lost  ones,  dead  or 
alive,  to  their  sorrowing  friends ;  but  it  was  aU 
to  no  purpose,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the 
search  was  given  up  in  hopeless  despair.  Miles 
Bridge  never  was  the  same  man  after  the  loss 
of  his  children.  He  paid  little  heed  to  his  farm, 
his  fences  fell  into  ruin,  and  "  breachy  cattle  " 


destroyed  his  standing  corn ;  he  hardly  cared 
to  gather  in  the  ripening  harvest.  He  laboured 
listlessly,  like  a  man  without  hope  or  object — 
for  indeed  those  for  whose  sake  he  had  laboured 
were  lost  to  him.  He  seemed  to  think  it  little 
mattered  how  fast  he  went  the  way  of  all  flesh. 
Before  the  forest  grew  green  again,  Miles 
Bridge  was  laid  in  the  cold  grave. 

I  had  occasion  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  for 
two  years  and  upwards,  and  when  I  returned  I 
found  that  Miles  was  dead,  and  that  the  two 
widows,  drawn  together  by  one  common  lot  of 
afiOiction,  had  let  their  land,  or  shares,  to  a 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  both 
inhabiting  one  dwelling. 

All  hope  of  the  lost  children's  return  had  long 
vanished  from  the  minds  of  aU  reasonable  peo- 
ple ;  but  in  the  heart  of  Mary  it  burned  like  an 
imextinguishable  and  living  spark.  Amid  the 
depth  of  her  afflictions  (and  many  had  fallen 
upon  her  since  that  day),  the  thought  that  she 
should  one  day  fold  her  lost  children  to  her 
desolate  heart  sustained  her. 

"I  shall  yet  behold  them,"  she  would  say, 
**  before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen." 

The  neighbours  would  answer  with  looks  of 
pity  or  incredulity.  Some,  more  stern,  strove  to 
tear  the  delusion  of  hope  from  her  heart,  and 
chid  her  harshly,  bidding  her  *'take  her  sore 
affliction  as  a  punishment  from  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  for  her  sins." 

"  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all,"  she  would 
say  in  the  bitterness  6f  her  spirit ; ."  even  like 
Job's  are  ye ;  but  it  pleased  Grod  to  comfort  the 
sorely  afflicted  man ;  and  He  will  comfort  me, 
even  in  His  own  time." 

And  so  she  would  busy  herself  about  her 
household  matters,  and  take  no  further  heed  of 
those  about  her.  At  last  the  neighbours  left 
her  to  her  vain  fancies,  for  they  thought  sorrow 
had  turned  her  brain.  But  while  the  poor  for- 
lorn creature  met  with  little  sympathy  from 
those  around  her,  there  was  one  Mthful  heart 
that  shared  in  all  her  griefs,  and  tended,  and 
watched,  and  soothed  her  unsettled  mind  with 
the  tender  care  of  a  sister — ^for  she  was  a  sister 
in  affliction,  since  the  same  sad  cause  had  made 
both  their  hearts  desolate. 

Thyrza,  in  the  meekness  of  her  devout  heart, 
took  her  trials  as  chastenings  at  the  hand  of 
the  Lord ;  and  when  she  spoke  of  her  lost  ones 
she  would  say,  in  the  words  of  David, 

"I  may  go  to  her, hut  she  cannot  return  to  me." 

And  she  took  Mary  to  her  own  home,  and 
was  to  her  a  friend  and  counsellor,  to  lead  her 
thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven. 
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"  fehe  ia  more  wretclied  than  I  am,"  she  would 
observe  of  Mary,  "  for  she  adds  reproach  for 
my  bereavement  to  her  own  griefs ;  bat  fax  be 
it  from  me  to  break  the  bruised  reed." 

And  this  good  woman  listened  to  poor  Mary 
with  gentle  kindness,  while  she  feared  to  encou- 
rage hopes  so  wild  and  unlikely  to  be  realized ; 
but  sometimes  she  thought  that  these  hopes  of 
Maiy  were  like  heavenly  visitors,  sent  to  recon- 
cile her  to  life,  and  speak  peace  to  her  in  her 
sorrows,  without  which  she  might  have  sunk 
utterly  under  the  withering  influence  of  de- 
spair. 

Five  years  had  passed  away  since  the  loss  of 
the  children.  Rachel  would  have  been  a  fine 
young  woman,  nearly  nineteen,  had  she  been 
living,  and  Michael  a  lad  of  seventeen;  little 
Anne  younger  by  two  ftdl  years;  and  Mary 
would  often  picture  them  to  herself,  and  fancy 
she  could  imagine  exactly  what  the  children 
would  have  been  had  they  grown  up.  A 
change  had  come  over  Mary  lately,  not  un- 
noticed by  her  Mend.  Her  steps  became  more 
feeble,  her  voice  lower,  and  broken;  and  she 
often  spoke  of  weariness  and  languor  stealing 
over  her ;  bo  that  her  household  labour  became 
a  task,  and  chiefly  devolved  upon  Thyrza,  who 
redoubled  her  kind  attention  to  spare  her  any 
bodily  fatigue,  for  she  thought  the  poor  pilgrim 
was  fest  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  her  earthly 
journey ;  and  she  noticed,  too,  that  she  dwelt 
longer  and  more  frequently  on  heavenly  than 
earthly  hopes. 

One  morning  —  it  was  just  about  noontide, 
at  that  season  when  the  gorgeous  tints  of  our 
forest  trei'S  are  at  their  brightest,  when  the 
nights  are  frosty,  and  the  days  warm  and  even 
sultry — Mary  begged  Thyrza  to  lead  her  out 
into  the  stoup,  where,  seated  in  a  high  pillow- 
backed  staw  chair  (such  as  the  Irish  straw 
chair-makers  manufacture),  she  could  enjoy 
the  soft  sunny  air,  and  look  abroad  upon  the 
glorious  colours  of  the  changing  trees  that 
clothed  the  swelling  hills  beyond  the  little  set- 
tlement. 

"  Mary,"  said  Thyrza,  as  she  settled  a  fur 
pillow  at  the  back  of  the  poor  invalid's  chair, 
"  you  are  more  feverish  to-day.  Tour  hand  is 
hotter  than  usual." 

"  I  fed  a  restlessness  of  spirit,"  Mary  replied, 
**  iliat  I  can  hardly  describe,  such  as  I  have  not 
felt  for  m&ny  months.  What  does  it  mean, 
Thyrza  P  *'  Then,  answering  herself,  she  added, 
presaing  her  hand  tightly  on  her  heart,  "  It  is 
\  old  eompliunt,  *  hope  deferred,  that  maketh 
the  heart/     I  had  thought  this  foolish 


longing  after  earthly  things  had  been  quelled 
within  me ;  but  the  fire  was  only  smothered,— 
it  bums — bums  here." 

Thyrza  sighed,  and  gently  whi^)ered  to  her, 
"  My  poor  friend,  lift  up  your  heart  in  prayer 
to  Him  who  knoweth  and  pitieth  yonr  weak- 
ness. This,  Mary,"  she  added,  more  gravely, 
''  is  a  temptation  and  a  snare  from  the  evil  one, 
to  draw  off  your  thoughts  and  affections  from 
bettor  things." 

Mary  seemed  to  hear  without  heeding  her 
friend's  words;  for,  suddenly  grasping  her 
hand,  she  said,  "  Thyrza,  I  shall  see  my  chil- 
dren.   I  know  and  feel  I  shall." 

"  Aye,  Mary,  if  it  be  the  Lord's  pleasure,  in 
heaven,"  replied  Thyrza,  looking  upwards. 

"Nay,  even  here  upon  earth,  on  this  very 
spot."  The  compassionato  Thyrza  shook  her 
head,  while  tears  gathered  in  her  moumfol 
eyes,  as  she  gazed  sorrowfully  on  the  fond  and 
faded  being  before  her. 

"  Surely,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  her  reason  is 
wavering ;  or  it  may  be  that  she  has  seen  some 
vision  of  her  lost  children.  I  have  heard  of 
such  visitings  before  death." 

By  degrees  she  strove  to  turn  her  thoughts 
into  other  channels.  She  talked  of  the  warm 
air  and  the  beautiful  scene  before  them;  hut 
the  mind  of  the  sick  woman  seemed  abstracted, 
and  her  restless  eye  wandered  continually  along 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  as  if  in  search  of  some 
lost  but  expected  object. 

The  sun  had  reached  its  meridian  height, 
and  poured  a  strong  flood  of  light  upon  the 
hill  round  which  the  road  wound,  that  led  finom 
the  pine- wood  beyond. 

Suddenly  a  figure  emerged  from  the  wood, 
and  the  fliash  of  light  from  the  barrel  of  the 
rifle  carried  by  a  young  man,  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  an  Indian  hunter,  attracted  the  eye  of 
the  invalid.  A  few  steps  in  the  rear  of  the 
young  T»f>i«-Ti  were  two  females,  wrapped  in 
dark  cloth  mantles  bordered  with  red,  wrapped 
on  one  side,  and  falling  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  displaying  the  scarlet  leggings  pertaining 
to  the  costume  of  the  Indian  women  at  that 
time.  The  taller  of  the  two  held  by  the  hand 
a  child,  apparently  about  two  or  ihree  years 
old,  which,  however,  she  soon  transferred, 
squaw  fashion,  to  her  back.  The  young  hunter 
wore  the  blanket  coat  and  red  worsted  sash 
adopted  even  in  those  days  by  the  Indian  tribes 
who  were  accustomed  to  trading  with  the  white 
settlers. 

The  party  first  bent  their  etepa  to  the  cottage 
near  the  creek,  where  they  appeared  to  linger 
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and  look  round  them  with  curiosity  and  doubt ; 
but  as  they  ascended  the  path  that  wound  up 
the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  Mary's  eyes  became 
riveted  upon  them  with  intense  earnestness. 

"Why  do  you  tremble  and  quiver  all  over 
thus,  my  poor  Mary  P"  said  her  fiiend,  anxiously 
remarking  the  agitation  that  shook  the  frame 
of  the  sick  creature. 

"Thyrza!  Thyrza!"  she  said,  in  hollow, 
smothered  tones,  "what  mean  these  strange 
yearnings  that  shake  my  frame  P  These  are 
those  that  I  have  watched  and  longed  for  with 
a  mother's  hope— yea,  more  than  a  mother's 
hope." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  as  she  spoke,  and 
stood  with  her  arms  stretched  out  as  if  to  em- 
brace the  strangers  as  they  drew  near.  Thyrza 
noticed  that,  though  their  dress  and  carriage 
were  those  of  the  children  of  the  forest,  the 
roseate  blood  of  Europe  mantled  in  their  cheeks, 
and  the  &ir  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  elder 
female  contradicted  her  Indian  dress. 

The  young  hunter  came  forward,  and  asked 
for  a  cup  of  water, "  for,"  said  he,  "  we  have 
travelled  far,  and  are  in  want  of  food  and 
water." 

The  cup  of  water  was  filled,  and  given  with  a 
murmured  blessing  by  the  hand  of  Thyrza,  as 
she  scanned  with  curious  eye  the  European 
features  of  the  strangers. 

**  Are  ye  from  the  Credit  P"  she  said,  address- 
ing the  young  man. 

"  We  are  from  Lake  Huron,"  he  replied. 
"  We  are  strangers.  Can  you  give  these  women 
shelter  for  the  night  P" 

"  We  are  two  lone  women,"  replied  Thyrza, 
evasively;  "and  she  is  sick  unto  death,"  she 
added,  lowering  her  voice. 

"  What  ails  her  P"  asked  the  stranger,  turn- 
ing an  eye  of  troubled  inquiry,  now  for  the  first 
time,  upon  the  invalid. 

"  A  broken  heart.  She  lost  her  children 
some  five  years  ago.  One  sad  day  saw  us  both 
childless." 

"  Did  your  children  die  of  disease— by  fever 
— or  by  accident  P"  asked  the  elder  female,  now 
pressing  forward. 

"Nay,"  said  Thyrza,  "they  perished  by  a 
yet  sadder  death  than  these — they  were  lost  in 
the  depths  of  yonder  gloomy  forest." 

"  My  mother !    they  were  preserved  by  a 


merciful  Providence  to  return  to  you,  and  bless 
your  eyes  once  more,"  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Rachel,  as  she  cast  herself  weeping  into  the 
arms  of  her  wondering  parent. 

"  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,"  murmured  the  dying  Mary,  as  she 
sank  into  the  arms  of  her  two  children. 

She  had  waited,  as  it  were,  for  this  moment 
of  overpowering  happiness ;  but  its  joy  was  too 
great  for  her  weak  frame,  and  s}ie  only  lived 
to  bless  her  children.  Her  remains  were  laid 
by  their  hands  in  the  grave  beside  her  poor 
husband. 

Thyrza  had  many  years  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness in  store,  and  was  a  second  mother  to  the 
children  of  her  lost  friend;  and  when  they 
married  and  settled  in  Hie,  she,  with  her 
widowed  daughter  and  the  little  child,  left  the 
Canadas,  and  returned  to  their  native  country. 

All  I  know  of  the  wanderings  of  the  young 
people  was  this,  that  they  were  found  on  the 
third  day  after  they  were  lost,  not  far  frxmi.the 
river  Credit,  by  a  party  of  Lidians,  who,  unable 
or  unwilling  to  take  any  trouble  about  restoring 
them  to  their  distant  homes,  carried  them  away 
with  them  fatr  to  the  westward ;  and  they  lived 
with  these  people,  learning  their  language,  and 
sharing  their  wild  wandering  mode  of  liSfe,  but 
ever  remembering  the  lost  home  of  their  youth 
with  sad  regrets.  The  beauty  of  the  fiur 
Rachel  won  her  much  regard,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year  she  was  married,  by  a  French  mission- 
ary, to  the  son  of  a  chief  of  one  of  the  Huron 
tribes.  The  sight  of  a  party  of  English  fnr- 
traders  awakened  aU  the  love  of  home  4nd 
parents  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  exiles.  Rachel, 
though  a  mother,  was  now  a  widow,  for  her 
husband  had  died  of  a  fierce  lake  fever  shortly 
after  she  had  given  birth  to  her  second  child, 
which  also  died ;  and  under  the  guidance  ci  the 
fur-traders,  who  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  their  singular  situation,  they  had  returned 
back,  by  a  long  and  devious  way,  to  the  hom< 
from  which  they  had  so  long  been  separated. 

Such,  in  point  of  foct,  was  the  history  of 
these  young  wanderers.  There  are  few  now 
that  remember  the  circumstances,  for  strangers 
fill  the  place  they  once  occupied,  and  the  old 
block -houses  are  fallen  to  decay,  and  I  only  am 
left  of  all  whom  they  once  knew  as  friends  in 
the  place. 
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OUB    FAVOUBITE    SONG    BIBDS. 


BY  COLIN  HIGHTON. 


IV.   THE   NIGHTINGALE. 


"  Sweet  bird !  that  kindly  perching  near, 
Poureat  thy  plaints  melodious  in  mine  ear; 
Not,  like  base  worldlings,  tutored  to  forego 
The  melancholy  haunts  of  woe ; 
Thanks  for  thy  sorrow-soothing  strain.** 

Shaw. 

"  Aunt  Mary,'*  said  Annie,  "  did  I  not  hear 
you  tell  Tnammg.  that  you  had  never  heard  a 
nightingale  sing  until  you  came  here  ?  Have 
you  no  nightingales  near  your  home  P" 

"  No,"  replied  her  aunt ;  **  nightingales  never  ! 
visit  our  part  of  the  country ;  indeed,  there  are  | 
many  parts  of  England  in  which  they  are 
seldom  if  ever  heard.  One  never  hears  of  them 
in  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  They  are  most 
common  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties 
of  England,  but  are  rarely  heard  as  fer  west  as 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  I  believe  they  are 
found  about  Doncaster,  but  in  no  other  part  of 
Yorkshire.  To  the  Channel  Islands  they  are 
quite  strangers— perhaps  because  there  they 
would  find  but  little  of  that  cover  in  which  they 
delight  to  conceal  themselves  when  pouring 
forth  their  melodious  strains.  Nightingales 
abound  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
are  even  found  as  for  north  as  Sweden  and 
Russia,  but  they  never  appear  to  winter  in  any 
of  these  countries.  They  do  not  stay  in  Africa, 
but  may  at  all  times  be  seen  in  India,  Persia, 
China,  and  Japan." 

"  How  long  do  they  stay  in  England  ?"  asked 
Donald. 

"  They  are  birds  of  passage,  and  arrive  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  which  they 
frequent  about  the  beginning  of  April,  return- 
ing, as  is  supposed,  to  the  distant  regions  of 
Asia  towards  lie  end  of  the  summer. 

"Nightingales  are  solitary  in  their  habits, 
never  associating  in  flocks,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  small  birds.  Their  »ote  is  soft,  vai-ious, 
and  interrupted  by  frequent  pauses.  It  is  the 
favourite  amongst  our  song-birds — the  more  so, 
perhaps,  because  it  sings  at  a  time  when  all  the 
rest  are  silent,  and  every  melodious  sound  is 
heard  to  advantage.  For  weeks  together,  if 
undisturbed,  the  nightingale  will  sit  on  the 
same  tree,  beginning  its  song  in  the  evening, 
and,  with  short  interruptions,  continuing  it 
throughout  the  night." 


"Where  do  they  build  their  nests! 
Arthur. 

"  Generally  in  the  lower  part  of  a  th 

or  hedge,  but  sometimes  on  the  groun 

nest  is  composed  of  dry  grass,  moss,  ani 

and  is  lined  with  hair,  down,  and  o1 

substances.    It  is  always  carefully  co 

Indeed  this  bird  seems  usually  to  shun 

tion,  for  even  when  pouring  forth  its  1 

song,  it  stations  itself  in  the  thickest  <n 

"  The  eggs,  about  four  or  five  in  nun 

of  a  greenish -brown  colour.    Whilst  th 

continues  sitting  on  them,  her  mate,  at 

'  distance,  entertains  her  with   his   d 

,  melody,  at  the  same  time  giving  her 

I  of  the  approach  of  danger.    As  soon, 

as  the  young  birds  are  hatched,  the  ni^ 

leaves  off  singing,  and  assists  her  in  i 

I  food  for  them.     His  note  is  then  b 

'  croak,  varied    occasionally   with    a 

I  noise ;  the  first  is  considered  to  be  mc 

i  warning,  and  the  last  as  a  defiance." 

I       "  Do  nightingales  feed  on  insects  ?  " 

I  Annie. 

I       "  They  prefer  insects,  small  worms, 
of  ants,  but  will  sometimes  feed  on 
various  kinds. 

"  A  nightingale's  nest  may  be  easily 
observing  the  place  where  the  male  i 
leaving  two  or  three  meal-worms  (s 
maggot  found  in  flour)  on  a  neighbou 
where  he  may  see  them.  He  will  then 
seize  them,  and  carry  them  off  to  his  i 
"  At  one  time  it  was  supposed 
nightingale  was  a  melancholy  bird,  th 
such  a  mistake  could  have  arisen  is  < 
imagine,  unless  from  its  solitary  h 
love  of  the  night.  That  it  is  a  d 
evident,  for  no  bird  sings  when  i 
Coleridge  in  the  following  lines  allu* 
popular  delusion : — 

**  *  And  hark !  the  nightingale  begins  its 
Most  musical,  "  most  melancholy  **  bi 
A  "melancholy"  bird!  Oh,  idle  thoi 
In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy 

'Tis  the  merry  nightingale. 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipi 
With  fast,  thick  warble,  his  delicious 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
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J  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
chant,  and  disburden  his  full  soul 
music/ 

-mans  ftilly  appreciate  the  music  of 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  when  the 
thorities,  under  pecuniary  pressure, 
to  cut  down  certain  trees  neai* 
tiich  were  frequented  by  nightin- 
armed  citizens  purchased  the  trees 
>  save  the  birds,  and  keep  their 

you  tell  us  a  story  about  a  nightin- 

d  Donald. 

^ou  would  like  one  in  verse." 

e  party  assured  Miss  Orofton  that 

it  they  should  Hke  that  even  better 

1  prose,  as  it  would  be  a  change. 

:>re  proceeded  to  repeat   to  them 

lie  of  the  "  Nightingale   and   the 
> , 

Qgale,  that  all  day  long 

}red  the  village  with  hus  song, 


Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended, 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended, 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might. 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite  ; 
When,  looking  eagerly  around. 
He  spied  far  off,  ui)on  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark. 
And  knew  the  glowworm  by  his  spark  ; 
So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent, 
Harangu'd  him  thus,  right  eloquent : 
*  Did  you  admire  my  lamp,*  quoth  he, 
'  As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy. 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 
Ab  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For  'twas  the  selfsame  Power  Divine 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine, 
That  you  with  music,  I  with  light, 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night.' 
The  songster  heard  his  short  oration, 
And,  warbling  out  his  approbation. 
Released  him  as  my  story  tells. 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else." 


"LOVE    OUE    ABfOTHEB." 


.m  of  music  heard  in  heaven, 
llelujahs  loud  and  long, 
n  lyres  and  seraph  choirs, 
11  the  bliss  of  angel  song ; 
rich  strain  and  raptured  flow 
)Our  around  the  mighty  throne, 
3  key-note  touched  below, 
Jesus  said,  in  gentle  tone, 

**Love  one  another." 

Lly  picture  future  homes 
a  there  shall  never  more  be  night ; 
rstal  walls  and  azure  domes 
i  in  the  flood  of  glory's  light. 


We  hope  to  walk  the  star-paved  ground, 
And  reach  **  a  mansion  high  and  pure ;" 

But  this  plain  comer-stone  is  found 
Fixed  here  to  make  that  mansion  sure^ 

"  Love  one  another." 

Blest  truth,  and  taught  by  God's  own  Son, 

The  type  of  truth  and  human  good ; 
The  holy,  wise,  child-hearted  One, 

Who  sealed  His  mission  with  His  blood. 
When  scoffers  led  Him  forth  to  die. 

No  hate,  no  vengeance  filled  His  breath ; 
**  Father,  forgive  them,"  was  His  cry, 

Still  teaching  in  His  hour  of  death, 

**Love  one  another." 


<I^aui{sfrijmth^  go^jhef  ^atur^:  ^^smjlhi^^arrathn 


BALHOBAL,    BBAEMAB,    AND    PEB-SIDE. 

BY  THE  BBT.  JOHN  CUHHINO,  D.D.,  F.B.B.B. 


Dee-sibe  is  not  yet  a  watering-place.  From 
Aberdeen  to  Ballater,  Balmoral,  and  Braemar, 
the  footprints  of  the  genuine  Londoner  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  mountains,  glens,  and 
rivers,  and  eren  the  heather,  retain  all  the 
freshness  of  the  days  of  Mar,  M*Farquhar,  and 
the  son  of  Robert  the  Great. 

Strange  scenes,  events,  and  changes  have 
swept  over  these  hills  in  the  course  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  The  Farquharsons  of  Inver- 
cauld  still  occupy  the  seat  of  their  ancient 
forefathers.  But  tiie  Durwards,  the  M*Intoshes, 
the  McGregors  of  Ballochbuie,  the  Chmmiings, 
and  the  Gk>rdon8,  are  broken,  dispersed,  or 
extinct.  The  Earl  of  Mar  raised  the  standard 
of  Prince  Charlie,  in  1715,  at  Braemar,  and  the 
hole  in  the  rock  in  which  he  fixed  the  pole 
remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  inn  at  Castle- 
ton  to  this  day.  The  lofty  mountains,  far 
stretching  forests  of  pine  and  birch,  and  dark 
ravines  and  mountain  corries,  and  wooded 
glens  and  rivers,  make  up  what  all  must  admit 
to  be  a  magnificent  country. 

Lochnagar  rises  dark,  and  yet  glorious,  not 
many  miles  to  the  west  of  Balmoral,  and  from 
the  Braemar  side  may  be  approached  by  Loch 
Callater,  or,  still  better,  by  the  picturesque  fails 
of  the  Garawalt,  or  rough  stream.  Beyond 
the  Linn  of  Dee,  and  on  the  Caimgorum  range, 
rises,  in  vast  and  imposing  majesty,  Ben- 
Muich-Dhui,  or  the  mountain  of  the  black 
boar,  which  disputes  with  Ben  Nevis  the  Scotch 
mountain  supremacy.  The  falls  of  Coich  and 
of  the  beautiful  Corriemulzie  are  well-known 
and  great  attractions.  What  renders  these 
scenes  supremely  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
every  spot  is  associated  with  a  name,  an  exploit, 
a  tragedy,  or  a  battle. 

Balmoral,  which  means  the  town  of  the  great 
lime-kiln,  occupies  a  very  beautiful  plateau  at 
the  bend  of  the  Dee,  but  it  does  not  repose 
amid  the  vastest  and  grandest  hills.  The  castle 
is  a  very  imposing  edifice,  of  the  old  Scotch 
baronial  style,  and  harmonizes  well  with  the 
surrounding  scenes.    Nearly  opposite   is  the 


pariah  church  of  Crathie,  %,€,,  the  "stony] 
in  which  royalty  worships  according  t 
simple  forms  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

"  Black's  Piotuess<)ttb  Toitbist  of 
LAND  "*  gives  the  following  interesting  at 
of  the  Scottish  summer  residence  of  H€ 
jesty  :— 

"  The  property  of  Balmoral  was  purchased 
late  James  Earl  of  Fife  fix)m  the  Farquhar 
Inverey,  who  had  long  possessed  it.  In  1836, 
Sir  Robert  Gordon,  brother  to  the  late  Earl  ol 
deen,  obtained  from  the  trustees  of  the  Eail  of 
lease  of  the  whole  lands,  game,  fishing,  &c., 
period  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  by  him  the 
house  of  Balmoral  was  built  as  a  shooting^lodge 
reversion  of  the  lease  was  purchased  ia  1848 
lamented  Prince  (Consort,  and  in  1862  die  fts 
of  the  estate  was  purchased  from  the  Fi&  (mil 
£32,000. 

"As  the  old  castle  did  not  affi»diwiiBcSwife<» 
dation  for  the  Boyal  Family  during  ibm  io 
visit  to  Scotland,  His  Royal  "BTigbwag^  mol 
erect  the  present  new  and  commodieiia  bmUinJ; 
contract  was  entered  into  on  tiie  eve  of  tiie  C 
war.  On  the  war  breaking  oat,  the  price  of  m 
advanced,  and  the  contractor  had  every  proe 
losing  by  the  undertaking.  When  this  wai 
known  to  the  Prince,  he  not  only  took  the  cont 
the  builder*8  hands,  but  offered  to  pay  him  a 
money  as  superintendent  of  the  works,  and  ful 
to  all  the  men  he  might  employ.  Nor  was  t 
Whilst  the  building  was  being  erected,  a  & 
sumed  the  workshops,  and  the  workmen  lost 
siderable  sum  of  money  which  they  had  lai^ 
their  chests  as  savings.  The  Prince,  on  heari: 
requested  the  foreman  to  make  a  statement  of  \h 
losses,  and  then  paid  the  whole  amount,  with 
prcssion  of  his  kind  sympathy  for  the  welfaire  o 
selves  and  families. 

**  The  new  castlo  stands  on  the  same  level 
old  residence,  but  nearer  to  the  margin  of  tk 
which  here,  in  a  semicircle,  sweeps  the  base 
moimtain    range    of  Craig-an-Gowan,   and  £ 

*  All  tonrists  in  Scotland  should  obtain  this  a» 
Pictorial  Guide.  Indeed,  to  all  readers  the  Tofai 
prove  deeply  interesting.  By  the  oonrtesy  of  the  pa 
we  are  enabled  to  give  a  spedmen  of  the  illostcatiaoi 
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large  peninsula,  \lie  plateau  of  which  affords  the 
most  perfect  privacy  for  the  retirement  of  the  Royal 
Family.  The  huilding  is  of  the  Scottish  baronial 
stylo  of  architecture,  modified  in  some  of  its  de- 
tails 80  as  to  combine  the  more  bold  and  prominent 
features  of  the  ancient  stronghold  with  the  more 
domestic  character  of  modem  civilization.  The 
design  consists  oT  two  separate  blocks  of  buildings 
connected  by  wings,  at  the  east  angle  of  which  the 
massiTe  tower,  thirty-five  feet  square,  rises  to  the 
height  of  eighty  feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  turret 
with  circular  staircase,  rising  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  From  the 
summit  of  this  tower  the  mountain,  scenery  is  seen  to 
great  advantage.  The  royal  department  of  the  building 
occupies  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  facing  the  south. 


are  spacious  and  most  commodious  apartments.  The 
private  rooms  of  the  Queen  firont  the  west,  and  look 
up  the  valley  of  the  Dee  on  the  wild  x>ass  of  Inver- 
cauld,  with  its  overhanging  cli^.  Other  apartments 
looking  to  the  south,  where  the  lawn  stretches  out  to 
the  foot  of  Craig-an-Gowan,  command  an  extensive 
view  of  the  deer  forest  of  Ballochbowie,  and  rooms  on 
the  north  side  look  on  a  scene  in  which  the  pastoral 
and  the  romantic  are  blended. 

*'  The  furnishings  of  the  royal  apartments  are  of  the 
plainest  and  most  substantial  character.  All  the  ap- 
pointments are  distinguished  by  that  simplicity  of 
style  and  purity  of  taste  for  which  the  Royal  Family 
are  so  remarkable.  The  carpets  are  of  clan  tartan, 
which  is  the  prevailing  pattern  of  the  draiitdng-room 
furnishings,  and  wherever  an  omomont-is  necessary  to 
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the  north,  and  the  west.  The  entrance  porch  is  on 
the  south  side,  where  the  architectiire  is  of  the 
simplest  and  plainest  description,  while  that  of  the 
west  and  north  *  presents  carved  corbellings,  rope, 
riband,  and  other  mouldings — characteristic  features 
of  the  baronial  style.  The  stones  are  from  a  granite 
quarry  on  the  property,  remarkably  pure ;  and  being 
smoothly  dressed  in  ashler  work,  the  castle,  at  a 
distance,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  hewn  out  of  one  of  the 
huge  granite  rocks  which  here  and  there,  in  this  part 
of  Scotland,  stand  like  solitary  giants  in  the  plains. 

"  Entering  by  the  main  porch,  the  hall  opens  to  the 
corridor,  which  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  building, 
from  which  the  grand  staircase  conducts  to  the  royal 
private  apartments  on  the  first  floor.  The  dining- 
room,  drawing-room,  and  library,  on  the  ground  floor, 


round  off  an  angle  or  soften  a  projection,  the  flower  of 
the  Scottish  thistle  is  used.  The  furniture  is  of 
African  ash,  a  kind  of  wood  resembling  American 
maple,  and  everywhere  presenting  the  some  charac- 
teristica  of  usefulness  which  the  furnishings  exhibit 
throughout. 

**  To  the  north  and  east  of  the  royal  apartments  stand 
the  offices,  which  form  three  sides  of  the  square,  a 
spacious  court  occupying  the  centre,  and  separating 
the  inferior  buildings,  which  are  attached  to  the  eastern 
wing.  In  the  tower  there  is  accommodation  for  some 
of  the  suite,  and  the  servants'  apartments  are  so 
arranged  that  they  have  every  comfort  that  can  bo 
required,  the  whole  being  calculated  to  acconunod&te 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons. 

**  Since  the  visits  of  the  Queen,  many  improvements 
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have  been  carried  out  in  the  estate ;  among  others, 
the  road  of  the  Dee  is  diverted  from  Crathie  to  Inver- 
cauld  at  Crathie  Bridge.  By  this  deviation  of  a  few 
miles  the  royal  domain  immediately  contiguous  to 
Balmoral  is  made  more  secluded  ;  but  the  house  and 
grounds  are  fidly  exposed  to  the  public  on  the  north 
road,  as  before. 

"  The  property  contains  upwards  of  10,000  acres,  a 
thousand  of  which  are  under  wood.  To  this  have 
been  added  extensive  tracts  of  hill  ground  from  ad- 
joining estates,  which  have  been  converted  into  a  deer 
forest  of  upwards  of  80,000  acres." . 

A  most  intereating  field  of  research  is  that  of 
the  origin  of  families  that  exist  at  present,  or 
in  former  times  have  made  a  noise  in  the  world- 
For  instance,  the  Coutts,  associated  now  with 
the  more  peaceful  and  lucrative  banking  inte- 
rest, had  their  origin  in  the  following  incident. 
Malcom-cean-More    returned    one    day    from 
hunting  by  Loch  Kinnord,  but  found  his  "  big 
head,'*  from  which  his  name  arose,  could  not 
sleep,  owing  to  the  continued  noise,  which,  as 
he  supposed,  came  from  the  barking  of  dogs. 
He  therefore  ordered  Allan  to  go  *'  and  coutts," 
i,e.,  silence,  the  dogs.    Allan  went,  but  found 
the  noise  proceeded  from  a  number  of  infants, 
who  were  named"  Coutts  "  from  that  day,  like 
hicuM  a  non  lucendo,  because  they  could  not 
silence  them.    As  they  grew  up,  they  vindicated 
the  traditional  temper  of  the  family,  and  made 
and  accumulated  money  till  they  became  a 
powerful  clan,  and  held  possession  of  Oromar. 
But  ambition  and  avarice  did  not  thrive  for 
ever.     In  a  battle  with    the  dan  Allan  of 
CorgafT,  they  were  all  but  exterminated,  and  a 
stone,  called  to  this  day  "  Olach  a  ohouttsich," 
i.e.,  "  the  stone  of  the  Coutts,"  commemorates 
their    discomfiture   by    the     Yannioh.      One 
Coutts,  with  his  three  sons,  survived.     This 
Highland  banker  divided    his    estate  among 
these  three  sons :  to  the  eldest  he  gave  "  an- 
lair-bhan,"    i.e.,  his  grey  mare,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  this  son  were  called  "  Couttsich  na 
larach  baine,"  t.e.,  "the  grey  mare  Coutts." 
To  his  second  son  he  gave  a  boll  of  barley-meal, 
and  his  descendants  were  called  "  Couttsich  a 
bolla  mhin  coma,"  i.e.,  "  the  boU   of  barley- 
meal  Coutts."    To  his  third  son  he  gave  such 
"  orra  "  remains  as  he  could  find,  and  because 
these  were  very  worthless  his  descendants  were 
called  "  Couttfiich-cac-choin,"  i.e.,  "the  dog- 
dirt  Coutts."    From  which  of  these  three  pro- 
genitors the  founder  of  the  bank  in  the  Strand 
is  descended,  we  have  failed  to  discover.    But 
that  banking  was  then  in  the  blood  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  sum  of  money  was 


deposited  in  the  hands  of  Coutts,  of 
coul,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  ba 
"lifted"  cattle.  He  preferred,  ho^ 
take  charge  of  the  money  longer  than 
prictors  pleased,  and  left  the  braes 
perhaps,  to  start  afresh  in  London. 

The  most  powerful  family  one  Dee- 
the  Farquharsons  of  Invercauld,  Balm 
Inverey.    Long  ago,  one  "  F^arcbar  • 
Gad,"  i.e.,  "  one-eyed  Fearcbar  of  the 
emigrated  from  the  Spey  to  Bra^nar  tc 
his  business  as  a  basket-maker.    His 
Donald  Fiounladh  Mor,  was  employ 
herd  to  Stewart,  laird  of  Invercaald. 
clever  management   the  herd  and 
child  of  Stewart — a  daughter — fell  in 
each  other.  They  were  married  with  th 
extorted  consent,  and  Donald  eventi 
came  laird.     His  children,  from  hif 
name,  were  called    M*Fearchar,  i,e. 
harson.    The  chief  seat  of  this  clan  ri 
a  beautiful  plain  on  the  banks  of 
about  three  miles  from  Braemar,  and 
Balmoral,  surrounded  by  forests  an 
tains.    The  late  chief  of  L[iv6roauld 
much  liked  by  his  tenantry,  and  his 
and  character  made  him  so.    Every  S 
and  his  fiunily  might  be  seen,  in 
parish  cburob,  in  the  midst  of  bis 
worshipping  God-^an  example  whii 
proprietors  would  do  wdl  to  imita^ 
always  a  great  calamity  to  himself, 
tenantry  too,  when  a  landlord  isolate 
from  his  people.     The  day  is  gone 
anything  of  this  sort  being  dther  ^ 
popular,  or  possible. 

Another  powerful  fiEunily  in  Mar  a 
was  tiiat  of  the  Oummings,  formerly  '* 
of  Badenoch,"  and  sometimes  cal 
wolves  of  Badenoch."  Their  chi^  in 
Cuimhnioh-Mar,  or  "the  great  O 
His  size  and  strength  gave  him  prec4 
addition  to  his  clan  supremacy.  S 
unhappily,  did  not  set  him  a  very  goo<3 
It  is  related  of  him  that  he  put  to  dea 
lairds  in  one  day,  and  then  seized  u 
lands.  This  clan  was  singularly  imp 
the  feudal  times,  though  at  one  tii 
influence  and  power  to  enable  it  to  di 
crown  of  Scotland.  Whether  they  w< 
worthy  or  unfortunate,  or  both,  we  ci 
but  a  proverb,  still  &miliar  in  the  I 
gives  their  memory  no  compHmenta 
It  is,  in  Gaelic, "  Fad  sa  bhitheas  eno 
bithidh-foill  sna  Ouimhnich  "— "  W 
is  a  nut  in  the  wood,  there  will  be  gi 
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Cummiogs."  One  inataiice  of  this  guile  it  is 
Tiecessary  to  adduce.  The  Oummings  disliked 
M'Intoah  of  Tir-Igny;  to  gratify  their  evil 
pasaions,  the  Lord  of  Badenooh,  chief  of  the 
CummingB,  invited  M'Intosh  to  a  hunt  in  the 
forest  of  Gaig.  M'Intoah  appeared  at  Buthven 
Castle  according  to  invitation.  Tlie  lady  begged 
that  while  all  were  absent  and  absorbed  in  the 
chase,  one  chief  might  be  left  for  protection 
and  company.  M'Intoeh  was  honoured  with 
this  duty.  On  the  hunters  returning  £rom 
the  hUls,  they  met  the  lady  by  the  castle 
with  torn  dress  and  dishevelled  hair,  and 
accusing  M'Intosh  of  having  insulted  her. 
M'Intosh  was  assumed  to  be  g^ty  and  put  to 
death,  the  victim  of  an  infamous  plot ;  and  the 
Lord  of  Badenoch  justified  in  this  instance  the 
proverbial  treachery  of  his  clan. 

It  is  a  singular  and  cheering  sight  in  these 
modem  days  to  see  Queen  Yiotoria  treading 
the  heather,  and  wandering  among  the  moun- 
tains and  streams,  where  the  people  once  rose 
en  nuMse  to  resist  that  dynasty  of  which  she  is 
so  illustrious  an  ornament.  With  Highland 
chief  and  lowland  laird  she  is  as  popular  as  she 
is  revered ;  and  were  her  throne  endangered, 
the  shattered  remains  of  once  powerful  clans 
would  melt  into  one  in  order  to  crush  those 
that  would  touch  her  crown  with  a  rude,  a 
Hostile,  or  impious  hand.  Those  white  cottages 
that  send  the  sun-rays  across  the  Dee  from  their 
bright  walls,  are  the  creations  of  the  Queen. 
What  is  more,  she  personally  visits  her  tenants* 
and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  their  comfort  and 
well-being— thus  finding  time  to  be  a  model 
laird's  wife  as  well  as  a  model  British  sovereign. 
On  Sunday  she  appears,  wet  day  and  dry  day, 
in  the  little  parish  church,  in  the  midst  of  ber 
Highland  tenantry  and  subjects,  and  joins  in 
the  simple  service  of  the  sanctuary  as  devoutly 
as  if  it  had  been  the  accustomed  worship  of  her 
childhood. 

Deer-stalking  is  not  what  it  was.  The  deer 
has  become  tamer.  A  herd  may  be  seen  any 
day  feeding  at  nightfiedl  like  cows  or  sheep,  and 
he  must  be  a  very  poor  marksman  who  cannot 
hit  oljects  so  large  and  tame.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  a  few  years  deer-stalking  will 
rank  with  cow-stalking  and  sheep-stalking,  and 
the  slaughter  of  ihe  one  confer  no  more  dig- 
nity than  that  of  the  other.  Fishing  is  not 
very  remunerative  in  this  part  of  the  Dee, 
or  in  any  of  its  tributaries.  In  the  Dee  a 
grilse  weighing  five  or  six  pounds  may  be  occa- 
sionally hooked.  In  the  Clunie  and  the  Gair- 
nie,  the  largest  of  the  corries  that  pour  into 


the  Dee,  small  trout,  weighing  from  two  to  six 
ounces,  may  be  caught  in  abundance,  and  now 
and  then  a  fish  weighing  a  couple  of  pounds. 

Com  of  all  kinds  seldom  comes  to  maturity  in 
this  elevated  district.  The  frost  arrives  early  in 
autunm,  and  remains  late  in  spring.  It  is  the 
difficulty  of  raising  cereal  crops,  and  even  vege- 
tables, that  gives  the  lairds  their  strongest  plea 
for  turning  the  whole  population  adnft,  and 
making  Dee-side  a  vast  deer  forest,  watched 
over  by  a  few  Highland  keepers.  It  is  evident 
that  the  ancient  clans  must  have  relied  on 
the  forests  and  floods  for  flesh  and  fish.  The 
potato  and  the  turnip,  however,  grow  well ;  kale 
also  flourishes.  In  the  woods  there  are  the 
bkeberry,  the  orowberry,  the  cranberry,  and 
the  avron,  which  abound  in  most  years,  and 
furnish  the  chief  fruit  of  the  district. 

There  is,  however,  one  attraction  among 
these  hiUs  that  never  departs.  The  air  is 
delicious.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  mild  and 
bracing,  such  as  one  breathes  nowhere  else. 
Thirty  miles  down  the  Dee,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aboyne,  the  air  is  breathed  by  con- 
sumptive invalids :  it  is  so  balmy.  At  Ballater, 
eighteen  miles  down,  there  are  the  wells  of 
Pananich,  very  celebrated  for  medicinal  vir- 
tues. But  in  Braemar,  which  is  about  1,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  t^e  sea,  the  air,  partly 
from,  the  shelter  of  the  hills,  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  partly  from  the  honey- 
heather,  vast  fields  of  which  it  sweeps  over,  and 
partly  from  the  pure  mountain  streams  it 
kisses  as  it  comes,  is  most  exhilarating  and 
strengthening.  The  Alps  are  loftier  and  vaster, 
but  their  valleys  are  not  so  healthy. 

In  these  Highland  glens  great  age  is  fre- 
quently reached— accompanied,  too,  with  very 
few  of  the  ills  and  aches  of  more  luxurious  life. 
An  old  man,  now  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
named  Duncan  Cumming,  received  a  silver  cup, 
on  which  is  the  following  very  remarkable  in- 
scription : — 

**  Gift  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Braemar, 
Strathdee,  and  Aboyne,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  to 
Duncan  Cumming,  post-office  nmncr,  in  testimony  of 
their  approbation  of  his  good  conduct,  their  sense  of  his 
faithful  services,  and  their  admiration  of  bis  astonishing 
exertions  in  walking  with  uninterrupted  regularity  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  daily,  six  times  in  the  week^ 
between  Castletown  of  Braemar,  and  Charlestown  of 
Aboyne,  for  fourte&n  years^  from  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1807,  to  the  10th  day  of  October,  1821, 
having  walked  in  that  time  180  miles  every  week, 
9,360  miles  every  year,  and  in  the  whole  fourteen  years, 
131,040  miles,  besides  several  thousands  more  in  the 
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course  of  receiving  and  delivering  letters  of  the  high- 
road. All  this  he  never  could  have  accomplished,  had 
he  not  hecn  equally  remarkahle  for  his  ahstinenoe  from 
all  sorts  of  spirituous  liquors." 

After  getting  this  cup,  he  continued  post- 
runner  twenty  years  longer,  twelve  of  which  was 
over  the  same  ground,  during  which  he  travelled 
112,320  milee  more,  the  last  nine  as  poet-runner 
between  Ballater  and  Braemar,  thirty-six  miles 
daily,  when  he  had  the  occasional  use  of  a  horse. 
Altogether  he  was  thirty-five  years  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Post  Office,  and  travelled  upwards  of 
361,296  miles. 

We  have  now  sketched  the  superficial  fea- 
tures of  the  "  Braes  of  Mar  " — the  favourite 
scenes  and  haunts  of  our  beloved  Queen.  It  is 
too  distant  from  the  great  centres  of  com- 
mercial life  ever  to  become  a  Brighton,  a 
Dover,  or  a  Tunbridge  Wells ;  and  the  lairds 
are  too  afruid  lest  the  deer  of  one  property 
should  be  frightened  into  the  glens  and  moun- 
tains of  another,  to  give  much  encouragement 
to  an  increase  of  native  population,  or  to  an 
immigration  of  strangers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  many  of  those 
who  rent  the  diooting  and  deer-stalking  moun- 


tains and  forests,  just  becauBe  they  can  iffon 
to  give  the  largest  price,  are  tradesmen  from 
London,  manufrk^turers  from  Leeds  and  Man- 
chester, and  warehousemen  from  Glasgoir. 
The  ancient  and  historic  fisanilieB  are  dying 
out.  Lairds  and  chiefe  may  be  found  in 
Canada— successful  tradesmen  oocapying  the 
seats  of  their  ancestors.  The  money  power  ii 
rising  like  an  advancing  tide,  and  rapidlj 
washing  away  the  vestiges  of  other  dayt- 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  it  is  hard  to  tty. 
Probably  it  is  desirable  that  rank  without  fm- 
perty,  and  thereby  unable  to  hold  its  own  <f 
fulfil  its  duties,  should  disappear,  and  thil 
out  of  the  common  stock  ahoold  shoot  up  ihm 
who  shall  improve  by  their  being  trans^biied 
into  a  more  elevated  place,  and  in  due  time 
fulfil  obligations  which  would  otherwise  hare 
been  neglected  and  forgotten.  The  epindle  and 
the  steam-engine  are  now  within  earshot  of 
Loohnagar.  The  iron  rail  Btretohes  its  black 
line  to  the  forests  of  Aboyne.  Old  things  an 
passing  away.  New  thoughts,  and  ihaaet, 
and  interests  are  emerging  into  light,  ttk 
best  to  cease  to  complain  of  the  dying  old,  anl 
to  acoept  and  turn  to  account  the  living  new.  - 
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the  road  which  paased  by  the  cemeteiy.  i 
little  beyond  the  gates,  a  heap  of  stonea  wM 
lying,  placed  there  for  mending  the  roads.  Va  j 
crossed  to  examine  this  heap,  some  of  us  bdif  \ 
in  the  habit  of  so  doing,  and  on  the  dark  fga^ 
blocks  we  espied  casts  of  sheLL  Inotantly  ^ 
our  perceptiona  were  awake,  and  we  ixaad 
over  the  stones  with  eager  ouriosity.  TItfM 
lay  a  great  scallop-like  shell,  a  vahre  of  tha 
giant  Lima,  broad  in  the  hinge,  and  g)oa7> 
like  polished  iron ;  there  a  number  of  waA 
bivalves  like  miniatore  cochlea,  imbedded  ii 
the  stone  like  plums  in  a  puddinig— nowa  hA 
now  a  hinge,  and  now  an  elbow  protruding  froB 
the  surfrLce  of  the  stone.  These  were  memlMa 
of  the  fruuily  of  our  old  friends  the  Braohiopoda 
Other  fragments  of  stone  contained  portioni  cf 
Ammonites,  the  frunily  so  ably  introdooed  ta  < 
the  readers  of  OuB  Own  Fibbbidb  in  ^ 
March  number,  by  Mr.  Gumming. 

We  turned  and  examined  all  the  stones  in  tkt 
heap.  Happily  for  us,  they  were  just  as  what 
brought  from  the  quarry :  the  Btone-breakcr% 
hammer  had  not  touched  them.  One  enormooi 
Ammonite  covered  the  entire  sni&oe  of  a  kifa 
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THE  LIAS. 

"  And  on  the  pavement  lay 
Huge  Ammonites,  and  the  first  bones  of  time. 

•  •  •  *  • 

So  that  sport 
With  science  hand  in  hand  went.*' 

Tennyson's  Fkincess. 

Holidays  to  be  spent  at  Leamington ! — Mid- 
summer holida3rs,  when  few  other  lads  were 
lingering  in  that  central  town  of  England.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  green  fields  in  abundance, 
and  cornfields  turning  yellow,  and  the  streams 
of  the  Leam  and  Avon  were  good  for  boating, 
and  their  margins  were  gay  with  flowering 
rushes  and  water  plants.  But  boys  care  little 
for  botany,  and  not  much  for  green  fields,  and 
there  was  some  fear  they  might  feel  duU  both 
in  town  and  country. 

However,  all  fear  of  this  kind  disappeared 
firom  the  moment  that  we  discovered  Idas 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  discovery  was  made  in  this  wise.  We 
were  taking  an  evening  walk.  We  had  ram- 
bled in  various  directions,  and  agreed  to  pursue 
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piece  of  stcaie.  We  essayed  to  carry  tins  home 
as  the  first-frnits  of  our  geological  harvest,  hut 
were  glad  enough  to  transfer  the  charge  of  it 
to  a  beggar  man,  who  piteously  sued  for  the 
cost  of  a  night*8  lodging,  just  as  we  reached  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

On  the  morrow  we  started  anew,  armed  with 
the  house  hammer,  and  a  hammer  and  chisel 
from  a  boy's  box  of  tools.  We  also  carried  a 
canras  bag. 

On  this  occasion  we  scorned  to  search  the 
stone  heaps,  but  made  our  way  onwards, 
proceeding  cheerily  along  the  road  guided  by 
the  heaps  of  blue  stone  disposed  here  and  there 
beneath  the  hedges.  These  guided  us  by 
degrees  to  the  quarry,  lying  a  mile  beyond  the 
village  of  Whitnash. 

And  now  our  two  hammers  plied  diligently, 
taking  slow  effect  on  the  hard  limestone,  or 
shivering  the  fossils  as  well  as  the  matrix ;  but 
after  some  hours'  labour  we  found  our  bag 
considerably  enriched. 

There  were  a  good  number  of  tiny  Rhyn- 
ooneUas,  which  had  come  out  perfect  from  the 
blocks ;  one  or  two  double  shells  of  the  giant 
Lima,  more  or  less  perfect  about  the  hinges ; 
and  many  single  valves,  some  measuring  nearly 
a  foot  across,  and  sculptured  in  a  £mciful 
pattern  all  over,  like  an  engraving  on  steel. 
There  were  portions  of  several  species  of  Am- 
monite, and  some  nearly  perfect  specimens; 
and  Belemnites  too,  Cephalopods  of  the  same 
order  as  the  Ammonites  of  the  Lias  and  later 
rocks,  and  the  Orthoceratite  and  Lignite  of  the 
Silurian  strata.  These  Belemnites  resemble  a 
small  stone  column,  and  are  the  ossified  bone 
or  internal  shell  of  naked  cuttle-fishes.  Occa- 
sionally, remains  of  the  ink-bag  are  found  ac- 
companying these  columns,  but  we  found  none 
with  ours. 

Hugh  Miller  gives  a  most  interesting  account 
of  his  first  finding  of  a  Belemnite,  which  was 
called  by  his  fellow- workmen  "  a  thunderbolt." 

He  sajrs,  **  I  passed  on  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
and  at  length  found  one  of  the  supposed 
aerolites  I  had  come  in  quest  of.  A  very  near 
relative  had  brought  home  a  meteoric  stone 
from  the  coast  of  Java.  It  was  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  and  vitreous  texture,  but  there  was 
nothing  organic  in  its  structure,  whereas  the 
stone  I  had  now  found  was  very  curiously  or- 
ganized. It  was  of  a  conical  form,  and  fila- 
mentous texture,  the  filaments  radiating  in 
straight  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. Finely-marked  veins,  like  white 
threads,  ran  transrersely  through  these  in  its 


upper  half,  to  the  point,  while  the  space  below 
was  occupied  by  an  internal  cone,  formed  of 
plates  that  lay  parallel  to  the  base,  and  which, 
like  watch  glasses,  were  concave  on  the  under 
side,  and  convex  on  the  upper.  I  learned  in 
time  to  call  this  stone  a  Belemnite,  and  became 
acquainted  with  enough  of  its  history  to  know 
that  it  once  formed  part  of  a  variety  of  cuttle- 
fish long  since  extinct." 

Our  collection  of  Brachiopods  and  Cephalo- 
pods satisfied  us  for  the  day,  but  we  inquired 
diligently  for  other  quarries  that  might  contain 
RiTnilar  treasures.  One  of  our  party  suggested 
our  visiting  a  cutting  on  the  Great  Western 
line,  a  couple  of  stations  off  in  the  Oxford 
direction,  where  similar  rocks  were  exposed, 
belonging  also  to  the  lower  Lias  strata. 

The  term  lias  denotes  the  layers  of  rock, 
which,  lying  one  upon  another,  compose  the 
stratum  interposing  between  the  triassic  and 
oolitic  series.  The  rocks  of  this  formation  form 
a  belt  extending  diagonally  across  England 
from  Lyme  Regis,  on  the  coast  of  Dorset,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber  and  the  east  of  Yorkshire. 
Our  Warwickshire  quarries  pierced  the  stratum 
in  nearly  the  central  part  of  the  belt. 

The  section  of  rock  we  found  in  the  quarries 
bordering  the  railway  was  very  fine,  and  highly 
illustrative  of  the  ribbon-Uke  layers  for  which 
the  formation  is  &med.  We  found  Limas  and 
Ammonites  there  in  abundance,  and  other 
common  forms  of  Lias  fossils ;  in  particular,  a 
great  quantity  of  Gryphoas,  or  small  oysters, 
the  upper  valve  inflated  into  a  limpet  shape, 
the  point  twisted  backwards,  and  the  under 
valve  flat. 

Learning  that  there  was  a  famous  collection 
of  Lias  fossils  to  be  seen  a  few  miles  from 
Leamington,  we  procured  an  introduction  to 
its  owner,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brodie,  and  repaired 
thither.  Here  we  found  our  old  friends  the 
Brachiopods  and  Cephalopods,  with  Crinoids 
and  shells  of  many  kinds ;  but  these  were  not 
the  kind  of  fossils  which  Mr.  Brodie  prided 
himself  upon.  Presently  he  opened  drawers 
containing  small  slabs  of  blue  stones,  on  which 
the  wings,  wing-cases,  legs,  and  antennsB  of 
various  insects  were  portrayed,  as  if  drawn 
with  a  crow  quill  and  sepia.  Here  the  beetle, 
the  wasp,  the  butterfly,  and  the  house-fly  had 
the  effigies  of  their  ancestors,  all  found  by  the 
learned  and  painstaking  geologist  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  Lias  rocks. 

In  passing  along  the  road  between  Leaming- 
ton and  Warwick,  we  had  to  cross  the  canal 
bridge.    Our  eyes  now  being  open  to  all  rocky 
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substances,  we  were  not  slow  to  notice  the 
heaps  of  stone  recently  discharged  from  the 
canal  boats,  nor  the  stony  debris  covering  the 
side  of  the  railway  embankment.  The  former 
we  ascertained  to  be  mountain  limestone,  im- 
ported for  lime-making ;  the  latter  was  brought 
from  the  Lias  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood. 

So  a  day  was  devoted  to  the  railway  embank- 
ment, and  the  hammers  and  chisels  were  again 
at  work.  The  crowning  fossil  of  that  day  was  a 
ribbed  Lima,  nearly  as  large  as  the  giant 
species,  and  with  both  valves  perfect.  The 
strong  ribs  running  from  the  hinge  to  the 
margin  make  it  easy  to  recognize  the  species. 
Rhynconellas,  Lerebrats,  and  portions  of  Am- 
monites  were  common  among  this  rubbish,  and 
everywhere  the  little  joints  of  the  crinoid  steins 
fell  from  the  stones  like  the  waste  from  pudding- 
rock. 

Hearing  of  another  geological  collection,  we 
lost  no  time  in  obtaining  credentials,  and  ap- 
plying for  permission  to  inspect  the  treasures. 
Here  we  found  the  perfect  skeletons  of  Saurians 
restored  with  infinite  care,  and  placed  in  cof&n- 
like  cradles.  The  Ichthyosaurus  was  a  strange 
and  hideous  creature,  well  worthy  the  name  of 
the  "great  sea  dragon."  It  somewhat  resembled 
the  porpoise,  but  its  head  and  paddles  were 
larger.  Its  snout  was  long  enough  to  vie  with 
that  of  the  crocodile.  Its  jaw  bore  immense 
rows  of  teeth,  which  were  renewed  as  often  as 
they  fell  out.  The  cavity  for  the  eye  was  very 
large,  and  furnished  with  overlapping  plates  of 
bone,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the  size  of 
the  eye  at  will.  The  neck  was  very  short,  the 
backbone  long,  and  composed  of  fifty  vertebrsB, 
each  of  which  had  two  cup-shaped  hollows  in 
the  same  style  as  the  vertebras  of  fish.  The 
skin  was  thick  and  wrinkled,  but  not  sc^y; 
the  whole  length  of  the  animal  varied  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  maturity,  but  those  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Kirshaw  were  not  full-grown. 

The  Plesiosaurus  is  nearly  related  to  the  Ich- 
thyosaurus, and  flourished  at  the  same  period. 
It  had  a  longer  neck  and  smaller  head ;  in  fact, 
it  might  aptly  have  been  named  the  Swan- 
necked  Saurian.  But  in  strength  of  bone  it 
equalled  the  crocodile,  and  its  long  spoon- 
shaped  jaws  bore  nearly  one  hundred  slender 
teeth.  The  joints  in  the  spine  were  more 
nimierous  than  in  its  massive  compeer,  num- 
bering from  eighty  to  ninety.  We  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  could  move  about  on 
shore,  after  the  manner  of  the  walrus,  and  that 
it  fed  on  animal  flesh. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  book  on  the  "  Great  Sea 


Dragons,"  tells  an  amusing  story  of 
siosaurus.  Two  quarrymen  found  its 
imbedded  in  the  rock,  and  held  a  solei 
sultation  as  to  its  nature.  Thoroughly  e 
legend  and  history,  they  came  to  the  co 
that  it  was  "  a  fiery  dragon,  may  be  < 
stinged  Moses,"  and  they  proceeded  to 
vengeance  upon  its  remains  accordingly 
smashing  the  skeleton  in  every  part,  and 
themselves  upon  their  high  principle  in  f 
The  cliffs  of  Whitby,  already  intro( 
our  readers  as  the  home  of  the  An 
eomu  ammonie^  belong  to  the  upper  I 
mation.  Sir  Walter  Scott  oelebraU 
fossils  while  yet  they  bore  the  name  a 
stones,  making  his  nuns  relate 

"  How  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
"Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed ; 
Themselves  within  the  holy  ground 
Their ^tony  folds  had  often  found." 

The  good  credulous  people  who  regai 
fossil  Ammonites  as  petrified  descendan 
old  serpent,  were  perplexed  to  find  then 
without  heads.  Within  the  last  few  y 
curiosity  dealers  used  to  make  it  their 
to  remedy  this  deficiency  by  carving  or 
imbedding  stone  a  serpent's  head,  as 
cecding  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ammon 
They  used  to  ask  and  obtain  a  high  ] 
these  "  perfect  specimens."  Three  An 
form  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Whitby. 

To  return  to  our  Warwickshire  i 
Many  a  time  our  bag  went  out  empty 
turned  full.  Our  superiors  in  geolo] 
bountifiil  in  encouraging  our  early  res 
We  brought  insect  remains  from  Mr. 
collection  at  Rowington,  and  fine  con 
Mr.  Kirshaw's,  at  Warwick.  We  got  t 
and  ribbed  limas,  abundance  of  ryi 
and  lerebrats,  oysters,  and  crinoids  f 
quarries  already  described.  Then  t] 
gravel  was  full  of  fossils,  and  we  seldom 
through  the  public  and  private  gardens 
picking  up  water-worn  belemnites  a 
phytes,  as  well  as  corals  and  shells  drifi 
older  rocks.  The  Whitby  shore  t 
abimdance  of  these  gryphytes  also,  az 
they  are  called  millers*  thumbs,  just 
ammonites  are  called  snake-stones. 

Thus  our  collection  grew  apace :  the 
passed  only  too  quickly,  and  left  our  u 
young  friends  busy  with  schemes  : 
Greological  Rambles  in  other  places,  am 
other  formations  of  rock. 


^akmm  ^^  §amis  P^tt :  gwigrapMcat  JJ^trl^s,  S:l 


OHBIST'S   BIBLE. 

BY   TH^   BBY.   ITBWMAK   BALL* 


THINK  an  easy  mode  of 
'^T  settling  the  authority  of  the 
V4  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  fotuid 
\}\_;.  from  accepting  the  authority 
1^'  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
.,<^3ife3  Whether  there  is  a  Bible  or 
no  Bible,  we  have  a  Christ  who  died  for  us 
and  rose  again.  There  is  a  Christian  Church, 
whether  there  is  a  Bible  or  not,  and  that  leads 
us  back  eighteen  centuries — ^back  to  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
The  New  Testament  contains  the  record,  by 
Hin  immediate  friends  and  followers,  of  our 
Lord's  actions  and  teachings,  and  if  I  accept 
the  New  Testament  I  accept  the  authority  of 
Christ. 

But  it  is  against  the  Old  Testament  that 
attacks  are  chiefly  directed.  How  men  would 
value  it  if  we  could  ask  our  Lord  how  we  are  to 
r^ard  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  the 
present  controversy !  That  is  impossible ;  but 
we  may  gain  the  result,  for  the  Old  Testament 
was  widely  circulated  in  His  time,  not  only  in 
the  Hebrew  version,  but  in  the  Greek  version. 
Our  canonical  books  were  the  canonical  books 
then.  If  our  Lord  practically  used  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  Divine  book,  then,  although  I 
might  be  unable  to  bring  forward  any  logical 
definition  of  inspiration,  and  to  answer  the 
objections  in  connexion  with  dates  and  figures, 
it  woidd  be  sufficient  for  me  to  reply,  from 
what  is  written,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
must  have  foreseen  this  controversy.  Fre- 
quently He  read  the  Book,  He  loved  ike  Book, 
He  quoted  the  Book  as  Divine ;  and  therefore  I 
will  love  the  Book,  I  will  uphold  the  Book,  I 
will  spread  the  Book,  and  Christ's  Bible  shall 
be  my  Bible. 

Let  us  then  come  to  the  investigation,  and 
learn  how  Christ  treated  the  Bible.  At  the 
commencement  of  His  ministry  He  went  into 
the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil,  and 
in  that  conflict  between  the  great  enemy  of 


I  man  and  man's  great  Champion,  the  sword  of 
I  the  Spirit,  with  which  our  Lord  conquered,  was 
I  the  Word  of  God.  Quoting  from  the  Book  of 
I  Deuteronomy — one  of  the  books  of  that  Moses 
I  whose  authority  is  now  so  much  disputed — when 
the  tempter  said,  "  Command  that  these  stones 
be  made  bread,"  our  Lord  said,  "  It  is  written, 
Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  GodL" 
When  the  tempter  said,  "  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,  cast  Thyself  doWn,"  Jesus  answered,  "  It 
is  written  again,  THaou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God,"  When  the  tempter  said,  "  All 
these  things  will  I  give  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  fall 
down  and  worship  me,"  Jesus  said,  **  Get  thee 
hence,  Satan,  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt 
thou  serve."  When  our  Lord  commences  His 
teaching.  He  goes  into  the  synagogue,  and 
there  was  delivered  unto  Him  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Esaias,  and  He  quoted  His  favourite 
passage,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel."  And  then  He  said, ''  This  day  is  this 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears."  He  began 
His  ministry  by  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  His  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  He  says, "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  " — hj  "  the  law  "  meaning  the 
five  books  of  Moses — "I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil."  When  they  questioned  Him 
about  divorce.  He  said,  "  What  did  Moses  com- 
mand you  ?  He  wrote  you  this  precept :  from 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  God  made  them 
male  and  female.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his 
wife."  He  quoted  from  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  did  not  seem  to  think  it  a  poem, 
and  not  a  fact.  "  What  good  thing  shall  I  do 
to  inherit  eternal  life?"  inquired  one.  The 
reply  was,  "  Keep  the  commandments ; "  and 
He  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Exodus,  implying 
that  obedience  to  the  commandments  would 


•  Extract  from  a  speech  at  the  animal  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  onr  readen  will 
agree  with  ni  i«  worth  preserving. 
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secure  eternal  life.      "When  spealdng  of  the 
resurrection,  He  said,  *'  Te  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Ecripturos,  nor  the  power  of  God.    Hare 
you  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you 
by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?" 
Again,  quoting   from    Exodus,    when    asked, 
""Which  is  the  great  commandment  of    the 
law  ?  "  Jesus  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.     This  is  the  first 
and  great  commandment.    And  the  second  is 
like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,"  quoting  from  Leviticus.    Ihen  asjain, 
*'  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness"— ^referring  to  the    Book    of    Kimibers. 
Bpeaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  *'  Behold,  I  send 
my  messenger  before  thy  face,"  He  quotes  from 
Malachi.      When    His    disciples    were    found 
fault  with  for  plucking  the  ears  of  com  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  He  said,  '*  Have  ye  not  read  what 
David  did,  when  he  was  an  hungred,  and  they 
that  were  with  him  ? "  quoting  from  the  Book 
of    Samuel.      When   asked,   "Why    do    Thy 
disciples    transgress    the     traditions    of    the 
elders,   for   they  wash  not  their  hands  when 
they  eat  bread?"  He  answered,  "Why  do  ye 
also  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by 
your  tradition  ?    for  God  commanded,  saying, 
Honour  thy  father  and  mother;   and  he  that 
curseth  father  or  mother,   let    him    die    the 
death,"  quoting  from  Deuteronomy  and  Pro- 
verbs.     He.  there    quoted  the  Bible  against 
Jewish  tradition,  old  tradition,  believed  tradi- 
tion.    One  verse  of  God*s  Bible  is  worth  a 
waggon-load  of  tradition. 

Ihen  our  Lord  said,  "Ye  hypocrites,  well 
did  Esaias  prophesy  of  you  saying.  This  people 
draweth  nigh  imto  me  with  their  mouth,  and 
honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  1  ut  their  heart  is 
fiir  from  me,"  quoting  from  Isaiah.  Then  with 
respect  to  buying  and  selling,  He  said,  "  It  is 
written,  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house 
of  prayer,"  quoting  from  Isaiah.  To  the  Jews 
He  said,  "  It  is  written.  The  stone  which  the 
builders  rqected,  the  same  is  become  the  head 
of  the  comer,"  quoting  from  the  Psalms. 
When  He  was  found  fault  with  for  allowing 
children  to  sing  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David, 
He  said,  "  Have  ye  never  read.  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  Thou  hast 
perfected  praise?"  quoting  from  the  Psalms. 
When  the  disciples  were  asked  why  their 
Master  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners,  our 
I^ord  quoted  a  text  in  Hosea,  "Go  ye  and 
learn  what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy, 


and  not  sacrifice."    When  He  alluded  to  the 
manna   in  the  wilderness,  He    quoted   from 
NxLmbers ;  and,  in  other  passages.  He  referred 
to  the  books  of  Kings,  and  Jonah,  and  Daniel. 
In  that  most  emphatic  passage    ending  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  "  If  thej 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead,"  the  written  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  regarded  as  a  higher  authority  than 
the  testimony  of  any  one  from  the  tomb.    And 
then,  to  the  Jews  He  said,  "  Had  ye  beHered 
in  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  in  me.    But 
if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  je 
believe  my  words  ?"— showing  that  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  the  written  Word  is  superior  to 
the  living  voice.    Then  there  is  our  Lord's  ex- 
hortation, "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them 
ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  tli^  are  thej 
which  testify  of  me."    And  then,  ooming  to  the 
end,  speaking  of  the  desertion  of  His  disciples. 
He  says,   "  It  is  written,  I  will  smite  the  shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  sci^ 
tered  abroad ;"  quoting  from  Zechariali.    Just 
before  His  passion,  in  tlie  last  act  of  worship  in 
which  He  engaged    with    His    disciples,  He 
chanted  the   113th,  116th,  117th,  and  118th 
Psalms.     When    betrayed.  His    hdy,  perfect 
human  nature  was  rightly  indignant,  and  H« 
said,  *'  Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief  with 
swords  and  staves  to  take  me  P    I  sat  daily  with 
you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  ye  laid  no 
hold  on  me.    But  all  this  was  done  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  prophets  might  be  fTdfiUed." 
When  Peter  drew  his  sword,  Jesus  told  him  to 
put  it  up  again,  saying,  "  Thinkest  thou  that  I 
cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall 
presently  give  me  more  than  tw^ve  legions  of 
angels  ?    But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be 
fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  P"    When  dying 
on  the  cross,  His  last  words  were  quoted  from 
the  Bible,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me  P"    Up  to  the  last  moment  He 
treated  the  Bible  as  a  Divine  authority. 

And  what  did  He  do  with  reference  to  the 
Bible  on  His  return  after  His  resurrection  ? 
"  Beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets.  He 
expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the 
things  concerning  Himself."  It  is  a  marvelloufl 
thing  that  the  risen  Lord,  instead  of  dwelling  on 
His  resurrection  as  a  proof  of  His  Messiahship, 
should  turn  to  the  written  document  to  prove 
His  mission.  And  when  He  met  His  discipleB 
all  together,  He  took  a  piece  of  broiled  Sah  and 
honeycomb,  and  He  said,  *'  These  are  the  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with 
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hat  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which 
rritten  in  the  law  of  Moees,  and  in  the 
3t8,  and  in  the  psalma,  conoeming  ma 
opened  He  their  nndentandings  that 
might  understand  the  Scriptures."  So 
iir  Lord  referred  to  the  Bible  as  a  wbole 
he  Bible  in  its  grand  diyisions — to  the 
in  its  separate  books, 
sidering  the  brief  narrative  we  have,  we 
uppose  that  our  Lord's  references  were 
greater.  But  here  we  bave  distinct 
ices  to  Geneaisi  Exodus,  Numbers,  Levi- 
Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  the  1st  Kings, 
id  Kings,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs, 
,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea, 
,  Joel,  Zechariah,  and  Mala,chi. 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  I  look  as  the 
ae  authority  in  all  religious  matters — 
vine  Saviour— Gk>d  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
ho  Bible  as  we  urge  all  the  world  to  use 
ble.  He  read  it  in  private,  stored  it  in  His 
ry,  used  it  in  His  devotions,  went  to  it 
nfort  in  His  sorrows,  for  strength  under 
ition,  and  died  with  its  words  upon  His 
As  a  teacher.  He  referred  to  it  at  the 
ling  of  His  ministry,  throughout  His 
ry,  up  to  the  close  of  His  ministry,  after 
isurrection.  tCe  referred  to  it  as  a  book 
ir,  a  book  paramount,  a  book  Divine, 
or  risen  Lord  referred  to  it.  He  who  is 
i  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  referred  to 
Mnik  without  irreverence  I  may  say  that 
ble  has  been  in  the  hands,  and  our  Bible 
en  exi)ounded  by  the  lips,  of  the  glorified 
>f  Jesus  now  on  the  throne  in  the  heavenly 

us,  then,  read  it  daily— let  us  read  it  in 
3 — ^let  us  store  it  up  that  we  may  not  sin 
t  it — ^let  us  read  it  daily  in  our  households 
Ls  honour  it  in  our  churches — ^let  us  test 
•  doctrines  by  the  Bible — Christ's  Bible, 
we  value  the  writings  of  all  good  men  of 
es,  we  will  test  all  we  have  to  say  by 
ithority  of  Christ's  Bible.  To  the  law, 
0  the  testimony.      We  love  the  Bible. 


We  love  it  for  what  it  is  in  itself.  We  love 
it  for  its  association  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

How  many  things  we  prize  because  of  their 
association !  Why  I  value  even  a  bit  of  fur- 
niture connected  with  the  memory  of  those  I 
love — ^the  desk  at  which  a  dear  friend  wrote — 
the  chair  on  which  he  sat — the  book  associated 
with  his  mind.  How  I  love  my  dear  father's 
old  Bible.  I  see  his  marks  in  the  margin ;  I  see 
the  traces  of  his  tears,  of  his  joys,  of  his  sorrows, 
of  his  holy  oommunion  with  the  God  he  loved. 
I  love  it,  for  it  is  his  Bible. 

And  shall  I  not  love  it  because  it  is  my 
Christ's  Bible — ^the  Bible  my  Saviour  loved  P 
There  are  His  marks  upon  it,  the  traces  of  His 
fingers,  the  marks  of  His  tears,  the  echoes  of 
His  sighs,  and  His  songs,  and  His  prayers. 
And  therefore,  whatever  diflficulty  assails  me, 
and  whatever  question  perplexes  me,  and  what- 
ever enemy  of  truth  comes  to  unsettle  my 
faith,  I  am  ready  to  say.  If  my  Lord  read  the 
Bible,  I  will  read  it — if  He  loved  it,  I  will  love 
it — if  He  taught  it,  I  will  teach  it — if  He 
found  comfort  from  it,  I  will  find  comfort  from 
it — ^if  He  upheld  the  Divine  authority  of  it, 
I  will  uphold  the  Divine  auth^ity  of  it. 
When  the  enemies  of  my  faith  come,  I  will 
say.  This  testimony  have  I  taken  be  a  heri- 
tage for  ever :  and  strong  men  in  Israel,  and 
grey-headed  Christians,  shall  mingle  their 
deeper  tones  with  the  silver  treble  of  infiojit 
disciples,  and  shall  sing — 

"  Holy  Bible  1  Book  Divine  ! 
Precious  treasure !  thou  art  mine — 
Mine  to  show  a  Saviour's  love, 
Mine  to  chide  me  when  I  rove, 
Mine  to  comfort  in  distress, 
If  the  Holy  Spirit  bless ; 
Mine  to  show  my  living  faith. 
Mine  to  triumph  over  death, 
Mine  to  tell  of  joys  to  come. 
Mine  to  guide  to  Heaven,  my  home. 
Holy  Bible !  Book  Divine ! 
Precious  treasure !  thou  art  mine.*' 
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household  thoughts  around  thee,  as  their 

e, 

sverently !     Of  anxious  looks  beguiled, 

ther's  eyes  up<Hi  thy  page  Di\'ine 

aily  bent ;  her  accents  gravely  mild, 

)d  out  thy  love  ; — ^whilst  I,  a  dreamy  child, 

ute-like  fkncies  wsndsred  oft  away 

e  lone  tuft  of  gleaming  spring-flowers  wild. 


Some  fresh-discovered  nook  for  woodland  play, 
Some  secret  nest ;  yet  would  the  solemn  word. 
At  times,  with  kindlings  of  young  wonder  heard. 
Fall  on  my  wakened  spirit,  there  to  be 
A  seed  not  lost ;  for  which,  in  darker  years, 
0  Book  of  Heaven !  I  pour,  with  gratef\il  tears. 
Heart-blessings  on  ths  holy  dead,  and  th«e ! 

Mat.  HsMAXt. 
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Sweet  Smmner  Day. 

"  The  day  goeth  away,  for  the  shadows  of  the  erening 
le  stretched  out." — J  be.  vi.  4. 

WEET  summer  day !  how  calm,  how  bright, 

How  beautiful  art  thou! 
Mirth  waits  around  thy  path  of  light, 

And  sunshine  gilds  tiiy  brow. 
The  fairest  flowers  earth  bestows 

Are  blooming  at  thy  feet ; 
The  gentlest,  yoimgest  breeze  that  blowi 

Sighs  round  thee  soft  and  sweet. 

The  soul,  refreshed  and  gladdened,  soars 

Exultingly  above, 
And,  lost  m  ecstasy,  adores 

Grod  in  His  works  of  love ; 
But  soon  the  longest,  loveliest  day 

Yields  up  its  short  delight, 
And  smiles  and  sunshine  fade  away. 

Wrapt  in  the  clouds  of  night. 

Why  live  we  then  for  fleeting  hours 

Whose  beauty  and  whose  bloom, 
Whose  brightest  scenes  and  fairest  flowers, 

Smile  only  round  the  tomb  P 
Ours  be  the  sunshine  of  a  face 

That  knows  no  shade  or  frown — 
A  long  bright  summer  day  of  grace, 

Whose  sun  no  more  goes  down. 

John  S.  B.  Monbell,  LL.D. 


The  Gladdest  Sight  on  Earth. 

**  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." — St.  Luke  xv.  10. 

>^NOWEST  thou,  0  Christian, 

The  truest  source  of  joy  ? 
The  theme  that  should  most  warmly 

Thy  grateful  tongue  employ  P 
'Tis  not  the  joy  of  loving. 

Of  being  loved  again, 
Nor  the  joy  of  the  warm  sunshine 

That  Cometh  after  rain. 

Not  the  joy  of  life  and  beauty. 

Above  us,  and  around ; 
Nor  the  ioy  of  pleasant  music. 

And  all  harmonious  sound ; 
Not  the  ioy  of  the  bright  spirit 

That  nndeth  joy  in  all. 
Even  beauty  in  the  shadow 

That  from  the  Cross  doth  fall. 

Not  the  Ioy  of  the  warm  friendship 

That  heart  to  hetirt  doth  bind, 
Nor  the  happj,  thrilling  converse 

Of  mind  with  kindred  mind ; 
Not  the  joy  of  love's  own  making, 

The  fireside  union  sweet, 
When  parents  and  their  children 

In  true  affection  meet. 


Nay,  nay— though  true  and  predoiu 

These  streams  of  joy  may  Mi 
'Tis  uopermnM  fountain 

From  whence  they  spring  to  thesj 
And  clouds  may  dim  the  sunshins^ 

And  grief  may  bow  the  hetrty 
And  loved  and  loving  qpiriti 

Are  often  called  to  put. 

Only  one  joy  is  lasting. 

And  has  no  ebbing  tMie ; 
Onl^  one  blaze  of  sunshine 

^o  cloud  can  ever  hide. 
The  ANGELS  know  its  power. 

And  in  the  worlds  oa  high 
It  tunes  their  voice  of  gladbest 

To  heaven's  own  siiniBtrelsy. 

Seest  thou  yonder  sinner 

Bending  upon  his  knees  ? 
Hear' St  thou  the  broken  accents 

Framing  such  words  as  these : 
*'  Father,  my  Father,  I  hsEve  sinned 

Sinned  against  Heayen  and  Thee 
And  I  am  no  more  worthy 

A  child  of  Thine  to  be  P" 

Ah !  and  althou^  the  worldly 

Mark  not  these  tears  of  grieA 
We  hail  them  as  the  lain-mll 

That  brings  the  earth  relief. 
Scorched  by  the  breath  of  Satan, 

The  thirsty  soul  has  mourned. 
But  watered  by  such  showers. 

Shall  be  with  grace  adorned. 

Buds  first,  and  then  sweet  flowe 

Shall  bloom  in  beauty  there ; 
Then  luscious  fruits  in  ripeness 

Shall  yield  their  treasures  rai 
Watered  by  daily  blessings, 

Pruned  by  our  Father's  ham 
This  tree  of  His  own  planting 

Shall  beautify  the  land. 

And  when  at  last  made  perfoc 

God  shall  pronounce  it  faii^ 
Grown  to  a  goodly  stature 

Beneath  His  ctdturing  can 
He  shall  Himself  remove  it 

To  the  garden  of  His  love 
And  plant  it  near  Life's  Riv 

In  the  Paradise  above. 

Then,  Christian,  learn  this 

The  gladdest  sieht  on  ea 
Is  the  praying  and  the  wee 

That  marks  the  spirit's  1 
The  angels'  day  of  gladnei 

'Mid  all  their  gladsome 
Is  when  with  tuneful  toIi 

They  sing  <<i2«AoM;A# 


BT  AUNT  MEBCY  AND  UNCLE  CHEEBFTJL. 


EASIDE  BECREATION  is 
very  allnriDg  ju«t  now.  May 
all  our  nieces  and  nepbews 
enjoy  it !  But  don't  let  them 
forget  Home  RECBEAXiONcan 
travel  with  them.  Annt  and 
lope  the  latter  may  be  found  to  add  a 
o  the  former. 

first  Enigma  in  the  May  part  is  still 
ered. 

ions,  Answers,  &c.,  to  be  sent,  by  the 
the  same  mcnih  in  which  the  Enigmas^ 
!  published,  to  Aunt  Mercy  and  Uncle 
J,"  care  of  the  Publisher,  24,  Pater- 


AS,  AHAOBAMS,  &o.,  FOR  MENTAL 
EXEBOISE. 


Jirst  dwells  in  the  tonid  zone, 
ts  beauty  and  its  boon ; 
,  this  the  Esquimaux  must  own 
beneath  an  Arctic  moon. 

who  would  do  it  is  a  liar, 
hough  all  in  everv  land 
bear  it  off  in  8trif!e  desire, 
t  always  is  at  hand. 

first  and  next  in  days  of  yore 
V^ent  forth  in  lowly  guise ; 
taflf  was  theirs,  but  little  stj)re 
^f  what  the  world  would  prize. 

;  one,  alas !  in  later  days, 
Vith  murder  on  his  brow, 
realed  how  far  in  guilty  ways 
L  child  of  earth  may  go. 

last  I  think  you'll  quickly  name 
Q  half  a  minute  more — 
I  twenty  hundreds  quite  the  same 
.8  just  a  hundred  score  ? 

if  you  say  what  each  would  be, 
he  name  you  will  have  got ; 
1  yet,  reversing,  you  will  see 
hat  surely  it  is  not, 

whole  I  leave  without  debate, 
or  'tis  not  woman's  mission 
nriticiBe  the  wise  and  great, 
nd  play  the  politician. 

P.  R.  H. 


II. 
Mj  first  is  never  at  home ; 
My  second  is  often  broken  through; 
My  whole  is  obb'ged  to  leave  home. 

M.  S.  G. 

III. 

1.  A  hindrance. 

2.  A  range  of  mountains. 
8.  A  flower. 

4.  A  word  often  used  at  the  seaside. 

5.  A  term  in  music. 

6.  A  relative. 

The  initials  rame  an  illustrious  traveller, 
whose  guidance  may  be  safely  followed;  the 
flnaJs  name  his  birthplace. 

R.  J. 

rv. 

May  every  one,  for  rest  athirst, 
My  second  find  within  my  first. 

1.  Who  wants  me  must  the  mighty  ask ; 

2.  Fair  one !  too  frail  for  such  a  task. 

3.  In  Judah  reigned  well  long  while. 
4  Oh,  blinded  zeal  that  these  beguile  1 
5.  Was  erst  a  curse.    I'm  just  the  same, 

Though  there's  a  people  loves  my  name. 

S.  C.  D.    * 

PBOYEBBS  ANAOBAMMATIZED. 

1.  As  he  is  all  gona 

2.  Men  do  toil  to  rest  at  even. 

Stella. 

woed  puzzle. 
Square  the  word  CIRCLE. 

DEFINITION. 

"  Recreation." 

BOUTS  BIlC^S. 

flowers 

gay 

hours 

away 

seen 

green 


ANSWERS  A2n>  SOLUTIONS. 

(See  page  277.) 

I. 

n. 
1.  FiolincellO.      2.  I.  0.  U.     3.  CaB.     4. 
TarQ(oiae).      6.    OU.      6.   BaE.      7.   lemE 
(ancient  name  of  Ireland).    8.  AspeN. — Yic- 

TOBIA,  OUB  QUBEV.  lOTA. 
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Oonnect-I-cut. 


HI. 


rv. 


1.  ^opstocfc.  2.  Nitrogen,  3.  Oratorio. 
4.  Warsaw .  5.  XaureZ.  6.  J^ddjstone.  7. 
Diamond.  8.  Gottenburcr.  9.  ^6.  10.  Jciani. 
11.  fifesostrw.  12.  Philip.  13.  Oviedo.  14 
TTicklow.  15.  .Endive.  16.  iJoller.— "  Znour- 
ledge  is  power, ^' 

HISTOBICAL  MENTAL  PICTURE. 

The  tortwre  of  ChuUimosnn,  the  Emperor  of 
Mexico. — ^In  ord^  to  ettort  from  him  the  dis- 
covery of  his  supposed  hidden  treasures,  the 
cruel  Spaniards,  under  Cortez,  stretched  him 
upon  a  gridiron  over  a  slow  fire.  His  minister 
and  &vourite  was  placed  in  the  same  dreadful 
situation  by  the  side  of  the  monarch.  Over- 
come by  the  severity  of  the  ang^h  he  waif 
enduring,  he  uttered  murmuring  gproans,  and 
cast  upon  his  noble  felLow-sufferer  a  look  which 
seemed  to  intimate  a  wish  to  escape  from  the 
torment  by  revealing  wbat  he  knew,  when  the 
king  silenced  him  by  this  mild  rebuke,  *'  And 
I,  too — am  I  upon  a  bed  of  rosea?"        lOTA. 

WORD  PUZZLE. 

Disjointed  I  am,  and  puzzling  too. 
But  put  me  together,  and  then  read  me 

through, 
N6  longer  a  puzzle  shall  1  be  to  ;foa. 
From  this  you  may  learn  that  things  may 

appear 
At  first  sight  to  be  very  puzzling  or  queer, 
But  looked  at  again  are  perfectly  clear. 

DEFINITIONS, 

England : — 
"  A  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart." 

(fif/iaAwpcar«).— Stella  and  Iota. 

"  A  Hon  that  can  roar,  but  knows  the  majesty 
of  self-restraint." — Rebecca. 

"A  nation  whose  watchword  is  duty,  not 
glory."— David  0. 

"  A  land  of  every  land  the  pride ; 
Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside." 
{Montgomery), — D.  E.  F. 

*'  A  real  g^m,  but  sadly  in  need  of  a  lapidary." 

Nellie. 

"  Thee  I  accoiint  still  happy,  and  the  chief 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free, 
My  native  nook  of  earth." — {Coicper.) 

Atjgeb. 

*'  The  land  where,  girt  by  friend  or  foe, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will." 

{Tennyson.) — Stella. 

"  The  fulcrum  on  which  Archimedes  might 
bave  rested  his  lever." — M.  P. 


"The    important    cipher    in   the 
nations."— J.  F.  O. 

"  The  seat  of  justice,  the  home  of 
the  land  of  liberty."— Fish. 

"  A  rose,  not  thomless,  but  very  fn 

R] 

"  A  beacon  on  the  ocean  of  time."- 

"  The  heart  of  loyalty."— Nellie. 

'*  Hie  mistress  of  the  seas." 

Henbt  E.  M.  and . 
•*  The  world's  city  of  refuge." 

Stella  and  I 

"  The  land  of  loyal  hearts  and  willii 

D- 

"  J^nchanting.  noble,  ghirionB,  fio: 

attractive,  notorious,  claontless." — ^M 

"A  rose  without  a  thorn,  gracing 
diadem."— M.  P. 

"The  exile's  home,  the  reftige  o: 
pressed,  the  evangelizer  of  the  world. 

M 

"  Pat's  nnsisterly  *  sisther  counthr 

«] 

"  The  birthplace  of  pride  and  preju 
T.  T.  T,  (?  from  I 

**  A  sea-ghrt  fortress,  founded  on  lil 
garrisoned  by  hearts  of  oak." — ^Alph 

"  Ocean's  pride."— Daisy  0.  and  A 

"  A  dog  that  eyes  you  twice  before 
his  tail."— J.  P.  O. 

"  The  dep6t  for  Britannia  mettle  (i 

"  The  green  isle  of  the  brave."-^ 

"  The  asylum  of  the  diitreaMd,"— 1 

"  The  international  lighthouse." — . 

"  Jn^ld-land— the  home  ol  '  Oub  o 
side.'"^'  Iota  a 


BOUTS  BDC^S. 

I. 
(Habakkuk  iii.  17, 18.) 

Though  flocks  and  herds  shall  perish 

field, 
Though  oliveyards  shall  cease  their  fin 
Though  harvests  of  rich  grain  shall  nc 
And  though,  for  lack  of  dew  and  rail 

heaven. 
The  vine  shall  fail,  and  every  fruitfa] 
Yet  shall  the  LoM  sustain  and  comf 
Earth's  fleeting  day  may  be  &  day  oi 
But  joyous  is  &e  everlasting  morrof 


©fe  gjjm^  ^tbitarj. 


Lost  Fbiekdb  Foukp  Aoaih.  London: 
Hamilton  and  Co. 

This  Toltune  contains  a  selection  of  paasa^pea 
from  the  wiMrks  of  aome  of  our  moat  eminent 
divines.  Books  on  "  Heaven  "  have  often  been 
more  imaginative  than  Scriptural;  and  we 
liave  therefore  the  ereater  satiBfaction  in  intro- 
ducing to  our  readers  the  volimie  before  us. 
Mr.  Smedley,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tie 
selection,  luus  gleaned  tlie  best  thoughts  of 
writers  of  mature  judgment  and  advanced 
Christian  experience;  and  his  labour  will  be 
eratefhllj  recognized  by  many  who  hope  to 
find  lost  friends  in  heaven. 

The  Protoplast.  A  Series  of  Papers. 
London :  William  Macintosh. 

A  book  for  thoughtful  minds.  Amongst  the 
subjects  treated  we  have  "The  First  Matter," 
"  The  First  Day,"  "  The  First  Animal,"  "  The 
First  Man,"  "  The  First  Sabbath,"  "  The  First 
Sleep,"  "The  First  Woman,"  "The  First 
Temptation,"  "The  First  Sin»"  "The  First 
Curse,"  "The  First  Promise,"  "The  First 
Child,"  "  The  First  Kecorded  Sacrifice,"  "  The 
First  Death,"  "  The  First  Translation,"  "  The 
First  Resurrection,"  Ac.  Our  readers  will 
judge  of  the  work  from  an  extract  in  our  present 
munber.  Intellectual  power,  expenmental 
piety,  and  Scriptural  knowledge,  e^udly  cha- 
racterize "  The  Protoplast." 

Essays,  Cbitical  and  Theoloqical.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Constable,  A.M.  London: 
Longman  and  Co. 

Embracing  topics  of  the  deepest  interest, 
treated  in  a  scholarly  and  lucid  manner,  this 
volume  deserves  a  high  and  permanent  place 
in  our  literature.  We  quote  a  brirf  extract 
irom  the  essay  on  "  The  Inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture:— 

"  In  the  Bible,  between  writers  separated  irom  each 
other  by  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  writing  in 
different  lands,  and  under  various  forms  of  civil 
government,  we  perceive  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  on 
tiiat  subject,  which,  beyond  every  other  subject,  has 
eiven  rise  to  mutual  opposition.  In  it  we  find  worthy 
descriptions  of  God,  when  other  religious  systems  de- 
scribed Him  as  reflecting  all  the  ^^le  passions  of  human 
nature.  In  it  we  find  a  code  of  morals  with  which  no 
other  can  stand  comparison.  In  it  we  find  no  one 
trace  of  flattery  of  prevailing  prepossessions,  whether 
amoxig  rulers  or  the  multitude.  In  it  we  find  an  un- 
varying consciousness  of  truth,  which  shrinks  at  no 
one  of  its  statements,  and  stoo]^  to  no  apology  or 
evasion.  In  it,  while  penetrating  farther  into  the 
unkiumii  than  ever  entei^  Plato's  conception — while 
treading  fearlessly  re^ons  on  which  human  eye  had 
never  looked — there  is  a  silence  upon  supernatural 
subjects  which  in  other  religious  systems  nave  been 
folly  discussed.  We  find  humility  where  we  mi^ht 
expect  boldness— absence  of  curiosity  where  curiosity- 


I  was  most  natural — silence  where  we  might  look  for 

I  man^  words — bold  speech  where  we  mi^t  look  for 

surmise,  contradiction,  and  indecision.     We  come  to 

regard  Uie  book  written  by  many  men  as  dictated  by 

one  mind,  and  that  the  mind  of  Uod." 

Upwabd  and  Onward  :  A  Thought  Book 
for  the  Threshold  of  Active  Life,  f  y  S.  W. 
Partridge,  Author  of  "  Our  English  Months,'' 
&o.    London :  S.  W.  Fartrid^. 

The  title  of  this  volume  indicates  its  chft* 
racter.  The  book  is  worthy  of  its  title.  Five 
thousand  oopies  have  already  be^i  circulated. 
It  is  the  very  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  oar 
thoughtful  younff  men:  it  will  help  them  to 
tliink  wisely.     We  quote  a  passage  or  two. 

aCASON  AND  FArrH. 
"  Believe,  and  thou  shalt  know.    Thrice  blett  is  hs 
Who,  feeling  reason's  limit,  sits  him  down 
To  learn  with  reverence  at  the  Master's  feet, 
What  reason  could  not  find.     The  highest  truths 
Are  often  those  that  we  the  least  can  prove." 

I  THT  WORDS. 

'  *'  Weigh  words 

'       Before  thou  dare  to  give  them  utterance. 

Few  blush  for  sUence :  silence  oft  is  good, 
I       And  speech  not  always  better.    The  unsaid 
^       Is  sometimes  most  sublimely  eloquent." 

FAITH  AlfD  TRUST. 

"Have  fullest  faith: 
Thou  lovest,  brother,  to  be  trusted  too. 
And  canst  thou,  then,  too  fully,  firmly  trust 

Almighty  love  and  wisdom  P 

Have  faith,  too,  in  thy  prayers.     Our  arrowy  prayers 
Awhile  may  seem  to  Imger  in  the  sky, 
But  never  yet  was  prayer  propelled  in  faith 
But  fell  at  length  in  blessing.^' 

THE   ECHOING  WORLD. 

"  Thou  livest  in  a  sternly  echoing  world. 
And  thine  own  acts  M-iU  all  return  to  thee — 
Aye,  and  with  interest.     WTiat  thou  givest. 
Thou  wilt  most  siu^ly  get ;  thy  pamcring 
Is  thine  own  sowing.     Art  thou  liberal  P 
Then  shall  thy  sheaves  be  neither  few  nor  smalL 
Or  niggardly  P    A  nipgard's  harvest-home 
As  surely  shall  be  thine.    Dost  thou  complain 
The  world  is  selfish,  cold  to  thee  ?    Perchance 
'Tis  thine  own  image  mirrored  in  the  glass. 
Speak,  therefore,  but  as  thou  wouldcst  wish  to  hear, 
And  be  as  thou  desirest  to  behold  ; 
Nor  think  to  speak  or  act,  to  plan  or  do, 
But  all  shall  echoing  be  returned  to  thee." 

Our  extracts  will  show  that  Mr.  Partridge  at 
least  has  had  no  share  in  bringing  upon  the 
earth  what  he  terms 

"  The  eighth  plague  that  Egypt  never  knew," 
— ^the  deluffe  of  unmeaning,  silly,  and  vicious 
books  which  find  so  many  readers. 

'       MissiONAKT  Ships.    London :  W.  Stevens. 

Our  youthful  readers  will  pronounce  this 

book  most  interesting  and  instructive.    The 
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shipB  referred  to  were  all  built  by  the  self* 
denying  zeal  of  the  young  friends  of  missionary 
eflfort.    The  volume  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Lost  Child  :  A  Ballad  for  Mothers  and 
Fathers.  By  Mrs.  Sewell,  Author  of  "  Mother^a 
Last  Words,"  "  Our  Father's  Care,"  &c. 

Quite  equal  to  Mrs.  Sewell's  former  tracts; 
we  doubt  not  this  will  have  an  equal  circulation. 
Mrs.  Sewell  is  a  national  benefactor,  and  de- 
serves the  nation's  gratitude.  Who  can  attempt 
to  estimate  the  influence  for  good  exerted  by 
the  four  hundred  thousand  copies  of  "  Mother*s 
Last  Words,"  which  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed through  the  length  and  breadth  (rf 
the  land?  How  thankful  to  God  must  the 
author  of  that  tract  be,  that  she  was  ever  moved 
to  write  it ! 

TgE  Doings  of  Drink.  By  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Stone,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Windsor.  London :  S, 
W.  Partridge. 

Apart  from  the  philanthropic  object  of  the 
author,  this  little  pamphlet  contains  genuine 
poetry.  Read  as  it  should  be  read  in  an 
assembly  of  working  men  and  working  women, 
it  would  produce  a  marvellous  effect.  The 
Doings  op  Dbink  are  depicted  in  three  pieces 
entitled,  "  The  Drink  Fiend,"  "  A  Speech  on 
the  Gallows;  or,  The  Reason  he  Killed  hi  a 
Wife,"  and  "  What  the  Fiend  did  at  the  Spen." 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  tbat  more  than 
five  hundred  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  seeing,  as  they  must  see,  the  "  doings 
of  drink,"  have  resolved  to  test  the  influence  of 
total  abstinence  as  a  remedy.  It  is  a  Scriptural 
and  noble  resolve.  "  If  meat  make  my  brother 
to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the  world 
standeth."  Mr.  Stone's  vivid  and  too  truthful 
sketches,  give  an  almost  overwhelming  force  to 
his  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience — 

"  Is  there  no  summons  herein  to  thee 
To  work  and  to  withstand  ? 
Then  answer  its  call  by  the  truth  of  thy  love, 
For  man  below  and  for  God  above  !** 

The  Adopted  Child.  By  the  Author  of 
**  Katherine  Douglas,"  &c.  London  :  Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Hamdaj. 

This  story  is  desired  to  '*  illustrate  the 
spirit  of  adoption."  Man^  valuable  hints  on 
(Jhristian  experience  are  mterwoven  with  the 
narrative.  Tne  author  shows  that  the  adopted 
child  has  new  and  holy  motives  for  obedience  \ 
and  although  at  times  assailed  by  unbelief,  yet 
it  remains  substantially  true  in  every  case ; 
"We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us/* 
The  *'  contents  "  of  a  chapter  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  volume : — "  Courtesy — 
No  Respect  of  Persons — Self-denial — Circuni- 
spection — The  Child's  Access  to  his  Heavenly 
Father — To  Give  wiih  Cheerfulness — Pride- 
On  Motives — Quietude — Humility." 

A  School  Geoobaphy.  By  James  Com- 
well,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Thirty-sixth  edition. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

As  a  school  geography,  this  cannot  be  snr- 
passed. 


ltO«h.     ! 


The  FiAiL  oi"  the  Lohd  the  BEGnficiir* 
or  Wisdom.  By  the  Rev*  John  M'Nab 
Edinburgh ;  W.  Oliphant  and  Co. 

Toung  men  will  find  in  this  diflC4>arae  th< 
truth  enunciated  in  tJie  text  enforced  aa  a  mbei 
inidUttu^l  eonvictii^n.  We  thorouglilj  recom- 
mend it, 

Cotrw8Ei.s  yon  CoMM"0inGAKTa,  By  tki 
Rev.  George  Yenables,  Incnmb^ut  of  Chriil 
Church,  Fneiland.    London  :  W*  Maointo«h. 

Valuable  notes  and  Scriptural  oounselsH 

Little  BEviniras  (Ezra  ix,  8);  A 
for  a  Sick  Boom,  By  the  Author  of**  Old 
Pious/'  &c*    London  t  W.  Macintosh. 

Eeally  smted  for  its  object :  namely,  to  _ 
a  *'  word  in  season  "  to  invalids,  feeling  a 
better- 

OxTDEWBAiiE :  A  Story  of  Schoolboy  Life.  ^ 
B.  Hope  Moncrieff'     London :  W,  Mactntosk. 

A  story  which  Bchoolbovs  will  r^id.     Ik 
author  has  closely  studied  boy -nature ;  bat 
hope  he  has  overdrawn  a  few  of  kb  pictant 
If  not,  it  is  high  time  reformation  ahonld  ' 
in  public  ec^hool  life.    In  a  second  edition^ 
slang  espletives  wiU  be  beet  omitted. 

The  FiREsroE  Hymk-book.     Compiled  1 
Martha    Braithwaite.       London :    Ha 
Adams,  and  Co, 

An  admirable  selection.      If,   in    ho 
worship,  one  of  theee  hymns  were  read,  < 
better  still,  swig,  the  benefit  would  be 
great.     The  book  is  well  got  up* 

LoTJiaA  HoDSOir  •  or,  The  Power  of  Influ 
A  Tale,     By  B,  A.  gomerville*     London; ' 
Macintosh. 

A  Tery  suitable  book  for  "  our  daughti 
It  ta  ablv  written,  and  the  lesson  of  injue 
powerfully  enforced. 

A  Select  ion  or  Psalms  and  Ht^iDfa. 
the  Eev.  Charles  Kemble,  M,A,     The 
arrang^ed,   and  partly  composed,   'by 
Sebastian  Wesley.    London:  J.  F,  Shaw  i 
Co. 

Evangelical  in  chiumcter,  copious  in  iti  < 
tents,  suitable  alike  to  the  church,  the  sebo 
and  the  elofiet,  and  publiEhed  {with  tun^i 
posed  and  arranged  hj  Dr.  Weeley)  at  the  j 
veUoua  price  of  Is.,  tma  hymn-book  claim*  i 
strongest  recommend  £ttion.     ItB  compOer  1 
a<:complished  a  work  the  valne  of   wbit^  1 
Church  at  large  will  gratefully  recognize* 

'*  U  the  Bible  Inspire  P"    Bj  W.  K  G. 
Macintosh) — A  very  effective  aiiswer  to 
question.    'VMiecallaiieoiifl  Poems.' ^    ByT.J 
Aeton  (Birmingham :  ChellinB^rorihiW 
and  Proti^ant.     *'  The  Training  of  li 
Fe^^ble-minded   Childrfln.    By  Cha 
M.R.LA.  (Dubli    ^^^^      -^    * - 
Let  every  I 
Govern  eesi 
ByaSu 
— Shou 
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A     HIEYEST     SONS     OF     FKIISE. 

TBI  MnSIO  AOAPTSD  BT 

TUB  EEV.  H.  W.  MAJEJTOIB,  A.M., 
rUar  qf  Speen^  Berkikbrtt  and  Prebendary  of  SaUsbwry, 
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Oh !       na  -  tion !  Chris-tian         na   •    lion !   lifl      high   the  hymn  of       praise,     The 
Oh !    praise  the    hand  that        giv   -    eth,    and       giv  •  eth     ev  -  er   -    more.      To 
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Ckid    of    our   sal   -   va   •    tion     is       love  in     all    His    ways  :*    He   hless-eth    ns,    and 
e?-*ry    soul  that      Uv  -   eth,     a   -  bundance,  flow-ing     o'er:     For,    ev-'ry    socd  He 
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feed -eth     ev-'ry    crea-tnre  of    His       hand;      Ho     succours  him  that    need -eth,    and 
fill  •  eth      with       man  •  na  from    a     -    bove,      And       o  -  ?er     all    dis  -   till  -  eth    the 
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glad-dens  all   the      land.     Oh!     na- tion!  Christian      na  •  tion  I  lift     high   the  hynm  of 
Hue- tion  of  His      love.      Oh!     na-tion!&e. 
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pniset     The    God     of     our       sal  •  va     •>     tion       is     love    in      all    His     ways. 


OUR  OWN  FTOESIDB. 


WOMAN'S   DEBT    TO   THE    BIBLE. 


BY  MBS.  CJJlRJl  L.  BALFOXJB. 


"  Henceforward,  woman,  rise 
To  thy  peculiar  and  best  altitudes 
Of  doing  good,  and  of  endurinj;  ill ; 
Such  a  cro^Ti  I  place  upon  thy  brow." 

Miss  Barrett. 

L  THOUGHTFUL  reader  of  general  history, 
«?'ho  is  in  the  habit  of  competing  and  con- 
trasting it  with  sacred  history,  cannot  fail 
to  be  surprised  at.  the  very  different  repre- 
sentation of  woman  by  iho  inspired  his- 
torians, compared  with  that  given  of  her 
in  various  secular  records  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth ;  and  to  distinguish  the  very 
superior  position  assigned  to  her  in  the 
sacred  page. 

The  Bible,  in  remarkable  contrast  to  all 
other  ancient  writings,  distinctly  recognizes 
woman's  moral  responsibility,  her  high 
mental  capability,  the  important  personal 
and  relative  duties  resulting  therefrom,  and 
her  perfect  equality  with  man  in  spiritual 
privileges  and  eternal  destiny.  The  more 
polished  nations  of  antiquity,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  invariably  to  have  formed  a  low 
estimate  of  the  female  character,  and  to  have 
made  their  laws  and  regulated  their  social 
institutions  in  conformity  to  that  low  esti- 
mate. A  despotism  at  once  suspicious, 
capricious,  and  degrading  was  established, 
that  rendered  woman  an  abject  slave,  do- 
pendent  on  the  will  of  her  master.  In  some 
few  instances,  natural  affection  so  far 
triumphed  over  cruelty  that  she  met  with 
indulgence  and  consideration;  but  even  at 
the  best,  her  condition  among  the  heathen 
nations  of  ancient  and  modem  times  could 
only  be  that  of  a  favoured  slave,  indebted  to 
the  relentings  of  tenderness  in  a  few  isolated 
instances  for  that  respect  and  kindness 
which,  to  have  been  really  valuable  to  her, 
ought  to  have  depended  upon  the  immutable 
principles  of  justice,  and  not  on  the  caprices 
of  man. 

An  eminent  French  sceptic  once  asserted, 
with  ingenious  sophistry,  that  woman  could 
never  have  been  degraded  under  any  system 
of  heathen  faith  where  female  deities  formed 


a  part  of  the  mythology  of  the  poopl 
reference  to  facts,  however,  comj 
demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  this  re 
The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  B 
abounded  with  female  deities,  and  y 
whole  tenor  of  the  social  life  of  those  a 
nations  amply  proves  that  woman  i 
them  existed  in  a  state  of  complete  pu 
and  vassalage.  Among  the  Gbreeks  i 
ticular,  who  constructed  the  mytl 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Eomans,  i 
was  considered  merely  as  an  arti< 
property,  as  much  subject  to  the  will 
possessor  as  any  inferior  animal — as  t 
animate  goods  and  chattels  that  h 
sessed.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  k 
creatures  endowed  with  mind  in  be 
was  felt  in  ancient  times,  in  a  similar  n 
probably  to  the  difficulty  often  expei 
by  the  slaveholders  of  modem  times, 
woman  was  regarded  as  a  very  troub 
species  of  property,  to  be  watche< 
a  vigilance  sharpened  by  continual 
cion,  and  to  be  governed  by  laws  rig 
proportion  to  their  injustice. 

It  is  an  immutable  and  instructiT 
morals  that  every  act  of  injustice  pc 
by  one  human  being  against  anc 
rates  as  imfavourably  on  the  inj 
the  injured.     Thus  the  socicd  sys 
most  intellectual  nation  of  heathe 
by  sanctioning  the  lyranny*  of 
compelling  the  slavery  of  won 
rated  the  character  of  both.    Th 
and  despotic  passions,    of  na? 
mean  suspicions,  degraded  thf 
man ;    while   timid  subservie* 
obsequiousness,  subtlety,  cunr 
were  the  most  obvious  results 
ter  of  woman.    All  the  ennol 
of  mutual  affection  and  trusf 
and  esteem  was  impossible 
who  entertained  on  the  one 
and  on  the  other  fear. 

In  conformity  with  sue! 
find  that  woman  formed  ' 
society  among  the  people 
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Bhe  passed  her  life  in  sedusion  among  her 
domestics ;  that  she  was  guarded  with 
rigorous  vigilance.  Even  when  permitted 
to  leave  her  house  for  a  visit,  the  law 
restricted  her  to  three  changes  of  raiment ; 
and  that  there  might  be  no  secrecy  in  her 
movements,  she  was  compelled  at  night  to 
have  a  torch  borne  before  her  carriage.  She 
might  not  converse  with  a  stranger.  She 
might  not  form  an  intimacy  beyond  the 
walls  of  her  own  dwelling,  **  because,''  says 
the  historian,  "it  might  lead  to  the  em- 
bezzlement of  the  goods  and  chattels  com- 
mitted to  her  charge."  The  wife  or  daughter 
might  be  bequeathed  at  death*  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  rest  of  the  testator's  property, 
and  there  was  no  appeal.  And  if  not  so 
bequeathed,  so  long  as  a  woman  possessed  a 
male  relative,  however  remote,  she  was  not 
legally  her  own  mistress.  In  some  of  the 
states  of  Greece,  maternal  feelings  were 
cruelly  outraged;  for  her  ofl&pring,  if  sickly, 
was  cast  into  a  cavern  to  perish ;  if  robust, 
it  was  considered  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  speedily  removed  from  her  superin- 
tendence.* 

Under  such  a  humiliating  system,  it  can- 
not be  wondered  that  woman  often  sunk  to 
the  level  of  her  wretched  destiny,  and  dis- 
played all  the  vices  which  such  injustice 
was  calculated  to  foster.  There  were  a  few 
noble  exceptions,  but  thisir  rarity  is  proved 
by  the  remark  and  wonder  which  every 
evidence  of  excellence  among  women  ex- 
cited ;  and  the  inference  is  plain,  that  the 
mass  of  women  exhibited  all  the  vices  of 
their  degraded  and  enslaved  condition. 

The  effect  of  this  debasement,  scholars 
tell  us,  may  be  traced  in  the  literature  of 
the  Greeks.  With  all  their  gorgeous  imagi- 
nation, they  could  not  paint  the  character  of 
a  womcm  who  to  good  sense  and  intelligence 
added  modesty  and  refinement.  They  did 
not  understand  in  what  female  dignity  and 
purity  consisted ;  and  even  their  female 
deities  are  embodiments  of  the  passions 
rather  thaix  of  the  virtues.  So  true  it  is 
that,  wherever  woman  is  treated  with  injus- 


*  See  MIlef§  '^nndicuB  Christinn,  Chap,  ix.,  for  *  com- 
preheDfliTe  statement  of  the  degndation  of  female  mannen 
among  Gredu,  Hindooe,  Mohammedane,  to. 


tice,  national  advancement  is  retarded,  and 
the  literature  of  the  country  deteriorated. 

If  we  look  farther  east,  we  behold  in 
India  a  system  which  has  prevailed  from 
time  immemorial — the  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties of  the  Hindoos ;  and  here  the  degrada- 
tion of  woman  is  more  complete,  because 
excessive  ignorance  is  added  to  other  means 
of  humiliation.*  She  is  deemed  so  inferior 
that  she  is  debarred  all  domestic  authority 
and  all  religious  privileges.  It  has  been 
said,  "  Their  fathers  govern  them  in  child- 
hood, their  husbands  in  youth,  and  their 
sons  in  old  age."  "  Women  in  general  are 
to  have  no  property."  They  may  not  touch 
the  sacred  writings,  for  they  are  declared  to 
**have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  Vedas ;  and  as  they  can  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  law,  and  no  knowledge  of  ex- 
piation, they  must  necessarily  perish  in 
their  sins." 

The  result  of  all  these  civil  and  religious 
disabilities  may  be  traced  in  the  horrible 
cruelties  constantlypractised  towards  women. 
The  destruction  of  female  infants  as  votive 
offerings  to  ssmg^iinary  gods ;  the  immola- 
tion of  the  wife  and  female  slaves  on  the 
funeral  pyre  of  the  husband,  that  he  may 
have  attendants  to  minister  to  him  in  a 
future  state  of  existence ;  all  attest  the  des- 
potism of  man,  and  the  slavery  of  woman.f 

The  influence  of  Christian  missions  has 
begim  to  tell  upon  this  odious  system ;  but 
the  mighty  masses  of  the  people  are  as  yet 
unchanged.  What  an  incentive  to  the  pious 
mind  to  labour  that  its  daily  prayer,  **Thy 
kingdom  come,"  may  be  accomplished  in 
reference  to  this  imhappy  people  ! 

Another  immense  .section  of  the  human 
race  are  devotees  of  the  false  prophet  of 
Mecca;  and  among  the  Mohammedans  a 
similar  estimate  of  the  female  character 
prevails,  and  similar  effects  follow.  A  life 
of  seclusion,  and  of  passive,  imcomplaining 

*  The  men  are  acoostomed  to  treat  them  as  merely  created 
for  their  onjoyment,  or  for  their  eervioe,  and  really  do  not 
esteem  them  to  be  of  the  same  order  of  beings  as  themselTes. 
"  In  so  degraded  an  estimation  is  the  female  infant  held 
that  even  in  Calcutta,  a  pressure  of  iravertj  not  unfrequently 
induces  the  parents  to  offer  them  for  sale,  prizing  them  al 
the  smallest  consideration."  —  Hindoo  FtmaiU  Eduoatum, 
pp.  23, 12,  by  Priscilla  GhiH[>ma2i. 

t  Laws  of  Menu.    Sir  William  Jones's  works.  Vol  VTCL 
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Bubmission,  is  the  lot  of  woman.  Man  is 
amenable  to  the  restraints  of  the  law;  woman 
to  the  caprices  of  man.  In  the  seclusion  of 
the  harem,  the  master  reigns  supreme.  He 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death.  No  eye 
penetrates  the  recesses  where  the  female  is 
immured ;  and  the  voice  of  accusation,  sup- 
posing woman  had  the  courage  to  make  any, 
would  not  pierce  the  walls  of  her  gilded  and 
silken  prison.  Her  life  is  one  of  monotony, 
indolence,  ignorance,  and  consequent  de- 
basement and  sorrow.  Our  travellers  have 
been  sometimes  fascinated  by  the  sj^ondour 
of  the  habitations,  the  gorgeous  trappings, 
and  the  graceful  manners  of  these  victims 
of  man's  caprice ;  but  it  surely  must  be  a 
very  superficial  observer  who  can  think  that 
the  heart  of  woman,  with  all  its  yearning 
tenderness,  and  the  mind  of  woman,  with 
all  its  vivacious  activity,  can  be  satisfied 
with  the  dreary,  wearisome,  soulless  mono- 
tony of  a  life  where  bathing,  dressing, 
Btringing  beads,  embroidery,  and  passive 
obedience,  form  the  occupations  and  duties 
of  the  present  life,  uncheered  by  any  as- 
sured hope  of  a  compensating  futurity. 

It  is  expressly  said,  **  A  woman,  a 
drunkard,  and  a  maniac  may  not  announce 
the  hour  of  prayer."  **A  woman,  a  dog, 
and  a  swine  may  not  enter  the  sacred 
mosques."  The  degrading  associations  here 
connected  with  the  female  name  attest  the 
estimate  formed  of  her  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual character. 

The  reaction  of  tliis  injustice  on  the 
national  interests,  collectively,  is  manifest. 
The  manners  are  dull,  the  habits  indolent ; 
a  lethargic  supineness  characterizes  the 
mind,  and  a  luxurious,  cushioned  ease 
spreads  a  torpor  over  all  society.  In  lite- 
rature no  advances  are  made,  and  few  im- 
provements invade  the  semi-barbaric  cus- 
toms which  ignorance  has  long  established. 
One  fact  alone  speaks  volumes  as  to  their 
intellectual  progress.  The  trade  of  a  scribe, 
or  transcriber  of  manuscripts,  was  in  full 
exercise  in  Constantinople  in  the  eai'ly  part 
of  the  present  century,  when,  in  every  other 
city  in  Europe,  the  printing-press  had  ren- 
dered that  occupation,  as  a  matter  of  trade 
in  multiplying  books,  entirely  obsolete. 


Such  being  the  degraded  position  of 
woman  among  what  are  termed  polished 
unchristian  nations,  ancient  and  modem, 
it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  that  in  barbarous, 
savage  tribes — whether  among  the  aborigines 
of  America,  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  the 
population  of  various  island  groups,  or 
the  wild  native  Australian  race — ^woman,  in 
consequence  of  her  weaker  physical  con- 
formation, should  be  contemned  as  an  in- 
ferior being.  To  procure  food,  and  to  defend 
himself  from  enemies,  appear  to  be  the 
first  efforts  that  uncivilized  man  makes  to 
enable  himself  to  live  in  this  world.  Woman 
cannot  often  equal  man  in  these  qualifica- 
tions, and  in  such  a  state  of  society  she 
must  be  depressed  and  little  regarded. 
Hence,  probably,  arises  all  the  variety  of 
oppression  and  cruelty  under  which  she 
groans  among  savage  nations.  Nothing  is 
more  affectingly  true  than  that,  from  every 
heathen  land,  whether  polished  or  rude,  the 
agonizing  cry  of  woman  ascends,  and  calls 
on  aU  Christian  nations  to  compassionate 
her  state,  and  labour  for  her  emancipation. 

How  ennobling  and  soul-refreshing  it  is 
to  turn  from  contemplations  such  as  these 
to  the  pages  of  inspired  truth,  and  there 
behold  the  female  cheu-acter  elevated  bj 
moral  attributes,  and  dignified  by  intel- 
lectual endowments — a  recognition  expresslj 
given  that  her  duties  are  as  important,  her 
responsibilities  as  great,  her  eternal  destinies 
as  solemn,  as  those  of  man.  The  burden  of 
existence  presses  with  equal  weight  on  both 
sexes.  Each  has  to  feel  that  life  is  solemn 
and  earnest.  No  duty  is  remitted,  no  evil 
is  palliated,  by  the  sex  of  the  individual. 
No  humiliating  pleas,  founded  on  the  old 
heathen  notion  of  woman's  moral  infe- 
riority, will  for  %  moment  be  admitted  in 
extenuation  of  errors,  when  brought  "to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony." 

In  the  sacred  page  which  records  the  first 
creation  of  woman,  a  term  is  applied  to  her 
whose  wide  significance  has  seldom  been 
reflected  upon  sufficiently.  She  is  empha- 
tically called  the  "help-meet"  of  man. 
Not  help-less,  not  inadequate,  and  therefore 
not  inferior ;  but  suited,  by  moral  qualities 
and  mental  capabilities,  to  be  the  tender 
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guardian  of  infancy,  the  teacher  of  child- 
hood, the  companion  of  youth,  the  partner 
of  maturity,  the  friend  of  every  age — dimi- 
nishing every  sorrow  by  her  sympathy, 
heightening  everyjoy  by  her  gaiety,  soothing 
every  pang  by  her  tenderness,  dignifying 
the  mind  by  her  intelligence,  elevating  the 
soul  by  her  devotion :  wise  to  counsel,  firm 
to  practise,  patient  to  teach,  gentle  to 
soothe,  faithful  to  endure ; — such  is  woman 
in  the  sacred  character  assigned  her  by  the 
noble  term  **  help-meet." 

As  if  to  exemplify  and  enforce  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  term  first  applied  to  woman, 
the  sacred  page  records  nimierous  examples 
of  every  varied  excellence  attained  by 
woman.  It  exhibits  her  to  us  in  situations 
where  she  has  been  endowed  with  high 
mental  gifts,  or  invested  with  important 
official  dignity,  or  graced  with  sweet  en- 
dearing qualities,  or  capable  of  lofty  self- 
denial  and  of  courageous  patriotism ;  and, 
more  than  aU,  in  the  Christian  era  it  exhi- 
bits her  ''faithful  among  the  faithless," 
uniting  the  tender  fidelity  of  woman  with 
the  zeal  of  the  reformer,  the  piety  of  the 
saint  with  the  fortitude  of  the  mcurtyr. 

Nor  has  the  strict  impartiaKty  of  Scrip- 
ture failed  to  give  us  instructive  warnings  as 
well  as  delightful  examples.  It  has  ex- 
emplified a  truth  too  often  neglected — 
that  the  female  character,  though  capable 
of  soaring  to  the  most  splendid  heights  of 
virtue,  is  equally  capable  of  sinking  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  vice ;  that  when  her  high 
office  in  the  social  system  is  denied  to  her, 
or  when  she  becomes  the  slave  of  her  own 
vices,  or  of  the  injustice  of  others,  those 
very  powers  iiiiplanted  to  promote  personal 
and  relative  happiness  become  the  means  of 
sinking  her  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degrada- 
tion. There  is  no  assumption  so  fallacious, 
or^so  fraught  with  evil  influences  to  society, 
as  that  so  often  met  with — that  the  character 
of  woman  is  feeble,  and  her  mind  inferior. 
Scripture,  reason,  and  experience  all  concur 
to  contradict  this  supposition.  Her  power  for 
good  or  evil  is  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the 
history  of  every  land.  A  creature  endowed 
with  keen  susceptibilities,  with  feelings 
both  acute  and  deep — with  clear  perceptions 


of  character  in  others — ^with  an  ever-vigilant 
faculty  of  observation — with  great  ingenuity, 
if  not  depth,  of  reasoning — and  with  an  un- 
doubted empire  over  the  aflfections — can 
never  be  wanting  in  moral  and  intellectual 
power. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  undoubtedly  incul- 
cate subordination  as  the  duty  of  woman, 
biit  inferiority  is  nowhere  either  expressed 
or  implied. 

A  great  many  mistaken  views  have  ari^n 
from  the  words  "subordination"  and  "in- 
feriority "  being  considered  synonymous. 
Men,  by  common  consent,  appear  to  have 
agreed  to  regard  the  public  and  political 
duties  of  life  as  the  most  important;  and 
these  being  distinctly  exercised  by  man,  the 
inference  is  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
importance,  he  must  be  the  superior  being ; 
but  a  little  reflection  will  lead  the  candid 
mind  to  doubt  the  whole  assumption.  The 
legislator  enacts  laws  to  restrain  aggression, 
and  to  pimish  crime ;  it  is  woman's  pro- 
vince, in  the  maternal  office,  to  teach  virtue, 
to  train  the  mind  for  usefulness  here,  and 
immortality  hereafter.  Who  shall  say  her 
office  is  inferior?  and  who  can  think  a 
mother  would  derive  any  accession  of  real 
honour  and  utility  by  being  releiwed  from  her 
present  condition  of  political  subordination  ? 

But  it  is  idle,  with  the  Scriptures  before 
us,  to  argue  the  inferiority  of  woman  from 
the  fact  of  her  subordination.  If  religion 
be  the  grand  reality— the  great  end 
and  aim  of  human  life — woman  has  ever 
been  distinguished  for  her  elevated  faith. 
Her  claims  to  equality  in  this  primary 
matter  admit  of  no  dispute — rest  not 
on  feeling  or  opinion,  but  upon  the  im- 
mutable basis  of  fact.  In  acts,  she  has 
been  valiant ;  in  mental  endowments,  digni- 
fied ;  in  faith,  unwavering.  A  woman  saved 
the  life  of  the  infant  destined  to  be  the 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews ;  a  woman,  Miriam, 
was  associated  with  him  in  his  mission,  and 
sung  her  chorus  to  his  song;  a  woman, 
Deborah,  judged  Israel  in  a  time  of  great 
danger,  and  delivered  the  nation  out  of  its 
difficulties;  a  woman,  Hannah,  was  per- 
mitted to  be  among  the  earliest  prophesiers 
of  the  Messiah's  coming,  and  the  very  first  to 
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call  Him  by  the  hallowed  name  of  Saviour ; 
a  woman,  the  Virgin  Mother,  was  the  first 
disciple,  the  first  to  demand  from  others 
imqnalified  obedience  to  the  Redeemer ; 
women  ministered  unto  the  Lord  of  their 
substance ;  women  were  faithful  unto  death 
in  the  hour  of  His  mortal  agony ;  women 
comprised  a  considerable  portion  of  the  first 
Church  of  Jerusalem;  a  woman,  Lydia, 
was  the  first  convert  of  the  first  European 
Church ;  a  woman,  Priscilla,  was  permitted 
to  be  an  associate  in  teaching  a  purer  doc- 
trine to  the  eloquent  ApoUos ;  a  woman, 
Phoebe,  was  recognized  by  Paul  as  "a 
servant  of  the  Church ;"  women,  throughout 
the  whole  apostolic  age,  were  **  succourors  *' 
of  the  saints,  **  fellow-helpers "  of  the 
apostles  in  the  Gospel. 

These  are  solemn  facts,  not  quoted  to 
excite  pride,  or  a  mean  and  injurious  spirit 
of  rivalry,  but  to  deepen  the  conviction  of 
responsibility: — to    show     that    Christian 


womanhood  has  now,  as  in  former  times,  i 
mighty  work  to  perform ;  that  trivial  fia- 
suits,  petty  aims,  neglected  talents,  are  un- 
worthy of  her ;  that  the  exigencies  of  tbi 
present  age  have  claims  on  her  of  no  uniia- 
portant  kind;  and  that|  as  spiritually^ 
scended  from  these  sacred  heroines,  it  isk 
duty  to  be  "throughly  furnished  to  emy 
good  word  and  work."    Wherever  ihflw  il 
ignorance,  it  is  her  duty  to  aim  to  leman 
it ;    wherever  there  is  suffering,  it  ifl  Ii«  ^ 
privilege  to  alleviate  it;  wherever  there  ■  J 
impurity,  it  is  her  prerogative  to  dfiitSQJ ' 
it.     Childhood  and  youth  look  up  to  her  iff 
example;  her  erring  and  suffering  Bflte> 
woman  claims  frt)m  her  aid  and  sympstliT* 
Man  requires  that  she  "open  her  mooft 
with  wisdom ;"  and  on  her  tongue  should  ln- 
"  the  law  of  kindness."   The  Church  gathsi 
around  her,  and  says,  "Be  thou  faithM; 
unto  death,"   and    thou  shalt  inherit  ^i 
crown  of  everlasting  life." 
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0  FatherJ  to  Thine  ears 
EiBCth  the  harmony  of  all  the  spheres ; 

No  vbico  of  speech  have  they, 
Yet,  as  they  speed  them,  each  upon  his  way, 

It  is  a  psalm  to  Thee ; 
And  all  the  countless  throbbings  of  the  sea, 

The  dances  of  the  hours, 
The  many-coloured  play  of  all  the  flowers, 

But  put  the  song  to  rhyme. 

Have  pity,  liOrd,  on  these. 
Whom  not  their  sin,  but  Thine  all- wise  decrees, 

Have,  even  from  their  birth, 
Debarred  from  all  the  pleasant  soimds  of  earth ; 

For  Thou  canst  bring  the  dear 
And  joyous  song  of  Advent  to  their  car ; 

And  all  the  tale  of  Christ — 
The  life  unblemished,  and  the  blood  unpriced. 

And  Thou  canst  tune  the  heart 
In  that  last  song  of  praise  to  take  its  part, 

"  Worthy,  0  Lamb,  art  Thou, 
That  all  created  things  to  Thee  sjiould  bow ; 

Hejected  oncxi  and  slain. 
All  riches,  power,  and  praise  to  Thee  pertain." 

H.   H.   c. 

It  cannot  be  generally  known  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United 


Kingdom  are  almost,  if  not  altogethsr, 
taught.    This  fact,  I  repeat,  cannot  be 
known,  or  it  would  sur^j  cease  to  exist, 
reflect  disgrace  upon  our  country. 

I  make  the  following  extract  from  a  bo 
recently  published,  which  contains  maaj 
teresting  particulars  respecting  this  cbm 
sufferers.    After  stating  that  only  1,650  ol 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain  are  knom 
be  under  instruction,  the  writer  proceeds  r-* 


*'  If;  at  a  venture,  we  deduct  6,eOO  (P)  who  i 
have  received  aofne  education,  we  still  find  nprailj 
14,000  of  these  teachable  beings  in  this  countiyii 
state  of  great  mental  destitution,  and  withottk  i 
immediate  prospect  of  amolioration.  We  will  i 
a  large  proportion  may  have  grown  too  M  to  kn^ 
but  we  are  confident  the  majority  aie  young  xnfd 
and  capable  of  instruction,  if  their  claims  upon  pnl| 
sjTupathy  were  properly  recognized.'** 

Now  I  am  persuaded  that  this  public  wfl 
'  pathy  may  be  called  forth ;  bat  I  am  eqnd 
I  persuaded  that  its  efficient,  practical  maiuil 

*  HawkinsontheOoDBtitatioiiotthaDeAf  andDasKb^lL' 
•    London:  Longman  and  Oo. 
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tation,  must  depend  upon  the  enlistment  of 
individuai  effort.  And  although  it  is  true  that 
the  fields  of  Christian  benevolence  are  many,  I 
believe  individual  workers  are  to  be  found  who 
may  be  won  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  this 
"  work  and  labour  of  love  " — opening  in  a  true 
sense  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and  giving  speech  to 
those  who  have  hitherto  sat  in  silence.  The 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  win  such 
workers ;  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  reader 
will  pardon  me  if  I  confine  myself  mainly  to  a 
record  of  personal  experience. 

Between  four  and  five  years  ago,  circum- 
tstances  threw  me  in  the  way  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  boy,  then  nearly  seven  years  old.  His 
extremely  delicate  health  had  made  his  parents 
fearful  of  sending  him  to  school,  so  that  at  the 
period  of  our  first  acquaintance  he  knew  not  a 
single  word — ^not  even  his  own  name.  His 
sisters  had  taught  him  the  printed  alphabet, 
and  how  to  form  the  letters  on  his  fingers,  and 
this  was  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  His 
affliction  drew  me  towards  him,  and  there  was 
something  remarkably  winning  in  his  face  and 
manner.  I  felt  very  anxious  to  help  him,  but 
having  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  I  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
do  much. 

Being  constantly  engaged  in  other  matters, 
I  commenced  by  only  teaching  him  a  siugle 
word  each  day.  This  was  always  the  name  of 
some  object  which  I  placed  before  him.  Point- 
ing to  a  hox,  for  instance,  I  showed  him  the 
word  in  a  book,  and  taught  him  at  the  same 
time  to  spell  it  on  his  fingers,  making  a  sign  to 
indicate  the  connection  between  the  word  and 
the  object.  His  elder  sister,  observing  his 
readiness  to  learn,  also  taught  him  the  names 
of  many  common  things,  furniture,  animals, 
Ac. 

It  soon  occurred  to  us  that  the  ability  to 
write  would  assist  him  greatly,  and  he  quickly 
leamt  to  form  the  letters  on  his  slate.  He 
found  great  amusement  in  the  exercise  of  this 
new  art,  and  was  continually  writing  for  his 
own  entertaLoment,  and  copying  words  from 
books,  though  without  in  the  least  tmder- 
standing  their  meaning. 

When  he  knew  the  names  of  most  of  the 
objects  around  him,  I  proceeded  to  teach  him 
some  verbs,  illustrating  them  by  action.  Thus, 
I  wrote  the  word  "  walk,"  and  explained  it  by 
walking,  and  so  with  other  verbs. 

I  soon  discovered  it  was  not  always  necessary 
to  perform  the  'actioi^  itself,  or,  if  the  lesson 
were  on  nouns,  to  show  the  object :  many  signs 


had  been  established  between  us,  and  these  often 
sufficed. 

The  child  indeed  taught  me  how  to  teach  him ; 
and  this  is  what  all  will  find  who  earnestly  try 
to  communicate  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They 
are  so  glad  to  be  able  to  exchange  ideas,  so 
thankful  to  any  one  who  seeks  to  converse  with 
them,  that  they  spare  no  pains  on  their  own 
part  to  remove  any  difficulties  that  may  be  in 
the  way.  They  are  wonderfully  quick,  too,  in 
catching  an  idea,  watching  the  countenance 
with  an  eagerness  which  is  almost  painful  in 
its  intensity.  Generally  shy  with  strangers, 
their  shyness  is  often  mistaken  for  indifference ; 
but  once  let  this  be  overcome, — a  kind  act  or 
encouraging  smile  will  do  much  towards  re- 
moving it — and  the  shyness  will  not  return. 

The  boy  of  whom  I  am  writing,  when  he  first 
saw  me,  ran  away,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return  to  the  room  where  I  was  sitting. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  went  into  his 
nursery,  where  he  was  sorrowing  over  a  broken 
kaleidoscope,  and  the  Bjiap&ihj  expressed  in 
my  face  attracted  him  towards  me.  He  began 
to  explain,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  gesture,  how 
the  mischief  had  happened.  I,  of  course,  could 
not  understand  him,  but  feeling  greatly  in- 
terested in  him,  I  soon  leamt  the  signs  with 
which  nature  had  furnished  him  to  supply  the 
place  of  words,  and  these  signs  became  the 
groundwork  of  communication  between  us. 

But  to  return' to  the  method  employed  in  his 
instruction.  Having  taught  him  many  nouns 
and  verbs  (in  the  infinitive  only),  I  proceeded 
to  adjectives.  Here  I  fell  into  error  in  selecting 
one  of  too  general  application.  Using  his  own 
natural  sign  for  pretty  (i.e.,  waving  the  hand 
to  and  fro)^  I  pointed  to  "  a  pretty  picture," 
"  a  pretty  book,"  "  a  pretty  carpet,"  Ac., 
writing  the  word  "pretty "  on  the  slate.  Frank 
(for  so  I  will  call  him)  shook  his  head  in  gree£ 
perplexity,  wondering  that  the  carpet,  book, 
<&c.,  should  have  two  names.  As  yet  he  asso- 
ciated words  only  with  objects  and  actions — 
the  notion  that  they  could  express  the  qualities 
of  objects  had  not  entered  his  mind.  I  then 
tried  an  easier  adjective,  and  hy  contraM  ex- 
plained my  meaning.  Pointing  to  his  hand, 
which,  happily  for  me,  was  in  the  usual  con- 
dition of  boys'  hands,  I  wrote  "  dirty  hand  " — 
at  the  same  time  making  a  gesture  of  disgust ; 
then  exhibiting  my  own  with  an  approving 
smile,  I  wrote  "  clean  hand."  He  partly  caught 
my  lueaning,  and  his  face  lighted  up,  as  it 
always  did  when  he  received  a  new  idea.  Tet, 
until  the  word  was  further  illustrated,  he  could 
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not  of  course  be  sure  of  its  precise  meaning. 
I  then  added  other  examples  of  adjectives— /u>< 
water,  cold  water;  large  book,  small  book — 
pointing  to  the  objects,  usiag  the  signs,  and 
writing  the  words  and  spelling  them  on  the 
fingers.  Finally,  I  gave  him  the  lesson  I 
had  thns  written  and  explained,  to  learn 
by  heart,  and  to  copy  in  a  book  for  future 
reference. 

After  several  weeks  of  similar  instruction,  I 
was  enabled  to  lead  him  on  to  understand  a  few 
sentences.  Never  shall  I  forget  his  delight 
when  he  first  comprehended  the  meaning  of 
the  little  phrase,  "  I  love  you."  For  a  week  or 
two  I  spelt  the  sentence  often  on  my  fingers, 
pointing  to  myself  and  him,  and  accompanying 
the  action  with  a  kiss  and  look  of  affection. 
But  not  having  yet  discovered  that  words  may 
express  feeling,  he  naturally  thought  the  word 
"  love  "  meant  "  kiss."  I  told  him  it  was  not 
so — shaking  my  head,  and  teaching  him  that 
the  movement  of  the  lips  was  hias,  and  then  he 
puzzled  and  wondered  what  the  new  word  love 
might  mean.  Suddenly,  one  day,  the  truth 
flashed  upon  him,  and  his  happy  face  became 
radiant  with  delight.  He  danced  about,  re- 
peating the  sentence  over  and  over  again,  and 
giving  imequivocal  proof  that  he  tmderstood  it 
by  his  looks  and  gestures  of  affection.  It  was 
touching  to  witness  the  boy's  joy  at  finding 
words  to  express  the  love  which  had  been 
grovring  up  in  his  heart  towards  me ;  and  from 
that  time,  for  many  a  week,  his  last  words  at 
night  were  always,  "  I  love  you." 

I  taught  him  now  some  verbs  in  the  past 
tense — run,  ran ;  walk,  walked,  &c.,  using  his 
natural  sign  for  our  word  "done,"  or  "finished." 
Prepositions  came  next.  I  wrote  sentences  of 
this  description,  using  always  nouns  with  which 
he  was  already  familiar,  and  changing  the 
position  of  the  objects  as  I  wrote.  "  Book  on 
table — ^book  on  chair — book  under  table — book 
in  desk — chair  nsar  table,"  &c.,  &c.  This 
formed  a  very  amusing  exercise,  especially 
when,  on  my  dictating  the  words,  he  showed 
his  comprehension  of  them  by  altering  the 
arrangement  of  the  objects  according  to  my 
description. 

It  will  help  the  reader  better  to  comprehend 
the  coiirse  of  instruction  thus  adopted,  if  I 
here  introduce  a  specimen  picture  lesson 
from  an  "Introductory  Book  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,"  which  I  am  now  prepariug  for 
publication. 

From  this  picture  we  get  the  follow- 
ing:— 


Nount, 

Verbs. 

Doll 

Coat 

A  doll  lying 

Ball 

•  Trousers 

A  man  sitting 

Cat 

Boot 

A  woman  stand 

Jug 

Gown 

A  boy  sitting 

Fire 

Cap 

A  fire  burning 

Cage 

Shawl 

A  kettle  boiling 

Wall 

Apron 

A  picture  hangi 

Floor 

Arm 

Chair 

Picture 

Ae(/eciires, 

Table 

Kettle 

A  round  plate 

Dish 

Bread 

A  round  ball 

Plate 

Stool 

A  square  pictur 

Shelves 

Mantel- 

A large  picture 

shelf 

A  small  picture 

Frepositiong, 

KumbcrA. 

Bread  on  1 

table 

One  ball 

Doll  on  lioor 

One  kettle 

Kettle  on 

tire 

Two  picturei 

DoU  under  table 

Three  jugs 

Woman  near  fire 

One  cage 

Man  far  from  lire 

Eight  platea 

Cat  near  ball 

Two  dUhea 

Degrees  of  Comparison. 

The  kettle  is  large. 

The  stool 

is  larger. 

The  table 

is  largest. 

The  boy  is  young, 

The  girl  is  younger, 

The  baby 

18  youngest. 

In  teaching  the  lesson — 

I.  Let  the  pupil  learn  the  nouns  printe< 
picture  till  he  is  able  to  spell  them  on  his  fin| 
write  them  from  memory.  Care  must  be  ta 
the  word  is  associated  in  his  mind  with  th« 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  show 
object  itself  if  possible. 

II.  Let  the  verbs  be  explained  by  act 
teacher  showing  the  pupil  the  difference 
sitting,  standing,  lying,  &c.  As  the  rariatio 
verb  are  very  puzzling  to  beginners,  it  is  well 
by  teaching  them  all  in  the  present  particdple. 

III.  Let  the  adjectives  be  explained  one 
Point  out  round  and  square  objects. 

IV.  Explain  prepositions,  by  taking  an  ob 
placing  it  in  different  positions.  A  book,  for 
may  be  first  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  wore 
on  table  "  written  on  the  slate ;  then  it  may  1 
under  the  table,  in  a  box,  &c. 

V.  Numbers  are  best  taught  by  the  fingers. 

At  this  time  Frank's  knowledge  of  la 
was  confined  to  such  sentences  as 
"  Pretty  bird  in  cage  " — "  Happy  Frank 
garden  " — "  New  book  on  table."  An< 
must  confess  that  mj  task  increased  J 
culty.  I  wanted  to  convey  to  bis  min 
notion  of  religion,  and  how  to  oonunenc 
matter  of  anxious  thought.  *I  had  as  ; 
ceeded  in  teaching  him  but  one  word  coi 
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in  abstract  idea — the  word  "  love  "—and  this 
liad  taken  many  weeks.  After  much  delibe- 
ration I  began  in  the  following  manner. 

Taking  a  little  cart  which  he  had  made,  I 
B(nx)tc,  "  Frank  made  cart."  He  did  not  under- 
stand me,  80,  showing  my  own  work,  I  wrote 

igain,  "  B made  frock  " ;  then,  "  Man  made 

table  " ;  illustrating  my  meaning  by  a  suitable 
action.  Then  I  let  him  write  sentences  which 
showed  he  thoroughly  understood  the  word, 
placing  before  him  various  things  made  by 
different  people,  and  choosing  those  which  he 
had  seen  manufactured  by  his  brothers  or 
dsters.  The  next  morning,  pointing  to  his 
cart  with  a  look  of  inquiry,  I  spelt  the  word  | 
"  made  ?"  he  answered  immediately  "  Frank."  ' 


To  other  similar  questions  his  answers  came 
readily,  for  he  perfectly  understood  me.  At 
length,  pointing  to  himself,  I  implied  the 
question,  by  look  and  action,  "Who  made 
Frank  P"  The  word  "  who  "  I  did  not  use,  since 
he  had  not  learnt  its  meaning,  and  it  would 
therefore  only  have  puzzled  him  the  more. 
He  pondered  the  new  idea  presented  to  his 
mind  a  few  minutes,  and  then  looked  to  me 
for  a  reply.  I  knew  that  only  by  the  expression 
of  my  face  could  he  form  his  first  notion  of  the 
power  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty ;  and,  en- 
deavouring  to  realize  this  to  the  utmost,  I 
pointed  reverently  upwards,  and  spelt,  "  God 
made  Frank.'.'  The  boy's  fauoe  became  thought- 
ful, aud  also  reverent,  and  I  went  on  to  tell 
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him — ^ufling  the  sign  for  the  word  "  good  " — ^that 
God  was  supremely  good,  for  better  than  even 
his  own  father  or  mother.  He  could  not  realize 
this  at  all,  and  I  saw  that  the  first  step  would 
be  to  impress  on  him  the  Creator's  marvellous 
power.  I  therefore  continued  to  speak  of  His 
works,  telling  him,  "God  made  mamma;" 
"  God  made  sun ;"  **  God  made  trees."  Taking 
the  pencil  from  my  hand,  ho  wrote  "  God  made 
dogs  ?"  and  when  he  found  this  was  right,  he 
eagerly  wrote  down  the  names  of  other  objects, 
choosing  always  such  as  he  in^agined  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  man. 

He  so  quickly  conceived  the  idea  of  One  infi- 
nitely more  powerful  than  any  human  being, 
that  I  found  it  no  very  difficult  matter,  having 
made  this  commencement,  to  proceed  in  his 
religious  instruction.  The  death  of  his  cousin 
about  this  time — ^an  excellent  young  man  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached — made  it  more 
easy  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  to  lead 
his  mind  to  serious  thoughts.  Our  progress, 
however,  was  very  gradual — "  little  by  little  " 
— ^f  or  I  was  particularly  desirous  never  to  weary 
him.  What  most  pleased  me  was  the  readiness 
with  which  he  received,  without  shadow  of 
doubt,  all  that  I  taught  him.  It  was  a  striking 
illustration  of  faith,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  a  thoughtful,  reasoning  boy,  and 
in  the  imperfect  state  of  his  knowledge  some 
of  my  statements  apparently  contradicted 
others.  When  this  was  the  case,  he  neter 
failed  to  remind  me  of  what  seemed  to  him  an 
inconsistency.  Sometimes  I  was  able  to  ex- 
plain and  remove  it,  but  more  frequently  I  waa 
obliged  to  tell  him  simply  that  if  was  so — that 
both  statements  were  true,  although  he  could 
not  reconcile  them.  Then  he  would  stop  to 
think  a  httle  while,  turning  his  head  away  from 
me,  and  trying  to  solve  the  problem.  I  never 
interrupted  him,  but  at  length  with  a  bright 
smile,  and  look  of  perfect  confidence,  he  would 
turn  to  me  shaking  his  head,  and  telling  me  by 
signs  that "  he  could  not  understand  it ;  it  was 
very  strange,  very  mysterious,  but  he  was  quite 
ev/re  it  was  true,  because  I  had  said  it."  I  used 
to  reflect,  "  If  this  dumb  boy's  faith  in  one  who 
is  weak  and  fallible  as  himself  be  so  perfect, 
what  ought  our  feith  in  Grod  to  be !"  Frank 
acted  wisely.  Knowing  that  his  teacher  was 
true,  and  that  the  possession  of  another  sense 
enabled  her  to  judge  of  what  was  hidden  from 
himself,  he  trusted  entirely,  and  his  trust  was 
wisdom.  Oh,  how  much  misery  would  be 
spared  to  the  earnest-minded  who  are  troubled 
about  difficulties  in  Revelation  and  in  Provi- 


dence, if  they  would  be  content  tc 
their  powers  are  matured,  and,  if  neei 
senses  given,  to  enable  them  to  co 
what  is  now  "  past  finding  out !" 

Pictures  of  our  Saviour's  miracle 
His  tender  compassion  for  men, 
means  of  exciting  in  Frank's  mind 
and  love.  I  had  not  yet  attempted 
to  him  more  than  a  general  notion  q\ 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  I  was  le 
of  teaching  him  much  on  this  sacr 
than  of  teaching  him  righUy,  and 
feared  conveying  wrong  imprcssic 
mind  in  consequence  of  our  imperi 
of  communication.  But  I  taught  t 
simple  prayer,  embracing  the  Icadinj 
the  Grospel,  and  although  he  could  u 
but  little,  he  repeated  it  morning  ai 
on  his  fingers,  reverently  kneeling. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  venture 
to  him  of  the  Evil  One,  and  the  terr 
quences  of  sin,  for  I  feared  to  dif 
alarm  his  mind,  without  having  wo 
command  to  comfort  him.  It  may  be 
how  far  this  was  right  or  wise,  but 
was  most  happy,  for  the  winning 
which  religious  truth  was  presents 
a  source  of  interest  and  gladness  t< 
this  feeling  still  remains,  now  that 
the  dangers  which  beset  his  path. 

A  remark  which  he  made  to  me 
days  since,  shows  that  he  regards 
enemy  as  one  with  whom  he  mus 
contend,  and  that  he  hopes,  by  God 
conquer  in  the  conflict.  Speaking  i 
fashion  when  very  earnest, 'partly  bj 
partly  by  words,  he  said — 

"  A  long  while  ago,  Satan  used  to 
be  sly,  and  take  things  that  were  ] 
table,  and  I  was  obedient,  but  you 
you  told  me  he  is  an  enemy,   ai 
win.** 

His  gestures  indicated  anger  anc 
the  imaginary  deceit,  and  gratitud 
warning  him.  I  gravely  remihdec 
Satan  was  stronger  than  he:  how  th 
"  win  "  ?     His  reply  came  without  1 

"  Grod  is  stronger  than  Satan,  i 
pray  to  Him  to  take  care  of  me." 

He  did  not  use  these  words,  but  f 
he  always  does  when  much  excit 
natural  language  of  signs.  He  fii 
reverently  upwards,  then  extende< 
to  their  full  length,  to  show  how  ^ 
Grod  is,  spelling  the  word  "strong  " 
his  fingers;  then  he  put  his  banc 
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as  if  in  prayer,  touclied  liis  ear,  to  signify  that 
God  had  heard,  and  finished  with  a  joyous, 
thankful  look  of  triumph  and  victory,  far  more 
expressive  than  any  words.  All  this  was  the 
work  of  a  few  seconds. 

Not  many  weeks  since,  he  told  me  with  a 
distressed  face,  that  poor  Frank  could  not  hear 
Grod  speak  to  him  as  Jacob  did,  because  he  was 
deaf.  I  replied  that  God  speaks  to  us  now 
through  the  eye  and  not  through  the  ear,  since 
the  Bible  is  His  Word,  and  all  who  can  read 
and  understand  it  see  Him  speak.  His 
brightened  countenance  fully  testified  what 
glad  news  this  was  to  him.  The  Bible  has, 
indeed,  been  for  many  months  his  most  trea- 
sured book,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the 
interesting  narratives  and  histories  with  which 
it  abounds.  May  its  devotional  pages  become 
equally  dear  to  him  as  he  learns,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit's  teaching,  to  understand  them  better ! 

Frank  is  now  in  his  twelfth  year;  his 
favourite  studies  are  natural  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  English  history,  and  his  favourite 
amusement  is  drawing,  for  which  he  has  great 
taste.  I  believe  I  am  speaking  below  the 
truth  in  saying  that  he  knows  as  much  geo- 
graphy and  natural  history  as  most  hearing 
children  of  his  age.  What  he  does  know,  he 
knows  thoroughly;  and  facts  which  he  has 
once  learnt,  he  rarely  forgets. 

In  communicating  this  knowledge,  I  found 
that  ordinary  children's  books,  even  the  sim- 
plest, were  perfectly  unintelligible  to  him. '  I 
therefore  determiiied  to  write  a  little  history 
of  his  own  country  expressly  for  him,  choosing 
the  simplest  words  and  phrases.  Having 
written  a  chapter,  I  explained  it  to  him  sen* 
tence  by  sentence,  and  when  other  means  of 
doing  this  foiled,  I  had  recourse  to  rough 
drawing,  and  sometimes  to  acting,  both  very 
efficient  vehicles  of  communication. 

Words  which  signify,  the  '  emotions — as 
wonder,  fear,  anger,  mirth,  pain,  and  others — 
may  be  easily  taught  by  the  expression  of.  the 
countenance ;  but  there  are  many,  very  many 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  can  only  be  con- 
veyed very  gradually,  by  constant  repetition. 

The  word  "  try  *'  is  one  of  th^c.  Whenever 
Frank  told  me  by  signs  that  he  could  not 
learn  a  lesson  which  I  believed  him  capable  of 
learning,  I  generally  repHed  by  spelling  this 
word  try  on  my  fingers.  It  had  no  meaning 
for  him  at  first,  but  by  degrees  he  attached  the 
right  meaning  to  it,  just  as  an  ordinary  child 
would  do  who  constantly  heard  it  spoken. 
When  he  did   understand  it,  he   turned  the 


tables  ux>on  me,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  me  to  decline  answering  any  question,  or 
translating  into  easy  language  any  page  of 
history,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  top  difficult. 
Try  was  his  only  answer,  and  it  was  one  I 
could  not  resist.  So  I  "tried,"  and  very  often 
succeeded  beyond  my  expectations,  feeling 
thankful  that  my  dumb  boy  had  become  so 
excellent  a  teacher. 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  so  much  about 
Frank,  but  the  history  of  his  mental  develop- 
ment, in  which  I  am  so  deeply  interested,  has 
grown  under  my  hand.  I  will  only  add  that  he 
seems  to  be  very  happy,  and  his  face  is  the 
brightest  and  sunniest  I  have  ever  looked 
upon :  but  he  keenly  feels  his  affliction  at  times. 
His  disposition  is  highly  nervous  and  excit- 
able, and  before  his  mind  was  supplied  with 
occupation,  he  was  often  fretful,  and  indulged 
occasionally  in  violent  bursts  of  passion.  This 
is  generally  the  case  with  the  neglected  deaf 
and  dumb.  And  who  can  wonder  that  it  is  so  P 
They  have  only  the  language  of  infants  to 
express  their  feelings;  and  not  having  learnt 
the  duty  of  self-control,  naturally  give  utter- 
ance  to  them  by  cries  and  screams,  if  opposed. 

It  is  pain^l  to  turn  from  the  picture  of  a 
happy  boyhood  to  contemplate  that  of  a  life 
blighted  by  neglect;  but  the  contrast  may 
serve  to  deepen  the  feelings  of  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  dumb  which  I  trust  my  brief 
narrative  may  have  induced  in  many  minds  and 
hearts. 

That  the  contrast  may  come  home,  let  my 
readers  apply  it  to  themselves.  Let  them 
imagine,  if  they  can,  what  it  would  be  to  have 
arrived  at  their  present  age  without  having 
heard  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  or  been  able 
to  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings  to  any 
Kving  being  by  mean^  of  speech.  Let  them 
imagine,  further,  that  their  minds  had  been 
left  in  total  darkness,  that  while  capable  of 
learning,  and  even  thirsting  for  knowledge, 
they  had  been  condemned  to  ignorance,  and 
shut  out  from  all  interchange  of  thought  with 
their  fellow-creatures.  Let  them  imagine  what 
it  would  be  to  see  others  converse,  to  watch  the 
changing  countenance  of  the  listener,  to  note 
the  ten  thousand  sources  of  joy  which  the  pos- 
session of  this  one  sense  confers,  and  feel  that 
their  case  is  without  remedy.  This  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  neglected  deaf  and  dumb.  They  are 
exiled  from  all  o\ir  social  springs  of  gladness ; 
cut  off  from  home  fellowship  and  sympathy ; 
and  of  the  infinite  love  of  God  and  the  hope  of 
immortality  they  have  heard  nothing.     Can 
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we  wonder  if  they  are  excitable,  passioziate,  and 
troublesome,  so  long  as  the  susceptibilities  of 
their  nature  are  capable  of  energetic  action ; 
and  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  sink  into 
a  state  of  animal  apathy,  if  possible,  still  more 
sad. to  witness?  We  know  that  in  prisons 
where  the  silent  system  has  been  tried,  the 
result  has  often  been  madness.  The  same 
result  has  not  unfrequently  attended  the  bitter 
trial  to  which  these  sorrowful  ones — in  this 
respect  "more  sinned  against  than  sinning" — 
have  been  subjected  by  the  thoughtless  indif- 
ference of  those  who  might  have  ministered  to 
their  pressing  need. 

"Might  have  ministered  to  their  pressing 
need !"  This  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
bring  the  reader.  The  sufferers  may  them- 
selves deem  their  case  "without  remedy,"  but 
we  are  well  aware  it  is  not  so.  The  question 
which  our  conscience  ought  to  answer  is  this, 
"Have  we  done  what  we  could?" 

It  may  be  said,  in  reply,  there  are  Institutions 
scattered  over  the  country  in  which  the  dumb 
may  be  taught.  It  is  quite  true  there  are  such 
Institutions ;  but  without  the  hope  of  a  miracu- 
lous increase  in  their  number,  may  we  not 
ask,  "  What  are  they  amongst  so  many  ?" 
They  leave  uncared-for  the  fourteen  thousand 
neglected  ones  of  whom  we  have  heard. 

Are  we,  then,  to  aim  at  the  erection  of  other 
Institutions  in  which  this  multitude  may  find  a 
welcome?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue 
these  Houses  of  Mercy;  but  I  am  certainly 
disposed  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  directing  our 
efforts,  at  any  rate  exclusively,  into  this 
channel.  Increase  the  Institutions  by  all 
means;  but  at  the  same  time  let  there  be  a 
more  general  adoption  of  what  is  called  "  The 
Home  and  Social  System." 

No  doubt  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
"  is  an  arduous,  special  work,  and  can  be  best 
accomplished  by  special  means,  i.e.,  by  teachers 
specially  trained  to  it."*  But,  nevertheless,  the 
experience  of  the  writer  justifies  the  assertion 
that  this  training  may,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  be  self-acquired ;  and  much,  very  m/uch 
may  be  done  by  benevolent  persons  visiting  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  their  own  homes,  and  seeking 
to  draw  out  their  slumbering  faculties  and 
affections.  Any  success  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  preparing  the  mind  and  heart 
for  higher  training  should  it  ever  be  within 
reach. 

I  would  venture  to  offer  two  closing  sugges- 
tions.   The  first,  if  adopted,  would  I  think 

*  The  Dmf  and  Dnmb.    London :  W.  Hacintosh. 


greatly  increase  tlie  benefitr  oonforei 
Institutions.  The  seoond  will  appeal 
personal  interest  and  inflaenoe  of  ever 

I  suggest,  first,  that  a  limited  nmnb< 
pupils  in  our  Institutions  should  be  i 
selected  from  those  most  distingoished 
conduct,  industry,  and  ability,  to  re 
school  beyond  the  usual  i>eriod,  and  sc 
a  better  education  than  the  rest.  Whe 
completed,  they  should  be  sent  out  as 
aries  or  teachers  to  the  Deaf  and  I 
different  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  i 
salary  to  enable  them  to  devote  thenu 
the  work. 

I  sug^gest,  secondly,  that  in  every  com 
town  throughout  the  country,  a  societ 
be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  Dumb  in  its  immediate  neighbour^ 
operations  of  this  Society  would  vary  a 
to  its  means.  Its  object  would  be  to 
children  for  the  training  of  the  Instit 
to  keep  up,  after  their  return  home,  tl 
ledge  acquired  at  school — and  to  instra 
as  may  be,  those  who  through  age 
circumstances  cannot  obtain  admissic 
Institutions. 


[We  deem  it  a  great  privilege 
duce  to  our  readers  this   earnest 
thropic,    and  truly  Christian   app 
are  enabled  to  add  that  the  writer 
successfully  educating  **  Frank  "  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Picture 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb."     One  of  tl: 
given  in  the  article.     The  wanf 
lesson    books    has    long    been 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  th< 
especially  those    not    in  our 
The  Eev.  Samuel  Smith,  Clw 
Association  in  aid  of  the  Deaf 
London,  has  expressed  a  high 
merits  of  the  Introductory  Be 
tion ;  and  we  hope  many  of  c 
at  once  order  it,  preparatory 
do   somethifig  in  their  sevei 
order  to  wipe  away  the  repr 
two-thirds  of  the  Deaf  an 
us  are  now  loft  in  a  state  ( 
degradation.     The  compile 
pecuniary  benefit  from  h 
the  numerous  illustrations 
limited  class  for  whom  th« 
render  the  undertaking 
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iny  profits  arise  from  it  in  the  course 
they  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
•ests  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Com- 
ons  may  be  addressed  to  "J.  B., 
Rev.   P.   Nunn,    Church   Stretton, 


Shropshire."  We  may  refer  our  readers  to 
two  papers  in  the  first  volume  of  Oue  Own 
Fireside,  pp.  77  and  183,  entitled,  "The 
Blind  and  the  Deaf ;  Lessons  on  Cheerful- 
ness and  Perseverance." — Ed.  0-  0.  P.] 


WITH'OUT    A   PBIEND    IN    THE   WOELD. 

BY  THE  AX7THQR  OP   "  WORTH  HER  WEIGHT  DC  GOLD." 


Chapter  XXI. 

FAMILY     SECBBTS. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropped." 

Milton. 

Redfem's  absence  from  Handyford, 
md  mother  had  been  endeavouring  to 
jh  other  the  solace  which  in  their  day  of 
hey  so  much  needed.    While  lingering 

tea-table,  Margaret  was  wondering 
Thomas  would  return  from  Bracking- 
In  truth,  she  had  begun  to  fear  that 
b  stay  there  all  night,  and  thus  post- 
return  to  London  another  day.  While 
mood,  she  happened  to  say  to  her 
Q-law  what  had  often  been  upon  her 
end — 

ou  know,  mother,  I'm  afraid  that  the 
Dhomas  had  of  you  when  we  were 
will  be  a  source  of  trouble,  and  add 
your  present  diflficulties." 
,  dear,  perhaps  it  will;  but  don't  blame 
iband.  The  money  was  borrowed  for 
\  true,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  it." 
i  very  sorry  he  ever  had  it,"  responded 
t,  sadly;  "and  he  has  always  been 
about  it,  for  he  &iicied  his  £a,ther  had 
*  money  in  the  bank  or  somewhere ;  and 
T  he  seems  scarcely  able  to  beHeve  the 
[e  has  been  hoping  year  after  year  that 
a:  would  send  for  him  to  help  him  to 
the  farm:  hundreds  of  times  he  has 
b  he  never  thought  we  should  stop  in 
le  Street  more  tjian  a  few  weeks.    This 

looking  forward  to  something  else  has 
1  always  unsettled.  I  felt  sure  he  was 
on  a  broken  reed  for  support,  but  I 
Lad  the  courage  to  tell  him  so,  for  it  was 
t  in  the  future  that  helped  to  cheer  him 
e  time.    Oh,  how  I  wish  he  had  but 

find  that  never-fiEdling  Friend,  that 
'  Comforter,  who  has  so  often  been  my 
rial!" 
my  dear  Margaret,  that  is  a  desire  we 


may  weU  feel  for  him,  and  I  hope  the  time  may 
soon  come  when  he  will  seek  that  Friend. 

"  But  I  was  just  now  thinking  that  I  would 
tell  you  how  it  happened  that  we  were  so  short 
of  money.  I  have  never  said  anything  to 
Thomas  about  it,  because  his  feither  wished  me 
not  to  do  so,  but  I  feel  now  that  I  can't  do 
better  than  tell  you  the  secret,  and  you  can  dis- 
close it  to  him  just  as  he  may  be  able  to  bear 
it.  You  will  know  best  how  to  do  it ;  but  sure 
enough  he  will  be  vexed. 

"  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  remember  how  it 
all  came  about.  Tour  Thomas  was  not  more 
than  nineteen  or  twenty  at  the  time.  His 
father  told  me  one  morning — it  was  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  very  hot :  I  think  I  hear/ 
him  speaking  to  me  about  it  now — that  he  had 
received  a  good  deal  of  cash  the  day  before  (for 
somehow  everything  went  well  with  us  then), 
and  that  he  must  go  to  Stavesley  Bank  with  it. 
I  was  rather  glad  than  not  to  hear  him  say  so, 
for  I  never  liked  having  much  money  in  the 
house  in  this  lonely  place.  I  was  more  timid 
then  than  I  am  now. 

"  Well,  the  work  of  that  day  was  the  ruin  of 
our  worldly  prospects !  Ah,  how  true  it  is  that 
'  riches  make  themselves  wings  and  fly  away.' 

"  At  night — ^I  call  it  night,  but  it  was  only 
evening,  for  the  days  were  so  long— Thomas 
came  into  this  very  room,  and  said,  in  a 
frightened  manner,  *  Whaf  s  the  matter  with 
father?'  *I  have  not  seen  him,'  I  replied; 
*  what  makes  you  think  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  him  ?'  *  Why,'  he  said,  *  I  saw  him 
coming  down  the  hill  in  a  great  hurry,  and  he 
called  to  the  boy  to  take  the  horse  away.  I  held 
the  gate  open  while  he  drove  through,  but  he 
never  so  much  as  looked  at  me ;  and  now  he 
has  gone  straight  up-stairs.'  Whilst  Thomas 
was  speaking,  his  &ther  came  down  into  the 
room.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  Uquor, 
and  yet  he  seemed  sober.  He  was  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  I  could  see  that;  and  he 
stared  wildly  about  the  room  as  if  in  search  of 
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Bomething.  He  moved  my  A«?ork1box,  and  looked 
behind  it ;  and  then  opened  that  large  writing- 
desk,  and  turned  over  the  loose  papers  in  it " 

Here  the  poor  old  lady  paused — the  recollec- 
tion of  that  day's  disasters  had  quite  unnerved 
her. 

"  There,  don't  tell  me  any  more  now,  mother," 
said  Margaret;  "  I  can  hear  the  rest  some  other 
time." 

"  No,  child,  let  me  tell  you  all :  I  have  often 
wished  Thomas  to  hear  what  I  now  say,  for  to 
this  day  he  doesn't  know  What  his  father  wap 
looking  for,  and  how  large  a  sum  he  had  lost. 
My  poor  husband  never  liked  any  one  to  know 
of  his  imprudence,  and  so  it  was  not  talked 
about.  But  let  me  go  on  with  my  story.  You 
can  hardly  imagine  what  I  felt  as  Thomas  stood 
hero  by  the  table  while  his  father  was  looking 
for  what  was  lost.  I  was  too  surprised  to  speak 
at  first ;  and  although  I  hardly  can  tell  what 
made  me  feel  so,  if  anybody  had  rushed  in  to  say 
the  rick-yard  was  on  fire  I  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  terrified.  Thomas  walked  towards 
his  fiither,  but  he  got  rid  of  him  by  telling  him 
to  fetch  a  candle.  I  got  up  at  the  same  instant, 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  '  Surely,'  he 
said, '  I  didn't  take  my  pocket-book  after  all !' 
This  was  his  answer;  but  I  knew  better* 
'Nonsense,  Joseph,'  I  replied,  *I  saw  you  button 
your  light  coat  as  soon  as  you  had  put  the  book 
into  your  breast  pocket.  I  know  you  took  it, 
for  I  noticed  what  a  bunch  it  made,  and  thought 
how  many  bank-notes  there  must  be  in  it.' 

"  This  was  enough.  He  sighed  heavily,  and 
sank  into  a  chair  exhausted.  I  never  saw  him 
look  so  agitated  before.  He  motioned  to  me 
to  shut  the  door.  Thomas  was  just  coming  in 
with  the  lighted  candle,  so  I  took  it  from  him, 
and  told  him  his  father  wanted  to  be  quiet. 
My  strong  husband  was  in  fact  as  helpless  as 
a  child.  No  doubt  this  was  partly  from  the 
drink  he  had  had,  but  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  statement  I  had  made,  which  fully  con- 
vinced him  that  his  money  had  been  stolen. 
All  I  could  gather  from  him  was  this :  he  had 
put  his  horse  up  at  the  Stag's  Head,  and  taken  a 
glass  or  two  of  ale  there ;  but,  instead  of  going 
first  to  the  Bank^  he  made  one  or  two  calls. 
After  this,  on  his  way  to  the  Bank,  he  again 
took  some  refreshment  at  a  house  where  he 
seldom  went.  While  there,  it  seems  he  was 
asked  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  by  a  gentlemanly 
sort  of  man,  who  made  himself  very  agreeable, 
and  pretended  that  he  knew  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  successful  farmers 
twenty  miles  round.    This  man  had  a  friend 


with  him — an  accomplice,  no  doUbt.  ' 
emptied  one  bottle  of  sherry,  and  calle< 
another.  Not  till  this  was  drained  did 
separate.  You  may  guess  the  rest.  H* 
mitted  that  he  felt  very  stupid  even  befo: 
reached  the  Bank.  But  when  he  went  t 
counter,  and  emptied  his  pockets  one  aft€ 
other,  his  confusion  was  complete.  He 
remembered  that  he  had  taken  off  his  Hgbi 
in  the  strange  house,  and  that  one  oi 
gentlemen  had  handed  it  to  him  Jast  b 
they  pai'ted.  But  it  would  take  an  hour  t 
you  every  particular,  and  it  would  do  no 
cmy  good.  The  money  was  gone;  and 
thieves  escaped." 

"  How  much  do  yon  suppose  there  was  i 
pocket-book  ?"  asked  Margai'et. 

*'  There  must  have  been  a  good  deal ;  bii 
poor  husband  never  seemed  to  know  ex 
what  it  was,  or  perhaps  he  was  unwilling 
even  me  fully  into  the  secret.  He  was  ash 
of  himself  for  having  lost  so  much ;  and  i 
because  he  did  not  like  Thomas  to  know 
he  was  so  pressed  for  a  few  hundreds  th 
borrowed  the  money  from  Fellgate." 

*  What  a  pity !"  sighed  Mdrgaret. 

"  A  pity,  indeed.  And  .what  made  m; 
worse,  he  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  h 
never  the  same  man  again.  There  was 
trouble,  too,  on  another  account,  which  i 
way  at  least  sprang  out  of  this.  He  had  a 
said  he  ought  to  have  come  in  for  8om< 
handsome  when  his  father  died ;  but  till  1 
that  money  he  didn't  inquire  much  ij 
because  he  thought  law  matters  always  1 
long  time  to  settle,  and  he  trusted  ever} 
to  his  brother  Richard.  And  while  yoi 
been  Kving  in  Loitdon,  he  has  been  tryi 
make  Richard  do  something;  but  all  he 
get  was  a  twenty  pound  note  now  and 
because — so  Richard  said— the  other  br 
Nathaniel,  had " 

"  Hush  1"  said  Margaret,  '*  there  is  son 
at  the  door;"  and  at  this  instant  the 
servant  appeared  with  a  letter  in  her 
which  had  just  been  brought  from  the 
office  at  the  neighbouimg  village. 

It  was  addressed,  "Mr.  Joseph  Bei 
Farmer,  Handyford,  near  Stavealey,  Derbj 
England." 

The  troubled  widow  he8itated,and  re-a^ 
her  spectacles,  before  venturing  to  breal 
the  seal. 

"Australia!"  exclaimed  Margarel,  no 
the  post-mark.  The  simple  annoaiio 
made  her  nervous  mother-in-law  tremlde 
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''Australia!  it  mtist  be  from  Nathaniel; 
and  we  were  just  talking  about  him." 

Mrs.  Kedfem  broke  the  seal,  and  read  the 
first  few  lines;  but  she  could  not  prooeed; 
every  word  reminded  her  that  it  was  intended 
Tor  one  who  was  now  numbered  with  the  dead. 

"  Margaret,  my  dear,  you  must  read  this  for 
me.  I  really  cannot.  I  now  wish  to  hide 
nothing  that  so  bad  a  man  can  hare  to  say — " 
nothing,  I  mean,  that  yctu  may  not  know.  He 
never  acted  a  brother's  part  towards  my  poor 
Joseph  while  he  lived,  and  now  he's  gone  it's 
too  late— too  late !" 

The  affectionate  daughter-in-law  took  the 
letter.  Her  mother  sank  back  in  her  chair,  for 
the  excitement  had  been  too  much  for  her — 
and  she  cried  bitterly. 

We  need  not  copy  this  brotherly  communi- 
cation, but  the  substance  of  it— ^for  it  teas 
important — must  be  given. 

"  Pray  forgive  me,  Joseph,  and  acknowledge 
me  still  as  a  brother.  ....  I  wronged  you 
grievously — I  know  it;  but  Richard — ^I  feel 
ashamed  to  own  him  as  our  own  father's  first- 
bom — Richard  did  all  the  mischief.  He  indu  ced 
me  to  promise  that  I  would  never  let  you  know 
what  became  of  your  money  till  he  was  able  to 
let  you  have  some  of  it.  He  had  nearly  all  of 
it— your  money,  I  mean ;  and  I  have  for  a  long 
while  feared  that  he  has  quite  kept  you  out  of 
it  He  promised  to  send  me  something  more, 
but  lately  he  has  not  even  answered  my  letters 
to  him.  If  anything  has  been  found  out,  I 
hope  he  has  not  beep  wicked  enough  to  lay  all 
the  blame  on  me." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  did  but  confirm 
Mrs.  Redfem  in  the  opinion  she  had  long  en- 
tertained. Whatever  might  be  the  character 
of  Nathaniel,  she  had  always  very  much  doubted 
the  honesty  of  her  prosperous  brother-in-law, 
the  Brackington  manufacturer,  although  her 
husband  to  the  very  last  entertained  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  him. 

As  for  Margaret,  she  read  and  re-read  several 
portions  of  the  letter  to  herself,  and  speedily 
began  to  speculate  on  the  future.  "Uncle 
Richard  would  have  to  give  up  the  property. 
The  claims  on  the  estate  must  be  paid  off. 
Thomas's  two  sisters — who  had  married  two 
young  farmers  of  Handyford,  and  had  been 
several  years  in  Canada— must  if  possible  come 
in  for  something.  And  then,  if  this  made  things 
sufficiently  straight,  Thomas  himself  might 
remain  and  manage  the  farm ;  and  Catherine 
Street,  associated  with  so  many  unpleasant 
recollections,  might  be  for  ever  left  behind." 


Approaching  wheels  disturbed  her  pleasant 
dreams.  Thomas  and  Herbert  had  returned 
from  Brackington.  It  was  evident  that  her 
husband  had  been  unsuccessful.  In  five 
minutes  more  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  the 
Australian  letter.  A  frown  darkened  his  brow 
as  he  took  in  hia  uncle  Nathaniel's  words. 
Presently  he  mutteredi 

"  Well,  that  proves  him  to  be  a  villain.  Uncle 
Richard!  I'll  make  you  ashamed  of  yourself 
yet  1    Youll  see  me  again  to-morrow." 


CfiAPTEB  XXII. 

CASTLBAIB    AND    CO. 

"  "W^oHdly  pleasures,  earthly  treasures, 
Joys  and  honours  will  not  st^iy." 

Joachim  Nbaxdbb. 

When  Redfem  reached  Turnstile  House,  on 
his  second  visit,  he  was  in  no  .very  gentle 
hiunour.  In  fact,  he  had  worked  himself  up  to 
fever  heat.  He  was  not  so  early  by  some  hours 
as  on  the  previous  day.  On  his  being  annoimced , 
there  was  some  little  commotion  amongst  the 
company  around  the  dinner-table. 

**  What  can  have  brought  you  here  again,  I 
wonder  ?"  was  his  uncle's  salutation. 

Redfem  would  much  rather  have  found  his 
uncle  at  the  manufiaictory.  Ho  had  called  there 
before  coming  on  to  Turnstile  House,  intending 
to  put  the  letter  from  Australia  into  his  hand, 
and  then  hear  what  he  had  to  ^ay.  But  his 
uncle  had  left  business  for  the  day,  and  so  his 
purpose  was  frustrated. 

On  entering  the  dining-room,  Redfem 
noticed  two  or  three  strange  faces.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harrington  were  there,  and  a  Mr. 
Castleair,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  pre- 
sently. His  impatient  host  was  too  much 
annoyed  to  be  very  ceremonious,  and  motioning 
his  nephew  to  a  chair,  he  said  abruptly,  "  I 
thought  you  told  me  you  must  be  in  London 
to-day,  or  you  would  be  likely  to  forfeit  your 
situation." 

"I  did,  but *' 

His  unde  interrupted  him,  for  he  did  noi 
want  to  know  what  had  made  him  defer  hit. 
journey. 

"  Excuse  me— 'Mr.  Castleair,  my  nephew." 

Mr.  Charles  Castleair  gave  Mr.  Thomas  Red- 
fem a  searching  glance,  and  his  conclusion 
seemed  to  be  favourable. 

Redfem  felt  his  position  a  somewhat  awkward 
one,  and  finding  that  he  was  seated  by  the  side 
of  lus  cousin  Emma,  he  volunteered  to  her  a 
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kind  of  ax>olog7  for  his  unexpected  and  abrapt 
visit.  As  it  happened,  there  was  profound 
silence  at  the  moment  ho  spoke,  so  that  every 
one  heard  what  he  said. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  come  here.  Miss  Red- 
fern;  I  only  wanted  half  an  hour's  conversation 
with  Uncle  Richard;  but  when  I  called  just 
now  at  his  counting-house  I  found  him  gone. 
We  had  a  letter  from  Australia  yesterday,  and 
I  wished  him  to  see  it." 

"None  are  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not 
hear ;"  and  Uncle  Richard  was  as  successful  in 
the  practice  of  forced  deafness  as  could  have 
been  expected.  Still,  any  one  who  cared  to 
watch  him  would  have  obser\'ed  a  momentary 
uneasiness  in  his  manner,  which  he  was  evi- 
dently anxious  to  conceal.  Nervously  playing 
with  his  gold  watch-chain,  he  abruptly  turned 
the  conversation  into  another  channel. 

"  When  did  you  say  that  Manchester  meeting 
of  yours  was  to  come  off,  Mr.  Castleair  ?" 

"  On  the  fifteenth." 

"The  fifteenth— the  fifteenth— why  that's 
another  week  yet !" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  other  places  to  visit  in  the 
meantime.  I  purpose  being  back  here — let  me 
see— next  Friday  or  Saturday,  when  I  will  pre- 
sume on  your  hospitality  once  more." 

"  Pray  make  this  house  your  home  whenever 
you  come  within  twenty  miles  of  us." 

"  Next  Friday !"  pouted  pretty  Alice,  "  why 
it  will  seem  an  age  till  then,  Charles;  can't 
you  get  back  by  Thursday  ?  " 

She  looked  pleadingly  into  the  handsome 
face  of  Mr.  Castleair  as  she  said  this. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  replied,  "  shall  I  say  Thurs- 
day P  For  your  sake  I  will  try  even  for  Wed- 
nesday." 

If  Redfem  had  heard  what  his  cousin  Alice 
had  been  saying  about  him  to  her  married 
sister,  Mrs.  Harrington,  only  the  day  before, 
he  would  have  felt  there  was  at  least  one  of  the 
family  circle  ready  to  befriend  him.  Emma 
also  was  kindly  disposed  towards  him.  She 
knew,  only  too  well,  how  greatly  the  Redfems 
of  Handyf  ord  had  been  wronged ;  and  had  she 
possessed  the  means,  her  cousin  would  soon 
have  received  compensation  for  all  that  had 
been  done  amiss  during  his  fieither's  lifetime. 
The  daughter's  sense  of  justice  pointed  out  the 
proper  course  to  be  adopted :  "  The  son  ought 
to  have  Batisfaction  now  that  the  father  was 
gone."  Ab  her  fiiither's  confidant  she  knew  a 
good  deal  abont  the  letters  from  her  uncle 
in  Anitralia.  When,  therefore,  she 
:  of  the  letter  which  had 


been  received  aa  the  occasion  of  his  preseDt 
visit,  her  fears  were  naturally  aroused;  and 
these  fears,  together  with  her  sense  of  what 
was  just  and  right,  prompted  her,  as  she  left 
the  room  after  dinner,  to  whisper  in  her  father  s 
ear,  as  she  passed  him — 

"  Would  it  not  be  well  to  deal  more  kinMy 
with  Cousin  Thomas  ?  " 

Before  Mr.  Redfem  could  say  a  word  in 
reply,  his  daughter  was  gone ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent  her  hint  was  not  lost  upon  him.  When 
his  nephew,  after  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed, 
evinced  a  wish  to  hasten  his  return  home,  his 
uncle,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  urged  hiin  to 
stay  a  little  longer.  Thomas,  anxious  to  come 
to  the  point,  again  referred  to  the  letter  wluch 
had  caused  his  visit,  and  put  his  hand  into  Lis 
pocket  to  give  it  to  his  uncle. 

But  his  uncle  had  no  wish  to  receive  it.  "He 
would  look  at  it  by-and-by."  And,  evidently 
with  the  hope  of  diverting  his  nephew  from  his 
object,  he  turned  to  Castleair,  and  said — 

*'  Don't  you  think  you  might  help  my  nephew 
to  something  better  than  he  has  been  at  for  the 
last  few  years  ?  You  know  almost  everybody : 
try  if  you  can  think  of  anything  for  him." 

Castleair  admitted  that  he  had  considerahle 
influence  in  certain  quarters;  and  Redfern, 
much  against  his  will,  was  constrained  to  listen 
to  him  whilst  he  descanted  upon  the  sd- 
rantages  of  a  post  in  the  metropolis,  if  that 
could  be  obtained. 

Redfem,  referring  to  his  past  experience, 
answered  him  that  he  had  no  desire  ever  to 
obtain  a  -poBt  in  London  again. 

"  Don't  say  so,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Castleair; 
"  rely  upon  it,  the  discipline  you  have  had  hu 
done  you  good.  Nearly  aQ  our  great  schemes 
have  their  centres  in  London.  My  office  in 
town— let  me  hand  you  our  card — my  office  ia 
the  only  spot  in  which  I  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
through  much  work  on  paper.  I  run  about  the 
country  a  good  deal,  but  my  best  plans  are 
concocted  and  matured  up  three  flights  of  stain 
in  dark  chambers  that  would  possess  no  parti- 
cular attraction  to  anybody  less  sanguine  than 
myself.  We  make  no  great  show,  sir"  (here  Mr. 
CasUealr  turned  towards  his  friend  the  manu- 
facturer) ;  "  let  others  make  the  display — ^we  do 
the  work.  Do  you  know  the  place,  Mr.  Red- 
fem P    You  have  been  in  town  some  years." 

Redfem  had  been  reading  the  address,  and 
waiting  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  putting 
a  question. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  know  ComhiU,  but  I  don't 
remember  Addison  Chambers—" 
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"  Just  opposite  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
BiOjal  Exchange :  everybody  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  knows  it." 

"  But  I  never  heard  of  your  society  before." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Mr.  Castleair,  with  a 
good-humoured  smile  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  But  you  don't  know  much  about  societies." 

He  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding,  when 
a  servant  entered  the  room  with  a  message 
from  the  manufactory. 

*•  Please,  sir,  the  foreman  has  sent  word  to 
aay  that  he  can't  quite  finish  Mr.  Osborne's 


order  to-night ;  but  if  it  must  go  off  this  even- 
ing, ho'll  keep  some  of  the  hands  late " 

"  Tell  Mr.  Newman  I  insist  upon  his  stopping 
till  the  bale  is  actually  off  the  premises.  I  wiU 
have  it  go,  even  if  everybody  stops  till  midnight 
to  attend  to  it— tell  him  that." 

The  servant  disappeared.  Bedfem's  eyes 
were  opening  to  the  tyrannical  character  of  his 
uncle;  and  what  he  heard  had  also  the  effect  of 
inducing  him  to  listen  more  readily  to  a  pro- 
position of  which  we  shall  hear  in  our  next 
chapter. 


[To  he  continued.) 
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So^E  households  have  been  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  for  years  of  the  society,  aflfection, 
and  good  offices  of  an  individual  known  by 
a  popular  name  as  'Hhe  Mend  of  the  family.'' 
True,  there  are  self-seeking,  disingenuous 
"fiiends  of  the  family,"  who  in  their  way 
are  friends  to  nobody  except  themselves — 
hangers-on  in  households,  whose  acquaintance 
is  a  burden  and  annoyance,  neither  profit- 
able nor  pleasing,  and  of  whose  officious 
invasions  of  domestic  privacy  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  rid  ;  impressing,  however,  greater 
caution  in  the  selection  of  friends,  and  the 
impolicy,  in  any  case,  of  sudden  intimacies. 
But  the  genuine  friend  of  the  family,  if  a 
wise,  unselfish,  godly  man,  is  often  ''a  friend 
that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother."  An 
impartial  umpire  in  passing  family  disputes 
or  differences  of  opinion,  he  is  a  welcome 
oracle  of  appeal,  whose  disinterested  inter- 
position helps  them  to  keep  the  way  of 
peace.  A  larger  sympathiser  with  their 
occasional  trials  and  sorrows,  he  feel  more, 
because  he  knows  more,  of  their  personal 
•concernments  than  a  stranger,  and  conse- 
quently his  condolements  are  all  the  greater 
comfort  and  support  to  the  home  circle. 
Then,  with  men  and  things  without,  in  the 
sometimes  delicate  or  difficult  collisions  of 
earthly  interests,  as  the  trusted  agent  of  the 
family,  his  negotiations  often  effect  arrange- 


ments material  to  their  individual  and  col- 
lective welfare. 

The  Lord  Jesus  was  **  the  friend  of  the 
family"  in  the  humble  abode  of  Lazarus 
and  his  sisters  at  Bethany.  He  seems  to 
have  often  blessed  and  honoured  them  with 
His  gracious  visits  and  sanctifying  inter- 
course, and  to  their  honour  it  is  written 
that  the  Lord  loved  them  all  three.  Each 
of  them  is  included  by  name  in  His  affec- 
tionate regard.  **  Now  Jesus  loved  Martha, 
and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus."  They  were 
what,  alas,  is  seldom  seen — a  whole  family 
in  Christ. 

It  would  seem  as  if  these  three  comprised 
the  home  circle  ;  and  the  brother  dwelling 
with  his  sisters  probably  implied  their 
parents  were  no  more.  Adverting  to  the 
period  of  Mary's  anointing  our  Lord  at 
Bethany,  and  the  ill-repute,  either  as  a 
Gentile,  or  as  a  Jewess  who  had  fallen  into 
the  iU-fame  ascribed  to  her  at  the  banquet  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  she  had  been  before 
the  public  some  years.  Neither  of  the 
sisters  nor  the  brother  were  probably  young, 
and  they  are  represented  as  still  living 
together  for  their  mutual  comfort,  after  they 
had  become  disciples  of  Christ.  Mary,  who 
should  not,  as  I  think,  be  confounded  with 
Mary  Magdalene,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  three  to  know  and  believe  in  the 
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Lord  Jesus.  It  may  be,  throngli  her  instru- 
mentality Lazarus  and  Martha  were  brought 
to  love  and  rejoice  in  the  same  Redeemer. 
Their  happiest  days  were  undoubtedly  those 
which  were  closed  by  an  evening  visit  of  the 
.Saviour,  on  His  retiring  from  Ilis  weary 
labours  in  Jerusalem,  two  miles  off,  to  rest 
in  the  village  of  Bethany. 

The  other  three  Evangelists  omit  the 
narrative  of  Lazarus,  because,  as  Grotius 
suggests,  their  Gospels  having  been  written 
while  LazaruR  was  still  alive,  they  would 
avoid  giving  liis  name  and  wliereabouts 
publicity,  to  shield  him  from  the  malice  of 
the  Jews,  wlio  sought  to  slay  liim,  in  order 
to  remove  a  living  monument  of  the  power 
of  Christ. 

Our  blessed  Lord's  manner  of  life  and 
conversation  with  this  family  affords  the  best 
type  of  the  class  of  friends  with  whom  we 
should  seek  familiar  intercourse.  It  also 
suggests  to  individuals  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  families  the  duty  of  using  it  for 
their  profit,  to  consecrate  the  gift  to  their 
mutu^  growth  in  spiiituality  and  religious 
experience.  Friends  will  often  bear  from 
one  another  what  is  restively  resented  from 
ministers.  Lot  mo  remind  our  readers  that 
among  3'oung  fnends,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
constant  intimacy  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
God  holds  you  responsible  for  the  influence 
you  exercise  on  one  another.  ^  lias  Ilis  Holy 
Spirit  visited  the  heart  of  an  elder  brother  or 
sister  ?  He  seems  by  that  act  to  have  put  a 
younger  member  of  the  family  into  your 
hands,  as  Pharaoh's  daughter  committed  the 
little  Moses  to  his  sister,  saying,  *'  Take  this 
child  and  nurse  it  for  me^  and  I  will  pay  thee 
thy  wages."  If  Miriam  unwittingly  nursed 
in  her  brother's  person  a  future  pnnce  of 
Egypt,  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  l)y  their 
pious  efforts  and  example,  may  be  often 
training  up  angels  unawares. 

The  quality  and  tone  of  our  gracious 
Lord's  intimacy  with  the  home  at  Bethany 
may  be  best  shown  by  deviating  a  little  from 
the  historical  order  of  the  narrative,  and 
exhibiting  the  domestic  scene  described  in 
the  twelfth  chapter. 

There  was  a  feast  of  joy,  very  probably  in 
celebration  of  the  raising  of  their  brother 


Lazarus  from  the  dead.  Comparing  tUs 
account  with  St.  Luke's  (10th  cshapter, 
ver.  38),  the  guests  were  our  Lord  and  Hia 
disciples.  It  is  written  that  **  as  th^  went," 
— t\e.,  Christ  and  His  disciples — **He  entered 
into  a  certain  village ;  and  a  certain  woman 
named  Martha  received  Him  into  her  house. 
And  she  had  a  sister  called  Mary,  which  oho 
sat  at  Jesus'  feet."  **  Also  sat,"  as  Martha 
did,  implying  that  both  took  the  Jewish 
posture  of  scholars  of  Jesus,  in  which  sense 
St.  Paul  states  he  was  **  brought  up  at  tk 
feet  of  Gamaliel. "  *  *  But ' ' — /.  e. ,  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion — the  term  implying  it  was  an 
exceptional  case — **  Martha  was  cumbered— 
TTfpcf  (TTraro — drawn  about,  distracted,  "  about 
mueh  serving."  She  was  showing  or  pro- 
viding too  much,  with  an  over-fussiness  of 
anxiety  to  entertain  her  guests,  not  an  un- 
common mistake  in  the  temperament  of 
some  amiable  and  sincere  believers. 

Seeing  Mary  listening  to  Jesus,  and  Jesni 
probably  addressing  His  discourse  espedallj 
to  her,  as  His  hostess  Martha  has  too  much 
respect  for  her  visitor  to  make  her  complaint 
direct  to  Mary,  but  expostulates  with  Jesus, 
to  claim  Ilis  interference,  in  terms  which 
imply  the  footing  of  reverential  influence 
and  authority  in  their  home,  which  always 
made  Him  master  of  the  house  whenersr 
He  honoured  one  with  His  presence.  The 
Queen's  visit  in  a  subject's  house  makes  it 
her  own.  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  King  of  kings, 
visit  me,  and  make  not  my  house  only,  but 
all  our  hearts,  Thine  own!  **Lord,  dost 
Thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to 
sene  alone?  Bid  her  therefore  that  she  help 
me."  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  onto 
her,  **  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things;  but  wm 
thing — one  dish,  and  one  only — is  needful.'' 
This  is  Bengel's  end  of  the  sentence :  Mary's 
** choice"  begins  a  new  one,  involving  no 
particular  contrast  with  what  Martha  was 
doing. 

Both  sisters,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  had 
**  chosen  the  good  part,"  only  in  this  in- 
stance Mary  had  already  done  her  share  of 
honour  in  welcoming  hor  Lord,  as  John  re- 
lates, by  anointing  his  feet  with  the  costly 
spikenard,  probably  the  most  precious  thing 
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she  had,  wiping  them  with  her  hair,  and 
filling  the  house  with  its  sweet  fragi'ance. 
Indeed,  for  this  very  act  of  courteous  homage 
she  had  just  incurred  the  indiscriminate 
censure  of  Judas.  Judas  blamed  her  for 
doing  too  much,  and  Martha  for  doing  too 
little ;  but  the  Lord  vindicated  her  motive 
from  both  misconceptions.  Martha  on  this 
occasion  was  well  employed,  but  Mary 
better, 

"We  may  paraphrase  the  verses  in  the 
sense  that  Martha  was  troubling  herself 
about  many  courses  for  the  repast,  when 
only  on.e  dish,  the  simplest  and  plainest  to 
be  had,  was  needful,  and  best  suited  to  the 
Lord  and  His  disciples,  who  conid  dine  in 
the  fields  on  ears  of  corn,  or  on  loaves  and 
fishes  in  the  desert,  and  **  whose  meat  and 
drink  it  was  to  do  the  will  of  Him  who  sent 
them."  Our  Lord  would  not  only  spare 
Martha  the  unnecessary  burden  and  tax 
upon  her  hospitality,  but  the  ground  on 
which  He  vindicates  Mary  suggests  to  her 
sister  to  cease  her  unnecessary  preparation 
of  superabundant  food,  and  embrace  the 
opportunity,  as  Mary  had,  of  listening  to 
His  Divine  teaching.  **  Meats  for  the  belly, 
and  the  belly  for  meats,  but  God  shall 
destroy  both  it  and  them  ;  but  the  work  of 
the  Lord  abide th  for  ever. "  *  *  And  Mary  hath 
chosen  that  good  part  which  shall  not  be 
taken  away  from  her;"  nor  must  you  take  her 
away  from  it,  but  leave  serving  tables,  and 
give  yourself  up  to  the  Word  of  God,  who  is 
now  dwelling  among  you. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  our  Lord  did  not 
mean  that  '*  the  one  thing  needful"  was  to 
"  sit  at  His  feet  hearing  His  word,"  for  too 
many  occupy  Mary's  posture  who  have  never 
chosen  Mary's  part.  Besides,  hearing  is 
not  the  only  thing  needful,  though  many 
barren  and  unfruitful  hearers  think  so. 
There  is  obeying,  believing,  repenting, 
loving,,  and  living  on  Christ — all  which 
things,  and  many  more,  are  things  needful 
as  evidences  and  fruits  of  being  at  one  with 
Him,  and  numbered  among  them,  whom 
the  Saviour  pledges  **  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand." 

What  luxuriant  lessons,  sweet  and  re- 


freshing as  the  grapes  of  Eshcol,  cluster 
round  this  visit  of  the  Saviour  ! 

There  is  the  **  honour  to  whom  honour  is 
due"  in  Mary's  pouring  out  her  precious 
unguent  on  her  Saviour's  feet,  and  the 
humility  which  wiped  them  with  the  hairs 
of  her  head. 

There  is  the  generous  hospitality  one  to- 
wards another,  with  that  kind  considerate- 
ness  on  the  part  of  guests  which  suggested 
the  gentle  expostulation  to  Martha's  excess 
in  provision.  Only  "  one  thing  is  needful," 
— in  other  words,  **  Let  not  our  visit  impose 
any  unnecessary  burden:  make  no  strangers 
of  us." 

There  is  the  profitable  discourse  which 
makes  social  conversation  an  ordinance,  **  a 
time  of  refreshing  "  to  the  inner  man,  filling 
poor,  meek,  earnest  souls  **with  good  things," 
when  **  the  rich,"  who  think  they  have  need 
of  nothing,  are  **sent  empty  away."  This 
should  be  the  uniform  charm  of  Christian 
society.  When  believers  meet  in  mingled 
circles  of  the  worldly  and  of  the  heavenly — 
minded,  and  there  be  few  or  no  marks  of  re- 
cognition of  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Guest 
at  Bethany,  there  is  disloyalty  to  Christ  in  this 
ignoring  of  His  name  and  Gospel ;  it  puts  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  weak 
brethren,  wounds  the  spirit  of  more  faithful 
men,  misses  an  occasion  of  ''doing  good 
unto  all  men,  specially  to  them  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith,"  and  brings  discredit  on  our 
own  profession. 

Then  the  Lord's  words  to  Martha  are  a 
standing  rebuke  to  that  unnecessary  pro- 
fusion in  repasts  which  is  the  growing  sin 
and  mischief  of  these  sumptuous  days. 
Simplicity,  and  sufficiency  suitable  to  the 
means  of  families,  alike  in  food  and  clothing, 
should  be  the  rule  of  Christians ;  and  they 
should  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  beguiled 
into  conformity  with  the  surplusage,  the  vani- 
ties, much  less  the  vices  of  the  world,  under 
the  specious  guise  of  hospitality.  Hospi- 
tality is  a  virtue,  but,  like  charity,  if  it  be 
exercised  beyond  our  means  it  becomes  a 
vice:  it  is  ** giving  of  that  which  cost  us 
nothing,"  not  being  our  own  to  g^ve.  On 
the  other  hand,  parsimony,  its  opposite,  is  a 
BtiU  uglier  caricature  of  prudence,  which 
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converts  its  ultra  thrift  into  systematic  in- 
justice to  the  claims  of  our  contemporaries. 
A  consistent  Christian  will  eschew  either 
extreme — will  be  neither  a  Prodigal  nor  a 
Nabal  in  the  disposal  of  his  substance,  ex- 
cluding self-indulgence  in  either  shape, 
whether  of  giving  or  withholding  more  than 
is  meet,  and  his  social  rule,  whether  as  host 
in  his  own  house,  or  as  guest  in  another 
man*s,  will  be,  **  Whether  we  eat,  or  whether 
we  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  lot  us  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God.'' 

We  may  readily  imagine,  from  the  cottage 
picture  of  the  Evangelist,  the  deeply  inte- 
resting group  at  the  evening  meal  at  Bethany: 
the  disciples,  as  usual,  listening  in  profound 
silence  to  their  Divine  Master's  voice,  speak- 
ing as  never  man  spake  of  the  deep  things 
of  God;  Martha  suspending  her  house 
aflPairs,  and,  in  spite  of  her  domestic  solici- 
tudes, arrested  by  the  words  of  grace  and 
wisdom  which  fell,  like  utterances  of  higher 
sanction  than  the  ancient  oracles,  from  His 
lips;  and  the  suffused  eyes  of  Mary  bent 
upward  in  adoring  love  and  wonder  at  the 
superhuman  Being  who  had  mercifully  re- 
vealed to  her,  **  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee,"  and  that  with  a  mysterious  power 
of  absolution  which  had  set  her  soul  at 
liberty  like  a  bird  of  the  air ;  and  Lazarus, 
the  dead  man  alive  again,  the  fugitive  of 
a  grave,  so  lately  awakened  from  mortal 
slumber  as  to  be  scarcely  yet  able  to  realize 
the  truth  of  his  reappearance  this  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  shadow,  so  like  the  Heaven 
he  had  left  was  the  conscious  light  of  Deity 
in  the  face  of  Jesus,  beaming  its  loving 
brightness  into  his  ransomed  soul.  No 
marvel  that  the  Jew  neighbours  now  joining 
the  hospitable  circle  looked  on  with  a  be- 
wildered interest,  divided  between  the  raised 
man  and  his  august  deliverer.  It  does  not 
appear  they  had  ever  been  so  drawn  to  the 
sisters'  dwelling  before  as  this  miracle  of 
mercy  done  on  their  neighbour  Lazarus 
had  drawn  them  now.  What  a  spectacle 
of  public  interest:  a  dead  man  recalled  to 
life ;  the  inexorable  grave  compelled  to  dis- 
gorge its  natural  prey ! 

That  will  be  the  universal  spectacle  on 
that  day  when  "all  who  are  in  the  graves 


shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man,  and" 
(men  recognizing  its  kindred  tones  as  of 
their  own  race)  **  they  that  hear  shall  live." 
In  the  living  identifjing  their  recent  dead, 
and  in  the  dead  remembering  one  another, 
the  tj-pe  of  Lazarus  will  be  fulfilled  in  a 
general  resurrection  of  the  Church.  At 
Bethany,  no  doubt,  this  was  the  subject  of 
our  Lord's  discourse.  In  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  a  recent  tenant  of  the  tomb,  He 
taught  them  the  doctrine  of  **  life  and  im- 
mortality brought  to  light "  by  the  Gospel 
— life  witlwut  the  immortality  in  the  in- 
stance of  Lazarus,  whose  restored  life  would 
soon  return  again  to  the  grave,  but  "in 
them  that  sleep  in  Jesus,  whom  GK)d  shall 
bring  with  Him,"  both  life  and  immortaUtj 
unveiled  and  secured  for  ever. 

Happy  home  with  such  a  Guest  in  it! 
Yet  not  a  whit  happier  than  every  one  of 
your  homes  may  be,  dear  readers,  if  yon 
invite  Jesus  to  be  one  of  its  constant  inmates. 
His  declaration  to  every  house,  and  to  every 
heart,  is,  *' Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock  ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open 
the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with 
him."  It  is  always  our  own  fault  if  Christ 
be  not  at  home  with  us.  He  promises  to 
accept  the  invitation  if  we  ask  Him  to  come. 
We  never  know  how  soon  we  may  need 
those  special  consolations  which  none  know 
how  to  give  as  He  gives.  "Not  as  the 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you."  Is  Jesus 
your  "Friend  of  the  family"?  Have  you 
experienced  His  love,  that  "  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother's  "  ?  Have  you  found  His 
comfort  equal  to  your  support  in  disappoint- 
ment, weariness,  sorrow,  sickness,  and  be- 
reavement? Prove  His  grace  by  faith 
sufficient  for  you  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
you  will  have  secured  it  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

I  witnessed  a  more  than  ordinary  in- 
stance of  the  sustaining  power  of  Christ  in 
a  peculiarly  trying  case  of  the  sudden 
removal  of  a  friend,  a  member  of  my  con- 
gregation, during  the  past  week.  A  fine 
manly  form,  in  the  full  vigour  of  youthful 
strength  and  beauty,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
a  dutiful  son  and  loving  brother,  was  Btruck 
down,  without  a  note  of  warning,  by  a  fit  of 
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^psy.  Borne  out  of  his  place  of  business 
;heni  that  were  dearest  to  him,  to  his 
iber,  he  lay  long  unconscious,  watched 
and  night  with  the  sorrowful  yet  re- 
3d  solicitude  of  dear  relatives,  who  left 
ing  earthly  untried  to  save  him.  In 
'.  intervals  his  beloved  mother  heard  him 
it,  with  an  appreciative  solemnity  that 
.ed  to  find  rest  and  peace  in  each  of  its 
)tural  and  suggestive  articles,  the  Apos- 
ci'eed.  Another  time,  as  if  naturally 
Ting  to  the  period  of  childhood,  now 
the  paralysing  stroke  of  illness  had 
it  back  his  mental  and  material  man- 
to  the  weakness  of  infancy,  his  dear 
)r  heard  him  whispering  to  himself  the 
le,  childlike  litanies  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
malady  partially  aflPected  his  memory, 
otherwise  impaired  the  powers  of  an 
lect  which  in  their  normal  state  were 

0  common  order,  but  at  frequent  in- 
la  there  was  **the  singing  with  the 
t "  which  Zion's  children  love  when  the 
ity  of  mortal  sickness  hangs  harp  and 

on  the  willow,  and  they  can  only 
er  the  words.  Those  about  him  caught, 
ig  other  snatches  of  what  were  his 
gs  in  the  night,"  the  plaintive  melody, 

*'  Come,  Thou  long-expected  Jesua, 
Bom  to  sot  Thy  people  free :" 

SO  long  as  consciousness  remained — 
li  a  rapid  succession  of  fits  extinguished 
3  before  he  breathed  his  last — these 
the  sanctified  thoughts  which  lent 
s  to  his  departing  soul  as  it  rose  to 
Lway  and  be  at  rest. 

Lave  known,  and  loved,  and  honoured 
young  Christian  for  many  years.  I 
iiis  death  as  another  brother  less  this 
:he  grave.  I  bless  (Jod  for  the  memory 
i  pious  life  and  zealous  labours  ^mong 
oung  men,  his  contemporaries,  in  this 
;  city.     His  name  will  be  long  remem- 

1  with  grateful  regret  by  the  members 
le  Church  of  England  Young  Men's 
tian  Association.  I  conmiitted  his  body 
3  earth  with  the  conviction  that  his  soul 
in  heaven.     As  a  sound  churchman,  a 

Chiistian,  a  practical  philanthropist, 
of  mercy  and  good  works,  without 


partiality  and  without  hypocrisy,"  a  young 
man  of  GK)d,  too  serious  to  be  sanctimonious, 
too  intelligent  to  be  narrow-minded,  too  con- 
scientious to  be  mean,  and  too  thoroughly 
in  earnest  to  waste  time  or  thought  on  self, 
or  on  the  ordinary  follies  and  vanities  of 
youth,  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  pattern  to 
young  believers,  a  disarmer  of  gainsayers,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
ever  ready  with  meek  and  thankful  allegiance 
to  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  avow, 
*^By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 

Ah,  such  deaths  show  that  the  home  he  left 
to  mourn  him  has  the  Guest  of  Bethany  with 
them,  assuring  and  consoling  his  only  bro- 
ther, that  neither  he  nor  his  parents  should 
sorrow  as  men  without  hope,  for  the  epitaph 
of  Lazarus  belongs  to  every  believer's  tomb : 
**  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.^^ 

Dear  readers,  get  your  hearts  and  homes, 
your  chambers  and  tables,  furnished  with 
the  gracious  presence  of  that  dear  '*  Friend 
of  the  family  "  who  loved  Martha,  and  her 
sister,  and  Lazarus,  and  you  will  have 
secured  **  the  one  thing  needful." 

[The  excellent  individual  to  whom  the 
writer  refers  in  this  paper  was  a  young  con- 
sistent Christian  whom  he  greatly  loved  and 
honoured  as  a  brother  in  the  Gospel,  and 
whom  he  consigned  to  the  tomb  in  Hford 
Cemetery,  on  Wednesday,  July  5,  1865,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  the 
Committee  and  other  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  Young  Men's  Society,  who  had 
spontaneously  attended,  all  in  mourning 
attire,  to  express  their  affection  and  respect 
for  the  deceased.  The  Society's  resolution 
of  condolence  is  well  worth  preserving 
here : — 

*'  That  this  Committee  desire  to  record  their  sense 
of  the  great  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  by  the 
removal  of  their  lamented  friend  and  coadjutor,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Jefferiss,  jun.,  whose  deeply  regretted  death  the 
members  of  the  Society  now  mourn,  and  whoso  valu- 
able services  and  great  liberality  during  his  lengthened 
connexion  with  the  Society  will  be  always  thankfully 
remembered.  And  they  earnestly  pray  that  the  God 
of  all  grace  may  sustain,  \mder  this  sad  bereavement, 
his  relatives  and  friends,  whom  they  beg  to  assure  of 
their  Christian  sympathy." 

The  writer  heartily  endorses  every  word 
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of  tills  well-merits  eulogium,  honourable 
alike  to  the  deceased  and  to  the  kind  feeling 
and  appreciatiye  judgment  of  the  members 


of  the  Society,  who  sent  it  as  a  message  of 
Christian  condolement  with  the  afflicted 
family.] 


{To  he  eoniinued,) 


HEABT    OHEEB   FOS   HOME    SOBEOV. 


COYBIfAKT  HOPE. 
Bom.  viii.  28. 

' 'All  thiDgs, "  dear  Lord !   Is  there  no  thiead 
of  woe, 
Too  dark,   too    tangled  for  the    bright 
design  ? 
No  drop  of  rain  too  heavy  for  the  bow 

Set  in  the  cloud  in  Covenant  Divine  ? 
I  know  that  all  Thy  full  designs  are  bright. 
That  darkest  threads  grow  golden  in  Thy 
hand. 
That  bending  lines  grow  straight,  the  tan- 
gled right. 
The  bitter  drops  aU  sweet  at  Thy  command. 

Command  the  sweetness !  make  the  crooked 
straight ! 
And  turn  these  dusky  tangled  threads  to 
gold ! 
Swifter,  dear  Lord !  I  cannot  longer  wait  ; 
Faith    hath    grown    weary,    longing    to 
behold. 
I  know  the  promise,  but  I  crave  the  sight : 
I  yearn  to  glimpse  the  beautiful  design. 
To  hail  the  rose-tints  of  the  morning  light. 
To  watch  the  straightening  of  the  bended 
line. 

Why  these  enigmas  ?  wherefore  not  receive 
Their  bright  solution  ?  Then  a  voice  drew 
near : 
**  Blessed  are  they  who  see  not,  yet  believe !" 
And  One  I  knew  approached,  and  wiped 
my  tear, 
With  wounded  hand,  and  sighed.   Ah!  then 
IfeU 
Down  on  my  knees,  and  held  Him  by  the 
feet. 
And  cried,   "  My  Lord !  my  God !  all,  all  is 
well; 
With  Thee  the  dark  is  light,  the  bitter 

•weetr* 
t-  Anok. 


OOD  HATH  LED  ME. 

When  a  Christian,  towards  the  close  of  life, 
looks  backs  upon  his  pilgrimage,  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  parts,  the  only  way  in  which  he  can 
describe  it  is  that  suggested  by  the  words  of 
Scripture,  "  Ood  hath  led  me  all  these  years." 
I  see  it  now  so  plainly — how  there  has  been 
a  hand  over  me,  the  hand  of  a  real  and 
living  Person,  giving  this,  and  withholding 
that,  both  alike  for  good ;  placing  me,  per- 
haps, where  I  would  not,  and  then  showing 
me  that  it  had  been  well;  not  suffering 
me  to  forget,  or  else  recalling  me  to  recol- 
lection ;  denying  me,  or  else  taking  away 
from  me,  something  on  which  my  heart  was 
too  much  set,  and  then  giving  me  something 
else  which,  because  less  desired,  was  safer; 
chastening  me  when  I  fell  away,  and  often 
by  sharp  and  painful  strokes  bringing  me 
back  to  Himself. 

Doubtless  heaven  will  be  full  of  such 
remembrances  of  earthly  life,  each  remem- 
brance ending  in  the  ascription  of  praise. 
And  cannot  earth  anticipate  these  recollec- 
tions, these  ascriptions  of  praise?  Yes; 
the  youngest  life  has  had  some  such  experi- 
ences ;  middle  life  has  them  in  abundance. 

Oh,  how  we  forget  God  when  we  are  in 
prosperity!  When  life  smiles  on  us,  how 
do  we  think  scorn,  as  it  were,  of  the  plea- 
sant land  beyond ;  how  do  we  provoke 
God  by  our  murmurings ;  how  do  we  dis- 
honour Him  by  setting  our  affections  on 
things  below  Him.  When  He  slays  us,  we 
seek  Him,  as  it  is  written ;  when  He  hides 
His  face,  we  humble  ourselves;  when  He 
delivers  us  again,  we  sing  His  praise :  but 
within  a  while  we  forget  His  works;  we 
live  carelessly ;  we  scarcely  pray ;  we  cleave 
to  the  dust  of  this  world.  Again  the  stroke 
falls;  again  we  repent;  again  we  amend; 
alas  I  again  it  is  a  short-lived  effiixt :  aadin 
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many  such  backslidings,  and  a  few  such 
returns,  life  slips  away  ;  the  call  comes,  and 
is  the  door  still  open  ? 

God  is  leading  us — offering  at  least  to  lead 
us — all  our  life  long ;  and,  oh  the  safety,  oh 
the  happiness,  oh  the  deep  peace,  of  those 
who  early  accept  that  offer ! .  . . .  Every  morn- 
ing let  our  prayer  be,  "  Lord,  lead  me.  If  I 
stray,  follow  me  into  the  desert  and  recall 
me.  If  I  faint,  carry  me  in  Thy  bosom. 
When  I  walk  at  last  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  be  Thou  with  me. 
Let  Thy  goodness  and  mercy  follow  me  all 
the  days  of  my  life,  and  then  let  me  dwell  in 
Thine  house  for  ever." 

Dr.  VATJGHAy. 

Christ's  comfortable  words. 
Matt.  xi.  28. 

WuEN  wakening  to  a  sense  of  guilt, 

I  dread  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
And  trembling  doubt  if  sin  like  mine 

Can  ever  be  forgiven  ; 
How  shall  I  quell  the  anxious  fears 

Which  agitate  my  breast  ? 
"  Come  unto  me,"  the  Saviour  says, 

'*  And  I  will  give  thee  rest." 

When,  struggling  with  the  cares  of  life, 

From  day  to  day  I  toil. 
And  vainly  look  for  quietude 

Amid  the  world's  turmoil ; 


Oh,  let  me  not,  with  flutt'nng  heart, 

Be  careworn  and  distrest, 
For  **  Come  to  me,"  the  Saviour  says, 

**  And  I  will  give  thee  rest." 

Should  earthly  comforts  be  withdrawn. 

And  sorrows  o'er  mo  roll ; 
Should  loss,  bereavement,  suffering,  grief. 

Oppress  my  wearied  soul ; 
Still  cheer  thee  up,  my  heart,  for  God 

Designs  it  for  the  best, 
And  still  the  gracious  Saviour  cries, 

**  Come  unto  me  for  rest." 

Should  all  tlie  powers  of  hell  combine 
j       To  drive  me  to  despair ; 
;  Should  Satan  tempt  by  fierce  assault, 
!       Or  spread  some  cunning  snare ; 
I  Should  wars  without  and  fears  within 
I       At  once  my  soul  molest ; 

I  dfire  not  doubt  while  Jesus  says, 
**  Come  unto  me  for  rest." 

When  the  last  struggle  comes,  and  death 
I       Dissolves  this  frail  abode  ; 
:  When  God's  decree  recalls  the  breath 
Which  He  at  first  bestowed ; 
Saviour,  I  fear  no  ill,  for  Thou 
Wilt  call  me  to  Thy  breast ; 
!  **  Come  home  to  me,  thou  wearied  one, 
I       And  I  will  give  thee  rest." 

Leoh  Richmond  Aybe. 

Haifland  Farsonagc. 


THE    BIBLE    SEABOHED. 
SUNDAY  QUESTIONS,  ETC.,  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS,  ETC. 

1.  Who  was  put  to  death  for  professing  to 
have  done  what  be  had  not  done  ? 

2.  What  three  nations  agreed  together  to 
fight  against  Israel,  but  instead  of  doing  so, 
destroyed  each  other  P 

8.  Which  two  tribes  conquered  the  army  of 
Si  sera  ? 

4.  Which  of  the  governors  of  Jerusalem  was 
assisted  by  his  daughters  in  doing  a  great 
work? 

5.  Which  of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 
brought  his  brother  to  Jesus  ? 


G.  Who  was  David's  secretary  ? 

7.  What  two  great  and  good  men  spake  of 
dying  as  "the  way  of  all  the  earth  "? 
I       8.  Who  spake  of  the  Psaluis  as  *'  the  Book  of 
Psalms"? 

9.  In  what  fonn  of  words  was  the  High  Priest 
to  bless  the  children  of  Israel  ? 

10.  Did  God  teach  the  Israelites  at  Sinai  to 
!  love  their  enemies,  and  to  do  good  to  those  who 

hated  them  ? 

I. 

The  initial  letters  will  name  a  man  who  was 
compelled  by  famine  to  leave  his  native  city. 
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1.  An  unstable  man. 

2.  The  father  of  a  good  man. 

3.  The  son  of  a  king. 

4.  A  very  aged  man. 

5.  A  man  who  was  struck  with  blindness. 

6.  A  great-grandson  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham. 

7.  One  who  "  never  saw  death." 

8.  A  Christian  soldier. 

9.  A  woman  whose  prayer  was  answered. 

A.  R.  B. 


ANSWERS. 

(See  page  367.) 

1.  David.    1  Sam.  xviii.  30. 

2.  Cushi.    2  Sam.  xviii.  32. 

3.  Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet. 
24—27. 

4.  Nebo.    Dent,  xxxiv.  1. 

5.  Many  of  the  chief  rulers.  John  xii.  42, 43. 

6.  King  Jehoshaphat.    2  Chion.  xx.  35—37. 


Jer. 


7.  KingOmri.  It  was  so  called  after  S 
the  owner  of  the  hill  on  which  it  wa 
1  Kings  xvi.  23,  24. 

8.  Own  cousin.    Esther  ii.  7, 15. 

9.  Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah.  Jer. 
4,32. 

10.  Obadiah.    1  Kings  xviii.  3,  4. 

I. 
1.  PhiUp.  Matt.x.3.  2.^biBhai.  2Saj 
18.  3.  TekeZ.  Dan.  v.  25.  4.  JIfartha.  ] 
40.  5.  Olivet  Luke  xxii.  39.  6.  iSalom( 
xxvii.  56.— Pa<wo«  (Rev.  L  9).  PiloOe 
xxvii.  2). 

II. 

1.  JEPittites.  Deut.  vii.  1.  2.  wisher, 
i.  40,  41.  3.  Zion,  Ps.  xlviii.  12.  4.  E\ 
Jud.  iv.  5.  5.  Euth.  Ruth  iv.  10.  6.  0 
1  Kings  xviii.  3.  7.  I^re.  Ezek.  xxvLlV 
3,  5—7.  8.  fliavilah.  Gen.  ii.  11.— B 
(Numbers  xi.  35.) 


UPOK   THE    SIGHT    OF   A    QEEAT   LIBEAET. 


What  a  world  of  wit'  is  here  packed  up  to- 
gether !  I  know  not  whether  this  sight  doth 
more  dismay  or  comfort  me.  It  dismays  me 
to  think  that  here  is  so  much  that  I  cannot 
know ;  it  comforts  me  to  think  that  this  variety 
yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I  should. 
There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon — 
there  is  no  end  of  making  many  books ;  this 
sight  verifies  it.  There  is  no  end;  indeed  it 
were  pity  there  should.  God  hath  given  to 
man  a  busy  soul,  the  agitation  whereof  cannot 
but  through  time  and  experience  work  out 
many  hidden  truths ;  to  suppress  these  would 
be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind,  whose 
minds,  like  unto  so  many  candles,  should  be 
kindled  by  each  other.  The  thoughts  of  our 
deliberation  are  most  accurate ;  these  we  vent 
into  our  papers.  What  a  happiness  is  it,  that, 
without  all  offence  of  necromancy,  I  may  here 
call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  learning, 
whether  human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them 


of  all  my  doubts!— that  I  can  at  ] 
summon  whole  synods  of  reverend  f  ath 
acute  doctors,  from  all  the  coasts  of  th 
to  give  tbeir  well-studied  judgmentc 
points  of  question  which  I  propose ! 
can  I  cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  < 
silent  masters,  but  I  must  learn  some^ 
is  a  wantonness  to  complain  of  choice. 

No  law  binds  me  to  read  all ;  but  tl 
we  can  take  in  and  digest,  the  better 
must  the  mind  needs  be.     Blessed 
that  hath  set  up  so  many  clear  lampa 
Church ! 

Now,  none  but  the  wilf  uUy  blind  ca 
darkness ;  and  blessed  be  the  memory  < 
His  faithful  servants,  that  have  leftthei 
their  spirits,  their  lives,  in  these  ; 
papers,  and  have  willingly  wasted  tin 
into  these  during  monuments,  to  gi' 
unto  others. 

Bishop  ] 


\mixrd  |l^adiitii»  f0r  m  ^mm  m\i  gm0^^. 


"WHEEE   IS   KOW   THY   GOD?" 

A   TALE  OF  FRENCH   SCEPTICISM  IN  THE  LAST   CENTURY. 

{Translated  from  the  German,  by  James  F.  Cobb,  Esq.) 


Chapter  II. 
;E  will  not  here  dwell  on  the 
oft-repeated  scenes  of  abomi- 
nation whicli  marked  the 
French  devolution,  but  only 
mention  that  the  learned  and 
refined  Laforest,  so  proud  at 
ilts  of  his  search  for  truth,  and  who  had 
•  pious  in  his  early  youth,  was  among 
ho  worshipped  an  abandoned  woman  as 
dess  of  Reason,  after  they  had  declared 
mity  abolished. 

s  rather  turn  to  the  good  companion  of 
nded  man's  youth,  the  excellent  pastor 
-,  in  Alsace. 

ich  Kemer  was  a  blessing  to  his  parish, 
'as  composed  principally  of  plain,  simple 
among  whom  the  new  doctrines  had 
made  no  impression.  When  the  news 
outbreak  of  the  Bevolution  in  the 
reached  this  remote  town,  it  was  at 
tie  heeded.  The  pastor,  indeed,  was 
Y  affected  by  it:  as  a  conscientious 
in,  it  caused  him  great  grief  to  see 
hority  of  the  Govemmeni  undermined 
ipised,  for  it  was  'Gkd's  ordinance,  to 
Ele  had  commanded  obedience  in  His 
But  he  looked  upon  the  movement  as 
»£  straw,  which  quickly  burns  up,  and 
consumed,  without  doing  much  harm, 
id  not,  however,  think  so  long.  The 
from  the  capital  became  more  and  more 
Facts  were  related  which  filled  all 
posed  people  with  fear  and  trembling ; 
ast  the  new  ideas  found  their  way  into 
ote  town,  to  the  deep  grief  of  its  faith- 
or. 

he  resolutely  opposed  them,  we  need 
say,  for  he  was  a  warm,  living,  futhf ul 
of  Jesus ;  but  among  his  parishioners 
rere  s<5me  who,  at  least  for  a  time, 
themselves  to  bo  blinded  by  the  false 
the  new  light,  which  seemed  to  them 
appearance  of  dawn  after  a  long  dark 


The  majority  of  these  were  soon  undeceived 
when  they  saw  that  the  hatred  against  the  rich 
which  was  now  proclaimed  had  its  foundation 
less  in  the  wrongs  which  they  had  committed 
than  in  the  possession  'of  that  [which  their 
enemies  wished  to  appropriate  themselves. 
Oppression,  instead  of  coming  from  above,  now 
came  from  below,  and  was  consequently  much 
worse  in  its  effects.  Instead  of  the  luxury  and 
extravagance  of  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy, 
there  was  nowjthe  licentiousness  and  lawless- 
ness of  a  mob  freed  from  all  the  restraints  of 
order  and  discipline.  Respect  for  society  had 
before  checked  open  immorality,  which  now 
shamelessly  stood  out  in  its  worst  forms. 
Whilst  formerly  the  religion  of  many  had  been 
only  a  name,  and  had  brought  forth  no  fruit, 
now  everything  which  was  from  God  was  openly 
ignored.  Hatred  of  Christ  was  publicly 
preached ;  Christianity  itself  was  despised  as  a 
superstition ;  and  those  who  would  not  consent 
to  such  opinions  were  persecuted  and  despised 
as  fools  and  hypocrites. 

Though  Pastor  Kemer  had  at  first  under- 
estimated the  power  of  the  new  movement,  yet 
he  saw  clearly  that  the  work  was  not  of  God, 
but  hostile  to  Him ;  that  Satan  had  here  dis- 
guised himself  as  *'  an  angel  of  light,"  in  order 
with  less  hindrance  to  carry  on  his  work,  and 
if  it  were  possible  to  "  deceive  even  the  elect." 
In  his  fomily,  and  among  the  most  serious  of 
his  parishioners,  he  openly  acknowledged  that 
such  was  his  conviction,  and  earnestly  warned 
them  against  this  new  light,  which  only  led  to 
darkness.  As  long  as  it  was  possible  he  exer- 
cised his  office  as  a  pastor  with  great  faith- 
fulness and  care.  He  abstained  purposely 
from  all  mention  of  politics.  In  the  pulpit  he 
proclaimed  Christ  the  crucified,  risen  One,  with 
warmth  of  heart  and  the  power  of  conviction, 
but  he  did  not  speak  against  the  unbelief 
which  had  spread  from  the  capital  over  the 
whole  land,  still  less  against  those  among  his 
parishioners  whom  he  knew  favoured  it.  In 
adopting  this  course,  he  was  not  influenced  by 
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the  fear  of  man,  nor  was  lie  seeking  to  ple:i8e 
man;  but  he  thought  the  truth  would  itself 
make  way  with  those  who  were  inclined  to 
receive  it,  whereas  if  he  publicly  opposed  and 
denounced  the  errors  of  the  times,  he  knew 
that  he  would  thus  put  an  end  to  all  his  use- 
fulness without  attaining  anything.  Hia  de- 
termination was  to  **  work  as  long  as  it  was 
day,"  remembering  that  **  the  night  cometh 
when  no  mun  can  work.''  And  the  night  did 
come — not,  indeed,  suddenly,  as  in  the  tropics, 
when  at  sunset  darkness  at  once  ensut^s, 
without  any  intervening  twilight,  but  as  in 
our  land,  where,  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
sun,  twilight  gradually  introduces  the  coming 
night. 

Each  post  brought  fresh  news  from  the 
capital,  which  the  pastor  and  those  who  shared 
his  opinions  received  with  fear  and  horror  ; 
while  the  revolutionists  in  the  town,  who  all 
belonged  to  those  *\ho  had  nothing  to  lose, 
but  hoped  to  gam  much  in  a  general  over- 
throw, and  to  be  able  to  indulge  their  lusts  and 
passions  unhindei*ed,  were  filled  with  tumul- 
tuous joy.  Two  pieces  of  intelligence  parti- 
cularly had  these  eflfects  on  both  parties, 
namely,  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Christian  religion,  publicly  decreed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  existing  reign  of  terror.  Whilst 
the  first  act  of  treason  and  inhumanity  filled 
all  right-minded  ]>eople  with  grief,  and  with 
abhorrence  of  the  wickedness  of  its  perpe- 
trators, the  ungodly  decree  affected  all  the 
relations  of  religious  life,  and  threatened  to 
destroy  the  Chi'istian  Church. 

Every  public  service  of  God  was  forbidden. 
The  parishioners  dared  not  assemble  in  church 
to  hear  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  Hia 
Word.  The  mothers  dared  not  bring  their 
children  to  the  font  to  be  baptized.  The 
gi'own-np  youths  dared  no  longer  come  to 
their  pastors  to  be  instructed  and  examined 
in  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
body  of  the  faithful  dared  no  longer  assemble 
together  to  celebrate  the  communion  of  the 
Lord.  The  pastor's  ofi&ce  was  abolished.  Ho 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  parsonage,  but 
it  was  no  longer  to  be  called  by  that  name, 
but,  lilco  the  church,  a  "  public  building."  He 
waa  himself  declared  to  be  a  civil  officer.  As 
wick,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  week— for  Sun- 
day too  was  abolished,  and  every  tenth  day 
^pointed  instead  as  a  day  of  rest  from  work, 
gf  irwial  pleasure— he  was  required  in 
IJJWIitlPifroitt  whioh  the  communion 


table  and  pulpit  were  removed,  to  exhort  and 
encourage  the  assembled  citizens  to  hatred 
a-^aiust  tyrants,  to  war  against  the  enemies 
of  the  country,  and  to  obedience  to  the  laws. 
He  was  also  enjoined  to  give  lectures  to  tlie 
youth  on  patriotism,  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity.  All  the  clergy  who  would  not 
cons  .'Ut  to  these  ordinances  were  denounced  as 
traitors  and  enemies  to  the  country,  and  cited 
to  appear  before  the  revolutionary  tribunals 
everywhere  set  up,  to  receive  the  punishment 
of  their  disobedience  —  condemnation  and 
death. 

Great  indeed  was  Pastor  Kemer's  gfrief  when 
this  decree  was  made  known  to  him.  Long 
and  earnest  was  the  struggle  in  his  heart  before 
he  came  to  any  decision  as  to  what  he  should 
do— whether  he  should  flee,  or  remain  and  resist 
the  godless  ordinance,  or  submit  to  it  as  &r  as 
his  conscience  would  allow  him. 

Before  he  decided,  he  consulted  with  the 
most  devoted  and  relijjious  of  the  elders  of  his 
chm'ch.  They  all  implored  him  to  remain,  and 
to  comply  with  the  revolutionary  requirements 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  deny- 
ing his  and  their  faith.  They  urged  that  he 
might  still  caiTy  on  quietly  among  them  the 
work  of  a  good  shepherd  and  pastor. 

"  You  must  not  leave  us,  good  pastor,"  said 
they.  *'  If  you  went  away,  we  should  be  without 
any  support,  whereas  in  these  times  of  general 
apostacy  we  need  increased  support.  Better 
times,  we  trust,  will  return :  till  then,  perse- 
vere, and  encourage  us  to  persevere  too.  You 
need  not  deny  our  Lord  Jesus.  If  you  are 
asked  concerning  your  faith,  nothing  remains 
for  you  but  to  confess  it.  even  though  it  should 
cost  you  your  life ;  according  to  our  Lord's 
words,  *  He  that  conf esseth  me  before  men. 
him  will  I  also  confess  before  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven;  but  he  that  denieth  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.'  Let  us  then  keep  to  this  re- 
solution. We  will  earnestly  pray  the  Lord  to 
give  you  the  real  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the 
real  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  and  to  preserve 
you  from  denying  Him  as  from  death  itself." 

Kemer  for  a  long  time  hesitated.  Ho 
deeply  loved  his  flock  ;  many  of  them  he  felt 
convinced  would  stand  firm  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  and  trial ;  but  there  were  also  many 
who  needed  a  firm  support  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  away ;  and  at  length,  for  the  sake 
of  these,  he  resolved  to  remain.  He  did  not 
fear  that  he  should  really  deny  his  Master,  bat 
he  di'oaded  an  appearance  of  doing  so,  if  he 
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yielded  to  the  command  of  the  ungodly  tyrants  [  yoa  may  \  fight  against  them  and   vanquish 
who  were  not  even  Christian  governors. 

After  muoh  prayer  and  supplication  for  wis- 
dom and  grace,  he  at  last  made  his  decision. 

When  the  eventful  tenth  day  arrived,  the 
church,  out  of  which  the  civil  oflScers  had  long 
since  removed  the  table  and  pulpit,  was  filled 
to  overflowing.  Not  only  the  usual  church- 
goers were  there,  but  many  others,  too,  who 
never  before  had  entered  the  house  of  God.  All 
were  in  anxious  suspense  as  to  what  he  would 
say  and  do — some  because  they  took  a  deep 
interest  in  their  former  pastor,  who,  in  spite 
of  bis  deposition,  they  stUl  regarded  as  the 
shepherd  of  their  souls;  others  because  they 
hoped  he  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
accusing  him  before  the  tribunal,  and  obtaining 
his  condemnation. 

The  latter  vainly  thought  that  by  getting  rid 
of  Christianity  they  would  also  get  rid  of  the 
power  of  their  accusing  conscience  I  They  ex- 
pected that,  regardless  of  the  command  of  the 
Government,  Kemer.  would  appear-in  his  pas- 
terns dress,  and  not  only  preach  as  before,  but 
publicly  speak  against  the  ordinances.  But 
they  were  wrong.  He  stood  up  among  them 
in  plain  clothes,  without  a  Bible  or  prayer- 
book.  That  he  had  prayed  much  before,  his 
aiost  intimate  friends  could  see  by  his  coun- 
tenance. He  had  resolved  to  adopt  the  same 
expedient  which  Pastor  Oberlin,  of  Stemthall, 
guided  by  the  same  wisdom  from  above,  also 
adopted  at  this  time. 

**  Citizens,'*  said  he,  "  I  have  called  you  to- 
gether in  the  name  of  the  Government.  It  has 
commanded  me  to  speak  to  you  against  tyrants; 
to  animate  you  for  the  <;onflict  against  the 
foes  of  our  country ;  to  exhort  you  to  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  our  republic.    This  I  wiU  now  do. 

"  You  should  hate  tjrrants  from  the  bottom 
of  your  hearts ;  you  should  fight  against  them, 
and  seek  to  destroy  them  for  ever,  whenever 
you  have  the  opportunity.  Now,  I  know  no 
greater  tyrants  on  earth  than  the  devil  and  sin, 
who  both  seek  to  enslave  you  and  obtain  your 
ruin.  You  should  hate  these  tyrants  with  your 
whole  heart.    I  will  tell  you  afterwards  how 


them. 

"  I  am  to  encom*age  you  to  engage  in  conflict 
with  the  enemies  of  our  land.  I  do  this  readily. 
I  think  such  a  battle  is  the  sacred  duty  of  a 
citizen.  As  soon  as  we  are  attacked,  we  should 
rise  up  as  one  man  to  repulse  the  invaders,  and 
thus  help  to  save  our  beloved  country.  And 
not  only  should  we  bo  thus  ready  to  repulse 
the  external  enemies  of  our  land:  there  are 
other  enemies  also— enemies  within,  which  are 
not  less  dangerous,  and  equally  need  to  be 
resisted.  These  are  lawlessness,  drunkenness, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
pride  of  life,  and  many  others.  Of  the  conflict 
against  these  I  will  afterwards  say  a  few 
words. 

*•  Lastly,  I  am  to  exhort  you  to  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  republic.  Thi3  therefore  I  now 
do.  Laws  are  from  the  Government.  We  are 
to  obey  our  Government,  which  you  know  very 
well.  Without  laws  no  state— not  even  our 
republic — can  exist.  Laws  are  given  to  protect 
good  citizens,  and  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  ones. 
To  submit  to  them  is  the  duty  of  every  good 
citizen.  How  you  can  best  do  this  I  will  also 
tell  you  afterwards.** 

Kerner  then  spoke  further  on  each  of  these 
heads,  dealing  with  each  very  wisely,  as  David 
did  when  he  went  in  and  out  of  Saurs  palace 
under  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  so  that  his 
friends  were  edified,  and  yet  his  enemies  oould 
find  nothing  to  accuse  him  of. 

At  the  next  "decade,'*  only  about  half  of 
his  former  hearers  were  present,  and  at  last 
only  those  came  who  had  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  visit  God*s  house.  Though 
Kerner  still  refrained  from  speaking  openly 
and  directly  of  Christ,  he  could  often  speak 
many  a  word  of  encouragement  to  his  people, 
and  much  Uiat  he  said  was  clearly  understood 
by  those  who  lived  in  faith,  whilst  it  could  give 
no  offence  to  the  opponents  of  the  truth,  be- 
cause they  could  not  comprehend  the  deeper 
sense  of  his  words.  At  the  same  time,  the 
pastor  sought  in  quiet  to  work  for  the  Lord 
with  gieat  faithfulness  in  his  parish. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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SOira    POE    AUGHIST. 


Beneath  this  starry  arch 
Nought  resteth,  or  is  still ; 

But  all  things  hold  their  march 
As  if  by  one  great  will. 

Moves  one,  move  all ; 

Hark,  to  the  foot-fall ! 
On,  on,  for  ever. 

Yon  sheaves  were  once  but  seed ; 
Will  ripens  into  deed ; 
As  eave-drops  swell  the  streams, 
Day  thoughts  yield  nightly  dreams ; 
And  sorrow  tracketh  wrong, 
As  echo  follows  song, 
On,  on,  for  ever. 


By  night,  like  stars  on  high, 
The  hours  reveal  their  train ; 

They  whisper  and  go  by  ; 
I  never  watch  in  vain. 

Moves  one,  move  all ; 

Hark  to  the  foot-fall! 
On,  on,  for  ever. 

They  pass  the  cradle  head. 
And  there  a  promise  shed ; 
They  pass  the  moist  new  grave, 
And  bid  the  verdure  wave ; 
They  bear  through  every  clime 
The  harvests  of  all  time. 
On,  on,  for  ever. 


THE    HABTTB'S   ELM. 


Ok  a  spot  of  ground  neai*  the  Grammar  School, 
at  the  town  of  Brentwood,  in  Essex,  there 
stands  the  now  lifeless  trunk  of  an  old  elm 
tree. 

This  tree,  which  has  recently  fallen  into 
decay,  has  long  been  an  object  of  local  and 
historical  interest,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Martyr's  Elm  "—  so  called  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  William  Hunter,  a  native  of  the 
hamlet  of  Brentwood — who  near  this  place,  on 
March  26,  1555,  a.d.,  in  the  words  of  John 
Foxe,  the  Martyrologist,  "  Yielded  up  his  life 
for  the  truth,  sealing  it  with  his  blood,  to  the 
praise  of  God."  The  celebrated  work  of  Eoxe 
contains  an  authentic  record  of  the  facts  of 
his  martyrdom,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary : — 

In  the  spring  of  1555,  a.d.,  William  Hunter, 
a  young  man  apprenticed  to  a  London  weaver, 
came  down  to  visit  his  father  at  Brentwood. 
He  was  a  pious  lad,  and  one  of  those  who  were 
faithful  to  the  truth ;  and  he  had  already,  while 
with  his  master  in  London,  been  threatened  by 
the  priests  for  refusing  to  receive  the  mass. 

One  day  finding  the  chapel  at  Brentwood 
open,  he  went  in,  and  began  to  read  in  the 
English  Bible,  which  lay  on  a  desk  within  the 
porch.  For  as  yet,  in  a  few  places.  Queen 
Mary's  command  for  the  removal  of  the  Bibles 
— ^placed  by  the  pious  King  Edward  VI.  in 
every  church,  for  the  use  of  the  people — ^had 
not  been  obeyed. 


Just  at  that  time,  Atwell,  an  officer  o 
Popish  bishop,  came  that  way,  and  saw  WI 
as  he  stood  reading  the  holy  book.  " 
meddlest  thou  with  the  Bible?"  saic 
bishop's  officer  to  him;  '' understandest 
what  thou  readest?  Canst  thou  ei] 
Scripture?"  The  youth  modestly  k 
"  Father  Atwell,  I  take  not  upon  me  to  cx] 
the  Scriptures,  but  finding  the  Bible  h 
read  it  for  my  comfort."  After  some  fi 
conversation, — "Well,"  said  William  Hi 
"  it  liketh  me  very  well,  and  I  pray  Goc 
we  may  have  the  blessed  Bible  among 
continually."  Upon  this,  telling  him  tha 
and  a  great  many  more  heretics  would 
for  this  gear,"  Father  Atwell  went  out  < 
chapel,  and  accused  him  of  heresy  to  the 
of  the  palish,  who,  coming  to  the  place ' 
he  was  reading,  began  to  upbraid  and  tin 
him.  The  youth  well  knew  what  this  m 
so  he  hastened  to  his  father's  house,  and,t] 
leave  of  his  parents,  left  the  town. 

A  few  days  after  he  was  gone,  a  justice  i 
neighbourhood,  named  Brown,  sent  fci 
father,  and  ordered  him  to  produce  hi 
William.  "  What,  sir,"  said  the  parent, "  i 
you  have  me  seek  my  son,  that  he  nu 
burned  ?"  The  old  man,  however,  was  ol 
to  seek  for  him,  and  rode  about  for  two  or 
days,  hoping  to  satisfy  the  justice  without 
ing  his  son ;  but  he  met  his  son  acddei 
who,  hearing  of  his  father's  danger,  said  1 
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ready  to  accompany  him  home.  So,  sa  the 
evening  drew  on,  ^ej  came  together  to  the 
town,  and  the  cottagers  bid  them  good  cheer, 
as  they  passed  on  their  way. 

At  midnight,  this  yonthful  Christian  was 
harried  to  the  stocks,  and  then  was  taken  before 
the  justice,  who,  after  trying  in  vain  to  shake 
his  faith,  sent  him  to  Bonner,  the  Popish  bishop 
of  London,  then  residing  at  Bethnal  Green. 
Bonner  first  spoke  to  him  gently,  then  sternly, 
and  then  roughly,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
William  would  not  promise  to  give  up  his  Bible, 
or  to  deny  its  truths.  He  was,  therefore,  to 
be  put  in  the  stocks  for  two  days  and  nights, 
with  a  small  supply  of  water,  and  only  a  crust 
of  brown  bread  for  his  food.    The  bishop  then 


I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  turn  from  God  for 
the  love  of  the  world ;  for  I  count  all  things 
but  loss  in  comparison  with  the  love  of  Christ." 

After  further  attempts  to  make  him  turn, 
the  bishop  asked  him  how  old  he  was.  William 
said  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  "  Well,"  said 
he,  "you  will  be  burned  ere  you  are  twenty 
years  old,  if  you  do  not  yield  yourself  betto* 
than  you  have  done  yet."  William  answered, 
"  God  strengthen  me  in  this  truth." 

Shortly  after  he  was  condemned  (with  five 
others)  by  Bishop  Bonner,  and  as  there  was  no 
prison  at  Brentwood,  he  was  sent  to  the  Swan 
Inn,  in  the  town,  until  the  day  arrived  for  liiin 
to  suffer  a  painful  death. 

His  mother  heard  of  his  return,  and  rushed 
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sent  him  to  one  of  the  London  prisons,  with 
strict  orders  to  the  jailor  to  put  as  many  iron 
chains  upon  him  as  he  could  possibly  bear ;  and 
there  he  lay  in  the  dungeon  for  three  quarters 
of  a  year.  At  length  the  bishop,  thinking  that 
his  long  confinement  had  made  him  more  ready 
to  yield,  sent  for  him  to  his  palace;  yet  his 
spirit  was  unbroken,  and  his  trust  in  the  Gospel 
as  firm  as  before,  "  If  you  recant,"  said  the 
bishop  to  him,  **  I  will  give  you  forty  pounds, 
and  set  you  up  in  business."  This  was  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  those  days,  and  the  offer  was 
tempting ;  but  it  was  at  once  rejected.  "  I  will 
make  you  steward  of  my  own  house,"  added 
Bonner.  "  But,  my  .lord,"  was  the  reply,  "  if 
joa  can't  persuade  my  conscience  by  Scripture 


to  the  place  where  he  was  confined ;  and  when 
she  found  him  happy  and  constant,  she  blessed 
Grod  for  such  a  son,  and  the  more  so  when  he 
said,  "  For  my  little  pain  which  I  shall  suffer, 
Christ  hath  procured  for  me  a  crown  of  joy. 
Are  you  not  glad  of  that,  mother?"  They 
then  knelt  down,  and  she  prayed  to  God  to 
strengthen  her  son  to  the  end. 

At  length  the  morning  came  on  which  Wil- 
liam was  to  die,  and  the  executioners  and 
g^uards,  with  a  crowd  of  people,  came  together 
to  the  last  sad  scene. 

As  he  was  led  along  from  the  inn,  his  &,ther 
came  forward,  and,  throwing  his  arms  around 
the  neck  of  his  noble  boy,  said,  in  an  agony  of 
parental  feeling,  "  God  be  with  thee,  son  Wil- 
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liam."  The  son  calmly  looked— for  the  last 
time — on  his  dear  parent,  and  replied,  '*  God  be 
with  you,  father ;  be  of  good  comfort.  I  tnist 
we  shall  meet  again,  where  we  shall  rejoice 
together." 

There  wore  many  weeping  eyes  on  that  day 
in  the  little  town  of  Brentwood. 

To  see  a  gentle  and  pious  lad  dragged  through 
the  streets,  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  whose 
only  offence  was  that  he  loved  the  Gospel,  was 
a  sight  that  touched  the  hardest  heart.  Wil- 
liam, as  he  passed  along,  saw  his  father's  cottage, 
and  cast  a  last  look  at  his  sorrowing  sisters ; 
and  he  bade  farewell  to  the  playmates  and 
friends  of  liis  earlier  days. 

At  length  the  procession  came  to  the  end 
of  the  town,  where  the  stake,  and  chain,  and 
faggots  were  ready.  While  he  was  being 
secured,  and  the  wood  was  being  piled  around, 
he  was  offered  pardon  if  he  would  profess  him- 
self a  Papist.  "  No,"  said  William,  resolutely ; 
**  I  will  not  recant,  God  willing."  Then  turn- 
ing  to  the  people,  he  asked  them  to  pray  for 
him.  "  Pray  for  thee  I"  said  the  bard-hearted 
justice,  who  was  looking-on ;  "  I  wilT  no  more 
pray  for  thee  than  I  would  for  a  dog,"  "  I  pray 
God  this  may  not  be  laid  to  your  charge  at  the 
last  day,"  he  replied.  A  ptiett»  too,  began  to 
taunt  him,  until  a  gantl€Bian  spoke  aloud, 
"  May  God  have  mercy  on  Ids  soul ;"  and  the 
people  mom-ufully  added — ^**Amen." 

The  fire  was  now  lighted,  and,  as  the  flames 
began  to  rise,  William  threw  bis  Book  of 
Psalms  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  who, 
calling  to  him,  said,  ''  William,  t^ink  «•  lh« 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  be  not  afraid.''  "  I  am 
not  afraid,"  added  the  martyr ;  "  Lord,  Lord, 
receive  my  spirit." 


These  were  his  last  words.  The  flam 
wrapped  around  his  body,  and  in  a  few  i 
his  sufferings  were  at  an  end. 

Though  three  hundred  years  have 
since  then,  his  name  is  not  forgotten.  I 
has  joined  the  "  noble  army  of  mart] 
heaven,  but  the  record  of  his  faith  and  < 
will  long  survive  on  earth.  In  order  to 
their  admiration,  and  to  perpetuate  the  i 
of  their  noble  fellow- townsmen,  William  1 
the  inhabitants  of  Brentwood  and  the 
bourhood  have  liberally  subscribed  towa 
monument,  whicrh  has  been  erected  m 
old  tree,  on  a  suitable  site,  kindly  presei 
the  Countess  Oowper,  the  lady  of  the  mi 

The  monument  is  composed  of  red  Al 
granite,  and  bears  inscriptions  as  follow 

On  the  front : — "  To  the  pious  men 
William  Hunter,  a  native  of  this  hamlf 
maintaining  bia  right  to  search  the  Scri 
and  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice  t< 
their  sole  guidance,  was  condemned  at  tl 
age  of  ninet'een,  by  Bishop  Bonner,  in  th 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  burned  at  the  stal 
this  spot,  March  26th,  1555.  Be  yiel 
hk  life  for  £he  tratk,  sealing  it  with  hig 
to  Uie  praise  of  God.  Erected  by  pub 
•cfiptton,  1860." 

On  the  reretw^  and  sides:  — "'' 
Hunter,  martyr,  committed  to  the 
Mardi  26, 1555.  Christian  reader,  lea 
bis  example  to  value  the  privilege  of  t 
Bible,  and  be  careful  to  maintain  it 
being  dead  yet  speaketh.' — He  was  *  b 
not  aooepting  deliverance,  that  he  migh^ 
a  better  resurrection.' — '  Be  thou  f  aithi 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  cr 
life.'" 


OUE    OLD    NURSE. 


"  Blessed  ia  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord ;  that 
of  thino  hands :  happy  sholt  tbou  be,  and  it 

"  It  was  a  bien  house,  your  grandfather's, 
bairns!"  said  our  old  nurse  one  day,  as  we 
children  were' seated  around  her  cottage  fire, 
hearing  her  talk  of  old  times. 

"  Bien !"  we  all  exclaimed,  "  what  does  that 
mean?" 

Peg — ^for  so  the  faithful  old  woman  was 
familiarly  called — smiled  as  she  answered,  "  I 
canna  gie  ye  a  dictionary  ane  for't ;  I  only  ken 
a  bien  house  lang  syne  was  ane  where  there 


walketh  in  His  ways.    For  thou  sholt  eat  the 
shall  be  well  with  thee."— Psalm  oxxviii.  1,  2. 

j  was  plenty  o'  this  warld's  goods,  an'  he 
,  hands  in  it  to  share  tbem  wi'  others." 
;  "  Then  tell  us  all  about  it.  Peg,"  w 
i  "  How  many  rooms  were  there  in  it  ?  h 
it  furnished?"  And  so  saying,  we  di 
seats  closer  round  the  blazing  fire. 

"Rooms!  bairns,"  Peg  replied,  the 
ment  of  her  body  keeping  pace  with  tbe  i 
of  the  wheel ;  "  folk  was  na  sae  apse 
thae  days;  an'  though  your  graattit] 
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a  laird,  an'  your  grandmotber  a  laird*8  daughter, 
they  just  had  a  but  an'  a  hen,  like  other  farmers 
in  the  country.  The  but  end  was  the  kitchen, 
the  ben  the  spence  or  parlour.  In  the  ben  end 
were  box  beds,  a  table,  clock,  an'  some  chairs — 
nae  sofa,  though.  Your  graudfathcr  wadna 
hear  o'  sic  a  thing ;  a'  the  rest  he  ever  took  was 
in  a  high-backed  chair.  A  cupboard  wi'  glass 
doors  srood  opposite  the  window,  where  your 
grandmother  keepit  her  best  china ;  an'  proud. 
proud  she  was  o't,  aye  showin'  it  to  the  maist 
advantage.  The  carpet  was  hame-made;  we 
carded  and  span  the  woo'  for't  onrsels,  and 
dyed  it,  too,  wi'  the  moss  the  bairns  gathered 
firae  the  stanes  on  the  hill-side.  But  the  kitchen, 
bairns,  was  the  queerest  place ;  at  least  ye  wad 
think  sae  if  ye  saw  it  now.  The  fire  was  in  the 
middle  o'  the  floor,  an'  round  it  were  three 
seats  that  we  ca'd  the  sides  and  back  benches ; 
the  back  bench  was  where  the  gangrel  bodies 
sat  that  gaed  about  the  country,  an'  aye  cam 
to  us  for  a  nicht's  lodgings.  Round  the  wa's 
were  hung  bundles  o'  yam  and  lots  o'  hams : 
no  better  could  be  fund  anywhere.  Then  next 
I  may  mention  the  dresser  an'  shelf,  wi'  the 
pewter  plates  on  it  that  aye  shone  bright  as 
new  shillings.  The  kist  stood  beside  it,  that 
held  the  meal  an'  barley ;  an'  mony  a  gowpin 
gaed  out  o'  them  to  the  beggars'  meal-pocks. 
A  wheel  an'  reel  were  at  the  other  side ;  an'  on 
the  chess  o'  the  window  wore  rowans  o'  woo,  an' 
empty  pirns,  wi'  some  ballads,  an  odd  volume 
or  twa  o'  sermons,  an'  maybe  a  rose«bush  or 
slip  of  geraaium  forby." 

Such  was  Peg's  description  of  that  old  fann- 
honse;  and  though  many  years  have  passed 
since,  it  is  fresh  in  my  memory  as  if  heard 
but  yesterday. 

It  was  in  this  dwelliuja^  that  Peg  was  first 
introduced  into  the  family  that  for  so  long  a 
period  she  faithfully  served.  The  scene  has 
often  been  described  to  me.  One  day  in  summer, 
as  my  grandmother  was  sitting  in  the  pai'lour, 
trying  in  vain  to  lull  her  restless  infant  to  sleep, 
my  grandfather  entered,  accompanied  by  a  girl 
whose  services  had  been  previously  secured  as 
uui-se  for  the  child.  Timidly  the  little  maiden 
looked  around,  almost  afraid  to  venture  into  an 
apartment  which,  though  homely  enough,  seemed 
imposing  to  one  who  had  never  before  set  foot 
on  aught  save  the  mud  floor  of  a  turf  cabin. 
The  sun's  rays,  glancing  through  the  honey- 
suckle which  hung  in  clusters  by  the  window, 
lighted  up  the  sober  brown  carpet,  and  shoue 
direct  on  the  face  of  the  old  mahogany  clock, 
as  grim  and  grave  it  looked  down  from  its 


comer,  and  glistened  on  the  brass  pendulum, 
whose  oscillations  were  seen  through  the  glass 
in  the  front  of  its  case.  The  lady  wore  a  cap 
trimmed  with  rich  old  lace,  and  bound  around 
her  head  with  a  blue  ribbon ;  while  a  cashmere 
shawl,  soft  and  fine,  covered  her  shoulders, 
displaying  the  front  of  her  short-waisted  manka 
dress.  Very  kindly  her  new  mistress  smiled 
upon  the  girl,  and  bade  her  approach  to  view 
the  little  one,  who  lay  gazing  upon  a  sunbeam 
which  streamed  through  the  apartment,  ever 
and  anon  tiying  to  clutch  it  with  his  chubby 
hands. 

The  young  nurse  had  found  a  task  congenial 
to  her  mind,  and  soon  she  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  her  little  charge,  teaching  him  the 
interesting  baby  language  of  "  how  the  cock 
crows,"  **  the  dog  barks,"  and  I  know  not  what 
else. 

This  firat  stage  of  instruction  past,  she  taught 
him  to  plant  his  lijbtle  footsteps  firmly  on  the 
sod,  plucked  for  him  the  gowans  from  the  turf, 
and  then,  as  his  mind  expanded,  caused  him  to 
lisp  hymns  or  texts  of  Scripture  suited  to  hia 
tender  capacity. 

When  the  child  no  longer  required  her 
services.  Peg  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
household  servant.  In  her  new  occupation, 
her  duties  were  many  and  responsible;  but, 
remembering  that  the  eye  of  God  rested  upon 
her,  she  performed  them  faithfully,  never  ceas- 
ing, however,  to  care  for  the  boy  who  had  been 
her  special  charge.  Often  did  he,  in  after- 
years,  tell  of  the  day  when  his  father,  roused  to 
anger  by  his  disobedience,  had  lifted  his  hand 
to  deal  out  a  heavy  blow.  Peg  was  working 
near,  watching  the  scene,  and  quick  as  thought 
she  rushed  between  the  incensed  parent  and 
his  son,  exclaiming,  "  Bide  a  wee,  maister !  ye 
mauna  strike  the  bairn  the  now ;  ye  might  me 
it  a'  yer  days ;  wait  till  the  passion's  aff  ye, 
and  then  punish." 

It  was  the  time,  the  spii-it,  and  amount  of 
chastisement,  not  the  chastisement  itself,  that 
Peg  dreaded  for  the  boy.  Hers  was  no  weak 
nature,  that  would  have  screened  the  offender 
from  prompt  punishment.  "He  that  spareth 
the  rod  hateth  the  child,"  she  would  say ;  and 
never  failed  to  impress  upon  the  children 
instant  obedience  to  their  parents'  commands, 
saying  often,  "  Quick,  baims,  never  sit  a  bid- 
ding." 

Peg's  lot  had  happily  been  cast  in  a  Christian 
family,  where  all  its  members  were  animated 
by  the  same  spirit.  A  friend,  speaking  long 
years  after  of  the  integrity  of   her  fellow- 
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servants,  said,  "  I  never  meet  witli  such  good, 
honest  people  now,  Peg ;  what  made  them  so 
faithful?" 

"They  feared  their  Maker,  sir,"  was  the 
simple  response,  uttered  with  a  voice  and  ac- 
companied by  a  look  which  seemed  to  express 
astonishment  at  the  question.  Did  he  not 
know  those  were  Christians  ?  Could  they  who 
were  true  to  God  be  false  to  man  ? 

Peg  was  an  earnest  woman,  and  her  religion 
was  above  suspicion  or  distrust ;  yet  her  words 
were  few,  and  not  unnecessarily  obtruded  upon 
others.  I  suspect  the  worthies  of  old  lived 
Christianity  rather  than  talked  it — acted  rather 
than  defined  it ;  while  we,  perhaps,  are  too  apt 
to  follow  an  opposite  course. 

These  were  not  the  times  when  piety  was 
nsed  as  a  cloak  to  worldliness  and  sin;  and 
though  the  ministry  of  life  was  a  cold,  dead 
thing,  and  people  gathered  not  together  as  now 
to  comfort  and  edify  each  other,  nevertheless 
religion  attained  a  height  and  depth  among 
some  of  that  generation  which  it  rarely  does  in 
our  more  noisy  days.  It  might  be  that  our 
ancestors  were  too  austere  in  their  deportment, 
too  stem  in  their  discipline,  and  too  careful  to 
avoid  all  expression  of  passionate  feeling ;  yet 
they  were  the  children  of  those  who  had 
suffered  persecution  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  who  rather  than,  Judas-like,  betray  their 
Master,  had  dyed  the  heather  of  our  country 
with  their  hearts'  blood. 

Though  Bibles  at  that  time  were  compara- 
tively rare,*  yet  Peg  had  one ;  and  strangely 
antiquated  that  old  book  seemed  to  our  youth- 
ful eyes,  with  s*s  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  f's,  its  well-worn  cover,  and  a  title-page 
bearing  the  inscription,  written  with  care  in 

red  and  black  ink,  "  Marget  D Aught  this 

book,  1782." 

There  lingers  an  indescribable  charm  about 
an  old  well-worn  Bible.  What  matters  it 
though  the  paper  be  coarse  and  brown,  and 
the  print  wellnigh  illegible  ?  Doubtless  it  has 
done  service  in  its  day,  comforting  the  sorrow- 
ful, and  restoring  the  backslider  to  the  paths 
of  peace.  And  then,  if  the  volume  bears  a  name, 
an  additional  interest  becomes  attached  to  it ; 
what  before  had  something  akin  to  vagueness 


•  Peg's  master  waa  accoBtoined  to  sleep  each  nijfht  with  a 
small  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  under  his  pillow,  lie 
awoke  one  mominff  and  found,  to  his  grief,  the  book  ha<l  been 
stolen  while  he  slept.  "  Nerer  mind,"  said  he  to  his  wife 
when  lamenting  the  loes ;  "  if  the  person  receives  benefit  from 
iti  content!,  it  will  be  restored  again."  After  the  lapse  of 
twelTe  months,  the  book  was  placed  under  his  pillow  aa  before, 
bat  the  perpetrator  of  the  act  wa«  nerer  diworered. 


now  takes  life,  personality.  And  so  I  ihoaglit 
the  other  day,  when,  happening  to  pass  an  old 
bookstall,  my  eye  lighted  nx>on  a  Bible  printed 
eighty  years  ago,  which,  beside  the  name  of 
"  Janet  Reid,"  bore  upon  its  blank  leaf  these 
words : — 

**  This  testament  of  grace  and  truth 
Shall  be  the  guardian  of  my  youth  ; 
And  oh,  may  its  inspired  page 
Cheer  and  support  my  latest  age : 
Then  shnll  I  ever  keep  the  road 
That  leads  to  glory  and  to  God.'* 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Peg  pemsed  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  At  whatever  hour  in  the 
morning  the  servants  were  called  to  begin  the 
labours  of  the  day,  she,  having  secured  before- 
hand time  for  reading  and  meditation,  was 
ready  to  start  with  the  others  for  peat-moss  or 
harvest-field,  as  circumstances  might  be.  Yet 
she  had  no  closet  to  which  she  might  retire; 
the  hayloft  or  bam  suited  her  purpose  as  well, 
and  the  Word  she  then  read  sustained  her  mind 
unruffled  through  the  labours  and  bustle  of 
the  day.  Upon  it  she  meditated,  too,  aa  she  eat 
by  her  wheel  in  the  honeysuckle  porch,  when 
the  twilight  stole  silently  on,  and  the  wild, 
waste  moorland,  melancholy  and  vast,  which 
lay  stretched  out  before  her,  appeared  like  some 
inland  sea  stirred  into  tiny  waves  by  the  passing 
breeze. 

Peg  was  one  of  a  family  remarkable  for  their 
strength  of  memory,  and  with  her  this  gift 
continued  to  the  close  of  life.  Even  after 
having  reached  fourscore  years,  she  could  com- 
mit to  memory  large  portions  of  Scriptnre  and 
sacred  poetry  as  correctly  as  she  had  done  in  her 
early  days.  A  younger  member  of  her  f Amily 
resembled  his  sister  in  this,  though  he  was 
unlike  her  in  other  respects — ^he  being  as 
anxious  to  blaze  abroad  his  acquirements  as 
she  was  to  conceal  hers. 

*'  Will,"  said  one  of  the  sons  of  Peg's  master 
to  this  man  when  he  was  boasting  largely  of 
his  learning,  *'  what  is  the  '  Pons  asdnorum  ?* " 

Will  could  not  answer,  neither  would  he  let 
his  ignorance  be  known ;  so,  like  a  true  Scotch- 
man, he  replied — 

"  1*11  teU  you  that,  my  young  master,  if  yon 
will  teU  me  how  many  kings  there  were  among 
the  Hittites  lang  syne." 

Of  course  the  youth  pleaded  ignorance,  and 
Will  walked  off  victorious. 

Life  passed  quietly  away  in  this  moorland 
family,  each  day  only  a  counterpart  of  ita  pre- 
decessor.     The  morning  began  with  prajer, 
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tlie  evening  closed  with  praise.  At  last 
tisband  and  &ither  was  struck  down  in  his 
9,  and  the  household  was  left  desolate. 
r  were  the  tears  of  the  widow,  for  she 
f  missed  the  kindly  words  of  sympathy 
1  fall  so  sweetly  from  a  husband's  lips, 
oiissed,  too,  the  strong  and  willing  arm 
had  for  so  many  years  been  her  stay.  In 
!  days  Peg  strove  to  cheer  her,  breathing 
^hts  of  hope  and  comfort  from  the  inspired 
i,  until  time  wore  on,  and  brought  with  it 
*  changes  to  that  circle, 
ben  the  eldest  son  of  the  family  returned 
e  old  house  on  the  moor,  having  first  built 
tage  adjoining  for  his  mother  and  her  ser- 

it  then  became  the  pleasing  task  of  Peg 
struct  his  young  wife  in  the  ways  of  a  life 
rally  strange.  Was  it  washing-day  P  she 
I  take  the  baby  "  off  her  hands,"  and  soothe 

sleep  with  an  unfailing  lullaby;  or  she 
I  amuse  the  romping  boys  better  than  any 
Ise,  and  keep  them  **  out  o'  mischief,"  being 
iepositary  of  all  their  secrets,  and  learned 
>  the  number  of  eggs  contained  in  the 
's  nest,  or  the  comer  of  the  grass-field 
e  the  lark  reared  her  young,  and  such 
rtant  matters.  Then  she  mended  torn 
lents,  and  doctored  cut  fingers ;  in  short, 
ihe  one  in  the  household  to  whom  applica- 
was  ever  made.  Nor  were  Peg's  services 
ned  alone  to  the  members  of  her  master's 
y,  her  poor  neighbours  not  unfrequently 
ng  application  to  her  surgical  skill ;  and 
Lch  cases  she  willingly  responded,  feeling 
leged  in  being  able  to  relieve  a  little  the 
rings  of  others, 

ter  the  boys  grew  up  to  manhood.  Peg 
3ontinued  their  friend  and  adviser.  One 
em  often  told  of  the  time  when  he  returned 

college,  during  its  recess,  bringing  with 
a  skeleton  to  forward  his  anatomical  stu- 

but  where  such  a  thing  was  to  be  con- 
d  became  a  matter  of  earnest  consultation 
een  his  confidant  and  himself.  At  last 
resolved  that  it  should  be  hid  underneath 
bed,  saying,  "Your  grandmother  winna 
it  out  there,  for  she  wadna  be  pleased  if 
:ent  o'  sic  a  thing  being  about  the  place." 
,  for  their  plans  of  secrecy !  Her  mistress 
iscover  it,  and  ordered  a  grave  to  be  dug 
with,  saying  to  her  servant,  "  I  wonder  ye 
a  feared  to  sleep  with  old  bones  below 
bed." 

Ln'  what  was  there  about  a  wheen  auld 
3  to  fricht  me  ?"  said  Peg ;  "  it's  no  the 

that  will  harm  me,  mistress,  I  am  sure." 


In  course  of  time  my  grandmother  and  her 
faithful  servant  were  again  left  alone,  the 
younger  and  humbler  being  a  staff  and  stay  to 
the  elder  when  passing  into  the  vale  of  years. 
Journeying  thus,  they  came  at  length  to  the 
turn  of  the  road  where  they  had  to  part — ^they 
who  had  travelled  threescore  years,  rejoicing 
and  sorrowing  together.  Yet  such  is  life.  In 
heaven  it  will  not  be  thus.  Let  us,  then,  comfort 
each  other  with  the  thought  that  all  our  bitter 
partings  will  be  over  here.  And  so  my  grand- 
mother  died,  and  Peg  girded  herself  to  perform 
the  last  sad  rites  to  the  clay-cold  corpse ;  and 
when  all  was  done,  but  not  till  then,  she  sat 
down  and  wept  bitterly. 

By  the  member  of  the  family  whose  infancy 
she  had  so  carefully  tended,  was  Peg  in  turn 
watched  over  during  the  last  remaining  years 
of  her  life.  He  placed  her  in  a  pleasant  cot- 
tage near  his  dwelling,  where  in  summer  the 
lime-trees  which  sheltered  it  were  alive  with 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  bees.  The 
stream  that  glided  past  its  door  proved  a  never- 
failing  attraction  to  the  feet  of  our  childhood ; 
we  waded  in  its  waters,  or  dabbled  amidst  its 
soft  sand,  besides  making  swords  and  weaving 
helmets  from  the  rushes  that  grew  on  its 
banks.  The  cottage  also  had  its  charms,  for 
we  loved  to  see  the  old  woman  in  her  stuff 
dress  seated  by  her  wheel,  and  to  watch  the 
fine  thread  passing  through  her  aged  fingers. 
ISometimee,  too,  she  would  let  us  try  to  spin, 
and  then  would  smile  at  our  grief  when  the 
thread  snapped  in  our  untrained  hands. 
"  Why  cannot  we  do  it.  Peg  ?"  we  would  ask  ; 
"  it  seems  simple." 

"Just,  bairns,"  she  would  reply,  "because 
ye  maun  first  learn  a  thing  before  ye  can  doe 
it  well ;  its  only  practice  that  makes  perfection." 

Peg  had  her  sharp  comers — at  least  we 
thought  so:  a  little  sternness,  a  Httle  hard- 
ness, a  few  unadorned  words  of  naked  truth ; 
but  presently  these  were  counteracted  by 
Ohristian  humiUty;  she  had  not  meant  to 
offend — could  not — for  her  heart  overflowed 
with  love  for  all  God's  creatures.  As  the 
bright-winged  butterfly  fluttered  on  her  cot- 
tage window,  attracted  there  by  the  blossoming 
rose-tree,  we  would  say — 

"  Peg,  let  us  take  it ;  we  are  gathering  speci- 
mens; we  want  it  for  our  collection.  How 
beautiful  it  is  with  its  spotted  wings !" 

"Na,  na,"  she  would  answer,  "you  manna 
kill  the  poor  thing ;  the  world's  big  enough  to 
hand  us  a',  an'  it's  been  made  for  some  gude 
end." 
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And  80  saying,  Peg  would  open  the  lattice, 
and  presently  the  lovely  insect  was  seen  sailing 
away  over  the  beech  hedge  into  the  meadow 
amongst  the  buttercups. 

The  small  table  on  which  lay  her  Bible  and 
spectacles  vras  seldom  without  its  nosegay  ;  it 
might  be  only  a  sprig  of  aromatic  pine,  with 
its  small  scarlet-tipped  flowers,  or  a  few  sprigs 
of  snowy  hawthorn.  They  were  easily  reached, 
these  blossoms,  and  flourished  for  the  poor  as 
well  as  for  the  rich.  You  only  needed  to  cross 
the  rustic  bridge,  or  take  a  few  steps  down  the 
glen  past  the  old  holly-tree,  and  there  they 
were,  pines  and  hawthorns,  and  yellow  broom 
and  gowans,  in  such  abundance  that  you 
might  fill  your  lap  a  dozen  times  over  with 
them,  and  they  would  never  be  missed. 

In  this  cottage  the  quiet  evening  days  of 
Peg's  life  passed  away.  Having  no  earthly 
cares,  she  prepared  the  more  assiduously  for  a 
home  in  heaven.  To  her  morning  and  evening 
hours  of  devotion  was  added  a  midday  one; 
and  though  her  door  had  neither  lock  nor 
bolt,  the  darkened  window  showed  how  she 
was  engaged,  and  the  silent  sign  was  under- 
stood and  respected. 

At  last,  when  life  was  drawing  to  a  close, 


the  little  one  of  fifty  yean  befoie  took  hk  pko9 
by  her  bed,  and  to  none  would  he  relinquiflh  the 
right  to  soothe  the  last  few  remaining  homv  of 
her  life.  Strange  it  was  that  then  the  mind 
and  memory  of  the  dying  retomed  again  to  the 
time  of  that  friend's  childhood — the  past  be- 
came the  real,  the  present  the  dream.  Her 
home  was  not  now  the  oottage  bj  the  stream, 
under  the  spreading  trees,  bat  the  lone  old 
house  in  the  far-off  moorland,  which  she  peopled 
again  with  the  dead;  then  the  careworn, 
middle-aged  man  who  hung  over  her  pillow 
became  once  more  the  playful  schoolboj,  and 
the  John  of  her  early  years. 

She  sleeps  in  the  ^'auld  kirkjard'*  thai 
you  may  see  by  ascending  the  grassy  knoll 
behind  the  cottage;  and  the  village  children 
still  point  out  the  place  of  her  rest,  unmarked 
save  by  the  drooping  willow.  Thus,  though  all 
who  loved  her  have  x)a8sed  away,  her  memory 
survives,  for  "the  righteous  shall  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance." 

"And  I  heard  a  vcHce  saying  unto  me, 
**  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours;  and 
their  works  do  follow  them."* 


OUR    PAVOUEITE     SONff    BIED8. 


BY  COLIK  HIOHTON. 


v.— THE    STARLING. 


"Be  not  the  muse  ashamed  here  to  bemoan 
Her  brothers  of  the  grove,  by  tjrant  man 
Inhuman  caught,  and  in  a  narrow  cage 
From  liberty  confined,  and  boundless  air. 
Dull  are  the  pretty  slaves,  their  plumage  dull. 
Ragged,  and  all  its  brightening  lustre  lost ; 
Nor  is  that  sprightly  wildness  in  their  notes, 
Which,  clear  and  ^-igorous,  warble  from  the  beech. 
Oh,  then,  ye  friends  of  love  and  love-taught  song, 
Spare  the  soft  tribes,  this  barbarous  art  forbear, 
If  on  your  bosom  innocence  can  win, 
Music  engage,  or  piety  persuade.*' 

Thomson*. 

"Aunt  Maey,"  asked  Arthur,  "who  was 
Sterne,  and  what  had  he  to  do  with  a  starling  ? 
for  I  constantly  come  across  allusions  to 
'  Sterne's  starling,'  made  as  if  every  one  must 
know  all  about  it ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I,  for 


one,  have  never  heard  the  story;  so  do  tell  it 
us  to-day." 

"  I  must  begin  by  answering  your  first  ques- 
tion,'* replied  his  aunt,  "  who  was  always  glad 
to  assist  him  in  any  difficulty.  "  Sterne  was  a 
clergyman  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
He  was  a  very  clever  man,  and  wrote  several 
books,  which  were  much  considered  at  the  time, 
though  now  they  are  but  little  known  or  read. 
He  travelled  for  some  years  on  the  Continent, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  his  adventures,  under 
the  title  of  '  A  Sentimental  Journey  through 
France  and  Italy,'  some  parts  of  which  are 
extremely  entertaining. 

"  And  now  comes  the  answer  to  your  second 
question, '  What  had  he  to  do  with  a  starling?' 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  above 
journey,  as  Sterne,  plunged  in  deep  thought, 
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wafi  B&tmtering  iowftrdfl  the  courtyard  of  a  largd 
hotel  in  Flirui,  at  irhioh  he  was  then  staying, 
he  heard  a  voice  whioh  he  took  to  be  that  of  a 
child,  oomplaining  that  *  it  could  not  get  out/ 
He  looked  up  and  down  the  passage,  wondering 
where  the  owner  of  the  voice  could  be,  and 
anxious  to  assiat  whoever  it  might  belong  to, 
in  '  getting  out/  But  he  oould  see  no  one.  So 
at  last  he  gave  up  the  search  and  went  on  his 
way.  In  returning  to  the  hotel  he  passed 
through  the  selfBame  passage.  Again  was  the 
plaintive  cry  twice  repeated.  This  time  he  deter- 
mined to  discover  whence  it  proceeded,  but 
again  searched  around  and  about  him  in  vain. 
At  last  he  bethought  him  of  looking  upwards, 
and  there  hung  a  cage,  in  which  was  a  starling, 
exclaiming  from  time  to  time, '  I  can't  get  out/ 

"Sterne  stood  watching  the  bird  for  some 
minutes,  and  noticed  that  whenever  any  person 
passed  through  the  passage,  it  ran  fluttering 
to  that  side  of  the  cage  towards  which  they 
approached,  the  bird  each  time  lamenting  his 
imprisolmient  in  exactly  the  same  words. 

•*  He  determined,  if  possible,  to  set  the 
captive  free,  and  for  that  purpose  turned  the 
cage  to  find  its  door.  This  was,  however,  so 
Becurely  fastened  that  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
be  would  succeed  in  his  endeavours  to  open  it. 
The  starling  appeared  quite  aware  of  his  kind 
ntentions,  and  flew  to  the  place,  thrusting  its 
head  through  the  trellis,  and  pressing  its  breast 
against  it,  as  if  to  do  all  in  its  x)ower  towards 
effecting  its  own  liberation.  But  even  the 
united  efforts  of  man  and  bird  were  unavailing, 
and  the  former  at  last  gave  it  up  in  despair, 
exclaiming,  *  I  fear,  poor  creature,  I  cannot  set 
thee  at  liberty.'  '  No,'  answered  the  starling, 
*  I  can't  get  out !  I  can't  get  out !' 

"  The  constant  repetition  of  the  same  de- 
spairing cry,  made  such  an  impression  upon 
Sterne,  that  he  resolved  to  make  inquiries 
about  the  bird,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  pos- 
session of  it.  He  found  that  it  had  been 
brought  to  Fans  by  a  gentleman's  groom, 
who,  whilst  waiting  with  his  master  at  Dover, 
for  a  fair  wind  to  enable  them  to  cross  the 
channel  (for  in  those  days  there  were  no 
steamers),  caught  it  on  the  cliffs.  It  was  then 
very  young,  scarcely,  indeed,  able  to  fly.  The 
lad,  not  wishing  to  destroy  the  poor  little  thing, 
carried  it  away  with  him  to  the  packet,  and 
carefully  fed  it.  Before  reaching  Paris  he  had 
become  much  attached  to  his  starling,  which 
afforded  him  occupation  and  amusement  during 
his  master's  protracted  stay  there.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  the  bird  the  four  words  we 


have  abready  heard,  '  I  can't  get  out.'  Pro- 
bably he  would  have  continued  its  education 
had  not  his  master  determined  to  proceed  to 
Italy.  This  obUged  him  to  bid  adieu  to  his 
pet.  He  gave  it  on  leaving  to  the  master  of 
the  hotel  at  whioh  they  were  staying.  The 
charge  was  readily  undertaken,  but  the  bird's 
aooompHahment  excited  but  little  admiration 
among  the  Parisians,  English  being  to  them, 
for  the  most  part,  an  unknown  tongue. 
Sterne  had  not,  therefore,  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  starling,  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  England. 

"  What  eventually  became  of  the  bird  I  do 
not  know.  It  passed  through  many  hands,  and 
was  at  last  lost  sight  of.  Sterne,  however,  in 
kindly  remembrance  of  his  somewhile  fsivourite, 
adopted  a  starling  as  his  crest." 

•*  Thank  you,  Aunt,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  know  the  story,  and  shall  never  now  be 
at  a  loss,  when  I  meet  with  the  words  '  Sterne's 
starling.'    Is  it  one  of  our  English  birds  ?" 

"  It  is  found  generally  spread  all  over  Europe, 
and  also  inhabits  China,  some  parts  of  India, 
the  Cape  of  G^ood  Hope,  and  the  northern 
regions  of  Africa.  It  is  common  in  our  islands, 
nnd  towards  the  winter  the  starlings  may  be 
seen  congregating  in  large  flocks,  which  scatter 
themselves  over  the  fields  in  search  of  food, 
and  mix  fearlessly  among  the  grazing  cattle, 
attracted  by  the  insects  which  continually 
settle  on  them.  The  starling's  natural  song  is 
a  low,  sweet  warble,  but  it  may  be  taught  to 
utter  tunes,  words,  and  even  sentences.  I  have 
heard  of  one  of  these  birds  which,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  its  master  in  the  morning,  would 
pronounce  distinctly  the  words,  *  Good  morning , 
sir !  breakfitet !  breakfast !'  It  would  then  hop 
to  the  table,  examine  every  cup,  and  occasionally 
exclaim,  'Breakfast!  brealdBEist!  bread  and 
butter  for  Jackl  tea!  tea!— bread  for  Jack! 
pretty  Jack !' " 

"  Where  does  the  starling  build  its  nest  P" 
asked  Annie. 

"  Their  nests  may  be  found  in  almost  any 
place,"  replied  Miss  Crofton;  "sometimes  in 
the  bowl  of  a  water-pipe,  in  holes  in  trees,  in 
chimneys,  and  even  in  the  deserted  nests  of 
crows.  But,  though  they  are  not  very  particular 
as  to  where  they  build,  when  once  they  have 
chosen  a  site  for  their  nest  they  are  very  per- 
tinacious in  keeping  to  it.  On  one  occasion, 
two  starlings  commenced  building  in  an  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  place,  probably  in  the 
bowl  of  a  water-pipe,  but  of  that  I  am  not  sure. 
The  owner  of  the  house  not  being  able  to  drive 
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them  away,  ordered  one  of  them  to  be  shot. 
The  survivor  disappeared,  but  returned  in  a 
few  days  with  another  mate.  Again  one  was 
killed.  The  same  thing  happened  five  or  six 
times  —  the  survivor  fetching  another  mate, 
which  was  each  time  shot.  At  last,  the  gentle- 
man amused  at  their  pertinacity,  and  at  the 
same  time  admiring  their  determination  not  to 
allow  anybody  or  anything  to  prevent  their 
carrying  out  their  original  intentions,  permitted 
them  to  build  their  nest  without  further  moles- 
tation." 

"  You  have  told  us  nothing  about  the  star- 
ling's eggs,"  said  Donald. 


"  I  am  glad  yon  reminded  me,"  retamed  bis 
aunt,  "  as  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  them  which 
is  worth  noticing.  This  is,  that  though  always 
of  the  same  colour,  a  pale  blue,  they  are  fire- 
quently  of  different  sizes.  There  are  usuallj 
four  or  six  of  them  in  the  same  nest." 

"  Does  the  starling  stay  in  England  all  the 
year  round  P"  inquired  Annie. 

"  Many  do,  though  they  migrate  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  many  flooks  leare  our 
shore  for  a  more  southern  residence,  as  tiia 
cold  weather  renders  their  food  scarce. 


BACKBONE    PEOPLE. 


It  is  with  men  as  with  animals  —  you  may 
divide  them  into  two  classes,  vertobrated  and 
invei*tebrated.  Animals  remarkable  for  dig- 
nity, and  elevation  in  the  scale  of  existence,  are 
vertebrated  or  backboned ;  their  backbones  give 
them  eminence  and  place :  all  animals  to  which 
we  apply  the  term  **  inferior  "  want  this  back- 
bone, and  they  can  only  crawl  or  creep,  because 
they  are  invertebrated.  We  have  often  thought, 
when  looking  among  men,  that  this  is  the  great 
distinction  we  notice  between  them — the  suc- 
cessful and  the  unsuccessful,  the  principled  and 
the  unprincipled,  the  true  and  the  false.  The 
schoolmaster,  as  he  bids  farewell  to  his  pupil 
about  to  enter  the  great  world  of  action  and 
business,  says,  **  I  know  they  will  never  make 
anything  of  that  boy  —  there  is  no  back- 
bone in  him."  Jenkins,  the  grocer,  looks 
doubtfully  at  his  apprentice,  and  says,  as  he 
shakes  his  head,  ^*  Ah,  I  wish  I  had  never  had 


anything  to  do  with  that  lad;  I  doubt  thore 
is  no  backbone  in  him."  And  Thomson,  the 
architect,  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  witli 
building  the  row  of  houses,  "  For,"  says  he, 
'*  there  is  no  knowing  where  to  find  Williams, 
who  wants  me  to  build  them :  he  has  no  back- 
bone." These  are  customary  modes  of  speech, 
and  they  represent  the  simple  truth  of  life.  We 
recoil  instinctively  from  the  touch  of  the  spider 
and  the  wasp,  the  leech  and  the  slug ;  and  ire 
recoil  as  instinctively  from  that  large  class  of 
persons  of  whom  these  little  creatures  are  a 
sort  of  moral  analogy,  because  they  have  no 
backbone.  They  can  sting  sometimes;  they 
can  weave  a  brittle  web  sometimes ;  they  leave 
here  and  there  a  slimy  trail;  they  can  draw 
blood;  but  the  instincts  of  society  and  hu- 
manity recoil  from  them.  They  have  no  back- 
bone.— E,  Faxton  Hood. 


^i[ttn{t  |Lrt,  mtd  'gkior^. 


OHOrA   AND    THE    OHHTESE. 
VI.— KATtlEAL  PRODrCTIONS  OF  CHINA.— TEA. 


S  tea  has  always  held  so  prin- 
cipal a  place  in  our  intercourse 
with  China,  it  requires  some 
particular  consideration  at  our 
hands.  China  is  the  land  of 
tea — a  beverage  which,  in  the 
aglishmen,  is  enough  to  immortalize 
ry,  had  it  nothing  else  besides, 
ousy  of  the  Chinese  Government  in 
les  prevented  foreigners  from  visiting 
e  districts  where  tea  is  cultivated, 
find  our  English  authors  contradict- 
ther — some  asserting  that  the  black 
teas  are  produced  by  the  same  va- 
that  the  difference  in  colour  is  the 
different  mode  of  preparation ;  while 
r  that  the  black  teas  are  produced 
)lant  called  by  botanists  Thea  Bohea^ 
•een  from  Thea  viridis,  both  of  which 
ad  for  many  years  in  our  gardens  in 

tune  enjoyed  abundant  opportunities 
ng  the  extensive  tea  districts  in  the 
l^een  tea  countries  of  Canton,  Fokien, 
ang,  and  his  testimony  is  quite  con- 
this  point.  He  tells  us  that  the  Thea 
what  is  commonly  called  the  black 
abounds  in  the  fields  and  gardens 
on,  and  from  this  species  black  and 
are  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  in 
»le  quantities.  But  in  the  green-tea 
f  the  north,  more  particularly  in  the 
)f  Chekiang,*  he  never  met  with  a 
nt  of  this  species.  All  the  plants 
ithout  exception,  to  be  the  Th^a  vi- 
i,  further,  when  he  left  the  north,  and 
le  province  of  Fokien,  where  he  ex- 
find  the  tea  hills — actually  called  the 
Us— covered  with  the  Thea  Bohea 
jh  we  have  supposed  the  black  teas 
ide),  to  his  great  surprise  he  still 
J  the  Thea  viridis.    Moreover,  at  the 

i  in  the  Foochnn  Hillfl,  ProTince  of  Chekiaag," 
our  illastration  this  month.  Part  XYII.,  for 
itained  a  full-pag«  illnstratlon  of  *'  Woo-e-thaa, 
t,  Fokien." 


time  of  his  visit,  the  natives  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  black  teas,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake.  He  writes, 
"Although  the  specific  differences  of  the  tea- 
plants  were  well  known  to  me,  I  was  so  much 
amused  at  this  discovery,  that  I  procured  a  set 
of  specimens  for  the  herbaiium,  and  also  dug 
up  a  living  plant,  which  I  took  northward  to 
Chekiang.  On  comparing  it  with  those  which 
grow  on  the  green-tea  hills,  no  difference  what- 
ever was  observed." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  black  and  green 
teas  of  the  northern  districts  of  China  (those 
districts  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  teas 
for  the  foreign  markets  are  made)  are  both 
produced  from  the  same  variety,  and  that  that 
variety  is  the  Thea  viridis,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  the  green-tea  plant. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  dishonest  prac- 
tices of  the  Chinese  at  Canton  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  mistakes  that  have  arisen.  The 
remission  of  the  tea  duties  in  the  United  States 
occasioned,  in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  a  de- 
mand for  ffreen  t«w  at  Canton  which  could 
not  be  supplied  by  the  arrivals  from  the  pro- 
vinces. The  call  for  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  was  answered  by  Chinese  attempts 
to  pass  off  spurious  and  adulterated  teas.  But 
this  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  ef- 
frontery which  they  displayed  in  carrying  on 
an  extensive  manu&<^tory  of  ffreen  teas  fr^m 
damaged  black  leaves,  at  a  village  or  suburb 
called  Honan,  exactly  opposite  to  the  European 
factories,  but  divided  from  them  by  the  river. 

Sir  John  Francis  Davis,  in  his  work,  "  The 
Chinese,"  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  this  manufactory,  and  describes  the 
process  adopted : — 

"  Certain  ruxnouTB  being  afloat  concerning  the  manu- 
facture of  green  tea  from  old  black  leaves,  I  become 
curious  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  with  some  difficulty 
persuaded  a  Hong  merchant  to  conduct  me,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  inspectors,  to  the  place  where  the 
operation  was  carried  on.  Upon  reaching  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  entering  one  of  these  laboratories 
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of  factitious  hyson,  our  party  were  witnesses  to  a 
strange  scene. 

**  In  the  first  place,  large  quantities  of  hlack  tea, 
which  had  been  damaged  in  consequence  of  the  floods 
of  the  previous  autumn,  were  drying  in  baskets  with 
sieve  bottoms,  placed  over  pans  of  charcoaL  The 
dried  leaves  were  then  transferred  in  jwrtions  of  a 
few  pounds  each  to  a  great  number  of  cast-iron  pans, 
imbedded  in  chunam  or  mortar,  over  furnaces.  At 
each  pan  stood  a  workman  stirring  the  tea  rapidly 
round  with  his  hand,  having  pre^aously  added  a  small 
quantity  of  turmeric  in  iwwder,  which  of  course  gave 
the  leaves  a  yellowish  or  orange  tinge ;  but  they  were 
Btill  to  be  made  green.  For  this  purpose  some  lumps 
of  a  fine  blue  were  produced,  together  with  a  white 
substance  in  powder,  which  from  the  names  given  to 
them  by  the  workmen,  as  well  as  their  appearance, 
were  known  at  once  to  be  prussian  blue  and  gypsum — 
prussiate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime.  These  were 
triturated  finely  together  with  a  small  pestle,  in  such 
proportion  as  reduced  the  dark  colour  of  the  blue  to  a 
light  shade;  and  a  quantity  equal  to  a  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  powder  being  added  to  the  yellowish 
leaves,  these  were  stirred  as  before  over  the  fire,  until 
the  tea  had  taken  the  fine  bloom  colour  of  hyson,  with 
very  much  the  sanie  scent.  To  prevent  all  possibility 
of  error  regarding  the  substances  employed,  samples  of 
them,  together  with  specimens  of  the  leaves  in  each 
stage  of  the  process,  were  carried  away  fk)m  the  place. 

**  The  tea  was  then  handed  in  small  quantities,  on 
broad  shallow  baskets,  to  a  number  of  women  and 
children,  who  carefully  picked  out  the  stalks,  and 
coarse  or  imcurled  leaves ;  and,  when  this  had  been 
done,  it  was  pressed  in  succession  through  sieves  of 
diflFerent  degrees  of  fineness.  The  first  sifting  pro- 
duced what  was  sold  as  hyson-skin,  and  the  last  bore 
the  name  of  young  hyson.  As  our  party  did  not  see 
the  intermediate  step  between  the  picking  and  sifting, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  size  of  the  leaves 
was  first  reduced  by  chopping  or  cutting  with  shears. 
If  the  tea  has  not  highly  deleterious  qualities,  it 
can  only  be  in  consequence  of  the  colouring  matter 
existing  in  a  small  proportion  to  the  leaf.  The 
turmeric  and  gj'psum  are  perfectly  innocuous ;  but  the 
pnissian  blue,  being  a  combination  of  prussic  acid 
with  iron,  is  a  poison.  The  Chinese  seemed  quite 
conscious  of  the  real  character  of  the  occupation 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  for,  on  attempting  to 
enter  several  other  places  where  the  same  process  was 
going  on,  the  doors  were  speedily  closed  upon  our 
party.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of 
the  Hongist  who  conducted  us,  there  would  have  been 
little  chance  of  our  seeing  as  much  as  we  did." 

Mr.  Fortune,  in  his  "  Wanderings,"  gives  a 
very  fuU  description  of  the  cultivation  and 
mode  of  preparing  tea,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  place  the  substance  of  his  observations 
before  the  reader. 

Tea  shrubs  will  not  succeed  well  unless  tbey 


have  a  ricb  soil  to  grow  in.  The  tea  plantationg 
in  the  north  of  China  are  always  situated  on  the 
lower  and  most  fertile  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
never  on  the  low  lands.  The  shrabs  are  planted 
in  rows,  about  four  feet  apart,  and  about  the 
same  distance  between  each  row,  and  look,  at  a 
distance,  like  httle  shrubberies  of  evergreens. 

The  farms  are  small,  each  consisting  of  from 
one  to  four  or  five  acres ;  indeed,  every  cottager 
has  his  own  little  tea  garden,  the  produce  of 
which  supplies  the  wants  of  his  &uxiily,  and  the 
surplus  brings  him  in  a  few  dollars,  which  are 
spent  on  the  other  necessaries  of  life.  The 
same  system  is  practised  in  everything  rdating 
to  Chinese  agriculture.  The  cotton,  silk,  and 
rice  farms  are  generally  all  small,  and  managed 
upon  the  same  plan. 

In  the  green-tea  districts  of  Chekiang,  near 
Ning-po,  the  first  crop  of  leaves  is  generally 
gathered  about  the  middle  of  April.  This  con- 
sists of  the  young  leaf -buds,  just  as  they  begin 
to  unfold,  and  forms  a  fine  and  delicate  kind  of 
young  hyson,  which  is  held  in  high  eetimadon 
by  the  natives,  and  is  generally  sent  about  in 
small  quantities  as  presents  to  their  friends. 
It  is  a  scarce  and  expensive  article,  and  the 
picking  of  the  leaves  in  such  a  young  state  does 
considerable  injury  to  the  tea  plantations.  The 
summer  rains,  however,  which  fall  copiooBly 
about  this  season,  moisten  the  earth  and  air, 
and  if  the  plants  are  young  and  vigorous  they 
soon  push  out  fresh  leaves. 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  from  the  time 
of  the  first  picking,  or  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  shrubs  are  again  covered  with  fresh 
leaves,  and  are  ready  for  the  second  gathering, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  important  of  the 
season.  The  third  and  last  gathering,  which 
takes  place  as  soon  as  new  leaves  are  formed, 
produces  a  very  inferior  kind  of  tea,  which  I 
believe  is  rarely  sent  out  of  the  district. 

The  mode  of  gathering  and  preparing  the 
leaves  of  the  tea-plants  is  extremely  simple. 
We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  magnify 
and  mystify  everything  relating  to  the  Chinese 
that  in  all  their  arts  and  manufactures  we 
expect  to  find  some  peculiar  and  out-of-the- 
way  practice,  when  the  fact  is  that  many  ope- 
rations in  China  are  more  simple  in  their 
character  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
world.  To  rightly  understand  the  process  of 
rolling  and  drying  the  leaves,  which  I  am  about 
to  describe,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
grand  object  is  to  expel  the  moisture,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  aromatic  and  other  desizahle  secretions 
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s  species.  The  system  adopted  to  attain 
nd  ia  as  simple  as  it  is  efficacious, 
the  harvest  seasons  the  natives  are  seen 
le  family  groups  on  the  side  of  every  hiU, 
the  weather  is  dry,  engaged  in  gathering 
ia-leaves.  They  do  not  seem  so  particular 
imagined  they  would  have  been  in  this 
tion,  but  strip  the  leaves  off  rapidly  and 
iscuously,  and  throw  them  all  into  round 
ts,  made  for  the  purpose  out  of   split 

00  or  rattan.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
the  principal  gathering  takes  place,  the 
^  seed-vessels  are  about  as  large  as  peas. 

1  are  also  stripped  off  and  dried  with  the 
I ;  it  is  these  seed-vesseb  which  we  often 
1  our  tea,  and  which  have  some  slight 
blance  to  young  capers.  When  a  suffi- 
quantity  of  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are 
d  home  to  the  cottage  or  bam  where  the 
tion  of  drying  is  performed. 

)  Chinese  cottages  amongst  the  tea-hills 
mple  and  rude  in  their  construction,  and 
id  one  of  what  we  used  to  see  in  Scotland 
mer  years,  when  the  cow  and  pig  lived 
id  in  the  same  house  with  the  peasant, 
ish  cottages,  however,  even  in  these  days, 
always  better  furnished  and  more  com- 
de  than  those  of  the  Chinese  are  at  the 
it  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  those  poor 
les  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  teas, 
iheir  high-sounding  names,  are  first  pre- 
.  Barns,  sheds,  and  other  outhouses  are 
jrequently  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
ularly  about  the  temples,  and   monas- 

»  drying- pans  and  furnaces  in  these  places 
:ry  simply  constructed.  The  pans,  which 
r  iron,  and  are  made  as  thin  as  possible, 
>und  and  shallow,  and  in  £Ebct  are  the 
or  nearly  the  same,  as  those  which  the 
«  have  in  general  use  for  cooking  their 
A  row  of  these  are  built  into  brickwork 
hunam,  having  a  flue  constructed  below 
with  the  gprating,  or  rather  fireplace, 
)  end,  and  the  chimney,  or  at  least  some 
to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape,  at  the 
A  chimney  is  a  secondary  consideration 
Jie  Chinese,  and  in  many  instances  which 
under  my  observation  the  smoke,  afber 
ig  below  t^e  drying-pans,  was  allowed  to 
3  as  it  best  could  through  the  doors  and 
<^  the  houses,  which,  indeed,  in -China  ia 
ficult  matter. 

en  the  pans  are  first  fixed,  the  brick- 
and  chunam  are  smoothed  off  very  neatly 
.  their   edges,  and  carried   up  a  little 


higher,  particularly  at  the  back  of  the  pans,  at 
the  same  time  widening  gradually.  When 
complete,  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a 
row  of  large  high-backed  basins,  each  being 
three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  shallow 
iron  pan  which  is  placed  at  its  bottom,  imme- 
diately over  the  flue.  When  the  fire  is  applied, 
the  upper  part  of  these  basins,  which  is  formed 
of  chunam,  gets  heated  as  well  as  the  iron 
pan,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The  drying 
pans,  thus  formed,  being  low  in  front, 
and  rising  very  gradually  at  the  sides  and 
back,  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to 
the  drying  of  the  leaves  can  readily  manage 
them,  and  scatter  them  about  over  the  back 
of  the  basin. 

The  leaves  having  been  brought  in  from 
the  hills,  are  placed  in  the  cottage  or  drying- 
house.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  one  individual 
to  light  the  little  fire  at  the  mouth  of  the 
flue,  and  to  regulate  it  as  nicely  as  possible. 
The  pans  become  hot  very  soon  after  the  warm 
air  has  begun  to  circulate  in  the  flue  beneath 
them.  A  quantity  of  leaves  from  a  sieve  or 
basket  are  now  thrown  into  the  pans,  and 
turned  over,  shaken  up,  and  kept  in  motion 
by  men  and  women  stationed  there  for  this 
purpose.  The  leaves  are  immediately  affected 
by  the  heat.  They  begin  to  crack,  and  be- 
come quite  moist  with  the  vapour  or  sap  which 
they  give  out  on  the  application  of  the  heat. 
This  part  of  the  process  lasts  about  five  minutes, 
in  which  time  the  leaves  lose  their  crispness, 
and  become  soft  and  pliable.  They  are  then 
taken  out  of  the  pans  and  thrown  upon  a  table, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  made  of  split  pieces 
of  bamboo.  Three  or  four  persons  now  surround 
the  table,  and  the  heap  of  tea-leaves  is  divided 
into  as  many  parcels,  each  individual  taking  as 
many  as  he  can  hold  in  his  hands,  and  the 
rolling  process  commences.  I  cannot  give  a 
better  idea  of  this  operation  than  by  comparing 
it  to  a  baker  working  and  rolling  his  dough. 
Both  hands  are  used  in  the  very  same  way, 
the  object  being  to  express  the  sap  and  mois- 
ture, and  at  the  same  time  to  twist  the  leaves. 
Two  or  three  times  during  the  operation  the 
little  bundles  of  rolled  leaves  are  held  up  and 
shaken  out  upon  the  table,  and  are  then  again 
taken  up  and  pressed  and  rolled  as  before. 
This  part  of  the  process  also  lasts  about  five 
minutes,  during  which  time  a  large  portion  of 
green  juice  has  been  expressed,  and  may  be 
seen  finding  its  way  down  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  bamboos.  The  leaves  being  now 
pressed,  twisted,  and  curled,  do  not  occupy  a 
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quarter  of  the  space  which  tbcj  did  before  the 
operation. 

When  the  rolling  process  is  completed,  the 
leaves  are  removed  from  the  table  and  shaken 
oat  for  the  last  time,  thinly,  npon  a  large  sort 
of  screen,  also  made  out  of  split  pieces  of 
bamboo,  and  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air.  The  best  days  for  this  purpose  are  those 
which  are  dry  and  cloudy,  with  very  little  sun, 
the  object  being  to  expel  the  moisture  in  the 
most  gentle  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
allow  the  leaves  to  remain  as  soft  and  pHable 
as  x)ossible.  When  the  sun  is  clear  and  power- 
ful, the  moisture  evaporates  too  rapidly,  and 
the  leaves  are  left  crisp,  coarse,  and  not  in  a 
proper  state  to  undergo  the  remaining  part  of 
the  process.  There  is  no  stated  time  for  this 
exposure,  as  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  weather,  and  the  convenience  of  the  work- 
people; sometimes  I  have  seen  them  go  on 
with  the  remaining  part  of  the  operation  with- 
out at  all  exposing  the  leaves  to  the  air. 

Having  in  this  manner  got  rid  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  superfluous  moisture,  the  leaves, 
which  are  now  soft  and  pliant,  are  again 
thrown  into  the  drying- pans,  and  the  second 
heating  commences.  Again  one  individual 
takes  his  post  at  the  furnace,  and  keeps  up  a 
slow  and  steady  fire.  Others  resume  their 
places  at  the  different  drying-pans— one  at 
each — and  commence  stirring  and  throwing  up 
the  leaves,  so  that  they  may  all  have  an  equal 
share  of  the  fire,  and  none  get  scorched  or 
burned.  The  process  of  drying  thus  goes  on 
slowly  and  regularly.  This  part  of  the  opera- 
tion soon  becomes  more  easy,  for  the  leaves,  as 
they  part  with  their  moisture,  twist  and  curl, 
and' consequently  take  up  much  less  room 
than^  they  do  at  first,  and  mix  together  more 
readily.  The  tea  leaves  being  now  rather  too 
hot  for  the  hand,  a  small  and  neat  brush,  made 
of  bamboo,  is  used  instead  of  the  fingers  for 
stirring  them  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
By  this  means  the  leaves  are  scattered  about 
on  the  smooth  chunam  work  which  forms 
the  back  of  the  drying-pan,  and,  as  they  roll 
down  on  this  heated  inclined  plane,  they  dry 
slowly,  and  twist  at  the  same  time.  During 
this  operation,  the  men  and  women  who  are 
employed  never  leave  their  respective  stations ; 
one  keeps  slowly  feeding  the  fire,  and  the 
others  continually  stir  the  leaves.  No  very 
exact  degree  of  temperature  is  attempted  to  be 
kept  up,  for  they  do  not  use  the  thermometer, 
but  a  slow  and  steady  fire  is  quite  sufficient ; 
that  is,  the  pan  is  made  and  kept  so  hot  that 


I  could  not  place  my  hand  upon  it  for  i 
of  time.  In  order  to  get  a  correct  ide 
time  required  to  complete  this  second 
the  process,  I  referred  to  my  watch  on 
occasions,  and  at  different  tea-fan 
always  found  that  it  occupied  about  a 
that  is,  from  the  time  the  leaves  were 
the  pan  after  exposure  to  the  air,  ui 
were  perfectly  dry. 

When  the  operation  of  drying  is  g 
largely,  some  of  the  pans  in  the  range 
for  finishing  the  process,  while  others, 
hottest  ones,  are  heating  and  moistei 
leaves  before  they  are  squeezed  an< 
Thus  a  considerable  number  of  hand 
employed  at  once,  and  the  work  goes  oi 
without  loss  of  time  or  heat — the  1 
which  is  of  some  importance  in  a  coun 
provided  with  fud. 

The  tea  prepared  in  the  manner 
have  just  described,  is  greenish  in  col 
of  a  most  excellent  quality.  It  is  calle 
Chinese  in  the  province  of  Gheldang 
tsingt  or  the  tea  which  is  dried  in  th 
distinguish  it  from  the  Hong-ising^  or  t 
which  is  dried  in  flat  bamboo  baskel 
slow  fire  x)f  charcoal. 

This  latter  kind — ^the  Hong-ising — is ; 
in  the  following  manner.  The  first 
up  to  the  period  of  rolling  and  exposu: 
air,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  whicl 
just  described,  but  instead  of  being 
the  drying-pan  for  the  second  heating, 
Taao^i-tsing,  the  Hong-tmng  is  shaken 
fiat  baskets,  which  are  placed  over  t 
taining  charcoal  and  ashes.  The  < 
when  ignited,  bums  slowly,  and  sent 
mild  and  gentle  heat.  Indeed,  the  on 
ence  between  the  two  teas  oonsists 
mode  of  firing,  the  latter  being  dried 
more  slowly  than  the  former.  The  Hi 
is  not  so  green  in  colour  as  the  Tsa 
and  I  believe  has  rarely  been  exported 

After  the  drying  is  completed,  thi 
picked,  sifted,  divided  into  different  k 
qualities,  and  prepared  for  packing.  *1 
part  of  the  operation  which  requiree  gr 
more  especially  when  the  tea  is  intei 
the  foreign  market,  as  the  value  of  Ha 
depends  much  upon  the  "  Bmallneas  a 
ness  "  of  the  leaf,  as  well  at  upon  its  oi 
qualities;  In  those  distriots  where 
are  manufactured  solely  for  exports;! 
natives  are  very  particular  in  the  rdU 
cess,  and  hence  the  teas  from  these 
are  better  divided  and  more  even — all 
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shoald  doubt  tbeir  being  really  better  in 
quality — ^than  they  are  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  province  of  Ohekiang.  When  they  have 
been  duly  assorted,  a  man  puts  on  a  pair  of 
clean  cloth  or  straw  shoes,  and  treads  the  tea 
firmly  into  baskets  or  boxes,  and  the  operation 
is  considered  complete,  in  so  far  as  the  grower 
is  concerned. 

I  have  stated  that  the  plants  grown  in  the 
district  of  Ghekiang  produce  greoa  teas,  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  the  green 
teas  which  are  exported  to  England.  The  leaf 
has  a  much  more  natural  colour,  and  has  little 
or  none  of  what  we  call  the  "  beautiful  bloom  " 
upon  it  which  is  so  much  admired  in  Europe 
and  America.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  all 
these  "  blooming  "  green  teas  which  are  manu- 
factured at  Canton,  are  dyed  with  Prussian 
blue  and  gypsum,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
foreign  ''barbarians."  Indeed,  the  process 
may  be  seen  any  day  during  the  season  by 
those  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
seek  after  it.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  same 
ingredients  are  also  used  in  dyeing  the  north^n 
green  teas  for  the  foreign  market;  of  this, 
however,  I  am  not  quite  certain.  There  is  a 
Tegetable  dye  obtained  from  Isatis  inddgotica, 
much  used  in  the  northern  cRstricts,  and  called 
Tein-ching,  and  it  is.  not  unlikely  that  it  may 
be  the  substance  which  is  employed. 

The  Chinese  never  use  these  dyed  teas  them- 
selves, and  I  certainly  think  their  taste  in  this 
respect  is  more  correct  than  ours.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  dye  used  can  produce  any 
very  bad  effects  upon  the  consumer,  for,  had 
this  been  the  case,  it  would  have  been  dis- 
covered before  now ;  but  if  entirely  harmless  or 
inert,  its  being  so  must  be  ascribed  to  the  very 
small  quantity  which  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture. 

When  the  teas  are  ready  for  sale,  the  large 
tea  merchants  or  their  servants  come  out  from 
the  principal  towns  in  the  district,  and  take  up 
their  quarters  in  all  the  little  inns  or  eating- 
bouses,  which  are  very  numerous  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  They  also  bring  coolies  loaded 
with  the  copper  coin  of  the  country,  with  which 
they  pay  for  their  purchases.  As  soon  as  the 
merchants  are  known  to  have  arrived  in  the 
district,  the  tea-growers  bring  their  produce 
for  inspection  and  sale.  These  little  farmers,  or 
their  labourers,  may  now  be  seen  hastening 
along  the  different  roads,  each  with  two  baskets 
or  chests  slung  across  his  shoulders  on  his 
bamboo  pole.  When  they  arrive  at  the  mer- 
chant's abiding-place,  the  baskets  are  opened 


before  him,  and  the  quality  of  the  tea  inspected. 
If  he  is  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  smell, 
and  the  parties  agree  as  to  the  price,  the  tea  is 
weighed,  the  money  paid  down,  and  the  grower 
gets  his  strings  of  copper  money  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  and  returns  to  his  &rm.  But  should 
the  price  offered  appear  too  low,  the  baskets 
are  immediately  shouldered  with  the  gpreatest 
independence,  and  carried  away  to  some  oppo« 
sition  merchant.  It,  however,  sometimes  hap- 
pens  that  a  merchant  makes  a  contract  with 
some  of  the  tea-growers  before  the  season  com* 
mences,  in  which  case  the  price  is  arranged  in 
the  usual  way,  and  generally  a  part  paid  in  ad- 
vance. This,  I  understand,  is  frequently  the 
case  at  Canton  when  a  foreign  resident  wishes 
to  seoure  any  particular  kind  of  tea. 

After  the  teas  are  bought  up  in  the  district 
where  they  are  grown,  they  are  conveyed  to 
the  most  convenient  town,  where  they  are 
assorted  and  properly  packed  for  the  European 
and  American  markets.  Such  is  the  system  of 
green- tea  culture  and  manufacture  which  came 
under  my  own  observation  in  the  province  of 
Chekiang. 

Tlie  black  tea  digtriaU  ot  Fokien  which  I 
visited  are  managed  in  the  same  way  as  thoee 
of  Chekiang. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  species  of  plant 
which  produces  the  black  teas  near  Foo-chow 
is  the  very  same  as  that  found  in  the  green-tea 
districts  of  the  north.  Being  further  south, 
and  of  course  in  a  hotter  climate,  the  tea  plant 
of  Fokien  is  generally  grown  at  a  high  ele- 
vation amongst  the  hills. 

Up  to  a  certain  stage,  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion of  tea  in  this  district  is  similar  to  that 
already  described,  and  all  the  leaves  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treatment.  At  this  stage, 
however,  the  tea  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
each  of  which  is  treated  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
They  are  called  in  the  language  of  the  district 
Luh'Cha  and  Hong-cha,  The  former  seems  to 
be  a  kind  of  mixture  of  black  and  green,  and  I 
should  imagine  it  is  only  made  for  the  use  of 
the  natives  themselves ;  the  latter  is  our  com- 
mon black  tea. 

Without  minutely  describing  the  mode  of 
preparation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  black 
tea  is  rendered  darker  in  colour,  first,  by  being 
longer  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  soft  and  moist 
state,  and,  secondly,  by  being  subjected  to  a 
greater  degree  of  fire-heat.  With  regard  to 
the  green-teas,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
those  used  by  the  Chinese  themselves  are  of 
the  genuine  colour  which  they  acquire  in  the 
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drying,  and  that  those  "blooming"  kinds, 
prepared  to  suit  our  depraved  tastes,  are,  one 
and  all,  dyed.  Moreover,  in  conclusion,  I  may 
repeat,  what  I  have  already  proved,  that  the 
black  and  green  teas  of  the  north  are  produced 
from  the  same  species,  the  Thea  viridis,  and  that 
the  true  Canton  teas  are  manufactured  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Thea  Bohea,  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  the  black  teas  can  be,  and  in  fact 
are,  made  from  both  species;  and  with  regard 
to  the  green,  as  it  is  the  result  of  a  dye,  the 
Chinese,  I  doubt  not,  could  substitute  for  that 
colour  either  red  or  yellow,  should  our  tastes 
change,  and  lead  us  to  prefer  more  glaring 
tints! 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  scented 
flowers,  which  are  g^own  in  particular  dis- 
tricts, for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  and  per- 
fuming the  tea.  Amongst  these  I  may  mention 
the  following:  Olea  fragrana,  Chlormithus 
inconspicuus,  Aglaia  odorata,  &c.  I  believe 
these  flowers  are  dried  by  themselves,  and 
afterwards  mixed  with  the  teas. 

Our  paper  must  conclude  with  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Milne's  "  Life  in  China,"  in  which  he 
describes  the  "tea-houses,"  and  the  Chinese 
"  mode  of  making  tea  " : — 

"  At  even  I  wandered  abroad  to  have  a  look  at  the 
*  tea-houses '  of  Ningpo,  generally  frequented  after 
sunset. 

**  Very  large  shops  appropriated  to  tea-drinking  are 
to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  Chinese  towns,  occu- 
pying extensive  flights.  On  the  floors  of  these  rooms 
there  stand  square  wooden  tables,  with  benches  and 
chairs  sufficient  to  accommodate  four  or  six  people ; 
and  at  the  further  end  there  is  the  kitchen,  with  ovens 
and  stoves  duly  arranged,  and  bearing  huge  kettles, 
massive  teapots,  monster  caldrons  as  large  as  yourself, 
all  filled  with  hot  water.  Usually,  there  is  a  goodly 
staflf  of  waiters  moving  about,  vigilant  in  their  atten- 
tions, canning  small  trays,  with  teacups  of  the  warm 
decoction,  and  plates  of  cakes  and  dried  fruits,  &c. 
Less  than  a  farthing  will  obtain  a  refreshing  cup  of 
comfort.  At  every  hour,  mom  and  evening  especitOly, 
the  rooms  are  crowded. 

"  There  is  no  prohibition  of  tobacco-smoking  or 
gambling,  but  the  reverse.  Nor  is  there  any  restraint 
on  loud  and  noisy  conversation.  Frequently,  on 
winter  nights,  much  like  resorts  of  the  same  class  in 
Europe,  they  are  converted  into  music  rooms,  or  some 
man,  popular  for  his  powers  of  mimic  and  comic,  lb 
invited  for  a  few  pence  to  hold  forth  and  entertain  the 
hearers.  Besides,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  disputants 
to  refer  their  quarrels  to  a  '  tea-shop  assembly ;'  and  I 
^ve  known  cases  of  Ubellous  slander  taken  by  the 
^aintaffi}  to  a  gathering  in  a  tea-drinking  establishment 
tirtdjudioation. 


"  One  word  or  two  about  tea,  and  the  mods  of  mohn§ 
it.  They  have  varieties  of  tea  ;  but  an  officer  I  ooee 
visited  produced  a  valuable  packet  of  *  •trettgtkenutf 
tea,'  prepared  in  Yunnan  province,  and  of  great  repute 
as  a  medical  preparation.  It  looked  much  like  comoum 
black  tea,  made  up  into  round  balls  with  paste  or 
gum.  But  the  taste  of  the  infusion  was  exceedingly 
bitter.  After  descanting  at  some  length,  in  a  rhap- 
sodical strain,  on  the  \'irtue  of  the  beverage,  he 
abruptly  proceeded  to  assure  me  that  there  was 
another  species  superior  still,  indeed  unequalled  by 
any  other  tea  for  flavour,  fineness,  and  Bcarcity; 
namely,  *  the  monkey  tea*  This,  he  added,  could  be 
obtained  only  in  small  quantities,  and  in  select  epota. 
Growing  on  heights  inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  man, 
and  approachable  only  by  the  sagacious  brute  whotse 
name  it  bears,  he  said  it  was  collected  by  certain  of 
the  monkey  species  trained  first  to  climb  up  the  most 
lofty  precipices,  and,  after  filling  their  pouches  with 
the  delicious  herb,  to  descend  again  to  empty  their 
contents  into  their  masters'  baskets.  The  delicacy  of 
the  tea  he  pronoimced  to  be  beyond  exception,  and  iti 
value  very  high.  Having  himself  tasted  its  sweets, 
he  deplored  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  treat  me 
"^dth  a  cup  of  the  prime  draught. 

"  On  referring  to  Lo  Breton's  *  La  Chine  en  Minis- 
ture,'  I  find  the  following  notice  of  the  same  article: 

*  Dry  and  elevated  situations  are  much  more  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  tea  than  low  and  damp  ones ; 
the  consequence  is,  tfeat  the  in-gathering  is  often  very 
difficult,  especially  that  of  the  best  kind  of  tea.  Men 
could  not,  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  hold  on  tt 
the  sides  of  the  peaks ;  one  false  step  might  be  the 
cause  of  severe  wounds,  or  at  least  injure  or  tear  np 
the  young  trees.  Sometimes  the  sides  are  so  shaip 
and  pointod  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  men 
to  climb  up.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  a  singrilar 
expedient  has  been  resorted  to.  Monkeys  are  trained 
to  climb  and  gather  the  leaves  off  the  tea-branches. 
One  can  easily  conceive  how  difficult  it  is  to  have  to 
make  use  of  such  helps,  for  the  monkeys  can  only  be 
guided  on  such  occasions  by  an  instinct  purely  me- 
chanical. When  they  have  descended  the  mountain 
that  they  have  climbed  with  the  help  of  cords,  they 
receive  for  a  reward  some  dainty  fur  their  taste.' 

''The  common  mode  of  'making  tea'  among  the 

*  tea-drinkingest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,'  is 
simply  to  put  into  a  cup  as  much  tea  as  you  can  pinch 
up  with  your  fingers,  pour  upon  it  water  at  the  boiling 
point,  and  cover  the  cup.  The  beverage  is  then 
sipped  at  pleasure,  and  a  second  edition  obtained  by 
repeating  the  application  of  boiling  water. 

"  In  families  and  shops  where  visitors  are  constantly 
pouring  in,  a  commodious  teapot  full  of  the  decoction 
stands  on  a  counter  or  a  convenient  side-table,  sur- 
rounded by  a  bevy  of  teacups,  to  oblige  the  thirsty 
customer.  Rain-water  is  the  universal  fiavourite  for 
preparing  the  draught ;  hence,  in  economical  famihes, 
huge  monster  jars  are  constantly  standing  under  the 
eaves  of  the  houses  to  catch  every  drop.     Strong  tea 
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is  not  preferred  by  the  Chinese,  black  tea  being  the 
rule,  green  the  exception.  When  decocted,  it  is  drunk 
without  any  admixture  of  milk  and  sugar.  These  are 
used  only  by  foreigners,  and  probably  to  mollify  the 
dis<igr4mena  of  the  *  black  draughts '  they  are  so  fond 
of  '  masking.'  As  to  sugar  and  milk,  the  former  is 
superabundant  in  China,  and  used  for  every  imaginable 
purpose  except  tea-drinking ;  but  you  will  Uve  long 
enough  in  the  'flowery  land'  before  your  ears  are 
startled  by  the  milk- whoop  which  in  England  is  the 


morning  salute  to  wake  up  the  kitchen  and  nursery 
maids.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  Chinese,  not  of  the 
habits  of  foreign  visitors,  who  in  this  respect  show 
that  they  will  not  always  do  in  Kome  as  Kome  does ; 
for  they  will  have  milk  even  in  milklesa  China,  and  at 
length  those  tremendous  water-buffaloes  (which  one 
at  first  sight  scarcely  knows  what  to  call — hippo- 
potamuses or  rhinoceroses)  have  been  trained,  and  are 
drained,  to  supply  foreign  tables  at  the  several  settle- 
ments -^th  thick  milk  for  tea  and  coffee." 


BOBDrOS   OF   A   BOOEWOBM. 

BY  THE  BEV.   8AMXTEL  WAINWBIGHT,  TICAA  OP  HOLY  TBINITY,  YOKiC  :  AUTHOB  OF 

"CHBISTIAN  CHABITY,"  ETC. 

I.  — ST.    WILLIAM    OP    YOKK. 


William  Fitzhebbebt,  better  known  as 
"  St.  William  of  York,"  is  one  of  the  five  early 
primates  of  the  northern  province  of  whom 
(besides  the  usual  fragmentary  notices  in  con* 
temporary  writers)  we  have  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate biographies.  He  was  of  noble  birth ;  his 
&tber.  Count  Herbert,  is  said  to  have  been 
chamberlain  and  treasurer  to  King  Henry,  and 
his  mother,  Emma,  a  sister  of  King  Stephen, 
was  a  granddaughter  of  the  Conqueror ;  from 
his  infancy,  therefore,  William  was  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  luxury.  His  prospects  in  life  were 
as  bright  as  patronage  and  power  could  make 
them.  But  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  This  very  patron- 
age was  the  cause  of  all  his  troubles. 

In  January,  1141-2,  the  chapter  of  York  met 
to  elect  an  archbishop.  The  majority  fixed 
upon  Williaiu;  but  there  was  a  formidable 
minority.  William  was  a  nephew  of  the  King; 
the  Court  influence  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  chapter ;  and  William,  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, was  not  only  present  at  the  election,  but 
took  a  special  interest  in  it — an  interest  much 
too  special,  indeed,  for  when  "  Master  Walter 
of  London,  and  the  rest  of  the  York  arch- 
deacons," opposed  to  the  choice  which  had 
been  made,  were  on  their  way  to  the  King  to 
state  their  case,  the  stout  Earl  arrested  them, 
and  shut  them  up  in  his  castle  at  Bytham. 
Meantime  the  archbishop-elect  went  to  Stephen 
at  Lincoln,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  received, 
and  invested  with  the  temporalities  of  the  see. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  another  uncle,  at 
that  time  the  papal  legate  in  England,  then 
sent  him  to  Rome. 

Thither  he  was  followed  by  a  formidable 


opposition.  The  fiery  zeal  of  Albemarle  had 
inflicted  serious  injtiry  upon  the  cause  it  was 
meant  to  serve.  The  Court  party  could  ill 
withstand  the  most'  influential  portion  of  the 
clergy,  backed  by  the  whole  body  of  ecclesias- 
tical refonners,  and  headed  by  the  Cistercians. 
When  Master  Walter,  the  archdeacon,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  Albemarle, 
presented  the  allegations  against  the  Arch- 
bishop-elect in  the  consistory  of  Pope  Innocent, 
the  abbots  of  Rievaux  and  Fountains,  the  priors 
of  Gisburgh  and  Kirkham,  were  among  his 
most  prominent  supporters.  The  Pope  tempo- 
rized.   He  had  learnt  long  before  to 

"  Act  upon  that  prudent  plan, 
*  Say  little,  but  hear  all  you  can.'  " 

He  was  unable  to  decide  against  the  clergy ; 
he  was  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  the  King. 
So  he  merely  adjourned  the  hearing  of  the 
case  tin  the  following  year.  In  the  following 
year  the  charges  were  renewed.  William 
had  secured  his  election  by  bribery.  The  Earl 
of  Albemarle  had  supplemented  bribery  with 
intimidation.  He  had  come  into  the  chapter- 
house and  vitiated  the  proceedings  by  giving 
an  order  from  the  King  that  William  should 
be  chosen.  The  Pope  now  gave  a  conditional 
decision.  William  must  make  a  personal  de- 
nial of  the  imputation  of  corrupt  influence. 
The  Dean  of  York  must  affirm  on  oath  that  no 
such  (alleged)  message  fi^m  the  King  had 
been  delivered.  If  these  conditions  could  be 
complied  with — and  when  they  were  complied 
with — William  might  be  consecrated. 

More  delay.     The  Dean  of  York  was  not 
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present  at  the  consistory  when  this  decision 
was  delivered.  He  had  other  things  to  think 
of,  for  he  had  just  been  nominat^jd  to  the  see 
of  Durham.  He  was  allowed,  howerer,  to  take 
the  oath  by  deputy,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  (11-13)  it  was  thus  taken.  William 
was  aquitted  of  the  charge  of  simony  and  undue 
influence ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  wish  of  the 
obsequious  council  of  Winchester,  was  there 
consecrated  on  the  26th  of  September,  by  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  his  uncle  and  friend. 
The  Pope  of  the  preceding  year  (Innocent  II.) 
was  now  no  more.  In  the  following  year,  his 
successor,  Celestinc  II.,  was  in  his  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  the  second  Lucius.  In  1145,  Lucius 
despatched  a  legate  (Cardinal  Hincman)  to 
England,  and  with  him  a  paU  for  William. 
This  was  the  tide  in  his  affairs ;  but  William 
was  not  the  man  to  take  it  at  the  flood.  Even 
by  his  admirers  he  is  represented  as  "  a  person 
of  an  easy  and  indolent  disposition,"  who  "  saw 
no  reason  for  promptitude  or  haste."  But  he 
soon  saw  reason  to  repent  his  inertness.  Lucius, 
eleven  months  after  his  elevation  to  the  papal 
chair,  came  to  an  imtimely  end,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bernard  (under  the  title  of  Eugenius 
m.),  a  rigid  Cistercian,  and  consequently  one 
of  William's  most  implacable  foes.  Hincman 
returned  in  haste  to  Rome,  carrying  the  pall 
with  him,  and  by  the  following  year  William 
had  begun  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  going  in 
quest  of  it  to  the  court  of  Eugenius  himself. 
But  in  vain.  He  was  too  late.  From  within 
tlie  walls  of  Clairvaux  the  saintly  leader  of  the 
Cistercians  had,  with  equal  zeal  and  perse- 
verance, never  ceased  to  oppose  the  appoint- 
ment of  William.  His  letters  to  Colestine  and 
Innocent  had  not  been  without  efi'ect ;  but  his 
influence  over  Eugenius  was  unbounded.  The 
notoriety  of  that  influence  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  one  of  his  epistles*  to 
Eugenius  he  cites  the  common  saying  that 
"  Not  Eugenius,  but  Bernard,  was  Pope."  And 
the  followers  were  little  less  clamorous  than 
their  leader.  Every  objurgation  of  St.  Bernard 
at  Clairvaux  was  echoed  by  Henry  Murdac  at 
Fountains.  The  Pope  himself  was  of  their 
opinion,  but  the  cardinals  were  in  favour  of 
William.  Eugenius  attempted  a  compromise. 
He  could  not  remove  William  from  liis  arch- 
bishopric, but  he  could  suspend  him  from  the 
exercise  of  all  archiepiscopal  functions  xmtil 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  should  personally  have 
taken  the  oath  formerly  required  of  him. 
William  left  Rome  in  disgust.    In  England  a 
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party  of  his  kingmen  and  follo>wen  determined 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  Murdar-,  ba  tlie 
chief  instrument  in  the  degmdAtion  of  their 
master.  They  made  their  way  to  Fonntains  to 
seize  the  Abbot.  In  this,  however,  they  failed, 
though  they  sacked  and  fired  the  monastery. 
This  outrage  recoiled  upon  themselves.  Thej 
had  merely  fiunished  Eugenius  with  a  plausible 
pretext  for  complying  with  the  urgent  appeals 
of  St.  Bernard.  William  was  deposed,  and 
Murdac  stepped  into  his  see.  The  clerical  party 
had  won. 

But  the  reaction  came.  William's  behavioor 
during  the  episcopate  of  Murdac  was  suoh  u 
to  make  friends  even  of  his  foes.  The  luxonous 
inertness  of  his  previous  life  Was  abandoned. 
He  was  sedulous  in  devotion  and  study.  He 
made  no  complaint  of  the  sentence  of  Engenios; 
he  uttered  no  harsh  words  against  his  bitterest 
opponents.  He  was  an  altered  man.  In  1153, 
when,  by  the  death  of  Murdac,  the  see  was 
again  vacant,  he  found  his  cause  espoused  by  a 
phalanx  of  Mends  that  stretched  from  North- 
umberland to  Naples.  His  hopes  roae  once 
more.  Leaving  his  retirement  at  Winchester, 
he  hastened  to  Rome,  not  to  complain  of  pasfc 
Wrongs,  but  to  ask  for  present  justice.  The 
majority  of  the  chapter  of  York  agaiii  elected 
him  their  superior.  The  Bishop-elect  of  Dur- 
ham was  his  staimch  supporter.  Among  the 
cardinals,  his  cause  was  advocated  by  Gregoiy, 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  their  number. 
Eugenius  had  been  succeeded  by  Anastatias ; 
and  St.  Bernard,  too,  was  no  more.  At  last 
the  goal  was  reached.  The  deprived  Arch- 
bishop was  restored  to  his  see,  and  invested 
with  the  long-sought  palL  He  returned  to 
England  with  a  merry  heart ;  kept  the  Easter 
of  1154  at  Winchester,  and  then  proceeded  to 
York,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  May. 
Three  weeks  later,  pn  Trinity  Sunday,  while 
ofiiciating  in  the  minster,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  an  attack  of. illness.  After  the 
service,  while  his  friends  repaired  to  the  ban- 
quet which  had  been  provided,  the  Archbishop 
sought  the  chamber  whence  he  should  go  forth 
no  more.    On  the  8th  of  June  he  died. 

But  now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  this 
strange  story.  It  began  to  be  rumoured  that 
his  enemies  had  been  guilty  of  foul  play : 

"Half  in  fun,  and  half  in  mahce. 
They  had  put  some  poison  into  the  chalice.'* 

Had  not  Robert  de  Gaunt,  the  dean,  and  Osbort, 
the  archdeacon,  marred  even  that  triumphal 
entry  a  month  ago  by  their  protest  against  the 
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injured  prelate's  admiflsion  to  the  city  and  the 
see?  Was  not  this  sufficient  ground  for  sus- 
picion P  True,  the  charge  was  unsupported  by 
anj  shadow  of  evidence,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
procure  a  judicial  oonyiction  against  the  sup- 
X>oaed  perpetrators  of  an  imaginary  crime.  But, 
sustained  and  stimulated  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  the  zeal  of  the  wealthy  friends  of  the 
deceased  archbishop  did  what  the  eridence 
£Euled  to  do.  It  proclaimed  him  a  martyr.  It 
declared  him  a  saint ;  it  demanded  his  canoniz- 
ation ;  it  supplied  the  miracles  without  which 
canonization  was  pronounced  impossible;  it 
petitioned  twenty  successive  popes ;  it  waited 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years;  it  expended 
large  sums  of  money ;  and  then  it  attained  its 
end.  Pope  Nicholas  gave  his  consent,  and  the 
festival  of  the  translation  was  celebrated  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1283-4,  in  the  presence  of  a 
most  illustrious  assembly ;  for  in  York  Minster 
on  that  day,  surrounded  by  a  g^eat  number  of 
lords  and  prelates,  the  chief  estates  of  the  realm, 
stood  Edward  I.  and  "  la  chdre  reine  "  Eleanor. 
The  subjugation  of  the  Welsh  had  just  been 
completed,  and  the  kingdom  was  at  peace.  The 
king,  who  had  recently  fallen  from  an  eminence 
and  escaped  unhurt,  ascribed  his  good  fortune  to 
the  agency  of  St.  William,  and  hastened  to  York 
to  show  his  gratitude  by  his  presence  and  assist- 
anoe  at  the  impending  translation.  The  remains 
of  the  now  sainted  archbishop,  disinterred  from 
their  first  resting-place  in  the  nave,  and  enclosed 
in  an  appropriate  feretory,  were  raised  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  king  and  others,  and  carried 
to  the  elevated  shrine  in  the  choir  where  they 
were  henceforward  to  be  preserved.  That  shrine 
was  speedily  decked  with  the  multifarious  offer- 
ings of  a  multitude  of  worshippers— the  pious 
and  the  superstitious.  The  Idng  led  the  way. 
On  the  festival  of  St.  William  the  parish  churches 
were  deserted.  Wealth  flowed  in  apace;  and 
the  chapter  of  York  were  delighted  to  find  that 
in  a  saint  of  their  own  procuring  they  possessed 
no  insignificant  rival  to  the  fame  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury. 

In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  celebrity  of  a 
Bomish  saint,  however,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count, not  only  his  alleged  miracles,  but  also  the 
papal  indulgences  promised  to  his  devotees. 
The  intimate  connection  between  these  two  is 
curiously  yet  clearly  shown  in  the  quaint  and 
artless  narratives  of  the  old  chroniclers.  An 
illustrative  extract  or  two  from  the  unpublished 
MSS.  of  that  indefatigable  antiquary  Torre 
will  be  not  uninteresting.  These  compilations 
of  Torre  are  justly  characterized  by  Mr.  Baine, 


the  laborious  and  scholarly  editor  of  the  "  Fasti 
Eboracensis,"  as  "these  wonderful  volumes," 
"these  unrivalled  coUections,"  "marvellously 
exact."  In  a  description  of  the  monuments  in 
the  nave  of  the  minster,  we  read  (literally)  as 
follows  :^ 

"  X.ward  of  lost  lyes  a  narrow  spotted  marble,  under 
w^^  was  layd  the  Corps  of  S*  "William,  sometime  Abp. 
of  York.  Out  of  whose  sacred  body  (then  in  the 
grave)  flowed  a  kind  of  salutiferous  Oyle,  by  w***  God 
Almighty  through  the  merits  of  this  Saint  was  pleased 
to  do  many  miraculous  cures  to  diseased  people. 

**  Whereupon  there  was  a  bull  fbr  his  Canonization, 
granted  .  .  .  w*** "  (to  omit  the  large  preamble  thereof) 
**  sheweth, — 

"  That  whereas  his  vcn*»'«  Brother  the  Abp.,  and  his 
beloved  sons  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  certified 
his  holiness  as  well  by  their  letters  as  messengers,  viz., 
T.  Penitentiary, 

Kcfl^^e^iJCauonaofYork. 

how  That  it  appeared  hj  the  Testimony  of  sev*"  Wit- 
nesses, viz., 

"  That  God  had  vouchsafed  to  work  many  Glorious 
Miracles  through  the  Merits  of  this  William,  late  Abp. 
of  York  of  bl.  memory, 

"And  that  now  since  his  decease  his  Body  doth 
conspicuously  shine  w***  Reflections  of  many  more 
miraculous  deeds,  sufficient  to  Justifye  the  Inrollment 
of  his  Name  in  the  Catalogue  of  Saints  in  the  Church 
MiUtant  here,  since  w^i^out  doubt,  he  is  now  so  greatly 
honoured  by  the  Lord,  as  to  be  numbred  amongst  the 
Saints  Tryumphant  there, 

"  And  although  his  holiness  might  give  Credit  enough 
to  those  Testimonies,  Eeports,  and  prayers  of  those  his 
suppliants,  yet  he  will  not  in  Concerns  of  such  a  Sacred 
moment  otherwise  than  maturely  proceed  : 

"  Therefore  he  having  made  solemn  Inquisition  (by 
persons  duly  elected  on  purpose)  to  trye  and  examine 
as  well  about  the  Life  and  Conversation  as  about  the 
Miracles  alleadged  to  be  done  by  the  s*  William, 
whether  they  be  forged  or  true, 

<*  (Seeing  that  many  may  lett  their  Eighteousness 
shine  before  men  to  be  seen  of  them.)  And  y^  some- 
times the  devill  himselfe  (that  he  may  fraudulently 
delude  man-kind)  is  transfigured  into  an  AngeU  of 
Light, 

*<  which  said  Inquisitors  having  examined  many 
witnesses,  and  diligently  heard  the  Eyidences  of  many, 
found  that  the  life  of  thii  Saint  was  most  Regular  and 
holy.  And  that  by  his  means  mighty  and  notable 
miracles  have  been  done  since  his  death,  made  their 
reports  to  his  Holiness  accordingly, 

"  who  in  this  particular  being  folly  satisfy ed  how 
that  out  of  his  Grave  did  spring  a  certain  fruitftiU  Oyle 
y^  healed  sick  people  of  their  inflrmities  who  were 
anoynted  w»*»  it, 

**  And  that  it  wonderfully  raised  to  life  3  dead  Men, 

"Also  gave  sight  to  5  blind  Men  (whereof  one 
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haying  been  yanqoished  in  Combat,  was  condemned  to 
suffer,  but  before,  coming  hastily  hither  to  the  sepulcre 
of  this  Saint,  and  heartily  requesting  of  him  to  open 
his  eyes  (of  w***  he  had  been  very  unjustly  deprived) 
had  presently  new  eyes  given  him  to  the  admiration  of 
all; 

"  Whereupon  his  Holiness  (by  the  comon  consent 
of  his  brethren  and  Council  of  other  prelates  there 
present)  admitted  this  our  William,  of  rather  de- 
nounced him  admitted  into  the  Catalogue  of  Holy  Con- 
fessors, decreeing  that  on  his+almiversary+day,  his 
Festivall  should  bo  solemnly  celebrated  every  yeaf. 

"Therefore  he  exhorted  all  those  to  whom  this 
bull  is  directed,  and  by  his  writing  Apostolicall  com- 
manded them  ;  that  they  commemorating  the  FestivJEill 
of  this  Saint  w**»  due  Veneration,  "and  do  hnplore  his 
suffrages  (so  prevalent  w'**  God)  both  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  other  xtian  people. 

"Furthermore  granting  (out  of  his  Divine  gi^ce 
and  very  much  confidence  of  the  merits  of  this  Saint) 
a  Relaxation  of  40  days  from  penance  enjoj-ned  them, 
to  all  such  as  shall  devoutly  repair  to  the  Church  of 
York  upon  the  festivall  day  of  S*  William." 

But  the  second  indulgence  granted  by  Pope 
Nicholas  in  his  bull  bearing  date  "  5  Id.  Aug. 
An°  Pont.  4*^ ,"  "  at  the  Solicitation  of  Stephen  de 
Manley,  Adeacon  of  Clyveland,"  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  first,  for  it  confers  an  addi- 
tional year  of  pardon,  with  a  week's  extension 
of  time.  By  this  bull,  "that  the  Cathed: 
Ch.  of  York  might  be  frequented  w^  suitable 
honours.  His  Holiness  (out  of  the  abundant 
Mercy  of  Aim.  God,  of  the  bl.  Aples.  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  of  his  own  Authority)  doth 
compassionately  relax  to  all  true  penitents 
Confessed,  one  year  and  40  days  of  Penance 
enjoyned  them,  who  shall  out  of  pure  devotion 
annually  visit  this  Church  on  St.  William's 
festivall  (whose  body  there  lyes  interred),  or 
w*^in  8  days  after  the  said  feast." 

There  is  also  a  third  "Indulgence,  of 
444  days,"  granted  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  London, 
Lincoln,  Ardfert,  and  Dublin,  to  those  who 
visited  the  tomb,  and  repeated  three  prescribed 
prayers,  the  first  of  which  ran  as  follows : — 

"  0  "Willielmo  pastor  bone, 
Clori  pater  et  patrone, 
Mundi  nobis  in  agone 
Confer  opem,  et  depone 
Vita)  sordes,  et  coronse 
Co3lestis  da  gaudia. 

Ora  pro  nobis  b*«  Will"- " 

The  precise  benefit  of  these  indulgences  and 
prayers  does  not  appear,  but  the  benefit  of  the 
miracles  was  popularly   believed   to  be  pro- 


digious. Torre  tells  ns  that  in  Lis  time  {i.i^ 
1694)  "  A  particular  acoonnt  of  St.  William's 
miracles  are  [sic]  drawn  up  in  an  ancient  Table 
hanging  still  in  the  Vestry  of  the  Catli*^'  Ch. 
of  York,  w*^**  were  in  number  39,  and  reported 
to  have  been  done  at  his  sepulchre  in  a.d.  1177, 
w*^^  was  23  years  after  his  death."  Thii 
"  Table,"  a  century  later,  was  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  yestry  (as  was  also  the  indulgence  of  Pope 
Nicholas),  but  its  inscribed  record  bad  then 
become  illegible.  It  may  still  be  found,  how* 
ever,  in  the  pages  of  Dodsworth,  by  whom  it 
had  been  previously  transcribed.  Mr.  Baine 
cites  but  one  solitary  instanoe  of  these  miradei, 
and  of  this  (hidden  from  Yulgar  eyes  in  a  note 
in  Latin)  he  says,  "  I  give  it  without  comment'* 
It  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Chapter  Acts,  and 
said  to  have  occurred  on  St.  William's  Day, 
1290  (that  is,  136  years  after  the  saint's  decease), 
when  "  a  certain  dumb  man  whose  tongue  had 
been  out  out  by  robbers  three  jears  before, 
coming  to  thetomb  of  the  saint  in  the  morning 
of  the  day,  received  the  use  of  his  tongue!" 
But  even  this  is  a  trifle  to  the  declaration  of 
the  anthem  sung  annually  at  the  Feast  of  tbe 
Translation ;  for  this  ascribes  to  our  saint  the 
cure  of  insanity,  dropsy,  leprosy,  epilepsy, 
lameness ;  the  restoration  of  lost  members  to 
the  mutilated;  the  jwwer  of  speech  to  the 
dumb ;  and,  above  aU,  the  gift  of  sight  to 
"  many  that  were  bom  blind." 

But  great  changes  were  at  hand.  In  the 
period  just  passed  the  pride  of  papal  Bome 
had  attained  the  highest  pitch  of  insolence; 
and  in  proportion  to  that  defiant  hanghtiness 
was  the  deep  humiliation  awaiting  her  in  the 
period  then  impending.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
see  a  king  of  England  whipped  at  the  tomb  of 
a  rebellious  ecclesiastic  by  the  monks  of  his 
metropolitan  cathedral;  on  the  other,  a  king 
of  France  threatens  to  bum  the  Pope  as  a 
heretic.  At  Dover,  the  papal  legate  scornfully 
tramples  under  foot  the  tribute  money  juud  by 
a  king ;  at  Paris,  the  Pope  himself  recants  his 
own  sermons  through  fear  of  the  stake.  The 
corruption  and  crimes  of  Rome  were  fast  cnl- 
minating.  The  wisest  premonitions  were  in 
vain.  The  efforts  and  example  of  the  Cis- 
tercians were  alike  tmavailing.  Arnold  of 
Brescia  was  burnt.  GrostHe,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Innocent,  was  a  foe  as  formidable  as 
Frederic.  The  Lollards  were  a  startling  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  Wycliffe ;  and  the  alter- 
native of  reformation  or  ruin  was  not  long 
delayed. 

When  at  last  the  storm  broke»  it  was  found 
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in  York  Mmster  that  neither  the  sanctity  nor 
the  miracles  of  the  patron-saint  himself  were 
able  to  escape  its  fory.  For,  "  On  24th  Oct. 
▲.D.  1541,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  having 
rec*^  the  King  and  Connoill's  letter  (warranting 
tbem  herein),  did  in  full  Chapter  imanimously 
decree  That  the  Shrine  of  Silver  and  gilt  in 
w**  were  contained  the  bones  of  the  head  of 
St.  William,  once  Abp.  of  York,'  together 
w*^  the  said  shrine,  its  JocaUs  [jewels]  and 
Ornaments,  be  pulled  apieces,  and  then  be 
converted  and  applyed  to  the  publictk  use  o^ 
the  Church." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  shrine  was 
"pulled  apieces,"  the  feretory  destroyed,  th^ 
r^qnes  returned  to  their  old  resting-place  in 
the  nave,  where,  two  centuries  later,  Drake,  th^ 
antiquary,  in  the  presence  of  the  Dean  and  a 
few  others,  found  *'  a  number  of  bones  huddled 
carelessly  together  without  any  order  or 
arrangement."  A  few  bits  of  a  broken  skull 
"wrapped  in  a  piece  of  doubled  Sarcenet "  were 
aU  that  remained  of  that  once  venerated  relic 
which  only  royalty  had  been  allowed  to  kiss, 


and  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonalty, 
"u^ed  to  bo  carryed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
parsons  and  vicars  of  the  Church  about  the 
Chupoh  and  City  i  and  a'  Cross  bom  before 
it"! 

The  legend  of  the  bridge  is  still  preserved  in 
one  of  the  curious  windows  of  the  grand  old 
minster.  A  good  part  of  the  college  which 
bears  the  saintly  name  is'  still  standing,  but  no 
longer  in  cathe4x:al  choir  or  college  quadrangle 
is  he^d  the  chanted  eulogy — 

**  Fide  fuit  Piiices,  ut  J'ob  mansuetuB ; 
P9.tieiis  ut  iRrael,  ut  Npe  ^iscretus ; 
Fidelia  ut  Abrahxun,  ut  Loth  hospitalis ; 
Sagax  ut  Samuel,  ut  Joseph  liberalis." 

No  splendid  mausoleum,  no  "  monumentum 
sere  perennius,"  not-  even  a  single  syllable  of 
epitaph  or  inscription — nothing  but  the  tra- 
ditionary "  narrow  spptted  niarble  "  was  found 
to  mark  the  sx>ot  where,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  "  were  carefully  reposited  "  the  long- 
unburied  and  thrice-disturbed  remains  of  St. 
William  of  York. 


VALUE    OF   PEOPBUTY   IN   "MIGHTY   LOBfDON." 


A  VEW  feet  of  land  in  Comhill  or  the  Poultry 
are  worth  more  than  hundreds  of  acres  else- 
where. The  fortunate  possessor  of  a  tenement 
or  two  in  Cheapaide,  or  in  the  narrow  streets 
that  branch  off  from  it,  is  too  well  pleased  with 
the  yearly  rent  they  yield  to  think  of  sacrificing 
them  on  the  altar  of  improvement.  Nor  when 
houses,  falling  into  decay,  are  pulled  down  does 
the  rebuilding  greatly  mend  matters.  The  shop 
3r  warehouse  remains  as  much  straitened  as 
eiver,  only  the  builder  grows  ambitious,  emulates 
old  Babel,  and  sets  up  his  "  sky  parlour"  among 
the  clouds.  A  glance  at  the  giant  buildings  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  will  convince  the  reader 
that  we  do  not  exaggerate.  London,  even  in 
oar  time,  may  be  likened  to  nests  of  pill-boxes, 
box  within  box,  ad  infinitum.  Turn  into  Gutter 
Lane,  thread  your  way  from  court  to  all^ — 
from  the  patchy,  tumble-down  squares,  with 
their  one  tree  and  straggling  yellow  grass — to 
a  dreary-looking  graveyard,  from  whence  the 
church  has  long  vanished ;  then  dive  into  the 
underground  world  of  crypts  and  cellars,  and 


as  you  pull  off  the  lid  of  the  last  tiny  box, 
represented  by  the  creaking  door  of  some 
Liliputian  office,  six  feet  by  four,  one's  head 
grows  dizzy,  and  the  far-off  noise  of  vast  metro- 
politan roadways  sounds  like  th?  impatient 
surging  of  a  vast  ocean.  The  man  who  stood 
upoil  a  door-step  until  the  street  crowds  had 
gone  by  was  no  such  a  jackanapes  after  alL 
Claudian's  old  man  of  Yerona  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  in  doing  so.  Talk  of  the 
population  of  Rome,  or  Nineveh,  or  Babylon ! 
They  must  have  been  but  thinly  peopled  in  com- 
parison. Nebuchadnezzar  indulged  in  a  plea- 
I  sure-garden ;  the  men  of  Nineveh  raised  com 
within  their  walls.  In  Julius  Caesar's  day  there 
were  hardly  a  million  of  inhabitants  in  Rome, 
and  though  a  census  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
gives  five  millions,  it  was  probably  a  myth  to 
tickle  imperial  vanity,  whereas  there  is  nothing 
at  aJl  mythical  about  the  population  of  Lon- 
don in  1865.— 2%e  Old  City,  iU  Highways  and 
Byways, 


J^eau^sfromthi;  gouliolllHte^:  gescriftiiJ^.^armti^it. 


THOUGHTS    ON    THE    SEASIDE? 
WITH  AN  ADDRESS  TO  BRYOrSIS. 

BY  DXVID  BOSS,  PELLOW   OP  THE   BOYAL  PHILOLOGICAL  BOCIETT  OP  LONDOIT. 


**  How  softly  the  feathery  sea-groves  are  waving 
Their  plumc-tufts  of  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  green ! 
The  pure  and  clear  element  gently  is  laving, 
While  tiny  swarms  sport  them  between. 

How  glorious,  0  Lord,  are  Thy  works  of  creation — 
How  fit  to  abase  us,  and  humble  our  pride ! 

Not  alone  would  we  gaze  with  devout  admiration, 
But  adore  Thee,  obey  Thee,  and  love  Thee  beside." 

GOSSE   ON    THE   AqUARIUM. 

Well,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will .  away  to  Joppa, 
and  take  the  advantage  offered  by  the  ebb-tide 
for  searching  the  rock -pools  there.  These  are 
very  numerous,  and  well  stocked  with  zoological 
and  botanical  treasures,  because  the  sandstone 
has  been  tilted  up  at  a  considerable  angle  by 
the  force  of  steam,  generated  in  the  furnaces 
beneath,  and  its  sleep  of  ages  has  been  greatly 
disturbed.  This  dislocation  took  place  perhaps 
at  or  about  the  period  when  Albion  was  com- 
manded to  -rise  out  of  the  azure  main,  and  a 
theatre  for  her  operations  in  the  great  battle  of 
life  was  preparing.  Here  a  series  of  furrowed 
rocks  are  seen,  which  represent  something  like 
the  ridges  of  a  prepared  field,  and  point  back 
to  the  time  when  destruction  drove  her  plough- 
share over  this  and  other  parts  of  creation,  and 
overthrew  the  old  in  order  to  a  new  state  of 
things. 

Many  of  these  elevated  rocks  are  wave-worn 
and  eroded  by  the  continual  frettings  and  buf- 
fetings  of  the  insulting  billows,  which  effect 
their  work  of  disintegration  not  so  much  by 
their  advancing  as  by  their  retiring  waters, 
which  every  time  on  rolling  backwards  remove 
seaward  a  portion  of  the  rock's  solid  substance, 
and  build  up  continents  elsewhere ;  all  which 
process  forcibly  reminds  the  susceptible  student, 
as  he  gazes  on  and  ponders  it  well,  of  the  dregs 
of  some  wasting  disease,  which  leaves  the  subject 
of  it  weak  and  shorn  of  strength  and  substance, 
and  that  for  a  long  time,  till  health  and  re- 
^  appetite  for  food,  derived  ^m  without, 


again  build  up  and  restore  his  emaciated  form 
to  its  pristine  condition. 

As  I  gazed  on  this  scene,  wonder  {^w  con- 
tinually "fancy  free,"  and  care  was  1^  tohofer 
over  the  careworn  city  in  the  distance,  like  the 
cloud  of  smoke  from  its  many  chimneys. 

Our  thoughts  are  naturally  elevated  at  the 
sight  of  sublime  objects,  and  that  in  an  especial 
manner  as  we  wander  and  linger  by  the  streanu 
of  ocean.  There  is  something  in  the  invigo- 
rating air,  in  connexion  with  other  exciting 
I  causes,  which  stirs  the  thinking  and  imaginative 
faculty  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
restless  spirit  of  a  man  does  in  slumbering  oi 
the  bed,  and  this  keeps  its  duller  companiiiB, 
the  flesh,  in  abeyance.  The  fancy  accordingly 
takes  to  itself  wings,  and  nothing  will  do  biU 
it  must  soar ;  and  what  Cicero  says  of  night- 
dreams,  as  proving  man's  divine  origin,  we 
might  also  extend  to  day-dreams,  or  those 
flights  and  excursions  which  the  soul  tskei 
under  favourable  circumstances. 

No  object,  perhaps,  in  the  wide  creation,  the 
vault  of  heaven  excepted,  fills  the  mind  with 
such  absorbing  impressions  as  the  circomflaenl 
ocean:  encircling  the  earth  with  its  crysUl 
belt  of  waters  as  with  swaddling  bands,  nooiifik- 
ing  all  the  portions  of  emerged  land  with 
watery  treasures  of  fattening  showers ;  i>onring 
out  its  number  without  number  numberless 
of  finny  and  other  tribes,  to  feed  man,  fowl,  and 
beast ;  equalizing  heat,  and  regenerating  the 
atmosphere,  by  causing  healthful  currents  in 
the  sky;  a  vast  household  or  workshop,  in 
which  the  Almighty,  by  means  of  the  monad 
and  zoophyte,  as  well  as  by  leviathan,  effect! 
the  purposes  of  benevolence ;  on  whose  bottom 
He  lays  down  the  continents  and  lands  of  a 
future  age,  with  more  certainty  and  effect  thsn 
the  Atlantic  cables  of  puny  and  erring  mortals 
are  doled  out  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  com- 
munication and  keep  up  a  correspondence 
between  two  worlds.    He  needs  no  such  tde- 
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grains  and  intelligencers^  for  His  eye  surveys 
immensity  at  a  glance,  and  takes  in  at  the 
same  moment  all  the  deep  places  of  His  do- 
minions. The  hollow  of  His  hand  contains 
the  vasty  deep,  which  with  Bridrean  arms 
extends  to  the  poles  on  the  one  hand,  and  joins 
the  east  to  the  far  west  on  the  other. 

How  exquisite  are  the  amenities  of  seaside 
studies !  What  a  vast  volume  here  lies  un- 
rolled !  which  no  time-circles  with  all  their 
discoveries  will  ever  he  able  fully  to  Unfold. 
Every  student  is  invited  to  come  and  appro- 
priate what  he  can ;  the  only  purchase-money 
required  is  close  and  persevering  attention,  and 
industrious  research.  Though  a  man  may  not 
possess  an  inch  of  land  which  he  can  call  his 
own,  in  the  world's  phraseology — still,  in  very 
deed,  looking  at  nature  in  the  spirit  of  true 
discipleship,  with  a  sanctified  heart  and  an 
enlightened  mind,  he 

"  To  whom  neither  lands  nor  mansions  belong, 
Nooght  but  the  sweet  notes  of  creation's  song, 
Which  ever  stream  from  the  spheres,  earth,  and 

sea, 
Can  say,  in  fact,  Thou  belongest  to  me." 

As  our  object  is  to  touch,  not  so  much  on  the 
domains  of  geology  and  zoology,  as  on  those  of 
botany,  permit  me,  after  having  made  search 
for  a  tiny  lake  or  pool  which  contains  the 
particular  weed  I  had  previously  painted  on 
my  retina,  to  conduct  you  at  once,  in  imagi- 
nation, to  this  well  of  pure  and  still  water— a 
fairy  world  or  miniature  ocean,  as  capable  of 
maintaining  itself  pure  and  in  health  when 
deserted  by  the  tide  as  any  marine  scene  or 
grove  of  ocean,  of  whatever  extent,  which  you 
may  descry,  as  your  boat  glides  over  masses  of 
vegetation  grouped  in  graceful  forms,  and  in- 
termingling their  fronds  together,  like  the  fond 
and  friendly  branches  of  the  trees  of  a  forest — 
the  weak  clinging  liana- like  to  the  strong  for 
support. 

Having  found,  then,  just  such  a  little  ocean 
and  scene  of  busy  activity,  happiness,  and 
mercy,  as  I  had  anticipated,  lean  with  me  for 
a  little,  with  a  willing  spirit,  over  the  clear  and 
calm  surface  of  the  glassy  pool,  while  the  hoarse 
waves  are  making  music,  the  sea-mews  scream- 
ing to  one  another  in  notes  responsive  to  the 
rolling  tide  as  it  breaks  by  the  shore,  and  all  | 
sights  and  sounds  are  conspiring  to  fit  the 
mind  for  receiving  the  slightest  impression  and 
appeals. 

One  thing  that  strikes  us  here,  as  in  every 
other  department  of  nature's  household,  is  that 


there  is  a  fitness  of  the  objects  to  the  place 
and  of  the  place  to  the  objects ;  for 

"  Nothing  in  this  world  is  single ; 
All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle." 

Ton  observe  our  salt  lake  is  fringed  and 
paved  with  Chlorosperms  or  green  seaweeds, 
such  as  the  Enteromorphas  and  Confervas, 
with  Ectocarpus,  as  Melanosperm,  or  brown 
seaweed,  with  its  woolly  fronds  and  lanceolate 
pods,  and  with  the  jointed  Corcdlina  officinalis, 
principally  composed  of  lime,  which  it  abstracts 
from  the  waters.  All  these  are  the  great 
system  of  lungs  in  this  little  watery  world, 
continually  plying  their  life-giving  fans,  gene- 
rating oxygen,  and  maintaining,  or  rather  re- 
storing, the  balance  which  animals  disturb  by 
evolving  carbon.  This  they  greedily  absorb, 
and  a  recompense  is  made;  each  gives  and 
receives  in  turn ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
health  and  enjoyment  is  ensured  to  every 
member  of  this  conmiunity. 

See,  there  goes  the  Rockling  (Motella),  a 
little  fish ;  you  notice  that  both  jaws  are  fur- 
nished with  filaments  or  feelers,  which  give 
him  the  necessary  information  which  his  way 
of  life  requires.  There,  too,  is  the  Sea  Anemone, 
or  the  Actinia  Mesemhryanthemum,  with  his 
flowery  arms  retracted  within  the  oral  orifice. 
That  creature,  resembling  in  some  respects  the 
Woodlouse,  or  Oniscus,  or  rather  the  shield  of 
the  Tortoise,  is  the  Chiton,  a  great  puzzle  to 
the  naturalist.  Some  regard  it  as  an  Anne- 
lidan,  while  others  take  it  for  a  Gasteropod. 
There,  besides,  is  the  little  Winkle  (LiMorina 
littoralis),  a  vegetable  feeder,  which  browses  on 
the  thriving  pastures  beside  the  still  waters. 
As  long  as  the  sea  remaineth,  its  food  and  that 
of  its  successors  shall  not  cease.  Yonder  under 
the  little  shelf  on  the  opposite  side  is  the 
stealthy  Shore  Crab,  the  Carcinus  mcsnaa,  who 

"  Under  rocks  his  food 
In  jointed  armour  waits  ** 

We  will  turn  him  out  that  he  may  display 
some  of  his  tendencies.  He  is  a  voracious 
feeder  on  carrion ;  fresh  or  decayed,  it  makes 
no  difference.  In  fact,  he  is  part  of  a  vigilant 
police  or  set  of  scavengers,  whose  rounds  are 
bounded  by  the  littoral  zone ;  there  he  patrols 
continually,  and  clears  away  offal  or  offensive 
animal  matter.  You  poiceivethat  he  walks  on 
his  eight'  toes  in  a  sidelong  manner ;  this  is 
owing  to  the  muscles  which  work  the    legs 
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drawing  in  that  direction ;  so  that  he  makes, 
as  you  see,  a  very  funny  and  odd  appearance. 
Being  a  very  pugnacious  fellow,  he  at  once 
accepts  my  challenge,  for  he  considers  me  as 
an  enemy  obtruding  on  his  privacy,  and  puts 
himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  by  rearing  his 
claws  or  nippers,  a  kind  of  hand  which  conveys 
food  to  the  mouth  in  the  act  of  eating.  When 
his  nippers  are  so  brandished,  they  give  one  a 
good  idea  of  an  eagle  either  standing  over  the 
prey,  or  screaming  from  the  rock  in  the  height 
of  bis  pride. 

A  great  many  germs  of  animals  and  plants, 
invisible  to  tlie  naked  eye,  must  be  floating  in 
this  little  world  of  waters,  about  to  begin  their 
development;  many  small  worms  and  crusta- 
ceans, also  dependent  on  the  seaweeds  for 
supplies;  but  as  these  are  not  our  immediate 
concern,  they  must  be  passed  over  with  a  bare 
mention  ;  and  we  now  hasten  to  what  all  this 
time  has  held  a  chief  place  in  our  regard — viz., 
to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Feathery  Bryopsis. 
I  would,  therefore,  crave  your  attention  a  little 
longer,  in  eye  and  ear,  while  I  endeavour  to 
catch  up  as  much  as  possible  of  the  fascinations 
that  hover  about  this  feather-moss-to-the-sight, 
and  direct  my  speech  to  the  xjueen  of  the  pool. 

Exquisitely  delicate  plant,  firmly  grasping 
the  rock  and  other  plants  to  ensure  stability — 
dweller  in  the  enchanting  rocky  nook !  thy 
home  truly  is  the  munition  of  rocks,  since  thou 
art  fenced  all  round  with  stony  battlements  : 

"  An  elfin  pool  so  sheltered  that  its  rest 
No  winds  disturb ;  the  mirror  of  whose  breast 
As  smooth,  as  clear,  save  where  with  dimples  small 
A  fly  may  settle  or  a  blossom  fall." 

Flora  has  lavished  a  peculiar  gi-aoe  on  thee, 
although  she  knew  thou  wert  destined  to  occupy 
a  humble  rank  among  plants,  and  a  place  as 
often  removed  from  the  intrusive  gaze  of  men 
as  exposed  to  it.  Thy  wing-like  arms  form  a 
beautifully  delicate  gi'cen  feather,  or,  if  you 
will,  a  minute  fern  or  acacia,  which,  when 
spread  out  on  the  watery  element,  are  very  im- 
posing indeed — a  rich  festoon  of  waving  plumes, 
which  to  the  eye  of  taste  suggest  many  fine 
thoughts,  and  feed  our  tender  emotions  with 
that  light  yet  substantial  and  satisfying  food 
which  is  congenial  to  their  peculiar  likings 
and  desires.  Thy  form  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  like  that  of  birds  in  their  aerial  dwelling, 
is  "  all  symmetry,"  and  thy  motions,  like  theii-s, 
"  all  grace."  So  that,  with  these  attractions  of 
form  and  gesture,  thou  canst  in  thj  humble 
■gbff^  in  point  of  elegance  and  attractiveness 


of  foi*m  and  delicacy,  challenge  the  stately  and 
elegant  palm — the  birch,  that  lady  of  northern 
lands,  with  her  much- vaunted  and  flowing 
tresses — the  graceful  ferns  and  thread-like 
mosses,  those  mim'ature  representations  of 
higher  grades  of  vegetable  development. 

All  this  sportiveness,  elegance,  and  luxuri- 
ance in  form  seem  included  in  thy  very  name, 
Bryopsis.  When  the  water  where  thou 
dweUest  is  stirred,  thou  wavest  as  gracefully 
as  any  tree  in  the  forest  or  flower  on  the 
parterre  ever  did,  when  it  nodded  and  did 
obeisance  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Thy  whole 
framework  and  deportment  is  entirely  free 
from  coarseness,  artificial  restraint,  and  con- 
sequent stiflhess,  which  are  so  ofifensive  to  every 
eye  that  is  accustomed  to  behold  simple  nature 
apart  from  the  embellishments  of  art.  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  that,  from  a  general  survey  of 
creation,  the  Divine  Contriver  haa  striven,  and 
still  strives,  to  bestow  the  more  abundant 
honour  and  comeliness  on  what  are  called  low 
forms  of  organisation,  and  that  as  if  to  com- 
pensate for  degradation.  However  this  may 
be,  certain  it  is  He  appoints  them  services  in 
the  aggregate  most  important  and  indis- 
pensable, making  them  pillars  upon  which  He 
sets  the  world.  , 

In  every  sense  of  the  term  thou  art  "  unaf- 
fectedly delicate  ;'*  for  thy  nature  is  reduced 
to  such  simplicity,  that  those  skilled  in  crea- 
ture-forms know  not  well  where  to  place  thee. 
Thy  nature,  like  that  of  everything  simple,  ia 
hard  to  define.  Thou  standest  on  a  debateable 
territory,  looking,  like  another  Janus,  two 
ways ;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  get  a  front,  direct,  or  distinct  view  or  con- 
ception of  thee.  We  would  fain  study  and 
make  an  intimate  aicquaintance  with  thee ;  but 
we  are  unable  to  do  this  as  we  would  wish,  on 
account  of  thy  retiring  habits  as  it  were  for- 
bidding us.  We  cannot  go  the  length  of 
strictly  saying  that  thou  art  of  a  forbidding 
aspect — that  would  be  giving  the  lie  to  all 
the  eulogies  we  have  .spoken.  Thou  wearest 
charms  of  no  common  order,  as  all  that  ever 
beheld  thee  aright  and  with  an  intelligent  eye 
are  ready  to  admit.  Though  much  about  thee 
is  hard  to  be  understood,  still  there  is  enough 
that  is  sufficiently  plain,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  have  not  seen  or  examined  thee,  we 
will  notice. 

Let  us  question  thy  form  a  little  more 
closely.  Why,  thou  art  nothing  but  a  series 
of  tubes  or  elongated  cells,  formed  one  after 
another  by  the  great  law  of  alternation,  each 
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representing  part  of  a  branch  decreasing  up- 
wards. Then  what  is  thy  substance  ?  Nothing 
but  a  delicate  film,  penraded  by  a  fine  green 
and  minutely  granuliform  fluid;  upon  which 
slender  foundation  the  whole  stability  and  per- 
petuity of  thy  race  in  all  time  coming  depends. 
Each  of  thy  pinnules,  alternately  arranged,  re- 
presents a  cell  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  a  tube, 
as  just  said. 

By  this  peculiarity  of  the  repetition  of  parts, 
and  the  repetition  of  lateral  branches,  lesser 
ones  being  continually  formed,  thy  contour  is 
•tamped,  and  comes  out  triangular  or  pyra- 
midal; so  that,  by  thy  general  outline  and 
mode  of  growth,  in  particular,  thou  givest 
countenance  to  the  doctrine  that  every  plant 
from  the  lowest  unto  the  highest,  is  a  series  of 
repetitions  of  the  primary  individual  contained 
in  the  embryo — in  other  words,  a  multitude  of 
individuab  congregated  on  a  common,  stalk  or 
trunk.  By  this  arrangement,  farther,  we  see 
that  glimpses  and  shadows  of  things  to  come 
are  everywhere  seen  in  nature  as  well  as  in 
grace;  that,  in  a  sense,  complexity  exists — 
that  is,  is  foreshadowed  in  simplicity,  and  pre- 
pares the  way  for  it. 

Again,  thou  lendest  aid  to  the  adjustment ' 
principle  of  turning  evil  into  good.  Not  only 
are  Chlorosperms,  of  which  thou  art  one,  the 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  they  are  bene- 
ficial also,  like  earth's  green  livery,  in  sheltering 
animal  races,  and  of  charming  aU  that  live  with 
that  welcome  green  colour  which  fills  man  with 
poetry  every  Spring,  and  inspires  the  feathered 
songsters  with  a  fuller  tide  of  music,  and  works,  - 
by  its  irresistible  and  -stirring  allurements, 
such  wonders  that  "  the  dullest  wight  becomes 
a  Shakspeare."  We  may  consider  that  the 
mute  fishes,  and  aU  the  other  tribes  gifted  with 
sight,  fellow- commoners  with  thee,  are  in  some 
way  or  other  delighted  with  the  sight  of  thy 
green  and  flowing  tresses. 

What  a  life  of  calm  thine  is !  Sheltered  with 
the  rock  around,  and  firmly  rooted  to  it  below, 
thou  canst  not  be  much,  if  at  all,  hurt  by  the 
breakers  setting  in  from  the  open  sea,  and 
causing  the  whole  line  of  ooast  to  rebellow  with 


their  furious  voices.  It  is  only  at  the  surface 
that  tumults  exist.  The  deep  thinker,  like  the 
deep  sea  and  eth^,  is  serene  and  calm  when 
the  shallow  and  superficial  man  frets  and 
foams  and  rages. . 

"  The  water  is  calm  and  still  below, 

For  the  winds  and  waves  are  absent  there, 
And  the  sands  are  light,  as  the  sands  that  glow 

In  the  motionless  fields  of  the  upper  air ; 
And  life  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms 

Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone. 
And  is  safe  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of  storms 

Has  made  the  top  of  the  waves  his  own." 

PERCnrAL. 

live  on,  then,  tender  plant,  and  fulfil  thy 
Creator's  intentions.  Long  will  be  the  remem- 
brance of  the  happy  moments  spent  with 
thee,  and  of  that  purifying  and  exalting  con- 
verse which  results  fix)m  the  contemplation  of 
objects  so  fair,  so  simple. 

Let  us  make  but  one  reflection  from  what 
has  been  said.  If  <a  plant  so  low  in  degree  as 
that  which  we  have  glanced  at  is  not  forgotten 
.of  God,  but  is  the  object  of  Hia  special  regard 
and  one  of  His  ministers — ^that  GU>d 

**  To  us  in-visible,  yet  dimly  seen 
In  these  His  lowest  works," 

but  who  "shines  brightest  in  His  book," — 
then  we  are  without  excuse  if  we  either  neglect 
or  despise  the  one  or  the  other  means  of  in- 
struction which  He  has  placed  at  our  disposal. 
And  if  the  equilibrium  of  the  universe,  as  has 
been  said,  is  maintained  by  the  infusory  ani- 
malcule, and  the  smallest  concerns  on  earth 
are  linked  with  the  grandest  astronomical 
phenomena;  or,  as  another  has  said,  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer  on  a  rock  of  earth  vibrates 
to  the  moon';  then  nothing  is  unimportant — as 
some  men  coimt  unimportance — but  every- 
thing, even  the  least,  is  part  of  a  great  system, 
and  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  universe 
at  large. 

"  From  Xature*8  chain,  whatever  link  you  strike. 
Tenth  or  ten-thousandth,  breaks  tha  chain  alike." 

Fops. 
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Daylight  o'er  the  Sea. 

^  H,  joy  that  fills  all  heaven  with  rest ! 

Oh,  love,  beneath  whose  eye 
The  sore  in  spirit  and  distrest 

Have  felt  their  sorrows  die ; 
Why  linger,  Lord,  thy  feet  so  long 

Upon  this  ocean  dark. 
Whilst  storms,  alas !  of  sorrow,  throng 

To  swamp  my  powerless  bark  P 

But  fragments  of  the  sail  remain 

Upon  the  shattered  mast, 
And  feebly  in  the  rocking  main 

The  failing  oar  is  cast ; 
And  as  upon  the  waves  I  rise, 

I  look  for  morning*  s  beam. 
But  only  o*6r  the  murky  skies 

Is  seen  the  lightning's  gleam. 

Oh,  languid  drops  the  heavy  arm, 

Though  deadlier  than  before 
•The  torrent  billows  roll  in  storm. 

And  dash  the  vessel  o*cr : 
And  I  must  perish  far  from  home 

Unless  Thou  rescue  me : 
Hear,  hear  my  cry !  Come,  Saviour,  come! 

Bring  daylight  o'er  the  sea. 
Malini  Zee,  Halop,  F.  W.  Baoo. 


Thou  canst  meet  thy  buiied  one 

With  this  blest  assurance ; 

Till  life's  work  is  nobly  done, 

.  Bear  with  meek  enduranoe. 

God  hath  never  been  •unkind ; 

Keep  this  truth  before  thee. 
Lo !  yon  cloud  is  silver  lined, 

Though  it  £h)wneth  o*er  thee. 
Meet  thine  husband  with  a  smile, 

Calm  amid  thy  sorrows ; 
So  shalt  thou  theVdng  beguile 

From  Grief's  poisoned  arrows. 

Mb8.  S.  Taylor  Gbi 


Meet  thy  Husband  with  a  Smile. 

|££T  thy  husband  with  a  smile, 

Anxious  wife  and  tearful ; 
Let  thy  sorrows  rest  awhile. 

Let  his  home  be  cheerful. 
Out  amid  the  busy  world 

Cares  have  hotly  pressed  him ; 
Let  his  spirit's  wing  be  furled 

Where  thy  love  has  blessed  him. 

Tell  him  not  how  borrowed  ills 

Poison  all  thy  gladness ; 
Fancy's  phantom  j)leasure  kills, 

Shrouding  it  with  sadness. 
Wreathe  with  smiles  the  knotted  brow, 

As  when  skies  were  sunny ; 
From  the  bitter  Marah  bough, 

Thou  canst  gather  honey. 

With  the  love  of  early  years 

Greet  the  weary  comer ; 
Let  him  feci  affection's  rays 

On  his  heart  like  summer. 
Shadows  from  a  little  tomb. 

On  the  hearthstone  lying. 
Give  to  brows  sepulchrttl  eloom, 

Lips,  the  breaUi  of  sighmg. 

For  thy  many  blessings  left, 

Chant  a  glad  thanksgiving ; 
Though  of  one  dear  hope  bcoreft. 

Dying  is  but  living ; 


The  Words  of  Jesns. 


"  My  sheep  hear  my  voice." — St.  John 

TRANGE  voices  mingle  round  us ;  tl 
din 
Is  never  silent.     Words  are  h 

words, 
And  sounds  on  sounds,  like  the  fi 
of  swords 
In  a  wild  battle ;  and  the  cries  of  si 
Are  mingled  with  the  bitter  wail  ( 
We  hear  but  echoes  of  the  angels'  u 
Its  music  is  forgotten ;  tis  so  long. 
Since  man  in  Eden  joined  the  heavenly  stn 
But  yet  one  voice  we  know.     *Mid  the  rud< 
And  tumult  of  the  world,  so  strange  and  m 
Its  loved,  familiar  tones  can  make  us  glad : 
And  when,  in  death,  all  other  sounds  are  still- 
The  waH  of  grief,  the  dang  of  earthly  joys- 
With  perfect  melody  that  voice  our  souls  shaU 

A.H.P. 


The  Bights  of  Woman. 

iHE  rights  of  Woman !    What  are  tltf 
'  The  right  to  labour  and  to  pray; 
The  right  to  watch  while  others  dee} 
The  right  o'er  others*  woes  to  weep ; 
The  right  to  succour  in  distress; 
The  right,  when  others  curse,  to  blea 
The  right  to  love  when  othersi scorn; 
The  right  to  comfort  all  who  mourn; 
The  right  to  shed  new  joy  on  earth ; 
The  right  to  feel  the  soul's  high  woil 
The  right  to  lead  the  soul  to  God, 
Along  the  path  her  Saviour  trod— 
The  path  of  meekness  and  of  love; 
The  path  of  failii  that  leads  above 
The  path  of  patience  under  wrong , 
The  path  in  which  the  weak  mow  si 
Such  woman's  rights,  and  God  will ' 
And  crown  their  ^^^f^mpion  with  nio 


BY  AUNT  MEECY  AND  UNCLE  CHEERFUL. 


^ILL  our  nieces  and  nepliews 
bear  in  mind  that  we  look  for 
original  definitions,  &c.  "We 
want  them  to  be  "  thinkers," 
not "  copyists." 
In  future,  Solutions,  Answers, 
>e  sent,  bj  the  20th  of  the  same 
,ch  the  Enigmas,  Ac,  are  published, 
3rcy  and  Uncle  Cheerful,"  care  of 
Worcester,  Our  young  friends  will 
Ilia  change. 


LNAGBAHSp  &c.,  FOB  MENTAL 
EXEBOISE. 


constantly  we're  in  the  mire, 
e  and  sparkle  with  on r  fire ; 
he  Terb  "  to  speak  "  we  need, 
no  words  from  ua  proceed ; 
ils  of  the  Inquisition 
30  well  our  awful  mission. 

they  call  "  the  good  old  days," 
onesses  won  high  praise ; 
business  to  convey 
sts,  and  chattels  day  by  day ; 
n  bear  us  near  your  heart, 
lid  be  loath  from  us  to  part. 

f  insects,  most  minute, 
rom  us  a  name  to  suit ; 
ce  we  used  to  condescend 
n  cookery  to  lend. 
8  the  yessel  in  its  course, 
tiply  man's  puny  force. 

Fanny  R.  H. 

n. 

•y  vapour. 
>rew  measure, 
r  boat, 
och. 


and  finals  name  two  poets. 

E.J. 

in. 


man  painter, 
dons  stone, 
brated  navigator. 


4.  One  of  the  divisions  of  British  Guiana. 

5.  A  river  in  Russia  in  Asia. 

6.  A  Roman  Emperor. 

7.  A  battle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

8.  A  seaport  in  Flanders. 

9.  An  Italian  poet. 

10.  An  English  county. 

11.  A  Dutch  Divine. 

12.  One  of  the  United  States. 

13.  An  Egyptian  Mathematician. 

14.  The  nephew  of  Charles  I. 

The  initials  form  a  motto. 

SiLYIA. 
IV. 

Mj  first  is  a  Latin  preposition. 

My  second  is  a  touchstone. 

My  third  is  an  insect. 
My  whole's  a  name  our  sturdy  sires  obtained. 
And  ours  is  now,  which  erst  they  nobly  gained. 

S.  0.  D. 

V. 
A  HIDDEN  PBOVEBB. 

The  words  of  a  well-known  proverb  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  lines,  one  in  each  line,- 
and  in  their  proper  order.  Select  the  seven 
words  which  form  the  proverb,  and  write  seven 
other  lines  of  poetry,  embodying .  them  in  a 
similar  manner. 

How  life  speeds  on !  Yet  time  doth  steal  away 
With  silent  tread,  and  day  doth  follow  day. 
Like  waves  in  ocean's  tide,  ebb  scarcely  seen. 
Unless  we  wait,  and  mark  where  it  hath  been. 
Let  us  be  earnest,  for  the  joys  of  heaven 
Hang  on  this  fleeting  life— no  other  shall  be 

gfiven — 
And  iban,  to  gain  the  crown,  for  victory  must 

have  striven. 

Stella. 


DEFINITION. 


"  Meditation.' 


ANSWERS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 
(See  page  331.) 


Arch. 

1.   fifaU. 
6.  Q — uebeo. 


!.    Thistltf.      8.   Poll     4.   Jmo. 
6.  Xeicester.    7.  Sea-weed. 
St.  Paul's.    De.  Colbt. 
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III. 


1.  Bealhec.     2.  Betiaa.    3.  J^thiqp.    4.  ^a- 
poK.    6.  Net    6.  ITrbino.    7.  SanL 

BBENKX78.    Capitol. 


Horse-man. 


IV. 


V. 


Let  the  ttnderstanding  always  overbalance 
impulse,  for  impulse  apart  from  forethought 
may  ot?er whelm  us  with  great  difficulty  Joined 
wUn  remorse. 

VI. 

Tremendous.    Stupendous.    Hazardous. 
Trawspositions. 

AsTBONOMEBS. — 1.  Galileo.    2.  Copernicus. 
8.  Tycho  Brahe. 
HiSTOBiANS.  —  1.    Alison.     2.    BoUin.     8. 

Froissart. 

WOBD  PT7ZZLB. 

ELLEN  ELLEN 

LOU  I E  LEAVE 

LUNGS  LACES 

EIGHT  EVENT 

NESTS  NESTS 

X.  T.  Z.,  AawES,  Nellie,  M.  P.,  J.  C, 
B.  B.  B.,  T.  T.  T.,  Fish,  Gipsbt,  William  T., 
Iota,  and  many  others. 

DEFINITIONS. 
Prudence : — 

"  The  ballast  of  the  ship,  in  which  Hopt»  sets 
the  sails,  and  Judgment  is  the  'man  at  the 
wheel.' " — Stella. 

"  Wisdom  in  action."— Annie  R.  S. 

"True  coin  of  the  kingdom,  but  often  de- 
based with  earth's  alloy." — Bebecca. 

"  A  twice-turned  dress,  hut  a  happy  home." 

J.  F.  V. 

"  The  fruit  of  experience,  which  appears  not 
till  the  autumn,  and  ripens  not  till  the  winter 
of  life."— F.  P. 

"  One  who  always  *  looks  before  he  leaps,' 
'thinks  twice  before  he  speaks  once,'  'counts 
ten  when  angry,'  'takes  a  stitch  in  time  to 
save  nine,'  and  'makes  hay  whilst  the  sun 
shines." — Stella. 

"  The  twin-sister  of  discretion."— E.  B.  B. 


"  The  true  Court  of  Exchequer."- 

"  The  good  housekeeper." 

AuaEB  and 

"  The  pioneer  of  success." — Steli 

"  A  vigilant  sentinel." — Annie  B 

"  Rerum  expetendarum  fugiei 
scientia." — (Cicero.) 

"  The  proper  ballast  for  enthuaias 

r 

"  A.  sn^  talker,  but  a  great  doer. 
"  The  ant  gathering  in  her  winter 

"  Matthew  vi.  19,  20."— Lily. 

"A  shield,  a  crown,  a  jewel  rare; 

Make  it  thine  own,  O  youth ! 
No  chaplet  canst  thou  weave  moi 

Than  prudence  twined  with  tn 

B 

"A  desideratum  for  young  housek 

Ann 

"  Wisdom  applied  to  practice." — ( 
Anon,  az 

"  A  fair  garb  under  which  selfisl 
times  seeks  to  hide  her  hideous  fcati 

] 

"  Energy's  needed  drag." — ^Lilia 

"  The  housewife's  needle,  which  s! 
the  *  stitch  in  time.'  "—A.  P.  W. 

"  A  narrow  path  that  gradually  ^ 
it  becomes  the  highroad  of  indepen 

"  The  mariner's  compass— tlie  saf  < 
of  the  laden  vessel  and  the  lighi 
barque."— R.  B.  H. 

"  The  veil  with  which  the  covetoii 
idolatry  of  mammon." — E.  B.  C. 

"  Mental  scales  balancing  means  i 

"  A  beacon-light  that  has  saved 
being  wrecked  on  the  rook  of  extra 

"A  cistern-plug  that  keeps  ino 
penditure  on  a  level."— F.  J.  B. 


©IB  gom^  Sitrarj. 


The  Test  of  Trttth.  By  Maay  Jane 
Graham.    London :  S.  W.  Partridge. 

A  book  wliich  will  be  nsefhl  to  sincere  doubters 
— doubters  who  really  desire  to  find  out  the 
truth.  Some  expressions  we  might  wish  to 
(malifj;  but  the  argument  is  well  put :  "Bring 
tlie  Scriptures  to  this  touchstone  of  truth, 
'  Aslc  and  it  shall  be  given  you.'  The  God  who 
answers  prayer,  let  Him  be  God."  The  two 
cautions  at  the  dose  of  the  argument  are  very 
important :  *'  1.  You  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
convincing  answer  to  your  prayers;  but  you 
have  no  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  miracti- 
Iot«."  "  2.  I  would  caution  you  not  to  expect 
an  immediate  answer  to  your  prayers."  We 
quote  a  few  remarks  appended  to  the  latter 
caution ; — 

**  "We  may  gather,  from  the  analogy  of  Grod's  dealing 
with  us  in  temporal  thing?,  some  idea  of  what  we  are 
to  expect  from  Him  in  spiritual  things.  Every  process 
in  the  work  of  nature,  and  in  the  development  of  the 
mind,  is  carried  on  by  slow  and  sometimes  impercep- 
tible degrees.  We  sow  our  seed,  but  we  must  wait 
with  patience  till  His  sun  and  His  rain  have  brought 
it  to  perfection.  Yet  we  do  not  the  less  confidently 
expect  an  abundant  crop  because  we  know  that  it  will 
not  spring  up  in  a  single  night.  Again,  in  acquiring 
any  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  how  many  tedious  pro- 
cesses we  have  to  pass  through.  Yet  we  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  throw  them  aside  in  despair  because' we 
cannot  master  them  in  a  few  hours.  And  reasoning 
from  analogy,  we  have  no  ground  to  expect  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  will  be  the  growth  of  an  hour.  God 
has  nownere  promised  to  answer  us  so  suddenly.  But 
He  will  not  keep  us  waiting  without  bestowing  on  us 
60  much  light  and  strength  as  will  encourage  us  to 
persevere.  *  Oh,  tarry,  then,  the  I^ord's  leisure  ;  be 
strong,  and  He  shall  comfort  thine  heart ;  wait,  I  say, 
upon  the  Lord.*  " 

Perhaps  the  caution  thus  commented  upon 
would  be  better  expressed  by  a  slight  addition: 
"  Do  not  expect  an  immediate  answer  to  your 
prayers  in  your  way.**  We  believe  the  answer 
18  immediate,  but  it  is  given  in  Ood's  way ;  and 
ia-Hi8  way,  "the  best  answer  to  the  best  prayer 
may  be,  wait"  It  is  well  to  remember,  too, 
that  there  is  another  '*  touchstone  of  truth  " 
beside  the  touchstone  of  prayer.  "  Whosoever 
will  do  the  vnU  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  of  God." 

Self-made  Men.  By  William  Anderson. 
Second  Edition.    London  :  John  Snow. 

We  are  slad  to  welcome  a  second  edition  of 
this  valuable  work,  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  Mr.  Binney's  remark,  quoted  in  the 
title-page,  explains  the  sense  in  which  the 
author  speaks  of  the  heroes  of  the  book  as 


"Self-made**: — " tfnquestionably,  the  greatest 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  a  man  is  that  he  had 
no  father ;  that  he  sprang  fi'om  nothing,  and 
made  himself;  that  he  was  bom  mud«  and  died 
marble."  But  even  Mr.  Binney's  meaning 
might  be  misunderstood,  and  we  wish  the  book 
had  a  better  title.    It  is  admirably  written. 

Le  Petit  Pr^cepti^urj  or.  First  Step  to 
French  Conversation.  By  F.  Grandineau,  late 
French  Master  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  London  :  Jackson,  Walford, 
and  Hodder. 

The  thii*ty-fir8t  edition  bespeaks  the  value  of 
this  elementary  book. 

The  Motheb's  Makual  for  the  Training  of 
her  Children.  By  Mrs.  Reed.  London  j 
Jarrold  and  Sons. 

A  book  which  we  can  thoroughly  recommend. 
Mrs.  Heed  writes  with  the  authority  of  expe- 
rience, and  in  a  spirit  of  affectionate  sympauiy 
with  those  for  whom  she  writes.  She  under- 
stands the  importance  of  presenting  practical 
piety  to  the  young  in  its  winning  and  Scriptural 
form,  as  "  the  way  of  pleasantness  "  and  "  the 
path  of  peace."  Our  readers  will  judge  of  the 
work  from  an  extract. 

COMMON   ERRORS   INTO   WHICH   PARENTS  ASS   FRONB 
XO   FALL. 

"  I.  Not  regarding  the  supreme  claim  of  God  upon 
ourselves  and  our  offspring. 

They  ore  His  property,  and  only  lent  to  us  that 
we  may  train  them  for  Him.  This  point  must  be 
fixed  in  the  mind :  then,  with  Manoah  and  his  wife,  we 
shall  inquire  of  Him  how  the  child  is  to  be  trained, 
and  not  be  governed  by  our  own  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness. 

II.  Not  seeking  sufficiently  that  preparation  for  our 
important  and  arduous  work  which  it  requires. 

To  construct  a  building,  to  train  a  plant,  to  make  a 
dress  or  a  piece  of  furniture,  wte  senre  an  apprentice^ 
ship;  to  train  an  immortal  soul  for  Goi  and  for 
eternity,  we  are  satisfied  to  pick  up  our  knowledge  as 
we  can,  and  to  rely  upon  the  moment.  A  child  is  a 
complex  being — body,  soul,  spirit.  Great  variety  of 
treatment,  too,  is  required.  Who  would  trust  the 
health  of  the  body  to  an  ignorant  doctor,  a  selfish  or 
careless  niu^e  ?  What,  Qien,  shall  we  say  to  an 
ignorant  and  incompetent  mother  P 

III.  Relying  too  much  on  our  own  efforts,  and  not 
recognizing,  as  we  should  do,  the  necessity  of  Divine 
influence  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

Our  children  are  depraved — we  must  bring  them  to 
Jesua.  This  should  be  our  first  and  imremittin^  con- 
cern. Without  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  m  the 
heart,  nothing  can  succeed.  They  may  be  learned,  ac- 
complished, honourable,  and  agreeable  amongst  men, 
but  what  of  this,  if  they  have  not  '  holiness  to  the 
Lord '  inscribed  upon  them  P 
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lY.  Adopting  too  hastily  the  opinions  of  others, 
without  carefiuly  examining  them  by  the  Word  of 
God. 

How   is    this?      Because   we  are  not   sufficiently 

governed  ourselves  by  one  prevailing  principle,  and 
ave  not  recurrence  to  the  Divine  rule  for  our  daily 
government.  We  do  not  think  enough,  meditate 
enough,  and  we  do  not  follow  out  our  convictions  as 
we  should ;  therefore  our  understandings  are  often 
darkened  instead  of  being  enlightened  and  free. 

V.  Relying  too  much  on  mere  verbal  instruction, 
and  not  looking  enough  to  example  and  the  education 
of  circumstances. 

VI.  Devolving  more  on  others  than  we  should, 
and  thereby  trying  to  relieve  ourselves  of  a  duty  which 
others  cannot  well  perform. 

VII.  Want  of  agreement  between  parents,  and  allow* 
ing  children  to  see  this. 

VIII.  Not  attaching  sufficient  importance  to  the 
opening  years  of  life — *  C^est  le  premier  paa  qui  eoute.* 

IX.  Capriciousness  and  irregularity  of  treatment, 
or  what  may  be  called  training  by  fits  and  starts. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  gardener  who  did  this  ? 

X.  Making  children  too  prominent. 

XI.  Partiality,  over-strictness,  and  over-indul- 
gence. 

Love  of  ease  and  mere  animal  affection  often  leads 
to  spoiling  children.  We  are  to  govern,  not  for  our 
own  pleasure,  but  for  a  much  higher  and  nobler  end. 
The  authority  delegated  to  us  is  a  sacred  trust,  for 
which  we  have  to  render  a  strict  accoimt. 

XII.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  our  children,  like 
ourselves,  are  probationers,  and  must  be  trained 
accordingly  to  habits  of  self-denial. 

Our  chief  object,  therefore,  must  be  to  lead  them 
home  to  God  as  their  heavenly  Father ;  to  give  them 
a  clear  impression  of  His  paternal  character  and  inte- 
rest in  them.  We  should,  in  order  to  do  this,  aim 
more  and  more  to  catch  and  reflect  His  gracious 
image  upon  our  offspring.  Oh,  if  every  mother  were 
thus  a  mirror  to  her  little  ones !  If  she  were  filled 
with  the  love  of  God,  and  expressed  in  her  daily  life 
*  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ,'  then,  indeed,  would 
our  families  become  nurseries  to  the  Church,  and  the 
desi^  of  God  in  our  earthly  relationships  be  fully 
realized." 

A  Handbook  of  Beitish  Plants.  By  V^. 
Lowndes  Notcutt,  Author  of  **  Handbook  of 
the  Microscope,"  &c.  London:  Longman, 
Green  and  Co. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Notcutt  for 
this  very  valuable  handbook.  We  heartily  re- 
commend it  as  adapted  for  schools,  science 
classes,  and  excursionists.  It  is  a  brief,  simple, 
cheap,  and  jyet  comprehensive  introduction  to 
the  study  of  British  plants. 

A  Sunday- SCHOOL  Dictionary;  with  an 
Address  to  Teachers.  By  William  Parks,  B.A. 
London  :  W.  H.  Collingridge. 

Contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  information. 

The  Call  of  Wisdom.  London:  W. 
Macintosh. 

Admirably  adapted  for  the  sick-room,  and, 
in  fact,  for  any  room.  Texts  in  clear  type,  on 
which  the  eye  may  rest,  are  arranged  for  each 
day  of  the  month. 


Mabbiage  as  it  is,  and  as  it  shoxtld  q 
By  the  Rev.  John  Bayley.  New  York :  M.  *• 
Dodd. 

This  book  should  have  an  English  pnblisk: 
It  contains  a  great  many  valuable  remarks  c 
practical  hints.  We  commend  the  followin  ^ 
parents : — 

*'  The  renerable  John  "Wesley  observes :  *  The» 
one  circumstance  more  wherein  you  will  hareim 
need  of  the  wisdom  from  above.  Tour  son  or  joo 
daughter  is  now  of  age  to  marry,  and  'desires  yoai 
advice  relative  to  it.  Now  you  know  what  the  w(xU 
c^dls  a  good  match — one  whereby  mueh  money  is 
gained.  Undoubtedly  it  is  so,  if  it  be  true  that  aooej 
always  brings  happiness.  But  I  doubt  it  is  not  tnn: 
money  seldom  brings  happiness,  either  in  this  voridor 
the  world  to  come.  Then  let  no  man  deceire  yn 
with  vain  words ;  riches  and  happiness  seldom  did 
together.  Therefore,  if  you  are  wise,  you  wHl  not 
seek  riches  for  your  children  by  their  mamm.  8ea 
that  your  eye  be  single  in  this  also :  aim  sim^jittlM 
glory  of  God,  and  the  real  happiness  of  your  duldm 
both  in  time  and  eternity.'  " 

The  Song  of  Sonos:  an  Allegorvaoditi 
Interpretation.  By  the  Author  of  '*  The  !)•• 
tiny  of  the  Human  Race."  London :  8.  !• 
Partridge. 

A  iudicious  and  spiritual  exposition.  Ikl 
translation  adopted  is  that  of  Dr.  Ginsboi^  • 

The  Sayiotjb's  Bible:  A  Plea  fbarlij 
Old  Testament.    By  Newman  HaU.  LL.R  J 

The  argument  of  this  paj^r  we  insertedM 
month.  "  Christ's  Bible^'  is  here  more  £4p 
worked  out.  We  recommend  it  for  wide  dam 
lation. 


The  Poob  Man's  Moening  and  : 
PoBTioNS.  By  Robert  Hawker,  DJ>.  Londaj 
W.  H.  Collingridge,  \ 

It  is  needless  to  recommend  this  work.  I 
is  a  treasury  for  rich  and  poor— for  aJl  «■ 
being  "poor  in  spirit"  are  "rich  in  ftw 
The  edition  is  well  got  up,  and  published  ttl 
price  which  will  bring  it  within  tne  reach  of  al 

The  Bible  in  Two  Words.    BytheBfl 
T.  Richardson,  Incumbent  of  St.  MattM 
Pell  Street.    London :  a  W.  Partridge. 

An  admirable  tract.  A  Tast  amoonl 
Scriptural  thought  is  conyejed  in  a  i< 
striking  and  impressive  maimer.  A  n 
suitable  tract  for  the  timee  could  not  be  i 
tributed. 

The  World,  as  seen  in  the  Light 
the  Bible.    By  0.  Cowan,  MJ>. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

An  able  and  vigorous  lecture.    Dr.  Couii 
one  of  our  most  thoughtful  laymen ;  andbft 
consecrated  his  ^ifb^  powers  to  a  noble 
This  lecture  should  be  widely  diculated 
our  young  men. 


Wx^  (Sft(Bim  gtmn. 


"IS    THE    0E088    HEAVY?" 

Hymnfrotn  the  Gennan. 

MUSIC  FOB  FOUR  VOICES.      BY.   T.   D. 
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Is  the  cross     hea  -  vy,     doth  thy  sorrow     tire  ?     Nev  •  er        fear;     Ner  -  er 
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near :  Whom  the  Lord  chast'neth  most ;  Whom  the  Lord  chast'neth  most,     He      lo?  •  etl 
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laSSIONABT   ENTEBFBI8E    IH    NEW    ZEALAIH). 

A    BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    OP    THE    REV.    RICHARD    DAVIS. 

BY  THE  EDITOB. 


The  work  of  Missionary  Enterprise,  the  evan- 
gelization of  mankind,  is  a  work  of  such  vast 
magnitade  that,  to  use  the  language  of  modem 
scepticism,  it  might  well  be  accounted  "the 
romance  of  Christianity,"  were  it  not  for  our 
faith  in  Him  who  gave  the  command,  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  That  command  seems  to  us 
to  breathe  Divinity :  and  when  we  add  to  it  the 
promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world,"  we  feel  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  need  not,  and  ought  not,  to 
deter  us  from  attempting  it. 

And  although  there  are  writers  in  the  present 
day  who  have  ventured  to  pronounce  the  work 
Utopian,  and  spoken  slightingly  of  the  results 
already  achieved  by  missionary  eflfort,  we 
confess  that  to  our  own  minds  the  experience 
of  the  past  affords  demonstrative  proof  that  the 
work  is  not  Utopian ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  attended  with  so  large  a  measure  of 
success,  that  we  can  only  trace  that  success  to 
the  influence  of  Divine  power,  resting  upon  the 
bnman  instrumentality  employed. 

Let  any  who  are  mistrust^l  on  this  point 
indulge  for  the  moment  a  supposition.  Let 
them  think  what  the  twelve  disciples  would  have 
felt  if,  when  they  received  their  world-wide 
commission,  their  Lord,  in  a  moment  of  time, 
had  enabled  them  to  look  forward  nineteen 
centuries,  and  they  had  seen  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  earth  —  then  unknown  —  the 
stronghold  and  fortress  of  Christian  truth! 
This  has  been  one  of  the  results  of  missionary 
labour ;  and  whatever  doubts  may  hinder  the 
practical,  self-denying  co-operation  in  mis- 
sionary work  of  some  whose  intellectual  gifts 
are  so  far  in  advance  of  their  spiritual  zeal,  we 
recognize  in  the  present  condition  of  our  own 
land  of  Christian  light  and  privilege  no  un- 
certain token  that  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
ahall  yet  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and 
of  His  Christ." 

But  we  may  also  appeal  to  the  results  of 
modflm  Hiisionary  Enterprise  as  confirming 
ihisooaviotbn.  Take,  for  example,  the  records 
of  one  Society.  At  the  close  of  the  last  European 
5  **•**•  mtaionaries  formed  the  whole  staff 
with  the  Church 
-  fer  Afirioa,  a&d  six  for 


North  and  South  Lidia.  China  was  not 
thought  of;  Ceylon  had  not  been  occupied; 
Western  India  was  untouched ;  East  Africa  was 
unknown ;  Rupert's  Land  had  been  untrodden 
by  any  Christian ;  New  Zealand  was  a  nation  of 
cannibals.  What  is  now  the  position  of  this 
Society  ?  It  numbers  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  ordained  missionaries,  no  leas  than  sixty- 
one  of  these  being  native  dergymen.  It 
occupies  one  hundred  and  forty-four  stations. 
It  has  enrolled  more  than  two  thousand  native 
lay  teachers  or  catechists.  About  thirtj 
thousand  native  scholars  are  under  instruction, 
and  more  than  eighteen  thousand  native  com- 
municants habitually  gather  round  the  Lord's 
Table  to  commemorate  His  dying  love.  This 
is  a  very  brief  summary  of  progress  made  by 
one  Society,  but  it  will  suffice  to  satisfy  every 
candid  mind  that  there  has  been  encourage- 
ment enough  to  indicate  that  the  Divine  blessing 
rests  upon  missionary  work,  and  to  stimulate 
us,  if  we  are  really  interested  in  the  work,  to 
renewed  and  increased  efforts. 

And  truly  "increased  efforts  "  are  needed,  for 
after  all,  although  the  success  has  been  more 
than  commensurate  with  the  labour  bestowed, 
we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  the  zealous 
self-denial  of  the  Christian  Church  has  hitherto 
been  very  contracted  and  limited.  More  money 
has  often  been  expended  in  a  few  months  to 
retain  one  or  other  of  our  colonial  possessions 
by  force  of  arms,  than  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  expended  during  many  years  in  order  to 
hasten  the  universal  reign  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Peace.  Hence  it  is  no  marvel  to  find  that  the 
sphere  of  missionary  operations  has  been  com- 
paratively a  confined  sphere.  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  what  has  been  done  can 
only  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  what  still 
remains  to  be  done  by  the  intensified  zeal  and 
devotedness  of  Christian  men  and  women. 
Persia  yet  worships  the  sun ;  Arabia  venerates 
the  impostor  of  Mecca ;  the  solitudes  of  East 
and  West  Africa  are  found  to  be  peopled  with 
teeming  inhabitants;  in  China,  oountleas 
millions  are  waiting  for  the  (Gospel ;  in  India, 
the  labourers  are  so  few  that  the  masses  of  the 
native  population  have  never  yet  beheld  the 
face  of  a  Christian  missionary  1 

It  is  difficult  for  xm  to  r^aUze  the  prtiiring 
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id  for  an  increase  of  missionary  agency. 
lat  should  we  think  of  half  a  million  of 
)ple  placed  under  the  care  of  one  pastor  P 
bat  if  Scotland  had  but  three  ministers 
tead  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  P  What 
Torkshire  had  but  two — if  Wales  had  but 
8-if  London  had  but  five  P  Yet  this  is  in 
x»  of  the  pastoral  missionary  provision  for 
lia  at  this  moment.  Territories  equal  in 
)uIation  to  that  of  England  and  Wales  are 
:hoat  a  missionary.  You  may  cross  the 
intry  five  hundred,  six  hundred,  seven  hun- 
d  miles  without  touching  a  missionary 
tion! 

ferdy  these  facts  present  to  the  Christian 
arch  a  call  for  increased  missionary  zeal  and 
Sjer  sacrifices,  to  enable  our  Societies  to  mul- 
ly  the  labourers  already  in  the  field. 
Phis  is  the  inference  which  we  would  draw 
m  the  general  survey  we  have  taken  of  the 
rk  of  Christian  Missions.  We  hope  to  press 
I  inference  more  closely  and  practically  on 
readers  by  presenting  to  them  a  sketch  of 
biography  of  one  of  the  noble  band  of  mis- 
my  heroes  who,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
istian  enterprise  for  God,  went  forth  "with 
life  in  his  hand"  to  proclaim  the  un- 
tihable  riches  of  Christ  in  New  Zealand, 
for  thirty  years  was  permitted  to  carry  on 
fork  in  that  land  with  remarkable  success.* 
^e  say,  "with  remarkable  success."  We 
quite  aware  that  the  recent  intelligence 
I  New  Zealand  brings  melancholy  informa- 
of  great  disasters  befalling  the  Maori 
itian  Church.  There  has  been  a  fearful 
of  native  atrocity,  resulting  in  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  most  devoted 
■onaries,  the  Bev.  C.  S.  Yolkner,  who  for 
ral  years  has  been  labouring  at  Cpotiki,  on 
sastem  coast  of  the  Northern  Island.  The 
aiities  of  cannibalism  were  revived  in  so 
king  a  form,  that  a  veil  may  well  be  drawn 
the  revolting  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
L  man  died  a  martyr  to  that  fiaith  which 
prompted  him  not  to  "  count  his  life  dear 
im"  tf  he  might  "win  souls  to  Christ  "— 
ast  words,  like  those  of  the  proto-martyr, 
g  words  of  prayer.  The  Christian  heart 
bleed  at  this  fresh  manifestation  of  the 
ignity  of  heathenized  human  nature.  But 
leed  scarce]^  remark  that  thoughtful  minds 


>  of  tlie  Ber.  Ricluurd  Davis,  for  Thirty-nine 
i  a  HlMtmimryin  New  Ze«Iaad."  Bj  the  Bot.  John  Noble 
■■,  M.  A.  hamdoa :  James  ITisbet  and  Oo.  We  are  in- 
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tt  la  Iha  VM  wt  have  made  of  it. 


will  perceive  in  the  outbreak  no  cause  for  mis- 
trusting  the  reality  of  the  success  hitherto 
attained.  Rather  they  will  see  in  it  addcd^roof 
of  the  solemn  obligations  of  Missionai'y  Enter- 
prise resting  on  the  Christian  Church,  and 
will  be  the  more  prepared  to  magnify  the  influ- 
ence of  that  Divine  power  which  alone  has 
brought  any  of  these  savage  cannibals  to  *'  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind." 
The  scepticism  of  a  false  philosophy  may  prompt 
men  to  find  an  excuse  for  selfish  indifference  to 
the  state  of  the  New  ZeaJanders,  in  the  bar- 
barities of  which  the  unreclaimed  natives  are 
seen  to  be  still  capable  but  Christian  charity 
will  find  in  these  very  barbarities  a  motive  for 
fresh  zeal,  and  renewed  prayer  to  Him  who 
has  already  blessed,  and  will  continue  to  bless, 
the  Missionary  labours  of  His  servants. 

What  the  past  success  attending  Missionary 
Enterprise  in  New  Zealand  has  been,  we  shall 
in  some  measure  learn  from  the  biographical 
sketch  we  now  propose  to  give.  The  par- 
ticular example  will,  we  trust,  speak  to  many, 
and  stimulate  them  to  do  more  than  they  have 
yet  done  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  one  great 
mission  entrusted  to  the  Church  by  her  glori- 
fied Head. 

RicHABD  Davis,  the  missionary  hero  to 
whom  we  refer,  was  bom  in  the  village  of 
Fiddletrenthide,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  in  the 
year  1790.  The  family  was  of  Irish  extraction, 
and  for  several  generations  had  held  the  posi- 
tion of  tenant  farmers.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
similarity  of  the  Irish  character  to  tliat  of  the 
Maori  race,  in  the  love  of  figurative  language, 
and  warmth  of  feeling,  gave  Mr.  Davis  a  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  the  New  Zealand  mission,  to 
which  he  was  at  length  called. 

His  educational  advantages  were  very 
limited:  indeed,  he  was  almost  self-taught. 
When  a  child  he  was  fond  of  reading,  and  as  he 
grew  up,  the  lack  of  instruction  from  others 
was  in  a  great  measure  compensated  by  his  own 
assiduous  mental  ctdture. 

He  was  early  in  life  the  subject  of  religious 
impressions,  but  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty  before  these  impressions  became  heart 
convictions.  Pondering  on  one  occasion  on  the 
sinfulness  and  wickedness  of  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours, he  was  suddenly  led  to  self-examination, 
and  a  season  of  the  greatest  distress  of  mind 
followed.  Like  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  he  struggled 
with  Apollyon,  and  feared  that  he  would  prove 
the  victim  of  Giant  Despair. 

This  anguish  of  soul  continued  for  about  a 
month ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  extre* 
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mitj  of  this  painful  experience  the  missionary 
spirit  was  already  derelopmg  itself.  He  writes 
at  this  time — 

"  I  imagined  that  none  had  ever  been  in  my  state 
before,  so  that  I  absolutely  gave  myself  up  to  despair. 
Yet  I  made  a  resolution  that  the  remaining  portion  of 
my  life  should  be  spent  in  warning  others  to  flee  from 
their  sins,  and  to  take  warning  from  my  example. 
Furthermore,  I  resolved  that,  as  the  devil  took  so  much 
delight  in  troubling  me,  I  would  do  all  I  could,  while 
living  in  this  world,  to  pull  down  his  kingdom,  and 
exhort  other  people  to  perform  their  duties,  even  if  I 
was  lost." 

"  At  length,"  he  continues,  "  a  bright  ray  of 
Divine  grace  seemed  to  dart  into  my  poor  desponding 
soul.  As  I  was  reading  in  the  New  Testament,  I 
lighted  on  that  precious  promiso,  *  My  brethren,  think 
it  not  strange  concerning  the  flery  trial  which  is  to 
try  you,  as  if  some  strange  thing  had  happened  to  you, 
for  nothing  has  befallen  you  but  what  is  common  to 
man.'  And  whilst  turning  with  eager  expectation  the 
pages  of  the  sacred  volume,  this  other  text  opened  to 
my  view : — *  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suflfer  you 
to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able  to  bear,  but  will, 
with  the  temptation,  make  a  way  for  you  to  escape, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it.'  The  eye  of  my  faith  i 
was  opened.  Now  I  could  see  the  mercy  of  the  ever-  j 
blessed  God.  The  despondency  of  my  heart  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  greatest  joy  mortal  man  can 
ever  feel  on  earth." 

This  first  joy  did  not  long  continue.  Spiritual 
conflict  followed,  and  various  temptations 
greatly  perplexed  him.  At  this  juncture  he 
met  with  the  "  Life  of  Bunyan,"  a  book  from 
which  he  derived  great  spiritual  comfort. 

"Now,"  he  writes,  "I  had  hope  that,  as  he 
weathered  the  storm  and  arrived  at  the  desired  haven, 
so  I  might  likewise,  through  Grod  strengthening  me." 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  married  Mary 
Crocker,  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  farmer, 
and  with  her,  he  tells  us,  "I  became  more 
established  and  settled  in  the  service  of  my 
Creator.''  Three  months  after  his  marriage  he 
lost  his  "dear  and  only  brother,"  an  event 
which  served  greatly  to  fix  his  mind  on  the 
things  of  Gbd. 

His  letters  at  this  period,  addressed  to  his 
friend  and  biographer,  the  Bev.  J.  Noble  Cole- 
man, indicate  continued  growth  in  grace,  and  a 
strengthening  determination  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  God's  service. 

"  Oh  that  my  whole  will  might  be  swallowed 
up  in  God's  will !"  "  If  there  is  nothing  for  me 
to  do  for  God,  my  wish  would  be  to  die.  To 
repeat  the  language  of  the  immortal  Brainerd, 


'  I  would  not  wish  to  outlive  my  usefulness.' 
"  My  soul  is  athirst  to  drink  deeper  into  tl 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel."  "  The  motto  I  wou 
put  on  myself  is— untrori^y.'* 

His  interest  in  the  mission  field  deepene( 
but  contemplatiDg  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
his  undertaking  the  work,  he  writes  : — "  If 
cannot  labour  among  the  heathen,  it  is  n 
wish  to  labour  here,  in  the  state  of  life  where 
God's  kind  providence  has  placed  me."  An 
then,  as  showing  the  bent  of  his  mind,  headdi 
in  humility :— "  Were  I  qualified,  I  should  lib 
to  give  up  myself  to  the  poor  heathen  in  the 
meanest  and  lowest  office." 

Steps  were  at  length  taken  which  led  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  who  were  in  quot 
of  a  pious  agriculturist  to  proceed  to  Kew 
Zealand,  to  engage  to  send  out  to  that  land  Mr. 
Davis  and  his  family.  When  it  became  known 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  desirable  teniney 
of  Woodrow  Farm  for  the  purpose  of  erangel* 
izing  the  cannibals  of  Now  Zealand,  the  act  oi 
self-denying  devotion  caused  surprise,  exate* 
ment,  scarcastic  remarks,  and  even  snUk 
counteraction.  Attempts  were  made  to  infli' 
ence  his  wife  to  decline  to  go  with  him.  litf 
tenancy  of  a  good  farm  was  actually  offered  fe! 
her  rent  free,  if  she  would  remain  in  Engliri 
and  abandon  her  huaband  and  the  New  Zealad 
Mission.  But  the  wife  was  worthy  of  the  but 
band.  Her  resolve  was  speedily  formed;  vi 
in  November,  1823,  they  sailed  from  Woolwkl 
for  their  Mission  home.  The  opponents  of  tb 
step  they  had  taken  still  did  what  they  cooli 
to  bring  opprobrium  upon  Mr.  Davis  by  report 
ing  that  Mrs.  Davis  was  unwilling  to  embcdi 
The  report  reached  him  in  New  Zealand,  M 
painful  as  it  must  have  been  to  his  affectioiiil| 
spirit,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  ocoiaioai 
afforded  for  the  clear  and  happy  testimo^] 
which  his  next  letter  to  England  contained. 

"  That  Mrs.  Davis  was  unwilling  to  erabtdt  at 
gross  falsehood.  She  certainly  felt  very  aev«4 
separation  from  her  many  kind  fiiend%  ▼hoBib 
never  expects  to  meet  again  in  time.  In  LondoSt  ^ 
Lord,  in  love  and  mercy,  raised  us  up  many  very  ^ 
friends.  Perhaps  she  felt  more  at  partxng  fitn^ 
friends  than  fVom  some  of  her  other  fiiends  in  tb 
coimtry.  During  the  vojrage,  with  so  large  a  ftrf} 
she  had  her  trials.  But,  blessed  be  God,  at  Fi 
Jackson,  she  was  quite  at  home  with  the  Kev  2* 
landers,  and  most  happy  in  their  company.  In  ^ 
Zealand,  she  is  perhaps  more  free  ttom  care  fhaaf^ 
she  had  been  in  England.  I  believe  there  imomiri 
in  Kew  Zealand  who  loves  the  nativee  bettor,  or  lii 
more  for  them  than  Mrs.  Davis.    She  ddi|^  totJ 
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to  them  in  her  own  way,  and  the  natives  are  fond  of 
her,  and  call  her  mother.  WTiat  I  deem  my  greatest 
blessing  is,  that  she  has  never  manifested  the  least 
fear  of  the  natives  in  their  most  angry  fits.  Some- 
times, when  I  have  been  vexed  with  them,  she  has 
said,  *  Don*t  you  consider  that  they  arc  savages  ?  they 
are  far  better  than  I  expected  to  find  them  ;  if  they 
were  treated  more  kindly  they  would  be  better.*  Our 
dear  children  are  all  quite  happy,  and  the  elder  ones 
very  useful.  Instead  of  our  family  being  a  trouble, 
they  are  a  rich  blessing.  I,  myself,  have  had  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  trouble  since  I  left  England. 
Blessed  be  God  for  His  mercy  in  sending  us  to  Xew 
Zealand !  Tell  my  old  friends  that  I  still  love  them. 
I  mean  my  old  friends  who  gave  mo  the  greatest 
trouble  I  ever  had,  by  their  endeavours  to  poison  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Davis,  and  to  dissuade  and  hinder  her 
fh>m  proceeding  to  New  Zealand." 

The  Missionary  party  arrived  at  Paramatta 
on  the  nth  of  May,  1854. 

"Very  little,"  writes  Mr.  Davis,  "had  been  done 
to  evangeUze  the  Maoris  before  our  arrival.  Only  one 
individual  could  speak  intelligibly  to  the  natives. 
Thousands  of  pounds  had  been  expended  in  vain  to 
promote  their  civilization.  Everything  was  to  be  done 
with  the  axe  and  the  hoe.  I  was  told  that  a»  tuce  was 
th§  hat  miitionary  for  New  Zealand.  But  the  efforts 
to  teach  the  natives  the  civil  arts  of  life  had  totally 
fiuled,  and  they  knew  no  more  of  these  arts  than  their 
fi>refathers  knew  before  them." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  Davis  thus  sums 
up  his  experience : — 

**  The  more  I  see  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  the 
longer  I  live  among  them,  the  more  I  like  them. 
They  are  a  very  fine,  noble  race  of  heathen.  They 
are  ready  to  receive  the  Gospel — not  that  they  have 
the  least  desire  for  the  Gospel;  but  they  wish  for 
missionaries  to  settle  among  them,  and  are  willing  to 
hear  the  Gospel,  and  we  know  the  Gospel  never  can  be 
preached  in  vain,*' 

We  will  now  proceed  to  glean  a  few  extracts 
from  the  letters  and  journals  of  Mr.  Davis, 
which  will  famish  some  of  the  most  interesting 
details  of  his  Mission  work.  We  begin  with 
his  graphic  portraiture  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
in  their  state  of  cannibalism  and  savage  bar- 
barism. 

8UPEBSTITION8  AND  ATB0CITIE8  OF  THE 
KATIYES. 

Before  rnalnTig  quotations  bearing  on  this 
point,  it  may  be  well  to  premise,  in  order  to 
present  possible  misunderstanding,  that  when 
Mr.  Davis,  as  we  have  just  seen,  described  the 
New  Zealanders  as  "a  fine,  noble  race  of 


heathen,"  the  word  heathen  must  be  noted. 
While  well  able  to  appreciate  those  elements  of 
character  which  distmguished  them  as  a  race, 
the  devoted  missionary  was  not  likely  to  blind 
his  eyes  to  the  moral  degradation,  which  a  state 
of  heathenism  of  necessity  involves.  The  arrant 
folly  of  would-be  philosophers,  writing  on  Chris- 
tian soil,  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  strange 
"  Day -Dreams "  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
The  author  of  a  work,  so  entitled,  a  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  has 
recently  so  far  belied  his  faith,  and  perverted 
simple  tnith,  as  to  publish  in  a  paper  on  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Joy,"  the  following  rhapsody  of 
nonsense : — 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  think  upon  those  islands  in  the 
Southern  Seas,  to  which  no  merchantman  or  missionary 
had  ever  sailed;  of  the  gentle  race  of  happy  and 
untutored  beings,  that  were  there  a  law  unto  them- 
selves ;  that  lived  an  innocent  life  there  of  unbroken, 
week-day  Sabbaths;  that  sent  up  day  by  day  the 
incense  of  blameless  thoughts,  an  incense  smellmg 
sweetly  in  the  nostrils  of  our  common  Father ;  that 
through  centuries  of  imchronicled  simplicity  did 
glorify  God  there — may -be,  unwittingly — ^in  a  very 
simple,  but  very  beautiful  way,  although  they  had 
never  read  a  tract — poor  things  I — and  had  never 
heard  a  sermon."* 

For  Mr.  Thompson's  sake  we  unwillingly 
quote  a  few  words  from  a  Times  letter  referring 
to  the  brutalities  attending  the  recent  murder 
of  Mr.  Volkner  :— 

"On  the  following  morning  a  full  and  tackle  was 
procured  from  the  schooner  and  made  fast  to  a  tree, 
when  Mr.  Volkner  was  led  out  in  the  presence  of 
several  himdred  natives.  At  two  o'clock,  the  hour 
fixed  for  his  execution,  they  boimd  a  handkerchief 
over  his  eyes,  allowed  him  a  few  minutes  for  prayer, 
and  then,  amid  taunting  yells  and  derisive  shouta  of 
laughter,  he  was  hoisted  up  by  a  tin,  or  fanatical 
priest,  named  Eereopa.  Scarcely  was  life  extinct  when 
Mr.  Volkner's  body  was  cut  down,  taken  to  an  enclo- 
sure near  the  Episcopal  Church  in  which  he  had 
laboured  with  much  earnestness,  and  decapitated. 
The  details  of  what  followed  are  most  revolting,  but, 
without  morbidly  dwelling  on  them,  it  ia  absolutely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  brains  were  extracted,  the 
eyes  torn  out  and  eaten,  and  the  blood  licked  by  an 
eager  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Having 
been  otherwise  mutilated,  the  body  was  first  thrown 
to  the  dogs,  and  then  to  quiet  their  fighting  it  was 
thrown  into  a  cesspooL" 

We  presume  Mr.  Thompson  will  not  trace 
these  brutalities  to  the  influence  of  Christian 

*  Te  Denxn  Landiuniu;  or,  The  Philosophy  of  Joy.  By 
lyArcy  W.  Thompson,  Editor  of  "  Odds  and  Ends." 
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"  tracts "  and  "  sermons,"  of  which  he  entei'- 
tains  so  low  an  opinion;  but  in  any  case  he 
will  do  well  to  reconcile  his  philosophy  with 
fact,  and  then  point  out  some  practical  and 
self-denying  way  in  which  philanthropists  of 
his  school  may  set  an  example  to  Christian 
missionaries. 

The  Athenceum,  reviewing  the  writings  of  this 
extraordinary  **  Asophophilosopher,"  tells  ns 
that  "learning  and  philosophy  have  seldom 
put  on  a  more  attractive  garb."  We  should 
rather  say,  "  learning  and  philosophy  are  surely 
going  mad;"  at  any  rate  we  would  counsel 
such  asophophilosophers  to  practise  for  once  a 
httle  missionary  self-denial,  and  test  their 
"  day-di*eams  "  by  a  brief  sojourn  among  these 
"gentle  races  of  happy  and  untutored  beings," 
whose  very  thoughts  are  "blameless,"  and 
whose  only  misfortune  appeai-s  to  have  been 
that  they  have  "  never  read  a  tract  or  heard  a 
sermon!"  Certainly,  if  these  are  the  conclu- 
sions of. "learning  and  philosophy,"  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  Chidstian  men  alone  can 
be  found  willing  to  exile  themselves  from  their 
country  in  order  to  make  known  to  the  heathen 
the  good  news  sent  down  from  heaven  to  man. 

From  Professor  Thompson's  "  Day-Dreams," 
we  turn  to  Mr.  Davis's /acfe.  His  appreciation 
of  the  New  Zealand  character  in  some  par- 
ticulars ought  to  commend  to  us  his  faithful 
testimony  when  he  depicts  its  darker  aspects. 

"Before  luissionarips  resided  in  this  country  the 
Bay  of  Islands  was  the  frequent  scene  of  murders  and 
atrocities.  The  natives  from  the  river  Thames  and 
elsewhere  continually  made  inroads  on  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  killing,  eating,  and  destrojang." 

"  When  a  chief  dies  the  New  Zealnnders  seize  his 
poor  slaves  and  kill  them,  that  their  spirits  may  go  to 
their  master  in  the  other  world  to  prepare  his  food 
and  to  wait  on  him.  These  furies  next  carry  away 
and  devour  his  pigs  and  potatoes,  and  lay  waste  his 
place.  They  next  sit  down  and  cry,  and  cut  them- 
selves. At  the  close  they  and  the  surWvorfl  fonst 
all  together  on  food  secreted  for  the  piupose.  They 
consider  the  eternal  world  to  be  Ukc  this  earth,  where 
they  shall  have  wives,  and  sweet  iwtatoes,  and  go  to 
war.  They  believe  that  after  a  time  they  shall  die  in 
that  world  and  migrate  to  another.  Their  place  of 
departed  souls  is  at  the  North  Cape,  where  they  believe 
departed  souls  descend  a  steep  clitf,  by  a  kind  of 
ladder,  into  another  world.  Their  priests  pretend  to 
hold  converse  with  departed  spirits,  and  with  a  being 
they  call  a  god,  to  whom  they  offer  human  sacrifices. 
Many  of  'Hongi's  slaves  [a  chief  who  was  then  illj 
have  been  slain  to  satisfy  this  angry  god,  that  ho 
may  be  satiiified  without  the  death  of  'Hongi." 

"  Their  cruelties  in  fighting  expeditions  are  most 


horrible.  They  do  not,  like  the  Europeans,  etand  up 
to  fight  each  other,  but  prowl  about  to  cut  off  and 
murder  small  detached  parties.  Those  they  do  not 
kill  and  eat  they  make  slaves  of.  And  if,  in  these 
expeditions,  they  fall  in  with  a  person  who  has  killed 
any  of  their  Mends,  they  ubo  him  horribly.  Some^ 
times  they  cut  the  flesh  from  the  body,  and  roast  Ui^ 
eat  it,  while  their  victim  ia  yet  alive.  This  is  rarely 
done,  and  only  upon  extraordinary  revengeful  occasioiu 
I  havo  hope  that  some  of  the  Bay  of  Islanders  begia 
to  detest  cannibalism  (18th  May,  1829}.'* 

"  A  party  is  now  gone  in  search  of  some  witcW 
The  death  of  chiefs  is  rarely  attributed  to  naton] 
causes,  more  generally  to  witchcraft.  The  penn 
accused  of  bewitching  generally  suffers  death.  Our 
old  chief,  eighty  years  of  age,  d^ed  lately.  A  penoa 
was  accused  of  having  bewitched  him.  He  fle^  bot 
they  killed  one  of  his  slaves  as  a  payment  The 
murderous  chief  who  shot  the  slave  was  asked  by  in 
old  cannibal,  if  he  intended  to  eat  the  slave.  With 
disgust  ho  answered,  '  No.'  The  cannibal  exclaimed, 
'  I  will  eat  him,'  and  immediately  began  to  cook  the 
body." 

"  The  TVaitangi  natives  have  returned  from  the 
Thames,  where  they  had  been  to  fight,  and  have  killed 
the  greater  part  of  some  poor  people  coming  to  Taiuii, 
under  the  protection  of  a  chief  who  was  absent  Yte 
they  met  them.  They  then  tranaferred  their  fi^li 
the  place  of  the  late  Christian  Bangi,  to  pumik  the 
misdemeanours  of  a  young  man.  They  broke  hii  ni 
and  beat  him  cruelly.  They  then  butchered  a  pot 
slave  girl  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  befim  thi 
young  man.  They  first  cut  off  one  arm,  and  then  tki 
other.  They  next  cut  deep  gaahea  down  her  bod;, 
saying,  *  I  wUl  have  this  part,'  *  I  will  have  thatptfl 
to  eat.'  The  merciless  barbarians  then  cut  off  h* 
legs  while  she  was  alive,  and  finally  roasted  and  ite 
her.  They  tx)ld  the  young  man  that  they  had  im 
this  as  a  punishment  for  his  crime.  My  soul  u  SBd 
with  horror  and  dismay.  0  Lord,  in  merey  intapM 
in  behalf  of  these  poor  wretched  heathen !" 

We  quote  these  fearful  details  by  constnini 
We  know  how  wide-spread  an  influ^oe  ii 
exerted  by  the  unblushing  misrepresentatioai 
of  the  school  of  writen  to  which  FroimiK 
Thompson  belongs ;  and  we  know  how  Uttk 
practical  self-denial  will  ever  be  ezerciaed  ly 
Christians  in  England,  unleas  they  thoroqgMy 
recognize  the  Scripture  testimony  thai  **tk 
dark  places  of  the  earth  are  fall  of  the  hMMr 
tions  of  cruelty." 

One  more  similar  extract  must  saffiee-* 
description  of  a  visit  to  a  part  of  New  Zeif 
land,  "where  no  European  yenel  had  fW 
been  before."  In  this  case,  Mr.  ThoBipsp!^ 
conditions  being  entirely  met,  we  shall  hsM  # 
practical  comment  on  his  dreamy  picture  4 
"the  gentle  race  of  hapj^j  sad  ontukoiil 
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beings/'  who,  untroubled  by  "  traot  or  sermon," 
are  '*  a  law  unto  themselves/'  and  "  glorifj  God 
in  their  unchronioled  simplicity/' 

*'  Mr.  Mair  and  myself,  and  one  native,  went  on  to 
explore  the  entrance  of  the  river  before  we  moored  the 
vessel.  After  landing,  our  first  sight  was  the  spot  'where 
they  had  been  roasting  human  ilesh.  This  filled  our 
Boulfl  with  horror,  and  chilled  our  spirits.  Proceeding 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  found  a  dead  body, 
and  another,  and  another.  In  fact  the  beach  seemed 
strewed  with  the  dead.  We  now  turned  back  without 
having  seen  the  mouth  of  the  river,  evidently  a 
spacious  river.  Our  fears  deterred  us  from  explonng 
it.  "We  walked  back  cautiously,  with  our  guns  on 
our  shoulders,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  to  guard 
against  surprise.  As  soon  as  we  were  seen  returning, 
a  boat  came  from  our  vessel,  and  took  us  on  board, 
to  cor  no  small  joy.  When  on  board  we  saw  natives, 
quite  naked,  rush  from  the  woods  along  the  beach 
towards  the  river.  But  the  Lord  delivered  us  out  of 
their  hands." 

CHABAOTEB  OF  THE   NATIYSS. 

The  character  of  the  New  Zealanders,  as  it 
manifested  itsdf  after  they  had  in  some  mea- 
sure been  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the 
nuBoionary,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Davis : — 

"  The  New  Zealanders  are  a  peculiar  people.  We 
know  not  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth.  The  poor 
natires  are  like  gunpowder ;  a  little  spark  soon  ignites 
them.  Were  it  not  for  a  superior  Power,  we  should 
have  been  swallowed  up  long  ago.  In  New  Zealand 
missionaries  must  have  their  lights  burning.  They 
mutt  eat  the  passover  with  their  staves  in  their  hands. 
Yet  I  believe  that  no  mission  in  the  known  world 
holds  out  greater  encouragement  to  the  faithful 
labourer.  I  bless  God  that,  although  my  fatigues  are 
many,  yet,  through  His  mercy,  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
anywhere  but  here.  I  would  not  exchange  situations 
with  any  individual  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  natives 
nre  peaceable  and  well-disposed,  and  a  few  are  faithful 
servants ;  others  are  quarrelsome,  ready  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  stir  up  strife  and  steal  our  property. 
Some,  I  believe,  would  pick  our  bones  ^-ith  great 
deUght." 

Referring  to  a  temporary  outbreak  of  the 
natives,  Mr.  Davis  continues : — 

**  I  have  been  struck  with  the  thought  that  these 
poor  natives  have  been  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  assault 
US,  in  carder  to  alienate  our  affections,  and  to  fill  our 
minds  with  bitterness  against  them.  0  Lord,  bless  us, 
Thy  sinful,  unworthy  creatures,  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ!  Yet,  by  God's  blessing,  we  have  a  general 
influence  over  Ihem  more  than  human.  This  is  an 
eamest  of  future  snocess.  One  thing  is  grievous  to 
us,  tad  must  be  grievous  to  every  feeling  mind,  that 
w%  otBBOt  behave  to  the  natives  with  that  degree  of 


kindness  and  freedom  wo  wish  to  do.  Were  we  so  to 
act  they  would  not  be  content  till  they  had  got  our 
clothes  from  our  backs.  The  word  *  thank '  exists  not 
in  their  language.  We  dare  not  lot  them  see  that  we 
are  afraid  of  them.  If  we  betrayed  fear  we  should 
never  have  one  moment's  peace,  nor  be  exempt  from 
continuous  extortions.  Frequently  they  get  offended 
by  some  trifle,  and  instantly  throw  off  their  mats  and 
attack  us  stark  naked.  I  have  always  found  it  best  to 
meet  them  out«ido  of  our  fence,  and  endeavour  to 
laugh  them  out  of  their  anger.  In  this  I  have 
generally  succeeded.  Being  somewhat  taller  than  my 
brethren,  none  have  ever  attacked  me,  exoept  with 
menaces  and  words." 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Davis  speaks  of  the 
perils  to  which  the  superstitions  of  the  natives 
exposed  them : — 

"  The  present  time  is  one  of  trial.  Satan  and  his 
powers  of  darkness  are  endeavouring  to  stir  up  the 
natives  against  us.  How  far  they  will  be  permitted 
to  go  is  uncertain.  This  we  know,  they  can  go  no 
farther  than  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  allows  them. 
Many  natives  have  died  of  late,  and  many  attribute 
these  deaths  to  our  residence  amongst  them,  considering 
us  to  be  sorcerers,  who  kill  them  by  our  prayers.  They 
punish  sorcery  with  death,  and  wo  understand  that 
our  lives  have  been  threatened.  I  have  always  ex- 
pected a  combat  with  the  enemy  of  souls  befbre  the 
Gospel  takes  effectual  root  in  this  country,  and  this 
seems  its  commencement.  Whether  any  of  us  shall 
fall  sacrifices  in  this  combat  we  know  not.  Whether 
we  do  or  not  all  will  be  welL  If  we  die  faithM  to  our 
cause,  all  will  be  well  indeed,  though  flesh  and  blood 
shrink  with  horror  from  it.  Pray  to  the  Xx>rd  to  make 
us  faithful  imto  death." 

BX7CCSS8  OF  THE  MIS8I0K. 

Our  remaining  space  wiU  only  allow  ns  at 
present  to  make  two  or  three  extracts  recording 
the  encouraging  success  which  followed  upon 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Davis.  Next  month  we 
hope  to  return  to  the  biography,  and  quote 
from  it  more  fully. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  instances  of  con* 
version  was  that  of  the  old  chief  Bangi.  He 
made  an  open  and  full  confession  of  his  faith 
in  Christ,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  his 
countrymen  in  the,  year  1825.  The  account  of 
his  last  illness  is  deeply  interesting  :-- 

"9M  SepUnUmr. — Yesterday  Bangi,  our  converted 
chief,  sent  for  me  to  visit  him.  Never  was  I  so 
gratified  by  a  visit  to  a  dying  bed  as  by  this.  I  found 
him  sitting  without  his  house,  sheltered  £rom  the 
winds  by  some  reeds,  against  which  he  was  reoliniag. 
He  appeared  very  ill,  and  very  thoughtful.  After  our 
first  sidutations,  I  questioned  him  respecting  the  state 
of  hw  will.    He  aiuwered,  *  Hy  heaxt  is  illled  Irith 
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light  and  love.*  I  said,  *  If  you  pereeTore  in  prayer 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  shine  into  your  heart ; 
but  if  you  neglect  prayer  you  will  find  your  heart  very 
dark/  He  told  me  that  he  had  experienced  this,  as  he 
had  prayed  much,  and  the  great  God  had  enlightened 
his  heart,  so  that  his  love  to  Jesus  Christ  was  very 
great,  and  the  Spirit  had  spoken  much  to  his  heart. 
He  related  a  dream,  wherein  he  thought  he  was  in 
heaven  with  Jesus  Christ.  The  countenance  of  this 
poor  heathen  betokened  the  inward  peace  of  his  mind, 
and  set  the  seal  of  truth  to  all  he  had  said.  I  now 
gpoke  to  him  in  the  strongest  manner  of  the  riches  of 
God's  love  in  Christ  to  all  His  people,  and  to  himself 
as  individually  interested  therein.  He  said  he  had 
greatly  longed  for  a  visit  from  me,  as  ho  had  great 
love  for  mo." 

"  14M  September. — News  was  brought  that  Rangi 
was  dead.  Mr.  Williams  and  myself  immediately 
started  for  Waitangi,  and  found  him  not  dead,  but  very 
ill.  "We  conversed  with  him  on  the  state  of  his  soul. 
He  told  us  that  his  heart  was  full  of  light.  We  told 
him  that  if  he  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  he  need  not 
fear  death.  He  replied,  *  Why  should  I  be  afraid  of 
the  evil  spirit  ?  Do  I  not  believe  in  God  ?  The  love 
of  the  great  God  in  Jesus  Christ  supports  me  now.* 
We  now  consulted  together  on  the  propriety  of  bap- 
tiadng  him.  As  he  had  been  spoken  to  before,  and  the 
subject  fully  explained  to  him,  we  simply  questioned 
him  on  the  nature  of  his  belief.  He  replied,  *  Belief 
has  taken  fast  hold  of  my  heart.*  We  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  he  was  a  proper  subject  to  be 
admitted  by  that  Divine  ordinance  into  Christ's  visible 
Church.  Mr.  Williams  baptized  him  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  We  were  sur- 
rounded with  natives,  who  seemed  filled  with  awe 
whilst  witnessing  the  solemnity  of  the  sacred  ordi- 
nance. The  name  of  Christian  Hangi  was  given  him  at 
his  baptism.  Sweet  peace  seemed  to  have  taken  up 
its  abode  in  Rangi*  s  breast.  I  attempt  not  to  describe 
our  feelings  on  this  occasion.  It  was  a  full  reward  to 
US  for  all  our  toil." — Journal, 

Tear  by  year  a  slow  yet  sure  progress  was 
made.  The  natives  evinced  an  increasing  dis- 
position to  listen  with  attention  to  the  Word  of 
life.  In  the  year  1827,  Mr.  Davis  writes :— *'I 
hare  had  400  copies  printed  of  the  portion  of  the 
Boriptores  translated  into  the  Maori  tongue." 
And  in  1829  we  find  the  sohoob  of  the  settle- 
mflnt,  containing  above  100  natives,  were 
flourishing. 

"  Six  weeks  ago  there  was  a  public  examination  at 
Pidhis.    All  the  scholars  of  l^e  mission  were  col- 
Isetsd,  STimined,  and  rewarded  according  to  merit. 
raiding^  writing,  and  arithmetic,  they  were 
•s  to  thsir  progress  in  general  knowledge. 
•ad  oatpentry  were  exhibited  by  the 
made  by  the  girls." 

inflaenoe  of  the  missionary 


party  was  also  seen  in  the  enoonragement  given 
to  agricnlture,  and  the  formation  of  roads  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  **  Many  of  the  natives 
have  began  to  sow  wheat,  and  thdr  desire  to 
raise  wheat  is  on  the  increase/' 
In  March,  1830,  Mr.  Davis  writes : — 

"  Since  my  last,  a  strong,  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry 
has  manifested  itself  among  the  natives  of  our  settle- 
ment. About  thirty  men  and  boys  assembled  in  my 
house,  and  I  spent  such  an  evening  with  them  as  1 
shall  never  forget.  There  is  also  a  great  work  going 
on  among  the  native  women  and  girls.** 

On  the  19bh  September,  1830,  "  six  natifes 
were  received  by  the  sacred  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ ;"  and 
from  this  period  the  progress  of  the  mission 
work  was  very  marked.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  dated  Waimate,  New  Zealand, 
17  th  April,  1833,  must  close  our  paper  : — 

"  Tou  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  natives  continue 
to  inquire  after  Divine  truth.  Temor^nga,  a  head 
man  in  this  part  of  New  Zealand,  a  few  weeks  ago 
professedly  received  the  Gospel.  Temorenga  is  head 
chief  of  one  party  of  natives,  as  *Hongi  waa  head  chief 
of  the  other  party.  He  is  an  old  man,  has  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  New  Zealand,  haa  been  a  great 
warrior,  although  generally  mild  and  just  in  hia  deal- 
ing. His  conversion  has  made  a  great  stir  in  hia  tribe. 
He  described  to  me  the  dedication,  or  rather  baptism,  of 
their  children  to  the  devil.  About  eight  or  nine  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  it  is  taken  to  a  aacied  phiee 
where  there  is  water,  when  the  child  is  washed,  and 
incantations  and  prayers  are  pronounced  over  it, 
wherein  they  pray  that  the  child  may  grow  up  a 
courageous  warrior,  and  amply  revenge  all  affionts  to 
himself,  and  all  insults  which  have  been  ofieied  to  his 
ancestors  for  generations  back,  and  may  become 
TUTic,  I'.tf.,  wicked  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
child  is  gradually  initiated  into  all  their  barbaioos 
customs,  and  consequently  becomes  haidened  and 
senseless,  and  regardful  of  self  only.  These  children, 
thus  initiated  into  evil,  will  practise  and  delight  in 
what  would  horrify  the  most  hardened  European.  A 
youth  once  told  me  that  before  his  birth  hii  &ther  had 
dedicated  him  to  Satan ;  that  he  waa  kept  without  fiwd 
to  compel  him  to  steal ;  that  he  was  teased  and  tried  to 
the  uttermost  that  the  weeds  of  anger  might  be  fos- 
tered in  his  heart  His  father  instructed  him  in  the 
black  art  of  New  Zealand,  that  he  might  bewitch  or 
destroy  at  pleasure.  His  father  taught  him  that  to  be 
a  great  man  he  must  be  a  warrior,  an  expert  thief;  and 
able  to  practise  every  evil.  When  the  Goepel  came  to 
him  'tv'ith  power,  and  revealed  to  him  his  exceeding 
wickedness,  he  hated  the  sins  of  his  post  life.  Hii 
fitther,  when  he  heard  of  this  gracious  change,  dis- 
carded and  disowned  him.  When  he  first  came  to  ma 
he  seemed  to  haye  the  devU's  naik  on  his  findbssd. 
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tnd  inroluntarily  I  ahrunk  £roin  him.  His  counte- 
nance is  now  altogether  altered,  and  we  may  well  say, 
*  What  haa  God.  wrought  !*  Through  mercy,  we  may 
haye  bri^ter  days  in  prospect.  People  may  boast  of 
eiyilization.  The  bktted  Gospel  alone,  which  i»  the 
patcero/Ood,  can  avail  to  better  the  moral  state  of  these 
poor  deluded  creatures  " 


Would  that  the  Christian  Church  were  more 
deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction  of  the 
faithful  missionary.  Surely  the  command  would 
then  be  felt  to  point  us  to  our  highest  privilege : 
''Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preacl^  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature," 


{To  }>e  continued.) 


WITHOUT  A  PBIEFD  IH  THE  WOBLD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "  WORTH  HER  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD." 


ohaptbb  xxm. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  PBOPOSITION. 

**  Time  that  is  past  thou  canst  not  recall ; 
Time  present  only  is  within  thy  power." 

Dr.  J.  Btrom. 

Whbk  the  conversation,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted towards  the  close  of  our  last  chapter, 
waa  resumed,  the  younger  Mr.  Redf em  put  a 
direct  question  to  his  uncle's  friend : — 

"Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Gastleair,  that 
yoa  are  the  manager  of  this  society  ?" — ^which, 
for  the  sake  of  a  name  at  least  true  to  its 
Utopian  character,  we  shall  caU,  "  The  Society 
fnr  Promoting  the  Benefit  of  Mankind." 

"  I  am,  air ;  in  £Eu;t,  I  am  both  manager  and 
secretary  just  now,  for  our  late  secretary — he 
waa  a  capital  fellow— obtained  a  good  appoint- 
ment a  short  time  since.  I  have  been  looking 
oat  for  somebody  that  I  should  like  to  work 
with,  in  his  place;  and,  do  you  know,  it  has 
■truck  me  while  we  have  been  talking,  that  you 
are  just  the  man  for  the  post — ^that  is,  until  you 
made  it  a  stepping-stone  to  something  higher." 

"  Castleair,  you're  dreaming ! "  remarked  the 
prosperous  manufSB.cturer. 

"Not  at  all,  sir " 

"  Indeed,  it  would  never  do  for  me,"  mur- 
mured the  nephew. 

''Then,  gentlemen,  my  opinion  differs  from 
yours."  And  laying  his  hand  familiarly  on 
Bedfem's  shoulder,  he  added,  **  I  think  it  would 
be  just  what  you  would  like." 

Bedfem  was  evidently  not  disposed  to  pursue 
the  subject,  and  presently  the  gentlemen  rose 
and  entered  the  drawing-room. 

Castleair  speedily  found  full  occupation  in 
the  society  of  Alice,  and  general  conversation 
ensued.  Thomas  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  or 
make  an  opportunity  for  speaking  to  his  uncle 
aboiit  the  letter  from  Australia ;  but  at  length, 


through  the  medium  of  Emma,  the  request  for 
two  or  three  minutes  alone  was  acceded  to. 

The  uncle  and  nephew  passed  from  the 
drawing-room  into  the  passage.  There  was  light 
enough  there  to  read. 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  see  what  my  brother 
says,"  remarked  the  uncle ;  "  I  conclude  he  is 
the  writer  of  the  letter.    Not  dead  yet,  is  he  ?  " 

"I  think,  uncle,"  said  Thomas,  "you  had 
better  not  read  it." 

But  the  uncle  insisted,  and  the  letter  was 
read.  We  must  leave  succeeding  chapters  to 
unfold  the  results  which  followed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  spite  of  the  many  temporal  blessings  en- 
joyed by  the  family  at  Turnstile  House,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  said  that  happiness  dwelt 
there.  The  contemplated  alliance  of  Alice  with 
Mr.  Charles  Castleair  had  caused  a  great  deal 
of  irritation  and  vexation.  How  such  a  cautious 
man  as  the  wealthy  manufacturer  came  to 
admit  so  volatile  a  character  to  his  house  and 
table  was  curious  enough ;  but  we  all  know  the 
indiscretions  of  cautious  men  are  often  very 
remarkable. 

It  may  be  as  well,  in  closing  this  chapter, 
that  we  should  briefly  refer  to  Mr.  Castieair's 
antecedents,  and  explain  how  the  introduction 
had  been  brought  about. 

Castleair  had  received  a  good  education  in 
early  life,  and  would  have  been  articled  to  a 
solicitor,  but  the  law  proving  distasteful,  he 
tried  commerce.  He  remained  in  a  merchant's 
counting-house  two  years,  and  then  relinquished 
this  post  for  the  congenial  office  of  secretary 
to  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  the  Benefit  of 
Mankind."  In  the  merits  of  this  society  he 
was  a  sincere  behever.  Indeed,  his  particular 
weakness  was  in  this  direction.  The  most 
chimerical  projects  seized  upon  his  imagination, 
and  having  persuaded  himself  that  success  mtui 
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follow,  he  became  their  ardent,  enthusiastic 
advocate,  porsoing  the  bubble  himself,  and  by 
the  influence  of  his  own  earnestness,  inducing 
others  to  pursue  it  too.  In  the  course  of 
his  joumeyings  in  behalf  of  the  society,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Brackington — called  on  Mr. 
Richard  Redfem,  worked  upon  his  vanity,  and 
induced  him  to  preside  over  a  meeting.  The 
eloquence  of  the  speaker  won  him  the  good 
opinion  of  his  auditors,  and  especially  the  good 
opinion  of  Alice  Redfem.  An  invitation  to 
Turnstile  House  followed ;  visit  succeeded  visit, 
Mr.  Rcdfern  all  the  while  supposing  himself  to 
be  the  object  of  attraction,  till  at  length  his 
eyes  were  opened,  and  to  his  regret  he  found 
that  he  must  either  thwart  his  daughter,  and 
make  her  unhappy,  or  relinquish  his  expecta- 
tions of  a  "good  match,"  and  allow  her  to 
accept  Mr.  Castleair  as  her  suitor. 

After  much  vexation,  opposition,  and  con- 
flict, the  latter  alternative  had  been  adopted. 


CHi.PTER  XXIY. 

A  VEEY  BLACK  CLOUD. 

"  Will  shining  angels  stoop  and  take  him 
On  their  mow-white  wings  to  heaven,  and  make  him 
Sit  among  the  stars,  as  fair  as  they  F" 

The  Author  of  ••  John  Halifax,  Gcutiemafi." 

Mb.  Thomas  Redfebn's  affairs  and  prospects 
were  gpreatly  changed.  He  would  never  again 
darken  the  doors  of  Banks's  warehouse,  or  i>ost 
a  single  entry  in  any  one  of  the  monster  ledgers 
of  that  monster  establishment.  He  had  received 
a  communication  from  the  office,  intimating  in 
terms  which  might  be  business-like,  but  seemed 
very  cold  and  formal,  that  in  consequence  of 
his  silence,  his  post  had  been  filled  up,  and  the 
engagement  between  them  had  terminated. 

Redfern  did  not  regret  that  it  was  so.  The 
change  to  the  country  had,  in  many  respects, 
proved  very  agreeable  to  him ;  and,  moreover, 
the  mooted  opening  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Castleair's  society  was  beginning  to  seem  more 
tempting  to  him.  But,  at  this  juncture  in  his 
history,  a  dark  cloud  was  gathering,  which  was 
speedily  to  hide  the  brightening  prospect. 

A  slight  cold,  which  had  hung  about  little 
Herbert  for  some  time,  had  issued  in  a  trouble- 
some cough.  Margaret's  anxiety  was  aroused, 
and  she  sugg^ted  to  her  husband  that  medical 
advioe  should  be  obtained.  Redfem  had  noticed 
the  cough,  but  as  usual  he  would  not  see  the 
threatening  danger.  He  recommended  Mar- 
gvei  to  be  patient,  and  said  the  boy  would  soon 


Patient  or  impatient,  however,  one  day  daring 
her  husband's  absence  at  Bracking^n,  whither 
he  had  been  called  sevaral  timea  since  Osstk- 
air's  unexpected  proposition,  Margaret  called 
in  the  doctor. 

"  It  is  hooping-cough,"  said  that  gentleman, 
without  hesitation. 

"Hooping-cough!"  repeated  Margaret,  be- 
coming  several  shades  paler ;  "  surely,  Mr. 
Goodwin,  it  is  not  that** 

"  My  dear  madam,  it  is  nothing  else — cd  pre- 
sent. He  seems  a  delicate  child — ^perhaps  thia 
air  is  rather  too  keen  for  him :  keep  his  cheat 
warm ;  be  careful  as  to  diet ;  and  I  will  send  him 
something  to  relieve  him.    Good-day  I " 

And  almost  before  Joe  had  time  to  take  his 
hand  from  the  bridle,  the  Handyf ord  surgeon 
had  seated  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  his  next  patient. 

A  week — a  very  anxious  week — ^followed.  Mr. 
Goodwin  did  not  say  what  he  thought — doctors 
seldom  do ;  but  meanwhile  Margaret  heard  that 
one  of  the  Handyford  children  had  died  him 
hooping-cough,  and  her  fears  were  greatlj 
increased.  As  the  little  patient  did  not  get 
better,  she  felt  sure  he  must  be  getting  worse. 
No  human  eye  saw  the  tears  shed  by  the  troubled 
mother,  as  she  sat  alone  watching  in  the  siek 
chamber.  She  tried  to  be  patient  and  resigned; 
but  the  question  would  present  itself,  "  How 
much  more  lonely  should  1  feel  if  my  only  child 
were  taken  from  me.  Could  I  bear  so  great  a 
loss?'*  The  thought  was  too  painful.  Clasp* 
ing  her  hands,  in  her  agony,  and  lifting  hsr 
tearful  eyes  to  heaven,  she  said,  "  Father,  spsx« 
me— spare  my  child!" 

Several  weeks  of  anxious  nursing  increased 
the  weakness  of  Herbert,  but  fidled  to  touoh  the 
cough.  One  morning  Margaret  appealed  to 
Mr.  Goodwin,  "  Do  tell  me  what  you  think— 
will  my  darling  get  the  better  of  it  soon  P" 

"  Well,  well— let  us  hope  so ;  but,  you  see,  he 
has  never  been  a  «/ron^  child." 

The  next  day  Redfem  himself  qaesti(med 
the  doctor,  and  to  him  the  reply  was  more 
definite. 

**I  won't  deny  that  your  little  boy  is  in 
danger,  Mr.  Redfem;  but  do  not  tell  your 
wife  so  just  yet ;  very  likely  we  may  puU  him 
through." 

That  evening  Mrs.  Redfon  senior  heard 
from  her  son^s  own  lips  the  opinion  which  the 
doctor  had  expressed ;  and  had  she  not  known 
too  well  the  character  of  her  son,  how  easily  he 
persuaded  himself  to  beliere  what  he  wished  to 
be  true,  when  his  own  gratificatioia  and  MH-wiH 
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were  concomed,  she  would  indeed  have  been 
surprised  when  he  proceeded  to  say, — 

**  But  look  here,  mother :  Groodwin  tells  me 
the  little  darling  may  keep  as  he  is  for  weeks : 
now,  I  must  go  over  to  Bracking^on  and  arrange 
matters  with  Castleair,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
have  to  run  up  to  town  with  him,  as  there  are 
aereral  things  to  arrange ;  but  I  won't  be  away 
more  than  a  day  or  two — ^indeed,  I  shall  be  back 
almost  before  I  am  missed.  I  dare  say  every 
body  will  blame  me  for  doing  the  very  thing  I 
have  been  setting  my  face  against  all  these 
years,  but  I  have  positively  no  choice.  You 
otunot  help  me ;  and  the  fact  is,  there  is  no 
other  course  open  to  me  than  that  suggested  by 
Unde  Bichard.  He  promises  me  faithfully 
that  if  I  take  this  offer  of  Castleair's,  and  keep 
quiet  in  London  a  little  longer,  he  will  make  it 
up  to  me.  I  must  take  him  at  his  word.  By- 
the-bye,  what  does  Fellgate  say  to  you  now  ?'' 

"  I  waa  going  to  tell  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Red- 
fern,  **  if  you  had  not  asked  me.  Ho  speaks 
smoothly  to  me;  but  I  fear  he  is  double- 
tongued.  To  the  people  about — so  I  am  told — 
he  talks  as  if  we  were  all  going  to  leave  the  farm 
directly ;  and  even  to  me  he  was  bold  enough  to 
•aj,  that  if  the  worst  came,  he  would  see  me 
comfortably  provided  for  as  long  as  I  lived." 

Tmly,  Redfem  had  something  to  think  about 
M  he  rode  towards  Brackington  very  early  the 
aest  morning.  Not  only  was  his  own  fdture 
rmj  uncertain,  but  prospectively  he  saw  his 
mother  turned  out-of-doors ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
there  was  this  hooping-cough. 

How  would  his  darling  boy  get  on  in  his 
absence? 

He  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  he  must 
recover,  but  there  was  a  latent  misgiving  which 
he  coold  not  altogether  suppress. 


Chapter  XXV. 

THE  OBEATEST  TBIAL  AS  YET. 

**  Beneath  a  flowery  turf  he  sleeps.'* 

'VVartox. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Redfem  was  once 
more  in  Catherine  Street,  making  arrangements 
for  the  disposal  of  his  scanty  furniture.  Miss 
Groves  deeply  regpretted  the  change,  for  she  had 
become  sincerely  attached  to  Margaret  and  her 
little  boy.  But  a  new  tenant  was  soon  found 
willing  to  take  the  furniture  as  it  stood,  and, 
with  the  furniture,  the  quiet  lodger  also,  in  the 
small  room  up-stairs.  Kedfern  only  selected  a 
few  trifling  articles  belonging  to  Ids  wife  and 
Herbert,  to  carry  back  with  him  to  Handyfbrd. 


In  less  than  a  week  he  had  accomplished  all 
that  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  including 
a  visit  to  the  scene  of  his  future  labours,  the 
offices  of  the  Utopian  "  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Benefit  of  Mankind,"  in  Addison  Chambers, 
London.  Here  he  seated  himself  on  the  secre- 
tary's  chair,  with  an  appreciable  rise  in  his  own 
self-esteem  and  a  gratifying  sense  of  the  con- 
trast with  his  former  position  when  he  occupied 
the  high  stool  in  Banks  and  Co.*s  counting- 
house.  Of  course,  as  he  sat  he  dreamed,  but 
what  he  dreamed  it  is  needless  to  relate ;  like 
most  dreams  of  the  kind,  his  castle-building  was 
never  realized. 

He  might  have  directed  his  thoughts  anx« 
iously  to  Derbyshire.  His  mother's  affairs  had 
yet  to  be  finally  arranged ;  and  there  was  that 
dreadful  uncertainty  about  Herbert's  illness. 
But  it  was  ever  the  aim  of  Redfem  to  blind 
himself,  as  long  as  he  could  do  so,  to  the  diffi- 
culties  he  ought  manfully  to  have  encountered, 
and  to  nurse  his  selfishness,  by  refusing  to 
believe  in  the  approach  of  any  trouble  which 
called  for  an  exercise  of  self-denial. 

One  would  have  thought,  on  leaving  Handy- 
ford,  he  would  at  least  have  made  Margaret 
promise  a  daily  letter ;  but  inclination  indis* 
posing  him  to  receive  what  he  feared  might  be 
unfavourable  intelligence,  led  hini  to  urge,  on 
the  ground  of  economy — postage  in  those  days 
being  an  expensive  item — that,  unless  actually 
necessary,  she  need  not  write  at  alL  "He 
should  be  back  in  a  week,  or  less ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  Herbert  would  soon  be  better." 

The  arrangement,  however,  did  not  stand. 
Before  the  week  was  half  over,  the  postman 
delivered  a  letter  from  Margaret.  The  contents 
were  carefully  worded,  as  if  she  felt  her  husband 
would  like  her  to  say  as  Httle  as  she  could  to 
alarm  him.  She  did  not  say  that  Herbert  was 
much  worse,  but  she  told  him  that  she  was  very 
anxious  to  know  if  the  London  business  was 
not  almost  finished,  and  whether  he  could  not 
hasten  his  return  to  Handyford,  where  she  so 
mu/:h  needed  hia  support  and  comfort. 

And  truly  Margaret  had  cause  to  feel  that 
hers  was  a  heavy  burden  just  now.  Her  help- 
less child  was  evidently  in  great  danger.  He 
slept  but  little,  and  that  little  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed by  dreams— not  such  dreams  as  healthy 
children  love  to  talk  of  when  the  morning 
comes,  but  dreams  prompted  by  suffering,  and 
exciting  a  nervous  movement  of  the  limbs,  or 
the  sudden  start  of  wakefulness.  At  times  he 
would  fall  into  a  state  of  semi-slumber,  and 
talk  incoherently  of  the  various  olgeots  of 
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cliildisli  interest.  Now  the  new  scenes  of  his 
Derbyshire  home  were  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts ;  now  dear  Miss  Groves,  who  had  been 
BO  kind  to  him  in  Catherine  Street ;  now  some 
favourite  toy,  which  had  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  him  in  days  of  health.  Presently 
the  violence  of  his  cough  would  arouse  him, 
and  then  his  face  would  bear  the  deep  marks  of 
pain  and  suffering.  On  the  day  on  which 
Margaret  had  written  to  her  husband  she  had 
Been  a  change  wliich  she  scarcely  knew  how  to 
interpret.  The  pulse  was  certainly  weaker, 
and  the  face  whiter,  but  the  appearance  of 
trouble  on  the  countenance  had  given  place  to  a 
look  of  calmness  and  peace.  Margaret  watched 
with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  fear,  but 
fear  preponderat^^d.  "How  could  she  spare 
her  darling  child,  if  God  should  please  to  take 
him?" 

Redf em  read  his  wife's  anxious  letter ;  and, 
although  it  was  cautiously  expressed,  it  roused 
his  truer  self.  He  felt  that  his  efforts  to  per- 
suade himself  that  all  would  be  well,  were 
fruitless.  An  undefinable  dread  of  an  evil, 
which  he  could  no  longer  deny  might  be  ap- 
proaching, took  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
without  an  hour's  delay,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Handyford.  Before  Margaret  expected  him, 
he  was  by  her  side. 

At  once  he  noticed  the  change  in  Herbert 
which  had  so  excited  Margaret's  fears— her 
hopes  had  almost  passed  away.  There  was  none 
of  that  fretfulness  and  peevishness  which  he 
remembered  the  little  sufferer  had  shown  a 
few  days  before ;  but  a  placid  serenity,  which 
seemed  the  harbinger  of  a  deeper  sleep — the 
sleep  of  death.  Redfem  now  felt  intensely. 
He  was  really  the  father.  Affection,  for  the 
time,  banished  every  other  consideration.    How 


could  he  be  selfish  in  the  presence  of  his  dying 
child? 

Margaret  and  Thomaa  watched  by  the  little 
bed  night  and  day,  each  knowing  what  tbe 
other  felt,  yet  each  shrinking  from,  breathing 
out  the  words  of  anticipated  loes.  Inoreasing 
debility,  after  the  convulaions  of  pain,  left  the 
sufferer  still  paler,  but  yet  more  patient.  Mar- 
garet, with  all  the  earnest  pathos  of  a  mother^s 
love,  yearning  for  the  higher  good  of  her  dying 
boy,  whispered  now  and  then  some  of  the  sim- 
plest of  those  precious  promises  which  are  made 
to  "  our  children."  A  child's  £uth  was  given, 
and  the  vision  of  bright  things  to  come  seemed 
to  fill  the  little  heart  with  gladness  in  the  very 
chamber  of  death.  Once  he  looked  eagerly  at 
Margaret,  and  gently  repeated  the  familiar 
lines  of  the  favourite  hymn — 

**  In  the  kingdom  of  Thy  grace 
Give  a  little  child  a  place." 

At  last  the  tender  Shepherd  drew  near,  and 
took  the  lamb  He  had  loved  to  the  heavenly 
fold. 

The  smitten  parents  felt  the  blow,  as  parents 
only  can  feel  such  a  blow.  Redfem  started 
back  as  it  were  from  the  whirlpool  of  selfidi* 
ness,  in  which  he  had  so  long  imperilled  his 
best  interests,  and  seemed  to  be  broken-hearted 
by  the  loss  of  his  child,  Margaret  was  in 
deeper  sorrow  still,  but  she  had  a  consolation 
which  her  husband  possessed  not.  She  son^t 
for  resignation  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
through  her  falling  tears  she  saw,  although  for 
a  time  but  dimly,  the  rainbow  of  heavenly  hope 
spanning  the  horizon  of  her  grief. 

The  little  white  coffin  was  buried  oat  of  sight 
in  less  than  a  week,  and  a  simple  headstone 
marked  the  spot  in  Handyford  churchyard. 


{To  he  continued.) 


TEE    SABBATH. 

BY  BENJAMIN  GOITaH,  AUTHOR  OP  "  LYBA  8ABBATICA.'' 


O  DAY  of  days !  with  heaven's  own  radiance 
shining, 
Blest  Sabbath !  welcome  is  thy  hallowed 
rest: 
Thy  influence,  elevating  and  refining, 
Givee  life  its  purest  zest. 


Thou  bringest  with  thee  the  true  balm  of 
healing, 
Like  good  Samaritan,  in  lore  Divine, 
Over    earth's    wounds  of  sin  and  sonrow 
kneeling. 
To  pour  in  oil  and  wine. 
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The  bliss  of  Eden  is  again  perennial, 

And    peace    and    purity    resume    their 
sway; 
And  in  His  garden,  bright  with  flowers  mil- 
lennial, 
God  walks  on  this  sweet  day. 

Prelude    of    hearen,    in    sanctified    affec- 
tion, 

And  holy  unison,  which  never  dies. 
We  ante-date  to-day  the  resurrection : 

The  dead  in  sin  arise. 

Amidst  the    candlesticks,    all    bright    and 
golden, 
To-day  Christ  walks  in  love  and  kingly 
right, 
The  broken-hearted  sinner  to  embolden, 
And  turn  his  gloom  to  light. 

On  Sunday  shines  the  ever-fiery  column, 
Which  shields  the  pilgrim-Church  from 
all  her  foes ; 

In  splendour  yet  more  terrible  and  solemn 
The  flaming  pillar  glows. 


So,  on  the  Sabbath,  from  heaven's  shining 
portal 
Came  down  the  tongues  of  fire  and  rushing 
wind : 
The  glorious  mystery  of  life  immortal, 
Bevealed  to  all  mankind. 

And  so  again,  wrought  out  of  earth's  con- 
fusion 

And  jarring  elements,  overruled  for  good, 
By  the  almighty  power  of  Truth's  diffusion, 

This  world  shall  be  renewed. 

And  then  The  SMath  will  be  universal. 
And  Christ  shall  reign,  in  triumph  all  His 
own; 

And  all  our  temple-songs  be  a  rehearsal 
For  worship  round  the  throne ; 

Where  the  Church  militant,  in  coimtless 
millions. 
Shall  join  the  Sabbath  of  the  Church 
above. 
And   tread  the    golden  floor  of   heaven's 
pavilions, 
For  ever  lost  in  love. 


THE  EVIDEHOES  OF  OTTS  FAITH,  AITD  THE  FBOQBESS  OF  MODEBH  80IEH0E. 


BY  TKB  BIT.   T.   RAOO,   CU&ATB  OF  MALIK  S  LEE,   SALOP ;   AUTHOB  OF  OBBATION  9 
TESTIMONY   TO   ITS   GOD. 

III.— THE   PrRPOSE   IS   CLEAR. 


Havihg  shown  in  my  last  paper  that  there 
was  evident  object  and  purpose  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  peculiar  properties  possessed  by 
the  variooB  elements  of  which  the  universe  is 
composed,  the  next  natural  step  in  the  argu* 
ment  is  to  show  that  object  and  purpose  are 
also  exhibited  in  the  use  which  is  made  of  those 
elements  in  building  up  the  organized  sub- 
stances which  we  see  around  us — that  is,  to 
show  that  in  the  finished  bmlding,  as  well  as  in 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  object 
and  purpose  are  manifest  throughout. 

There  is  no  subject  perhaps  more  inviting 
than  this  to  a  mind  which  is  at  once  inquiring 
and  devout.  It  is,  moreover,  inexhaustible. 
The  whole  realm  of  nature  is  its  field  of  inquiry, 
and  no  human  life  would  be  long  enough  to 
follow  it  out  in  all  its  details;  and  yet  from 
this  inquiry  I  must  abstain,  or  only  glance  at 


it  incidentally.  What  has  been  once  weU  done, 
need  not  be  done  again.  Paley*s  Natural 
Theology,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
one,*  supplies  such  an  abundance  of  evidence 
of  this  class,  that  none  can  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  it  without  saying  "  It  is  enough." 

It  is  true  that  the  progress  of  science  has 
enlarged  our  field  of  vision  in  this  matter.  It 
has  shown  evidence  of  design  in  quarters  where, 
in  Faley's  days,  it  was  not  suspected  to  exist; 
and  some  of  these  I  was  induced  to  bring  for- 
ward in  "Oeeation's  Testimony  to  its 
God."  But  I  felt  then  that  it  was  like  poach- 
ing in  another  person's  preserves,  or  infringing 
upon  another's  patent  right ;  and  that  feeling 

*  I  woold  recommend,  espeoudly  to  those  whoee  meftus  for 
the  porohaso  of  books  are  limited,  the  People's  Edition, 
pablished  by  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  both  on  ao- 
donnt  of  low  price  and  raloable  notes. 
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in  my  mind  is  rather  increased  than  otherwise ; 
80  that  I  would  now  much  rather  direct  the 
reader  to  Palcy  for  a  store  of  sound  intellectual 
food  than  seaixrh  for  fresh  examples  to  illustrate 
the  same  groat  tnith. 

I  shall,  therefore,  only  occasionally  glance  at 
this  branch  of  the  argument,  and  proceed  to 
the  noxt.  Contenting  myself  with  having 
shown  that  there  teas  object  and  purpose  in 
fixing  the  properties  of  those  elements  of 
which  this  universe  is  composed,  I  leave  to 
Piilcy  th(?  evidence  of  contrivance  and  design  in 
the  orgrmizntion  of  workU  and  systems,  with 
their  races  of  living  creatures,  and  take  uj)  the 
question.  *'Whnt  was  the  purpose  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  in  the  great  work  of  erea- 
ti.m:-*' 

I  have  given  to  my  present  \Ki\^v  the  title 
"TiiK  PURPOSB  IS  (.'LEAU;"  and  if  there  be 
one  thing  more  clearly  manifest  than  an«^»thcr 
in  the  aiTanijements  of  the  universe,  it  is  that 
the  great  objiHik  of  the  Being  who  called  that 
universe  and  its  furniture  into  existence  was 
that  of  conferring  pleasure— of  giving  enjoy- 
ment. 

Everwhero.  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  there 
is  exliibited  to  ns.  not  merely  a  system  of  ad- 
justments and  cvmtrivancos.  in  whiih  all  things 
are  adapted  to  eieh  other,  but  all  tlmse adapta- 
tions appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  joy.  Tlie  whole  universe  is 
one  vast  scene  of  nred  and  fupphj,  of  cravinff 
and  ciijoijmcnt.  Visible  nature  is  in  every  way 
adapted  to  the  creatures  that  dwell  uiH>n  its 
surface,  and  they  are  eipially  adapted  to  visible 
nature.  The  wisdom  of  the  All-Benevolent 
has  imparted  taxnh,  that  Hisbountii^s  might  be 
ei^oyed;  and  the  band  of  the  All -Benevolent 
haa  in  all  cases  prorideil  a  supply  for  those 
waata,  the  partaking  of  which  constitiites  en- 

Brfvy  erfatm^  too,  ii  adapts  to  the  exist - 

ooLx*  ol  ill  oIlMra^  ao  tluii  Ihea^  m  no  hiatus  in 

[  ehacn  of  Hf^^-nci  gap  to  V.  ri'   1  up ;  while 

O'oiitin^la  fkt  aduptc^d  m:  :       tod  to  its 

I  of  Mug  fm  tbuagh  in  its 

ai  tkff  Blviiit  piUTpo«^  wore  fnlly 

ifiMiMNl  ^a«  thoo  gh  the  stable 

yiaWiig  air,  and  the  sustaining 

trwNd  fbr  ita  ujso  and  pleoaare 

til  thf»  earth  and 

inlci  an  ejLaiijn         ,  of  which 

Iko  r*li(n  [titles  and 

wu»,   .      1  and  to  be 

th« 


happiness,  and  the  convenience  of  the  creatnrei 
who  dwell  Upon  its  surface.  The  nature  of 
vegetable  production  is  such  as  to  supply,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  all  the  wants  of  the  animal 
races ;  and  the  system  of  reproduction  such  ta 
to  render  it  almost  impossible  that  anything 
essential  or  important  should  be  lost.  Nor 
should  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
essential  to  food  that  it  should  be  grateful  to 
the  taste  as  well  as  nourishing  to  the  bodv. 
The  process  of  replenishment  might  have  been 
a  painful  instead  of  a  pleasant  one.  But  the 
Creator  has  given  to  His  creatures  instincts 
and  desires  which  the  supply  of  their  neces- 
sities forms  the  means  of  gratifying,  in  rocli 
way  adapting  outward  nature  to  those  instincts 
and  desires  that  the  simple  conditions  of  need 
and  supply  are  constant  sources  of  enjoyment 

And  thus  it  is  with  all  other  instincts  and 
endowments.  All  are  adapted  to  the  things 
amidst  which  their  possessors  live  and  move; 
and  the  things  amidst  which  they  live  andmorv 
are  adapted  to  them.  *•  The  properties  pecoBar 
to  each  plant  are  but  adaptationa  to  creaturei 
that  can  enjoy  them.  The  scent,  the  form,  tlie 
colour  tif  every  flower  and  every  leaf,  and  pro- 
bably  also  of  the  very  particles  of  earth  that 
may  be  scattered  by  the  wind,  and  even  the 
varii)us  sands  ^va8hed  by  the  boundless  sea,  an 
all  in  keeping  with  the  senses  and  the  appetites 
and  the  habits  of  different  living  beings."* 

Tlie  whole  arrangements  of  this  great  era- 
tion  give  evidence,  indeed,  that  they  were 
formed  for  this  very  purpose  of  giving  enjoy- 
ment :  and  he  who  gazes  with  an  unjaundiced 
eye  upon  nature  sees  its  exhibitions  everywhere. 
A  single  drop  of  the  water  of  our  ditches  which 
has  Kvn  exposed  to  the  sunbeams,  will  often, 
when  examined  with  a  microscope  (as  intimated 
in  my  first  paper^  show  ns  thousands,  yea,  tens 
of  thousands  of  living  beings,  revelling  as  in 
an  ocean  of  their  own ;  and  the  movements  ol 
those  creatures  indicate  a  sense  of  ei^oyment 
in  the  gratification  of  their  desires  and  the 
supply  of  their  needs.  The  leaves  upon  oar 
trees  are  tenanted  and  animated  with  creatures. 
I  visible  and  invisible,  all  eagerly  devooring  and 
enjoying.  The  very  refuse  wUch  we  oast  away 
in  disgust  is  soon  filled  to  overflowing  with 
being  and  enjoyment.  Life  ia  eveTywhere,  and 
with  life,  joy. 

If  we  asoend  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  of 

existeneo.  how  wonderful,  how  maltitndinooi, 

aiv  the  forms  of  insect  life !     The  gnat  that 

flutters  in  the  evening  sky,  as  thoa^  in  lor« 

•  XwvM'trKtgf  thf  BodyfaiBdaUoBtothfllOid. 
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paitmgBiinbeains;  the  bee  that  hums 
ry  tone  as  he  pursues  his  customary 
seeking  honey  from  the  flowers;  the 
butterfly,  in  all  its  gay  varieties,  that 
liye  ofdy  for  enjoyment,  and  flutters 
ng  as  though  conscious  of  its  gay  at- 
i  fiimiliar  examples  of  a  multitude  of 
»ture8  of  all  varieties  of  shape  and 
And  aU  these  countless  multitudes 
ay  thus  be  seen  creeping,  fluttering, 
)r  winging  their  glad  way  through  the 
T,  and  showing  their  delight  in  ten 

different  ways,  accordant  with  their 

and  desires,  are  living  evidences  of 
'eator's  great  purpose,  for  all  draw 
tn  their  food — all  receive  from  Him 
led  instincts,  appetites,  and  capacities 
^ment,  and  the  abundance  by  which 

answered  and  supplied, 
assing  by  the  intermediate  forms  of 
d  glancing  at  man,  the  head  of  the 
*eation,  we  see  still  further  evidences 
me  great  truth. 

L  are  given  not  only  greater  capacities 
tnent,  but  also  the  means  of  answering 
d  of  fnlfllling  every  proper  and  right 
Ke  has  instincts  and  affections  craving 
nal  otjects,  and  external  objects  on 
By  may  lavish  themselves,  and  not  in 
II  the  great  purposes  of  life,  indeed,  are 

by  the  implanting  and  the  gratifica- 
impulses,  so  that  in  seeking  his  own 

under  proper  moral  control,  he  is 
9  will  and  fulfilling  the  purposes  of 

esides  the  animal  appetites  which  he 
th  all  other  creatures,  man  has  intel- 
kpaoities  which  equally  give  evidence 
purpose  of  his  Creator.     With  the 

his  mighty  intellect  he  surveys  his 
Id  and  others  which  lie  beyond  it  in 
pread  regions  of  infinitude.  He  ex- 
he  laws  of  nature,  and  gratifies  his 
h  a  thousand  discoveries  of  the  fitness 
I. 
jeotive  and  the  subjective,  the  outward 

and  the  inward  desire  and  longing, 
actly  adapted  to  each  other,  that  from 
irces  also  enjoyment  may  be  obtained. 
■  iirepressible  desires  f6r  calculaHon; 
sts  innumerable  on  which  to  exercise, 
ly  of  distance,  size,  measure  and  velo- 
le  arithmetical  propensities.  He  has 
f  generaUftaJtion  and  comparison,  and 
ithout  number  on  which  he  can  exercise 
eoliiai — arranging,  classing,  dividing 


and  sub-dividing  to  his  heart's  content,  until 
what  appeared  mere  multitudinous  profrudon, 
becomes,  under  his  arrangement,  as  it  ever  was 
in  the  view  of  the  Creator,  a  continuous  chain 
of  organisms,  in  which  each  animal  and  vege- 
table creature  is  not  only  a  distinct,  but  an 
orderly  and  necessary  link.  He  has  an  innate 
desire  of  investigating  cause  and  effect ;  and  an 
outward  universe  governed  by  unfailing  and 
salutary  laws,  whose  sequences  are  constant 
and  almost  unvarying,  in  which  cause  and 
effect  may  ever,  with  advantage  and  delight,  be 
seen  and  studied.  He  has  an  innate  love  of  the 
heautifulf  and  everything  around  him  by  which 
it  may  be  exercised  and  gratified.  The  varied 
forms  of  nature,  the  blending  of  colours,  the 
harmonies  of  sound — all  contribute  to  form  for 
him  inexhaustible  sources  of  delight.  Hill  and 
valley,  plain  and  woodland,  mountain  and 
ravine — now  undulating,  now  rugged  and  steep; 
the  barren  craig,  the  frowning  precipice,  the 
grassy  slope,  the  roaring  cataract,  the  swelling 
sea,  the  gently  flowing  river,  all  contribute  to 
his  gratification  and  pleasure.  The  stany 
heavens — 

*'  That  alphabet  of  immenaity 
By  which  we  read  in  dazzling  light 
The  lofty  name  of  the  Infinite,'* — 

the  flowers  of  earth,  which,  star-like,  seem  al- 
most reflections  of  their  beams  mirrored  back 
in  a  hundred  sparkling  colours  &om  her  bosom, 
— these,  and  innumerable  other  things,  are  all 
calculated  to  improve  and  soften,  as  well  as 
gratify  the  mind  that  gives  full  play  to  the 
exercise  of  its  innate  love  of  the  beautiful. 

Clearly,  then,  both  in  regard  to  body  and  to 
mind,  the  object  of  creation  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  giving  enjoyment. 

It  is  true  that  the  universe  has  other  voices — 
voices  which  tell  of  far  other  feelings  than  joy. 
These  may  form  the  subject  of  some  future 
papers.  I  will  only  now  say  that  these,  when 
rightly  viewed,  give  evidence  that  its  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
enjoyment,  because  its  strict  laws  were  ordained 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  such  enjoy- 
ment should  remain  unbroken.  A  breach  of 
those  laws,  whether  physical  or  moral,  inevit- 
ably entails  woe  and  disaster.  And  it  is  mercy 
— it  is  love— that  hath  rendered  this  inevitable, 
in  order  that  those  laws  may  substantially  re- 
main intact,  unbroken,  and  thus  that  enjoyment 
may  not  be  forfeited  and  lost. 

Another  difficulty  or  objection  requires  more 
consideration  here.    A  strange  unphilosophical 
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fancy  has  latterly  become  prevalent  among 
men,  thrown  in  various  forms  upon  the  surface 
of  our  literature,  that  adaptations  and  adjust- 
ments are  in  some  way  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  blind,  unconbdved,  and  unintelligent 
workings.  Creatures  'and  circumstances  are 
thus  represented  as  having  by  degrees  become 
adapted  to  each  other,  just  as  two  stones  of 
uneven  surface  may  be  rubbed  together  till 
they  meet  at  all  points,  and  thus  become  fitted. 
In  this  way,  by  "  development,"  by  the  results 
of  "  natural  selection,"  by  the  necessary  work- 
ings of  unintelligent  "  law,"  or  by  the  action 
of  "chances,"  in  which  the  successful  ones 
only  can  continue  and  leave  results,  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  chaos  and  confusion  have 
worked  themselves  into  order  and  harmony. 

There  would  be  a  thousand  inconsistencies 
in  this  belief,  if  adaptation  and  fitness  were  the 
only  evidences  of  design  which  the  universe 
afforded ;  for  even  then  it  would  give  suf&cient 
pi'oofs  of  intelligence  in  its  planning  and 
formation. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  matter. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  evidences  we  have  above 
laid  under  contribution  will  admit  of  no  such 
chance  or  necessary  workings.  If  adaptations 
could  thus  arise  out  of  the  bare  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  our  ordinary  instincts  and  de- 
sires could  be  thus  awakened,  there  are  other 
accompaniments  of  our  being,  and  those 
forming  the  chief  part  of  our  enjoyments, 
which  are  not  at  all  tiecessary,  but  in  every 
respect  gratuitous :  I  mean  beauty  and  the  love 
of  beauty,  or  what  has  latterly  gone  by  the 
name  of  JBsthetics. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  a  shallow  philosophy, 
now  exploded,  that  there  is  no  reality  in  beauty 
— ^that  it  is  mere  fancy — the  idolon  of  varying 
taste.  If  the  march  of  intellect  has  done 
nothing  else,  it  has  coiTected  this  error ;  and 
beauty  is  now  almost  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  not  only  a  reality,  but  a  powerful  means 
of  softening,  refining,  and  improving  man.  In 
one  of  the  chapters  of  the  late  Hugh  Miller's 
Voices  op  the  Rocks,  entitled,  **  Man  a  co- 
worker with  God,*  he  has  shown  something 
more  than  this,  viz.,  that  forms  of  beauty 
which  man  had  wrought  out  independently 
from  his  own  mind,  originated  in  the  Divine 
mind,  and  had  been  exhibited  in  outward  nature 
untold  ages  before ;  since  they  were  to  be  found 
among  the  fossil  remains  of  former  geological 
eras  in  the  rocks  beneath  us.  Thus  the  con- 
clusion which  man  had  arrived  at  by  meta- 
physical reasoning  wm  demonstrated  by  phy- 


sical nature— that  beaaiy  was  not  mer 
but  realUy, 

Yet  there  was  no  physical  necessity 
pendent  of  God's  purpose — that  anyt 
the  universe  should  be  beautiful,  or  thi 
mind  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  fin< 
ment  in  the  contemplation  of  beaatj. 

There  was  no  physical  necessity  1 
vibrations  of  the  air  should  be  capable 
ducing  such  an  exquisite  harmony  of 
as  that  which  delights  the  ear  in  the  si 
music. 

There  was  no  physical  necessity  i 
undulations  of  air  or  ether  should  st 
retina  of  the  eye  with  the  sense  of  cole 

There  was  no  physical  necessity  1 
forms  of  inorganic  nature,  the  landw 
earth,  should  be  such  as  to  awaken  in  t 
feelings  of  awe,  or  wonder,  or  delight ; 
the  forms  of  organic  nature,  animal  < 
table,  should  increase  those  sensai 
pleasure,  and  often  kindle  in  the  mind 
of  interest  and  attachment  which  8 
charms  to  life. 

There  was  no  physical  necessity  ' 
shelly  habitations  of  fish  and  mollusc 
exhibit  shapes  so  elegant,  or  colours  sc 
ficent ;  or  that  many  of  the  insect  trib 
sparkle  like  living  gems.  The  pluma{ 
bird  might  just  as  well  have  been  of 
colour,  which  would  equally  have  se 
purpose  of  clothing  the  body  and  war 
nest. 

But,  instead  of  this,  colours  chastt 
gorgeous,  ever  arranged  in  perfect  1 
seem  as  though  they  were  endowed  ^ 
and  lif  Q  that  can  be  perpetuated  : 
These,  by  simple  chemical  processes, 
stantly  produced  and  reproduced.  Hi 
ment  by  which  they  are  formed  is  i 
tube — an  ai*tery.  The  materials  of  wl 
are  composed  are  blood-atoms.  Tl 
agent  in  the  formative  process  is  a  sii 
a  little  moist  bladder,  so  small  that  € 
the  microscope  we  scarcely  can  discern 
with  instruments  and  materials  such 
are  formed  those  gorgeous  plumes  v 
surpass  the  richest  attire  of  kings 
magnificence ;  and  every  feather,  eri 
every  tint,  is  constantly  produced  ax 
duced  in  its  right  position.  The  very 
the  peacock's  tail,  composed  of  fibi 
all  must  unite  with  unerring  precisio 
duce  the  effect,  require  such  an  exi 
detail  to  produce  that  effect,  that,  ei 
materials  were  fumiahedy  half  a  li 
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be  required  to  calculate  their  places,  though 
they  are  always  produced  in  full  perfection  by 
such  Bimple  means  as  these,  under  the  guidance 
of  Him  from  whom  all  things  proceed. 

And  all  this  gorgeousness  of  colour,  this 
loTelineffi  in  outline  and  in  detail,  universally 
prevalent,  and  perfect  in  its  harmony,  was 
called  for  by  no  necessity,  for  it  has  no  use, 
except  to  gratify  the  eye  and  feast  the  mind 
with  heauty. 

My  last  appeal  is  to  those  gratuitous  gifts  of 
benevolence  and  love  which  are  among  the  first 
things  to  attract  the  eye  of  childhood,  and  the 
last  earthly  things  that  gratify  the  senses  of 
the  departing— PLOWEBS,  that  through  aU  life 
poaaess  an  untraced  and  only  half-appreciated 
influence  upon  the  mind,  softening  and  ele- 
vating as  well  aa  giving  joy. 

These  are  indeed  God*s  letters  to  man,  telling 
of  His  bountiful  goodness,  and  testifying  that 
Hia  great  object  in  creation  was  to  give  ezijoy- 
ment. 

For  any  other  purpose,  it  may  with  strict 
truth  be  said  that  flowers  are  useless.  There  is 
no  remedial  or  medical  principle  to  be  obtained 
from    them  which  cannot  be  obtained  from 


either  the  plant  or  seed.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
argued,  by  superficial  thinkers,  that  without 
the  flower  we  should  neither  have  fruit  nor 
seed.  But  that  which  constitutes  it  a  flower, 
in  the  popular  sense,  is  its  petals.  In  these 
reside  the  beauty  and  the  fragrance — ^beauty 
which  in  unnumbered  forms  and  colours  dazzles 
and  delights  us — ^iragrance  which  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  few  simple  elements  (chiefly 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen)  loads  the  air 
and  gratifies  the  sense  of  smelling.  And  these 
petals  are  needless  appendages — mere  redun- 
dances— the  pistil  and  the  pollen  alone  being 
necessary  to  the  perfecting  of  the  seed  and  the 
perpetuating  of  their  races.  These  redundances, 
these  bright  appendages,  have  no  other  purpose, 
no  other  use  to  which  they  can  be  turned  but 
that  of  giving  pleasure,  of  imparting  joy. 

Let,  then,  their  sparkling  eyes,  their  fragrant 
odours,  their  thousand  thousand  cups  so  full  of 
blessing,  testify  to  man,  joining  their  testimony 
with  that  of  nature's  other  harmonious  voices, 
that  the  purpose  of  creation  indeed  is  clear — 
"  TO  GIVE  ENJOYMENT ; "  and  that  God  is  not 
only  all-powerful  and  all-wise,  but  all-benevo» 
lent,  all-good. 


ENGLAND:    HEB    QBEATNE8S    AND    HER   LITTLENESS. 


BY    THE   REV.   WILLIAM  WIGHT,   M.A.,  VICAB  OP   HABBUET. 


It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  in  one  or  two 
papers  to  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  and 
world-wide  importance  as  that  indicated  in  the 
above  heading. 

Little  will  be  expected  or  attempted  beyond 
a  discursive  glance  at  some  salient  points  indi-  j 
cative  of  England  in  her  Greatness  and  in  her 
LUUeness. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  a  remarkable 
little  boy  was  bom  in  this  country ;  and  could 
we  have  travelled  round  the  world  with  the 
speed  of  Heaven's  electricity,  we  should  have 
found  everywhere  the  world  was  interested  in 
that  birth.  We  might,  in  Europe,  have  heard 
the  roar  of  cannon  commemorating  the  event  , 
through  the  Britiah  Isles,  from  the  impregnable 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  from  the  equally  impregnable  i 
fortress  of  Malta,  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Proceeding  in  our  course  to  Asia,  we  should 
there  have  seen  the  cannon's  flash  at  Aden — on 
the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea — ^at  Herat  in 
Persia — in  Affghanistan — through  the  Hima- 


layah  Mountains — on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
and  Granges  to  the  southern  point  of  India — ^in 
Ceylon — in  Assam  and  Araoaan — in  China,  at 
Singapore,  at  Hong  Kong,  Jind  Cbusan.  In 
Africa,  the  cannon  flashed  on  the  Guinea  coaat, 
and  at  St.  Helena  and  Ascension — from  the 
Cape  to  the  Orange  River,  and  at  the  Mauri- 
tius. Then  crossing  to  the  western  hemisphere, 
to  our  transatlantic  brethren,  the  thundering 
would  have  met  our  ear  on  the  shore  of  Hud- 
son's Bay — along  the  whole  line  of  the  Canadiar 
Lakes — in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland, and  Bermuda.  At  a  hundred 
points  in  the  West  Indies — in  the  distant 
Falklands,  near  Cape  Horn,  and  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  world,  in  Australia,  at  the  settle- 
ments formed  on  every  side  of  that  continent — 
on  its  islands,  and  in  the  strait  which  separates 
them  from  New  Zealand — the  same  manifesta- 
tion of  interest  would  have  been  seen  and  heard. 
The  birth  of  that  remarkable  little  boy,  the 
Prince    of    Wales,  thus    announced  through 
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every  quarter  of  the  globe,  must  convey  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  an  almost  overwhelming 
apprehension  of  England^s  greatness,  and  con- 
sequent responsibility. 

The  Romans  once  were  masters  of  the  world, 
but  their  world  scarcely  amoimted  to  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  British  Empire.  Alexander 
the  Great,  having  conquered  the  world,  sat 
down  and  sighed  for  another  world  to  conquer ; 
but  Alexander's  empire  was  a  fragment  com- 
pared to  that  subject  to  British  rule.  Neither 
ancient  nor  modem  history  has  anything  com- 
parable to  it.    It  is  without  a  parallel. 

England*s  empire  is  world-wide,  encircling 
the  globe,  and  upon  it  the  sun  never  sets. 
England  claims  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
mistress  of  the  seas,  and  often  has  she  chased 
the  fleets  of  the  earth  and  swept  them  from  the 
oceaji.  England's  territorial  greatness  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  and  respected  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Nor  will  her  political  greatness  suffer  by 
comparison.  She  is  the  land  of  the  free.  The 
slave  has  but  to  touch  British  soil,  and  that 
touch  constitutes  him  a  free  irum,  England 
has  liberated  him ;  and  the  poor  slave  she  has 
emancipated  she  would  defend  against  the 
world.  Freedom  is  not  with  England  only  a 
name,  but  a  glorious  reality.  It  permeates 
her  very  constitution.  That  constitution  is 
monarchial;  and  under  no  other  form  of 
government  is  there  any  people  enjoying  the 
same  measure  of  liberty.  And  such  is  Eng- 
land's jealousy  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  that 
the  favoured  are  the  working  classes.  The. 
burdens  of  taxation  are  laid  upon  the  rich ;  and 
80  lightly  do  they  fall  upon  the  labourer  and 
artizan  that  they  may  live  in  England  without 
contributing  one  penny  towards  the  support  of 
her  government.  That  is  to  say,  they  may 
live  upon  meat,  bread,  butter,  milk,  and 
Heaven's  best  gift,  pure  water.  Upon  these 
necessaries  of  life  no  tax  is  laid.  It  is  only 
when  the  working  man  indulges  in  luxuries 
that  he  contributes  towards  the  taxation  of  the 
country.  This  perhaps  can  be  said  of  no  other 
nation  under  heaven. 

But  not  only  territorially  and  politically,  but 
also  commercially,  is  England's  greatness  seen. 
How  vast  is  her  commerce.  There  are  few 
sights  more  imposing,  or  more  calculated  to 
impress  the  foreigner  with  England's  un- 
bounded wealth  and  greatness,  than  the  forests 
of  masts  upon  which  his  eyes  rest  as  he 
ascends  the  Thames.  So  great  is  the  number 
that  yon  are  almost  ready  to  imagine  that  all 


the  ships  of  the  world  had  been  collected  ai) 
assembled  in  its  course.  Yet  the  port  of  Ix>nda 
contains  but  a  remnant  of  England's  grea 
commercial  fleet.  The  shipping  in  the  liiex^ 
almost  equals  that  of  the  Thames.  Add  io 
these  HuU,  Biistol,  Cardiff;  Newcastle-oa- 
Tyne,  and  other  places,  and  the  aggregate  ii 
something  astounding.  Yet,  great  as  is  the 
aggi^gskte,  it  must  be  duplicated  with  oorBhipi 
spread  throughout  the  world. 

Again,  England's  mannfiustoring  distncUan 
gigantic  hives  of  industry.  Her  mannfactaw 
are  exported  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  nd 
but  few  are  the  funilies  in  the  civilized  irarid 
who  do  not  possess  articles  of  EngKsh  mm* 
f  acture.  Indeed,  England  may  almost  be  nd 
to  fiimish  the  earth  and  clothe  the  worid! 

Of  the  prodigious  quantities  of  England'! 
manufactures  some  idea  may  be  formed  fiat 
what  a  single  firm  can  produce.     Some  tiai 
back,  when  in  Leeds,  I  was  told  of  one  hem 
spinning  yam  daily  sufficient  to  pass  tfarifli 
round  our  globe !    So  vast  is  the  machinefj  d 
England,  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  wambt^ 
tare  articles  exceeding  in  qoantity  the  piod»j 
tive  powers  of  the  whole  male  popnlaticBa 
the  world.    Everything  connected  with  Ifll 
land  is  of  a  colossal  character.    Her  natioH| 
debt  exceeds  the  whole  wealth  of  the  woriO 
and  yet  this  enormous  debt  adds  to  her  gnrf 
ness :  it  is  only  so  much  ballast  to  the  Stal 
vessel,    giving    us   additional    stability  n 
security. 

Again,  look  at  England's  greatness  fsi 
another  standing-point.  In  her  moral  grandfl 
she  will  not  be  found  inferior  to  her  phjafll 
greatness.  Science,  literatore,  and  geaen 
education  receive  fostering  care  and  munifiofll 
patronage;  and  her  monuments  of  benevolcsM 
are  upon  a  scale  of  magnificenoe  which  ed^i 
everything  like  it  elsewhere. 

But  the  climax  of  England's  greatneai  ii  < 
be  found  in  her  Religious  institutiona   A 
religious  element  is  the  real  secret  of 
land*s  real  greatness,  and  without  this 
she  would  infallibly  descend  into  monl, 
commercial,  and  political  Httleneas  or 
But  England,  as  if  unsatiafled  witli  any 
cent  gpreatness  —  as  if  a   greatness  for 
present,  or  for  posterity,  were  not 
seeks  a  boundless  and  imperishaUe 
— an  eternal  glory.    In  her  physical  sol 
mercial  grandeur,  her  ships  trttvefse  eva^^ 
and  ocean.    She  has  peopled  anoUiflr 
and    established    her    fame    throoi^MilA 
habitable  space.  Batinher  saUimer 
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M  not  only  covered  her  own  land  with 

temples,    bat    she    has   transplanted 

holy  temples  to  every  comer  of  the 

to  rescue  from  death  such  as  "  live  with - 

►d  and  without  hope  in  the  world."    In 

iat  day  of  reckoning,  when  the  nations 

e  assembled  to  give  in  their  account  of 

:hey  have   done   for  the  world,  what 

will  have  so  many  trophies,  so  many 

ts,  as  onr  own  P 

3,  when  we  view  onr  country,  the  British 
e — territorially,  politically,  commercially, 
y,  and  religiously,  we  are  impressed  with 
Lparalleled  greatness  and  grandeur.  The 
nena  of  the  British  people  affords  ample 
al  for  speculation  equally  for  the  philo- 
and  the  moralist.  In  whatever  aspect 
w  the  English  nation,  it  is  a  remarkable 
Numerically  insignificant,  occupying 
I  island  in  the  mighty  waters,  yet  she 
s  something  like  200,000,000,  or  nearly 
irth  of  the  human  race ;  and  her  terri- 
►mprises  an  area  exceeding  the  whole  of 
3,  and  encircles  the  earth ! 

much  to  flatter  our  vanity  and  foster 
ide  is  supplied  by  England  in  her  great- 
But  we  shall  do  well  to  listen  to  the 
nd  warning  of  Inspiration :  "  Thus  saith 
)rd,  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his 
L,  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in 
ght,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
but  let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this, 
3  nnderstandeth  and  knoweth  Me,  that 
he  Lord  which  exercise  loving-kindness, 


judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth ;  for 
in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord."  (Jer. 
ix.  23,  24.) 

England  in  her  greatness  unquestionably 
exhibits  a  gigantic  grandeur  which  may  well 
electrify  and  awe  the  world ;  and  she  seems  to 
occupy  among  the  liations  of  the  earth  the 
proud  position  once  occupied  by  Gk>d's  ancient 
people.  He  who  pulleth  down  one  and  setteth 
up  another  has  displaced  His  ancient  people 
from  their  once  exalted  position,  and  we  seem 
to  be  raised  to  the  favoured  pinnacle. 

We  are  distinguished  above  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  But  for  what  purpose  are  we  thus 
favoured,  unless  to  be  the  light  of  the  world — 
a  blessing  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  ? 

"  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear :  for  if  Gk)d 
spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest 
He  spare  not  thee.  Behold  therefore  the  good- 
ness and  severity  of  God :  on  them  which  fell, 
severity ;  but  toward  thee,  goodness,  if  thon 
continue  in  His  goodness:  otherwise  thou 
also  shalt  be  cut  off"  (Rom.  xL  20—22). 
"  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great  who  hat^ 
God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is 
in  all  things  that  we  call  upon  Him  for  ?  And 
what  nation  is  there  so  gpreat,that  hath  statutes 
and  judgments  so  righteous  as  aU  this  law, 
which  I  set  before  you  this  day  ?  Only  take 
heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul  diligently, 
lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes 
have  seen,  and  lest  they  depart  from  thine 
heart  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  but  teach  them 
thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  sons  "  (Deut.  iv.  7 — ^9). 


(To  he  corUinued.) 


HEABT  OHEEB  FOB  HOME  SOBBOW. 


THER  source  of  relief  in  sorrow :  There 
^h  to  he  done.  The  night  cometh ;  the 
ie  is  upon  ns ;  the  shadows  are  long. 
!  ....  Is  there  no  disciple  of  Thine, 
I  Master,  not  one,  to  whom  I  may 
I  cup  of  cold  water  for  Thy  sake? 
LB  state  of  my  poor  heart;  see  the 
the  blight,  the  barren  condition  of 
rden  of  my  soul ;  and  I  would  water 
L  my  tears ;  I  would  pray  for  rain  and 
•cm  heaven.  "  This  is  not  enough," 
ihe  heavenly  Husbandman ;  "  go  worh 
\  Tineyard,  and  keep  thy  heart  with 


aU  diligence.  Weeping  may  endure  for  a 
night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning: 
flowers  shall  spring;  fruits  shall  ripen;  a 
sweet  savour  shall  perfume  the  air."  Whence 
all  this  ?  It  is  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
forter. He  hath  taken  a  lily  from  us— more 
than  one.  Sorrow  hath  filled  your  heart; 
but  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  He  will 
come  this  way  again  soon.  He  will  gather 
more  lilies.  You  need  not  fear  if  you  can 
say  this :  "  I  am  my  Beloved's,  and  my 
Beloved  is  mine;  He  feedeth  among  the 

lilies."  J«   HULLETT. 
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"  PAETED." 

They  are  not  far — ^in  aery  flight 
Their  winged  hosts  around  us  sweep — 
Though  aU  concealed  from  mortal  sight 
The  guards  that  sleepless  vigil  keep. 

It  is  not  far — a  moment's  space 
May  waft  us  to  the  blissful  band : 
E'en  now  their  pinions  wave  and  chase 
Above  us  and  on  either  hand. 

The  weak  flesh  faints,  the  strength  declines, 
The  hours  of  life  are  numbering  fast ; 
The  old  churchyard  beneath  the  limes 
Shall  be  our  resting-place  at  last. 

No  SjpiriVa  home !     Tliey  pitying  mark 
The  grief  which  lays  the  dust  to  rest, 
Joyous  up-soaring  like  the  lark, 
Mingling  with  hosts  of  spirits  blest. 

No  everlasting  home !     We  trust 
That  once  the  dead  shall  wake  and  sing. 
The  peerless  soul  enrobe  the  dust, 
Breathing  the  fresh  dews  of  the  spring. 

More  gorgeous  than  the  lily's  hue, 
More  dazzling  than  a  monarch's  dress, 
Lord,  we  Thy  glorious  face  shall  view — 
Our  raiment,  Thine  own  righteousness. 
Ghressingham,  W.  8. 

In  the  first  anguish  of  the  soul,  when  it 
refuses  to  be  comforted,  the  mourner  is 
tempted  to  despair  of  the  good  of  affliction, 
and  to  say.  Can  it  ever  be  otherwise  than 
**very  grievous"?  But  presently,  like 
Sabbath  chimes,  fall  the  words  on  the  ear, 
"Nevertheless,  after  war  d,^^  So,  in  the  faith 
of  this  "afterward,"  the  stricken  heart 
strives  to  endure  in  patience  that  chastening 
which  for  the  present  is  only  **  grievous" — 
content  to  sow  in  tears,  believing  that  after 
many  days  the  "  peaceable  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness" wiQ  be  yielded, — "Love,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Mrs.  Henry  Brock. 

covenant  faith. 

2  Tim.  i.  12. 
God  !  Thou  art  my  rock  of  strength, 
And  my  home  is  in  Thine  arms ; 
Thou  wilt  send  me  help  at  length, 
And  I  feel  no  wild  alarms. 


Sin  nor  death  can  pierce  the  shiel 
Thy  defence  has  o'er  me  thrown ; 
Up  to  Thee  myself  I  yield, 
And  my  sorrows  are  Thine  own. 

Thou  my  shelter  from  the  blast, 
Thou  my  strong  defence  art  ever ; 
Though  my  sorrows  thicken  fast. 
Yet  I  know  Thou  leaVst  me  nevei 
When  my  foe  puts  forth  his  mighi 
And  would  tread  me  in  the  dust. 
To  this  Rock  I  take  my  flight. 
And  I  conquer  him  through  trust. 

When  my  trials  tany  long, 
Unto  Thee  I  look  and  wait, 
Knowing  none,  though  keen  and 

strong. 
Can  my  faith  in  Thee  abate. 
And  this  faith  I  long  have  nurst. 
Comes  alone,  0  Gbd,  fwan  Thee ; 
Thou  my  heart  didst  open  first, 
Tliou  didst  set  this  hope  in  me. 

Christians !  cast  on  Him  your  loa 
To  your  Tower  of  Refuge  fly ; 
Elnow,  He  is  the  living  God, 
Ever  to  His  creatures  nigh. 
Seek  His  ever-open  door 
In  your  hours  of  utmost  need  ; 
All  your  hearts  before  Him  pour ; 
He  will  send  you  help  with  speed 

Yea,  on  Thee,  my  God,  I  rest. 
Letting  life  flow  calmly  on, 
For  I  know  the  last  is  best, 
When  the  crown  of  joy  is  won. 
In  Thy  might  all  things  I  bear. 
In  Thy  love  find  bitters  sweet. 
And  with  all  my  grief  and  care 
Sit  in  patience  at  Thy  feet 

Airoimcc 

"  He  was  houseless  and  homeless ;  I 
lonely  in  heart ;  He  was  falsely  accuse 
was  scorned  and  taunted  and  maligne< 
these  things  He  received  as  His  dail 
tion,  and  saw  in  them  the  very  cup  of  i 
which  His  Father  gave  for  His  dri 
But  when  He  saw  another's  soul  sad  > 
fcring  or  sorrow-laden,  the  sympathy 
He  asked  not  for  Himself  was  ever  re 
His  part  for  another,"  Vauoi 
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THE    BIBLE    SEABOHED. 
SUNDAY  QUESTIONS,  ETC.,  FOB  THE  YOUNG. 


JCEIPTTTBE  QUESTIONS,  ETC. 

le  a  man  who,  intending  to  usurp  his 
brone,  made  a  great  feast,  to  which  he 
1  his  brethren,  except  the  rightful  heir 
one.     Who  was  that  heir  P 

Te  did  the  Jews  worship  the  "  Host  of 

i» 

»  was  buried  in  the  city  called  after 

»t  two  noted  priests  were  natives  of 
? 

>  was  told  that  he  should  die  the  day 
assed  over  the  brook  Kidron  P 
» asked  the  prayers  of  one,  for  attempt- 
ze  whom  he  had  just  been  seized  P 
it  Benjamite  entered  the  capital  of 
id,  but  left  it  seeing  P 
an  who  kiUed  his  brother,  and  a  city 
ountain  of  Judah,  were  both  of  the 
le.    What  was  it  ? 

,t  was  the  name  of  the  centurion  who 
il'slifeP 

me  two  prophets  who  saw  visions  by 
\  of  rivers. 


tial  letters  will  name  a  noted  trans- 
irho  found  forgiveness  in  a  season  of 

5  Herod's  foster-brother. 

who  troubled  an  apostle. 

ty  where  St.  Paul  passed  a  winter. 

exemplar  of  faith. 

dge  of  Israel. 

udent  man. 

idy  scribe. 

7t  among  the  Jews. 

A.  R.  B. 


ANSWERS. 

(See  page  415.) 

1.  The  Amalekite  who  told  David  that  he 
had  slain  Saul.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3 — 5 ;  2  Sam.  i. 
6—10. 13—16. 

2.  The  Ammorites,  Moabites,  and  Edomites. 
2  Ohron.  xx.  1, 10,  22—24. 

«d.  Zebulun  and  Naphtali.    Judges  ir.  6, 10, 
15,16;  V.18. 

4.  Shallum,  the  son  of  Halohesh,  in  repairing 
the  waU  of  Jerusalem.    Neh.  iii.  12. 

5.  Andrew.    John  i.  35—37,  40,  41. 

6.  His  uncle  Jonathan.    1  Ohron.  xxvii.  32. 

7.  Joshua.  Josh,  xxiii.  2, 14. — ^David.  I  Kings 
ii.  1,  2. 

8.  Our  Lord.    Luke  xx.  34,  42. 

9.  "The  LoBD  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee: 
the  LoBD  make  His  face  shine  upon  thee,  and 
be  gracious  unto  thee :  the  Lo&D  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace.** 
Numb.  vi.  24—26. 

10.  Yes.    Exod.  xxiii.  4,  6. 


I. 

1.  j^sau.  Gen.  xlix.  4.  2.  Xamech.  Gen.  v. 
28.  3.  Jshbosheth.  2  Sam.  ii.  8.  4.  Jtfethu- 
selah.  Gen.  v.  27.  5.  ^ymas.  Acts  xiii. 
8 — 11.  6.  Xeummim.  Gen.  xxv.  3.  7.  JEllnoeh. 
Heb.  xi.  5.  8.  Cornelius.  Acts  x.  1  —  2. 
9.  Hannah.  1  Sam.  i.  17 ,—EUmelech  (Ruth 
i.2). 
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"WHEEE   IS   HOW   THY   QOD?" 

A  TALE  OF  FEENCH  SCEPTICISM  IN  THE  LAST  CENTT7RT. 

{Translated  from  the  Oennatty  by  Jakes  F.  Cobb,  Esq.) 


Chapteb  m. 
X^^v^^EPORE  we  pixKieed  with  oiir 
^  "  "     narrative  let  us  take  a  look 
into  Kemer's  parsonage. 

The  pastor  had  three  chil- 
dren, a  boy  of  seven,  and  two 
girls  of  six  and  four  years  of 
age.  He  taught  them  himself.  His  great 
object  was  to  make  them  early  acquainted 
with  their  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  to  lead 
them  to  trust  in  Him  who  alone,  in  this 
wicked  age,  could  preserve  them  from  the 
general  apostacy.  It  was  the  greatest  joy  to 
himself  and  his  like-minded  wife  to  see  how 
they  daily  g^ew  up  and  increased,  not  only  in 
us^Eul  knowledge,  but  in  the  infinitely  more 
important  knowledge  and  love  of  God  their 
Saviour. 

The  children  were  also  much  under  the  care 
of  their  grandmother,  Kemer's  mother;  for 
his  wife  was  much  occupied  by  household  mat- 
ters, and  as  they  possessed  a  farm  and  orchard, 
there  were  many  servants  to  supeiintend. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  children  were  gone 
to  bed,  the  pastor's  aunt — ^the  widow  Laforest, 
a  still  active  lady,  who  carried  on  her  husband's 
business  with  the  help  of  an  assistant — gene- 
rally came  in  and  spent  some  hours  in  the 
family  circle.  Naturally,  the  events  of  the  day, 
which  so  affected  all  the  relations  of  life,  and 
threatened  so  much  evil  to  the  pastor's  homo, 
were  the  chief  topics  of  conversation.  When, 
in  reading  the  newspapers,  the  name  of  La- 
forest  was  mentioned — and  he  was  often  named 
and  praised  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  patriots 
and  enlightened  leaders  of  the  people— his  poor 
aunt  would  be  deeply  grieved,  and  weep  many 
bitter  tears. 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions,  "Oh  that  I  must  live  for  this! — that 
my  only  son  should  walk  in  the  way  of  the  un- 
godly, and  sit  in  their  council.  Oh  that  the 
Lord  had  taken  him  to  Himself  when  he  still 


belonged  to  Him  and  loved  Him  as  ha  hh 
taught  to  do  from  his  infancy."  And  tto, 
turning  to  Kemer's  wife,  she oontmued,  "lot 
happy  you  are,  dear  Mary,  that  your  son  iBBlill 
walking  in  the  way  of  truth,  and  following  Ui 
Saviour." 

"  Do  not  despair,  dear  sister,**  replied  ka: 
companion ;  "  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  sborkcDad 
that  He  cannot  save.  Nothing  is  impossible  to 
Him.  He  can  bring  back  your  x>oor  son  iito 
His  ways,  give  him  a  new  hear^  and  ddifff 
him  from  his  sins.  For  this  we  will  all  (Qi* 
gently  pray  to  Him ;  indeed  we  do  so  nor 
every  day."  ; 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  they  would  ra^ 
together  a  chapter  of  God's  precious  Woi; 
after  which  the  pastor  offered  prayer,  not  f» 
getting  in  his  prayer  the  friend  of  his  yoath. 

Every  morning  before  breakfast  the  iaail 
again  assembled  with  their  servants  for  domflllii 
worship ;  and  thus  by  prayer  and  reading  ^ 
Scriptures,  they  strengthened  themsdresfc 
their  daily  work.  Sometimes  friends  in  ibl 
parish  who  were  living  members  of  the  bodjti 
Christ,  joined  in  these  servicea,  but  to  vA 
observation  they  only  came  separatdy.  M 
the  same  reason  they  dispenaed  with  n| 
singing. 

The  superintendence  of  the  school  and  tin 
visitation  of  the  sick,  although  there  was  tsu^ 
implied  limitation,  were  not  forbidd^  to  dl 
pastor.  He  faithfully  used  the  opportuutMi 
afforded  to  "  strengthen  the  things  thit  !•* 
mained  and  were  ready  to  die,"  to  awata 
new  life  where  death  seemed  to  have  dominiflii 
and  to  scatter  unremittingly  the  good  lea^ 
in  hopes  of  future  better  days.  The  Goroft 
ment  issued  tables  with  moral  maxims,  the  coA 
tents  of  which  were  to  be  impressed  upon  A 
children.  Kemer  used  these,  connecting  tbtf 
with  the  necessity  of  a  pious  life  and  coDteM 
tion,  and  pointing  the  children  to  Him  whoU 
the  source  and  example  of  true  morality.  I 
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Tisiting  the  sick,  he  was  able  to  speak  more 
freely,  especially  when  he  knew  that  they  reve- 
renced the  feith  of  their  fathers.  He  never 
neglected  to  direct  all  to  Him  who  has  taken 
our  sicknesses  and  sorrows  npon  Himself. 
Many  were  refreshed  and  comforted  by  him, 
and  often  the  warm  pressure  of  the  hand  gave 
him  an  assurance,  before  the  last  hour,  that 
futh  in  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  the  Redeemer 
would  bear  the  parting  soul  safe  into  a  blissful 
eternity. 

All  Church  ceremonies  were  strictly  for- 
bidden, but  if  a  pious  member  of  his  flock 
desired  baptism  lor  his  new-bom  child,  Kerner 
did  not  refuse  to  administer  the  holy  ordinance. 
On  several  occasions,  also,  in  the  quiet  evening 
hour,  with  closed  doors,  he  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  the  most  spiritually  minded 
of  his  flock. 

Whether  it  was  that  these  illegal  acts  were 
undiscovered,  or  that  even  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  in  his  parish  esteemed  him  too 
much  for  his  self-denying  love  to  accuse  him, 
he  was  left  quiet  and  unmolested.  The  faithful 
in  the  parish  loved  him  too  heartily,  the  indif- 
ferent at  least  respected  him,  and  the  apostates 
got  out  of  his  way,  and  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  him.  The  pastor  thanked  God  for 
his  safety,  and  continued  his  work  for  souls 
whenever  he  had  the  opportunity.  He  ever 
indulged  the  hope  that  the  day  of  trial  would 
pass  away,  and  the  time  return  when  he  should 
be  able,  publicly  and  freely,  to  testify  to  his 
Lord  and  Master,  and  work  for  Him. 

In  this  hope  Kemer  was  not  a  little  strength- 
ened when  a  decree  from  the  Convention  ap- 
peared, stating  that  the  French  nation  again 
recognized  a  Supreme  Being.  Who  else  could 
this  Supreme  Being  be  but  Christ  the  High  and 
Lofty  One,  who  had  humbled  Himself  for  our 
aakes  ?  The  pastor  welcomed  the  decree  with 
joy,  and  took  fresh  courage.  He  thought  he 
perceived  in  it  the  first  step  towards  a  reaction 
from  utter  godlessness  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  It  was  as  the  fii'st  ray  of  dawn  after 
a  long  dark  night  in  which  not  one  star  had 
shone  in  the  gloomy  heavens. 

He  oould  not  refrain  from  publicly  expressing 
this  opinion.  Trusting  to  this  decree,  he  had 
the  pulpit  and  communion-table  again  placed 
in  hia  church.  On  the  next  Sunday,  though 
that  day  had  not  been  legally  re-established,  he 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached  on  the  gospel 
for  the  day  to  a  numerous  audience.  After  the 
uenaxm,  he  invited  his  people  on  the  next 
Sunday  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 


munion; and  then,  for  the  first  time,  he 
publicly  baptized  a  child. 

This  was  too  much.  The  decree  of  Bobes« 
pierre  and  his  companions,  who  stlLl  with  iron 
sceptre  ruled  over  enslaved  and  God-estranged 
France,  had  not  gone  so  far.  A  stranger  acci- 
dentally present  in  the  town  had  from  curiosity 
followed  the  people  streaming  into  the  church. 
He  inmiediately  sent  a  report  to  the  capital  of 
the  province — ^to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  of 
which  he  was  a  member. 

In  a  few  days  two  constables  appeared  in  the 
town  from  Strasburg.  They  inquired  at  the 
inn  for  the  refractory  pastor  who  had  lately 
preached  and  baptized,  contrary  to  the  laws. 
They  said  that  with  priests  and  pastors  little 
trouble  was  taken ;  the  guillotine  was  still  at 
work,  and  would  soon  employ  itself  on  him,  as 
it  had  done  on  so  many  of  his  brethren. 

The  innkeeper's  daughter,  who  was  devoted 
to  her  pastor,  overheard  this,  and  escaped 
unnoticed  as  quickly  as  possible.  She  hastened 
to  a  man  whom  she  knew  to  be  a  friend  of 
Kemer's,  and  told  him  what  she  had  just 
heard.    He  ran  at  once  to  the  parsonage. 

"  Fly  instantly,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  pastor, 
who  met  him  as  he  entered.  **  Your  life  is  at 
stake.  The  bailiffs  are  here  to  take  you  to  the 
guillotine  in  the  capital.  Linger  but  a  few 
moments,  and  you  are  irretrievably  lost." 

"My  life  is  in  God*s  hand,"  replied  the 
pastor,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  I  shall 
not  flee.  If  He  will  deliever  me  from  death, 
means  and  ways  will  not  be  wanting  to  TTirn  ; 
but  if  it  is  determined  in  His  council  that  I 
should  die,  His  will  be  done.  Whethei*  I  live 
or  die,  I  am  the  Lord's." 

His  wife  and  family  were  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and,  hearing  the  loud  talking,  hastened 
in.  They  did  all  they  could  to  induce  him  to  a 
hasty  flight,  but  he  remained  firm. 

**  I  should,"  said  he,  "  by  my  flight  deny  my 
Lord.  If  He  wills  that  I  should  praise  Him  by 
my  death,  and  bear  a  public  testimony  to  Him, 
I  am  ready  to  do  so." 

They  were  still  urging  him,  when  the  con- 
stables appeared,  and  bound  him  before 
carrying  him  away. 

"  I  commend  you  to  (Jod,  my  beloved  ones ; 
pray  without  ceasing,"  vras  all  he  could  say. 

His  wife  wished  to  embrace  him.  One  of  the 
bailiffs  pushed  her  back  roughly,  and  called 
out  mockingly  to  her,  as  they  went  out,  that 
she  must  not  expect  her  husband  to  return,  for 
she  would  never  see  him  again  alive. 

There  was  a  disturbance  in  the  street.    The 
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news  of  tho  arrest  of  the  pastor  had  spread  like 
wildfire  throuj^h  the  town.  Many  liad  assembled 
befoi*e  tho  parsonage,  and  loudly  exj^ressed 
their  grief  when  they  saw  their  faithful  minister 
brought  out  lx)un«L  A  few  showed  signs  of 
wishing  to  liberate  the  prisoner  by  foree.  The 
pastor  entreated  them  for  Christ's  sake  to  be 
calm,  and  to  submit  to  the  eomuiand  of  the 
Government  which  ha«.l  the  power  over  them. 

"Think  of  Him/'  he  said,  **who  for  our  sakes 
Buffered  Himself  to  be  bound  to  the  cross,  who 
was  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
opened  not  His  mouth.  Let  me  depart  quietly, 
and  pniy  for  me.  Even  the  hairs  of  my  head 
are  numb«.TCtL  If  it  is  God's  will,  I  shall  see 
you  all  again." 

They  stood  on  one  side,  and  suffered  them 
to  go  by.  The  constables  immediately  de- 
manded a  caiTiage,  and  left  the  town  hastily 
with  their  prisoner. 

In  the  parsonage  there  was  much  weeping 
and  lamenting.  Kemer's  wife  sorrowed  aloud, 
and  would  not  be  comforted ;  his  mother  wept 
quicUy  alone.  Then  the  widow  Laforest  ap- 
peared. She  had  heard  of  the  deed  of  violence, 
and  hastened  over  to  learn  the  circumstances 
of  it. 

"  Compose  yourself,"  she  said  to  her  sister. 
"  How  willingly  would  I  exchange  with  you ! 
Tour  son  is  a  child  of  God.  If  these  bloody 
men  slay  his  body,  they  cannot  harm  his  soul. 
Above  you  will  meet  him  again.  But  my  poor 
son !  He  is  now  already  dead  in  sins,  and  when 
he  departs,  a  second  d(.*ath  awaits  him." 

And  she  who  wished  to  comfort  them  wept 
for  her  own  sorrow. 

Then  a  thought  stiiick  her.  She  exclaimed 
to  her  sister, 

"  Perhaps  your  son  can  still  be  saved,  and 
that  through  my  j)oor  lost  son.  He  has 
influence  with  these  but<!hers.  Perhaps  he  can 
nse  it  for  the  friend  of  his  youth." 

She  asked  for  paper  an«l  ink,  and  wrote  a  few 
hasty  lines.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  post 
went  out  which  bore  the  letter  to  Strasburg, 
and  thence  to  Paris. 

The  mother  had  a  little  over-estimated  her 
son's  influence.  Latterly  it  had  rather  declined. 
Laforest  no  longer  approved  of  the  bloody 
measures  of  Robespierre.  There  had  been  too 
much  blood-shedding  for  him ;  and  though  he 
had  not  publicly  expressed  this,  yet  the  tyrant 
had  heard  of  it  through  his  spies,  and  had 
already  placed  him  on  the  list  of  the  suspected, 
whom  he  got  rid  of  from  time  to  time.  As  he 
had  sent  his  friend  and  companion  Danton, 


with  all  his  followers,  to  the  scaffold,  because  be 
relented  and  advised  moderation,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  spare  a  less  important 
man  when  he  began  to  halt  and  reflect  on  Uiis 
bloody  road.  Yet  he  decided  to  wait  till  Laforest 
had  spoken  against  him,  which  he  had  not  jet 
done. 

When  Laforest  received  his  mother's  letter, 
suddenly  old,  long-suppressed  feelings  sod 
recollections  were  aroused  within  him. 

"Kemer!"  exchiimed  he;  "oh,  were  I  w 
thou  art !" 

He  struck  his  hand  upon  his  forehead;  tkn 
he  reflected.  * 

"  I  wiU  try  to  save  him,"  he  said,  half  akol 
to  himself,  "  even  if  it  should  cost  me  my  life. 
If  there  is  nothing  in  his  Christianity,  yet  ha 
is  the  friend  of  my  youth,  and  my  coaaiii. 
And,"  he  presently  added,  "  a  good  brave  man 
too — a  better  than  I  am." 

But  how  should  he  try  to  save  him  ?  Should 
he  apply  to  Robespierre  for  him  ?  That  wooU 
be  signing  his  own  death-warrant  as  well  aslui 
friend's.  He  knew  Robespierre  too  well  ht 
that.  Perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  persoadl 
the  judges  at  Strasburg,  whom  he  knew  pa^ 
sonally,  to  make  an  exception  for  once,  at 
release  this  one  prisoner.  At  least  this  seeaij 
the  best  plan  to  him ;  so  he  took  post-horaet^ 
once,  and  hastened  to  Strasburg.  J 

He  went  to  the  judges,  and  pleaded  for  Ifi 
friend.  They  shrugged  their  shoulders.  S 
requested  to  see  the  prisoner.  This  fh^ 
granted.  J 

The  meeting  of  the  two  former  friends  M 
not  BO  hearty  as  it  should  and  could  have  beau 
They  both  felt  embarrassed.  Probably  tbq 
both  felt  at  this  moment  what  a  deep  gd 
separated  them.  The  one  was  a  man  of  tl 
world,  an  enemy  of  Christ,  a  despiser  of  ewfl 
thing  which  was  precious  and  valuaible  to  U 
friend,  a  companion  of  those  whose  princi^ 
he  abhorred  with. his  whole  heart  The  otk 
was  a  humble  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ;  k 
openly  confessed  the  faith  which  Laforest  H 
garded  as  a  contemptible  superstition.  InM 
pohtical  opinions,  too,  he  was  imdonbtedi^k 
opponent. 

Still,  the  old  affection  between  them  was 
extinguished.  Laforest  expressed  his  deep 
row  to  meet  his  friend  thus ;  told  him  he 
come,  if  possible,  to  save  him  ;  and  made 
ticular  inquiries  of  him  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  arrest.  ^^ 

He  then  visited  the  most  influential  of  tt| 
judges,  who  was  also  president  of  the  trihod 
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Se  ooold  not  succeed  in  winning  him  over; 
>n  the  contrary,  he  made  himself  suspected 
iiirough  his  zeal  for  the  prisoner. 

"  Your  friend,"  said  the  judge,  "  is  a  danger- 
>aB  man.  When  we  sent  to  arrest  him,  there 
iras  almost  a  riot  on  his  account.  I  think  he 
must  die." 

Laforest  tried  to  represent  the  innocence  of 
lis  friend,  and  became  quite  warm  about  it. 
At  length  he  made  the  remark  that  it  seemed 
so  him  that  now  quite  blood  enough  had  flowed, 
uid  we  should  show  some  moderation.  A 
malicious  smile  passed  over  the  judge's  face  as 
be  said  this,  but  suddenly  he  became  quite 
Enendlj  in  his  manner. 

•*  Everything  which  I  can  do,  citizen,  shall  be 
ione — if  not  for  the  prisoner's  sake,  for  your 
lake.  You  are  a  warm  friend  of  the  people,  I 
hcnow.  Only  have  patience  for  a  few  days, 
till  I  have  interested  my  colleagues  for  you 
suid  your  friend,  and  I  hope  aU  may  be 
welL" 

He  shook  hands,  and  dismissed  him.  But 
icarcely  had  the  door  closed  behind  Laforest 
before  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  to  write  a  report 
to  Robespierre.  He  first  mentioned  Kcrner. 
He  described  him  as  a  restless  and  dangerous 
man,  and  accused  him  of  endeavouring  to  excite 
a  tumult  against  the  Grovemment  in  the  town 
where  he  dwelt.  Then  he  proceeded  to  mention 
Laforest*s  exertions  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
this  rebel,  and  introduced  the  expressions  he 
had  made  use  of,  accompanying  them  with  the 
odious  meaning  which  he  knew  how  to  apply  to 
them.  At  the  conclusion,  he  inquired  what 
should  be  done  with  both  men. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long  for  the  answer, 
which  ran  thus  : — 

"  Away  with  them  both  to  the  guillotine;  they 
are  both  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  re- 
public, and  must  be  sacrificed.  Laforest  has 
been  suspicious  to  me  for  some  time.  It  is  time 
that  he  was  put  out  of  the  way." 

Laforest  was  at  his  inn,  and  waiting  for  the 
liberation  of  his  friend.  He  hoped  to  see  him 
come  in  every  moment.  But  instead  of  Kerner, 
ten  gendarmes  entered,  and  arrested  him  in 
the  name  of  the  republic  and  the  law. 

"  Silence,  you  bloodhounds !"  he  cried,  in  wild 
excitement,  "  the  law  has  nothing  upon  which 
to  arrest  me.'* 

He  was  forced  to  go  with  them.  They  led  hi  m 
to  the  prison,  which  was  already  overflowing. 
The  two  friends  embraced  each  other. 

"  And  it  is  thus  we  meet  again ! "  said  Kerner, 
painfully  moved.     "I  have  drawn  you  down 


with  me  into  the  whirlpool  from  which  you 
nobly  wished  to  rescue  me." 

"Yes,  I  too  must  perish  in  it,"  answered 
Laforest,  smiling  bitterly.  "  For  a  lonj?  time  I 
have  thought  it  would  come  to  this.  They  say 
it  is  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  demands  it, 
but  really  it  is  their  own  bloodthirstiness, 
which  is  insatiable." 

And  then  he  poured  forth  reproaches  against 
his  former  friends,  the  members  of  the  reign  of 
terror — especially  against  Robespierre,  whom 
he  called  a  hypocritical  knave  and  a  blood- 
thirsty tyrant. 

Kerner  listened  to  him  for  a  long  time  in 
silence ;  then  he  tried  to  turn  the  conversation 
from  persons  to  things.  He  called  the  present 
sad  state  of  affairs  a  judgment  of  God  upon 
unhappy  France.  "  It  must  be  so,"  he  said ; 
"  the  sins  of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants  had 
long  ago  filled  up  their  measure  of  iniquity. 
After  God,  with  great  long-suffering,  had  for  a 
long  time  withheld  the  punishment.  He  at 
last  had  poured  out  the  vials  of  His  wrath 
over  the  country  which  had  cast  Him  off, 
and  said,  *  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign 
over  us.' " 

Laforest  did  not  agree  in  his  friend's  opinion. 
He  still  saw  the  salvation  of  France  in  the 
Revolution  alone,  though  he  deeply  felt  that  the 
men  now  at  its  head  were  guiding  it  wrongly, 
and  were  utterly  unworthy  of  it.  He  still  held 
firmly  to  his  theories  concerning  the  good  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  though  they  had 
already  so  conspicuously  failed.  They  con- 
versed for  a  long  time  without  being  able  to 
agree,  when  Kerner  turned  the  conversation  on 
their  own  circumstances. 

"  According  to  all  appearances,"  he  said,  **  we 
have  only  a  few  days,  perhaps  only  a  few  hours, 
to  live ;  then  we  must  stand  before  God,  the 
supreme  Judge.  Are  you  prepared  for  this, 
my  friend  ?  " 

Laforest  turned  pale,  but  he  quickly  recovered 
himself,  and  replied, 

"  With  death  all  is  over.  There  is  no  God. 
But  let  us  leave  this  subject,  and  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  Did  you  see  my  mother  before  you 
came  here  ?" 

All  Kemer's  efforts  to  engage  his  friend  in  a 
serious  conversation  were  fruitless.  In  this  he 
could  not  succeed. 

The  next  afternoon  they  were  called  before 
the  tribunal.  They  left  the  piison,  not  to 
return  to  it  again.  Judicial  forms  were  scarcely 
regarded ;  these  appeared  unnecejssary  to  judges 
who  had  already  made  their  decision.    Laforest 
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wished  to  defend  himself  and  his  friend.  Thej 
would  not  allow  him  to  utter  a  word. 

"  Be  silent ! "  cried  the  president.  "  Citizen 
Kemer  and  citizen  Laforest,  jou  are  accused 
and  convicted  of  having  wilfully  transgressed 
against  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  and  you  are 
therefore  condemned  to  death.  Lead  them 
away." 

They  were  taken  into  a  courtyard,  where 
they  found  many  fellow- sufferers  who  were 
awaiting  a  like  fate.  More  and  more  con- 
tinually arrived.  At  last  the  tribunal  concluded 
its  sitting,  because  it  found  no  one  else  to 
condemn.  Not  one  of  all  the  prisoners  had 
been  acquitted. 

Soon  an  ofl&cer  of  the  tribunal  appeared 
with  a  list  of  the  victims.  They  were  all 
called  out  by  name,  and  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs  by  two  gendarmes.  Then 
the  gate  was  opened.  They  walked  out, 
and  were  surrounded  by  a  regiment  of 
soldiers.  The  procession  at  once  began  to 
move  towards  the  great  market-place,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  prison,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  instrument  of  slaughter 
was  erected.  An  immense  mob  joined  in  the 
procession,  and  quite  surrounded  it.  They 
rejoiced  and  shouted  as  if  they  were  proceeding 
to  a  festival.  They  even  found  pleasure  in 
the  bloody  spectacles  so  frequently  enacted 
before  them,  just  as  the  citizens  of  Rome  for- 
merly deh'ghtcd  in  the  sufferings  which  the 
faithful  Christians  had  to  endure  when  they 
were  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

The  two  men  who  had  been  such  friends 
from  early  boyhood  walked  along  together  on 
this  sad  and  solemn  road.  Laforest  was  very 
pale,  and  looked  dark  and  gloomy ;  but  some- 
times a  bitter  smile  jJayed  round  his  lips. 
Kemer  seemed  quiet  and  composed.  His  lips 
moved  too,  but  it  was  in  prayer.  He  had  indeed 
very  much  to  say  to  his  God.  He  had  his  own 
soul  and  that  of  his  friend  to  commend  to 
Him.  He  had  his  dearly  beloved  wife,  and 
his  little  innocent  children,  so  soon  to  be 
orphans,  to  lay  upon  the  heart  of  Him  who  is 
the  God  of  the  widow,  and  the  Father  of  the 
orphans.  He  had,  too,  words  of  earnest  suppli- 
cation to  plead  for  the  poor  misguided  people 
who  thought  themselves  so  happy,  and  yet 
were  really  so  unhappy.  Thus  occupied,  he 
Bcarody  attended  to  what  was  passing  around 
binL  Saddenlj  he  heard  his  name  called  out. 
Zfe  unm  Ijha  Toipe  of  his  friend,  for  whom  he  had 
mercy.    Laforest  addressed 


him  with  great  bitterness  of  heart  in  the  words 
of  the  enemies  of  the  F&almist  in  the  42iid 
Psalm : 

"  Whbeb  is  now  thy  Gk)D  P" 

"  Thou  hast  served  him  fiuthfoUy,"  lie  added, 
"  and  now  He  has  forsaken  yon  in  thia  tronble. 
But  there  is  no  God,  J£  there  was  one,  you 
would  not  be  here." 

"  Stop,"  cried  Kemer,  deeply  and  painfully 
moved ;  "  do  not  reproach  Him  whom  you  do 
not  know."  And  then,  with  solemn  earnest- 
ness, he  repeated  the  verse  of  the  same  Psalm 
which  immediately  follows  the  question  Laforest 
had  quoted :  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 
soul  ?  and  why  ai*t  thou  disquieted  within  me? 
Hope  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him,  who 
is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my 
God." 

"  Yes,  I  sliall  yet  praise  Him,"  he  added,  as 
if  inspired,  "  because  He  is  my  Grod  now,  as 
He  has  been  from  my  youth  np.  I  shall  praise 
Him  before  His  throne,  for  bringing  me  here 
too.  Even  now,  if  it  be  His  will,  it  is  not  im- 
possible  for  Him  to  preserve  our  life,  and  to 
save  us  from  death  in  the  very  presence  of  that 
instrument  of  death.  He  has  done  greater 
things  than  that." 

"  If  He  did  that,"  said  Laforest,  with  a  scorn- 
fid  laugh  which  penetrated  to  tlie  depths  of 
Kenier's.  heart,  **  I  should  then  believe  in  your 
old-womanish  fables  of  the  one  eternal  God 
who  concerns  Himself  about  the  fate  of  man* 
kind,  but 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  and 
ever-louder  repeated  cry  of  "  Halt !"  The  cry 
had  begun  behind  the  procession,  and  was  now 
taken  up  by  all  those  who  accompanied  it.  The 
procession  stood  still ;  the  soldiers  who  marched 
before  had  really  stopped.  The  commanding 
officer  called  out  with  the  voice  of  a  lion,  and 
yet  only  those  nearest  to  him  heard  his  com* 
maud, — 

"  Forward !    Forward !" 

He  was  about  to  ride  back  to  urge  on  the 
soldiers  who  had  not  heard  his  orders,  when  a 
courier,  on  a  horse  covered  with  foam,  wnviug 
a  white  handkerchief,  and  continually  calling 
out,  "  Stop  !  stop !"  dashed  into  the  midst  of 
the  crowd.  The  officer  pulled  up  his  horse; 
the  courier  did  the  same. 

'* Hobcspien*e  is  dead!  the  pnaonerB  are 
free!"  ho  cried,  in  a  voice  home  from  ex- 
haustion. ''Take  this  and  read  it!"  He 
handed  the  officer  a  printed  proolamation. 
The  officer  hastily  took  it,  and  ran  his  eye 
over  its  contents.    Then  with  a  strong  Toice 
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he  demanded  silenoe.  The  noiay  mob  was 
Buddenly  quiet ;  the  most  eager  attention  and 
anxiety  reigned  around,  whilst  in  tones  so 
distinct  that  all  the  prisoners  heard,  and  the 
people  too,  £Eur  behind  in  the  procession,  he 
read  the  jHroclamatioa  :— 

<'Ix  THE  Name  of  tub  Fbencu  Befublic. 

"  LIBEBTY,  EQUALITY,   PRATBRNITY  ! 

''It  is  herewith  made  known  to  all  citizens  that 
yesterday  yengeanco  overtook  the  bloody  tyrant 
Bobespierre,  and  that  to-day  sixty-nine  of  his  com- 
panions will  be  executed.  The  reign  of  terror  has 
eensed  to  exist.  The  land  is  free  again:  Hence- 
forth the  law  win  govern,  not  arbitrary  will.  The 
rerolutionary  tribunals    are  abolished.      All    death 


warrants  are  remitted.    The  prisoners  are  henceforth 
released.    The  worship  of  God  is  free. 
**  Long  live  the  Bepublio ! 
"  Paris,  July  30th,  1794." 

"  Long  live  the  Republic !"  sounding  from  a 
thoosand  voices,  seemed  to  make  the  earth 
tremble.  The  mob  rejoiced,  and  threw  their 
caps  into  the  air  with  the  same  pleasure  with 
which  thej  had  been  accustomed  to  witness 
the  executions.  The  commanding  officer  made 
a  sign.    There  was  silence  again. 

"Citizen  soldiers,"  cried  he,  "loose  the 
bands  of  the  prisoners,  and  then  turn  back. 
You,"  said  he,  to  the  latter,  "  are  free,  and  can 
go  whither  you  like.  You  were  indeed  very 
near  to  your  end."  He  turned  his  horse  and 
rode  away,  and  the  soldiers  followed  him. 


{To  he  continued.) 


THE  LOYAL  FEASANT; 
OR,   THE   KING'S   PEIVY   COUNCILLOR. 


A  OAIM,  still  Saturday  evening,  with  its  setting 
ran  shining  brightly  on  the  woody  heights  of 
Sehleswig,  found  the  woodman  Klaus  returning 
from  the  woods,  where  he  had  worked  diligently 
and  alone  all  the  week,  that  he  might  spend 
the  last  hours  of  Saturday  with  his  family  in 
their  small  but  pretty  cottage,  accompany  his 
wife  and  children  to  church  on  Sunday,  and 
then  on  Monday  return  to  his  laborious  weekly 
work.  It  was  a  very  happy  time  that  Klaus 
thus  spent:  the  joys  of  home  seemed  rooted 
yet  deeper  by  their  regular  interruption,  sanc- 
tified by  the  Sundays  passed  so  holily,  and 
enlightened  by  the  merry  converse  of  the  good 
father,  who  would  often  relate  the  adventures 
of  his  woodman's  life  with  a  humour  peculiar 
to  himself. 

Old  father  Klans's  heart  beat  high  with  joy 
when,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  he  saw  below  him 
the  little  village,  and  the  soft  grey  smoke  rising 
from  his  own  hearth,  announcing  to  him  that 
his  careful  wife,  dame  Elsie,  was  preparing  a 
&Tonrite  mess  for  his  supper.  But  then,  at 
times,  he  would  think  very  anxiously, 

"Ah,  during  the  week  that  I  have  been 
away,  there  may  have  happened  many  serious, 
perhaps  sorrowful  things  in  my  little  household. 
Who  knows  whether  my  old  wife  Elsie  may  not 
have  fallen  ill,  as  has  often  happened  of  late  P 
And  then  it  is  only  the  maid  who  stands 


before  the  fire  and  prepares,  along  with  my 
supper,  some  broth  for  the  patient.  And  my 
good  daughter  Agnes  sits  near  her  sick  mother's 
bed,  and  will  try  to  smile  at  me  as  I  go  in,  and 
will  not  be  able,  because  she  has  been  crying 
with  anxiety  for  her  mother;  and  she  will 
rather  look  down,  that  I  may  not  see  her  dis- 
tress. And  then  my  little  fatherless  and 
motherless  grandson  Hans  will  creep  up  to  me, 
instead  of  jumping  and  shouting  as  usual,  and 
will  stand  on  tiptoes  and  whisper  to  me, 
*  Grandfather,  you  must  not  cry  or  look  sorry^ 
for  the  wise  woman  in  the  village  says  that 
would  make  grandmother  a  great  deal  worse.* 
And  my  heart  will  be  broken,  and  I  must  not 
show  it.  Perhaps  my  dear  Elsie  will  ask  with 
a  sigh,  *  Ah,  husband,  have  y6u  no  tidings  of 
our  dear  son  Gotthilf ,  since  he  went  forth  to 
seek  his  fortune  as  a  farrier?*  And  I  can 
only  answer  with  a  sigh,  *  Alas,  no !'  and  my 
patient  sufferer  will  weep  secretly  and  gently," 
Once  or  twice  before  all  this  had  indeed 
happened  to  father  Klaus ;  and  often  since  a 
foreboding  spirit  .had  made  him  feel  sure  his 
fears  would  come  true.  This  evening  especially 
the  dread  quite  stopped  the  joyful  beating  of 
his  heart  at  the  sight  of  his  dwelling ;  but  he 
knew  there  was  one  cui*e  for  it— an  earnest 
childlike  prayer  and  a  cheerful  hymn.  He 
clasped  his  hands  as  he  walked  on,  and  prayed 
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inwardly ;  no  sound  came  from  his  lips,  and  the  | 
words  were  hardly  formed  in  his  heart.    This  j 
still  breathing  np  to  God  was  especially  dear  i 
to  him ;  **  for,"  he  would  often  think  to  him-  i 
self,  "  our  heavenly  Father  knows  better  what 
I  would  say  than  I  do  myself."    But  now, 
with  the  joyful  certainty  that  the  sighing  of  his 
heart  was  heard  in  the  right  place,  there  broke 
from  his  lips  the  following  words,  in  s)  clear 
and  strong  a  Toice  that  the  echo  could  not  but 
repeat  them : — 

**  God  hears  the  spirit's  groaning  ; 
Our  pra}or,  through  blood  atoning, 

He  grants— our  gracious  Go«l ! 
Thw  ia  my  heart's  confession  ; 
0  joy  beyond  expression  I 

AU  bountiful  is  God  ! 

Though  now  my  courage  fail  me, 
Though  fearful  thoughts  assail  me, 

Yet  trust  I  all  to  God  : 
Through  joy  or  sorrow,  never 
My  heart  from  him  shall  j^ever ; 
Its  watchword  still  for  ever, 

*  On,  on,  thou  man  of  God  I'  '* 

And  as  he  now  walked  on.  rejoicing  in  heart 
and  in  words,  his  little  grandson  Hans  came 
flying  towards  him  with  outstretched  arms.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  he  brought  important 
tidings;  but  whether  they  were  very  good  or 
yery  bad,  could  not  yet  be  known:  even  the 
quick,  eagle  eye  of  father  Klaus  could  not  at 
that  distance  discover  the  expression  of  his 
childish  features. 

Klaus  ceased  his  song,  in  order  not  to  lose  a 
word  of  the  chUd  as  he  drew  nearer ;  but  there 
still  echoed  strong  and  clear  in  his  heart  the 
words, 

"  Its  watchword  still  for  ever, 
'  On,  on,  thou  man  of  God '.'  " 

At  length  the  voice  of  the  child  could  be 
distingcushed : 

"  Shout,  shout  for  joy,  grandfather  I  shout 
for  joy!  There  are  come  news  of  uncle 
Ootthilf — good,  glorious  news!  and  a  letter 
from  him !  And  it  is  an  old  trooper,  in  a 
p  ahinijig  cuirasa  and  shining  helmet,  who  has 
brought  us  the  good  news,  and  sits  within  by 
tut  fire  between  grandmother  and  aunt 
I  Agnea.  and  ropoatd  a< »  many  stories  about 
|,the  war  tliAt  it  is  a  iileasure  to  hear  him. 
^  1*^  nh  waJk  tiKhi,  grandfether,  that  we  i 
not  ]o««  much  iji  hiB  beautiful  stories.  ! 
I now/ou  mu0t  sh^jut  and  be  merry  1"  | 


Woodman  Klaus  remained  quite  silent. 
But  as  he  held  his  hands  firmly  crossed  and 
pressed  against  his  breast,  and  as  bis  eyes, 
sparkling  with  joy.  were  turned  towards  heaven, 
whilst  he  walked  briskly  on,  his  little  grandson 
imdorstood  that  he  was  shouting  and  rejoicing 
in  his  own  way ;  and  the  boy  thought  to  him- 
self. 

'*  Though  I  cannot  hear  wbat  he  says,  the 
angels  in  heaven  can/' 

And  he  trotted  on  joyfully  by  his  grand- 
father's side,  taking  five  or  six  steps  to  each 
stride  of  the  strong  old  man,  but  keeping  np 
with  him,  and  talking  all  the  while  of  the 
strange  trooper,  and  still  more  of  his  long 
bright  sword,  which  hung  behind  him  on  the 
wall,  and  seemed  to  give  Hght  to  the  whole 
room  ;  and  then  of  the  tall,  tall  black  horse  in 
the  stable,  which  kept  prancing  and  stamping 
till  he  could  be  heard  in  the  house,  but  would 
not  the  least  hurt  the  cows,  for  the  brave 
trooper  had  expressly  answered  for  him,  and 
had  said, 

"  You  may  take  my  word  for  it." 

Klaus,  in  his  thankful  joy,  only  heard  the 
chatter  of  the  child  as  if  it  had  been  the  noise 
of  a  bubbling  streamlet  along  hia  path ;  but  a 
word  here  and  there  fell  upon  hia  ear :  so  that 
when  he  entered  his  cottage,  the  soldier,  who 
sat  between  the  mother  and  daughter,  and  wai 
taking  some  refreshment,  did  not  appear  to  him 
like  a  stranger,  but  as  a  dear  friend,  to  whom  he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  saying,  *'  It  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  have  brought  us  news  of  our  dear 
son.  Oh,  how  have  we  longed  after  him! 
Welcome  a  thousand  times  to  our  house,  dear 
guest  I" 

The  trooper  received  the  greeting  as  heartilj 
as  it  was  given,  and  seemed  to  feel  quite  at 
home ;  only  he  drew  somewhat  aside,  in  order 
to  leave  more  room  for  the  eaay  chair  of  the 
master;  and  this  he  would  surely  have  done 
as  reverently  had  he  been  in  his  own  far-distant 
home,  for  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  no 
upstart  adventurer,  but  the  son  of  decent  and 
honourable  people. 

Mother  and  daughter  in  the  meanwhile  wel- 
comed the  father  with  joyful  caresses;  and 
when  he  -v^-as  seated  at  his  supper  they  begged 
the  soldier  to  repeat  his  good  news. 

**Ah,  one  could  never  hear  too  often  sach 
happy  tidings,  if  they  were  to  be  repeated  again 
and  again  through  a  blessed  eternity  I"  ex- 
claimed the  mother,  her  eyes  shining  with  joy 
through  her  tears ;  and  then  she  sat  down  at 
her  spinning-wheel,  anxious  to  make  up  by  her 
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diligence  now  for  the  time  she  had  lost  during 
the  first  hour  of  that  absorbing  joy.  Agnes 
followed  her  example,  and  turned  her  wheel 
rapidlj  and  dexterously;  little  Hans  placed 
himself  familiarly  near  the  soldier,  looking  up 
at  him  admiringly,  as  if  he  would  catch  the 
words  as  they  fell  from  his  lips. 

"Yes,  truly,"  began  the  stranger,  "Provi- 
dence has  been  kind  to  your  brave  son.  After 
he  had  thoroughly  learnt  his  honourable  calling 
in  many  distant  and  strange  lands,  it  happened 
that  before  he  returned  home  to  you,  the  ship 
in  which  he  was  cast  anchor  on  the  coast  of 
Zealand.  Near  the  place  of  landing  there  had 
met,  just  at  that  time,  a  great  huuting  party 
assembled. by  your  and  my  gracious  master, 
Ghi-istian  IT.,*  King  of  Denmark. 

The  trooper  touched  his  helmet  as  if  to  salute; 
reverently  the  woodman  raised  his  cap  and 
bowed  his  head ;  then  the  guest  continued : — 

"The  merry  sounds  of  the  hunting-horns 
and  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  the  cries  of 
the  huntsmen,  attracted  your  son,  and  drew 
him  on  farther  and  farther  into  the  depths  of 
the  woods.  It  fell  out  that  the  hunted  stag 
passed  suddenly  by  him,  and  disappeared  again 
amongst  the  trees.  Then  followed  a  hunter  of 
yery  noble  presence,  on  a  tall  white  horse,  and 
surrounded  with  eager  dogs.  In  order  to 
shorten  the  way,  the  hunter  spurred  his  steed 
to  leap  over  a  high  hedge ;  but  it  was  too  high; 
the  horse  caught  his  fore  feet  in  it,  and  fell 
with  such  violence  on  the  greensward  that  his 
rider  was  flung  from  the  saddle  full  ten  paces 
off ;  and  both  man  and  horse  lay  motionless, 
and  afl  if  dead.  Tour  son  ran  up  and  shook  the 
hunter  violently  in  his  strong  arms  until  he 
came  again  to  his  senses,  and  asked,  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  imperious  voice,  what  that  meant. 
•  It  means,  sir,  so  much  as  this,'  answered  your 
son,  *  that  you  woiild  have  been  suffocated  by 
the  blood  that  had  rushed  to  your  head  if  a 
less  strong  arm  than  mine  had  shaken  you.* 
Then  he  helped  to  raise  the  horse  on  his  legs 
again,  to  put  in  order  the  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  finally  held  the  stirrup  for  the  stranger 
to  remount ;  after  which  he  vralked  off,  dis- 
pleased and  silent,  without  heeding  any  of  the 
questions  which  the  hunter  now  asked  kindly 
and  thankfully." 

"  There  I  know  my  strange  Gotthilf,"  said 
the  old  man,  shaking  his  head,  but  with  a 

•  Christian  IT.  rocceedod  his  father,  Frodericlc  11.,  in 
1588.  He  died  February  28,  1648,  aged  71.  Ho  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  League  against  the  Emperor,  for  the 
reetoration  of  the  Prince  Palatine,  in  1625. 


pleased  look ;  "  as  ready  as  an  angel  to  give 
help,  but  as  restive  as  an  over-driven  horse  if  he 
is  treated  unfairly.     Well,  what  came  next  P" 

"  Your  son,"  continued  the  trooper,  "  heard, 
some  days  after,  as  he  walked  through  the  fair 
city  of  Copenhagen,  how  a  reward  was  offered 
by  the  king  to  whoever  could  cure  his  favourite 
horse  of  a  bad  lameness.  Your  son  desired 
some  one  to  show  him  to  the  royal  stables ;  and 
as  he  was  taken,  according  to  his  desire,  to  the 
sick  horse,  he  saw,  with  some  astonishment, 
that  it  was  the  same  creature  which  he  had 
seen  fall  in  the  wood.  But,  as  was  his  wont,  he 
had  only  eyes  for  the  work  he  had  just  under- 
taken.** 

The  old  man  nodded  approvingly.  The 
trooper  continued : — 

*'  He  put  aside  other  thoughts  as  needless  for 
the  present,  and  began  to  examine  thoroughly 
the  noble  horse,  which,  contrary  to  custom, 
seemed  well  pleased  with  his  surgeon,  as  if  he 
would  have  said,  '  Now  this  is  a  good,  clever 
fellow,  to  whom  I  may  trust  myself  safely.'  At 
last  your  son  discovered  that  the  wound  waa 
not,  as  was  supposed,  high  up  in  the  shoulder, 
but  only  in  the  hoof,  which  had  been  injured 
by  the  fall ;  and  he  engaged  to  cure  this  by 
skilful  shoeing,  so  that  the  king  should  ride 
again  his  beautiful  steed  in  a  fortnight  as  well 
as  if  he  had  never  been  hurt.  The  wiseacres — 
as  usual  in  all  places,  and  on  all  occasions-* 
raised  a  senseless  cry  against  this  promise  of 
the  strange,  unknown  ferrier.  But  as  not  one 
of  them  could  give  better  advice,  they  agreed 
at  last  that  it  was  wisest  to  let  the  stranger 
make  the  attempt,  and  ruin  himself;  and  so 
they  gave  up  the  horse  to  his  care.  Such  a 
proceeding  is  more  common  than  is  generally 
thought,  even  when  other  and  more  important 
objects  than  horses  are  concerned ;  but  it  also 
often  happens  as  then  with  the  king's  horse. 
In  twelve  days  he  was  perfectly  cured.  As  he 
was  then  taken  before  King  Christian,  and 
your  son  stood  near,  the  king  knew  him  imme- 
diately to  be  the  same  who  had  been  so  ready 
to  help  him  in  the  wood,  and  then  so  displeased; 
and  said,  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  *  If  thou 
art  not  the  angry  smith  Wolundur  of  the 
legend,  but  a  living  Christian  man,  I  would  fiun 
keep  thee  near  me.*  Your  son  answered,  bow- 
ing respectfully,  '  I  am  a  Christian  man,  sire, 
and  of  the  faith  for  which  you  have  fought  so 
zealously  in  Germany  with  your  true  sword.' 

*  Had  I  but  had  better  success  with  it,'  said  the 
king,  sighing  deeply.     'Well,'  said  your  son, 

*  you   fought  gloriously,  because  honourably 
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and  bravely ;  and  God  and  all  good  men  rejoice 
at  that,  "whether  the  event  bo  victory  or  defeat. 
Now  we  have  an  honourable  peace,  and  all  the 
land  is  again  yours.'  *  You  are  the  man  I  want,' 
said  King  Cludstian,  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  your  son,  who  shook  it  heartily,  but  reve- 
rently. I  stood  by ;  and  we  all  rejoiced,  both 
high  and  low ;  and  again  we  rejoiced  when 
your  son  accompanied  the  king  everywhere  as 
a  skilful  farrier  and  as  a  brave  squire  and 
huntsman  to  boot.  Yet  he  will  not  remain 
with  the  king,  but  means  to  return  home  to 
you,  and  carry  on  his  trade  here,  feeding  his 
forge  with  your  wood." 

"  That  is  well,"  said  father  Klaus ;  "  we  had 
agreed  to  that  before  we  parted.  *  Go  up  and 
down  the  world,'  said  I,  *  as  long  as  you  take 
pleasure  in  it,  and  have  strength  for  it,  and  can 
learn  something  new  and  good ;  but  only  forget 
not  to  come  back :  one's  own  hearth  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.'  " 

"  And  when  will  my  best-beloved  son  return 
to  his  own  hearth  ?"  asked  mother  Elsie;  and 
Agnes  moved  her  lips  as  if  she  too  would 
inquire  after  her  brother's  return,  though  the 
words  were  not  audible. 

"  That  you  will  find  in  the  note,"  said  the 
trooper;  and  he  pointed  to  the  well- sealed 
letter  lying  on  the  table. 

"  Have  not  you  yet  opened  it,  mother  ?"  said 
Klaus. 

"The  direction  was  to  you,  not  to  me,  dear 
husband,"  answered  Elsie. 

Klaus  nodded,  well  pleased;  but  he  said 
kindly,  "  Man  and  wife  are  one,  especially  when 
their  children  are  concerned." 

He  opened  the  letter,  and  read  it  through 
attentively,  while  the  soldier  said  to  the 
women, 

"  I  only  know  so  much  as  this,  that  your  son 
will  follow  the  king  in  but  one  more  campaign 
before  he  returns  to  your  happy  household; 
and  that  will  soon  be  over.  The  campaign  is 
against  the"  Ditmarsen,*  that  strange  people 
who  have  often  revolted  against  the  kings  of 
Denmark  in  former  times,  and  now  again  arc 
rising  with  new  complaints  of  the  infringement 
of  their  rights.  But  our  army  will  soon  silence 
them ;  and  then,  my  kind  hostess,  you  will 
again  have  your  son  and  brother  with  you,  to 
be  yours  once  more,  and  for  always." 

"  God  forbid !"  said  father  Klaus,  solemnly, 
as  he  slowly  £[>lded  up  the  letter,  and  put  it 
tiboog^tlolly  into  his  pocket.  The  others 
ked  at  liim  with  astonishment. 

la  ■»&  prorinoe  to  the  west  of  Schleswig. 


"  Your  words  did  not  apply  to  my  words  ?" 
asked  the  trooper. 

"  Yes  and  no,  as  a  man  may  take  it,"  answered 
Klaus ;  "  and  yet  I  am  no  friend  to  yes  and  no 
in  the  same  breath." 

"That  can  be  seen  as  plainly  in  yon  as  in 
your  son,"  said  the  guest. 

"  But  sometimes,"  continued  Elans,  "  it  must 
be  so  when  human  things  are  ooncemed.  My 
words,  however,  related  to  the  ending  of  the 
letter." 

''  There  is  nothing  bad  in  it  ?"  aaked  Elsie, 
with  an  anxious  look. 

"Nothing  bad  for  our  son,"  answered  the 
father,  "  for  he  is  not  answerable  for  what  is 
going  to  be  done ;  and  that  only  can  be  called 
bad  for  a  man  of  honour  which  leads  him  to  do 
an  injustice  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  there  are 
other  people  very  near  to  my  heart,  one  more 
especially." 

He  looked  up  as  if  he  saw  a  steep  ascent  jns 
before  him.  Then  ho  looked  around  with  a 
smile,  and  drew  a  long  breath,  like  one  who 
has  a  heavy  weight  taken  off  his  breast^  and 
said, 

"  Well,  now,  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  gire 
counsel.  Things  must  come  to  pass  as  the/ 
may." 

And  therewith  he  beg^  to  talk  of  other 
matters,  in  his  usual  earnest  and  free  and 
cheering  manner.  But  again  it  seemed  as  if 
that  weight  returned,  and  he  often  fell  into 
deep  thought.  His  wife  and  daughter  inquired 
no  further ;  they  knew  well  that,  when  lather 
Klaus  could  and  might  disclose  to  them  any- 
thing which  moved  him  deeply,  he  was  quick 
enough  to  do  so ;  but  if  it  was  otherwise,  he 
was  as  a  casket,  the  key  of  whose  corioosly- 
wrought  lock  was  lost.  The  wife  and  daughter 
trusted  so  entirely  to  the  strong  and  wise  fina- 
ness  of  the  father,  that  they  never  felt  tempted 
to  remonstrate  with  him  when  once  they  knew 
that  he  held  the  rudder  in  his  powerful  hand. 

The  evening  passed  cheerfully  and  hospitably. 
In  the  morning  the  trooper  rode  away.  He 
took  leave  thanking  his  hosts  for  the  hospitality 
they  had  shown  him,  and  receiving  their  thanks 
for  the  good  news  he  had  brought  them  of  the 
brave  Gotthilf  The  family  then  went  forth  to 
church — Klaus  himself  more  than  usually  grave 
and  silent.  The  preacher  spoke  of  the  woe 
pronounced  on  those  who,  having  put  their 
hand  to  the  plough,  turn  back  and  leave  their 
day's  work  unfinished ;  and  then  he  spoke  of 
the  blessedness  of  those  who  complete  their 
work. 
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The  face  of  tlie  good  ElauB  was  sad  at  tbe 
first  part  of  the  discourse,  but  looked  cheerful 
again  at  the  end.  When  it  was  over,  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  prayed  so  earnestly  and  so  long 
that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  to  wait  for  him, 
and  at  last  to  touch  him,  as  they  were  about  to 
shut  up  the  church.  Klaus  looked  well  pleased 
as  they  walked  homo,  but  he  did  not  sp^. 

When  he  had  dined,  he  began  to  make  up  his 
bundle,  and  desired  his  wife  to  give  him  a  pro- 
Tision  of  meat  and  drink,  which  made  her  ask 
him— 

**  Must  you,  then,  go  forth  to  the  wood  again 
this  Sunday  evening  ?  Why  can  you  not  stay 
with  us  tiil  Monday  morning  ?" 

"  I  am  not  going  forth  to  the  wood  now," 
answered  the  woodman,  with  earnest  kindness; 
"  I  am  going  a  much  longer  journey.  What- 
ever you  wish  me  to  say  to  your  son,  mother 
£]sie~and  you,  Agnes  and  Hans,  whatever 
messages  you  have  for  your  brother  and  uncle, 
think  of  them  quickly,  and  let  me  know  them 
in  the  next  hour ;  for  as  soon  as  it  is  passed  I 
shall  be  on  my  way  to  the  capital,  Copen- 
hagen." 

"  On  Sunday  evening  ?"  asked  his  wife ;  "  is 
not  that  like  profaniog  the  Lord's  day  F" 

"  It  is  the  Lord  who  bids  me  go,"  answered 
Klaus,  "  and  my  own  conscience.  I  have  no 
time  to  lose ;  but  be  not  troubled  and  sad,  my 
dear  ones ;  I  have  a  sure  hope :  the  Lord  who 
sends  me  will  also  bring  me  home  again  to  you, 
and  perhaps  in  great  joy.  If  all  goes  as  I 
expect,  I  shall  return,  and  our  Gbtthilf  with 
me;  if  it  goes  otherwise — ^well,  then,  let  us 
leave  it  all  to  Him  whose  love  and  power  has 
counted  the  very  hairs  of  our  head." 

The  little  family  were  at  first  wellnigh 
stunned  by  this  sudden  departure ;  but  a  firm 
trust  in  Gk>d  helped  them,  and,  next  to  that, 
trust  in  the  understanding  and  streng^  of  the 
father  of  the  family.  With  moist  eyes,  but 
firm  step,  Klaus  an  hour  afterwards  lefb  his 
home.  With  weeping  eyes,  but  hopeful  hearts, 
his  family  gazed  after  him. 

Some  time  after,  there  stood  before  the  ro3ral 
castle  of  Copenhagen,  a  crowd  of  respectable 
people,  who  waited  to  see  their  kiug,  Christian 
the  Fourth,  ride  out.  His  beautiful  white 
horse  stood  already  at  the  gate,  held  by  the 
brave  squire  and  farrier  Grotthilf ,  who,  since 
he  had  cured  the  noble  animal,  would  give  up 
the  oare  of  him  to  no  one.  The  king  rode 
almost  every  day  at  this  hour,  about  ten  in  the 
morning;  but  he  was  so  much  beloved  that 
it   sddom    failed   that    many  persors   were 


assembled,  who  gladly  saw  their  knightly 
monarch  spring  on  his  horse,  and,  with  a  kind 
greeting  to  his  subjects,  ride  gaily  forth  to  the 
fresh  bracing  sea-coast,  or  to  hunt  in  the  dark 
forests  of  the  valleys. 

And  now  King  Christian  passed  from  the 
castle  door  in  a  simple  but  rich  dress,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  saddle-bow  in  right  knightly 
fashion.  Just  then  he  looked  on  the  &ce  of 
the  brave  farrier,  and  said, 

"  What  ails  thee  to-day,  my  good  Gotthilf  ? 
Thou  seemest  to  me  to  be  much  moved." 

Gotthilf  answered— 

"  Nought  but  good  has  happened  to  me,  my 
royal  master :  I  have  just  seen  my  old  father, 
the  woodman  Klaus,  standing  there  in  the 
crowd,  and  I  looked  not  to  see  him  here. 
What  brings  him  from  his  Schleswig  woods,  I 
do  not  yet  know ;  but  as  he  is  ever  in  a  good 
path,  it  can  be  only  good  that  has  brought 
him  here." 

"  Call  him  hither,"  said  the  king ;  and,  at  a 
sign  of  his  son,  Klaus  drew  near. 

Gotthilf  hastened  to  tell  his  father  not  to 
greet  him  before  he  had  done  reverence  to  the 
king.  But  there  was  no  need  for  his  caution : 
it  seemed  as  if  in  this  moment  Klaus  saw  in 
the  whole  world  but  one  man — King  Christian 
the  Fourth  of  Denmark.  With  uncovered  head 
he  approached  the  king  very  reverently,  but  with 
a  look  and  gesture  full  of  trust  and  confidence. 

"  Qod  is  with  me,"  he  said ;  "  as  I  have  been 
so  quickly  brought  to  my  king,  it  will  be 
granted  me  to  speak  to  him  those  words  which 
lie  nearest  my  heart.  It  is  very  important 
that  which  I  have  to  say,  my  gracious  king." 

"  Does  it  concern  your  brave  son  P"  asked  the 
king. 

"  One  higher  than  he,  sire." 

"You,  his  father?" 

"  Higher  yet,  sire." 

"  Then  it  must  be  me,  your  ruler." 

"  Truly  it  does  concern  you ;  but  yet  I  must 
say,  one  higher  still,  sire." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  king,  smiling ;  "  but  you  must 
know,  woodman  Klaus,  that  even  if  your 
message  concern  either  the  German  emperor 
or  the  pope,  I  acknowledge  neither  of  them  to 
be  above  me." 

"  And  I  too  acknowledge  neither  to  be  above 
me,"  answered  Klaus,  "  for  I  am  the  subject  of 
none  other  but  your  majesty.  I  am  a  free 
peasant ;  and  you  hold  your  kingdom  from  our 
Lord  God  alone.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
pope  or  emperor  ?" 

The  king  looked  well  pleased  into  the  wood« 
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man's  large  blue  eyes,  and  asked,  "  Are  you  in 
haste  to  deliver  your  message  P" 

**  It  may  be  that  on  every  moment  bangs 
something  important  for  time  and  for  eternity," 
answered  Klaus,  very  earnestly. 

Then  said  King  Christian  to  the  farrier, 
"Now,  brave  Gotthilf,  take  back  your  grey; 
truly,  without  your  good  aid  he  would  not  now 
be  mine ;  take  him  back  to  the  grooms.  I  shall 
not  ride  him  to-day ;  your  father  must  be  at> 
tended  to  first." 

He  again  saluted  the  crowd  kindly,  and  then 
went  back  into  the  castle  with  the  woodman  at 
his  side;  whereat  many  wondering  speeches 
passed  between  the  attendants 

In  his  innermost  apartment  the  king  took 
his  seat  on  a  gilt  arm-chair,  whose  cushions 
were  covered  with  purple  silk.  Klaus  stood 
before  him  reverently. 

"How  is  thisF"  said  the  king;  "you  need 
rest  far  more  than  I  do.  I  was  about  to  ride 
out  for  my  pleasure  and  wholesome  exercise, 
but  you  have  hardly  ended  a  toilsome  joui-ney. 
Draw  a  seat  near  here,  and  sit  down." 

"  Sire,"  said  the  woodman,  "  do  not  so  lead 
your  subject  into  temptation.  It  is  true  I  have 
been  brought  up  in  villages  and  woods,  but  yet 
I  know  so  much  as  this,  that  it  would  ill  befit 
me  to  sit  down  near  my  lord  and  master,  as 
equal  with  equal,  comrade  with  comrade.  And 
had  I  not  known  it  before,  I  should  have 
learned  it  from  your  kingly  presence.  You  are 
God's  anointed,  sire;  endowed  with  a  mar- 
vellous and  heavily  pressing  power." 

"  Heavily  pressing  power  I"  repeated  King 
Christian,  as  if  to  himself ;  "  yes,  yes,  woodman 
Klaus,  often  have  I  felt  that  in  my  heart. 
You  use  words  very  full  of  thought,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  people  who  have  grown  up  in 
healthful  solitude.  But  now,  good  Klaus,  what 
is  thine  errand  with  me !" 

"  Sire,  they  say  in  town  and  village  that  you 
mean  to  carry  war  into  the  country  of  the 
brave  Ditmarsen,  and  that  you  have  made  your 
preparations  already.  My  son,  too,  has  written 
me  a  letter,  wherein  he  states  that  thus  it  is." 

"  People  have  spoken  truly,  and  your  son  has 
written  truly,  friend  Klaus.  Have  the  Dit- 
marsen sent  you  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  sire ;  I  do  not  know  a  man  amongst 
them ;  but  I  know  the  Lord  my  God,  and  He 
has  sent  me  with  a  message  to  you." 

"  By  means  of  a  vision  h" 

"  By  means  of  my  own  conscience,  that  said, 
'  Klaus,  thy  king  must  not  go  forth  against  the 
Ditmarsen.' " 


"  What  has  it  to  do  with  thy  consciei 
man,  whether  I  go  against  the  Ditmi) 
not?" 

"  My  oonscienoe  would  have  had  mn< 
with  it,  had  I  let  you  go  forth  without  ^ 
you.    Henceforth  my  oonscienoe  has 
to  do  with  it,  since  I  have  warned  yc 
should^ou  now  go  against  them." 

"  I  see  very  well  the  cause  of  aU  thii 
man  Klaus." 

"  I  think  you  in  no  ways  see  it,  sire.* 

"  Hearken  if  I  have  not  rightly  guessc 
would  gladly  have  your  son  at  home  agi 
you  look  upon  this  expedition  against 
marsen  with  an  evil  eye,  because  the  bra^ 
man  has  promised  me  beforehand  tof oil 
the  campaign.  But  we  will  make  good  1 
gether.  Let  me  go  out  against  the  Di 
without  disquieting  yourself  about  it,  a 
let  your  son  return  with  you  at  once 
home,  well  rewarded,  and  high  in  mj 
Why  do  you  shake  your  head  ?  Whal 
which  is  not  yet  right  ?" 

"  Nothing  is  yet  right,  my  honour 
That  may  indeed  be  called  making  t 
gether,  but  not  good  terms ;  and  on  tJ 
just  depends  everything  for  time  and 
nity." 

"  Well,  then,  propose  some  other  a 
capitulation  between  us,  friend  Klani 
better  one,  if  you  can." 

"  To  say  truth,  sire,  I  do  not  well  ki 
is  meant  by  articles  of  capitulation.  I 
I  mean  in  my  conscience  is  this:  it 
almost  sixty  years  ago  that  many  I 
precious  rights  which  had  been  before 
to  them,  were  by  force  of  arms  torn 
Ditmarsen  by  your  royal  predecessoi 
defended  themselves  manfully  as  a  fire 
for  only  on  certain  conditions  had 
former  times  placed  themselves  uo 
protection  of  Denmark;  and  many 
good  blood  were  shed  in  the  oontes 
now  is  it  to  come  to  pass  again  that  th 
maining  rights  yet  left  them  are  to  be 
torn  from  the  Ditmarsen?  May  thi 
from  your  thoughts,  sire !" 

"It  is  very  near  them — reiy  neai 
friend  Klaus ;  but  do  not  misundersta 
am  only  about  to  inflict  suffering  on 
marsen  in  order  to  do  them  the  m 
afterwards." 

"  Sire,  that  might  beseem  a  man 
like  the  God  of  heaven.  But  yon,  th 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  appointed 
things,  are  yet  only  a  man  on  earth ; 
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greater  jour  anointing  and  your  power,  the 
greater  is  your  responsibility." 

"Friend  Klaos,  why  should  the  Ditmarsen 
hare  greater  privileges  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Schleswig  and  my  other  subjects?" 

"  Because  they  are  another  people,  sire." 

"A  better  people?" 

'*  Another.    Every  man  has  his  own  coat." 

"  But  would  it  not  be  better,  Klaus,  if  all 
coats  were  after  the  same  pattern  ?  Then  in 
time  of  need  men  could  help  each  other,  and 
there  would  be  far  less  of  envyings  and  idle 
scruples." 

"No,  sire,  with  your  permission,  it  would 
not  be  better,  but  worse;  for  then  all  men 
would  look  as  like  one  another  as  so  many 
eggs:  and,  besides  the  dulness  of  this,  what 
oonfosion  we  should  all  be  in,  if  Peter  was 
taken  for  John,  and  John  for  Peter!  And 
although  it  is  true  that  one  man  could  help 
another  to  a  coat,  yet  altogether  there  would 
not  be  more  help  to  give  than  now,  when  the 
tall  man  can  gather  fruit  from  a  tree  for  a 
short  one,  the  swift  can  run  for  the  slow,  the 
strong  support  the  weak,  and  so  on  with  all 
the  numberless  good  offices  which  may  be  ex- 
changed between  men.  The  capital  of  good 
offices  is  a  very  beautiful  capital,  and — God  be 
praised! — a  very  large  one  also,  sire.  It  is 
therefore  that  I  have  prayed  and  warned  at  the 
Hune  time,  in  the  Name  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Let  the  Ditmarsen  keep  their  own  coat,  and  do 
not  cut  it  without  being  called  to  do  so.  Act 
BO  by  all  of  us  your  subjects ;  then  will  things 
flourish  and  stand  fast  in  your  whole  kingdom." 

**  I  want  no  prophet,"  said  the  king  in  an 
angry  tone. 

"  And  yet,"  answered  Klaus  composedly,  "the 
prophets  under  the  old  Covenant  were  often 
unlearned  men,  with  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  simple  obedience  to  Him  who  sent  them.  It 
is  true  that  I  am  not  gifted,  like  them,  with 
wonder-working  powers ;  but  yet,  sire,  a  good 
conscience  is  a  precious  gift  of  God;  and  my 
conscience  is  very  sad,  my  beloved  king,  on 
account  of  this  expedition  against  the  Dit- 
marsen." 

"  You  have  done  your  part,  woodman  Klaus ; 
and  your  conscience  is  clear  of  my  deeds." 

"  Not  quite  thoroughly,  my  lord  and  master. 
That  great,  beautiftil,  polished  sword,  which 
shines  yonder  on  the  walls  with  your  other 
arms — ^is  it  the  same  which  you  wielded  in 
Qermany  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the 
Mth?" 

"The  sune,  friend  Klaus." 


"  Now,  sire,  I  think  that  you  would  do  very 
well  if  this  time  you  left  that  noble  comrade 
behind,  and  choose  another  good  sword  out  of 
your  armoury  to  use  in  this  way  against  the 
Ditmarsen.  For  see,  now,  such  a  seemingly 
dead  instrument  has  oft^en  as  it  were  a  sort  of 
life  in  it,  when  a  man  has  won  with  it  some- 
thing good  and  beautiful  for  his  fellow-men,  as 
you  did  with  this  sword ;  or  even  has  had  suc- 
cess with  it,  as  when  I,  some  years  ago,  killed 
with  my  axe  a  wolf  that  was  close  pursuing  my 
little  daughter  Agnes,  as  she  was  bringing  me 
my  dinner  in  the  wood.  I  have  never  since 
used  that  axe  but  for  some  particular  and  good 
purpose,  such  as  when  I  wanted  to  make  some 
changes  in  my  little  house  which  would  add  to 
the  comfort  of  me  and  mine,  or  when  I  made  a 
cradle  for  my  little  grandson  Hans,  and  such- 
like joyful  works.  Leave  your  good  sf^ord  at 
home,  sire,  for  this  time." 

"  You  are  a  very  wonderful  man.  But,  since 
it  ia  not  kingly  to  say  often  in  one  breath  'No ' 
to  a  supplicant— Yes,  I  will  leave  that  sword 
behind  when  I  go  against  the  Ditmarsen.  And 
your  son,  too,  shall  stay  behind ;  and,  although 
I  shall  greatly  miss  him,  you  may  take  him 
home  with  you.  You  have  not  yet  asked  me 
this,  so  the  more  willingly  I  prevent  your  re- 
quest with  my  royal  Yes." 

"  Let  it  not  displease  you,  sii*e,  if  I  interpose 
an  humble,  earnest  '  No.'  And  this  '  No '  you 
cannot  hinder,  sire." 

"  Woodman !  I  a  king,  and  cannot  hinder ! 
Wherefore  not  ?  " 

"Because  you  will  not,  sire.  There  lies  a 
strong  bar  for  all  God- entrusted  power  on  earth. 
My  son  is  your  squire ;  but  were  he  only  your 
farrier,  he  could  not  so  leave  you  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  campaign.  When  danger  draws  near, 
no  true  man  will  turn  aside,  or  the  fairest  £une 
would  be  tarnished." 

"  But,  friend  Klaus,  if  I  let  your  son  depart, 
richly  gifted  and  in  my  high  favour,  who  will 
dare  say  a  word  against  him  ?" 

"  Perhaps  no  one,  sire.  But  perhaps  also  evil 
tongues  may  wag  against  him  in  secret ;  and 
that  may  eat  into  his  fame,  as  decay  eats  by 
degrees  into  a  tree  once  sound.  Alas !  alas !  not 
with  fire  nor  with  iron  can  that  tree  be  made 
again  sound.  And  it  gives  the  solemn  warn- 
ing, '  Beware  in  time,  O  man :  guard  the  tree 
of  thy  honour  against  the  first  speck  of  decay.' 
And  even  should  no  man  from  without  say  an 
evil  word,  something  within  would  say  to  my 
son,  and  to  all  like  him  in  the  same  case, 
'  Farrier,  hadst  thou  not  left  thy  master  when 
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he  went  to  that  war,  perchance  he  would  have 
escaped  such  or  such  an  overthrow  of  his 
horse,  if  thou  hadst  had  the  shoeing  of  the 
animal.  Squire,  hadst  thou,  according  to  thy 
duty,  remained  close  at  thy  master's  side  when 
he  dashed  against  the  enemy,  thou  mightest 
have  turned  from  him  that  cut  of  a  sword,  or 
that  thrust  of  a  lance,  which  now  thou  wilt 
sorrowfully  hear  of  far  away  from  him.'  And 
he  will  seem  to  himself  as  a  cowardly  traitor, 
and  nothing  in  this  world  will  again  bring  bim 
joy,  and  hardly  will  he  be  able  to  think  with  a 
true  joyful  faith  on  the  blessed  heaven  of  God. 
No,  no,  sire ;  you  never  would  decree  that  your 
and  my  Gotthilf  should  come  to  this  sorrowful 
pass— it  would  be  poor  thanks  for  his  faithful 
services;  and  therefore  you  will  not  dismiss 
him  till  the  expedition  against  the  Ditmarsen 
is  over.  If  Gotthilf  then  lives,  send  him  back 
to  me  honourably,  sire;  if  not,  there  is  in 
blessed  heaven,  for  all  true  men,  a  joyful,  end- 
less reunion.  Is  it  not  true,  sire,  you  will  take 
my  Gotthilf  to  the  war  with  you?" 

**  And  you  can  ask  that  so  joyfully,  Klaus, 
and  yet  blame  my  war  as  unjust?  It  is  very 
strange,  very  strange ! " 

"  Not  at  all  strange,  sire.  Each  one  must 
give  up  his  own  reckoning  when,  at  length,  he 
stands  before  the  throne  of  the  King  of  kings. 
I  have  done  my  part,  sire,  and  I  go  forth  from 
your  presence  with  a  quiet  conscience." 

He  bowed  with  deep  reverence,  and  went 
towards  the  door. 

The  king  called  to  him,  "Stop,  woodman 
Klaus!" 

Klaus  stopped. 

The  king  rose,  and  stepping  quickly  and  firmly 
to  the  table,  exclaimed, 

"Peace,  and  joy,  and  safety  to  the  brave 
Ditmarsen,  so  long  as  King  Christian  IV.  lives ; 
and  yet  afterwards,  so  long  as  hia  will  has  influ- 
ence with  his  successors  1" 

A  violent  emotion  shook  the  strong  frame  of 
the  woodman.  "  My  king,"  he  said,  "  my  noble 
king,  my  good  king— I  feel  as  if  I  must  kneel 
down  to  you." 

"  Now,  shame  upon  yon,  honoured  messenger 
of  God.  Do  you  not  know  the  saying,  *  Thou 
shalt  kneel  to  God,  and  not  to  man '  ?" 

Then  woodman  Klaus  knelt  down,  folded  his 
hands  together,  and  said : 

"  Well,  then,  I  kneel  to  God— that  may  be 
done  at  all  times,  even  in  kings'  presence — and 
I  thank  Thee,  O  my  God,  that  Thou  haat  given 
to  our  king  such  princely  thoughts,  and  such  a 
fatnerly  heart.    I  thank  Thee  that  he  listens  to 


Thy  word  in  the  mouth  even  of  the  meancit 
of  his  people." 

As  he  rose  from  hia  knees,  he  said  fer?entlj, 
''  Long  live  our  king.  Christian  the  Foartliof 
Denmark!" 

The  king  and  the  woodman  looked  stesdil/ 
in  one  another's  face;  and  each  saw  that  the 
bright  eye  of  the  other  was  moistened. 

"  You  must  take  this  ring  with  you,  wood- 
man," Eaid  the  king,  removing  it  from  liii 
finger  as  he  spoke,  "and  let  it  go  down  ton 
and  son's  son." 

"  That  will  I,  right  readily,  sire,"  sanMii 
Klaus ;  "  and  in  our  simple  home,  when  «e 
look  upon  it,  our  hearts  will  plead  in  prajsrfar 
our  king,  whom  we  need  so  much,  andlovia 
dearly." 

"  But  why  not  stay  with  me,  friend  Klioil  I 
would  not  fail  yon ;  and  I  would  see  to  hini| 
your  whole  family  carefully  brought  to  joo." 

"And  in  what  capacity  shonld  I  stsyiritt 
you,  sire?" 

"  You  should  be— yes;  yon  should  be  CMrf 
my  privy  councillors." 

"  Not  so,  sire.    You  have  already  a  i 
of  such  lords ;  and  they  are  a  very  difPerentS 
of  men  from  me.    I  saw  some  of  thesi  t 
when  I  went  to  the  city  of  Schleswig,  t 
am  not  mistaken,  here  too  in  your  royili 
They  are  very  wise,  grave  lords  and 
some  pale  and  thin  from  many  night-^ 
some  round  and  broad  from  long  sitting  ai_ti 
table— the  table  where  they  write,  1 1 
talk  little,  and  are  long  silent ;  and  they  i 
h  caps  of  acts.    Besides,  they  are  richly  i 
and  they  are  obliged  to  take  great  care  of  t 
costly  clothes.    No,  no,  sire" — and  the  ^ 
man  laughed  heartily — "  old  Klaus  wonldi 
do  for  a  privy  councilor." 

The  king  laughed  too ;  bat  then  be  i 
earnestly, 

"  And  yet,  friend  Klaus,  yon  hare  bt«i 
privy  councillor.    With  whom  hare  I  i 
such  secret   counsel   as  with  yonP 
council  ever  seemed  so  myBterioos  to  i 
first,  and  yet  unravelled  and  made  dMr| 
many  deep  secrets,  as  thine  P  " 

"  Sire,"  answeredKkius,'*  all  thatlcanr 
believe ;  for  what  I  had  to  aay  to  yon,  i 
manner  in  which  I  ought  to  say  ii—eB  i 
to  me  dark  and  mysterioas.  like  a  shaft  i 
deep  in  the  mountain.    I  only  knew  thus  a 
the  conscience  of  thy  king  is  in  danger,  si 
salvation  of  thy  khig  likewise  is  in 
Then  I  could  find  no  rest  by  day  or  by  i 
Afterwards  I  heard  in  chnrbh 
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Go(l*8  word,  full  of  warning :  tbe  preacher, 
truly,  spoke  them  with  a  very  different  purpose ; 
bat  they  laid  hold  on  my  heart,  as  telling  me 
one  particular  thing,  and  nothing  else,  and 
pricked  my  conscience,  and  drove  me  here, 
over  mountain,  and  valley,  and  sea-coast. 
And  here  I  am  now,  and  have  spoken — ^spoken 
in  a  way  which  seemed,  and  still  seems,  very 
mysterious  to  me— and  the  counsel  of  a  poor 
woodman  has  reached  to  your  heart,  my  be- 
loved king.  It  was  the  work  of  God,  not  of 
man." 

"Klaus,  thou  who  hast  been  the  chosen 
messenger  of  God  to  me ;  wilt  thou  henceforth 
deprive  me  of  so  precious  an  adviser  P" 

**  Sire,  a  thing  done  once  is  not  to  be  done 
always.  And,  *  shoemaker,  keep  to  your  last.' 
Tour  last,  sire,  is  the  sceptre,  together  with  the 
Bword.  My  last  is  the  woodman's  axe,  which 
will  ^o  for  a  battle-axe  when  any  wild  beasts 
cross  my  path.  Still  the  last  remains  a  last ; 
and  each  one  of  us  has  a  very  different  one. 
But  that  privy  counsel— we  held  it  both  in  com- 
mon, sire,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  according 
tQ  rule  that  I  should  turn  privy  councillor  to 
yon,  or  you  to  me.  The  real  privy  councillor 
sits  with  you  there,  beneath  your  gold-em- 
liroidered  purple  oiantle ;  and  with  me,  beneath 
my  dark  woodman's  jacket :  he  is  called  Con* 


SCIENCE  by  name,  and  he  is  a  true  and  faithful 
friend — that  is,  when  he  is  often  bathed  in  those 
waters  of  eternal  life  which  flow  freely  for  us 
all,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  out  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures." 

"  Farewell,  faithful  woodman!"  said  the  king. 
"  You  have  left  me  indeed  a  true  councillor  in 
your  stead." 

Some  days  afterwards  king  and  woodman 
parted  with  great  affection.  The  woodman  took 
his  dear  son  Gotthilf  with  him,  and  there  was 
great  joy  in  the  household  when  they  reached 
home.  The  king  and  the  woodman  lived  many 
years  afterwards  —  the  king,  alternately  in 
honourable  peace  and  in  just  wars;  the  wood- 
man in  the  quiet  happiness  of  his  home :  but 
neither  of  them  ever  forgot  that  solemn  and 
happy  council.  On  the  days  of  family  rejoicing 
in  tiie  woodman's  household  (and  these,  by 
God's  blessing,  were  not  few)  he  was  wont  to 
say,  "  Now  bring  me  the  king's  ring,  that  we 
may  pray  for  blessings  on  his  head."  And 
when  purifying  trials  came  upon  the  king^ — as 
they  failed  not  to  do,  by  God's  grace — he  would, 
after  he  had  held  counsel  with  men  of  worth, 
shut  himself  up,  with  none  but  himself  and  his 
Bible,  saying, 

"  Now  let  no  one  disturb  me :  now  I  am  going 
to  hold  the  true  council." 


BOOKS. 


Is  is  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one  hath 
puoh  learning  by  getting  a  great  library.  As 
soon  shall  I  believe  every  one  is  valiant  that 
liath  a  well-furnished  armoury.  I  guess  good 
liousekeeping  by  the  smoking,  not  the  number 
of  the  tunnels,  as  knowing  that  many  of 
them  (built  merely  for  uniformity)  are  without 
chimneys,  and  more  without  fires. 

Some  books  are  only  cursorily  to  be  tasted 
o|:  namely,  first,  voluminous  books,  the  task 
of  a  man's  life  to  read  them  over ;  secondly, 
aniiliary  books,  only  to  be  repaired  to  on  occa- 
sions; thirdly,  such  as  are  mere  pieces  of  for- 


mality, so  tkat  if  you  look  on  them  yon  look 
through  them,  and  he  that  peeps  through  the 
casement  of  the  index  sees  as  much  as  if  he 
were  in  the  house.  But  the  laziness  of  those 
capnot  be  excused,  who  pcrfunctonly  pass  over 
authors  of  consequence,  and  only  trade  in  their 
tables  of  contents.  These,  like  city  cheaters, 
having  gotten  the  names  of  all  country  gentle- 
men,  make  silly  people  believe  they  have  long 
lived  in  those  places  where  they  never  were, 
and  flourish  with  skill  in  those  authors  they 
never  seriously  studied. — Thomas  Fullbb, 
1608—1661. 
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VII.— NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  CHINA.— COTTON.* 


water  in  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  is  conse- 
quently much  better  fitted  for  cotton  cultiva- 
tion than  those  flat  rice  districts  in  ▼arions 
parts  of  the  country — such,  for  example,  aa  the 
plain  of  Ning-po — where  the  ground  is  either 
wet  and  marshy,  or  liable  at  times  to  be  com- 
pletely overflowed.  Some  fields  in  this  dis- 
trict are  of  course  low  and  marshy,  and  these  are 
cultivated  with  rice  instead  of  cotton,  and  regu- 
larly flooded  by  the  water-wheel  during  the 
period  of  growth.  Although  the  cotton  land 
is  generally  flat— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  no 
hills  can  be  seen  from  the  tops  of  the  houses 
in  the  city  of  Shanghae — it  has  nevertheless  a 
pleasing  and  imdulating  appearance,  and  taken 
as  a  whole  it  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  agri- 
cultural district  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  a 
strong  rich  loam,  capable  of  yielding  immense 
crops  year  after  year,  although  it  receives  bat  a 
small  portion  of  manure. 

The  manure  applied  to  the  cotton  lands  of 
the  Chinese  is  doubtless  peculiarly  weU  fitted 
for  this  kind  of  crop.  It  ia  obtained  from  the 
canals,  ponds,  and  ditches  which  intersect  the 
country  in  every  direction,  and  consists  of  mud 
which  has  been  formed  partly  by  the  decay  of 
long  grass,  reeds,  and  succulent  vrater  plants, 
and  partly  by  the  surface  soil  which  has  been 
washed  down  from  the  higher  ground  by  the 
hea^  rains.  Every  agricultural  operation  in 
China  seems  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  regn- 
larity,  at  certain  stated  times  which  experience 
has  proved  the  best,  and  in  nothing  is  this 
more  apparent  than  in  the  manuring  of  the 
cotton  lands.  Early  in  April,  the  agricultural 
labourers  all  over  the  country  are  seen  busily 
employed  in  cleaning  these  ponds  and  ditches. 
The  water  is  first  of  all  partly  drawn  off,  and 
then  the  mud  is  thrown  up  on  the  adjoining  land 
to  dry,  where  it  remains  for  a  few  days  until 
all  the  superfluous  water  is  drained  out  of  it, 
and  is  then  conveyed  away  and  spread  over  the 
cotton  fields.  Previous  to  this,  the  land  has 
been  prepared  for  its  reception,  having  been 


W*  %m  imhiihicd  t&  Mr.  Fortono  for  the  oomprohenflire  and  deeply  interestinK  sketoh  of  cotton  ooltivKtifa  whicb 


J  HE  Chinese  or  Nanking  cot- 
ton plant  is  the  Goaaypium 
herhaceum  of  botanists,  and 
the  "  mie  wha  "  of  the  north- 
cm  Chinese.  It  is  a  branch- 
ing annual,  growing  from  one 
to  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  flowering  from 
August  to  October.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dingy 
yellow  colour,  and,  like  the  Hibiscus  or  Malva, 
which  belong  to  the  same  tribe,  remain  ex- 
panded only  for  a  few  hours,  in  which  time  they 
perform  the  part  allotted  to  them  by  nature, 
and  then  shrivel  up  and  soon  decay.  At  this 
stage,  the  seed-pod  begins  to  swell  rapidly,  and 
when  ripe  the  outer  coating  bursts,  and  exposes 
the  pure  white  cotton  in  which  the  seeds  lie 
imbedded. 

The  yellow  cotton  from  which  the  beautiful 
Nanking  cloth  is  manufactured,  is  called 
"  Tze  mie  wha "  by  the  Chinese,  and  differs 
but  slightly  in  its  structure  and  general  ap- 
pearance from  the  kind  just  noticed.  I  have 
often  compared  them  in  the  cotton  fields  where 
they  were  growing,  and  although  the  yellow 
variety  has  a  more  stunted  habit  than  the  other, 
it  has  no  characters  which  constitute  a  distinct 
species.  It  is  merely  an  accidental  variety, 
and  although  its  seeds  may  generally  produce 
the  same  kind,  they  doubtless  frequently  yield 
the  white  variety,  and  vice  versd.  Hence,  spe- 
cimens of  the  yellow  cotton  are  frequently 
found  growing  amongst  the  white  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Shanghae ;  and,  again,  a  few 
miles  northward,  iu  fields  near  the  city  of 
Poushan,  on  the  banks  of  Tang-tze-kiang, 
where  the  yellow  cotton  abounds,  I  have  often 
gathered  specimens  of  the  white  variety. 

The  Nanking  cotton  is  chiefly  cultivated  in 
the  level  ground  around  Shanghae,  where  it 
forms  the  staple  sunmier  production  of  the 
eoimiry.  This  district,  which  is  part  of  the 
great  pkin  of  the  Tang-tze-kiang,  although 
flati  h  ytt  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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r  ploughed  up  with  the  same  buffalo  plough 
lunon  use  in  the  country,  and  then  broken 
pulverized  by  the  three-pronged  hoe,  or 
ose  instances  where  the  farms  are  small 
annot  boast  of  a  buffalo  and  plough,  it  is 
led  and  broken  up  entirely  by  manual 
r.  When  the  mud  is  first  spread  over  the 
it  is,  of  course,  hard  or  cloggy,  but  the 
showers  soon  mix  it  with  the  surface  soil, 
;he  whole  becomes  pulyerized,  and  it  is 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  cotton  seed, 
-scrapings  and  burnt  rubbish  are  saved  up 
care,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  and 
3  same  manner. 

considerable  portion  of  the  cotton  lands 
:  lie  fallow  during  the  winter  months,  or 
lanted  with  those  crops  which  are  ready 
ithering  prior  to  the  sowing  of  the  cotton 

Frequently,  however,  two  crops  are  found 
ng  in  the  field  at  the  same  time.  Wheat, 
Ample,  which  is  a  winter  crop,  is  reaped 
)  Shanghae  district  generally  about  the 
f  May,  while  the  proper  time  for  putting 
I  cotton  seed  is  the  beginning  of  that  month 
I  end  of  April.  In  order,  therefore,  to  have 
1  on  the  wheat  lands,  the  Chinese  sow  its 
at  the  usual  time  amongst  the  wheat,  and 
the  latter  is  reaped  the  former  is  several 
1  above  ground,  and  ready  to  grow  with 
p  when  it  is  more  fully  exposed  to  the 
nee  of  sun  and  air.  The  Shanghae 
1 — that  is,  from  the  late  spring  frosts  to 
in  autumn — is  barely  long  enough  for  the 
ction  and  ripening  of  the  cotton,  as  it  is 
ii^'ured  by  frost ;  and  the  Chinese  fiumer 
Ls  obliged,  in  order  to  gain  time  and 
I  two  crops  from  his  ground  in  one  year, 
f  its  seeds  before  the  winter  crop  is  ready 

removed  fi'om  the  ground.  When  it  is 
>le  to  have  the  first  crop  entirely  removed 
)  the  cotton  is  sown,  it  is  much  preferred, 
)  land  can  then  be  well  worked  and  pro- 
manured,  neither  of  which  can  otherwise 
>ne.  The  method  of  sowing  one  crop 
)  the  preceding  one  is  ripe  and  removed 
the  land  is  very  common  in  this  part  of 
>untry ;  and  even  in  autumn,  before  the 
I  sta^s  are  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
seeds  are  frequently  seen  germinating, 
3ady  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  tender 

the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May, 
nd  having  been  prepared  in  the  manner 
escribed,  the  cotton  seeds  arc  carried  in 
ts  to  the  fields,  and  the  sowing  commences, 
are  generally  sown  broadcast — ^that  is, 


scattered  regularly  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  then  the  labourers  go  over  the 
whole  surface  with  their  feet  and  tread 
them  carefully  in.  This  not  only  embeds  the 
seeds,  but  also  acts  like  a  roller  to  break  and 
pulverize  the  soil.  Gtermination  soon  com- 
mences, the  seeds  rooting  first  on  the  manure 
which  has  been  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  land.  In  some  cases  the  seed,  instead  of 
being  sown  broadcast,  is  sown  in  drills  or 
patches,  but  this  mode  is  less  common  than 
the  other.  The  rains,  which  always  &11 
copiously  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon  which 
takes  place  at  this  season  of  the  year,  warm 
and  moisten  the  earth,  and  the  seeds  swell, 
and  vegetation  progresses  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  Many  of  the  operations  in  Chinese 
agriculture  are  regulated  by  the  change  of  the 
monsoon.  The  farmer  knows  from  experience 
that  when  the  winds  which  have  been  blowing 
from  the  north  and  east  for  the  last  seven 
months  change  to  the  south  and  west,  the 
atmosphere  wiU  be  highly  charged  with  electric 
fiuid,  and  the  clouds  will  daily  rain  and  refresh 
his  crops. 

The  cotton  fields  are  carefully  tended  during 
the  summer  months.  The  plants  are  thinned 
where  they  have  been  sown  too  thickly,  the 
earth  is  loosened  amongst  the  roots,  and  the 
ground  hoed  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  If  the 
season  is  favourable,  immense  crops  are  ob- 
tained, owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  but  if 
the  weather  happens  to  be  unusually  dry  from 
June  to  August,  the  crop  receives  a  check 
which  it  never  entirely  recovers,  even  although 
the  ground  after  that  period  should  be 
moistened  by  frequent  showers.  1845  was  a 
season  of  this  kind,  and  the  crop  was  a  very 
deficient  one  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  spring  was  highly  fiivourable,  and 
the  plants  looked  well  up  to  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  dry  weather  set  in,  and  gave  them  a 
check  which  they  never  recovered.  Abundance 
of  rain  fell  later  in  the  season,  but  it  was  then 
too  late,  and  only  caused  the  plants  to  grow  tall 
and  run  to  leaf,  without  producing  those  secre- 
tions which  ultimately  go  to  the  formation  of 
flowers  and  seed. 

The  cotton  plant  produces  its  flowers  in 
succession  from  August  to  the  end  of  October, 
but  sometimes,  when  the  autumn  is  mild,  blooms 
are  produced  even  up  to  November,  when  the 
cold  nights  generally  nip  the  buds  and  prevent 
them  from  forming  seed.  In  the  autumn  of 
1844,  this  happened  on  the  night  of  the  2dth  of 
October,  when  the  thermometer  sunk  to  the 
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freezing-point,  and  then  ice  was  found  on  the 
sides  of  the  canals  and  ponds. 

Ab  the  pods  are  bursting  every  day,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  them  gathered  with  great 
regularity,  otherwise  they  fall  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  cotton  gets  dirty,  which  of  course 
reduces  its  value  in  the  market.  Little  bands 
of  the  Chinese  are  now  seen  in  the  afternoon 
in  every  field,  gathering  the  ripe  cotton,  and 
carrjring  it  home  to  the  houses  of  the  farmers. 
As  the  fiirms  are  generally  small,  they  are 
worked  a'most  entirely  by  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  consisting  sometimes  of  three  or  even 
four  generations,  including  the  old  grey -haired 
grandfather  or  great-grandfather,  who  has 
seen  the  crops  of  lourscore  years  gathered  into 
his  bams.  Every  member  of  these  family 
groups  has  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  his 
employment ;  the  harvest  is  their  own,  and  the 
more  productive  it  is  the  greater  number  of 
comfoi-ts  they  will  be  able  to  afford.  Of  course 
there  are  many  cotton  farms  of  larger  size, 
where  labourers  are  employed  in  addition  to 
the  farmer's  family;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  small,  and  worked  in  the  way  I 
have  just  described.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  to 
see  the  family  goats,  too,  doing  their  share  of 
the  work.  Several  of  these  animals  are  kept 
on  almost  every  farm,  where  they  are,  of  course, 
great  favourites  with  the  children,  and  often 
follow  them  to  the  cotton  fields.  Although  the 
children  with  their  little  hands  can  gather  the 
cotton  as  well  as  their  elders,  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  it  about  with  them,  and 
it  is  amusing  to  see  their  favourites,  the  goats, 
with  bags  strung  across  their  backs,  receiving 
the  deposits  of  cotton,  and  bearing  it  home  to 
the  houses,  evidently  aware  that  they  too  are 
working  for  the  general  good. 

However  fine  the  crop  may  be,  the  Chinese 
are  never  sure  of  it  until  it  is  actually  gathered 
in.  Much  depends  upon  a  dry  autumn,  for  if 
the  weather  is  wet  after  the  pods  begin  to 
burst,  they  drop  amongst  the  muddy  soil,  and 
are  consequently  much  injui'ed,  if  not  com- 
pletely destroyed.  When  the  cotton  reaches 
the  farmyard,  it  is  daily  spread  out  on  hurdles 
raised  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  As  the  object  is  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  moistui'c,  it  is  of  course  only 
put  out  in  fine  weather,  and  is  always  taken 
into  the  house  or  barn  in  the  evening.  When 
perfectly  dry,  the  process  of  separating  it  from 
the  seed  commences.  This  is  done  by  the 
well-known  wheel  with  two  rollers,  which,  when 
turned  round,  draws  or  sucks  in  the  cotton, 


and  rejects  the  seeds.  It  is  a  simple  aiicl 
tiful  contrivance,  and  answers  well  the  e 
which  it  is  designed.  The  cotton  is  no^ 
to  market,  and  a  portion  of  the  seed  is  re 
for  the  next  year's  crop. 

Early  in  the  fine  autumnal  momin| 
roads  leading  into  Shanghae  are  crowde* 
bands  of  coolies  from  the  cotton  farme 
with  his  bamboo  across  his  shoulders, 
large  sack  of  cotton  swung  from  ead 
With  these  they  hurry  into  the  town  f< 
purpose  of  disposing  of  them  to  the  mere 
who  have  numerous  warehouses  from 
they  send  the  cotton  to  the  other  provii 
the  empire.  These  coolies,  or  small  fan 
for  many  of  them  bring  their  own  pro^ 
market  themselves — are  very  independ 
their  dealings.  Having  reached  the 
warehouse,  the  cotton  is  exposed  to  th 
of  the  merchant,  who  is  asked  what  p 
intends  to  give  for  that  particular  qualit 
should  the  sum  offered  be  below  the  c 
expectations,  he  immediately  shoulders  li 
and  walks  away  to  another  merchant.  . 
season  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  ale 
streets  near  the  sides  of  the  river  whe 
cotton  warehouses  are,  owing  to  th( 
quantities  of  this  commodity  which  ar 
brought  in  from  the  country.  It  is  boa 
by  the  large  cotton  merchants,  who  en 
out  in  their  warehouses,  and  then  re-pac 
a  neat  and  compact  manner  btifore  it  i 
veyed  on  board  the  junks. 

Before  the  cotton  is  converted  into  ihr 
the  purpose  of  weaving,  it  is  doaned  an* 
from  knots  by  the  well-known  process  cc 
in  our  possessions  in  India.  This  is  doni 
elastic  bow,  the  string  of  which  being 
under  a  portion  of  the  cotton  placet 
table,  throws  it  in  the  air  by  the  vil 
which  is  kept  up  by  the  worknmn,  and 
rates  the  fibre  without  at  all  breaking 
juring  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  wind 
by  the  sudden  vibrations  carries  off  th 
and  other  impurities.  After  this  prooe 
Chinese  cotton  is  particularly  pore  an 
and  is  considered  by  good  judges  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  It  is 
superior  to  that  imported  to  China  froi 
dostan,  and  always  commands  a  higher  ] 
the  Chinese  market. 

Every  small  farmer  or  cottager  reserra 
tion  of  the  produce  of  his  fields  for  the  n 
his  own  family.  This  the  female  memben 
spin,  and  weave  at  home.  In  erery  < 
within  this  district  the  traveller  meets  n 
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Dg-wheeland  the  small  hand-loom,  which 
0  be  common  in  our  own  country  in  days 
re,  but  which  have  now  given  way  to 
aery.    These   looms  are  pUed   by   the 

and  daughters,  who  are  sometimes 
d  by  the  old  men  or  young  boys  who  are 
Tor  the  labours  of  the  field.  Where  the 
»  are  numerous  and  industrious,  a  much 
r  quantity  of  cloth  is  woven  than  is 
sd  for  their  own  wants,  and  in  this  case 
rplns  is  taken  to  Shanghae  and  the  ad- 
towns  for  sale.  A  sort  of  market  is  held 
morning  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
these  people  assemble  and  dispose  of 
ittle  bundles  of  cotton  cloth.  Money  is 
manner  realized  for  the  purchase  of  tea 
her  necessaries  which  are  not  produced 
farms  in  this  particular  district. 
m  the  last  crops  are  gathered  from  the 
fields,  the  stalks  are  carried  home  for 
Thus  every  part  of  the  crop  is  turned  to 
.t.    The  cotton  itself  clothes  them,  and 

them  the  means  of  supplying  them- 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life;  the 
boil  their  frugal  meals;  and  the  ashes 
the  remains  of  all — are  strewed  over 
elds  for  the  purposes  of  manure.  But 
3fore  this  takes  place,  the  system  I  have 
r  noticed — of  sowing  and  planting  fresh 
>efore  the  removal  of  those  which  occupy 
jid— is   already   in   progress.     Clover, 

and  other  vegetables  are  frequently 
ground  in  the  cotton  fields  before  the 
of  the  latter  are  removed.  Thus,  the 
e  in  the  northern  provinces  lengthen 
ry  means  in  their  power  the  period  of 
,  and  gain  as  much  as  they  possibly  can 
be  fertility  of  their  land.  The  reader 
ear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  soil  of 
strict  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  which  is 
)  of  yielding  many  crops  in  succession 
t  the  use  of  a  particle  of  manure.  Nature 
twered  her  bounties  on  the  inhabitants 

paj-t  of  the  Chinese  empire  with  no 
'  hand;  the  soil  is  not  only  the  most 
in  China,  but  the  climate  is  capable  of 

and  bringing  to  perfection  many  of 
wluctions  of  the  tropics,  as  well  as  the 
9f  those  found  in    all  the  temperate 

of  the  globe. 

iPsKlH.    {See  FrwUispieoe,) 

1,  or  Feiking,  the  capital  of  the  empire 
\%  is  situate  in  a  sandy  plaia  beiweoi 
-ho  a&d  the  Hoen-hoi  Mty  miks  from 

At  Wall. 


The  most  striking  feature  of  the  city,  as  of 
all  the  principal  cities  of  China,  consists  in  the 
high  castellated  wall  of  blue  brick  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  Our  illustration  embraces  a 
portion  of  this  wall.  Like  the  ancient  rampart 
of  the  empire,  it  is  formed  of  a  mound  of  earth 
or  rubbish  encased  with  brick.  The  height  is 
about  thirty  feet,  the  thin  parapet  being  deeply 
embattied,  with  inteimediate  loopholes,  but 
bearing  no  res^nblance  to  regular  embrasures 
for  artillery.  Indeed,  cannon  are  not  often 
seen  mounted  on  the  walls,  although  there  are 
generally  some  lying  about  near  the  gates. 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  base  is  nearly 
twenty  feet,  diminishing,  by  the  inclination  of 
the  inner  surface,  to  twelve  or  more  at  the 
summit.  At  each  gate  the  wall  is  doubled  by 
an  outer  enclosure  in  a  semicircular  shape,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  not  opposite  to  the  prin« 
cipal  gate,  but  lateral,  with  a  view  to  defence. 
Over  both  gates  are  erected  towers  of  several 
stories,  which  serve  to  lodge  the  soldiers  who 
g^ard  them.  At  intervals  of  about  sixty  yardft 
along  the  length  of  the  wall,  are  flanking^ 
towers  or  bastions  of  the  same  height,  project- 
ing about  thirty  feet  from  the  curtain. 

Like  most  other  Chinese  cities,  Pekin  is  laid 
out  by  the  square  and  line.  The  streets  are  in 
general  narrow,  and  many  of  them  can  only  be 
considered  as  lanes.  They  are  all  unpaved,  and 
covered  with  sand  and  dust,  but  they  are  kept 
very  dean,  and  frequently  watered.  The  £•# 
principal  thoroughfares  are  considerably  wider^ 
and  consist  almost  entirely  of  rows  of  shops, 
which  are  painted,  gilded,  and  adorned  with 
much  attempted  magnific^ice.  They  are  much 
crowded,  in  consequence  of  the  trade  being 
mostly  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  The 
numerous  movable  workshops  of  tinkers  and 
barbers,  cobblers  and  blacksmiths— the  tents 
and  booths  where  tea,  fruit,  rice,  and  other 
eatables  are  exposed  for  sale — the  wares  and 
merchandize  arrayed  befbre  the  doors — ^the 
troops  of  dromeda^es  laden  with  coals  froai 
Tartary— thewheelbarrowsand  hand-carts  filled 
with  vegetables — leave  only  a  very  narrow 
space  unoccupied.  Jugglers,  conjurers,  fortune- 
tellers, mountebanks,  quack  doctors,  and 
musicians  help  to  complete  the  motley  seene. 

Sir  G^rge  Staunton  wrote  a  full  account  of 
the  appearance  of  the  capital  when  it  wai 
traversed  by  the  embassy  on  the  way  to  Yuen- 
ming-yueiL  The  following  extract  will  interest 
our  riders : — 

"  The  first  itreet  we  traversed  extended  ia  « Ite 
airectly  to  the  Westward,  uiitil  it  irfts  IttMiftt^tSd  by 
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the  eastern  wall  of  the  imperial  palace,  called  the 
Yellow  Wall,  from  the  colour  of  the  small  roof  of  var- 
nished tiles  with  which  the  top  of  it  is  covered. 

"  Several  circumstances,  independently  of  the 
arrival  of  the  embassy,  contributed  to  throng  the 
street.  A  procession  was  moving  towards  the  gate, 
in  which  the  white  or  bridal  colour  (according  to 
European  ideas)  of  the  persons  who  formed  it,  seemed 
at  first  to  annoimce  a  marriage  ceremony;  but  the 
appearance  of  yoimg  men  overwhelmed  with  grief 
showed  it  to  be  a  funeral,  much  more  indeed  than  the 
corse  itself,  which  was  contained  in  a  handsome  square 
case,  shaded  with  a  canopy  painted  with  gay  and 
lively  colours,  and  preened  by  standards  of  variegated 
silks.  Behind  it  were  sedan  chairs  covered  with 
white  cloth,  containing  the  female  relations  of  the 
deceased.  The  white  colour,  denoting  in  China  the 
affliction  of  those  who  wear  it,  is  sedulously  avoided 
by  those  who  wish  to  manifest  sentiments  of  a  con- 
trary kind.  It  is  avoided  as  being  unlucky,  or  ill- 
omened.  The  colour  of  compliment  or  congratulation 
is  red.  White  is  therefore  never  seen  in  the  ceremony 
of  nuptials  (met  soon  afterwards),  where  the  lady,  as 
yet  unseen  by  the  bridegroom,  is  carried  in  a  gilt  and 
gaudy  chair,  hung  round  with  festoons  of  artificial 
flowers,  and  followed  by  relations,  attendants,  and 
servants  bearing  the  paraphernalia,  being  the  only 
portion  given  with  a  dieiughter  in  marriage  by  her 
parents. 

"  The  crowd  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  man- 
darins of  rank  appearing  always  with  numerous 
attendants ;  and  still  more  by  circles  of  the  populace 
round  auctioneers,  vendors  of  medicines,  fortune- 
tellers, lingers,  jugglers,  and  story-tellers,  beguiling 
iheir  hearers  of  a  few  of  their  tehenf  or  copper  money, 
intended  probably  for  other  purposes. 


"  Among  the  stories  that  caught  at  this  moment  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  the  arrival  of  the  embassy 
was  said  to  furnish  no  inconsiderable  share.  The 
presents  brought  by  it  to  the  Emperor  were  asserted 
to  include  whatever  was  rare  in  other  countries,  or 
not  known  before  to  the  Chinese.  Of  the  animals  that 
were  brought,  it  was  gravely  mentioned  that  there 
was  an  elephant  of  the  size  of  a  monkey,  and  as  fierce 
as  a  lion,  and  a  cock  that  fed  on  charcoaL  •  •  •  « 

**  As  soon  as  the  persons  belonging  to  the  emhaasj 
had  arrived  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Yellow  Wall, 
they  turned  along  it  to  the  right,  and  found  on  iti 
northern  side  much  less  bustle  than  in  the  former 
street.  Instead  of  shops,  all  were  private  houses. 
Before  each  house  was  a  wall  or  curtain,  to  prercnt 
passengers  from  seeing  the  court  into  which  the  street 
door  opened.     This  wall  is  called  the  wall  of  JZleqwvf. 

**  A  halt  was  made  opposite  the  treble  gates,  whidi 
are  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  northern  side  of  the 
palace  wall.  It  appeared  to  enclose  a  large  quantity 
of  ground ;  it  was  not  level,  like  all  the  lands  without 
the  wall;  some  of  it  was  raised  into  hills  of  steep 
ascent — the  earth  taken  to  form  them  left  broad  and 
deep  hollows,  now  filled  with  water.  Out  of  these 
artificial  lakes,  of  which  the  margins  were  diversifisd 
and  irregular,  small  islands  rose,  with  a  variety  of 
fanciful  edifices  interspersed  with  trees.  On  the  hills 
of  different  heights  the  principal  palaces  iior  tiie 
Emperor  were  erected.  The  whole  had  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  enchantment." 

The  population  of  Fekin  has  been  Tariondj 
stated  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000.  So  much 
space  being  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  it  is  sot 
easy  to  conceive  where  lodging  conld  be  foand 
for  the  latter  number. 


TEE    BIBLE    AlH)    HISTOBT. 


The  Bible  is  its  own  witness.  It  is  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world.  Of  all  the  relics  of  antiquity  that  have 
come  to  us,  some  writings  of  the  Bible  are  the  most 
ancient. 

Westminster  Abbey,  grey  with  the  lapse  of  ages, 
where  men  with  immortal  names  lie  in  their  silent 
tombs,  is  comparatively  modem.  Home  is  enriched 
with  ruined  buildings  which  stood  in  their  pride  and 
glory  almost  1,000  years  before  the  first  stone  of  West- 
minster Abbey  was  laid ;  and  yet  they  may  be  called 
modem.  Go  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile:  there  are 
pyramids  that  were  standing,  as  they  now  are,  many 
centuries  before  the  citv  of  Rome  was  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  they  too  are  modem.  Go  to 
die  banks  of  the  Euphrates :  there  lie,  in  fragments 
of  blasted  masonry,  remains  of  the  city  of  Babylon — 
perhaps  vitrified  fragments  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
Itself.  These  are  specimens  of  antiquity  worn  and 
mutilated  by  the  lapse  of  time.  All  that  was  once 
eopntct^id  with  them  is  gone.  The  hands  that  built 
I  tiis  pnde  and  beauty  of  their  cities,  the  crowds 
I  their  streets,  the  tombs  where  they  lay, 

tndent  than  those  crum- 


bling monuments.  When  the  Pyramids  were  gated 
upon  as  new  buildings,  Moses  penned  his  Pentateufih. 
Da^'id  wrote  his  Psahns  probably  two  centuxies  before 
Homer  wrote  his  Iliad.  When  Rome  was  but  rising 
as  a  village,  Isaiah  was  denouncing  the  oorruptioDS  of 
Jewish  kings,  and  predicting  their  downfikll;  whm 
Alexander  the  Great  set  out  for  Eastern  conquests,  the 
Jewish  nation  had  existed  for  1,000  ^eais ;  when  he 
entered  Jenisalem,  the  Jews  had  m  their  saersd 
archives  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
we  read  now;  and  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  Hig^ 
IMest  even  showed  to  Alexander  Daniel's  prophecy 
respecting  himself. 

God  made  the  Jewish  nation  his  Hbrarians;  sad 
with  rigorous  fidelity  did  they  preserve  every  book, 
every  psalm,  every  prophecy,  scrupulously  guarding 
even  its  letters  from  wilful  corruption.  To  them  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God.  Thus  the  Bible  is  its 
own  witness;  it  is  the  oldest  and  moat  Tenerable 
monument  of  antiquity;  it  is  minutely  interwoven 
with  the  great  events  of  the  woiid*8  histoiy:  the 
more  it  is  examined,  the  more  ezaetly  it  is  fiiiiad  to 
agree  with  facta  at  the  time  when  it  prafeseea  to  havs 
been  written. 


jf4»tJ^fr0mtm0jrft41^Hto*S:  <ge8mpti^,^arratir4,t^t. 


BEES   AITD   BEE-HIVES. 

BY  THE  BEV.  JOHN  CUMMINO,  D.D.,  P.B.8.E. 


^E  need  amusement  to  the  end. 
The  bow  always  bent  loses  its 
'plasticity  and  value.  Intense 
and  protracted  thought  on 
Ltny  one  subject,  however  im- 
portant, interesting,  or  even 
essential,  cannot  be  continued  beyond  certain 
limits.  A  little  variety  of  thought  is  a  refresh- 
ment. Yacancy  of  thought,  if  possible,  is  worse 
than  a  too  heavy  load  of  thought.  If  a  mill- 
stone has  no  com  to  grind,  it  will  grind  down 
itself. 

During  my  holiday  visits  to  a  retired  cottage 
near  Tnnbridge  Wells,  I  have  taken  some  in- 
terest in  watching  the  habits  of  the  inmates  of 
several  beehives,  which  furnish  me  and  mine 
with  honey  in  winter,  and  my  spare  hours  with 
agreeable  occupation  in  summer.  I  do  not 
know  a  more  instructive  or  interesting  insect 
than  the  Bee. 

Its  sagacity,  its  tact,  its  industry,  and  its 
order,  are  aU  unrivalled.  The  labourer,  the 
cottager,  and  the  craftsman  may  gather  from 
the  study  of  a  Bee  Hive  important  practical 
lessons.  Its  combination  of  the  greatest  use- 
fulness with  the  severest  economy  and  the 
highest  artistic  beauty,  may  well  entitle  its 
labours  to  a  prominent  place  in  any  of  the 
International  Exhibitions  of  the  world.  Its 
rig^d  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  its  laborious 
relays  for  thoroughly  ventilating  its  hive,  pre- 
sent to  the  Sanitary  Association  an  admirable 
illustrative  model.  The  harmony,  co-operation, 
and  lojral  subordination  that  reign  within,  must 
conunend  it  to  the  Christian  Church  as  the 
living  ideal  of  unity  without  uniformity,  and 
oo-operation  without  jealousy  or  quarrels. 

The  study  and  observation  of  its  labours,  and 
economy,  and  artistic  skill,  have  frimished  me 
with  many  useful  reflections. 

The  Bee  has  been  a  favourite  from  the  earliest 
day.  In  Scripture,  "  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey"  was  the  promised  land  toward 
which  the  patriarchs  looked  and  hoped.  The 
Bee  was  thus  indigenous  to  Canaan.    Its  pro- 


duce is  regarded  by  David  as  the  type  and 
measurement  of  the  sweetness  of  the  Word  of 
God.  After  His  resurrection,  our  blessed  Lord 
ate  of  a  honeycomb. 

APIABIAK    FOBETHOTJGHT. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  storing  and 
hoarding  propensities  of  the  Bee  render  it  an 
exemplar  rather  of  avarice  than  Christian  un- 
worldliness.  Hence  it  is  alleged  the  ant  is 
regarded  by  Solomon  as  the  appropriate  type 
of  him  who  asks  only  daily  bread,  and  takes  no 
thought  for  the  morrow. 

But  the  hoarding  disposition  of  the  Bee  is 
instructive  and  exemplary,  if  viewed  aright. 
It  lays  up  in  the  present  what  it  is  to  enjoy  in 
the  future.  It  makes  the  present  subservient 
to  the  future.  Its  whole  present  is  conse- 
crated to  its  whole  future.  The  miser  is  neither 
an  illustration,  nor  a  precedent,  nor  an  example 
in  this.  He  devotes  his  whole  present  to  a 
fragment  of  his  future,  or  rather,  he  devotes  a 
part  of  his  present  being  to  the  service  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  same  present  being — as 
if  the  Bee  were  to  work  very  hard  in  May  and 
June,  in  order  to  live  idly  in  July  and  August. 
That  man  finds  his  precedent  in  the  Bee,  who 
lays  up  during  his  whole  life  in  this  world 
riches  or  stores,  which  neither  moth,  nor  rust, 
nor  thieves  can  take  away.  A  Bee's  time  is 
summer ;  its  eternity  is  winter.  It  works  in 
the  one  to  sustain  it  in  the  other.  So  man 
should  sow  now  what  he  desires  to  reap ;  he 
ought  now  to  gather  the  manna  that  falls  freely 
as  honey-dew  on  every  opening  flower.  "  Rich 
toward  Grod  "  is  the  attainment  he  should  aim 
at.  As  the  Bee  turns  what  it  gathers  from 
every  variety  of  blossom  into  one  substance,  so 
should  man,  and  so  does  the  Christian,  turn  all 
he  comes  into  communion  with  into  one  grand 
and  absorbing  issue.  Christians  ought  to  live 
on  earth  with  their  hearts  in  heaven.  The 
future  is  their  destiny ;  and  all  their  present 
life  should  be  spent  in  sowing  seed  which  will 
spring  up  in  a  harvest  of  gloiy.    Not  that  any 
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works  of  ours  either  originate,  elaborate,  or 
deterve  eternal  joy.  We  are  saved  not  by 
"running,"  yet  in  "rnnning,"  not  by  good 
works,  but  in  working.  Not  indolence,  but 
actiWty,  and  energy,  and  life,  are  required  in 
believers.  A  Bee  seems  absorbed  in  its  work. 
It  has  no  time  for  play.  It  seems  to  turn  aside 
to  no  object,  and  to  tan-y  nowhere  xinneces- 
sarily.  It  seems  to  fool  the  importance  and  the 
instancy  of  its  mission,  and  to  hasten  to  ac- 
complish it. 

Our  time  for  work  is  shortening  every  day. 
The  Master  is  at  hand.  Death,  too,  is  still 
busy.  The  young  heart  sometimes  stands  still ; 
the  aged  heart,  weary  with  the  march  of  life, 
begins  to  falter.  To  both  it  is  said,  "  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day ;  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work."  We  have  no  lease  of  life, 
cither  for  a  fixed  term  of  seventy  years,  or 
terminable  at  the  option  of  the  holder  only. 

But  apart  from  such  considerations,  our 
hearts  should  be  in  our  work.  Our  life  should 
be  love,  and  our  highest  duties  our  richest  joys. 
The  cloud  in  the  sky  should  make  us  watchful 
and  waiting  only  for  its  departure,  and  the 
snnfihine  should  find  us  working  while  it  lasts. 
Our  very  business  in  this  world  should  bo 
religious  in  its  reference  and  end,  as  well  as 
inspiration;  and  even  when  the  hands  are 
busiest  in  the  work  assigned  in  the  providence 
of  God,  our  hearts  should  emerge  from  the 
drudgery,  and  hold  communion  with  eternal 
things.  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  and  all  other  things  will  be 
added."  "Labour  not  for  the  meat  which 
perisheth,  but  for  that  which  endureth  unto 
everlasting  life."    Be  rich  toward  God. 

APIARIAN  MUSIC. 

Bees  are  very  musical  when  well ;  they  make 
glad  music  when  most  industrious.  They 
literally  sing  at  their  work.  Their  labour  is 
love  as  well  as  d\ity;  their  busiest  days  are 
their  merriest ;  their  most  laborious  hours  are 
lightened  by  song.  They  seem  to  act  as  if  they 
had  either  heard  or  somewhere  read,  "Is  any 
merry  P  Let  him  sing  psalms."  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  as  might  be  expected,  their  song  has  run- 
ning through  it  a  chord  of  sadness.  It  has 
Bnaiches  from  the  minor  key,  ever  since  they 
were  interdicted  sipping  from  the  flower- cups  of 
Paradise.  Yet  there  is  enough  audible  to  show 
how  merrily  they  work,  and  how  thoroughly 
tlieir  hearts  are  in  their  work.  They  are  all 
musieians.  Every  Bee  makes  melody  as  fast  as 
it  gathers  honey,  passing  from  flower  to  flower, 


and  singing  a  sweet  solo  all  the  day  long. 
During  the  early  evening  the  hive  is  a  perfaet 
oratorio.  Treble,  tenor,  and  bass  are  ciaAj 
distinguishable ;  and  a  real  harmony  rises  from 
that  straw  hive,  more  subdued,  indeed,  bot 
sweeter  than  ever  swelled  from  Exeter  Hall, 
when  a  Mendelssohn  was  conductor  and  Qoeen 
Victoria  an  auditor.  The  Apiarian  choriBten 
are  ever  in  tune;  and  they,  too,  praise,  \ij 
instinct,  the  same  blessed  Lord  who  made  them, 
and  redeemed  us. 

THE  BENEFICENCE   OF  BESS. 

It  is  a  singular  and  interesting  fMt  tU 
every  flower  the  bee  taxes  is  benefited  tfiti 
visits.  They  take  what  enriches  them*  and  yet 
does  not  impoverish  the  flower.  Their  Tinti 
are  angel  ^-isits— they  bless  wherever  tluy 
touch.  They  satisfy  their  own  wants,  ud 
gather  sweet  food  for  man,  and  yet  leave  to  thi 
flowers  they  have  tasted  influences  mcMrstka 
compensating.  They  do  not  alight  on  thi 
blossoms,  like  tax-gatherers,  deprecated  ttd 
dreaded,  but  rather  as  ministering  epiriti.  B  j 
is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  the  bee  or  til 
blossom  is  most  benefited. 

Such  should  be  the  life  of  man.  For  afl^ 
receive  we  ought  to  g^ve.  For  boons  we 
give  blessings.  Every  home  we  visits  tny 
place  we  pass  through,  should  be  better  for 
having  been  in  it.  The  gambler  spoOt  \ki 
victim,  and  pains  and  mins  him;  bat  ftp 
honest  merchant,  while  be  profits 
should  give  in  exchange  what  profits  or 
them  with  whom  he  deals.  This  ia  the 
least  we  ought  to  do.  Martyrs  make  jojoii 
sacrifices,  and  pour  forth,  like  festal  wine^ 
blood  for  Christ's  sake.  Bat  the  hambW 
Christian  should  render  bleesingt  for  gMl 
received,  and  make  all  happj  for  the  intercoflU 
they  have  had  with  him,  and  the  bargains  tm^ 
have  struck.  Let  the  slanderor  take  awajtb 
good  name  which 

**  Xot  enriches  him,  and  makes  me  poor  indeed;" 

but  let  the  Christian  give  for  what  he  tate 
and  leave  everywhere  a  thanksgiving  sad  a 
blessing.    This  is  his  mission.    Every  one  vll 
has  been  connected  with  him  in  aodefy  oo^ 
to  be  able  to  say  after  he  ia  gone,  "Hemsft 
blessing  to  mc  and  many."    The  traces  nij 
memorials  of  his  life  are  beantifal  and  laatii|u 
and  grateful  widows  and  orphana,  and  sanifagj' 
friends  and  acqnaintancet,  pranoonoe  Uenp 
on  the  memory  of  the  jnst 
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38  are  not  only  mauoians,  like  poets  bom 
but  thej  are  ohemists,  that  transmute  all 
gather  into  honey,  or  wax,  or  cement, 
ding  to  the  season,  or  the  engencies  of 
lase.  No  inspection  has  explained  this 
irions  laboratory.  They  have  instinctive 
^e  which  oar  nniveraities  do  not  compre- 
~an  inspiration  which  is  from  above,  and 
ar  a  proof  that  reason  is  not  a  higher  but 
iv  endowment  than  that  Divine  iafluence 
comes  npon  immortal  man,  and  makes 
new  creature. 

ts,  too,  are  mathematicians  and  architects, 
seem  to  have  a  plan  clearly  before  thom, 
>  have  determined  a  very  difficult  prob- 
Given  a  certain  amount  of  wax,  and  a 
space  to  work  in,  how  to  construct  the 
sapacious  vessels,  of  the  greatest  strength 
jrgest  number,  without  any  loss  of  room 
drstices  of  value. 

s  love  and  revel  in  the  sweet  sunshine, 
irliest  flash  of  the  summer  sun  is  eagerly 
ed  for,  and  on  its  genial  beams  entering 
ittle  chapels,  trusting  that  buds  are  open- 
to  flowers,  out  they  rush  in  rapid  succes- 
md  transform  the  bright  moments  into 
us  stores. 

n  the  earliest  dawn  to  dewy  eve,  th^ 
itensely  and  untiringly  busy.  These 
an  philosophers  appreciate  the  value  and 
,te  the  speed  of  time.  They  know  how 
disturbing  rain  may  succeed  the  bright 
ne.  They  are  the  very  types  and  models 
'orking  clergy,  loving  work  and  thankful 
)  opportunity  in  summer  of  collecting 
3riag  food  for  the  young  brood  within — 
)nly  support  during  the  dreary  hours  of 
—and  many  little  children  around  many 
don  breakfast  table  are  all  looking  to 
and  they  seem  to  know  it,  and  work 
iDgly. 

in  of  Righteousness  shines  in  our  ways, 
live  under  His  bright  beams,  and  gather 
ches,  choice  treasure,  sweeter  than  honey 
e  honeycomb. 

IE  PROPHETIC  INSTINCT  OP  BEES. 

have  prophetic  instincts.  They  foresee 
mer  that  very  soon  the  earth  will  draw 
r  bosom  for  shelter  every  bright  flower  ; 
ater  will  walk  over  the  earth  with  snow- 
softly,  lest  he  awaken  from  its  sweet 
rt  the  sleeping  spring  below.  They  lay 
>able  portion  of  manna  on  the  summer 


Saturday  for  the  winter  Sabbath.  An  instinct 
from  the  same  source  as  the  inspiration  of 
prophets  tells  them  to  lay  by  a  sufficiency  for 
sure  and  inevitable  exigencies,  not  avariciously, 
as  misers,  but  prudently,  as  Christians. 

We,  too,  are  acquainted  with  things  to  come. 
*'  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  The 
Spirit  is  promised  to  show  us  things  to  come. 

The  Bee  can  foresee  an  approaching  storm 
with  a  prescience  far  surer  than  that  of  the 
meteorologist,  and  with  a  good  sense,  which 
coasting  sailors  do  not  always  show.  They 
remain  at  home  till  the  storm  expends  itself ; 
or  if  they  foresee  it  while  gathering  honey  they 
hurry  homo  as  fast  as  their  wings  can  CBxrf 
them — to  the  sheltered  harbour  into  which 
wind  and  rain  cannot  enter. 

The  utter  absence  of  selflshness  is  a  leading 
characteristic  of  the  Bee.  It  labours  for  all  the 
colony,  and  never  for  itself  alone.  The  main- 
tenance of  all  is  tbe  object  of  each.  The  claims 
of  eacb  are  thus  best  secured,  while  the  suste- 
nance of  all  is  exclusively  sought  after.  It 
should  be  thus  in  Christian  communities.  Th6 
elevation  and  prosperity  of  all  is  the  most  efll- 
cient  means  of  the  maintenance  and  good  of 
each.  Whenever  a  monopoly  is  attempted, 
the  selfish  party  will  suffer  itself,  and  the  rest 
will  get  no  adyantage.  Bearing  one  another's 
burdens  is  the  most  excellent  way.  Weeping 
with  them  that  weep,  and  rejoicing  with  them 
that  rejoice,  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  Scripturfil. 
Why  should  bees  excel  Christians  in  this 
catholic  spirit  and  mutual  co-operation  P 

The  union  that  subsists  between  different 
hives  is  perfectly  beautiful.  I  have  nine  sects  . 
or  denominations,  each  hive  being  in  a  bee- 
house  which  does  not  exceed  sixteen  feet,  and 
scarcely  a  foot  apart  one  from  another.  Yet  a 
quarrel  is  the  rarest  thing  possible.  Each 
community  is  so  intent  on  the  common  good, 
and  each  is  so  busy  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in 
amassing  precious  stores,  that  they  have  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  for  quarrels.  The  hives 
differ  from  each  other  in  size,  shape,  substance; 
yet  the  inmates  are  strangers  to  rivalry, 
jealousy,  or  dispute.  May  not  Christians 
differing  on  minor  points  "  do  likewise  P"  There 
are  "  green  pasture  "  and  flowers  in  abundance 
for  all  to  enrich  themselves,  if  they  will. 

A  beehive  should  not  rebuke  a  Christian 
Church.  An  insect  should  not  shame  a 
Christian. 

(To  he  ccniin%$d,) 
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VOIOES  FSOM  THE  DTSEOT   ¥OBLD.— Second   Seriei. 

BY  ME8.   CTJBTIS,  AUTHOR  OF  "JOTTINGS  OP  AN  OLD  WOMAN  OF  EIOHTT.' 
III.—THE   SILKWORM. 


Silkworm — "  Well,  Alice,  I  mus  tsay  it  is 
some  time  since  we  liave  seen  you !  It  is  all 
very  well  for  you  to  be  flitting  about  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  peeping  into  spider's  webs, 
and  watching  the  dragon-flies  in  their  summer 
holiday ;  but  I  must  beg  to  tell  you  we  have 
had  no  fresh  mulberry  leaves  to  day. 

"I  really  can't  call  it  kind.  Other  insects 
have  the  clear  blue  sky  above  them,  the  soft 
green  leaves  to  shelter  them,  and  they  can  seek 
their  own  living  without  being  indebted  to  any- 
body ;  but  we  poor  silkworms,  shut  up  in  this 
close  little  room,  spend  our  days  in  travelling 
over  a  few  half-eaten  leaves,  till  we  spin  our 
silken  threads,  and  provide  for  a  fresh  gene- 
ration, who  will  be  made  slaves,  as  we  have 
been,  for  the  luxury  of  man. 

"  Heigho !  I  think  I  am  not  feeling  well  this 
morning.  Do  give  me  some  leaves,  there's  a 
dear  girl:  the  gardener  has  brought  some  I 
know.  I  can  smell  their  delightful  freshness, 
and  was  trying  my  best  to  go  to  them  when 
you  came  in.  Yes,  that's  the  basket.  Thank 
you — ^how  deUcious !    I'll  talk  to  you  presently. 

"  Don't  go  away,  Alice ;  you  really  are  kind, 
and  never  allow  us  to  be  very  hungry,  though 
I  grumbled  a  little  just  now ;  but  shut  up  in 
this  close  atmosphere,  and  only  seeing  the 
bright  world  through  the  closed  windows  makes 
one  fretftd.  I  believe  your  happy  smile  would 
fade  if  you  could  not  watch  the  enjoyment  of 
tiny  creatures  out  of  doors. 

"  But  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  from 
those  who  do  their  duty  in  any  quiet  comer ; 
and  there  are  more  fulfilling  the  commands  of 
their  great  Creator  in  close  rooms  with  scanty 
provisions  than  many  a  gay  butterfly,  revelling 
in  sunshine  and  flowers,  would  imagine.  And 
even  he  came  from  a  worm  at  first,  and  will 
leave  provision  for  a  generation  of  worms 
behind  him  just  as  we  hard-working  creatures 
must  do. 

"  We  are  an  interesting  people,  and  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  silkworms  and 
caterpillars.  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
while  I  was  changing  my  last  skin,  and  have 
been  wandering  about  looking  for  a  dainty 
morsel.  You  see  my  appetite  is  returning  now 
my  new  skin  is  complete,  and  I  never  feel  very 
charitable  when  I  am  hungry.  Perhaps  I  have 
looked  a  little  on  the  dark  side  of  things. 


"  I  am  decidedly  better  now,  only  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  talk  whilst  one  is  eating.  I'll  jnst  finiik 
this  one  leaf.  How  the  rest  are  monohing  to 
be  sure !  I  do  dislike  such  greediness ;  there 
will  scarely  be  a  leaf  left  presently.  Yon  can 
be  looking  about,  Alice :  there  is  plenty  to  be 
noticed. 

**  There  is  a  moth  just  ready  to  come  off  thai 
cocoon,  and  in  yonder  comer  one  is  really  out 
You  see  it  does  not  do  to  be  running  shoot 
and  neglecting  your  pets  at  home.  I  shall  not 
be  many  minutes,  but  the  edge  of  this  leaf  is 
so  fresh  and  juicy,  you  must  excuse  me. 

"  Well,  I  told  you  truly,  did  I  not  ?  There 
are  two  moths — three !  Ah !  dear  me.  Well, 
that  whole  row  of  cocoons  must  be  attended  to, 
and  the  silk  wound  off,  if  you  want  it  for  book 
markers,  or  any  other  triflhig  purpose.  I  wish 
I  was  in  France,  where  our  efforts  are  of  real 
use. 

*'  What  would  become  of  your  grand  silk 
dresses,  your  velvets,  and  your  satins,  if  we  poor 
little  worms  did  not  supply  the  material? 
There  are  plenty  of  us  now,  and  even  a  little 
girl  like  you  can  wear  a  silken  sash ;  bat  the 
time  has  been  when  our  silk  was  too  preoiolu 
even  for  a  queen  to  purchase." 

"  That  was  some  time  ago  P  " 

"Well,  yes;  some  hundreds  of  yean. 
People  then,  learned  as  they  thought  them- 
selves, did  not  know  where  the  silk  came  from. 
They  fancied  it  grew  on  trees— grew  like  your 
hair,  Alice.  How  ridiculous !  Then  they  be- 
lieved it  came  from  a  large  mussel,  just  beoaose 
they  saw  a  long  soft  tassel  hanging  from  the 
Pinna  shell.  That  guess  would  not  do ;  and 
then  they  were  sure  it  was  spun  by  a  spider, 
But  spiders'  webs  are  too  fine,  and  they  were 
wrong  again. 

"  How  astonished  they  must  have  been  when 
a  few  cocoons  were  brought  in  a  hollow  cane 
from  China,  where  we  live  like  gentlemen  in 
our  native  air. 

*'  They  took  great  care  of  us,  treasured  up 
the  moths  as  they  burst  through  their  silken 
covering,  and  preserved  every  tiny  egg,  as  if 
it  were  more  precious  than  gold.  Since  each 
moth  usually  lays  about  five  hundred  eggs,  you 
may  fancy  that  they  soon  had  a  good  oolleotion 
of  worms ;  and  as  kings  and  princes  liked  silk 
for  their  robes  they  took  an  interest  in  ns,  and 
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mxm  ordered  mulberry  trees  to  be  planted  for 
our  Tise. 

These  deliciouB  mulberry  trees  formerly  only 
grew  in  our  native  country.  There  they  were 
provided  for  our  use  by  Him  who  never  forgets 
the  tiniest  insecfc  He  has  made.  Some  Greek 
monks  brought  a  few  young  trees  from  Persia 
into  Greece,  and,  although  they  grew  but 
slowly,  their  numbers  were  so  increased  by  the 
care  and  diligence  of  man,  that  they  x>08i- 
tively  gave  the  name  of  '  Morea '  to  that  part 
of  Greece  where,  I  suppose  the  monks  first 
planted  them.  I  wonder  if  they  ever  dreamed 
of  the  good  that  would  come  from  their 
bringing  two  or  three  little  green  plants  to 
feed  a  few  worms  upon.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  Alice,  it  is  always  wise  to  notice  the  habits 
of  the  smallest  creatures,  and  the  provision 
which  has  been  so  graciously  made  for  them. 

"  Mulberry  trees  were  soon  planted  for  us  in 
France,  and  even  in  England — not  as  they  grow 
in  your  park,  Alice,  as  an  ornament,  but  in 
groves  and  woods,  for  our  especial  use.  It  is 
rather  too  cold  for  us  here,  but  in  the  South  of 
France,  where  lands  were  given  to  men,  upon 
the  promise  of  planting  one  hundred  white 
mnlbeny  trees  upon  every  ten  acres,  we  began 
to  be  a  people  of  no  little  consequence.  One 
of  your  own  kings*  wrote  a  book  about  us,  and 
introduced  us  to  America.  At  the  present 
time  we  exist  in  countless  millions  in  most  of 
the  warmer  countries  of  the  world. 

"They  might  well  cultivate  the  mulberry! 
I  will  just  g^ve  you  an  idea  of  the  quantity  for 
consumption  required  by  one  ounce  of  our  eggs. 

"  We  are  tiny  black  worms  when  we  burst 
from  the  egg,  and  for  the  first  five  days  the 
number  produced  from  an  ounce  of  eggs  would 
breakfast  comfortably  upon  seven  pounds  of 
leaves.  We  then  lose  our  appetite,  feel  faint 
and  sleepy  for  a  day  or  two,  till  the  first  skin 
breaks,  and  we  creep  out  in  a  new  one,  of  a 
lighter  colour  and  softer  material.  Then  we 
are  hungry  again:  indeed,  we  are  more  and 
more  voracious  after  every  skin  we  change. 
As  I  told  you,  seven  pounds  of  leaves  satisfy 
ns  at  first,  but  during  the  week  after  our  second 
change  we  manage  to  consume  seventy  pounds 
more.  Then  we  change  again,  and  the  next 
week  we  devour  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 
I  am  now  entering  on  the  fifth  period,  and 
now  at  least  thirteen  hundred  pounds  are  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  craving  appetite  of  the 
little  army  of  full-grown  worms,  produced  from 
one  ounce  of  eggs.     Each  of  us  (if  we  have 

*  Jame*  I. 


been  well  fed  and  kept  warm)  will  now  be  about 
three  inches  long,  and  I  expect  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  of  leaves  will  vanish  under  our 
busy  jaws  on  the  sixth  day.  If  you  had  listened 
to  us,  Alice,  you  would  have  declared  a  heavy 
shower  was  falling,  from  the  ceaseless  patter 
of  our  constant  munching.  Fancy  all  these 
leaves  to  be  provided  to  produce  about  seventy 
or  eighty  pounds  of  silk ! 

"  On  the  tenth  day  of  our  last  change  we 
begin  to  lose  our  appetites,  and  to  climb  upon 
those  little  sticks  which  you  see  in  the  comer. 
The  people  in  France  have  large  boughs  placed 
for  our  accommodation. 

"  You  may  as  well  look  at  me  now  that  I  am 
in  my  greatest  beauty,  Alice.  My  body  will 
become  softer  when  I  begin  to  spin,  and  in  a 
very  little  time  be  lost  to  view  within  the 
silken  veil  I  shall  throw  around  it.  Look  what 
a  soft,  smooth  skin  I  have;  and  I  think  its 
delicate  ash  colour  particularly  becoming. 
You  see  I  have  six  feet  on  the  three  first  rings 
of  my  body.  I  will  rise  up  a  little  that  you 
may  look  at  them.  Oh,  it's  no  trouble!  I 
often  take  this  attitude.  It  is  a  relief  from  the 
constant  bending  of  my  neck  to  feed,  and 
enables  me  to  look  about  me  a  bit,  and  choose 
a  good  leaf  if  it  should  be  near. 

"Then  you  see  my  six  feet.  I  can't  say 
quite  so  much  for  the  other  ten,  which  aid  my 
wanderings  :  they  are  but  stumps,  I  am  afraid; 
still,  they  answer  my  purpose  well  enough. 

"  My  head,  you  see,  is  black  and  flat,  but  it 
has  strong  jaws,  which,  as  yOu  know,  we  em- 
ploy pretty  diligently.  Fi'om  the  under  lip  we 
draw  the  silken  string  after  us  as  we  creep  to 
the  twigs  of  birch  you  have  placed  there, 
Alice. 

"  We  soon  find  a  comfortable  comer,  and 
then  throw  out  lines  of  silk  in  a  network 
round  us,  twisting  our  heads  on  this  side  and 
that  as  the  sticky  thread  is  drawn  out.  It 
seems  veiy  soft  at  first,  but  the  air  soon  hardens 
it,  so  that  we  have  a  covering  from  the  cold 
and  a  shelter  from  the  heavy  rains,  which 
sometimes  fall,  I  suppose,  even  in  the  sunny 
land  of  our  birth. 

"  When  we  have  spun  the  loose  floating 
threads  for  the  outer  covering,  we  spin  the 
fine  white  or  yellow  silk.  It  is  one  unbroken 
thread,  remember,  and  sometimes  reaches  to  a 
thousand  feet  in  length.  As  soon  as  the  nest 
is  nearly  completed,  we  cross  the  inner  threads 
around  us,  and  glue  them  firmly,  till  we  are 
living  in  a  transparent  room,  perfectly  warm, 
and  safe  from  every  breeze. 
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"  After  all  this  spinning  we  lose  the  form 
of  a  worm:  our  hea<i8  drop  off,  and  the 
loosened  skin  assumes  the  form  of  a  chrysalis, 
till  the  ii'ings  and  antennas  of  a  moth  are 
gradually  unfolded. 

"  In  about  a  fortnight  or  so  the  moth  bursts 
through  the  clear,  gauzy  covering,  but  is  still 
caged  within  the  silken  folds  of  the  cocoon.  It 
uses  antenuas  and  feet  to  escape  from  the 
smallest  end,  leaving  the  entire  skin  and  head 
of  the  caterpillar  within. 

"  But  how  unlike  the  worm  which  had  so 
oarefully  spun  its  birthplace!  A  long  spiral 
trunk  has  taken  the  place  of  the  strong  jaws 
of  the  silkworm;  its  legs  are  slender  and 
lengthened,  and  its  soft  white  wings  bear  no 
kind  of  resemblance  to  its  painstaking  mother. 


Unlike  her,  too,  it  eata  nothing  daring  Um 
ten  or  twenty  days  it  spends,  I  may  taj  « 
eaHh,  for  it  never  mounts  into  the  bight 
blue  sky.  It  is  an  uninteresting,  quiet  gtm. 
ture ;  but  the  eggs  it  leaves  fulfil  their  dtttisy, 
and  another  generation  sacceeds,  to  feci 
and  spin,  and  flutter,  as  their  forefathen  hsTi 
done. 

"We  are  a  wonderful  people,  Alice,  wood» 
fully  provided  for,  and  providing  emplt^nuirt 
for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousanda. 

"I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  spimii]^ 
caterpillars,  and,  indeed,  about  cateipillan  ii 
general,  for  we  are  but  a  type  of  an  alaoit 
countless  tribe.  Perhaps  I  could  to-manvt. 
You  briug  me  some  fresh  mulberry  leav«i^  api 
we  will  see  about  it." 


A  WEEK  IK  TEESDALE. 

BT  KISS  BIABaABET  PLITES,  AUTHOB  OF   *'  BAMBLE8  IS  8EABCH  OF  WILD  FLOWEBS,"  RC 


**  Oh,  Isad  me  forth  o'er  dales  and  meads, 
£*en  as  a  child  the  mother  leads ; 
Where  blooming  clover  grows,  and  where 
Appears  with  scented  foot,  the  haro ; 
Where  twin  nuts  cluster  thick,  and  springs 
The  thistle  with  ten  thousand  stings ; 
Untrodden  flowers,  and  impruned  trees. 
Gladdened  with  songs  of  birds  and  bees." 

Allan  Cunningham. 

Du>  ever  mountain  fog  come  on  so  inoppor- 
tunely? 

We  were  living  in  Swaledale,  and,  attracted 
by  reports  of  rare  plants  and  exquisite  scenery 
in  the  kindred  valley,  we  had  engaged  rooms 
at  the  High  Force  Inn,  and  our  tryst  was 
appointed  for  8  o'clock  on  that  foggy  Monday 
morning.  The  arrangements  could  not  be 
altered,  so  we  buoyed  ourselves  up  with  hopes 
that  the  mist  would  clear  off,  and  started  across 
the  moor  at  the  best  pace  of  our  stout  hill  pony. 

We  could  see  the  road  quite  clearly,  but  all 
beyond  fifty  yards'  distance  was  shrouded  in 
obscurity.  The  air  was  cold  and  raw;  damp 
settled  on  everything ;  our  ribbons  hung  limp 
and  distracted;  our  veils  were  studded  with 
minute  water  drops,  like  cobwebs  on  a  dewy 
morning ;  and  as  we  approached  the  Surrender 
Smelt-mill  the  damp  was  beginning  to  settle  on 
our  spirits  too.  But  here  we  came  suddenly 
upon  our  companions  in  travel;  their  trap 
drawn  up  on  the  bridge  as  agreed  in  the  terms 
of  our  tryst.     Hope  gathered  strength  wh«n 


the  cheery  captain  of  our  party  prophesiflivj 
improvement  in  the  weather,  and  hb  soa,  V| 
eager  young  entomologist,  began  to  play  i  "  ' 
and  let  out  all  the  merry  mischief  of  his  i 

On  we  drove,  over  the  wild  moor,  ] 
entrance  to  more  lead  mines  as  we 
into  Arkendale.    The  atmosphere  mm  \ 
clearer  and  milder,  and  our  spirits 
their  elasticity.    The  pretty  church  d  j 
dale  passed,  the  village  left  behind,  too»  w«f 
soon  close  to  the  grounds  of  TSat^^liff.    Hflrtfl 
unexpected   difficulty  presented    itaslf  — ^ 
bridge  over  the  Axkle  waa  in  ruins;  oswl 
swept  away. 

A  glance  at  the  state  of  affidrs  deodedl 
plans  of  our  captain,  and  he  guided  his  ] 
down  a  very  staircase  of  rock  to  tiie  pavadl 
of  the  stream,  and  up  similar  stone  thehwi 
the  other  side,  on  to  the  rocky  road  ^ 
We  followed  his  example,  in  fear  and  tarciiiV 
What  a  road  we  fotmd  on  the  other 
Huge  masses  of  rock  lay  beside  a  newfy  I 
wall  on  the  right,  while  the  wall  to  the  lefki 
broken  down  in  many  places,  and  the  ti 
washed  into  holes.  Only  a  portion  wide  ^i^mm 
for  one  cart  to  traverse  had  been  mended  in  M 
centre  of  the  road,  and  as  the  ascent  wasvsf 
steep,  and  our  ponies  were  aoeustoiaed  Ii 
lighten  their  labour  on  suoh  occaakiaa  M 
winding  from  side  to  side^  the  drivefs  W 
much  to  do  to  keep  them  in  tke  ptonMH 
safe  **  middle  way." 
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The  reason  of  this  desolation  on  the  side  of 
the  Stang,  and  in  the  vallej  of  the  Arkle,  was 
a  strange  flood  which  had  recently  taken  place. 
A  perfect  water-spout  burst  over  the  hills 
north-east  of  Arkeodale,  causing  such  violent 
floods  in  every  direction  that  the  stream  rose 
mauj  feet  in  a  few  minutes.  A  gentleman 
riding  that  afternoon  from  Richmond  up  into 
Swaledale,  noticed  a  fisherman  angling  in  the 
river  Swale.    He  stopped,  and  asked — 

"  What  sport  ?" 

"  None  at  all,"  was  the  reply ;  **  the  water  is 
■p  low  and  so  clear  that  the  fish  won't  bite." 

He  proceeded  a  few  miles,  and  his  road  led 
aoross  a  bridge  over  the  same  stream,  and  lo  a 
muddy  torrent  was  dashing  wildly  beneath ! 
He  had  not  felt  a  drop  of  rain,  but  had  noticed 
a  thick  black  cloud  over  Arkendale.  A  lady 
living  in  a  noble  mansion,  where  the  valley  of 
the  Swale  and  that  of  the  Arkle  unite,  had 
gone  to  the  adjacent  wood-yai-d  to  seek  her 
husband,  when  suddenly  the  water  rushed  into 
tlie  yard,  and  she  could  only  retutn  by  means 
of  planks,  which  the  workmen  hastened  to 
place  for  her ! 

It  was  three  miles  from,  the  bridge  to  the 
top  of  the  Stang,  and  at  every  hundred  yards 
we  noticed  more  and  more  startling  marks  of 
that  sadden  desolation.  Now  the  road  had 
been  the  bed  of  that  raging  stream,  and  the 
xook  was  washed  bare  of  metal,  deep  holes 
•bowing  where  some  obstruction  had  caused  a 
tarn  in  the  stream,  and  a  temporary  whirlpool ; 
while  upon  the  turf,  many  feet  above  the  road, 
lay  sandbeds,  formed  of  the  removed  metal. 
Then  deep  grooves  along  the  mountain  side 
•howed  where  a  portion  of  the  torrent  had 
taken  a  new  course.  These  were  marked  by 
masses  of  rock  lifted  from  their  parent  bed,  and 
hurled  upon  the  heath-clad  hill-side  in  the 
upper  part ;  and  in  the  lower,  where  fir  trees 
grew  in  thick  ranks,  massive  uprooted  trunks 
told  of  the  power  and  rage  of  only  a  portion  of 
the  waterspout.  A  man  possessing  property 
on  the  north-east  side  of  Arkendale  happened 
to  be  walking  on  Reeth  Moor,  and  noticed  the 
extraordinary  cloud,  and  the  rain  which  fol* 
lowed  it ;  but  he  little  guessed  that  floods  were 
then  arising  which  would  quickly  destroy  all 
his  crops ! 

Alas,  as  we  rose  higher  and  higher,  the  mist 
became  continually  thicker,  and  the  air  colder, 
and  we  could  see  nothing  of  the  extensive  view 
obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Stang  in  clear 
weather.  We  were  very  tired  with  the  long 
climb,  and  very  glad  when  we  could  safely 


resume  our  seats :  as  glad  as  the  brave  ponies 
were  when  we  pulled  up  at  a  little  inn  at  the 
Stang  foot,  and  they  each  received  a  good  pail- 
ful of  oatmeal  and  water,  presented  by  the  tidy 
mistress  of  the  inn,  who,  after  their  repast, 
produced  a  duster,  and  wiped  their  mouths  with 
a  cai'e  for  which  moustached  Christians  would 
often  be  much  the  better. 

Our  first  halt  on  our  own  account  was  to 
gather  Water  Irises,  which  we  found  growing 
in  great  abundance  in  a  lane  leading  to  the 
High  Street,  a  portion  of  the  great  north  road 
which  formed  the  old  communication  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  the  scene  of  so  much 
headlong  business  and  gay  travellmg  before 
the  iron  age  of  thoroughfares.  How  the  ponies 
enjoyed  the  easy  trotting  along  the  High 
Street,  after  the  rough  mountain  road  they 
had  traversed !  We  were  all,  both  quadrupeds 
and  bipeds,  sorry  to  turn  from  it,  when  the 
guide-post  to  Barnard  Castle  warned  us  that 
we  must  do  so. 

We  did  not  go  into  the  town,  only  passed 
through  some  of  the  dirty,  low  streets  on  its 
margin,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  on  the 
Yorkshire  side  of  Teesdale.  We  passed  through 
the  pretty  village  of  Lartington,  where  the 
cottages  are  built  in  uniform  style;  and  every 
cottage  has  a  gay  garden;  but  no  inn  was 
there  to  offer  us  entertainment,  so  we  pressed 
on  to  Cotherston. 

Cotherston  had  been  rendered  famous  in 
my  mind  from  childhood,  on  account  of  the 
rich  cheeses  there  made,  which  rival  Stilton 
ones  both  in  form  and  flavour. 

The  landlady  of  oui*  inn  was  certainly  not 
a  Yorkshire  woman;  she  spoke  a  kind  of  Cockney 
dialect,  and  assumed  a  patronizing  manner. 
Anxious  to  enlighten  us  upon  the  customs  of 
the  place  whither  we  were  going,  she  informed 
us  that  they  were  very  lively  there ;  that  thei'c 
would  be  a  bazaar  on  the  following  Thursday 
at  the  inn,  and  that  a  "  regalia"  had  been  held 
theie  the  week  before  last.  Upon  inquiring  for 
what  object  the  bazaar  was  to  be  held,  she  said, 
"  In  liquidation  of  something  or  other." 

We  rambled  by  the  side  of  the  Balder  while 
the  ponies  rested;  found  rocks  covered  with 
the  rare  Blood-speck  lichen  (Lecanora  lusma* 
tomnia),  and  gathered  the  Cross-leaved  Bed- 
straw  {Oalium  horeaU);  our  youthful  companioni 
in  the  meantime  engaging  in  a  struggle  to 
kUl  an  adder,  in  which  he  presently  succeeded. 
Crossing  the  Tees  by  a  suspension  bridge,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  county  of  Durhami 
and  admired  the  castellated  rock,  peering  from 
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among  the  trees,  whicli  there  overlooks  the 
river. 

A  short  drive  from  Cotherston  carried  vlb 
to  the  High  Force  Inn ;  by  that  time  it  was 
evening,  and  we  were  glad  to  feel  that  the 
long  journey  was  over. 

An  early  hour  on  the  morrow  found  us  dis- 
cussing a  breakfast  of  fried  ham  and  eggs 
previous  to  making  a  start  for  the  day's  excur- 
sion. Croukley  Fell  was  our  bourne,  and  we 
found  we  could  only  drive  a  mile  and  a  half 
on  the  way  towards  it.  The  sun  shone  brightly, 
as  if  to  make  up  for  its  hiding  yesterday,  but 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  hills  prevented  any 
extreme  of  heat. 

On  exchanging  the  road  for  a  field  path,  we 
found  the  meadows  gay  with  the  Alpine  Bistort 
(Polygonum  viviparum)  and  Mountain  Violet  (F. 
hUea)  in  every  variety  of  colour;  now  primrose  or 
yellow,  as  on  our  Swaledale  moors;  now  having 
the  upper  and  side  petals  tipped  with  purple, 
like  ite  sister,  the  tri-coloured  Pansy ;  and  very 
frequently  entirely  violet  colour,  and  of  such 
a  large  size  that  whole  patches  of  the  meadow 
shone  purple  in  the  sunlight.  Here  abo  was 
the  rare  White  Orchis  (0.  Albida),  its  minute 
flowers  slightly  tinted  with  green ;  and  quanti- 
ties of  the  common  Lousewort  {Pedicularis 
sylvatica)  formed  a  rose-coloured  undergrowth 
beneath  quivering  grasses  and  Ox-eye  daisies. 

After  traversing  a  field  or  two,  we  came  to 
the  river,  and  crossed  it  by  a  quaint  wooden 
bridge.  The  ground  beyond  was  boggy,  even 
in  this  dry  season ;  and  the  Marsh  Lousewort 
lifted  its  cones  of  crimson  blossoms  and  purple- 
tinged  foliage  in  great  abundance.  Here  also 
were  plants  of  Marsh  Marigold,  of  the  Marsh 
Cinqnefoil  (Comarum  paluMre),  and  the  creep- 
ing water  Scorpion-grass  {Myosotis  repens),  so 
that  our  vasculum  was  getting  quickly  filled. 

Passing  by  a  small  farm-house,  we  came  to  a 
craggy  hill-side,  and  here  we  first  found  the 
Parsley  fern  {Allosorm  crispm)  growing  in  ver- 
dant tufts  between  the  masses  of  greenstone. 
Club  mosses  flourished  there  in  abundance : 
the  Alpine  Club-moss  [Lyeopodium  Alpinum) 
trailing  its  long  stems  and  glaucous  quad- 
rangular branches,  or  lifting  its  cluster  of  club- 
like fruit  among  the  sward ;  stiff  tufts  of  the 
Fir  Club-moss  {L.  Selago),  like  miniature  fir- 
trees  scattered  here  and  there;  while  in  sheltered 
comers  the  delicate  Uttle  Prickly  Club-moss 
(If.  Selaginoides)  raised  its  tiny  yellow  spike, 
from  which  the  golden  dust  flew  in  a  tiny  cloud 
when  the  flowering  club  was  stirred.  The  rocks 
were  blotched  with  lichens,  the  rarest  being  the 


JEndocarpon  miniaium  and  UmtnUearia 
lata ;  and  beneath  them  the  white  bran 
the  Reindeer  moss,  mingled  with  the  ^ 
runners  of  various  Feather  mosses. 

Presently  we  reached  the  brown  mooi 
heather  was  tall  enough  to  afford  ample 
for  any  number  of  grouse,  for  which  lu 
growth  we  were  less  grateful  than  th< 
seeing  that  it  made  our  progress  very  lal 
Great  ditches  occurred  here  and  there, 
them  the  rufous  leaves  and  spikes  of  the 
Pondweed  floated  (Potamogeton  ohlon^i 
and  their  banks  were  beset  by  the  rosy 
the  Sundew  (Drosera  rotwndifoUa),  the  pc 
tufts  of  the  Bird's  eye  Primula  (P.  fa 
and  the  violet  blossoms  of  the  common 
wort.  Among  the  ling  in  such  pla 
slender  branches  of  the  Cranberry  plant 
while  on  dryer  ground  the  Stag's  hoi 
(Lyeopodium  clavaivm)  wound  itself  am 
heath,  and  lifted  its  dubs  in  pairs  ' 
free  opening  offered. 

And  now  we  near  Croukley  Fell,  an 
beside  the  stream  which  comes  frt>m  th* 
Force.  As  the  banks  become  steeper, 
gorge  shows  itself  a  mere  rent  in  the 
espy  the  opening  of  a  mine,  called  a  "  lei 
from  the  arched  passage  flows  a  clear  l 
stream.  Our  captain  went  up  the 
to  bring  us  cool  water,  and  most  re! 
it  was.  Over  crowds  of  boulder  sto: 
unrolled  debris  we  made  our  way  to  th* 
the  White  Force,  but  the  stream  was  t 
owing  to  the  long  droughty  to  do  itself 
In  the  precincts  of  the  cataract  we  gath 
Pear  thread  moss  (Seplchryum  pyrifoi 
green  Socket  lichen  (8olorvna  Mceaia),  i 
the  Conical  and  Hemispherical  Scale 
(Marchantia  coniea  and  hemupheriea). 

We  climbed  the  steep  hill-side  till  we 
the  top  of  the  waterfiiU,  then  followed  tb 
along  its  shelving  bed,  gathering  S( 
other  mosses,  Primula  and  Butterwod 
and  getting  freshwater  algee  from  tl 
Then  we  turned  west,  wading  thioi 
heath,  splashing  through  bogs,  and  hec 
obstacle,  till  we  reached  the  white  semi 
lized  rocks  described  as  "Sngar  lam 
Here  we  expected  a  great  variety  of  pli 
only  found  the  Honey  dwarf  Ci^na  (C. 
Seeing  other  terraces  of  Sugar  linM 
the  distance,  we  toUed  on  to  them,  b 
nothing  but  the  Dwarf  Oistoa. 

We  rested  long,  and  finished  the  p 
we  had  brought  with  us,  and  then ' 
menced  our  descent.    It  waa  a  labori 
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descending  orag  after  crag.  The  young  ento- 
mologist espied  Parsley  fern  in  tlie  distance,  and 
soon  scaled  the  high  wall  dividing  him  from  the 
object  of  his  desire,  and  returned  with  a  well- 
filled  basket.  A  pair  of  hairy  caterpillars,  of  a 
chestnut  colour,  occupied  his  tin  box,  and  these 
lie  assured  us  would  turn  into  hawk  moths,  and 
were,  consequently,  gpreat  treasures.  In  the 
coarse  of  our  descent  we  gathered  the  Dwarf 
Bedstraw  and  the  Cowberry.    On  reaching  the 


foot  of  the  Fell  we  found  ourselves  again  on  the 
margin  of  the  Tees.  We  followed  its  course, 
finding  many  of  our  old  treasures  over  again, 
and  masses  of  the  Yellow  Mountain  Saxi- 
frage in  addition,  flourishing  wherever  moun- 
tain streamlets  flooded  the  banks.  At  last  we 
reached  the  wooden  bridge  again,  and  returned 
to  our  place  of  sojourn  by  the  same  route  we 
had  followed  in  the  morning. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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{Continued  from  p.  328.) 


Ih  March,  1798,  just  before  sailing  on  his  third 
voyage,  Nathaniel  Bowditch  married  his  first 
wife,  Elizabeth  Boardman,  who  died  during  his 
absence,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  October, 
18Q0,  he  was  married  to  his  cousin,  Mary 
In^ersoll,  a  lady  of  singular  sweetness  of 
disposition  and  cheerful  piety,  who,  by  her 
entire  sympathy  with  him  in  all  his  studies  and 
pursuits,  lightened  and  cheered  his  labours, 
and,  by  relieving  him  of  all  domestic  cares, 
enabled  him  to  go  on,  with  undivided  mind  and 
undistracted  attention,  in  the  execution  of  the 
great  work  on  which  his  fame  as  a  man  of 
science  rests.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  ttat 
lie  never  should  have  accomplished  the  task, 
and  published  the  book  in  its  present  extended 
form,  had  he  not  been  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged by  her.  When  the  serious  question 
was  under  consideration  as  to  the  expediency 
of  his  publishing  it  at  his  own  cost,  at  the 
estimated  expense  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
(which  it  actually  exceeded),  with  the  noble 
spirit  of  her  sex,  she  conjured  and  urged  him 
to  go  on  and  do  it,  saying  that  she  would  find 
the  means,  and  gladly  make  any  sacrifice  and 
submit  to  any  self-denial  that  might  be  in- 
volved in  it.  In  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
her  sympathy  and  aid,  he  proposed,  in  the  con- 
clading  volume,  to  dedicate  the  work  to  her 
memory — a  design  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful  or  touching. 

And  the  work  in  which  he  was  thus  privileged 
to  receive  that  aid  which  is  the  sweetest,  and 
the  purest,  and  the  most  consolatory  Heaven 
cap  send — the  aid  of  a  high-hearted,  high- 


minded  wife — ^was  indeed  worthy  of  his  energy 
and  her  sympathy.  It  was  the  distinguished 
work  of  La  Place,  the  "  M^canique  Celeste  " — 
the  greatest  work  ever  produced  on  the  laws  of 
the  universe ;  a  demonstration  on  mathematical 
principles  of  all  its  phenomena ;  a  book  which 
few  are  able  to  read  at  all,  from  the  grandeur 
and  magnitude  of  its  problems,  and  still  more 
from  their  elliptical  method  in  the  author's 
mind,  who  was  wont  to  leap  over  all  inter- 
mediate calculations,  and  arrive  by  one  spring 
at  the  result.  Bowditch  used  to  say,  "  I  never 
come  across  one  of  La  Place's  *  Thus  ii  plainly 
appears'  without  feeling  sure  that  I  have  got 
hours  of  hard  study  before  me,  to  fill  up  the 
chasm,  and  find  out  and  show  how  it  plainly 
appears." 

It  was  a  very  lengthy  work,  the  entire  trans- 
lation, exposition,  and  publication  of  the 
"  Celestial  Mechanics."  Beyond  this,  La  Place 
had  fallen  into  many  errors,  and  Bowditch  cor- 
rected them.  La  Place  did  not  acknowledge 
them ;  but  he  said,  or  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Bowditch  comprehends  my 
work,  for  he  has  not  only  detected  my  errors, 
but  he  has  shown  me  also  how  I  came  to  fall 
into  them."  Bowditch  was,  however,  a  truly 
modest  man ;  and  when  some  persons  mentioned 
him  not  only  by  the  side  of  La  Place,  but  even 
ventured  to  claim  for  him  a  higher  post  from 
his  corrections  of  the  errors  of  the  great  French- 
man, he  said,  "  People  are  very  kind  and 
polite  in  mentioning  me  in  the  same  breath 
with  La  Place,  and  blending  my  name  with 
bis ;  but  they  mistake  both  me  and  him :  we 
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are  very  difiPerent  men.  I  trust  I  underatand 
his  works,  and  can  supply  his  deficiencieB,  and 
correct  his  errors,  and  render  his  book  more 
intelligible,  and  record  the  successive  advance- 
ments of  the  science,  and  perhaps  append  some 
improvements ;  but  La  Place  was  a  genius,  a 
discoverer,  an  inventor.  And  jet  I  hc^>e  I 
know  as  much  about  mathematics  as  Plajfair." 

The  manner  in  which  he  published  this  work 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  spirit  of 
independence  which  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  his  character.  He  had  been  frequently 
solicited  and  urged  by  his  numerous  wealthy 
friends,  and  by  eminent  scientific  men,  and 
formally  requested  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  permit  them  to  print 
it  at  their  expense,  for  the  honour  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  cause  of  science.  He  was 
well  aware,  however,  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient taste  in  the  community  for  such  studies 
to  justify  an  enterprise  which  would  involve  a 
great  outlay,  and,  as  he  thought,  would  bring 
him  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  others.  "  I 
recollect,"  writes  his  biographer,  "  conversing 
with  him  once  on  this  subject,  when  he  said  to 
me,  in  his  usual  ardent  way,  *  Sir,  I  did  not 
choose  to  give  an  opportunity  to  such  a  man 
(mentioning  his  name)  to  point  up  to  his  book- 
case and  say,  "  I  patronized  Mr.  Bowditch,  by 
subscribing  for  his  expensive  work,"  not  a  word 
of  which  he  could  understand.  No ;  I  preferred 
to  wait  till  I  could  afford  to  publish  it  at  my 
own  expense.  That  time  at  last  arrived ;  and 
if,  instead  of  setting  up  my  coach,  as  I  might 
haye  done,  I  see  fit  to  spend  my  money  in  this 
way,  who  has  any  right  to  complain?  My 
children,  I  know,  will  not.' " 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  was  published 
in  the  year  1820,  the  second  in  1832,  and  the 
third  in  1834,  each  volume  containing  about  a 
thousand  quarto  pages.  The  fourth  volume 
was  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
He  persevered  to  the  la«t  in  his  labours  upon 
it,  preparing  the  copy  and  reading  the  proof- 
sheets  in  the  intervals  when  he  was  free  from 
pain.  A  friend  who  saw  him  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  observed  a  proof-sheet  was 
lying  on  his  table,  which  he  said  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  read  over  and  correct. 

The  publication  of  the  book  proved,  as  he 
anticipated,  and  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
a  very  expensive  undertaking,  it  being  one  of 
the  largest  works,  and  most  difficult  of  execu- 
tion, ever  printed  in  America,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
typography. 


Dr.  Bowditch  died  in  1838,  closing  then  s 
life  which  may  not  be  inappropriately  termed 
wonderful.    On  the  day  of  his  burial,  all  the 
flags  in  Boston  harbour,  with  great  pn^riety, 
floated  half-mast  high.    A  public  eulogy  was 
pT<mounced  upon  him  before  the  Philoec^hical 
Society,  by  ihe  Bev.  Alexander  Young;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Presi* 
dent  of  tho  Boyal  Society,  in  his  amiivenBiy 
address,  said,  "  When  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances  of  Dr.  Bowditch*B  early  life,  the  ob- 
stacles which  opposed  his  progress,  the  steady 
perseverance  with  which  he  overcame  them, 
and  the  courage  vwth  whicli  he  ventured  ta 
expose  the  mysteriooB  treasures  of  that  sealed 
book  which  had  hitherto  (mly  been  approoched 
by  those  who  had  been  prepared  fw  them  bya 
systematic  and  regular  mathematical  education, 
we  shall  be  fully  justified  in  pronouncing  him  to 
be  a  most  remarkable  example  of  the  parsoit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties,  and  well  worthy 
of  the  enthusiastic  respect  and  admiratioii  of 
his  countrymen,  whose  triumphs  in  the  fiddoC 
practical  science  have  equalled,  if  not  surpas Md, 
the  noblest  works  of  the  ancient  world." 

There  are  some  circumstances  recorded  ii 
his  biography  which  are  very  interesting,  ai 
illustrating  the  beginnings  of  knowledge.  01 
these,  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  figures  d 
algebra  is  amusing : — 


*<  I  remember  very  distiiictly  his  relating  tbtoP; 
cumstances  which  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  Ih 
higher  branches  of  mathematical  acience.    He  told 
that  in  the  year  1787,  when  he  was  foorteea  ti 
old,  an  elder  brother  of  his,  who  followed  the  eea,  «i 
was  attending  an  evening  school,  for  the  puipcM  a 
learning  navigation,  on  returning  home  one 
informed  him  that  the  master  had  got  a  new  tiv  i 
doing  sums  and  working  qnestiona  ;  for,  instead  of  A 
numerical  figures  commonly  used  in  aiithmetia,  1 
employed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.    Thia 
excited  his  curiosity,  and  ha  queatiooed  bia 
very  closely  about  the  matter;  who,  however,  did 
seem  to  understand  much  about  the  proceas,  and  a 
not  tell  how  the  thing  was  done.     Bat  the  matter,! 
said,  hod  a  book  which  told  all  about  it.     This 
to  inflame  his  curiosity;   and  he  asked  his 
whether  he  could  not  borrow  the  book  of  the 
and  bring  it  home,  so  that  he  might  get  a  sight  it 
(It  should  be  remembered  that,  at  thia  time,  nad 
maticol  books  of  all  sorts  were  scarce  in  America. 
the  present  multitude  of  elementary  works  aa  tl 
subject,  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  dearth  tbat  d 
I  prevailed.)    The  book  was  obtained.     It  was  ^  '  j. 
glance  that  he  had  ever  had  at  algebra.    '<AadtM 
night,*  said  he,  *  I  did  not  cloae  my  eyea.*    Ha  10^4 
and  read  it  again,  and  mastered  ita  contenta,  ami  i  igll 
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1  begiiming  to  end.  Subsequently,  he  got 
rdume  of  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions  * 
fid  Society  of  London,  which  he  treated 
h  in  th^  same  summary  way,  making  a  very 
nntd  abstract  of  all  the  mathematical  papers 
i£  H ;  and  this  course  he  pursued  with  the 
lat  Tolaminons  work.  He  was  too  poor  at 
purchase  books,  and  this  was  the  only  mode 
it  their  results,  and  having  them  constantly 
ooosaltation.  These  manuscripts,  written 
lU,  dose,  neat  hand,  and  filling  several 
les,  are  now  in  his  library,  and,  in  my 
» the  most  curious  and  precious  part  of  that 
tluable  collection." 

lowing  extract  from  Dr.  Bowditch's 

0  Tery  interesting,  and  most  honour- 
is  memoiy,  his  liberality,  and  con- 
aess: — 

It  is  well  known  that  the  valuable  scien- 
•  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Richard  Kirwan* 
i;  the  revolutionary  war,  captured  in  the 
nnel,  on  its  way  to  Ireland,  by  a  Beverley 
and  that,  by  die  liberal  and  enlightened 
e  owners  of  the  vessel,  the  library  thus  cap- 
>ld  at  a  very  low  rate  ;  and  in  this  manner 
e  foundation  upon  which  have  since  been 
'  established  the  Philosophical  Library  so 
the  present  Salem  Athenaium.  Thus,  in 
finmd  near  me  a  better  collection  of  philo- 

1  scientific  works  than  could  be  foimd  in  any 
of  the  United  States  nearer  than  Phila- 
nd  by  the  kindness  of  its  proprietors  I  was 
eely  to  take  books  fh>m  that  library,  and  to 
study  them  at  pleasure.  This  inestimable 
las  made  me  deeply  a  debtor  to  the  Salem 
;  and  I  do,  therefore,  give  to  that  Institu- 
an.  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the  income 
e  for  ever  applied  to  the  promotion  of  its 
the  extension  of  its  usefulness.'* 

>t  the  good  and  learned  Dr.  Kirvran 
irer  the  loss  of  his  books ;  but  could 
lown  that  they  would  not  only  foster 
<  greatest  mathematicians  of  modem 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  important 
jient  means  of  popular  education,  it 
haps,  not  only  have  reconciled  him, 
Id  have  compensated  him  for  his  loss. 
tiofn  was  indeed  offered  him  by  the 
.  into  whose  hands  the  books  fell; 
th  a  graceful  liberality,  declined  to 
The  fortune  of  the  library  was  eer- 
ier than  that  of  one  of  "  Bowditch's 

Biohard  Kirwan  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
ished  for  his  attainments  in  mineralogy  and 
Us  principal  work  was  his  "  Elements  of  Hine- 
ishedinlTSi.    He  died  ia  1812. 


Practical  Navigators,"  whose  mournful  destiny 
is  thus  related  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Review  of  Holden's  narration  of  his  adventures 
in  the  South  Seas : — 

"  It  happened  that  among  the  few  articles  saved 
from  the  ship  (the  whale-ship  Mentor,  of  New  Bed- 
ford) was  a  copy  of  *  Bowditch's  Navigator' — an 
article  of  as  little  use  as  we  can  conceive  any  one 
thing  to  have  been  at  that  place.  But  the  ingenuity 
of  the  females,  who  also  have  their  passion  for  orna- 
ments, tore  out  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  making 
them  into  little  rolls  of  the  size  of  one's  finger,  wore 
them  in  their  ears,  instead  of  the  tufts  of  grass  which 
they  usually  employed  to  give  additional  attractions 
to  their  native  charms." 

Among  the  many  names  of  those  who,  having 
attained  deserved  eminence  from  a  noble  and 
brave  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  an  early 
position,  we  can  present  to  our  young  men  no 
example  more  worthy  of  study,  as  well  as  of 
respect,  than  that  of  Nathanael  Bowditch. 
He  has  been  compared  with  Franklin.  His 
name  is,  perhaps,  the  gpreatest  scientific  name, 
since  Franklin,  America  can  boast ;  but  he  com- 
mands a  more  general  and  unhesitating  respect 
than  that  eminent  and  enterprising  man.  It  is 
true,  both  fought  their  way  up  from  places 
of  great  obscurity — both  were  in  every  sense 
the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes— both  laid 
the  foundation  of  future  eminence  in  the 
lessons  of  prudence,  temperance,  and  virtue— 
both  followed  science  with  ardour  and  inten- 
sity, and  both  laboured  for  the  advancement 
of  the  community  in  which  they  lived.  Here 
the  comparison  ceases.  Franklin  was  a  poli- 
tician ;  Bowditch  was  not.  But  he  had  a  soul 
much  more  wide  and  liberal,  and  universal  in 
its  tastes,  than  Franklin.  His  acquaintance 
with  languages  was  considerable,  especially 
with  Latin,  Spanish,  and  French.  Although 
so  accomplished  a  mathematician,  he  had  an 
eye  and  a  heart  for  the  beauties  of  i>oetry,  and 
could  relish  the  pages  of  Shakspeare  or  Milton 
scarcely  less  than  those  of  Newton's  "Prin- 
cipia,"  or  La  Place.  He  did  not  confine  his 
attention,  as  Franklin  did,  merely  to  the  pru- 
dent side  of  life ;  his  powers  of  mind,  too,  were 
of  a  much  higher  order.  He  was  a  genius ;  he 
felt  the  irrepressible  fires  and  compulsions  of 
the  law  within — ^he  had  the  eye  within  the  eye ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  had  a  more  tender  and 
domestic  heart  than  Franklin.  We  would  not 
detract  from  the  feme  of  the  illustrious  printer, 
but  the  character  of  the  sailor,  the  ship- 
chandler's  lad,  interests  us  more :  his  prudence 
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was  not  less,  his  purpose  and  his  performance 
were  much  higher. 

His  biographer  says  :-— 

"  Dr.  Bowditch  was  a  remarkably  domestic  man. 
His  aifectioiis  clustered  around  his  own  Jtreside^  and 
found  their  most  delightful  exercise  in  his  *  family  of 
love,*  as  ho  called  it  in  almost  his  last  moments.  His 
attachment  to  home,  and  to  its  calm  and  simple  plea- 
sures, was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in 
his  character,  and  one  which  his  children  and  friends 
will  look  back  upon  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
As  Sir  Thomas  More  says  of  himself,  *  he  devoted  the 
little  time  which  he  could  spare  from  his  avocations 
abroad,  to  his  family,  and  spent  it  in  little  innocent 
and  endearing  conversations  with  his  wife  and 
children;  which,  though  some  might  think  them 
trifling  amusements,  he  placed  among  the  necessary 
duties  and  business  of  life;  it  being  incumbent  on 
every  one  to  make  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible  to 
those  whom  nature  has  made,  or  he  himself  has  singled 
out  for,  his  companions  in  life.' 

"  His  time  was  divided  between  his  office  and  his 
house ;  and  that  must  have  been  a  strong  attraction 
indeed  that  could  draw  him  into  company.  When  at 
home,  his  time  was  spent  in  his  library,  which  he  loved 
to  have  considered  as  the  family  parlour.  By  very 
early  rising — in  winter  two  hours  before  the  light, 
*  long  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awoke  men  to  labour 
or  to  devotion;*  and  *  in  summer,*  like  Milton,  *a8 
oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rises,  or  not  much 
tardier,*  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  much  before 
others  were  stirring.  *  To  these  morning  studies,*  he 
used  to  say,  *  I  am  indebted  for  all  my  mathematics.' 
After  taking  his  evening  walk,  he  was  again  always  to 
be  found  in  his  library,  pursuing  the  same  attractive 
studies,  but  ready  and  glad,  at  the  entrance  of  any 
visitor,  to  throw  aside  his  book,  unbend  his  mind,  and 
indulge  in  all  the  gaieties  of  his  light-hearted  conversa- 
tion. 

"  There  was  nothing  that  he  seemed  to  enjoy  more 
than  this  free  interchange  of  thought  on  all  subjects  of 
common  interest.  At  such  times  the  mathematician, 
the  astronomer,  the  man  of  science  disappeared,  and  he 
presented  himself  as  the  frank,  easy,  familiar  friend. 
One  could  hardly  believe  that  this  agreeable,  fasci- 
nating companion,  who  talked  so  affably  and  plea- 
santly on  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  joined  so 
heartily  in  the  quiet  mirth  and  the  loud  laugh,  could 
really  be  the  great  mathematician  who  had  expounded 
the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  and  taken  his  place 
with  Newton,  and  Leibnitz,  and  La  Place  among  the 
great  proficients  in  exact  science.  To  hear  him  talk, 
you  would  never  have  suspected  that  he  knew  any- 
thing about  science,  or  cared  anything  about  it.  You 
might  have  visited  him  in  that  library  from  one  year*s 
end  to  another,  and  yet,  if  you  or  some  other  visitor 


did  not  introduce  the  subject,  I  venture  to  say  ; 
not  one  word  on  mathematics  would  cross  hiA  I 
He  had  no  pedantry  of  any  kind.  Never  did  I  m 
with  a  scientific  or  literary  man  so  entirely  deroid 
all  cant  and  pretension.  In  conversation  he  had  i 
simplicity  and  playfrilness  and  unaffected  manners 
a  child.  His  own  remarks  '  seemed  rather  to  esca 
from  his  mind  than  to  be  produced  by  it.'  He  laugh 
heartily,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and  jimiped  up,  wh 
an  observation  was  made  that  greatly  pleased  hL 
because  it  was  natural  for  him  so  to  do,  and  he  h 
never  been  schooled  into  the  conventional  proprietii 
of  artificial  Ufe,  nor  been  accustomed  to  conoeal  ( 
stifle  any  of  the  innocent  impulses  of  his  nature." 

All  these  are  fine  traits  of  character;  the; 
mark  a  noble  man.  A  venerable  lady,  aflerhe 
first  interview  with  him,  said,  "  I  like  the  man 
for  he  is  a  live  man."  And  very  natoia] 
simple,  and  transparent  his  character  seems  t 
have  been.  He  was  a  very  regular  and  tern 
perate  man ;  and  nntil  he  was  thirty -five  nere 
tasted  intoxicating  liquor.  Altogether  his  lif< 
is  a  very  noble  and  exhilarating  one ;  andwhei 
any  youth  is  disposed  to  Usten  to  the  teaching! 
of  idleness,  or  despair,  or  cowardice,  or  time 
serving,  let  him  think  of  that  lad,  with  hii 
slate  behind  the  counter,  actively  pursuing  ^ 
favourite  branch  of  knowledge ;  let  him  thii 
of  that  youth  in  those  long  voyages  throng! 
the  calm  or  boisterous  wave,  throagh  the 
piercing  cold  or  burning  heat,  following  sw' 
his  study  and  his  duty,  renouncing  the  foUj^ 
mere  amusement — carrying  his  sea-mateBahiBfl 
with  him  in  the  career  of  knowledge,  and  f^ 
not  unwilling  to  unbend  and  indulge  in  ff^ 
innocent  mirth  in  the  vacant  hour.  See  tb 
man  of  thought  entering  the  more  BoleBQ 
temple  of  the  world's  great  sages,  as  at  ono 
disputant  and  exx>onent,  reading  the  orad 
and  the  law  of  nature,  calmly  waiting  entire) 
and  fiilly  to  comprehend,  and  then  as  qui^ 
waiting  until  the  opportunity  came  to  pnUii 
his  elaborate  and  painful  theses  to  the  wotI 
When  at  once  we  take  into  account  the  qoali 
of  the  light  he  poured  on  the  world,  and  t 
painful  and  eager  labour  with  which  he  vi 
mulated  it,  and  focalized  it,  and  the  thoaBn 
of  difficulties  that  every  day  beset  his  ed 
path,  it  will  be  admitted  Uiat  few,  if  any 
the  ranks  of  those  who  from  woiken  ^ 
become  leam^,  and  from  leamen  teach 
have  been  more  deserving  of  homage  audi 
tation  than  he. 


iih^  l^^trg  4  gjTmi[. 


Words. 

tch,  0  Lord,  before  my  mouth ;  keep  the 
oor  of  my  lips." — Psalh  cxli.  3. 

ilVER  say  a  careless  word 

Hath  not  the  jwwer  to  pain ! 

le  shaft  may  ope  some  hidden  wound 

That  closes  not  again. 

eigh  well  those  lignt-winged  messengers ; 

God  marked  thy  heedless  word, 

id  with  it  too  the  falling  tear — 

The  heart-pang  that  it  stirred. 

!    What  are  words  ?    An  idle  breath 
floateth  lightly  by, 
on  the  lip  that  uttered  them, 
nes  of  melody. 

re  they  strength  to  wound  or  bless, 
tly  as  they  are  flung ; 
lit  upon  some  human  heart, 
by  an  Angel's  tongue. 

!    What  are  words  ?    A  simple  word 

I  spells  to  call  the  tears 

ng  have  lain  a  sealed  fount, 

osed  through  mournful  years. 

•om  the  unseen  sepulchre, 

)rd  hath  summoned  forth 

—that  hath  its  place  no  more 

Qg  the  things  of  earth. 

! — ^heed  them  well ;  some  whispered  one 

I  yet  a  power  to  fling 

)w  on  the  brow,  the  soul 

;ony  to  wring ; 

I — forbidden  or  forgot, 

sometimes,  unawares, 

rs  upon  our  wakening  lips, 

tningles  in  our  prayers. 

9 — sweet  words !    A  blessing  comes 

r  from  kindly  lips ; 

endearing  tones,  that  break 

T^irit's  drear  eclipse. 

)  there  not  some  cherished  tones 

e  deep  heart  enshrined, 

but  once — they  passed — and  left 

ck  of  light  behind? 

What  are  words  P  Ah !  know'st  thou  not 
Lousehold  names  of  love  ? 
usand  tender  memories, 
float  their  graves  above  ? 
iried  by  the  world's  cold  tread, 
nid  the  crowd  they  rise, 
ile,  as  angel-guests  would  smile, 
gentle  earnest  eyes. 

ist  been  blest,  if  never  bent 
t  head,  in  anguish  low, 
the  trembling  lip — the  tear, 
harsh  words  caused  to  flow. 


Striving  in  vain  to  mask  the  pain, 

Veiled  by  thy  silent  pride. 
The  faint  smile  of  the  blanching  lip, 

That  strove  the  pang  to  hide. 

But  oh !  more  blest !  if  memory  brings 

No  record  of  the  past, 
Where  angry  glance  and  cruel  word 

Their  withering  shadow  cast ; 
Where  no  dead  eye  fell  mournfully. 

When  on  the  quivering  soul 
Thy  bitter  words  went  echoing 

Like  the  loud  thunder  roll. 

By  God's  eternal  dwelling-place. 

Those  words  went  floating  by, 
And  still  the  echo  wanders  on 

Throughout  eternity. 
And  whispering  yet  within  thine  heart 

*'  The  still  small  voice  "  is  heard, 
And  thou  ehalt  cry,  "  0  God !  forgive 

My  heedless  bitter  word  I  " 

Are  there  no  words  that  from  the  fount 

Of  life  and  blessing  come, 
Cheering  the  sorrowing  soul  with  love. 

And  leading  wanderers  home  P 
0  Christ !  write  Thou  Thy  words  of  peace 

Upon  our  hearts,  and  be 
The  Guard  of  each  ringed  messenger 

That  upward  flies  to  Thee. 

Anna  Suipton. 


wad  Flowers. 

,RESn  as  the  morning, 
Clothing,  adorning. 
Hill-top  and  river-side 
Hedgerow  and  glade : 
Sad  with  the  sad. 
Glad  with  the  glad. 
Red  in  the  noontide, 
Or  pale  in  the  shade. 

Such  are  the  flowers. 
The  fair  wild  flowers: 
Whispering  of  heaven. 
Breathing  out  love. 
Our  Father's  own  book, 
On  which  as  we  look. 
What  He  has  given 
Bespeaks  Him  above. 

Scarcely  revealing. 
Scarcely  concealing. 
Being's  sweet  mystery, — 
Smiles  from  the  sod : 
While  on  each  leaf 
Is  written  this  brief 
But  beautiful  history, 
**  We  are  of  God." 

A.  W.  Butler. 


BT  AUNT  MEBCY  AND  UNCLE  CHEEBVUL. 


^B  cannot  attempt  to  ans-J^er 
questions.  C.  H.  L/s  solution 
is  very  good,  but  too  long  to 
print. 
In  future,  Solutions,  Answers 
Ac,  are  to  be  sent,  by  the  20th 
of  the  same  month  in  which  the  Enigmas,  <£'c., 
are  publinhed,  to  "Aunt  Mercy  and  Uncle 
Cheerful,"  care  of  the  Editor,  Worcester.  Our 
young  friends  will  please  note  this  change. 


EinaXAS,  ANAOB^MS,  &o.,  FOB  HEHTAL 
EXEBOISE. 


The  name  of  a  modem  musical  celebrity. 
All  the  letters  transposed  form  : — 

1.  A  stronghold  of  betting. 

2.  Exteriors. 

3.  A  boundary. 

4.  Yocatiye  plural  of  a  domestic  animal. 
Four  of  the  letters  transposed  form  : — 

1.  Equine  edibles. 

2.  An  imitation  of  an  imitation. 

3.  A  consideration  in  shopping. 

4.  Sandy. 

5.  Parliamentary  results. 

6.  An  eminent  Roman. 

Three  of  the  letters  transposed  form : — 

1.  The  next  step  above  the  cradle. 

2.  The  missing  link  between  man  and 

beast. 

3.  What  you  did  before  beginning  your 

dinner 
Two  of  the  letters  transposed  form : — 

1.  Two  prepositions. 

2.  Two  conjunctions. 

3.  Your  first  expression  of  eratitude. 

4.  Anonymous  assistance  abbreviated. 

5.  An  extinct  language. 

Fanny  B.  H. 

n. 

1.  A  statesman  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 

2.  A  fossil. 

3.  A  stream  noted  in  histoiy. 

4.  An  ancient  Roman  magistrate. 

5.  An  evergreen  plant. 

6.  The  name  of  four  towns  in  England. 

7.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  patriarchs. 

8.  A  tree. 

9.  A  reformer. 


10.  A  king  of  Israel. 

11.  A  bird. 

12.  A  word  meaning  a  test  or  touchstone. 

13.  A  Saxon  King. 

14.  A  town  in  Norfolk. 

The  initials  name  a  Prime  Minister;  th 
finals  name  the  King  in  whose  reign  he  lived. 

E.  P. 

m. 

1.  A  Grecian  poet. 

2.  A  French  historian. 

3.  A  chief  of  the  Gauls. 

4.  The  ancient  name  for  part  of  northern 

Greece. 

5.  Roman  officers. 

6.  A  modem  historian. 

The  initials  will  name  a  battle  in  anoiei 
history  fought  near  the  Tigris. 

Sllyia. 

IV. 

Iniiials. — My  fird,  a  mine  of  wealth  untol 
Finals. — My  next  to  seekers  will  unfold. 

1.  An  enblem  of  ignorance. 

2.  Immortalized  by  CampbelL 

3.  German  for  a  building. 

4.  "  Offspring  of  Heaven,"  and  an  attriba' 
of  Deity. 

5.  A  starting  point  in  chronology. 

ISLANDS  ENiaiCATIOALLT  SXPBB88BD. 

1.  Three-fourths  of  a  name,  a  solemn  a 
curtailed,  a  pronoun,  and  a  verb  curtailed. 

2.  A  pronoun,  a  preposition,  and  an  article 

3.  A  conjunction,  two^fouilhs  of  a  name,  ai 
two-sixths  of  a  fish. 

4.  Part  of  the  face,  an  article,  and  a  grai 
curtailed. 

5.  Two-fourths  of  a  name,  two-fifths  of 
kind  of  com,  a  pronoun,  and  two-fifths  of  n 
Indian  boat. 


•  A  Book.' 


DEFINITION. 


LOUTS  jayiks. 


hours 

day 

love 

away 

year 

she-i 

still 

fied 
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IRS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 

(See  page  389.) 

I. 
era — Palmer  (of   Rugeley  noto- 
'ersed  not) — Palmer8tx>n. 

n. 

III. 

Ural,    3.  ^arcissuSi    4.  rkcli^. 
)het<7.    Bunyan,    EUtow. 


IV. 

Eve.     3.   Asa. 
5.    Peace. 


4.   Beilc,     54 


UBS  ANAQBAMMATIZED. 

no  legs. 

too  late  to  mend. 

WOBD   PUZZLE. 

^E  CIRCLE 

i3A  IBERIA 

^S  REJECT 

CE  CREATE 

:  L  LI CTOR 

liS  EATERS 
3ns. 

DEFINITIONS. 

•'s  Saturday  Niglit."--S.  C.  D. 

p  the  mental  shop."— J.  F.  0. 

genuine    elixir  for  mental   ail- 
ID  C.  and  Annie  R.  S. 

>U8ed  friend."— E.  B.  B. 

cy    and  Uncle  Cheei-ful's    well 
Nellie. 

science  hand  in  hand." 
{Tennyson.) — ^J. 


F.  O. 


i       "  Pleasure  earned  by  labour."— Nella. 

I  "  The  Princess  Alexandra  dressing  and  un- 
j  dressing  her  baby-boy,  after  the  fatigues  of  *  a 
'  Drawing  Room.' "— S.  C.  D. 

"  The  students'  tonic."— E.  B.  B. 

"  Free  enjoyment  of '  Our  Own  Fibeside.'  " 

J.  F.  O. 

"  The  bow  unbent."— Nella. 

"  Sleep's  working  partner." — David  C. 

"The  mind's  hoUday."— 0.  F.  S.;  M.  P.; 
E.  B.  B. ;  and  T.  T.  T. 

"  The  best  oil  for  human  machinery/' 

William  S. 

"  A  spur  to  the  tired  steed."— Lilian  E. 

"The  schoolboy  exchanging  the  ' jam  scUis * 

of  Horace  for  another  kind  of  jam." — S.  C.  D. 

"  Whetting  the  scythe."— <Bw%>iratt.)  M.  P. 

"  To  join  advantage  to  amusement,  to  gather 
profit  with  pleasure, 

*'  Is  the  wise  man's  necessary  aim,  when  he 
lieth  in  the  shade  of  recreation 

"  If  the  mind  is  wearied  by  study,  or  the  body 
worn  by  sickness, 

"  It  IS  well  to  lie  fallow  for  a  while  in  the 
vacancy  of  sheer  amusement. 

"But  when  thou  prosperest  in  health,  and 
thine  intellect  can  soar  untired. 

"  To  seek  uninstructive  pleasure,  is  to  slumber 
on  the  lap  of  indolence." — (Ttippcr.)— Rebecca. 

Bouts  Enciis. 
I. 

Every  spring  the  sweet  young  flowers 

Open  fresh  and  gay, 
Till  the  chilly  autumn  hours 

Wither  them  away. 
There's  a  land  we  have  not  seen. 
Where  the  trees  are  always  green. 

0.  A.  H.  B. 


®fe  g0m^  Sibrarg. 


Elijah  the  Prophet.  London:  Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

Twenty  plain  expository  lectures.  The  author 
hfls  performed  his  task  well.  The  book  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  parochial  library.  A 
very  diffident  preface  introduces  a  truly  valuable 
work. 

Spieitttalism  and  Other  Signs.  By  E. 
S.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

This  is  an  outspoken  testimony.  Spiritualism, 
Romanism,  and  Infidelity,  are  dealt  with  in 
plain  terms.  Many  valuable  quotations  from 
pamphlets  and  papers  by  leading  writers  of  the 
day  are  embodied  in  the  work.  It  is  quite  "  a 
Book  for  the  Times ; "  and,  although  there  are 
passages  from  which  we  dissent,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  know  that  it  is  widely  read.  The  author 
writes  ably  on  the  mission  of  woman : — 

"  It  would  be  very  hard  to  believe  that  God's  ex- 
ceptions would  extend  to  calling  any  mother  away 
from  her  family  to  preach  to  others,  while  she  is  bound 
by  Ilim  to  the  discharge  of  hourly,  though  may  be 
unostentatious  80r\'ices  in  her  position  of  real  dignity 
and  power.  The  fulfilment  of  these  is  far  more  accept- 
able to  a  lieart-ficarching  God  than  were  her  voice 
to  sound  from  pole  to  pole  in  loud  and  eloquent 
discourse." 

At  the  same  time  "  E.  S."  by  no  means  ignores 
the  province  of  a  Christian  woman  to  labour 
"  in  the  Gospel,"  "  visiting  the  ignorant,  neg- 
lected, poor,  sick,  and  sorrowful  amongst  all 
classes,"  and,  we  presume,  would  fully  recognize 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  **  Mothers'  meetings." 
As  a  general  remark  we  quite  agree  with  the 
writer, — "  There  seems  to  be  a  spii-it  now  pos- 
sessing people's  minds  for  trying  after  some- 
thing new,  rather  to  astonish  than  to  prufit ; 
something  notorious — extraneous  novelty — a 
*  Tragedy  Queen,'  or  a  *  Tower  of  Babel ' — is 
looked  for  and  encouraged  more  than  becoming 
simplicity." 

Tales  op  the  Work-room.  The  Sisters. 
London :  Jarrold  and  Sons. 

A  book  with  a  moral.  Its  title  indicates  its 
purpose.  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  it. 
Those  who  are  in  danger  of  **  living  to  dress," 
and  those  who  have  to  dress  others  in  order  to 
obtain  a  livelihood  themselves,  may  read  it  with 
equal  advantage. 

Order  and  Disorder;  or,  Charles  the 
Thoughtless.  Edinburgh :  William  Ohphant 
and  Co. 

Though  tfulness  in  little  things  is  no  common 
grace.  Parents  who  wish  to  cultivate  this 
grace  in  their  children  should  get  them  to  read 
•*  Order  and  Disorder." 


Churchgoing:  a  Dialogue.    London: 
ciety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

An  affectionate,  faithful,  pastoral  rem 
strance,  written  in  a  very  interesting  style,  i 
breathing  a  truly  evangelical  spirit.  We  % 
pose  that  two  out  of  every  three  of  the  pec 
we  meet  in  this  professedly  Christian  h 
seldom  if  ever  enter  any  place  of  public  worsl 
Such  tracts  therefore  are  greatly  needed. 

LeS  loilES  NAPOLiONIENXES.  Nos.  I. 
VIII.    London :  W.  H.  Coliingridge. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  lacking 
loyalty  to  our  constitutionalgovemment  she 
read  these  pamphlets.  Whatever  may 
thought  of  Napoleon,  we  cannot  be  too  grat< 
for  Victoria.  The  writer  says,  '*  It  is  a  sadi 
significant  proof  of  human  suppleness  and  t 
vility  that,  whilst  the  crimes  and  cruelties 
obscure  malefactors  are  registei-ed  and  rein< 
bered  with  scrupulous  and  unrelenting  sever 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  culprits  in  m 
elevated  stations  are  either  forgotten,  pallia 
or  commended."  The  pamphlets  must  be  r 
in  order  to  see  how  this  axiom  is  applied ; 
we  think  there  are  two  sides  to  the  questi 
discussed. 

The  Temperance  Befobmation  Mo 

MENT    IN     THE   CHITRCH   OP   ENGLAND. 

the  Rev.  Prebendary  Ellison,  vicar  of  Windi 
London  :  S.  W.  Partridge. 

When  bishops,  canons,  deans,  and  preb 
daries  identify  themselves  with  the  Tempera! 
Reformation  Movement,  we  may  be  quite  0 
that  it  becomes  every  man  to  be  "  fully  p 
suaded  in  his  own  mind"  as  to  the  course  wi 
he  is  individually  bound  to  pursue.  The  n 
of  Windsor  has  written  a  work  which  we  shff 
like  to  compel  every  clergyman  to  read ;  ati 
rate  we  hope  there  will  not  be  many  "i 
stainers." 

Pleasant  Sundays  with  My  Childk] 
or.  Here  a  Little  and  There  a  Little.  By  1 
author  of  "Ethel  Woodville,"  &c.  Lend 
W.  Hunt  and  Co. 

Just  the  book  to  succeed  "Peep  of  Day,"  J 
"  Line  upon  Line."  The  author  tells  us  pi 
santly  and  profitably  what  the  Bible  conti 
about  animals,  birds,  insects,  reptiles,  fid 
flowers,  trees,  and  precious  stones.  Suiu 
questions  follow  each  division,  and  there 
some  excellent  illustrations.  The  design 
this  book  will  recommend  it  in  every  fti 
circle,  and  we  can  only  say  the  executia 
worthy  of  the  design.  We  shall  be  thsnkl 
our  high  opinion  of  its  merits  induces  man 
our  readers  to  order  it  at  once. 
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The      dawn    sub  -  lime    will       soon       be         here. 
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2. 

•  lift  betide  the  fountains, 
And  diisk  life's  healing  wave ; 
it,  swing  on  the  mountains. 
For  •omething  more  we  crave. 
•wbrnt  oar  thirst  away  hath  pass*d, 
■hadows  ttin  are  round  us  cast. 


We  sit  beside  the  fountains, 

And  taste  the  manna  sweet ; 

But,  gazing  on  the  mountains. 

We  yearn  for  light  and  heat. 

To  make  the  water,  manna,  blest, 

Ood's  Sun  must  shine  full  on  our  breast. 

Anow. 
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THE    HOMES    OF  80SIFTTTBE.— Seoond  Series. 

BY  THE  KEY.  J.  B.  OWEN,  M.A.,  IKCUMBEKT  OF  ST.  JUDB'B,  CHELSEA. 
X.— THE  HOME  OF  BETHANY.— (Cbw/mwrf.) 
'  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  her  weeping  ....  He  groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  waa  trouUed.'* — John  xi. 


The  **  friend  of  the  family"  did  not  desert 
the  orphan  sisters  of  Bethany  in  their  hour 
of  sorrow.  The  characteristic  of  the  wicked 
is  an  unfeeling  heartlessness.  When  most 
wanted,  they  are  most  wanting.  ^*  Th^re 
are  no  hand^  in  their  dtath^^  But  the  value 
of  godly  friends  is  then  best  appreciated 
when  their  aid  and  sympathy  is  most 
required.  None  but  a  friend,  with  the  ten- 
der spirit  of  the  "Man  of  Sorrows  "  in  his 
hearti  believes,  much  less  acts  upon,  the 
sentiment,  "It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house 
of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting." 
The  worldly  reverse  the  maxim,  but  the 
Christian  does  both.  He  learns  to  "rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with 
them  that  weep." 

Our  Lord  was  preaching,  and  His  dis- 
ciples baptizing,  at  Bethabara,  when  the 
meek  and  mournful  message  of  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus  conveyed  to  Him  the  tidings, 
"He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick."  They 
did  not  add,  "Come  and  help  us :"  they  knew 
they  could  rely  upon  His  love  to  do  what 
was  best. 

To  exercise  their  faith,  and  to  interpose 
His  power  at  the  juncture  best  fitted  to 
manifest  the  Divine  glory,  "He  abode 
where  He  was  two  days."  Yet "  Jesus  loved 
Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus  " — ^loved 
them,  though  He  lingered. 

To  delay  is  not  to  decline.  He  might 
have  answered  the  sisters'  message,  and  its 
implied  petition,  as  graciously  and  instruc- 
tively as  He  did  His  blessed  mother's  similar 
suggestion  in  Cana,  "  Woman,  what  have  I 
to  do  with  thee  ?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come." 
Yet  it  did  come,  and  that  soon  enough  to 
satisfy  both  requests.  "  He  that  believeth 
will  not  make  haste."  His  faith  will  enable 
him  to  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of 
God. 

If  the  sisters  were  for  a  time  more  afflicted 


by  '*tcaitififf  for  the  consolation,"  they 
more  comforted  when  it  came.  Christ : 
denies  a  less  favour  but  in  order  to  c 
a  greater.  When  the  time  was  ripe 
into  Judea,  He  went,  and  thati  too,  in  dei 
of  the  well-meant  expostulations  oi 
disciples,  *  *  Master,  the  Jews  of  late  sooj 
stone  Thee,  and  goest  Thou  thither  ag( 
It  showed  that  it  was  no  selfish  considei 
for  His  own  safety  or  convenience  ^ 
had  deferred  His  return  to  the  hospi 
abode  where,  about  a  month  ago,  he 
been  entertained  so  lovingly  and  loyall; 

"Lazarus  our  friend  sleepeth,"  He 
It  is  a  fine  epigram  of  Callimachaa 
'  *  Good  men  are  said  to  sleep,  bad  men  to 
The  New  Testament  definition  of  a  beK( 
death  is  "sleeping  in  Jesus!"  Th 
dead,  they  are  as  immediately  undei 
eye,  and  in  His  arms,  as  if  they  slum' 
on  their  beds.  They  sleep  in  Jesus  wh 
in  their  grave  or  Uving  chamber,  "  for  i 
giveth  His  beloved  sleep  "  in  both  rei 
places. 

The  Lord's  determination  to  brav 
perils  of  a  return  into  Judea  to  suocoui 
friend,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  : 
outburst  of  attachment  to  His  peno 
one  of  His  disciples.  Thomasisoftenra 
bered  and  quoted  for  his  doubt  of  his  I 
resurrection,  but  seldom  credited  wiit 
"  true  heroism  of  love  "  which  dictatei 
exclamation,  when  he  heard  our  I 
determination  to  go  back  among  Bis  A 
enemies,  "  Let  us  also  gO)  that  we  mi; 
with  Him  I " 

The  world  always  had  a  better  ma 
for  weak  or  wicked  things  which  tdlsg 
a  man,  than  for  his  more  fkivounUe  p 
of  character.  WeU  may  St  Pad  daw 
"  as  a  very  small  thing j**  the  being  "  jnij 
man's  judgment."  Happy  the  muL 
refers  all  he  doesi  and  aU  he  says,  is 
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he  is,  to  Hifl  righteous  and  impartial  judg- 
ment, who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  butjudgeth 
the  heart.  In  order  to  this  rule,  let  us  do 
all  things  "as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  as 
unto  men,"  and  then  we  shall  be  disap- 
pointed in  nothing,  where  we  expected 
nothing.  It  is  a  lofty  motive  to  do  good 
and  right  things  for  their  own  sake,  by 
which  a  Christian  means  doing  them  for 
the  Lord's  sake.  Practical  Christianity 
is  the  highest  type  of  magnanimity.  To 
every  inferior  sanction  or  inducement,  its 
fine  reply  is,  "I  am  doing  a  great  work; 
I  cannot  come  down.*' 

The  conduct  of  the  sisters  seems  severally 
reversed  on  our  Lord's  approach  to  the 
home  of  sorrow.  Now  Martha  went  to 
meet  Jesus,  while  Mary  sat  still  in  the  house ; 
but  on  the  former  occasion  Martha  was 
busied  with  the  house,  while  Mary  left  all 
to  listen  to  Jesus. 

Both  were  probably  actuated  by  an  equally 
conscientious  sense  of  what  was  their  par- 
ticular duty  at  the  time ;  and  though  Martha 
was  disposed  to  judge  Mary,  Mary  did  not 
retort  the  censure  on  Martha.  It  would 
save  many  heart-burnings  and  impediments 
to  each  other's  piety  and  progress  in  grace, 
if  we  put  a  more  charitable  construction  on 
each  other's  motives. 

Jesus  knew  the  hearts  of  both  sisters  were 
full  to  overflowing.  He  saw  that  the 
cup  which  their  Heavenly  Father  had  given 
them  to  drink,  they  had  drank  meekly, 
however  mournfully,  to  the  dregs,  and  that 
their  faith  in  Him  had  graciously  survived 
the  bitter  draught.  And  now  He  was  bring- 
ing them  the  richest  consolation  that  ever 
visited  a  home  of  sorrow. 

Martha  meets  Him  with  no  complaint  of 
His  tarrying,  but  with  the  beautiful  testi- 
mofPjT  of  her  confidence  in  Him,  whether 
present  or  absent:  "Lord,  if  Thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.  But 
I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  Thou 
wilt  ask  of  Gk)d,  God  will  give  it  Thee." 
I  understand  no  querulous  animadversion 
on  our  Lord's  absence  from  their  time  of 
sorrow,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  plaintive 
evidence  that  the  trial  of  their  faith  was 
doing  its  work.    The  more  precious  thing 


than  silver  and  gold  had  so  far  stood  the 
test — was  being  purified  in  the  fires  of 
affliction  which  had  indeed  consumed  their 
brother,  but  not  their  confidence  in  Jesus' 
love  and  truth  towards  them  all.  "The 
friend  of  the  family"  had  not  returned  too 
late  to  find  His  honoured  welcome  unim- 
paired. Oh  for  the  simple  trust  which  is 
ever  ready  to  receive  the  Saviour,  come  when 
He  may,  where  He  may,  and  how  He  may ! 

Martha's  abstract  confession  of  entire  and 
unlimited  reliance  on  the  power  and  love 
of  Jesus,  is  met  by  a  less  abstract,  and  more 
immediate  promise  for  her  special  comfort 
than  she  at  first  perceived.  The  Lord 
assured  her,  "  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again." 

Martha  receives  the  reply  rather  as  a 
general  doctrine  than  as  a  special  pledge 
for  her  immediate  personal  consolation. 
"Your  brother's  death  has  plunged  your 
own  and  Mary's  heart  in  the  bitter  billows 
of  bereavement.  It  is  enough — you  have 
not  finally  lost  him  ;  dry  your  tears,  sisters 
of  Bethany;  he  whom  you  mourn  as  lost 
shall  be  soon  restored  to  you."  But  Martha 
did  not  see  the  consolation  was  so  nigh  at 
hand :  *  *  Martha  saith  unto  Him,  I  know  that 
he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the 
last  day." 

Poor  Martha,  like  most  of  us,  was  losing 
sight  of  the  individual  bearings  of  Qt)d's 
words,  in  misty  and  indefinite  generalities. 
We  are  all  too  apt  to  systematise  into 
mere  doctrines  what  the  Spirit  of  God 
meant  for  our  practical  experience,  duty, 
support,  direction,  or  encouragement;  and 
thus  we  lose  sight  of  the  sense  of  a  message 
direct — Divine,  miss  the  privilege  of  imme- 
diate communion  with  God  in  the  passing 
providence,  and  fall  back  upon  a  theology, 
instead  of  progressing  in  a  personal  experi- 
ence. 

Jesus  perceived  that  Martha  had  not  fully 
apprehended  the  purport  of  His  reply ;  and 
hence,  to  induce  and  teach  her  to  take  it  as 
a  personal  grace  to  herself,  He  made  it 
more  obviously  personal  to  Himself.  It  is 
as  if  He  had  said,  "Martha,  you  believe 
on  the  resurrection ;  it  is  well — /  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth 
in  me^  though  he  were  dead  (as  Lazarus  is), 
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yet  Bliall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  (as  you  and  Mary  do),  shall 
never  die.  Believest  thou  this?^*  Well 
our  Lord  knew  she  did,  when  He  asked 
her  acknowledgment;  but  if  **the  heart 
believeth  unto  righteousness,"  **  confession  " 
must  be  **  made  unto  salvation."  Martha's 
was  a  grand  confession  of  faith,  worthy  of  a 
dear  and  intimate  friend  of  Jesus,  its  august 
subject.  **  She  saith  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord, 
I  believe  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  which  should  come  into  the  world  !  ** 

Then  with  her  heart  full  of  the  hope  and 
comfort  of  such  a  glorious  conviction,  which 
she  had  never  entertained,  perhaps,  so 
strongly  or  so  clearly  before — feeling  that 
her  brother  was  about  to  be  restored  to  her, 
— ^her  kindled  sympathy  yearned  fondly  over 
her  sister  still  at  home  weeping  in  her 
solitary  chamber,  and  longing  with  a  sister's 
pure  and  loving  solicitude  to  wipe  away 
Mary's  tears  with  the  same  assurance 
which  had  dried  her  own,  **  she  went  her 
way,  and  called  her  secretly,  saying.  The 
Master  is  come,  and  calleth  for  thee!" 
"Secretly,"  for  unbelievers  were  standing  by. 

Mary  needed  no  second  summons.  It  was 
enough  she  knew  her  Lord  was  come,  and, 
hastily  rising,  those  about  her  naturally 
fancied  she  was  **  gone  to  the  grave  to  weep 
there,"  instead  of  to  the  grave's  Lord  and 
Conqueror,  to  "rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory 
of  Gk)d."  Meekly  casting  herself  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  she  broke  out  into  a  twin  con- 
fession of  faith  with  Martha's,  word  for 
word :  "  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my 
brother  had  not  died !  " 

Sister  creeds  fell  from  the  sisters'  lips ! 
Alas,  that  sisters  and  brothers,  or  parents 
and  children  should  ever  be  separated  by 
discrepant  views  of  that  very  religion  which 
shotdd  make  them  at  one  with  one  another, 
as  its  blessed  Author's  blood  was  shed  to  make 
them  all  at  one  with  God.  Happy  family ! 
where  all  believe  and  love  the  same  Jesus, 
and  all  follow  Him  the  same  good  old  way  of 
faith  and  good  works — sister  graces  which, 
like  Martha  and  Mary,  both  fall  down  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  Both  agreed  in  testifying, 
"Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  our  brother 
had  not  died !  " 


Solemn  truth!  always  true,  spii 
true — ^Where  Jesus  is,  death  cannol 
His  presence,  realized  by  faith,  ** 
now  we  see  Him  not,  yet  beHevii 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
glory."  The  antiseptic  power  of 
with  Jesus  repels  the  corrupting  influ 
the  world  and  of  the  flesh.  "Sin  sha 
no  more  dominion  over  you,  for  ye  i 
under  the  law,  but  under  grace." 
many  parents  have  had  to  mourn  c 
imtimely  deaths  of  profligate  sons,  ai 
many  brothers  and  sisters  have  had 
a  spiritual  application  of  those  worda 
sisters  of  Lazarus :  *  *  Lord,  if  thou  had 
here,  our  brother  had  not  died !  " 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
notwithstanding  His  promise,  and  n 
standing  her  trust  in  Him,  the  allu 
her  dead  brother  sets  Mary  weeping 
Heal  sorrow  is  contagious,  and  hi 
neighbours  wept  with  her ;  but  all 
to  the  tears  of  the  sepulchre,  and  sac 
the  sobs  of  bereavement — ^the  Man  < 
rows,  true  to  His  tender  title,  we; 
The  sacred  tears  of  Jesus  minglin 
those  of  the  mourners,  sanctified  o: 
all  the  homage  of  human  sympathy 
unhappy,  the  sufl^ering,  the  dying,  a 
dead,  through  all  generations.  Man 
and  death  are  both  the  signal  for  i 
his  carnal  history  begins  and  ends  in 

The  Jews  often  misunderstood  the  Si 
words,  but  they  rightly  interpret! 
tears.  They  said,  and  said  truly,  "  ] 
how  He  loved  him ! " 

There  are  no  facts  so  impressive  as 
Hearts  have  more  influenca  with 
than  heads  have  with  heads.  You  ma 
most  men  more  easily  through  thei 
tions  than  through  their  convictions, 
is  more  persuasive  than  logic  A 
more  readily  drawn  to  think  with  yc 
sees  you  sympathize  with  Am.  It  i 
these  Jew  Mends  of  Lazarus  might 
mercifully  in  the  sequel.  Perbap 
began  to  suspect  their  own  share 
Saviour's  tears — that  He  wept  as  m 
more,  for  their  blindness,  than  for  theo 
hour's  deadness.  Mere  tears  are  oi 
row  upon  sorrow,  but  the  Lord's  tei 
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the  heayenlj  dews  of  pity,  dropping  from 
the  eyes  of  Divine  love,  disclosing  the  perfect 
humanity  in  which  His  Godhead  dwelt. 

Human  condolence  can  do  little  more  than 
exchange  tear  for  tear,  hut  Christ's  sympathy 
is  our  salvation.  The  message  to  His  Church 
is ,  '*  In  all  their  afflictions,  He  was  afflicted, 
and  the  angel  of  His  presence  saved  them." 

In  times  of  family  or  personal  trouble, 
our  trial  is  often  the  test  of  our  friends.  The 
real  ones  ding  to  us,  and  all  the  more 
eloBely ;  but  the  hollow  ones  fall  away ;  so 
that  man's  experience  of  earthly  friendships 
has  passed  into  a  proverb,  endorsed  by  the 
sanction  of  inspiration :  "A  friend  is  born 
for  adversity." 

Jesus  is  such  a  Friend  to  all  who  seek  one 
in  Him.  Our  troubles,  instead  of  driving 
Him  from  us,  are  always  meant  to  draw  us 
to  Him.  They  are  rough  messengers, 
but  never  mean  anything  but  love  and 
mercy. 

Only  we  must  let  the  Lord  do  for  us  in 
His  own  way,  and  interpose  no  difflctdties 
of  our  own  imagining  in  the  path  by  which 
His  providence,  or  direct  commandment, 
may  lead  us.  If  He  say,  as  He  did  to  the 
bystanders  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  "Take 
ye  away  the  stone,"  let  us  do  it,  whatever 
stone  of  stumbling  may  be  there,  nor  allege 
a  difficulty,  as  Martha  did,  to  Him  with 
whom  nothing  is  impossible. 

Martha's  faith  for  the  moment  stumbled 
over  her  brother's  gravestone.  The  faith 
of  many  has  sustained  a  shock  under  the 
same  trial.  Gravestones  are  common  stum- 
bling-stones. That  matronly  widow  who 
mourns  the  loss  of  the  upright,  self-denying 
man  who  toiled  hard  and  gallantly  for  her 
own  and  his  children's  bread,  and  main- 
tained them  all  in  independence  and  comfort; 
or  that  widower,  in  whose  bereavement  of 
the  wife  of  his  youth,  his  little  ones  have 
lost  the  loving,  gentle  rule  and  pattern, 
which  made  their  home  a  centre  of  all 
that  is  joyous,  pure,  and  holy;  or  those 
parents  whose  saddened  hearts  are  linked 
afresh  by  the  common  sorrow  that  still 
weeps  over  the  memory  of  the  sweet  dutiful 
daughter,  whose  filial  love  and  piety  was 
a  daily  lesson  for  their  own,   when  they 


prayed  together  to  their  "Father  which  is 
in  heaven;"  or  the  orphan  boy  who  had 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  without  a 
near  kinsman  to  find  him  an  opening,  to 
smooth  a  difficulty,  to  sympathize  with 
his  failure,  or  rejoice  in  his  success; — any 
of  these  may  find  it  hard  to  "take  away 
the  stone "  from  their  memories,  on  which 
death,  in  spite  of  all  its  bitterness,  had 
nevertheless  traced  the  devout  acknowledg- 
ment, "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord!" 

But  all  of  them  must  submit,  whether 
they  will  or  no.  There  is  common  sense 
as  well  as  faith  in  the  self-submitting  cry, 
"Thy  will  be  done !  "  For  God's  will  will 
be  done,  whether  it  coincide  with  our  will 
or  not.  And  if  we  miss  the  repose  and 
peace  derivable  from  that  source  of  filial 
resignation  to  His  Divine  appointment,  and 
from  the  exercise  of  faith  in  the  wisdom, 
love,  grace,  truth,  and  mercy  imderlying 
all  His  movements,  then  we  have  nothing 
else  to  fall  back  upon,  and  the  broken 
heart  has  itself  to  blame  that  it  abjured  the 
trust  which  alone  could  have  broken  the 
fall.  "  Underneath  were  the  everlasting 
arms,"  but  we  could  not  or  would  not  see 
them  ;  so  we  fell,  with  all  the  crushing  weight 
of  our  own  unbelief,  on  the  unqualified  hard- 
ness of  the  disaster. 

But  Martha's  faith  was  at  once  revived, 
as  if  in  moral  earnest  of  the  revival  of  her 
brother,  by  her  Lord's  tender  expostulation, 
"  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  woiddest 
believe,  thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  Gt)d  ? 
Then  they  took  away  the  stone." 

What  man  can  do,  man  must  do,  leaving 
the  superhuman  only  to  God.  There  was 
already  a  stirring  among  the  dry  bones  of 
Jewish  unbelief,  when  at  the  bidding  of 
Jesus  the  Jews  who  stood  by  did  their  part 
towards  opening  a  dead  man's  grave. 
What  else  but  faith  in  Jesus  could  have 
induced  their  doing  so  eccentric  an  act  as 
dismantling  a  tomb  ? 

Jesus,  after  prayer,  cried  aloud,  "Lazarus, 
come  forth !  "  and  the  dead,  in  all  the  sombre 
livery  of  death,  immediately  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  practically 
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verified  His  assumption  of  the  attributes, 
**I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.*' 

As  no  Divine  power  was  required  to  take 
away  the  stone,  so  none  was  needed  to 
unloose  the  gi-ave-clothes.  Hence  the  Lord 
in  both  cases  commanded  these  duties  to  be 
discliarged  by  the  neiglibours.  It  exercised 
their  mutual  kindness  and  brotherly  charity. 

Many  a  poor  soul,  quickened  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  when  dead  in  its  trespasses  and  sins, 
has  sufltered  no  small  loss  or  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  brethren's  sympathy  in  not 
promptly  and  heartily  assisting  him  in  his 
after-course.  The  Lord  has  called  him  into 
life ;  but  they  have  left  him,  so  to  speak,  to 
struggle  on,  impeded  at  every  step  by  his 
old  grave-dothes.  They  have  not  helped  him 
to  strive  against  some  old  infirmity,  or  weak- 
ness, or  failing,  or  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily 
beset  us  all,  unless  we  lay  it  aside,  and  every 
weight  that  binds  us  down  to  things  of  the 
earth  earthy.  Many  a  man  has  fallen  from 
his  own  steadfastness  whom  a  good  word  in 
season,  or  an  opportune  succour,  might  have 
kept  standing. 

The  Scripture  narrative  is  silent  as  to  the 
joy  and  thankfulness  with  which  the  sisters 
received  back  their  brother  from  the  dead. 
It  tells  us  of  their  tears,  but  not  of  their 
smiles.  "  The  Miser &re  "  is  more  frequently 
heard  in  this  world  than  ^^The  Jubilate ;"  but 
in  that  world  which  St.  John  saw  in  the 
apocalyptic  vision,  "  there  shall  be  no  more 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  death,  nor  any  more 
pain,"  but  everlasting  songs  of  rejoicing, 
unbroken  by  a  single  sob,  the  eyes  of  its 
beatified  minstrels  untarnished  by  a  solitary 
tear. 

Neither  Lazarus  nor  St.  Paul  tell  us 
anything  of  that  invisible  world  whence 
they  returned  to  this.  Perhaps  it  was 
equally  true,  in  either  case,  that  what 
things  they  saw  and  heard  were  as  un- 
utterable as  if  the  invisibility  of  the 
sphere  where  they  were  seen  extended  its 
moral  veil  over  the  possibility  of  their  dis- 
closure. St.  Paul  says  tliey  were  **  things 
not  lawful "  (in  the  Greek,  not  possible)  **  for 
man  to  utter."  Paul  knew  not  whether  he 
waa  "  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  "  when 
he  was  caught  up.    Lasarus  was  certainly  a 


disembodied  spirit,  but  he  too  was  e 
less  as  to  his  post-moi-tem  experieo 
aught  that  is  recorded. 

Perhaps  the  denizens  of  that  woi 
forbidden  to  reveal  its  mysteries,  oi 
such  principle  as  that  on  which  th( 
Lazarus  was  not  sent  to  the  rich  man's 
because  whoever  ''believes  not  Moj 
the  prophets,  would  not  be  persuaded  1 
one  rose  from  the  dead."  Nay,  if  it  d 
suade  men,  the  visit  of  a  fellow-c: 
from  Hades  would  be  an  inferior  ai 
paraging  ground  of  faith,  intercept! 
honour  of  Him  who  came  to  us  from  I 
More  than  that,  as  God,  He  came  to 
Heaven;  as  Man,  He  came  to  us  from 
The  unbelief  which  could  resist  the  rei 
of  a  messenger  at  once  Divine  and  ] 
at  once  from  glory  and  the  grave,  w( 
either  incredulous  of  any  inferior  mes 
or  else  give  that  faith  to  the  inferioi 
would  be  constructive  disloyalty  to 
finitely  higher  claims  of  the  si 
Christianity  is  not  the  Gospel  of  a  I 
but  of  the  Christ.  Lazarus  was 
from  the  dead,  but  he  was  not  i 
to  teach  the  living.  Not  even  Pai 
teas  inspired,  was  permitted  to  reve 
he  saw  in  that  world,  which  none  wi 
till  they  see  for  themselves. 

Hence,  as  I  think,  the  unscriptui 
— if  not,  I  fear,  worse — the  actual 
presumption,  of  modem  spiritualism 
pretends  to  intercourse  and  commua 
from  that  intermediate  world  betwec 
and  the  general  resurrection,  on 
Lazarus  and  Paul  were  silent,  ih 
explaining  why  he  was  so,  becauf 
things  were  unutterable ;"  so  that  ii 
be  lawful,  nor  genuine,  to  pretei 
are  uttered.  Thus  the  silence  of  tiu 
Lazarus  is  the  lesson  of  his  life,  hii 
and  resurrection.  It  emphatioally  r 
for  all  our  faith,  and  hope,  and  n 
grace,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  tei 
and  to  the  Scriptures  only.  It  i 
that  any  "wisdom  beyond  what  is  i 
is  the  foolishness  of  the  world,  whit 
led  a  soul  to  that  true  wisdom  ir 
''able  to  make  us  wise  unto  a 
through  faith  which  is  in  Qhiist  Jeff 
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"Then  many  of  the  Jews  who  came  to 
Marj,  and  had  seen  the  things  wliich  Jems 
did,  hdieved  on  Him.^* 

This  was  the  right  result.  They  believed, 
not  from  hearing  anything  Lazarus  saidf  but 
from  seeing  what  Jesus  (fk/.  Lazarus  is  again 
buried  in  the  blaze  of  glory  reflected  from 
the  person  of  his  Lord  and  Life-giver.  He 
rises  like  the  morning  star  only  to  be 
hidden  by  the  sun's  brighter  rays.  Like 
Moses  and  Elias  in  the  transfiguration,  who 
were  presently  so  lost  sight  of  that  the 
disciples  "  saw  Jesus  only,"  so  is  He,  in 
every  believer's  view,  their  **all  in  all," 
that  "at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  whether  of  things  in  Heaven, 
or  things  on  earth,  or  things  under  the 
earth,"  as  all  in  Heaven,  earth,  and  Hades, 
the  three  spheres  of  sentient  moral  beings, 
all  acknowledge  Him,  confessing,  "Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Qt)d  the 
Father."  "  There  is  no  other  name  given 
under  Heaven  whereby  wo  can  be  saved." 
God  forbid  we  should  fall  away  from  that 
precious  name  to  any  other  in  Heaven,  earth, 
or  hell,  as  the  poor  apostate  Saul  did,  who 
sought  the  wretched  woman  of  Endor,  who 
affirmed,  with  many  a  modem  spiritualist, 
she  "  had  a  familiar  spirit,"  by  whom  she 
could  bring  up  the  departed  to  hold  con- 
verse with  the  living.  The  solitary  type 
at  Endor  is  significantly  unfavourable  to 
the  pretences  of  spiritualism.  Be  ours  the 
true  spiritual  communion  to  which  Gtod  in 
His  Word  invites  us,  and  about  the  reality, 
comfort,  and  propriety  of  which  there  is  no 
ground  of  doubt ;  which  enables  the  lowliest 
child  of  Ood  to  avouch,  "  Truly  our  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ."  May  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
alone  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son  give  us  grace  and  wisdom  to  "  believe 
not  every  spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  GK>d,  because  many 
fiEdse  prophets  have  gone  out  into  the  world." 
If  believers  countenance  them,  they  will 
soon  oome  into  the  Church,  "  and  if  it  were 
possible  deceive  the  very  elect." 

These  Jews'  visit  of  neighbourly  con- 
dolence with  Mary's  house  of  mourning  led 
tliem  on  to  the  house  of  God.    God's  pro- 


'  vidences  in  all  our  houses  should  tend  to 
swell  the  congregations  in  our  churches. 
The  Christian  home  is  the  natural  half-way 
house  to  the  Lord's  altar.  Li  every  com- 
pany assembled  there,  Jesus  should  be  the 
welcome,  honoured,  though  unseen,  guest. 
/  cannot  find  that  our  hlesssd  Lord  ever  refused 
an  invitation  to  come  under  any  man^B  roof 
and  eat  tcith  him]  and  every  man's  house 
was  all  the  better  for  His  gracious  visit. 
Eich  and  poor,  Pharisee  and  scribe,  publican 
and  sinner,  Jew  and  Gentile,  He  accepted 
all  their  biddings,  received  them,  and  ate 
with  them.  No  doubt  it  was  to  teach  us, 
in  parabolic  action,  or  the  language  of 
emblem,  never  to  omit  Him  from  our  list 
of  invitations : — ^to  realize  His  hallowed  pre- 
sence at  every  meal,  to  use  with  gratitude, 
and  not  abuse  with  excess  and  sin,  the 
creature  comforts  with  which  His  daily 
mercies  supply  us,  and  thus,  in  eflfoct,  feed 
at  once  soul  and  body  on  His  boimty,  re» 
cognizing  His  sovereign  love  and  grace  iii 
either  aliment,  material  or  spiritual. 

We  have  noticed  the  reticence  of  Lazarus 
as  to  his  experience  in  the  unseen  world ; 
nor  was  he  less  reserved  as  to  what  passed 
between  himself  and  the  Saviour  here.  Not 
a  word  is  recorded  wliich  he  may  have 
uttered,  whether  during  his  illness,  or  at 
the  juncture  of  his  resurrection,  or  at  the 
subsequent  home-feast  of  rejoicing ;  no,  nor 
when  he  found  his  life  again  thi*eatened 
with  a  premature  foreclosing,  through  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews  against  the  Lord  who 
raised  him.  He  is  one  of  Christ's  silent 
witnesses.  That  he  was  a  true  and  loyal 
follower  of  Jesus  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Jesus  loved  him,  and  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  his  house. 

Lazarus  is  thus  an  example  of  the  passive 
influence  of  character.  All  are  not  required 
to  exercise,  nor  are  all  gifted  with,  the 
fEkculty  of  bearing  verbal  testimony,  much 
less  of  discharging  the  function  of  public 
teachers  of  Christ ;  but  there  is  no  power  of 
impressing  others  more  effectual  than  the 
meek  and  quiet  lesson  of  a  holy,  sincere,  con- 
sistent life.  Men  are  more  affected  by  what 
is  done  than  by  what  is  said.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  say  anything ;  but  to  do  the  right 
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thing  from  day  to  day,  in  public  and  in 
private,  without  parade  or  even  apparent 
consciousness  of  doing  anything  out  of  the 
course  of  what  simply  ought  to  be  done,  and 
to  sound  no  trumpet  before  you,  but  be  con- 
tent and  happy  in  being  religious  for  its  own 
sake,  and  anxious  only  for  the  honour  of 
Ood  and  the  glory  of  the  one  and  alone 
Saviour — this,  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
us  all,  is  just  what  the  fewest  aim  at,  even 
among  professing  Christians.  There  is  too 
much  self-importance  that  is  ever  on  the 
ciy,  "Come,  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord  of 
Hosts!"  and  too  little  of  the  spirit  of  Bethany 
Lazarus,  who  felt  it  privilege  and  distinction 
enough  to  have  Jesus  for  his  personal  friend 
and  inmate  of  his  feunily,  though  none  of 
His  disciples  ever  mentioned  of  him  a  syl- 
lable more  than  his  name,  and  a  record  of 
what  Jesus  said  in  his  home  and  did  at  his 
grave.  Many  such  a  meek  and  lowly  soul 
will  be  found  nearer  the  throne,  among  the 
saints  in  light,  than  more  loquacious,  am- 
bitious, and  prominent  professors  here,  who 
do  and  say  so  many  things,  to  be  heard  and 
seen  of  men. 

It  is  a  duty  to  come  forward  for  the  truth, 
when  to  keep  backward  would  diminish  the 


value  of  our  example  on  others.  In  s 
case,  the  love  of  quiet,  ease,  or  oonstitu 
reserve  or  retirement,  should  be  resiste 
its  non-indulgence  become  the  shape  ( 
self-denial  for  Christ.  The  mode  of  { 
publicity  to  our  convictions  should  alwi 
carefully  guarded  against  manifesting 
regard  for  other  considerations  tha 
honour  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  inter 
souls  for  whom  He  died. 

But  for  the  mass  of  men  and  wome 
self-obscuring  but  Christ-honouring  ] 
Lazarus  will  be  the  safest,  most  eu 
type;  and  it  may  help  them  to  the  sam 
elusion  to  remember  that  the  man  on 
Christ  wrought  His  most  distingu: 
miracle  said  and  did  the  least  to  distil 
himself. 

Friend  of  the  gentle  brother  and  1 
sisters  of  Bethany !  take  up  Thine  abc 
all  our  homes,  and  may  all  our  hearts  f 
welcome  Thee  there ;  and  hasten  tin 
when  every  circle  of  brothers  and  sistei 
fathers  and  mothers,  shall  own  and  ; 
date,  as  the  best  **  friend  of  every  fa: 
that  gracious  Lord  and  God  "of  who 
whole  family  in  Heaven  and  Eai 
named." 


HOME    OBUHBLESS. 


"I  WISH  we  had  considered  a  little  longer 
before  we  took  this  house ;  it  is  very  lonely — 
qnite  away  from  everybody/*  said  Mrs.  Orof t 
to  her  husband,  shortly  after  they  had  settled 
in  a  very  handsome  country  residence. 

"  True,  my  dear,  it  is  retired/'  answered  he ; 
"but  you  know  that  was  one  of  its  recommen- 
dations when  you  first  saw  it,  and  called  it  a 
perfect  retreat.  Besides,  though  there  are  no 
other  genteel  houses  within  a  mile  or  so,  the 
cottages  that  are  scattered  around,  and  par- 
ticularly those  just  below  us,  prevent  its  being 
solitary." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  terribly  cold  in 
the  winter ;  to  judge  by  the  quantity  of  wind 
that  we  now  feel." 

"Consider,"  said  Mr.  Croft,  "the  anxiety 
that  you  expressed  for  an  airy  situation.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  August,  and  what  is  fan- 


ning us  so  refreshingly  is  but  the  m 
breeze  from  the  south-west.  This  be 
well  protected,  by  lofty  trees  and  rising  gr 
from  northern  and  eastern  blasts." 

"  Ah  I  those  groves— what  a  fine  skelte 
will  make  for  thieves  and  robbers.  Any  ] 
who  has  a  bad  design  may  lurk  there  a) 
to  come  out  at  night  and  carry  the  pU: 
execution." 

"I  confess  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,"  oh 
Mr.  Croft,  smiling;  "for  those  who 
lay  sach  a  plot  would  find  it  just  as  a 
oome  from  a  little  distance,  and  oertais^ 
less  probability  of  discoverj.  Howefer,  i 
taken  every  precaution ;  and  with  the  en 
watch  dogs  that  we  keep,  there  is  no  dsi 
any  person  approaching  the  hoow 
covered." 

"  You  need  not  remind  me  of  the  doj 
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Croft ;  with  sach  a  x>erpetiial  barking  and  yelp- 
ing all  around  tbe  house,  I  am  not  allowed  to 
forget  them.  The  noise  of  those  dogs  is  reallj 
qnite  oyerpowering." 

"Pho!  they  are  still  young,  and  somewhat 
indiscriminate  in  their  zeal  to  announce  the 
approach  of  all  passers-by.  A  little  time  and 
discipline  will  remedy  that :  we  shall  then  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  their  courage  and  sagacity,  with- 
out being  annoyed  by  any  unreasonable  ebulli- 
tions." And  so  saying,  Mr.  Croft  took  up  his 
hat,  and  walked  out. 

"  You  see  how  it  is,"  said  his  wife  to  a  lady, 
who,  being  a  guest  in  the  house,  had  witnessed 
the  conversation:  "he  is  so  resolyed  to  be 
pleased  with  his  new  purchase,  that  he  will  not 
listen  to  my  objections,  however  reasonable 
they  may  be." 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  her 
visitor;  "I  think  he  listened  very  patiently, 
and  replied  with  much  good  humour,  and  good 
sense  too." 

"  Yes ;  but  he  went  out  before  I  had  made 
half  the  observations  that  I  wanted  to  make." 

"  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions,  on  this  subject,  without  taking 
offence  P" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Mrs.  Butler,"  replied 
Mrs.  Croft;  "  so,  pray  go  on." 

"  First,  then,  had  you  not  time  given  you  to 
discover,  and  full  opportunity  to  point  out,  all 
these  objections,  before  the  purchase  was 
made?" 

**  Yes ;  Mr.  Croft  told  me  to  consider  well 
about  it,  and  so  I  did :  but  then  the  place  is 
very  pretty,  and  one  is  apt,  you  know,  to  like 
a  thing  at  first,  and  to  overlook  disadvantages 
that  afterwards  strike  us  more  forcibly,  when 
the  novelty  goes  off." 

"That  is  true;  and  that,  no  doubt,  made 
your  husband  anxious  to  give  you  and  himself 
full  time  for  previous  consideration:  but  I 
want  to  ask  you,  farther,  can  he  now  recaJ  the 
transaction,  and  give  up  the  place  P" 

"  No :  he  bought  the  lease,  which  is  for  a 
term  of  years ;  and  after  all  the  trouble  and 
expense  that  he  has  been  at,  it  would  not  do  to 
sell  it  again.  The  bargain  is  made,  and  we 
must  abide  by  it." 

"Now,  for  one  more  question,"  said  Mrs. 
Butler.  "  This  being  the  case,  is  it  not  wiser 
to  make  the  most  of  every  advantageous  cir- 
cumstance, and  to  overlook  what  cannot  pos. 
sibly  be  remedied,  as  Mr.  Croft  evidently 
strives  to  do,  than,  by  dwelling  on  subjects  of 
dissatisfiEUstion,  to  get  out  of  humour  with  your 


nice  house,  and  to  embitter  many  comforts, 
many  blessings,  by  the  droppings  of  discon- 
tent?" 

Mrs.  Croft  coloured  a  little,  and  replied,  "  I 
don't  blame  my  husband  for  taking  things  with 
so  good  a  grace — ^I  admire  it  in  him ;  however, 
I  see  no  reason  why  I  may  not  speak  out  my 
own  mind  in  such  little  matters,  particularly 
as  he  does  not  appear  to  care  about  it.  Hia 
comfort  is  not  embittered,  at  any  rate." 

"  He  does  not  allow  it  to  appear,"  observed 
Mrs.  Butler;  "but  I  am  sure  he  feds  it  See, 
his  luncheon  was  not  finished :  and  his  leaving 
the  room  so  abruptly  proved  that  he  wished  to 
hear  no  more  complainings.  Pardon  my  frank- 
ness, dear  friend ;  I  know  that  you  love  your 
husband,  and  would  not  intentionally  give  him 
a  moment's  pain." 

"Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Crofb,  bursting 
into  tears,  "  I  never  did,  nor  never  wilL  You 
have  not  forgotten  that  sore  trial,  the  death  of 
my  sweet  child,  which  grieved  him  so  bitterly ; 
and  you  know  what  a  struggle  I  made  to  over- 
come my  own  sorrow,  that  I  might  lessen  his." 

"  Indeed,  dearest  Mary,  I  cannot  forget  it; 
nor  how  thankful  I  was  to  witness  the  Lord's 
goodness  in  giving  you  such  power  to  restrain 
your  grief — ^rather,  let  me  say,  such  resignation 
to  His  holy  will.  Your  husband  spoke  of  it 
with  deep  feeling  to  me,  and  to  many  othera. 
Now,  let  me  ask  you,  would  not  the  same  grace 
which  upheld  you  in  that  trying  season,  be 
sufficient  to  support  your  mind  against  these 
little  inroads  of  discontent  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  would :  but  surely  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  should  pray  for  Divine  help 
to  endure  the  inconveniences  of  a  house,  as  I 
did  to  enable  me  to  bear  the  sudden  death  of 
an  only  child !" 

"  Yes,  I  do  mean  to  say  so ;  at  least,  I  would 
say  that,  contentment  being  the  gift  of  Qod,  it 
is  to  be  sought  at  His  hand,  like  every  other  good 
and  perfect  gift.  When  heavy  trials  assail  us, 
we  are  driven  to  take  refuge  under  His  Almighty 
arm ;  why  not  seek  to  the  same  shelter  in  our 
daily  experience  of  trifling  inconveniences^ 
Why  allow  the  drops  of  small  rain  to  soak 
through  our  clothing  and  neglect  to  take  shelter 
unless  the  tempest  rage  violently  around  us  ? 
That  contented  spirit  which  you  so  much  admire 
in  your  husband  is  equally  attainable  by  you, 
or  any  one.  Will  you  say  that  it  is  not  worth 
striving  after  ?  " 

Mrs.  Croft  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  said,  "You  have  really  taken  up  the 
matter  more  seriously  than   I  should   have 
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expected ;  bnt  I  don't  mean  to  aaj  that  you  are 
not  riglit  in  so  doing.  I  will  be  more  watchful 
over  myself  in  these  things  for  the  future.  I 
fear  that  I  have  a  bad  habit  of  grumbling  on 
slight  occasions ;  may  the  Lord  enable  me  to 
watch  and  pray,  lest  I  enter  into  this  tempta- 
tion,  which  I  begin  to  fear  is  a  very  evil  one." 

On  that  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Croft,  with  their 
g^est,  were  to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
a  few  miles  off,  with  whom  they  had  formerly 
been  acquainted.  Mrs.  Butler,  who  was  much 
older  than  her  friend,  told  her  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  prayer  before  setting  out,  that  the 
visit  might  be  profitable  to  her — "  For,"  said 
she,  "  there  is  no  event  of  our  lives  from  which 
we  may  not  gather  some  useful  lesson ;  and  it 
is  especially  needful  to  seek  for  wisdom  so  to  do 
when  we  go  into  society." 

The  party  were  hospitably  welcomed  into  a 
most  spacious  and  elegant  house,  abounding 
with  eveiy  external  comfort.  Mr.  Howe  had  a 
handsome  fortune,  an  amiable  wife,  a  fine 
fomily,  and  altogether  seemed  to  want  nothing 
that  this  world  could  give.  He  was,  besides, 
moral,  and  very  attentive  to  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties,  both  civil  and  religious — 
bearing  a  fair  character  among  all  ranks.  Mr. 
Orofb  had  heard  him  highly  spoken  of  by  some 
whose  good  opinion  he  valued ;  and  also  that 
Mrs.  Howe  was  a  woman  of  solid  piety;  he 
therefore  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  renew 
their  acquaintance,  and  intended  to  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  them,  if  he  saw  nothing  to 
change  his  present  opinion. 

The  dinner  waa  plentiful,  and  served  up  to 
the  satis&ction  of  all  present  except  one  per- 
son ;  Mr.  Howe  seemed  resolved  to  approve  of 
nothing. 

"I  must  ask  you,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Croft,  "to  lot 
me  send  you  a  slice  of  this  veal ;  but  really,  it 
does  no  credit  either  to  butcher  or  cook.  Badly 
chosen,  and  worse  dressed,  I  am  ashamed  to 
offer  it  to  you." 

"  You  have  no  occasion  to  be  so,  Mr.  Howe," 
said  Mrs.  Croft,  who  had  eaten  some  of  it. 
''The  meat  is  good,  and  the  dressing  quite 
unexceptionable." 

"  After  such  soup  as  you  were  complaisant 
enough  to  take,  ma'am,  I  daresay  the  veal  is 
passable." 

"Nay,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Croft,  "I  will  defend 
the  soup;  it  was  excellent." 

Mr.  Howe  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  his 
wife  looked  distressed,  while  their  company  felt 
that  such  grumbling  must  needs  be  very  pain- 
fiil  toiler. 


Another  dish  shortly  after  drew  fortl: 
reprehension.  "  Really,  Mrs.  Howe»  yo 
or  somebody,  must  have  stadied  my  U 
no  little  care  to  succeed  so  well  in  dis 
it.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friends  fbrtak 
so  good  a  grace  their  choioe  of  disagret 

The  guests  thought  within  Uiemsel 
the  only  disagreeable  thing  at  table 
master's  grumbling. 

After  dinner,  according  to  custom,  the 
were  admitted  to  take  some  fruit ;  and  a 
little  assemblage  of  healthful,  happy  fiM 
not  well  be  imagined.  Their  fiEither,  1 
found  fault  with  several  particulars  : 
drees  and  deportment,  regretting  that 
not  a  more  competent  servant  to  sup< 
the  nursery,  and  thus  casting  oblique 
tions,  not  only  on  their  mother,  but  all 
governess,  who  was  present ;  and  thee 
tions  were  evidently  felt  by  both  ladies 
neither  replied  to  them. 

Mr.  Croft  turned  the  conversation,  h 
ask  questions  concerning  the  surr 
country,  which  he  considered  very  fii 
Mr.  Howe,  while  admitting  it  to  be  s 
general  sense,  particularized  so  man; 
vantages  that,  had  not  the  greater  part 
been  evidently  coloured  by  his  own 
dislike,  it  would  have  appeared  no  vi 
mising  residence  to  his  new  neighboun 

After  a  little  while,  something  was  fi 
imagined,  to  be  wrong  with  regard  to 
haviour  of  one  among  the  children, ; 
whole  party  were  dismissed,  half  oryin 
the  table  before  their  share  of  fruit  h 
nearly  eaten. 

Mrs.  Howe  ventured  a  word  or  two  h 
tion,  to  which  he  replied,  "Then  yc 
bestow  more  pains  in  teaching  them 
behave,  that  I  may  not  be  disturbed, 
guests  annoyed  by  their  unruly  doings. 

After  a  great  many  more  of  these  ebc 
which  communicated  to  the  whole  ; 
double  share  of  the  speaker's  diaeomf 
Howe  accompanied  them  to  their  carrii 
warmly  pressed  a  frequent  repetition 
visit,  which  none  of  tiie  party  felt  mi 
posed  to  promise.  For  a  short  time  tl 
on  in  silence,  until  Mr.  Croft  remail 
with  a  more  contented  disposition, 
friend  Howe  might  be  numbered  amoi 
men  to  whom  an  unusually  larg^  share 
poral  blessings  had  been  dealt  forth. 

"Do  you  call  contentment  a  tempo 
sing  P  "  asked  Mr&  Butler. 

"In  some  sense  I  do,"  he  replied; 
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often  found  on  tlie  surface  of  characters  where 
no  Bpiritaal  graces  exist.  You  meet  with  peo- 
ple of  whom  it  is  said,  that  thej  always  look  on 
the  hright  side  of  everything,  and  make  the 
best  of  whatever  befalls  them.  This  temper 
flTPreetens  everything,  though,  alas !  it  is  often 
found  to  extend  over  the  spiritual  evils  from 
which  every  man  should  seek  deliverance — 
rendering  its  possessor  indolently  acquiescent 
under  the  dominion  of  sin,  no  less  than  under 
the  pressure  of  mere  bodily  inconveniences." 

**  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Butler,  "  that 
real  contentment  is  thankfulness  to  God ;  and 
grumbling,  whether  it  be  concealed  or  ex- 
pressed, is  but  another  name  for  ingmtitude. 
The  former  is  a  gift  from  above,  but,  like  other 
good  gifts,  may  be  counterfeited  through  the 
wiles  of  Satan  influencing  man's  deceitful  heart. 
The  latter  is  always  genuine,  always  sinful, 
though  varying,  certainly  in  degree,  from  a 
thoughtless  inattention  to  the  mercies  of  God, 
down  to  the  deep  criminality  of  conscious, 
wilful  rebellion  against  His  sovereign  decrees— 
His  infinite  wisdom  and  love." 

"  It  must  be  sorely  discouraging  to  his  wife, 
and  all  around  him,"  said  Mr.  Croft,  "  to  know 
that,  let  them  exert  themselves  as  they  may, 
the  master  of  the  household  will  lay  more  stress 
upon  one  mistake  or  oversight  than  on  many 
sncceesfnl  attempts  to  fulfil  his  wishes.  But 
what  says  Mary !    She  is  unusually  silent." 

"Because  unusually  ashamed,"  answered 
Mrs.  Croft.  "  On  any  other  occasion,  I  should 
have  been  the  first  and  the  loudest  in  con- 
demning Mr.  Howe ;  but  since,  through  the 
faithfulness  of  a  friend,  I  have  this  day  been 
led  to  consider  my  own  frequent  transgression 
in  the  same  respect,  I  have  beheld  in  him,  as  in 
a  glass,  the  reflection  of  my  own  deformity, 
and  could  only  shrink  in  silence  f^om  the  un- 
welcome display." 

'*  I  am  thankfiil  to  hear  my  dear  wife  speak 
thus,"  said  Mr.  Croft;  "but  you  certainly 
never  resembled  Howe  in  his  extravagant  ill- 
humour  with  all  that  surrounds  him." 

"Not  in  degree,  perhaps,  James,"  replied 
Mrs.  Croft ;  "  but  what  reason  have  we  to  sup- 


pose that  such  a  habit,  constantly  indulged, 
would  not  grow  from  small  beginnings  to  some- 
thing equally  unbecoming,  disagreeable,  and 
sinful  ?  The  little  oak-plant,  which  you  plucked 
up  yesterday  from  among  the  carnations,  had 
sprung  up  from  an  acorn  exactly  similar  to 
that  which  gave  being  to  the  lofty  tree  that 
overshadows  our  lawn ;  and,  had  it  been  left  to 
grow,  it  would  have  struck  root  as  deeply,  flung 
out  its  branches  as  widely,  and  would  no  less . 
sturdily  defy  your  eflPorte  to  move  it.  You 
knew  this ;  and,  because  you  would  reserve  a 
space  for  flowers  to  adorn  the  garden,  you  lost 
no  time  in  plucking  up  the  intruder  while  yet 
in  the  insignificance  of  its  early  growth.  You 
must  forgive  me,  my  dear  husband,  the  past 
annoyances  and  grief  that  my  perverse  love  of 
grumbling  has  occasioned  your  kind  feelings : 
and  help  me,  both  by  prayer  and  watchful 
admonition,  to  check  the  evil  disposition  for 
the  time  to  come." 

Mr.  Croft  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  justice 
of  this  comparison,  although  he  thankftilly 
acknowledged  that  the  plant  was  yet  of  com- 
paratively slight  growth.  He  had  frequently 
experienced  what  a  damp  may  be  cast  over  the 
most  cheerful  mind  by  coming  in  contact  with 
one  of  an  opposite  tendency ;  and  not  seldom 
had  he  restrained  the  expression  of  his  satisfac- 
tion on  subjects  where  he  felt  gratified,  lest  it 
should  draw  forth  from  his  wife  some  deaden- 
ing remark,  calculated  to  embitter  his  own 
reasonable  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  which 
the  Lord  had  bestowed.  Imperceptibly  this 
apprehension  was  lessening  his  confidence  in 
her  whom  he  most  sincerely  loved  and  esteemed ; 
and  it  might  have  produced,  in  the  course  of 
time,  an  estrangement  of  feelings  and  interests 
extremely  painful  to  both.  His  heart  wfis  lifted 
up  in  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  timely  check 
thus  unexpectedly  given ;  whUe  he  used  eveiy 
expression  of  affectionate  encouragement  to 
strengthen  his  beloved  partner  in  a  work  which 
he  knew  would  be  difficult  at  first,  and  require 
much  patient  waiting  on  the  Lord,  much  dili- 
gent self-observance,  and  self-control,  to  render 
it  effectual  and  abiding. 


(To  he  c<mtinu€d.) 
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EirOLAITD!    HEB   GBEATKESS   AKD   HEB   LITTLEVEBS. 

{Continued.) 
BY  THE  BET.  WILLIAM  WIGHT,  M.A.,  TICAB  OF  HABBUBT. 

Ik  a  former  paper  we  glanced  at  the  grandeur 
of  the  British  empire.  Let  us  now  view  our 
country  under  a  different  phase. 

Distinguished  unquestionably  is  England  for 
her  greainesB,  but,  alas !  she  is  equally  distin- 
guished for  her  lUUeness,  If  she  has  her  good 
points,  she  has  her  bad  points ;  if  she  possesses 
great  strength,  she  possesses  great  weakness ; 
if  she  has  unparalleled  wealth,  she  has  unparal- 
leled poverty ;  if  she  is  the  most  moral,  she  is 
the  most  immoral ;  if  she  is  the  most  religious, 
she  is  the  most  irreligious  nation  under  heaven. 

These  salient  points  come  out  in  bold  con- 
trast. England  is  a  perfect  paradox.  The 
statistics  of  irreligion,  vice,  and  crime  in  this 
country  are  truly  appalling.  The  Times  some 
time  back  stated  (and  certainly  recent  atrocities 
have  Bot  weakened  the  force  of  the  humiliating 
testimony)  that  "for  examples  of  brutal  and 
ferocious  savagery — murders,  outrages,  and 
systematic  disrespect  of  human  life — London 
was  not  surpassed  by  any  city  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic." 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dark  side 
of  our  national  character  would  almost  lead  us 
to  fear  that  we  were  living  on  the  crust  of 
a  social  and  moral  volcano  which  at  any 
moment  might  burst  and  shiver  us  to  atoms. 
This  impression  has  been  held  at  different  times 
by  distinguished  men.  One  of  our  prelates,  re- 
markable for  his  great  powers,  once  gave 
utterance  to  these  striking  words : — 

"  There  is  laid  up  for  England  a  store  of  ^roes,  the 
elementy  of  a  wider  and  more  irreparable  devastation 
than  any  which  the  history  of  man  has  ever  yet 
recorded.  Every  year  aggravates  the  danger— every 
alternation  of  commercial  prosperity  and  depression 
brings  to  the  reflecting  mind  fresh  assurance  of  the 
approaching  convulsion.  The  very  glut  and  surfeit  of 
national  wealth  in  which  we  are  now  revelling,  the  im- 
paralleled  activity  of  all  our  manufactures,  the  growing 
demand  for  labour  in  all  the  branches  of  industry  and 
every  field  of  speculation,  whUe  they  do  indeed  pro- 
tract the  day,  are  only  accimiulating  materials  for  a 
more  deadly  explosion." 

We  may  hesitate  to  endorse  this  prelate's 
gloomy  view  of  England's  future,  yet  there  is 
much  to  awaken  serious  reflections  in  thought- 
ful minds — much  to  humble  Englishmen  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

There  are  some  who  like  not  to  dwell  upon 


our  national  fiBdlings  and  weaknesses;  bat  it 
is  this  honest,  numly  confeasion  of  oar  short- 
comings which  constitutes  a  great  dement  ol 
strength  to  England.  There  is  a  "needs-be" 
that  the  nation  should  look  to  *'  the  evils  of  iti 
doings." 

The  following  details  of  England  m  her 
littleness  are  confirmatory  of  this  statement 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  in  this  coontiy 
what  is  called  a  Preventive  Service,  tbe  aii 
belonging  to  which  are  placed  along  ourcoMt 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contrabud 
articles  into  England.  Smugglers  are  penon 
who  obtain  a  living  by  defrauding  Ckmn- 
ment  in  evading  the  duties  upon  those  artidii 
which  they  smuggle  into  this  country.  Of 
course  smugglers  are  dishonest  and  impria> 
cipled  men — ^men  who  not  only  increase  thi 
burdens  of  the  honest  tax-payer,  but  who  ban 
ofben  involved  many  fftmilies  in  ruin,  and  cmaA 
considerable  loss  of  life. 

Now,  mark  the  littleness  of  England,  h't 
not  a  humiliating  state  of  things  that  tin 
great  country,  after  passing  stringent  1m% 
prohibitions  of  smuggling,  shomld  hendf 
engage  in  the  nefarious  traffic  P  Yet  so  itia 
England  carries  on  systematically,  and  in  • 
wholesale  way,  this  disreputable  trade,  iii 
not  only  so,  but  the  article  which  she  iM 
selected  to  smuggle  into  a  foreign  oountiy  it  d 
a  most  dangerous  character — so  destmotiTSof 
property,  health,  and  morals,  and  life  itidC 
that  the  Gk)vemment  of  this  foreign  coantiy 
has  entreated  our  Gk)vemment  to  denst  bom 
I  the  odious  and  destructive  traffic.  But  all » 
monstrances  have  been  in  vain.  Therafa|«l 
which  we  have  conmiitted  and  are  comnutiSaf 
on  that  people  are  of  the  most  appalling  (te 
racter,  scarcely  surpassed  even  by  the  atr^ 
cities  of  the  slave-trade. 

Treacherous  and  heartleas  has  beenEnglaaA 
treatment  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  wrongs  if 
that  people  ciy  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  f^ 
of  us  have,  perhaps,  any  adequate  idea  of  M 
real  nature  of  the  traffic  to  which  we  refer. 

Opium  is  a  deadly  poison.  Opium-eaten,  M 
a  rule,  do  not  live  beyond  thirty — ^rarely,  if  eWi 
to  tbirty-six.  Inmiediately  a  man  takei  ^ 
opium,  ten  years  at  least  are  cutoff  from  lii 
term  of  existence.  The  habit  of  opium-eating« 
destructive  to  mind,  body,  and  estate ;  sadaiA 
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is  the  speU  wliich  this  deadly  poison  exercises 
orer  its  Tietim,  tliat  though  the  opium-eater 
sees  his  health  rapidly  giving  way,  his  phy- 
sical and  mental  powers  seriously  impaired,  and 
himself  fast  sinking  into  the  condition  of  a 
poor,  emaciated,  drivelling  idiot,  yet  he  has  no 
power  to  resist  the  infatuating  drag.  Multi- 
tudes of  Chinese  are  annually  victimised  and 
destroyed.  So  buieful  is  the  influence  of  this 
drug  upon  the  nation,  that  while  there  was  an 
increase  of  the  population  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  opium,  the  increase  has  now  ceased. 

Yet,  with  these  facts  before  us,  we  actually 
let  lands  in  India  on  the  express  condition 
that  opium  shall  be  cultivated  on  these  lands, 
and  for  the  express  purpose  of  smuggling  this 
article  into  China,  in  defiance  of  Chinese  laws. 

And  this  is  done  for  filthy  lucre— for  a  little 
commercial  gain ! 

England  could  once  electrify  the  world  with 
her  unparalleled  munificence  in  giving  twenty 
millions  sterling  to  liberate  her  own  colonial 
■hi^^  yet  for  some  vile,  accursed  gain  she 
deliberately  systematically  reduces  millions 
of  Chinese  to  a  state  tenfold  more  degraded 
than  that  once  occupied  by  her  slaves ! 

It  is  stated  that  the  Emperor  of  China  not 
only  remonstrated  with  England  upon  humane 
principles,  but  in  reply  to  a  proposition  that 
he  too  should  make  gain  out  of  the  accursed 
traffic,  said  that  he  never  would  consent  to 
make  profit  by  the  misery  of  his  people. 

Here  we  have  England  in  her  littleness — a 
lUUeness  surely  altogether  unworthy  of  so 
great  a  people ! 

Is  not  this  opium  traffic  a  foul  blot  on 
England's  escutcheon — one  calculated  to  make 
us  "become  a  reproach  to  our  neighbours,  a 
scorn  and  derision  to  them  that  are  round 
about  us  "  (Psalm  Ixxix.  4),  and  to  draw  down 
heaven's  curse  upon  a  guilty  land?  Well 
may  the  poet  exclaim, 

"  How  vast  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  nation  and  a  yirtuouB  land." 

Take  another  example  of  England's  lUUeneas, 
We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  Indian 
details.  A  vast  Indian  empire  Qod  has 
privileged  to  come  under  England's  rule :  and 
how  have  we  governed  the  country  ?  By 
telling  the  people  that  we  had  no  faith  in 
our  Gk>d,  and  were  ashamed  of  our  religion! 
It  was  poeitivelya  political  offence  to  teach 
the  people  Christianity,  and  a  native  soldier 
embradng  Christianity,  was  actually  degraded 


from  the  army,  and  declared  unfit  for    the 
serrice. 

Unfit  to  serve  England  heeauM  he  had  become 
a  Christian ! 

And  even  now,  after  the  terrible  lesson  has 
been  taught  us  that  our  rule  and  our  lives 
are  only  safe  in  those  districts  where  Christian 
principles  have  been  diffused — even  now,  the 
same  miserable,  wretched,  God-dishonouring 
policy  is  to  a  great  extent  pursued.  The 
Shaster — the  Hindoo's  Bible,  and  the  Koran — 
the  Mahommedan's  Bible,  may  appear  on  the 
shelves  of  our  Indian  national  schools  j  but  our 
Bible— God*B  Word— is  in  effect  a  prohibited 
hook.  We  are  free  in  our  criticisms  on  the  Pope 
for  keeping  the  Bible  from  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  this  is  the  identical  crime  of  which  we  are 
guilty  towards  a  larger  portion  of  the  human 
race. 

Is  there  not  in  all  this  a  littleness  unworthy 
of  England's  greatness  P 

And  now,  having  seen  England  in  her 
littlenese  abroad,  let  us  turn  to  the  counterpart 
of  this  at  home. 

Have  we  not  God-dishonouring  and  soul- 
and-body-debasing  practices  among  us  P 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  raised  sacred 
temples  all  over  the  country.  Every  district 
has  its  church)  and  its  pastors  and  teachers. 
The  Sabbath  is  publicly  recognized  as  a  day 
set  apart  for  religious  sendees.  Yet,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  are  needlessly  employed  in  the  run- 
ning of  trains  and  the  working  of  postal 
services  on  the  Sabbath  day — deprived  of  an 
Englishman's  birthright,  a  day  of  rest,  a  Sab- 
bath, that  palladium  of  national  and  individual 
elevation. 

There  is  nothing  so  promotive  of  a  people's 
social  and  moral  improvement  as  a  due  respect 
for  the  Lord'  day.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  more  deteriorating  to  national  or 
individual  character  than  a  disrespect  and 
neglect  of  Sabbath  services.  Now  there  are,  it 
is  affirmed,  in  London,  above  ten  hundred 
thousand  persons  attending  no  place  of  wor- 
ship. Have  we  not  in  this  startling  fact  an 
element  of  England's  weakness  and  littleness  P 

Again,  the  Gospel  is  preached  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and  our  young 
are  trained  in  Christian  schools :  yet  we  leave 
multitudes  of  thelC  in  a  position  where  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  act  out  the  precepts  of 
the  church  and  the  school,  and  we  expect  sinners 
to  become  saints  in  positions  where  angels  would 
become  sinners.    The  dwellings  of  our  people. 
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in  numberless  cases,  are  sabversiye  of  the 
common  decencies  of  life.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  might  well  express  the  utter 
hopelessness,  and  we  may  add  the  utter  un- 
reasonablenesft,  of  looking  for  religion,  or 
eren  morality,  under  such  circumstances. 
Ought  there  not  to  be  a  law  prohibitoiy  of 
the  owners  of  such  property  letting  it  for 
human  dwellings  until  fitted  for  this  purpose  P 

And  now  let  me  touch  upon  what  are  termed 
England's  social  evils. 

No  affectation  of  modesty  ought  to  turn  us 
aside  from  noticing  evils  which  are  patent  to 
every  eye,  and,  alas !  fEimiliarized  to  every  mind. 

Parliamentary  documents  tell  us  that  there 
are  600,000  inebriates  in  this  country,  and  that 
60,000  die  annually.  If  so,  it  follows  that  60,000 
hitherto  sober  persons  must  annually  become 
victims,  and  descend  to  a  drunkard's  grave. 
This  is  a  fearful  consideration.  Yet,  can  we 
marvel,  so  long  as  we  license  120,000  of  the 
places  where  this  deplorable  evil  is  generated — 
so  long  as  we,  through  our  Government,  make 
profit  out  of  this  horrible  traffic,  and  give  the 
traffickers,  on  the  Lord's  day  at  least,  powers 
beyond  those  extended  to  the  respectable  and 
useful  callings,  the  pursuit  of  which  is  then 
suspended  P 

Our  other  great  social  evil  is,  if  x>ossible,  of 
a  more  serious  character.  The  late  Mr. 
Bickersteth,  when  preaching  on  behalf  of  the 


Ohnrch  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  stated  that 
were  200,000  fallen  females,  infliotiii( 
amount  of  physical  and  moral  evil  de 
computation.  Yet  these  200,000  d^ 
creatures,  whose  very  calling  is  to  demo 
our  manhood  and  youth,  are  allowed  U 
grace  every  English  pavement— a  monstc 
which  scarcely  any  other  nation  will  tolei 

No  doubt  great  difficulties  surround 
grave  questions,  but  unquestionably 
greatest  difficulty  is  the  difficulty  of  tolei 
the  present  state  of  things. 

I  well  remember  hearing  the  Rev.  Dr.  A 
preach  a  sermon  at  Gloucester  on  behi 
the  British  Channel  Bethel  Mission  for  S4 
In  this  sermon  the  Doctor  stated— referr 
believe,  to  the  South  Sea  Isiands— that 
was  only  one  island  which  was  free  froi 
horrid  vice  of  drunkenness  and  its  eoncon 
evils,  and  that  the  island  owed  its  exen 
from  these  evils  to  the  simple  circuou 
that  it  had  not  a  harbour  for  British  shi] 
other  words,  it  was  safe  because  the  E 
could  not  approach  it. 

"  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  : 
streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  < 
uncircumcised  triumph."  But  let  us  tell : 
publish  these  things  through  the  lengl 
breadth  of  our  own  land,  "until  the 
from  on  high  be  poured  out  upon  us,"  u: 
"cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  welL" 


0HBIST1TS    OOHSOLATOB. 


WITH  ESPECIAL  ftEPERENCE  TO  THE  PICTTJEB  BY  ART  8CHEFFBK,  ILLTJSTBATIVB  OF 
SAYIOUB'S  INYITATION,    "COME   UNTO  ME,  ALL  YE  THAT  LABOT7B  AND  ABE 
HEAYY-LABEN,  AND   I  WILL  GIYE  YOU  BEST." 

BY  RBV.   8.   J.   STOKE,   B.A.,   CUHATB  OF  WINDSOH. 


Divine,  supreme,  eternal  King  of  kings, 
The  **  very  God,"  behold  Him  throned  on 

cloud ; 
Yet  now  not  such  as  no  man  hath  beheld. 
Nor  can  behold ;  not  unapproachable — 
Upon  whose  face  no  man  can  look  and  live  ; 
Not  dreadful  with  the  ensigns  of  such  power, 
Darkness  of  rolling    thunders   rent  with 

flame, 
The  voice  exceeding  loud,   the  quivering 

rocks. 
As  on  that  day,  in  utterance  of  the  law, 
Kept  flEur  away  from  Sinai's  awful  mount 


Tho  quaking  tribes;  not  now  the  t 

Judge, 
Before  whose  just  Wrath  cowers  a 

world ; 
Not  such  behold  Him  I — ^but  the  F^ 

Peace, 
Giving  the  boimty  of  His  great  goodn 
Not  as  the  world  gives  to  the  rich  and  i 
But  to  the  poor  and  weak :   the  L 

Love, 
Who  standeth  not  ajmrty  nor  paaaeth ' 
Saying,  ^*  Be  wanned  and  fiUedi*'  tc 

that  need, 
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But  sitteth  in  their  midst,  witli  gracious 

JSands 
Outstretched  for  instant  aid — a  present  help 
For  every  trouble ;  yea,  the  "  very  Man," 
Acquaint  with  pain  by  His  own  suffering, 
Inviting  men  by  His  humanity, 
8aying,  **  Oome  unto  me,  ye  weary  ones ! 
I  will  refresh  you;  I  will  give  you  rest, 
Ye  heavy-laden." 

Bound  about  His  form 
They  gather,  gazing  on  Him.     In  His  face. 
Oh  what  pathetic  meanings !  eloquent 
Of  fiEur-off  days  of  suffering  and  of  toil. 
Far-off,  but  unforgotten ;  yet  not  less 
Of  present  calm,  in  consciousness  of  power. 
The  peace  of  Qod,  that  cannot  fail  or  fear ; 
Yet  more  of  sweet  compassion,  in  its  strength 
Divine,  but  in  its  pain-taught  tenderness 
Most  human — ^yea,  a  calm  that  tells  of  rest 
Won  for  the  weary  in  most  weary  hours 
Of  earthly  woe ;  deep,  like  an  inWte  sea 
Of  tears,  formed  when  the  fountainsof  aU  pain 
Were  broken  up,  and  gathered  in  one  flood. 
Then  smoothed  and  stilled   to  this  serene 

repose, 
A  calm  that  none  may  vex  for  evermore. 
Whereto  all  hearts  may  come :  a  calm  of  love, 
Infinite  love,  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and 

height, 
Omnipotent,  yet  passionless,  so  full 
Of  radiance  that  it  makes  eternal  noon. 
Fairer  than  all  the  suns  of  all  the  world. 
Yet  such  that  meekest  eyes  may  gaze  thereon 
Undrooping. 

So  they  gaze  who  round  His  form 
Are  gathered — gaze  upon  the  face  of  QOD 
Unsmitten,  for  it  is  the  face  of  Him 
Who  was  the  Mm  of  sorrows.     Sorrowful 
They  came,  and  in  that  presence  straightway 

fell 
The  long  life  burden ;  in  that  light  of  love 
The  old  x>erplezing  shadows  fled  away. 
And  from  their  souls  a  song  goes  up  to  greet 
The  spiritual  morning ;  in  that  calm 
Dies  all  the  tumult  of  the  strife  with  sin — 
The  voices  of  unrest  and  of  despair 
Are  hushed  for  ever. 

Young  and  old  are  there, 
The  matron  and  the  maiden  side  by  side. 
The  young  man  and  the  sage  of  many  years, 
The  unlearned  and  the  wise. 


And  unto  all 
Flows   the   same  utterance — so  calm  with 

power, 
So  soft  with  love,  so  deep  with  tenderness — 
Saying,  "  Come  unto  me,  ye  weary  souls ! 
I  will  refresh  you ;  I  will  give  you  rest, 
Ye  heavy-laden." 

Kneeling  at  His  side, 
With  her  wan  face  low  bowed  upon  His  arm, 
Behold  a  form  thick-shrouded  from  the  gaw 
Of  a  most  scornful  world,  which  hath  de- 
spoiled. 
Then  marked  her  outcast  with  the  brand  of 

shame ; 
And  she  is  closest  there  of  all  the  throng. 
How  shall  so  great  a  sinner  come  so  near  ? 
May  lips  so  giiilty  touch  that  sacred  robe. 
And  not  defile  ?    Oh,  not  the  less  to  her 
Because  she  was  a  sinner  more  than  all, 
But  most  to  her  whoso  need  was  more  than 

aU, 
Was  access  given,  invitation  said, 
*^  Come  unto  me  ! "  and  she  hath  heard  the 

words. 
The  wonderful  sweet  words,  with  hungry 

ears, 
And  on  the  dry  waste  of  her  penitent  soul 
**  Thy  sins  are  all  forgiven  "  hath  fall'n  like 

rain 
On  thirsty  lands.  To  whom  is  much  forgiven, 
Loveth  the  more,  and  her  exceeding  love 
Hath  drawn  her  nearest. 

See,  the  outstretched  Arm 
O'er  which  she  bows  her  low  adoring  head 
For  yet  another  captive  of  despair 
Worketh  deliverance.  Waken  as  from  death, 
Thou  prisoner  of  sin !  for  lo !  thy  chains, 
Touched  by  that  pitifiil,  resistless  Hand, 
Slip  from  thee.     Open  to  the  glorious  light 
Thy  long-closed  eyes,  whereon  the  dungeon 

gloom 
May  weigh  no  more;  and  greet,  for  it  is 

thine. 
The  liberty  wherewith  He  maketh  free 
The  tied  and  bound,  who   out  of  prison 

depths 
To  Him  lift  up  their  cry. 

One  kneeleth  there 
Upon  whose  face  the  tale  of  many  years. 
Deep  written,  tells  of  sad  humanity — 
Of  the  life  mortal  with  its  pains  and  cares. 
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like  channels  left  upon  the  barren  side 

Of  some  grey  mountain  where  on  days  of 

storm 
The  ancient  torrents  held  their  way,  so  here, 
Plain  are  the  hollowed  traces  of  past  tears ; 
But  as  upon  the  scathed  and  furrowed  rook, 
When  winter  lies  asleep,  and  winds  are  still, 
The  benediction  of  the  morning  throws 
Its  most  pathetic  beauty,  more  sublime 
In  sweetness  'mid  the  solemn  evidence 
Of  sternest  visitation,  so,  behold. 
Upon  this  worn  face,  gazing  at  the  Christ — 
For  souls  the  orient  light  of  heavenly  day — 
The  marks  of  woe  that  mar  it  for  the  world 
Take  sweet  and  reverend  beauty  in  the  glow 
Of  the  eternal  brightness.    Evermore 
That  heart,  world-weary,  shall  be  satisfied 
In  peace ;  the  dim  eyes  glad,  for  on  them 

shines 
His  Face  of  light,  whose  Voice  of  love  de- 
clares, 
"I  give  thee  rest." 

Ah !  fair  and  young  in  years. 
But   old  with  one  great  sorrow,  she  who 

kneels 
Hard  by :  the  sapling  by  the  aged  pine. 
Both  scathed,  but  that  one  by  a  hundred 

storms. 
This  by  a  single  stroke,  with  grievous  power, 
To  do  the  work  of  a  tempestuous  age 
As  in  a  moment.     Suddenly  her  life. 
So  full  of  present  pleasure  and  glad  hope. 
Seemed  far  away,  unreal  and  remote 
As  some  evanished  dream  of  long  ago. 
The  world  seemed  strange,  so  dark  it  was 

and  drear. 
And  alien  voices  filled  it,  harsh  and  hard. 
And  all  experience  seemed  a  bounded  land 
Between  two  graves — the  grave  of  that  lost 

dream. 
And  that  for  which  she  longed  of  this  chang'd 

life. 
0  broken  heart !  there  is  but  One  may  bring 
Balm  for  thy  pain ;  but  lo  !  He  passeth  by : 
"  Arise !"  He  calleth,  "I  will  give  thee  rest ; 
Come  unto  me."  And  she  arose  and  came ; 
And  now  she  gazes  ever  in  His  face. 
Her  great  Physician,  who  hath  poured  the 

balm 
Of  precious  healing  in  the  grievous  wound ; 
And  evermore  her  life  shall  glide  away. 


like  some  calm  stream  at  holy  eventide, 
To  find,  when  He  shall  will,  more  perfect 

peace 
In  heaven's  eternal  sea. 

A  mother  there 
Lays  down  her  silent  burden  at  His  feet— 
Her  little  one,  her  lost  one,  her  beloved. 
The  darling  of  a  life  so  bare  of  joys ; 
How  can  she  lose  it  ?    Oh,  it  is  not  lost 
She  comes  and  lays  it  there,  and  He  the 

knows — 
The  great  good  Shepherd  of  the  hearsnly 

fold- 
Will  stoop  and  take  it  up  within  His  ana, 
And  keep  it  there  fo>m  all  that  might  be&n, 
Safe,  safe  for  ever.    Let  His  will  be  done^ 
Whose  perfect  knowledge  works  with  peifaet 

love, 
And  orders  well.     *'  It  m  well  with  the  diild" 
Amidst  her  tears  she  murmurs^  at  the  feet 
Of  Him  who  wept  for  Lazarus,  tiU  they  ssd, 
*^  Lo,  how  He  lov'd  him !"  who  will oomfiDft 

her. 
Despising  not  her  tears,  because  of  love. 
As  some  tired  pilgrim  from  the  pitilM 

glare 
Beneath  **  a  great  rock  in  a  weazy  land  " 
Finds  shelter  and  repose,  a  Poet  sits 
Low  at  the  Saviour's  side.    The  leaves  oflNj 
(As  though  to  her  apostle  nature  gave, 
Like  Pentecostal  gift,  her  ^Ivan  tongues), 
Meet  o'er  his  brow.   But  lowly  sits  he  then ; 
O'er  the  crossed  arms  inclines  the  revereni 

head. 
And  from  the  grave  still  face  the  deep-so^ 

eyes 
Look  in  as  on  the  tablets  of  a  heart 
Whereon  the  story  of  a  faultful  past 
Is  writ  in  many  sorrows,  read  with  pain. 
Oh,  bitter-sweet  has  been  the  world's  sp 

plause! 
For  Fame,  whom  far  away  he  saw  so  £ur, 
So  passing  fair,  crowned  with  inimortal  li^ 
And  girt  with  rolling  muaio  sweet  and  stnng 
When  he  drew  near  to  daim  her,  d^|K 

away, 
And  yet  away ;  and  when,  at  length  she  stod 
And  crown'd  him,  lo !  the  glozy  round  hi 

form 
Grew  pale  and  earthly,  and  tlie  hesfat 

swell 
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)t  that  sweet  music  took  a  lower  tone, 
^d  died  ere  long,  or  else  it  seemed  to  die. 
'hen  in  a  scomM  mood,  < '  In  mine  own  soul, 
lYer,"  he  said,  '<  henceforth  my  quest  is 

made; 
here  will  I  find  the  comfort  that  remains, 
he  peace  that  fills,  the  joy  that  satisfies." 
hen  he  did  rise  and  dwell  apart  from  men ; 
lut  not  alono :  voices  of  other  souls 
poke  &om  the  silent  pages  in  his  ears 
f  truth  and  beauty,  and  he  sought  and 

found, 
a  all  fair  arts  and  deep  pliilosophies, 
ood  for  his  meditations  and  his  dreams. 
;ut  most  with  Nature  he  was  wont  to  take 
weet  converse  as  of  old,  who,  loving  him, 
pread  out  before  him  all  the  mysteries 
he  veils  firom  common  eyes.    But,  ah !  not 

yet 
he  end  was  found,  the  comfort  that  remained, 
he  peace  that  fill'd,  the  joy  that  satisfied ; 
or  there  was  that  which  vexed  him  day  by 

day: 
^metimes  a  quick  wild  cry  that  smote  like 

fear, 
^metimes  from  far  a  hollow  voice  of  scorn, 
ometimes  a  sigh  within  him  like  the  moan 
f  some  lost  sea  that  rolls  without  a  shore, 
ut  ever  with  one  burden,  "  It  is  vain  ! 
hou  hast  not  foimd ;  doubtless  thou  shalt 

not  find,'' 


Then,  lo !  when  now  his  soul  was  sad  indeed 
And  humble,  dawn'd  on  him  with  growing 

Hght 
This  vision  of  The  Christ— a  Form  of  power, 
A  Face  of  love,  his  dreams  had  never  known ; 
And,  crowning  all  the  vague  desire  of  years. 
Which  arts,  and  nature,  and  philosophies, 
The  lore  of  every  age,  and  all  the  world 
Had  left  unanswered,  fell  upon  his  heart, 
That  voice  of  the  GK)d-Man,  "  Oomeimto  us. 
And  I  will  give  thee  comfort  that  remains. 
And  peace  that  fills,  and  joy  that  satisfies." 
And  now,  behold,  he  sits  beneath  his 

Lord 
As  one  whose  quest  is  over :  unto  whom 
The  end  has  come  like  calm  at  eventide 
After  the  restless  day ;  a  humble  soul, 
Mindful  of  all  its  past,  but  by  that  love. 
Despite    the   past   fulfilled   with    present 

peace. 
And  some  sure  hope  of  bliss  that  is  to  be. 
0  Ciihist!   OEest  of  heaven!  0  Peace 

of  God! 
0  Life  of  souls !  0  Light  in  sorrow's  depth ! 
0  Hope  in  sin's  despair !  Thou  only  Strength 
That  ever  overcomes.  Thou  only  Joy 
That  cannot  droop  or  die.  Thou  only  Love 
That  faileth  not !  0  Jesus,  God  and  Man, 
Be  ours  as  theirs,  to  pardon,  to  set  free, 
To  pity,  to  console,  to  satisfy. 
To  crown  with  love  for  ever  and  foy  ever  I 


THE    WITNESS   OF   TWO   OE   THEEE } 
OR,  THE  POWEB  OF  CONOENTRATIOX  APPLIED  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 
BT  THB  BEV.  P.  C.  POWLHB,  M.A.,  BECTOB  OP  OTJNTON,  STJFPOLK, 


SB  power  of  Circumstantial  Evidence  may  be 
aased  under  two  heads :  its  value  in  itself,  and 
I  foToe  in  Concentration. 
By  the  former  we  mean  the  value  of  all  the 
idenoe  upon  a  given  subject,  each  part  of  it 
dng  estimated  simply  upon  its  own  merits. 
By  the  latter  we  mean  that  additional  force 
lich  is  derived  from  the  concentration  of  all 
ese  parts  upon  a  single  point.   The  difference 
tween  the  two  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
Uowing  manner : — 
A  is  robbed,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  on 


the  outskirts  of  a  village.  B  is  seen,  about  the 
same  time,  going  towards  the  spot  where  the 
outrage  occurred ;  and,  upon  examination,  it  is 
found  that  his  shoes  correspond  with  the  foot- 
prints left  in  the  soft  soil.  But  B  may  only 
have  been  returning  home  from  his  work  by 
that  way ;  and  the  robber  may  have  concealed 
himself  till  he  was  past,  and  out  of  hearing. 
The  probabilities  also  are  that  any  two  shoes 
made  by  the  same  man,  and  for  feet  of  sinulai' 
size,  wUl  be  substantially  alike:  the  evidence 
therefore  against  B  amounts  to  very  little. 
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Then,  the  stolen  property  is  found  in  the 
garden  of  G.  But  the  thief  may  have  placed  it 
there  simply  for  the  purpose,  if  found,  of  divert- 
ing suspicion  from  himself;  and  therefore  the 
evidence  against  C  amounts  to  very  Httle. 

Again,  D  being  just  at  this  time  taken  up 
for  a  similar  offence,  suspicion  naturally  £dls 
upon  him  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  one  in 
question ;  and  A  having  been  introduced  into  a 
room  where  he  is  confined,  with  many  others, 
singles  him  out  as  the  person.  But  he  enters 
with  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  the  man 
he  seeks  is  there;  D  is  the  only  one  present 
who  resembles  him ;  and  it  was  dusk  when  he 
was  stopped :  the  evidence  therefore  against  D 
also  amounts  to  very  little.  In  any  one  of  these 
cases,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  enough  to  leave  a  slur 
upon  the  character. 

Such,  then,  is  the  value — or  rather  want  of 
value— of  each  separate  evidence  regarded  in 
itself;  it  is  a  mere  nothing. 

Next,  let  the  three  be  added  together,  as 
constituting  the  amount  of  evidence  obtained 
upon  the  matter  in  question,  and  it  will  repre- 
sent the  full  sum  of  its  value— three  mere 
nothings. 

But  now,  let  them  all  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  one  man :  let  D  be  the  person  seen  going 
that  way,  whose  shoes  correspond,  in  whose 
garden  ^e  property  was  found,  and  who  was 
singled  out  by  the  sufferer — the  whole  being 
concentrated  upon  one  individual,  immediately 
the  matter  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

The  accumulated  evidence— at  first  a  mere 
nothing — still  unaltered  in  any  way,  in  itself— 
at  once  attains  all  the  force  of  conviction  of 
guilt. 

What  has  thus  suddenly  multiplied  its  power? 
It  is  the  force  of  Concentration. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  force,  so 
distinct  from  the  value  of  the  evidence  in  itself? 
It  is  the  triumph  of  £act  over  improbabilities. 
Thus— 

A  man  is  accused  of  a  crime.  Supposing 
him  innocent  of  it,  there  is  still  no  improba- 
bility of  one  such  accidental  concurrence  of 
circumstances  as  may  readily  be  construed 
into  an  evidence  of  his  guilt.  But  there  is  con- 
siderable  improbability  of  a  second  such  recur- 
rence ;  and  there  is  vast  improbability  of  a 
third ;  and  almost  an  impossibility  of  a  fourth. 
At  every  successive  step,  the  force  of  the  im- 
probability increases  in  rapid  progression. 

Hence,  if  such  concurrent  circumstances  do 
ooour,  all  concentering  in  the  one  case  of  the 
aconsed — a  first — a   second — a  third — and  a 


fourth, — the  concentric  force  of  each  si 
concurrence  must  be  equivalent  to  the 
the  corresponding  improbability — incn 
the  same  rapid  progression,  triumph 
them  all,  and  effectually  establishing  1 
of  the  charge. 

Let  the  following  illustration  show  1 
accumulation  of  this  force  of  Concentr 

The  cuckoo  always  lays  her  eggs  in 
of  another  bird,  smaller  than  herself, 
have  a  fact  at  variance  with  all  our  prec 
ideas  of  the  law  of  nature — that  th* 
should  provide  for  and  nourish  its  < 
Well,  we  observe  one  of  these  birds 
bush  where  there  is  such  a  nest,  and  s< 
find  a  strange  egg  deposited  in  it. 
have  been  put  there  by  a  roguish  bo} 
a  trick  on  iiie  poor  bird ;  or  she  hersel 
is  not  uncommon,  have  laid  one  lar 
usual ;  or  the  cuckoo  may  have  dropi 
accident  while  sitting  on  a  bough  abov( 
does  it  prove?  Nothing.  It  is  a  mere 
circumstance. 

But,  soon  after,  we  observe  a  cucko* 
another  bush,  and  there  also  find  a 
egg  in  a  little  nest.  Curiosity  is 
aii^ened— not  by  the  aggr^ate  of 
trifling  incidents,  separately  considere 
their  concentration. 

Again,  before  long,  the  same  thii 
served,  and  the  result  of  the  triple  e 
tion  is  that  we  are  completely  satisfie 
have  discovered  an  exception  to  the 
law  of  nature.  The  three  circumst 
themselves,  are  nothing,  because  ead 
explained  away  as  the  first.  But  tt 
bability  that  so  simple  and  easy  a  i 
currence  of  circumstances  should  h 
thrice  repeated  in  the  same  case,  is 
that  the  mind  r^ects  the  thought  as  ii 

Thus  the  accumulation  of  concentri 
so  rapid,  that  an  incident,  sofficientl 
in  itself  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed, 
peated  a  second  time,  awakens  obiem 
when  a  third,  is  able  to  OTerthron 
cherished  impressions  of  former  j 
bring  home  conviction  to  the  mind. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  oonoentric  §om 
three  trifling  incidents,  what  most 
five,  or  ten,  or  twenty,  when  ereiy 
adds  the  power  of  its  own  Tmlue  to  ev 
and  receives  the  like  from  all  P  * 

*  May  this  not  be  ■bowa  soaewliaft  in  tl 
manner  .—Eridenoe  No.  1,  stands  by  itaclf.  1 
mWh  it  the  power  of  concentration,  and  «iii 
it  iteelf  in  return,  nuikli«  ««h  m 
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come,  in  proportion  as  the  separate 
ioes  are  weighty  in  themselTes,  the  power 
Lr  concentrated  force  will  be  increased. 
V,  this  is  the  very  principle  upon  which 
unan  evidence  is  weighed,  especially  in 
of  justice,  where  a  single  saspidous  fact 
ie  regarded,  a  second  is  viewed  as  serious 
ice,  and  a  third  is  considered  as  conclu- 
:  guilt. 

lay  happen  that  each  separate  division  of 
idence  in  a  case,  is  in  itself  a  concen- 
1  of  several  parts  in  one  point.  The  whole 
ecomes  a  coucentration  of  concentrations, 
le  force  of  all  is  incalculable. 
vaa  thus  in  the  case  of  the  murderer 
*.  The  evidences  connected  with  his  own 
ith  that  of  the  murdered  man,  and  with 
itch  and  chain,  respectively,  were  each 
oiselves  a  concentration  of  corroborative 
Hence,  the  perfect  satisfaction  iu  his 
notwithstanding  the  counterpoising  cir- 
inces,  neither  few  nor  weak,  brought 
d  by  th<)  committee  which  undertook  his 
e.  Men  felt  that  it  was  far  more  pro- 
bhat  there  should  be  error  or  collusion  in 
than  that  such  a  concentrated  weight  of 
3ny  could  be  unconnected  with  guilt. 

ing  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the 
Dunulative  power  of  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
intial  evidence,  when  regarded  in  the 
»f  concentration,  I  propose  to  bring  this 
ized  force  of  corroborative  testimony  to 
pon  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Ghris- 

um  will,  first,  be  to  adduce,  not  indeed 
*erent  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Scripture, 
gle  illustrations  of  each  kind  of  evidence ; 
en,  secondly,  apply  the  principle  of  con- 
don  to  the  whole. 

i  regard,  then,  to  Scripture  Evidences, 

id  foremost  stands — 

he  fact  that  here  is  the  Bible,  assuming 

,  Revelation  made  by  Grod  to  man — alone, 

taj  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

>iher  religions  have  fallen  before  the  first 

>f  the  wand  of  modem  science ;  just  as 

sty  form  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  tomb 

uing  tlie  ram  of  boUL  Again,  No.  3  comes  wltli  its 
B  of  eoBoentration,  and  adds  it  to  the  nombers  1  and 
oeiTes  it  in  rotom  from  either,  making  eaob  equal  to 
gain  aqnaring  the  sum  of  all;  and  so  on,  to  anj 
Henoe,  perhaps,  we  see  the  reason  of  that  rapid 
htion  of  oonoentrio  f oroe  which  all  men  feel,  bnt  few 
Moont  for.    Bnt  be  this  aa  it  maj,  the  faot  remains 


sinks  when  the  breath  of  day  is  admitted  to  the 
cofiin. 

If  the  Bible  be  not  from  God,  where  then  is 
the  book  that  is?  Some  one  there  must  be. 
God  never  made  man  an  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  being,  like  Himself,  and  left  him 
in  total  ignorance  of  his  origin,  with  no  link  to 
connect  him  with  his  Maker — ^no  thread  of 
sympathy  with  the  mighty  Mind  "in  whom  he 
lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being,"  and  whom 
he  is  made  capable  of  enjoying.  It  is  not  the 
manner  of  man  to  take  no  pleasure  in  his  off- 
springs— ^no  interest  in  his  works ;  nor  can  it  be 
of  God. 

But,  perhaps,  the  Revelation  we  want  is  to  be 
found  in  the  inspiration  of  philosophy  ?  Well, 
in  which  of  the  ever- varying  forms  that  the 
presumption  of  human  intellect  has  professed 
to  dress  it  up  in  P  Does  real  inspiration  speak 
one  thing  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow? 
Alas,  for  the  inquirer  after  heavenly  wisdom, 
if  he  be  to  grope  for  it  here ! 

And  whence  do  these  infidel  philosophers 
themselves  draw  the  little  wisdom  that  they 
publish  to  the  world  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  Bible  ? 
Else  why  should  their  discoveries  in  a  world  of 
unseen  things  be  more  sober  and  rational  than 
those  of  the  master  minds  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans?  If  philosophy  be  inspiration, 
were  they  not  equally  inspired  ?  Then  should 
we  not  have  had  inspiration  cutting  inspiration, 
and  truth  overthrowing  truth  ?  Yes,  it  is  from 
the  Bible,  or  from  the  habit  of  thought  in- 
gendered  by  the  Bible,  these  men  derive  what 
wisdom  they  possess.  And  thus  have  they  thp 
want  of  generosity  to  borrow  light  from  God*s 
own  Book  wherewith  to  set  up  an  opposition  to 
the  God  who  gave  it  them ! 

And  where,  it  may  be  asked,  was  truth  before 
these  men  arose?  Where,  in  the  barbarous 
ages  of  the  world  ?  Did  the  wise  men  amongst 
the  heathen  teach  it  ?  Did  they  teach  it  who 
told  men  to  bow  down  to  stocks  and  stones  ? 

But  perhaps  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
after  all,  mingled  with  the  rubbish  of  human 
invention.  Well,  who  is  to  gather  it  thence — 
to  sever  the  precious  from  the  vile  ?  Shall  we 
entrust  the  delicate  operation  to  the  hands  of 
men  who  can  believe  that  He,  who— for  wise 
purposes,  and  at  the  cost  of  providing  a  succes- 
sion of  prophets  through  a  period  of  thousands 
of  years— gave  to  man  a  Revelation,  was  so 
careless  of  it,  when  He  had  done  so,  that  He 
neither  provided  for  its  preservation,  nor  gave 
to  His  creatures  a  test  whereby  it  m^'ght  be 
recognized  by  them  ? 

QQ2 
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Did  God  make  man  a  being  capable  of  en- 
joying Him,  responsible  to  Him  for  His 
actions,  and  destined  to  live  for  ever  in  the 
world  to  come  ?  Then,  to  suppose  tbat,  under 
such  circumstanoes,  He  gave  him  no  revelation 
of  Himself,  nor  of  the  relatiye  duties  which  Ho 
owes  to  Him ;  nor  even  so  much  as  a  hint  on 
the  subject  of  the  Divine  standard  of  good  and 
evil,  and  how  he  must  proceed  with  respect  to 
it,  if  ho  would  secure  his  eternal  happiness— 
this  would  be  to  accuse  the  Divine  Being  of 
cruel  and  heartless  indifference. 

But  did  He  indeed  give  Him  such  a  Revela- 
lation,  and,  ha^-ing  done  so,  not  care  to  preserve 
it  pure  and  unadulterated  with  error?  To 
believe  such  a  thing  would  be  to  fancy  Him 
capable  of  first  acting  aright,  and  of  imme- 
diately after  stultifying  His  own  deed.  What- 
ever we  should  say  of  the  man  who  should 
plant  a  wood,  and  suffer  the  cattle  of  the  field 
to  break  it  down ;  or  who  should  make  a  garden, 
but  raise  no  fence  around  it ;  or  who  should 
carefully  mark  out  a  safe  path  for  the  wayfaring 
man  to  go  in,  and  purpoaly  set  up  by  its  side 
Huch  direction-posts  as  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  thoughtless  or  ill-disposed  child 
to  obliterate  them — that  we  should  l>e  virtually 
saying  of  the  Grod  of  infinite  wisdom. 

Let  it  but  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  no- 
wise a  greater  effort  of  Divine  power  to  pre- 
serve a  Revelation  than  it  was  to  give  it,  and 
common  sense  dictates  that  He  who  did  the 
one  would  do  the  other  also. 

2.  The  evidence  of  histoiy. 

This  is  so  varied  in  its  character,  as  to  render 
it  vain  to  attempt  to  give  an  illustration  of  it. 
Lot  it  suffice  to  say  that  a  learned  Jew,  in  an 
argfument  lately  held  with  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary, thus  spoke  of  it :  "  That  the  historical 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  is  strictly  true, 
no  student  of  history  dare  deny :  he  may  as 
well  deny  the  histories  of  Alexander  and 
Napoleon  the  First,  as  refuse  credence  to  the 
miracles  of  Jesus.  They  were  wrought  publicly, 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies.  On  this 
point,  no  educated  Jew  ought  to  i^aise  a  doubt."* 

3.  In  some  measure  connected  with  the  evi- 
dence of  history  is  that  of  those  writings  which 
still  exist  in  Egypt,  at  Sinai,  amongst  the  ruins 
f»f  Nineveh,  and  in  vaiious  other  places  wliich 
date  back  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Bible — 
nay,  some  of  them  from  a  time  even  before  any 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  actually  penned 
— which  describe  the  affairs  of  nations  with 
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whom  the  Israeliteg  had  a  very  oloee  and 
eventful  connexion. 

Now,  the  Bible  profeaoes  to  give  m  an 
authentic  histoiy  of  much  thftt  relates  both  to 
this  connexion,  and  also  to  the  dealings  of  those 
nations  with  others  around  them. 

If  then  this  history  were  not  true,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  but  that  these  writingi 
should  contradict  at  least  some  of  its  state- 
ments. But  they  do  not  do  so.  And  this  hd 
therefore  is  of  itself  a  powerfdl  negative  testi- 
mony to  its  faithfulness. 

But  if  they  should  be  found  to  go  further 
still,  and  actually  to  corroborate  certain  of  those 
statements,  that  hct  would  constitute  a  still 
stronger  evidence  in  fsivour  of  the  tmthfulneii 
of  the  Bible  account.  Well,  they  do.  And  thia 
positive  testimony,  when  added  to  the  negative, 
renders  the  whole  very  convincing. 

That  some  of  these  writings  should  be  little 
less  than  four  thousand  years  old ;  and  that  all 
of  them  should  have  been  lost  to  the  world  for 
more  than  two  thousand,  only  now  to  be 
brought  to  light  and  deciphered*  when  Chris- 
tians are  expecting  to  have  to  fight  the  battle 
of  the  faith  once  more,  is  surely  not  a  little 
remarkable.  Nor  is  it  less  so  that  we  owe  the 
key  to  the  greater  part  of  them  to  the  re- 
searches of  those  infidel  savans  who  disoorered 
the  Bosetta  stone. 

4.  The  evidence  derived  from  the  manner  of 
the  commencement  and  progress  of  Ghns- 
tianity. 

Humanly  speaking,  its  beginning  was  the 
feeblest  that  could  be  oonceiyed.  What  wight 
have  been  anticipated  of  a  religion  crmanslhig 
from  a  crucified  malefactor?  What  incon- 
gruity !  what  hopelessness ! 

And  when  committed  by  its  Author  into  the 
hands  of  His  successors,  who  were  they  ?  A 
few  poor  and  illiterate  men !  And  what  was 
the  work  with  which  they  were  oommissioned? 
To  go  forth  and  confront  the  greatest  powor  the 
world  had  ever  seen — ^the  highest  state  of  philo- 
sophical learning  that  had  as  jet  been  attained, 
and  the  most  elaborately  organized  rdigioaa 
systems— all  intimately  interwoven  into  a  whole 
of  irresistible  power,  and  bent  upon  extirmi- 
nating  the  infant  &ith  by  torture  and  death. 
They  were  to  revolutionize  all  these.  Thej 
were  to  cast  the  tree  of  life  into  this  mighty 
well-spi*ing  of  human  passions,  and  heal  the 
waters. 

To  what  an  extent  their  doctrine  has  dose 
this— hpw  far,  "  out  of  weakness,  it  has  been 
made  strong,"  let  the  worid  itself  witness. 
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5.  The  fact  tihat  Christianitj  has  stood  tho 
attacks  of  eighteen  centuries  nnmoved. 

Jews  and  (Gentiles,  professed  friends  and 
bitter  enemies,  have  alike  assailed  it  with  un- 
oeasdng  animositj ;  but,  as  yet,  only  to  prove 
the  more  the  tmth  of  the  promise  concerning 
it :  "  No  weapon  formed  against  thee  shall 
pxtMfper"  (Isaiah  liv.  17). 

6.  The  fact  that  every  other  religion  that 
has  interwoven  with  itself  any  allusion  to 
Science  has  £Edlen  before  the  advance  of  philo- 
•opbical  investigation,  while  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  has  rather  been  strengthened  by  it. 

It  is  tme  that  there  is  now  a  cry  of  exulta- 
tion from  certain  scientific  men,  as  though  the 
master  hand  that  had  so  long  held  them  in 
check  was  at  last  smitten.  We  grant  that 
science  cannot  err,  nor  the  facts  that  are 
cUarly  elicited  by  it.  But  may  not  the  wisdom 
of  man  be  at&ult  in  the  reading  of  science, 
and  in  the  application  of  the  £Eu;ts  she  presents 
him  withP 

And  while  we  see  that  every  other  religion 
that  has  dabbled  in  science  has  succumbed,  the 
moment  it  has  been  tested  by  it,  while  Christi- 
anity has  stood  the  ordeal  uninjured,  are  we 
not  bonnd  to  believe  that  there  is  a  mighty 
difference  between  them ;  and  that  He  who  es- 
tablished the  laws  upon  which  science  is  based, 
Tfimself  wrote  the  Bible  in  harmony  with 
them? 

Had  it  indeed  sprung  from  an  age  when 
knowledge  had  made  great  advances,  there 
would  be  less  marvel  in  its  stability.  But  that 
it  should  have  had  its  orig^  in  times  marked 
by  the  most  erroneous  notions  on  every  scientific 
mh^ectt  and  yet  hitherto  never  have  been  proved 
to  have  committed  itself  when  alluding  to 
science,  is  surely  a  very  marked  indication  of 
Divine  origin.* 

If  some  men  Indeed  choose  to  imagine  that 
th^  have  caught  the  Bible  tripping,  would  it 
not  be  well  for  them  first  to  ask  themselves 
whether  they  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  their 
view  of  science  that  is  at  fault ;  and  whether  it 
be  not  possible  that  their  theories  may  be  swept 
away  bng  before  they  have  attained  to  the 
venerable  age  of  the  Book  they  despise,  only 

*  Joihoa  indeed  (Joshaa  x.  12)  oommftaded  the  ran  to 
■taad  still,  and  the  Scripture  declArcs  that  it  did  so.  But 
the  ol^J«et  waa  simply  to  assert  that  the  ran  was  seen  above 
the  horison  for  a  doable  spaoe  of  time.  And  had  he  spoken 
with  ■dentifleaoonraqy,  his  readers  wonld  not  have  under- 
stood this.  He  therefore  wrote  according  to  their  ideas. 
There  is  aU  possible  dilTerenco  between  the  dogmatic  asser* 
tiesia  made  hy  other  religions  respecting  science  and  tho 
inddontfll  hm  made  hj  Soriptore  of  the  popular  delusions  of 
thedaj. 


to  give  way  to  others  hotter  digested,  and  more 
in  harmony  with  Scripture  P 

Surely  such  treatment  of  this  aged  bene- 
fetctor  of  mankind  is  like  the  man  who  should 
at  once  believe  the  friend  of  half  a  centuiy  to 
be  a  villain,  upon  the  authority  of  an  acquaint- 
ance made  in  a  railway  carriage ;  or  of  tho 
student  who  should  stamp  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
with  the  epithet  of  "  mere  pretender,"  because 
he,  and  a  few  others  like  himself,  had  invented 
another  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

7.  A  comparison  between  the  books  of  the 
Bible  and  any  other  religious  writings  ema- 
nating from  about  the  same  period  respectively. 

The  superiority  of  the  former  is  marked  in 
every  way :  in  their  grandeur  and  sublimity  of 
thought,  their  loftiness  of  style,  their  great 
general  principles,  and  their  holiness  and 
spirituality.  The  very  fact  that  converts  are 
being  yearly  made  by  thousands  from  the 
votaries  of  other  creeds  to  Christianity,  while 
nowhere  does  the  reverse  take  place,  is  in  itself 
an  act  of  homage  paid  by  the  mind  of  the 
world  to  this  blessed  Book. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  fact  of  a  Book  having 
its  origin  partly  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the 
world,  still  retaining  the  respect  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  its  most  enlightened  period, 
while  all  its  contemporaries  have  met  their 
contempt  on  account  of  their  gprossness,  sen- 
suality, and  puerility.  Whence,  then,  this 
religion  of  which  it  treats  ?  Was  it  of  men  P 
Why,  then,  not  as  gross,  and  sensual,  and 
puerile  as  they  P 

But  it  may  be  said,  have  not  men  of  mighty 
minds  arisen  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  who,  like 
Homer,  and  Confucius,  and  Roger  Bacon,  have 
been  before  their  times?  and  might  not  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  have  originated  with  one 
of  these P  True,  there  have  been  such;  but 
Scripture  is  far  in  advance  even  of  them. 
Besides,  those  very  religions  that  have  faUen 
before  the  advance  of  Bible  truth  were  devised, 
and  reformed,  and  touched  and  re-touched  by 
such  men,  and  yet  could  not  stand  before  it. 

But  even  if  there  had  been  one  mind  equal 
to  the  task,  the  Bible  was  not  written  by  one 
alone,  but  by  some  three  dozen  of  different 
pens.  Is  it  credible  that  so  many  men,  of 
such  superiority  to  their  times,  should  have 
arisen,  at  periods  ranging  over  some  1500 
years — each  just  at  the  point  when  ho  was 
needed,  to  take  up  the  Bible  history,  and  add 
to  it  a  fresh  book  ?  Or  if  they  had,  is  it 
within   the  bounds  of  probability  that  they 
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should  all  bare  mn  so  completely  in  the  same 
groove  as  to  produce  a  whole  of  such  deep 
harmoDj  of  thought  and  purpose ;  all  springiug 
too  from  a  single  nation,  bj  no  means  pre- 
eminent for  its  literature ;  and  all  content  to 
devote  their  powers  to  the  secondary  object  of 
strengtheniDg  a  false  faith  set  up  by  others, 
rather  than  to  immortalize  themselves  by  pro- 
mulf^atiug  a  religion  of  their  own? 

Above  all,  if  there  really  were  so  much  of 
lofty  thought,  of  heavenly  purpose,  and  of 
spirituality  of  heart  in  uninspired  human 
nature,  how  comes  it  that  the  whole  should  be 
found  enlisted  in  the  concoction  of  a  single 
false  religion  ?-— for  if  the  Bible  be  not  true,  the 
system  it  promulgates  is  the  most  gigantic  lie, 
the  most  marvellously  inconsistent  and  yet  suc- 
esfiful  imposture  ever  palmed  upon  credulity. 

8.  The  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  were  watched  over  by 
the  Jews,  who  not  only  counted  the  number  of 
books  belonging  to  them,  but  the  words  and 
the  letters  in  each,  that  no  one  might  add  to  or 
take  from  them. 

9.  The  analogy  or  likeness  between  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  on  the  other,  forms  a  strong  ground 
for  supposing  that  they  all  emanated  from  the 
same  mind.* 

Let  us  take  a  single  example  of  what  we 
mean  :  the  diversity  in  unity  that  runs  through 
them  all. 

In  vegetable  life,  one  grand  principle  is 
discernible ;  but  the  differences  of  form,  colour, 
and  properties  are  endless.  Even  the  seed 
from  the  same  tree  will  produce  plants  not 
perfectly  resembling  each  other. 

It  is  the  same  with  animal  life :  the  varieties 
are  innumerable.  Even  the  individuals  of  the 
same  genus  are  subdivided  into  numerous 
species;  while  the  members  of  the  species 
themselves  differ  in  disposition  and  appear- 
ance. No  two  sheep  ^n  a  flock  entirely  resemble 
each  other  in  countenance. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  human  family.  It 
would  be  superfluous  were  we  to  attempt  to 
describ*"  *he  endless  varieties  of  form,  of  feature, 
and  of  colour  which  under  one  common  exte- 
rior distinguish  man  from  man,  and  race  from 
n  %.  "VVe  will  therefore  go  on  at  once  to 
observe  that,  in  the  government  of  societies 
and  bodies  of  men,  there  are  certain  laws  of 
■ooiiil  and  political  economy  that  are  of  uni- 
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versal  adaptation.  But  these  are  ever  under- 
going  modiflcation  under  the  influence  of 
varying  circumstances. 

Then  as  to  the  providential  oontrol  of  humaB 
affairs.  One  man  is  bom  into  the  world  with 
a  vigorous  constitution,  another  ia  sickly  from 
his  cradle ;  one  is  blessed  with  every  mentsl 
endowment,  another  is  weaJc  in  intellect,  and 
infli-m  in  purpose ;  one  is  favoured  with  \d^j 
and  noble  moral  qualities,  another  is  left  the 
victim  of  the  passions  of  the  lowest  savage; 
one  has  a  tendency  to  acquisition,  another  to 
lavisbness ;  one  succeeds  in  everything  he  pats 
his  hand  to,  another  succeeds  in  nothing ;  one 
is  bom  and  nurtured  in  a  oellar  amongst 
thieves  and  fallen  women,  another  in  the 
domestic  circle  of  the  pure  and  pioua. 

Nor  does  the  history  of  nations  form  any  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  The  onward  progress  of 
some  is  such  that  nothing  is  able  to  withstand 
it ;  while  such  is  the  decadence  of  others,  tbafc 
no  earthly  power  can  uphold  them.  The  light 
of  civilization  and  religion  has  been  made  to 
march  steadily  onward  toward  the  west,  while 
the  east  has  been  forsaken :  they  have  blessed 
the  white  man,  and  left  the  blaok  in  darkness. 

Now,  then,  let  us  turn  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  and  we  shall  find  the  same  great  prin- 
ciple of  diversity  in  union  throughout.  It  tdlf 
us  that  in  the  family  of  our  first  parents  them- 
selves there  was  a  Cain  and  an  Abel — that 
Noah's  children  were  divided  into  good  and  bad 
— that  Abraham  begat  an  Ishmael  and  an 
Isaac — that  Isaac  had  an  Esau  and  a  Jacob— 
and  that  Jacob  mourned  over  ten  of  the  twelve 
sons  whom  God  had  given  him. 

TheA  the  Jewish  nation  afforded  an  instance 
of  a  people  chosen  out  of  the  world  as  the  re- 
cipients of  peculiar  spintual  advantages,  while 
the  Levites  were  selected  from  amongst  tbem 
for  higher  privileges  still,  and  the  priests  from 
among  theui  for  the  highest  of  all. 

And  thus  it  is  with  Christianity  itself.  Iti 
first  converts  were  specially  called  by  an  act  of 
Divine  favour ;  the  opportunity  of  benefitini; 
by  it  has  ever  been  limited  to  those  who  maj 
have  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  it  pnached, 
while  those  only  to  whom  is  given  the  hesuing 
ear  and  the  understanding  heart  really  profit 
by  what  they  hear.  At  the  present  day,  after 
the  lapse  of  1800  years,  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  has  never  even  so  much  as  heard  that 
'*  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  all  who  believe  in  Him 
should  not  pensh,  but  have  everlasting  Hfe." 

Even  in  a  Christian  ooimtry  like  cor  own, 
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how  Tarioua  are  the  degrees  of  opportunity  or 
hindrance  arising  from  education  and  circum- 
stances, from  natural  disposition  predisposing 
to  acceptance  or  rejection,  and  from  opportunity 
of  hearing  or  the  reverse. 

Sach  is  the  analogy  hetween  the  things  of 
Nature  and  of  Grace.  And  thus  it  faUs  out 
that  the  very  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of 
the  priyileges  of  religion,  which  have  thrown  a 
doubt  on  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible  itself, 
become  a  powerful  argument  for  its  truth, 
when  they  are  shown  to  be  in  strict  harmony 
with  that  Tery  Nature,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  of  Divine  origin.  For  if  we  believe  in  a 
God  of  Nature,  who  established  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  goTcmed,  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
we  should  attribute  that  religion  to  Him,  which 
is  based  upon  the  same  laws,  and  marked  by 
such  analogy  of  purpose  and  administration. 

And  if  any  take  exception  to  the  Bible 
because  it  assumes  to  be  based  upon  the  general 
principle  of  love,  while  in  the  administration 
of  that  principle  the  diversity  is  so  great  that 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discern  its  traces, 
they  should  remember  that  this  very  difficulty 
only  serves  to  strengthen  the  analogy  of  which 
we  speak.  For  while  in  Nature  also  a  general 
purpose  of  benevolence  is  distinctly  discernible, 
the  modifications  of  human  happiness  are  so 
great,  that  the  faint  vestiges  of  that  purpose 
are  often  scarcely  to  be  seen.  In  either  case, 
faith  in  the  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Great  Ruler 
of  the  universe  is  needful  to  enable  us  to 
believe  that  all  this  is  really  working  for  the 
general  good,  and  to  await  with  patience  the 
grand  development,  in  full  assurance  that  we 
shall  then  confess  that  "He  doeth  all  things 
well." 

10.  Somewhat  akin  to  the  argument  from 
analogy  is  that  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  reHgion  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  one  that 
baa  ever  worked  well  in  conjunction  with  human 
nature. 

This  is  no  slight  evidence  in  fisivour  of  the 
presumption  that  it  comes  from  the  God  of 
Nature.  It  is  something  like  the  machine 
issued  from   the   manufactory  being  accom- 


panied by  the  maker's  own  directions  for  its 
management. 

All  other  systems  devised  by  man  for  the 
promotion  of  social  order— as  those  which 
sprang  up  together  with  the  French  Revolution, 
or  were  set  on  foot  by  Owen  of  Lanark  and  St. 
Simon— have  utterly  failed  for  want  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  nature  upon  which  they  were 
designed  to  act ;  their  authors  had  not  the  clear 
and  commanding  grasp  of  the  infinite  varieties 
of  human  passion,  disposition,  and  circum- 
stance that  was  necessary,  before  they  could 
make  them  so  nicely  balance  and  counteract 
each  other  as  that  they  could  weave^out  of 
them  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  bears  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  a  mind  that  is  master  of  the  difficulty. 

Other  systems  always  play  upon  some  one 
passion  of  the  human  heart.  Roman  Catho* 
lidsm  roalces  men  persecutors;  Mahomedanism, 
sensualists;  Brahminism,  mystics.  And  the 
more  they  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  the  more 
the  passion  is  intensified. 

The  tendency  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  subdue  every  passion  in 
the  breasts  of  men,  and  make  them  nothing 
but  saints.  The  following  striking  confession 
was  once  made  to  the  writer  by  an  infidel,  upon 
whom  he  was  pressing  the  arg^ument  drawn 
from  the  holiness  of  Christianity :  "  No  doubt, 
sir,  if  we  were  all  true  Christians,  we  should  be 
a  world  of  angels."  What  an  admission !  Could 
it  have  been  made  in  fiivour  of  any  system  that 
ever  has  or  could  have  been  devised  by  man  P 

But  the  triumph  of  the  Bible  over  every 
other  system  is  that  it  brings  into  perfect 
harmony  man's  best  interests  in  each  of  the 
two  worlds  to  which  he  belongs,  and  fits  him 
alike  to  take  his  place  in  the  purest  sode^ 
that  can  be  attained  to  here,  and  the  holiest 
atmosphere  that  can  be  conceived  above.  It 
covers  every  emergency  for  earth  or  heaven. 
If  other  systems  be  right,  the  Bible  has  done 
men  no  harm  in  leading  them  further  than 
they;  if  the  Bible  be  right,  they  have  done 
infinite  harm,  by  not  leading  them  far  enough. 
[To  he  continued.) 


The  Houb  of  Solitude.— One  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  princely  English  thinkers  of 
our  age,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  has  said, 
"  An  hour  of  solitude  in  sincere  and  earnest 
prayer,  or  the  conflict  with  and  conquest  over 


a  sinful  passion  or  subtle  bosom  sin,  will 
teach  us  more  of  thought,  will  more  effectually 
awaken  the  faculty,  and  form  the  habit  of 
reflection,  than  a  year's  study  in  the  schools 
without  them." 
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Chapter  XXVL 

after  a  decade. 

"  Thou  wast  not  born  that  earth  should  ho 
A  portion  fondly  sought." 

Tail  Gerhard. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  wedding  at 
Bi*ackington ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Redfem,  the 
wealthy  manufacturer,  remembers  with  daily- 
increasing  dissatisfaction,  that  his  pleasant  son- 
in-law  was  not  on  so  high  a  round  of  the  social 
ladder  as  the  husband  of  his  favourite  daughter 
should  have  been.  The  old  man — for  he  had 
aged  considerably,  although  he  believed  himself 
as  young  as  ever — ^would  often  mutter,  "  Ten 
years  married,  and  a  family  about  him,  and  no 
more  than  three  himdred  and  fifty  a  year  I " 

Now,  these  ten  years  had  been  prolific  of 
many  changes  amongst  our  acquaintances. 

Widow  Redfem  died  soon  after  leaving 
Three-Lane  Farm,  Handyford.  The  liberality 
of  her  brother-in-law,  we  should  have  said,  had 
taken  the  shape  of  an  annuity  of  twenty-five 
pounds  per  annum. 

Then  Margaret  had  come  into  possession  of 
her  share  of  the  family  property.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  very  small  sum;  but  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stapleton  had  brought  up  many  sons  and 
daughters,  and  their  farm  had  been  compara- 
tively small,  so  that  the  wonder  was  that  they 
were  able  to  leave  anything  behind  them. 

Our  Mend  Thomas  was  still  in  London,  ful- 
filling with  becoming  assiduity  his  duties  as 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Benefit  of  Mankind,  so  kindly  provided  for 
him  by  Mr.  Castleair,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
uncle. 

On  the  whole,  Redfem  had  found  these  ten 
years  the  happiest  of  his  life.  His  income  was 
not  largo,  but  then  his  office  was  comparatively 
a  sinecure,  and  he  did  not  love  work.  But 
besides  this,  by  the  happy  invention  of  omni- 
buses— then  but  recently  introduced  into  the 
streets  of  London — he  was  able  to  live  a  mile 
or  two  out  of  town.  He  had  comfortable  apart- 
ments, which  he  did  not  leave  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  to  which  he  did  return  very  early 
in  the  afternoon,  to  spend  a  quiet  evening  in- 
doors, or  to  take  a  pleasant  walk  along  the 
•emi-nind  lanei  of  Kentish  Town  with  Mar- 
gwot    This  mm  a  phaae  of  life  not  to  be  de- 


spised. It  was  not  what  he  had  marked  oat  for 
himself,  but  it  was  a  great  improTement  upon 
his  earlier  married  life. 

To  Margaret  especially  these  were  pleasant 
days.  To  be  sure,  no  child  replaced  her  long- 
lost  Herbert ;  but  this  perhaps  made  husband 
and  wife  more  to  each  other  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  And  then,  also,  the  constant 
pleadings  of  the  wife  had  not  been  without  a 
good  effect  on  the  husband.  His  attendance  at 
the  house  of  Grod,  at  first  only  oocacaonal,  had 
by  slow  degrees  become  more  oonstant,  and  he 
had  evidently  begun  to  take  some  little  interest 
in  what  he  heard. 

The  few  friends,  too,  with  whom  Margaret 
surrounded  herself,  were  of  the  right  stamp  to 
influence  Redfem  for  good.  Amongst  these 
we  may  name  his  early  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Janson  and  Ellen  Groves— Ellen  Groves,  now, 
no  longer. 

This  improvement  upon  former  times,  slight 
as  it  no  doubt  was,  had  not  taken  place  at  all 
too  soon.  Redfem  was  again  about  to  endure 
the  anxiety  of  former  years,  and  to  realize  the 
trath  only  too  vividly,  as  it  seemed  to  him— 

"  Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see." 

He  had  begun  to  notice  that  things  did  not 
go  on  quite  so  smoothly  and  quietly  as  usual  at 
Addison  Chambers.  It  was  not  that  the  so- 
ciety was  doing  more  work  than  nsoal,  hot 
several  members  of  the  oommittee  (quite 
strangers  to  Redfem,  except  for  their  presence 
very  occasionally  in  the  committee-room,  and 
at  the  g-TiTiTial  meeting  of  the  society)  were 
almost  daily  finding  their  way  up  the  dingy 
staircase,  asking  for  "  Mr.  Redfem,"  and  then 
annoying  him,  as  the  Secretary,  with  questiooB 
which  he  could  not  clearly  comprdiend. 

One  morning,  Mr.  Smith,  a  leading  com- 
mittee-man, who  had  been  more  frequent  than 
the  rest  in  his  recent  calls  at  the  office,  tanied 
to  Redfem,  and  said^ 

"  Mr.  Redfem,  I  have  been  adding  up  the 
two  sides  of  this  book,"  pointing  to  an  imposing- 
looking  ledger  poeted-up  in  a  beautiful  hand— 
for  Thomas  was  a  splendid  penman*—"  and  I 
cannot  make  the  balance  agree  with  the  balance 
at  the  bankcra ;  but  perhaps  you  will  be  able 
to  explain  it.  The  accounts  ought  to  have 
been  examined  by  a  oomptimi  auditor.'' 
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At  ihifl  quesUon  the  Secretary  felt  in  a  state 
of  gretiJb  ooaifasion.  He  knew  tlmt  the  Travel- 
ling  Secretary  would  be  able  to  clear  up  every 
little  difficulty ;  bat  he  himself  could  not.  The 
truth  was  that  Gastleair  (a  good-natured  fellow 
and  a  thorough  man  of  business),  seeing  his 
relatiTe*8  ayersion  to  labour,  had  undertaken 
for  several  years  past  to  write  out  the  annual 
balance-sheet  for  Redfem,  leaving  him  the 
simple  task  of  copying  the  figures  correctly 
into  the  society^s  books,  and  passing  the  matter 
off  with  the  invariable  remark,  "  It's  aU  right; 
yon  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  verify  it ;  only 
be  careful  in  copying."  No  wonder,  then,  that 
on  hearing  Mr.  Smith's  question  the  secretary 
looked  as  a  secretary  should  not  look,  and  that 
Mr.  Smith  shook  his  head  with  more  than  a 
doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  secretary  him- 
self. 

Now,  it  was  not  a  consciousness  of  want  of 
honesty  that  gave  to  the  features  of  Bedfem 
their  troubled  look,  but  simply  the  feeling  that 
he  dare  not  explain  to  his  questioner  why  he 
could  not  unravel  the  accounts.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  Gastleair  could  make  everything 
quite  plain,  and  he  resolved,  when  Mr.  Smith 
left,  to  look  a  little  into  things  himself,  feeling 
quite  sure  that  that  gentleman  was  a  trifle  less 
clear-headed  than  he  might  have  been. 

He  was  thus  engaged  when  the  unexpected 
but  well-known  footsteps  of  the  Travelling 
Secretary  arrested  his  attention.  Gastleair 
entered  the  room,  but  his  countenance  was  so 
unlike  his  ordinary  self  that  his  sudden  appear- 
ance only  added  to  the  perturbation  of  Bedfem. 
Without  a  word,  Gastleair  beckoned  him  into 
his  private  office,  and  cautiously  closed  the 
door.  Then,  with  averted  eyes  and  stammer- 
ing lips,  he  disclosed  much  that  up  to  this  time 
had  been  known  to  himself  only. 

"Bedfem,  I  don't  know  whether  you  and 
yoor  wife  will  ever  forgive  me,  but  I  shall, 
I  ter,  bring  you  both  to  ruin  and  dis* 
grace:  Alice  will  be  overwhelmed  when  she 
oomes  to  know  it.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  live 
beyond  my  real  income.  My  wife,  too— you 
know  how  she  was  brought  up — ^has  been  living 
expensively,  and  I  have  not  had  the  courage  to 
check  her.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  borrow  the  funds  of  the  society  ; 
and  one  ci  the  committee — ^I  had  better  not  tell 
you  his  name  at  present — ^has  found  it  all  out." 

"  But  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  P"  asked 
Bedfem,  in  astonishment. 

"  Oh|  perhaps  it  will  all  come  right ;  I  only 


borrowed  the  cash,  you  see,  and  if  I  can  get  my 
governor  to  do  what  is  necessary,  there  will  be 
no  great  harm  done " 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  interposed  Bedfem, 
again ;  "  but  how  do  you  think  it  will  affect 
meP" 

"Well,"  replied  Gastleair,  "you  know  I 
introduced  you  here — and— I'm  afraid — from 
what  I've  heard — ^that  some  of  the  committee 
will  want  to  put  a  stranger  in  your  place  ;  but 
I'll  make  it  plain  to  them  that  you  are  innocent 
in  the  matter:  and  we  must  hope  for  the  best." 

And  bad  the  best  was.  Gastleair  was  dis- 
missed, his  £either,  after  much  persuasion, 
making  good  the  deficiency.  And  Bedfem  was 
requested  to  resign. 

"There  is  nothing  against  you,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  "  at  least  nothing  is  proved  against  you; 
but  we  must  put  the  society  on  a  new  footing." 

And  so  Bedfem  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Addi- 
son Ghambera,  not  without  some  regret  that  he 
had  foolishly  neglected  his  proper  duty  in 
regard  to  the  society's  balance-sheets,  year  by 
year. 

Chapter  XXVII. 

LOSSES  AND  GAINS. 

"  In  life  we  have  been  long  together. 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 
Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear. 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear." 

Mrs.  Barbavld. 

Op  all  who  were  affected  by  the  untoward 
circumstances  connected  with  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Benefit  of  Mankind,  the  once 
thoughtless  Alice  suffered  most.  Poverty  in 
any  shape,  for  herself  and  her  three  children, 
was  more  than  she  had  bargained  for.  At  such 
a  juncture,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  seek 
assistance  from  her  father.  And  she  did  crave 
his  help  in  a  pathetic  letter,  which  ought  to 
have  touched  even  his  heart.  But  he  had  never 
quite  forgiven  her  for  connecting  herself  with 
such  an  unstable  man  as  Gastleair,  and  now — 
although  ill-gotten  riches  had  increased  with 
age — ^he  was  determined  that  both  daughter 
and  son-in-law  should,  at  least  for  a  time,  feel 
the  weight  of  his  displeasure. 

The  delinquencies  of  Gastleair  also  involved, 
as  he  had  anticipated,  the  dismissal  of  Bedfem 
f om  his  post  as  secretary.  The  downfidl  of  one 
who  is  guilty,  generally  entails  serious  oonse* 
quences  upon  others.  Thus  the  bankruptcy  of 
a  large  firm  brings  ruin  upon  smaller  houses, 
whose  very  existence  depended  upon  the  stability 
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of  the  establisbment,  which  all  trosted  unhesi- 
tatingly. It  cannot  be  otherwise  in  a  state  of 
moral  probation,  in  which  the  position  we 
occupy  is  the  index  of  our  responsibility.  And, 
indeed,  both  as  a  restraining  and  stimulating 
motive,  the  reflection  that  no  man  can  *'  live  to 
himself  alone,"  exercises  the  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  society  at  largo,  however  severely 
individuals  may  sutfer  when  that  motive  is  set 
aside  and  ignored,  and  selfishness — sometimes 
called  self-interest,  the  "  care  of  number  one/' 
— becomes  the  mis-guicting  principle  of  action. 

Redfem,  as  well  as  Alice,  might  have  in- 
dulged in  expectations  of  help  from  the  Brack- 
ington  manuf ac turer.  He  knew  he  had  a  heavy 
claim  upon  him,  although  he  possessed  no  legal 
evidence  which  would  enable  him  to  urge  it  as 
a  claim,  whilst  his  uncle  was  disposed  to  resist 
it. 

But  his  experience  of  his  uncle's  disposition 
during  the  last  ten  years,  made  him  hopeless  of 
assistance  to  any  extent  from  this  source.  He 
had  been  kept  quiet  all  this  time  by  small  sums 
and  fair  promises,  finding  himself,  like  his  father 
before  him,  utterly  incompetent  to  cope  with 
his  subtle  and  sharp -sighted  relative. 

He  wrote,  however,  in  urgent  terms,  and 
hoped  to  receive,  at  least,  a  somewhat  larger 
remittance.  Post  followed  post,  but  nothing 
arrived. 

At  length  one  morning,  after  a  fresh  discus- 
sion with  Margaret,  about  ways  and  means, 
Thomas,  with  a  little  of  his  former  impatience, 
exclaimed, — 

"  Well,  something  must  be  done." 

He  did  not  suggest  what  that  something  was, 
but  Margaret  had  been  thinking  of  an  old 
friend  who  might  possibly  counsel  and  advise 
them,  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  under  their 
present  circumstances. 

She  would  go  and  see  Mrs.  CoUins,  formerly 
known  to  our  readers  as  Ellen  Groves.  She  had 
never  lost  sight  of  her,  and  the  acquaintance 
had  been  mutually  agreeable. 

The  very  next  morning  found  her  seated  in 
Mrs.  Collinses  drawing-room. 

"  But  Mrs.  Redfem,"  said  Ellen,  "  your  hus- 
band has  surely  some  introductions  that  will 
be  available  at  such  a  crisis." 

"  Indeed,  he  has  not,"  replied  Margaret, 
"owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
has  left  the  society,  he  has  no  recommendation 
whatever  from  them ;  and  you  see  he  is  now 
middle-aged,  and  far  less  energetic  than  when 
you  first  knew  us." 

There   was   a  paos^    during   which   both 


thought  of  the  past  and  the  future.  EUa 
reminiscences  carried  her  back  to  the  day 
her  introduction  to  theRedfems,  at  their  litt 
house  in  Catherine  Street.  Since  those  da; 
of  adversity  and  trial,  her  lot  in  life  had  indo 
become  a  happy  one.  Her  husband,  ^ 
WiUiam  Jermyn  Collins,  was  a  Christian  ai 
a  gentleman  both  in  and  out  of  bosinesB 
abroad  and  at  home ;  so  that  in  him  she  h 
found  a  true  help -meet. 

At  length  she  looked  up  and  said, "  Do  j 
think,  Mrs.  Redfem,  if  the  railway  oompa 
would  entertain  an  application  through  i 
husband,  that  Mr.  Redfern  would  be  willing 
accept  any  suitable  post?  It  would  prohablj 
but  a  temporary  engagement ;  but  if  you  cai 
in  for  your  uncie*s  property  soon,  which  y 
seem  to  have  some  reason  to  expect,  that  woo 
not  matter." 

Margaret's  reply  to  this  kind  offer  waa 
hearty  "  Thank  you— you  are  very  kind;"  ai 
they  parted  with  the  understanding  th 
Redfern  was  to  call  upon  Mr.  Collins  at  li 
office  the  next  day.  The  two  wives  havii 
done  all  that  lay  in  their  power,  the  two  hu 
bands  must  do  the  rest. 

Redfem's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Collins  vi 
comparatively  slight;  but  from  all  he  In 
heard  he  had  formed  a  high  opinion  both  ( 
his  character  and  business  qualifications.  I 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  London  an 

Railway   Company,  nnd   exerdu 

supreme  control  over  their  goods  traffic  to  ai 
from  the  metropolis.  A  man  less  urbane  th 
Mr.  Collins  would  have  found  the  post  1 
occupied  a  very  arduous  one;  for  there wi 
invariably,  so  much  to  be  done  in  a  limiii 
space  of  time,  that  unless  the  wheels  of  tl 
great  concern  were  constantly  lubricated  wil 
the  oil  of  gentleness,  coolness,  and  dectnoa, 
dead  lock  would  soon  have  been  brought  aboa 

When  Redfem  reached  the  office  next  man 
ing,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  CoUins,  he  was  toi 
that  it  was  at  present  too  early  for  that  gentii 
man  to  see  him.  Some  two  or  three  hundic 
letters  had  yet  to  be  distributed  to  their  propi 
quarters  before  he  would  be  at  Liberty. 

Redfem  had  an  opportunity  of  watdtiil 
through  a  glass  door,  the  movements  of  tbi 
man  who  had  the  power  to  befiriend  hint  Bi 
noted  the  rapidity  and  precision  with  whkk^ 
dealt  with  the  business  papers  before  him,  IM 
gave  directions  to  the  clerks  and  others  reipi^ 
ing  work  to  be  done.  There  was  no  qa«W* 
ing  the  ability  and  value  of  mch  a  managers 
the  goods'  traffic  on  this  importaiit  lisA-  ^ 
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b  he  was  about  to  be  introduced  to  a 

nind. 

igth  he  obtained  an  interview. 

)nld  oblige  jou  if  I  could/'  said  Mr. 

"  especially  since  I  know  my  wife  is 
dous  to  aid  jou:  but  you  see,  Mr. 
,  how  the  matter  stands — the  directors 
•mpany  use  their  influence  in  order  to 
be  best  places  for  their  friends  and 
horn  they  wish  to  serve.  I  could  help 
ae  of  the  inferior  posts,  if  you  would 
[g  to  make  a  beg^inning  with  us,  and 

advancement  to  the  future." 

beginning  Redfem  did  make.  It  was 
ry  comfortable  start  at  his  time  of  life, 
etter,  perhaps,  than  having  to  tramp 
e  lonely  streets  all  night,  like  a  police- 
better  perhaps  than  having  to  get 
the  weary  time  waiting  for  a  fare  like 
3abman  :  but  whatever  may  be  said  in 
of  comparison,  it  was  certainly  a  try- 
ge.  Redfern's  daily  duties,  paradoxical 
Y  sound,  had  to  be  performed  cU  night. 
[lis  business  to  superintend  gangs  of 
porters  as  they  moved  about  heavy 
ad  flUed  railway  tracks  ready  for  a 
a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
ir  story  must  not  linger;  and  all  that 

said  is,  that  Redfem  after  some 
exchanged  his  post  in  the  night  office, 
iilar  one  in  the  company's  day  office, 
g  gradually  for  the  next  few  years  the 
promotion  he  had  been  led  to  expect. 
jret  during  this  period  had  suffered 
ally  from  pleurisy,  but  she  recovered 
:h  attack,  and  so  the  anxiety  passed 
3ut  the  progress  of  time  had  made 
riouB  inroads  upon  the  failing  health 
Richard  Redfem.    Slowly  but  surely 

for   some  time    been    nearing   that 

from  whence  no  traveller  returns." 
lis  death  had  so  far  been  anticipated, 
ifem  was  scarcely  surprised  at  receiv- 
lay  a  hasty  summons  from  his  cousin, 
sdfern,  urging  his  immediate  atten- 
her  father's  bed-side, 
ommons  was,  of  course,  obeyed.    The 

had  scarcely  time  to  say, "  Nephew,  I 
g — I  have  not  forgotten  you,"  before 
hed  his  last. 

meral  over,  and  the  will  read,  Redfei*n 
imself  the  actual  possessor  of  several 
I  pounds.  Some  of  this  money,  the 
^tees  regarded  as  unjustly  kept  from 
es.  Of  course  they  were  not  in  the 
They  would  have  thought  differently 


if  they  could  have  listened  to  a  confidential 
communication  which  Emma  Redfem  made 
to  her  cousin  before  he  left. 

"  My  poor  father,"  she  said,  "  told  me  to  tell 
you  all  about  it  when  he  should  be  no  more. 
He  hoped  that  by  making  the  only  restitution 
in  his  power  he  might  die  more  at  ease.  The 
money  left  you  is  all — and  more  than  all — 
your  father  should  have  had  in  his  lifetime : 
and  to  the  principal  you  will  find  a  liberal 
interest  has  been  added.  The  packet  I  now 
hand  you  contains  the  exact  figures,  just  as 
your  uncle  completed  them  in  his  private 
ledger,  before  his  last  illness  came  on." 

When  Redfem  began  to  feel  satisfied  that 
the  legacy  was  not  a  fortune  left  him  in  a 
dream,  but  an  actual  tangible  reality,  he  had 
to  consider  how  he  might  best  employ  and 
dispose  of  it ;  and  so  engrossed  did  he  become 
with  kis  plans,  that  he  failed  to  notice  the 
signs  of  increasing  debility  which  others  could 
not  but  observe  in  Margaret. 

One  day  he  had  been  talking  to  her  for  soma 
time  about  his  schemes  for  future  enjoy- 
ment,  when  he  saw  that  her  attention  seemed 
only  pattiaily  given  to  him.  Somewhat  hastily 
he  asked  her  what  she  was  thinking  about  ? 

The  tears  came  unbidden  to  her  eyes,  and 
her  voice  trembled  as  aihe  replied, 

"  I  am  beginning  to  think,  Thomas— indeed, 
I  am  almost  certain  about  it,  that  you  will 
have  the  spending  of  this  money." 

•  •  #  #  # 

In  the  best  bed-room  of  the  very  house  in 
which  she  had  been  bom,  Margaret  lay  dying. 
She  was,  without  doubt,  fast  passing  away. 
Many  months  had  elapsed  since  her  husband 
had  received  the  warning  from  her  own  lips. 
At  first  he  would  not  believe  it:  "It  could 
not  be  that  they  two,  Thomas  and  Margaret, 
must  part,  now  that  they  had  wealth  with  which 
to  live  luxuriously.  The  beat  advice  should  be 
had;  Margaret  should  go  abroad — go  any- 
where— but  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  sink 
—to  die." 

Redfem  truly  had  wealth  now,  and  many 
friends ; — "  The  rich  have  many  friends  " — so- 
called  friends — ^but  many  as  he  had,  he  could 
not  spare  this  one — his  wife. 

The  **  best  advice "  amounted  to  this ;  **  A 
warmer  climate  for  a  few  months  might  do 
good,  but  it  was  doubtful,  very  doubtfuL  It 
would  be  better  to  try  home  first— her  native 
air  might  do  more  than  anything  else." 

And  thus  it  happened  that  Margaret  had 
been  broughtto  the  old  homestead — ^now  her 
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eldest  brother's  House — and  here,  within 
sight  of  Handjford  village  chnrch,  she  was 
soon  to  breathe  her  last. 

Every  one  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
restoration.  Even  Thomas,  as  he  sat  with 
his  wife's  thin  fingers  between  his  hands, 
ooold  no  longer  doubt.  He  had  heard  her 
words — ^had  he  not? — almost  the  last  words 
she  uttered : 

"Mj  dear  husband,  we  intid  part;  strive 
and  praj,  that  we  may  meet  again." 

And  ^en  he  communed  with  himself: — 


"Can  it  beP  I  who  bat  a  £bw  we« 
felt  myself  so  rich;  now,  in  locing 
lose  all!  What  good  to  me  ziair  ii 
wealth?  I  have  borne  the  loM  of 
mother,  and  child ;  but  mf  ¥^,  if  t 
I  shall  be  alone  indeed." 

And  when  he  laid  her  in  the  qoiet 
yard  beside  their  little  Herbert,  he/ett 
and  so  heavy  seemed  the  weight  of 
and  the  burden  of  the  present,  that  1 
only  look  despairingly  into  the  fatore. 
would  that  future  bring  P  " 


{To  he  continued.) 


OHBtSTIAK   USEFULNESS. 


fiY  THB  BDITOB. 


I  THINK  there  is  far  too  little  attention 
given  in  these  days  of  religious  knowledge — 
perhaps  I  should  say  religious  speculation 
— ^to  the  subject  of  Chbistian  usefulness. 
There  are  many  "  hearers,"  but  compara- 
tively few  **  doers."  We  see  often  much 
excitement  and  apparent  impression  in 
the  public  assembly,  but  a  very  limited 
exhibition  of  individual  Christian  energy 
and  activity  in  the  daily  walks  of  life.  Im- 
pression without  action  seems  to  be  the 
Church's  peril. 

Of  course  I  know,  and  the  reader  knows, 
that  Christian  experience  must  precede 
Christian  usefulness.  The  tree  must  have 
its  roots,  or  you  can  never  look  for  fruit. 
We  must  love  Christ  before  we  can  set 
ourselves  to  keep  His  commandments.  We 
must  have  spiritual  motives  before  We  can 
render  spiritual  service. 

But  I  believe  it  is  the  Divine  order  that 
Christian  usefulness  should  not  only  spring 
from  Christian  experience,  but  also  that 
Christian  experience  should  derive  its  ad- 
vancing depth  and  grasp  from  the  very 
efforts  made  to  attain  increased  and  increas- 
ing Christian  usefulness.  There  is  a  reflex 
influence.  Experience  results  in  a  measure 
of  usefulness,  and  then  the  measure  of  use- 
fulness attained,  tends  to  widen  and  intensify 
*^'*  "^xnerience.  Just  as  the  muscular  power 
'^'**'«a«ed  by— nay,  actually 


depends  upon — the  exercise  of  labou 
spiritual  power  of  the  Christian  is  ma 
and  strengthened  by  the  exercise  of 
ness. 

Where  there  is  a  grain  of  grac 
should  be  the  springing  blade  of  us( 
and  where  there  is  the  blade,  there 
progressive  growth.    We  shall  soc 
**  ftdl  com  in  the  ear." 

"Believing  "  and  "doing" may' 
of  distinct  theological  definitions 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  flam 
really  inseparable :    the  one    c 
without  the  other,  and  the  inc 
involves  the  increase  of  both, 
of  Gtod  "  is  to  believe  (St.  John 
"faith  without  works  is  dead" ' 

The  Gbeat  Teacher  ever  r 
indissoluble    connexion ;    an 
remarkable  that  His  frequr 
invariable    habit,    was    to 
inquiry  of  spiritual  anxie' 
Him,   with  an  exhortation 
"  There  came  one  runniuf 
Him,  and  asked  Him,  0 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  in 
And    Jesus    said    imto 
knowest  the  commandmi 
when     the      inquirer, 
"  breadth  "  of  those  co 
searching  application  t 
the  heart" — answered 
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LTe  I  obieryed  from  my  youth,"  Jesus  still 
rged  the  same  test — the  test  which  would 
bJIj  determine  whether  he  could  believe — 
One  thing  thou  lackest :  go  thy  way,  sell 
hatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
id  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven : 
id  oome,  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  me." 
hree  similar  instances  are  recorded  in  the 
nth  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  *  <  A  certain  man 
id  unto  Him,  Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee 
hithersoever  Thou  goest.  And  Jesus  said 
ito  him.  Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of 
e  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  Man 
ith  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  And  He 
id  unto  another.  Follow  me.  But  he  said, 
>rd,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my 
ther.  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Let  the  dead 
iry  their  dead;  but  go  thou  and  preach 
.6  kingdom  of  Qod.  And  another  said, 
ord,  I  will  follow  Thee ;  but  let  me  first 
>  bid  them  farewell,  which  are  at  home  at 
y  house.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  No 
an,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
id  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
od."  In  each  case  we  have  a  practical 
lustration  of  the  deep  significancy  of  that 
tal,  fundamental  law  of  true  discipleship. 
Whosoever  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he 
laU  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
od."  «  What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 
tiie  becoming  question  on  the  lips  of  those 
hose  hearts  the  Lord  hath  touched. 

Beoognizing  this  law  of  true  discipleship, 
A  assuming  that  my  readers  recognize  it 
0, 1  wish  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the 
ihjeot  of  Ohristian  usefulness,  in  the 
»pe  that  I  may  **  provoke  "  some  who  have 
itherto  not  done  "what  they  could"  to 
bound  increasingly  in  '4ove  and  good 
tttks."  I  advance  from  the  position  that 
Br  Christian  experience  is  inseparably  con- 
ttted  with  our  Ohristian  usefulness,  to  the 
NUdderation  of  the  means  which  are  best 
Uftei  to  the  attainment  of  this  usefulness, 
Ohristian  usefulness  may  in  one  word  be 
Bfiaed  as  doin^  Chrisfa  worlc  in  the  world, 
I  aims  chiefly  at  spiritual  results.  It  does 
)t  forget  there  is  a  ministry  to  the  bodies 
'  men ;  but  it  remembers,  what  we  are 
(torally  prone  to  forget  altogether,  that 


the  ministry  to  the  souls  of  men  is  of  f)ar 
greater  moment.  To  heal  the  sick,  to 
bestow  temporal  relief  when  needed,  is 
Christian  usefulness ;  but,  after  all,  "  Charity 
to  the  soul  is  the  soul  of  charity."  The 
body  perishes ;  the  soul  lives  on.  There  is 
no  evil,  no  plague,  like  the  plague  of  sin ; 
there  is  no  good  like  thftt  gpace  whose  fruit 
is  holiness  and  whose  end  is  everlasting 
life :  to  be  instrumental  in  delivering  from 
the  one  and  in  imparting  the  other  is  use« 
fulness  indeed ! 

But  Christ's  work  must  be  done  in  Chrisfs 
way ;  and  perhaps  next  to  positive  inaction 
— the  total  neglect  of  Christian  usefulness — 
wrong  action  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  Much 
'*  wisdom"  is  needed  in  order  to  the  right 
performance  of  Christian  work — ^its  beneficial 
influence  on  those  for  whom  we  labour. 
They  are  ignorant,  and  need  patient  instruc- 
tion ;  prejudiced,  and  their  objections  must 
be  considered  with  candour,  and  disposed  of 
without  irritation.  The  Scripture  tells  us, 
'^  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise ; "  and  I  fear 
much  Christian  usefulness  is  imperilled,  if 
not  destroyed,  by  forgetf ulness  of  this  neces- 
sity of  winning  souls.  We  undo  by  our 
manner  what  we  aim  to  do  by  our  matter. 

I  venture,  then,  to  suggest  four  important 
hints,  practical  attention  to  which  may 
promote  the  more  effective  discharge  of 
our  mission  of  Christian  usefulness  in  the 
world. 

L  And,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  say, 
Shaw  nothing  of  a  Pharisaic  spirit. 

I  mean  the  spirit whichbids  another, '  Stand 
by ;  I  am  holier  than  thou.'  This  spirit  is 
very  apt  to  influence  us.  Unquestionably  the 
Christian,  the  true  disciple,  is  holier  than 
the  prayerless  man;  but  if  he  deems  it 
necessary — which  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
— to  teU  the  prayerless  man  so,  let  him 
take  care  to  humble  himself  by  adding, 
"  /  was  once  prayerless.  '  By  the  grace 
of  God*  only,  *I  am  what  I  am.'  Even 
now  I  am  '  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints ; ' 
and  *  I  count  not  myself  to  have  attained.' 
I  am  still  but  a  learner,  desiring  to  'know 
Christ,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection, 
and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings.'  You 
see  in  me  only  an  ensample  of  what  grace 
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is  equally  able  to  do  for,  and  in  you.  Gt>d 
forgaye  me ;  therefore  He  can  forgite  you  : 
He  sanctifieth  me  j  therefore  He  can  sanctify 
you/' 

II.  A  second  hint  is  this :  Advance  to  the 
lock  of  human  nature  with  the  key  of  Christian 
kindness  in  your  hand. 

Be  condescending,  if  necessary,  in  your 
kindness,  without  seeming  to  be  so.  Christ 
won  the  ear  of  the  Samaritan  sinner  at  the 
well  by  condescending  to  ask  her  for  a 
draught  of  water.  How  many,  knowing 
her  character,  would  have  **  passed  by  on 
tho  other  side ;  "  or,  if  they  had  spoken, 
would  have  **  cast  at  her,"  as  it  were,  the 
stone  of  self-righteous  reproof — the  world's 
social  stigma  on  the  crime  which,  in  another 
form,  it  is  too  ready  to  condone — little  dream- 
ing that,  in  the  order  of  Divine  righteousness, 
the  stone  of  judgment  would  most  surely  fall 
upon  themselves.  If  Christ  condescended 
thus,  that  He  might  win  the  erring,  surely 
His  example  should  be  our  model. 

Entitle  yourself  to  confidence  as  a  teacher, 
a  reprover,  by  kindness  that  is  evidently 
disinterested*  Take  advantage  of  times  of 
trouble.  Worldly  friends  often  drop  each 
other  then.  Show  that  you  are  trying  to 
practise  the  second  great  commandment  to 
** love  your  neighbour" — your  neighbour  in 
trouble  who  needs  your  self-denying  love — 
"as  yourself." 

Never  begin  in  a  way  of  attack.  You 
want  the  door  to  open  from  within,  not  to 
burst  it  open  from  without*  Chhist  **  stands 
at  the  door  and  knocks."  If  you  do  more, 
you  may  expect  to  encounter  resistance,  for 
you  have  certainly  provoked  it.  Watch, 
too,  for  fitting  opportunities.  There  are 
times  when  the  lock  is,  as  it  were,  oiled ;  the 
key  will  turn  easier  then.  If  you  wish  to 
convince,  you  will  not  seize  the  moment  of 
passion  and  excitement,  but  you  "will  wait 
the  return  of  calmness  and  reason.  You  will 
see,  too,  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  counsel  to 
rebuke  privately — **  between  thee  and  him 
alone," — not  to  mortify  and  exasperate  by 
public  exposure,  or  by  still  more  unworthy 
whisperings  and  backbitings  in  the  circle  of 
mutual  intimacy  and  acquaintance.  If  we 
study  the  habits,   the    circumstances,    the 


tempers,  the  trials  of  those  around  ns,  ^ 
shall  indeed  feel  the  Heed  of  winning  \ 
kindness. 

III.  JRememher  that  Ood  does  not  iespu 
"  the  day  of  small  thinyn,'* 

A  little  knowledge,  a  little  grace,  a  little 
faith,  only  a  '*  bruised  reed,"  only  "  smoking 
flax  " — no  flame  yet  visible :  (Jod  recognizes 
it,  and  should  not  we  ?  Our  experience,  if 
we  have  made  progress  in  the  Christian  life, 
was  not  gained  in  a  day.  John  Newton 
tells  us  his  first  prayer  was  **  like  the  raven's 
croak;"  and  he  adds,  "which  yet  the  Lord 
did  not  disdain  to  hear." 

Especially  be  careful  to  avoid  attempting 
to  teach  everything  at  once*  Christ  did  not 
do  so.  **I  have  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  How 
unlike  the  considerate  Saviour  are  they  wLo 
try  to  force  upon  the  mind  just  opening 
to  Divine  truth  every  difficult  sentiment— 
everything  "  hard  to  be  understood  "  em 
by  long-taught  disciples,  regardless  of  anj 
preparation  mcuie  by  the  discipline  of  expe- 
rience for  the  reception  of  it.  "  There  is," 
says  Matthew  Henry,  "  not  only  an  unde^ 
doing,  but  an  overdoing ;  ajid  such  an  o▼e^ 
doing  as  sometimes  proves  an  undoing." 
How  injurious  is  it,  when  the  tendemewof 
babes  requires  only  **milk,"  to  feed  them 
with  "  strong  meat ;"  yea,  and  even  to  fa^ 
nish  them  with  the  bones  of  controvenj. 
What  folly  to  trouble  the  mind  of  the  child 
with  the  difficulties  of  men  of  science,  when 
the  alphabet  of  knowledge  has  yet  to  he 
thoroughly  acquired  I  We  fear  there  are 
many  who  are  quite  ready  to  engage  in  the 
discussion  of  deep  controversial  points  in 
religious  truth,  whose  conclusions  would  be 
very  humbling  if,  entering  the  solitude  d 
self-communion,  they  honestly  asked  them- 
selves the  simple  question,  ''Do  I  reallf 
believe  in  Ood  at  all  ? — do  I  believe  that  Be 
IS,  and  am  I  daily  taking  hold  of  Him  aetlii 
Father  who  loved  me,  the  Saviour  who  x*- 
deemed  me,  the  Spirit  who  sanctifieth  me?" 
The  simple  believer's  "  day  of  small  things^ 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  "  all  knowledge,^ 
when  that  knowledge  ''puffeth  up,"  tnl 
fails  to  "edify." 
lY.  My  fourth  hint  is  eminently  practioil 
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we  to  reeommend  religion  hy  your  ex- 

ach — but  practise.  "Preach;"  it  is 
ensable  that  you  should  preach :  when 
3art  is  "hot  \nthin  us,"  the  "fire" 
'kindle,"  and  then  we  must  "speak 
•ur  tongue ;"  we  mu8t  tell  others  what 
ath  done  for  us.  Preach — ^but  ^'prac- 
A  holy  example  is  "an  epistle  of 
," — a  living  sermon  which  none  can 
to  hear,  and  few  can  fail  to  heed.  But 
ristian  usefulness  can  be  expected  from 
consistent  professor.  Be  prayerfully 
is  not  to  put  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
f  others,  but  be  ever  seeking  to  set  up 
larks  to  direct  and  guide  them. 
3  is  the  more  needful  because  men  are 
a  ready  to  form  wrong  notions  of  what 
•eligion  is,  and  too  often  they  gather 
lotions  from  what  they  see  in  professors, 
d  of  searching  their  Bibles  for  God's 
ony. 

ice  religion  is  often  accounted  dis- 
ible,  because  some  religious  people  are 
eeable.  We  have  known  an  attempt 
to  palliate  the  repulsive  manners  of 
disagreeable  Christians  by  saying, 
:e  may  be  grafted  on  a  crab-stock." 
so ;  and  it  is  pleasant  in  charity  to 
that  now  and  then  it  is  so ;  but  the 
hor  really  conveys  no  excuse  at  all. 
.  a  tree  is  grafted,  we  expect  it  to 
fruit  according  to  the  graft,  and  not 
ling  to  the  stock;  and  "the  fruit  of 
)irit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufltering, 
ness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem- 
30," — "whatsoever  things  are  lovely 
f  good  report." 

in,  again,  there  is  the  world's  mistake, 
ing  its  judgment  to  one  feature  of  the 
ian  character,  which  leads  it  to  say,  as 
BIS  a  man  is  becoming  religious,  "he 
x)ming  serious"  The  least  inviting 
of  true  religion,  that  which  is  most 
to  an  injurious  construction,  is  selected 
brand  for  the  whole  character.  No 
religion  is  a  matter  of  sober  thought- 
s  ;  and  surely  to  say  to  ourselves 
r/y,  "  There  is  a  God — a  God  almighty, 
cient,  all-holy — a  (Jod  against  whom  I 
iinned,"  is  an  act  of  wisdom  which  all 


should  conunend.  But,  whilst  this  is  true, 
Christians  should  take  care  that  something 
tnore  than  seriousness  is  seen  in  their  con- 
duct ;  they  should  let  it  be  seen  that  religion 
is  making  them  more  humble,  and  benevo- 
lent, and  hopeful,  and  happy — helping  them 
to  bear  their  own  burdens,  and  disposing 
them  also  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others,  and 
so  "  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ" 

Such  are  the  hints  which  seem  to  me  to 
have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  our 
Christian  usefulness  :  SJiow  nothing  of  a 
Pharisaic  spirit ;  Advance  to  the  lock  of  human 
nature  with  the  key  of  Christian  kindness  in 
your  hand  ;  Rememher  that  God  does  not  despise 
"  the  day  of  small  things  /"  and  Strive  to  recom- 
mend religion  hy  your  example* 

It  is  needless  to  extend  my  paper  by 
dwelling  upon  particular  plans  of  Christian 
usefulness.  The  hints  given  will  be  found 
capable  of  very  general  application;  and 
particular  plans  of  personal  effort,  varying 
with  individual  circumstances,  will  occur  to 
all.  Conversation,  correspondence,  the  re- 
commendation of  good  books,  inviting  others 
— relatives  or  friends,  or  "the  stranger 
within  our  gates," — to  accompany  us  to  the 
house  of  God,  a  word  fitly  spoken,  the 
graceful  sacrifice,  the  willing  concession 
which  "  costs  us  something,"  the  placid 
temper  under  provocation, — in  ways  many, 
we  may  "  let  men  see  our  good  works;"  and 
if  they  are  realty  good  works,  "  the  fruits  of 
faith  following  after  justification,"  those 
who  see  them  will  be  constrained  to  confess 
that  they  "  glorify,"  not,  indeed,  ourselves, 
but  "  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven." 

Christian  reader !  ponder  more  and  more 
the  mission  of  Christian  usefulness  which 
Christ  has  entrusted  to  you.  Shun  Cain's 
question — so  often  striving  to  gain  a  place  in 
our  hearts,  if  not  on  our  lips — "  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  Seek  to  know,  and  to 
love,  and  to  serve  more  thy  Keeper — ^the 
Saviour  who  "loved"  thee,  and  "gave 
Himself"  for  thee,  and  now  promises  to 
"  keep  "  thee  "  by  the  power  of  Qt)d,  through 
faith,  unto  salvation."  He  thought — He 
thinks  of  thee.  Think  thou  of  others  for 
whom  He  also  died.     It  may  be  some  might 
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point  to  thee  as  their  hinderer  in  time  past 
— ^verily  their  Cain,  their  tempter.  Oh,  if  it 
be  so,  strive  now  to  win  them,  as  thou  hast 
been  won,  by  that  "  love  which  passeth 
taiowledge."    Pray  for  them;  so  bring  God 


upon  the  scene:  and  then  work &r thoio. 
It  may  be,  through   your  instrumentalify, 
Gk)d  will  work  that  change  in  them  wbidi 
He  has  wrought  in  tfaUf  that  so  you  maj 
rejoice  together. 


HEABT  OHEES  FOB  HOME  80BB0W. 


THE  CAOED  BIBD. 

Gotthold  had  kept  a  singing  bird  for 
some  time  in  a  cage,  so  that  at  last  it 
became  habituated  to  its  prison,  and  not 
only  warbled  it  cheerful  and  pleasant  notes, 
but  even  when  the  door  was  opened  showed 
no  desire  to  escape. 

Observing  this,  he  could  not  help  saying 
to  himself:  "Ah  me!  would  that  I  could 
learn  from  this  bird  contentment  with  my 
condition,  and  submission  to  the  Divine 
will!  Would  that  I  were  habituated  to 
the  ways  and  dealings  of  my  God,  and  be- 
lieved in  my  heart  that  His  designs  towards 
me  cannot  but  be  good.  This  little  bird 
is,  indeed,  imprisoned,  but  it  receives 
abimdance  of  food,  and  therefore  is  content, 
hops  about  upon  the  perch,  sings  its  song, 
and  has  no  desire  to  change  its  condition. 
Even  so  God  often  environs  me  with  divers 
crosses  and  straits,  but  never  yet  has  left 
me  destitute  of  comfort  or  succour.  Why, 
then,  am  I  not  happy?  why  do  not  I 
sing,  and  thank  Him  with  a  joyful  heart, 
even  in  the  midst  of  tribulation?  One 
feels  constrained,  as  Luther  expresses  it,  to 
lift  the  hat  to  such  a  bird,  and  say,  *  Dear 
doctor,  I  must  confess  that  I  greatly 
lack  your  skill.  You  sleep  by  night  in 
your  little  nest  undisturbed  by  care.  In 
the  morning  you  rise  cheerful  and  merry, 
take  your  seat  upon  the  perch,  warble  your 
song  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  Gk>d,  and 
then  seek  and  find  your  food.' 

"Well,  then,  my  God,  I  too  wiU  be 
content  and  happy,  and  wish  for  nothing 
but  what  Thou  wilt.  From  my  cross,  my 
burden,  my  adversity,  I  will  not  ask  to 
be  relieved  until  it  please  Thee  to  relieve 
me.  Nay,  I  have  no  desire  even  to  be  in 
heaven,  so  long  as  it  is  thy  pleasure  that 


I  should  serve  Theo  and  Thy  GhurciL  m. 
this  life  of  toil.      To  me  let  Thy  will  le 
heaven ;   Thy  counsel  wisdom ;   Thy  fool 
pleasure,   satisfaction!     The  only  wish  I 
have  is   that  it  may  be  well  with  me  in 
time  and  eternity.    But  as  this  my  wish  is 
also  Thy  will,  our  end  and  aim  are  one 
and  the  same,   and  it   is  only   about  the 
ways  and  means  of  obtaining   it  that  we 
sometimes  disagree.      No  harm,  howerar, 
is  done,  although  the  way  Thou  leadest  me 
is  different  from  that  which  my  folly  reckons 
good,  provided  Thou  leadest  me  weU,  and 
I  secure  the  object  of  my  desire." — GotthMt 
Emblems. 

"  SBST  BBlCAnrBTH." 

jRest  remaineth-~o\  how  sweet ! 
Flowery  fields  for  wandering  feet. 
Peaceful  calm  for  sleepless  eyes. 
Life  for  death,  and  songs  for  sighs. 
Hest  remaineth — hush  that  sigh ; 
Mourning  pilgrim,  rest  is  nigh ; 
Yet  a  season,  bright  and  blest, 
Thou  shalt  enter  on  thy  rest. 
Best  remaineth — rest  from  sin, 
Guilt  can  never  enter  in ; 
Every  warring  thought  shall  cease. 
Best  in  purity  and  peace. 
Beet  remaineth — ^reet  firom  tears, 
Best  from  parting,  rest  from  fears; 
Eveiy  trembling  thought  shall  be 
Lost,  my  Saviour,  lost  in  Thee. 
Best  remaineth — oh,  how  blest ! 
We  believe,  and  we  hare  reei; 
Faith,  reposing  fiuth,  hath  been 
'Mongst  the  things  that  are  not  seen. 
Thus,  my  Saviour,  let  me  be 
Even  here  at  rest  in  Thee, 
And,  at  last,  by  Thee  posaessed, 
On  Thy  bosom  sink  to  reet" 

From  **lkirk  8myim$9  #m  h  Beff,** 
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••  IN  HIM  18  YEA." 

Bsus  gives  the  ''yes"  to  our  most  intense 
uestionsy  as  other  masters  and  consolers 
annot  give  it. 

I  am  in  sorrow ;  if  I  could  feel  that  sorrow 
Ad  any  purpose  or  plan  I  could  bear  it. 
SHiat  I  fear  is  that  it  is  an  accident,  a 
appening.  I  go  to  Him,  and  I  say,  "  Lord, 
\  there  any  plan  in  my  pain,  or  any  meaning 
i  my  misery?"  and  "in  Him  is  yea." 
The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given,  shall 
not  drink  it  ?"  "  Where  I  am,  there  shall 
Iso  my  servant  be."     Lord  I  am  satisfied. 

But  ah !  is  there  any  life  beyond  this  ? 
iTast  Thou  satisfied?  ''Fear  not,  little 
ock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
ive  you  the  kingdom. ' '  ' ' Father,  I  will  that 
ley  whom  Thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me 
here  I  am."  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
ve  also."  The  satisfaction  of  the  Redeemer 
;  satisfying.     "  Li  Him  is  yea." 

And  salvation ;  may  I  hapey  may  I  trust 
"hoe?  "Him  that  cometh  imto  me  I  will 
i  no  wise  cast  out."  "In  Him  is  yea." 
lut  my  case — mine ;  hast  Thou  power  in  this 
Leventh  hour  ?  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be 
dth  me  in  paradise."  "  In  Him  is  yea." 
►ut  my  casuistries,  my  unbeliefs  ?  "  Come 
)  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
ad  I  will  give  you  rest."  "  In  Him  is  yea." 
Old  the  promises  of  the  Book,  how  shall  I 
se  them  ?  "  They  are  all  yea,  and  in  Him 
U  Amen."     "  They  all  testify  of  mo." 


"In  Him  is  yea."  Thou  domandest 
certainty ;  thy  soul  roams  in  quest  of  it.  In 
Christ  is  the  Divine  assurance.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  Bedeemer  answers  all :  He  is 
the  yea  of  the  Godhead. 

"  GK)d's  thoughts  are  love,  and  Jesus  is 
The  loving  voice  they  find ; 
Ilis  lave  lights  up  the  vast  abyss 
Of  the  Eternal  Mind:' 

Paxton  Hood. 


flANCTIPIBD  affliction. 

Sanctified  affliction  is  better  thanunsancti- 
fied  ease,  if  ease  it  ever  can  be  called.  Seek 
to  have  every  trial  sanctified,  and  in  afflic- 
tions sanctified  you  will  find  blessings  con- 
ferred; your  crosses  themselves  will  grow 
anchors ;  you  will  learn  to  *'  glory  in  tribu- 
lation also." 

The  worldling's  portion,  at  the  best,  is 
only  a  portion  for  time,  and,  like  Naaman's 
it  includes  a  "  but " — htU  he  was  a  leper — 
which  robs  it  of  all  its  value.  The  Chris- 
tian's portion,  at  the  worst,  is  a  portion  for 
eternity;  and  whilst  it  is  written,  "Many 
are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,"  many 
in  order  to  their  higher  good,  a  "but" 
is  added  which  deprives  these  afflict- 
ions of  all  their  sting — "  but  the  Lord  de- 
li vereth  him  out  of  them  all." — Sin  and  its 
Cure. 


THE    BIBLE     8EAB0HEIX. 
SUNDAY  QUESTIONS,  ETC.,  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


8CBIFTUBB  QTJB8TIONS,  ETC. 

1.  Who  were  the  two  men  whom  all  the  con- 
regation  of  Israel  commanded  to  be  stoned  for 
peaking  the  truth  P 

2.  What  was  the  name  of  the  nurse  of  Isaac's 
lie,  and  where  was  she  buried  P 

3.  What  was  the  punishment  for  man-steal- 
ig  among  the  Israelites  P 

4.  At  what  place  did  St.  Paul  quote  some 
ords  of  our  Lord  which  are  not  recorded  in 
le  Gospels  P  and  what  were  the  words  P 

5.  Who  was  the  first  man  who  built  a  city  P 


6.  Where  was  it  that  the  people  beheved  the 
shadow  of  Peter  would  heal  the  sick  P 

7.  What  true  prophet  prophesied  at  two 
different  places,  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord,  concerning  things  to  come  P 

8.  In  what  place  did  Joshua  first  set  up 
twelve  stones  P 

9.  In  what  province  of  Asia  Minor  was  St. 
Paul  stoned  apparently  to  death  P 

10.  Name  a  wicked  king  whose  servants 
slew  him,  and  were  themselves  slain  by  the 
people  for  so  doing  ? 

K  K 
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The  initial  letters  will  form  a  lalutaiion  or 
question,  to  which  all  would  wish  a  fiEkTOurable 
answer. 

1.  One  who  lost  four  near  relatives  on  his 
birtliday. 

2.  A  bad  man,  who,  repenting  the  wrong  he 
had  done  his  king,  sued  for  mercy,  and  was 
pardoned. 

3.  A  priest,  the  father  of  a  governor  of  Jeru- 
salem who  for  imprisoning  a  prophet  was 
punished  with  death. 

4.  A  place  in  Palestine  where  foxes  or  jackals 
appear  to  have  been  numerous. 

.").  What  is  better  than  strength,  though  often 
despised. 

0.  A  chamberlain  of  Corinth  who  ministered 
to  Paul. 

7.  A  race  of  insects  said  to  have  no  king. 

8.  Goliath's  brother. 

9.  A  class  of  men  only  of  late  years  super- 
Rf»ded  in  this  country  by  another,  much 
commended  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  for  their 
diligence  both  night  and  day. 

10.  Pons  used  in  Jeremiah's  time. 

11.  A  Scotch  emblem  employed  by  a  king  of 
Israel  in  sending  a  message  of  war. 

12.  Wliat  an  apostle  tells  us  to  use  without 
gnidging. 

13.  Naamah's  brother,  and  a  clever  man  at 
his  trade. 

14.  A  \*illage  in  Damascus  famed  for  its  wines 
and  white  wool. 


15.  A  rock  on  which  ft  etroiig  man  was 
bound. 

16.  The  city  out  of  which  the  Jews— first 
mentioned  by  name— were  expelled  in  the  ragn 
of  Ahaz. 


ANSWERS. 
(See  page  469.) 

1.  Adonijah. — Solomon.    1  Kings  i.  5—10, 
18, 19,  24r-26. 

2.  "Upon  the  house-tops."     Jer.  xii.  13; 
Zeph.  i.  5. 

3.  David.    1  Kings  ii.  10. 

4.  Abiathar  (1  Kings  ii.  26)  and  Jerenuth 
(Jer.  i.  1). 

5.  Shimei.    1  Kings  ii.  36,  37. 

6.  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat.  1  Kings  liii. 
4-6. 

7.  Saul,  or  Paul.    Acts  ix.  1—26 ;  Rom.  L 1; 
xi.l. 

8.  Cain.    Gen.  iv.  8 ;  Josh.  xv.  20,  48,  57. 

9.  Julius.    Acts  xxvii.  1,  3.  30—32,  42— W. 

10.  Ezekiel    and   Daniel.     Ezek.  i.  3,  4; 
Dan.  viii.  1,  2. 


1.  Jlfanaen.  Acts  xiii.  1  (see  margin).  2. 
Alexander.  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  3.  Mcopolis.  l^taB 
iii.  12.  4.  ilbraham.  Heb.  xi.  17.  5.  i^hamgar. 
Judges  iii.  31.  6.  fifergius  Paulus.  ActsxiiL?. 
7.  ^ra.  Ezi'a  vii.  6.  8.  JTerodians.  Matt, 
xxii.  Ch—Mann.^<ieh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12, 13). 


M  E  H  0  B  T. 


There  is  a  mysterious  but  certain  connection 
lietween  the  powei*s  of  memory  and  conscience. 
"  SoHy  remember  /"  is  the  awful  peal  of  the 
funeral  bell  in  the  belfry  of  the  lost  soul.  Who 
can  describe,  who  can  anticipate  its  powers  ? 

**  I  knew  a  man,"  says  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
"  who  said,  that  in  falling  twenty  feet,  when  he 
expected  to  die,  the  thought  of  a  lifetime  seemed 
to  pass  through  his  mind.  Ho  thought  of  his 
business — of  his  wife— of  his  children — and  of 
that  eternity  to  which  he  was  going.  A  life 
seemed  to  pass  through  his  mind,  and  nothing 
was  lost.  So  it  will  be  when  memory  summons 
the  acts  of  a  life  at  the  last  tribunal.    Notliing 


is  lost.  Tlioughts  once  impressed,  but  appa- 
rently lost,  will  come  again.  A  life  is  writt«o 
on  our  memory  as  with  an  invisible  ink.  It  is 
apparently  lost  to  our  frail  sight  while  here. 
But  in  the  Judgment  light  it  will  be  seen 
enveloped  around  us,  and  will  be  nmoUed  tili 
every  line  and  letter  is  made  visible.  I  kneir  a 
sailor  who,  in  a  season  of  religioas  conviction, 
fell  into  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  on  ac- 
count of  a  profane  oath  uttered  twenty  yean 
before  in  a  storm,  on  the  giddy  mast,  when  he 
was  trying  to  furl  sail  and  ooold  not.  All  thoie 
years  he  had  forgotten  it,  but  memory  now 
recalled  it  I  " 


Hasant  g^adiitiga  Iq  om  ^om  mi  gn^^x%. 


"WHEEE   IS   HOW   THY   QOD?" 

A  TALE  OP  PaENCH  SCEPTICISM  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

{Translated  from  the  German,  by  JTames  F.  Cobb,  Esq.) 


GhJlPTEB  rV. 
[  F  the  joj  of  the  people  had 
been  great  when  they  listened 
to  the  words  of  the  procla- 
mation, it  became,  if  possible, 
greater  when  the  soldiers  de- 
parted, and  left  the  prisoners 
Sianj  rushed  forward  to  embrace  them, 
assure  them  of  a  welcome  in  their 

ne,  citizens,"  said  they,  "refresh  your- 
after  the  terrible  fear  yon  must  have 
one." 

ler  and  Laf orest  were  led  away  with  the 
rhey  scarcely  knew  what  happened  to 
Kemer,  however,  soon  recovered  his 
rare,  and  a  fervent  thanksgiving  arose 
le  depths  of  his  heart. 
i,  I  thank  Thee,"  he  said  aloud,  "that 
last  been,  and  art  now, '  the  help  of  my 
oance  and  my  6k)d.'  In  this  moment 
jrt  so  indeed." 

rest  was  pale  as  death.  He  trembled, 
ould  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  if  his 
md  the  citizen  who  had  invited  them  to 
ise  had  not  taken  him  by  the  arms,  and 
nrried  than  led  him  along, 
iwhile  the  mob  rent  the  air  with  their 
ations  of  wild  delight.  Then  a  well* 
i  man  stood  on  a  step  and  made  a  signal, 
immediately  followed, 
izens,'' cried  he  "  To  the  tribunal !  smite 
lodhounds  dead!  They  have  murdered 
ough.    It  is  high  time  for  their  turns  to 

e  words  kindled  the  popular  feeling  like 
:  which  Mis  into  a  powder  barrel.  In  a 
antes  the  street  was  empty.    The  crowd 

to  the  building,  in  which  that  morning 
mnal  had  held  its  sitting.    They  found 

there ;  judges  and  bailiflb  had  fled  in 
me.  Hiey  had  expected  the  event.  The 
vented  their  fury  on  the  building.    AU 


the  documents  were  torn,  the  windows  were 
broken,  the  furniture  thrown  out,  burned,  and 
destroyed,  and  of  the  massive  house  only  the 
bare  walls  remained.  The  prison,  too,  was  de- 
molished. The  destruction  here  completed,  a 
portion  of  the  mob  turned  to  the  market-place. 
There  the  guillotine  was  broken  to  pieces. 
Afterwards  the  people  dispersed  crying  "  Vive 
lu  BSpubliqm*^  and  most  of  them  resorted  to 
the  public-houses,  which  were  soon  filled.  It 
was  as  if  they  were  celebrating  a  great  victory, 
while  for  many  the  day  had  ended  in  defeat. 

Kemer  and  Laforest  were  treated  as  brothers 
by  the  kind  citizen  and  his  family.  The  former 
soon  won  their  love  by  his  gentle  sympathizing 
manner :  the  latter  was  regarded  with  a  kind  of 
terror  by  the  younger  portion  of  the  £uni]j. 
He  had  hastily  eaten  a  few  mouthfuls  of  bread 
and  drank  two  glasses  of  wine,  and  then  he 
sat  dumb  and  silent,  staring  at  one  place,  his 
fB.ce  covered  by  a  ghastly  pallor.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  did  not  hear  a  word  of  all  which  the  kind 
citizen  and  the  friend  of  his  youth  said  to  cheer 
and  arouse  him  from  his  gloomy  silence.  At 
last  Kemer  stood  up,  shook  his  host  by  the 
hand,  and  said — 

"Aco^t  many  hearty  thanks,  citizens.  Ihave 
now  a  sacred  duty  to  fulfiL  My  poor  wife,  raj 
mother,  and  my  children  are  at  home  in  dread- 
ful anxiety  about  me.  They  have,  perhaps, 
given  me  up  for  lost  I  must  hasten  to  them. 
I  will  see  if  I  can  find  an  extra  post." 

"  Stay  a  little  while,"  replied  the  otiier,  "I 
will  send  at  oneo  to  the  post-house  and  order 
one  for  you,  but  I  fear  there  are  no  horses  to 
be  had.  If  so,  yon  shall  take  my  own  carriage 
to  the  next  station,  where  you  are  more  likely 
to  obtain  them,  as  it  does  not  He  in  the  high- 
road to  Fttris." 

Kemer  sat  down.  The  messenger  socm  came 
back.  It  was  as  the  dtiseii  snppoeed.  His 
carriage  was  at  once  got  ready. 

"  Kemer,  take  me  with  yon  to  my  mother," 
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exclaimed  Laforest  Buddenlj,  and  then  he  sank 
back  again  into  his  mysterious  silence. 

He  was  carried  into  the  carriage,  being  un- 
able to  walk.  They  travelled  all  night.  In  the 
morning,  Kemer  hoped  to  reach  the  town  in 
which  were  all  most  precious  to  him  on  earth. 
He  tried  several  times  to  begin  a  conversation 
with  his  friend,  but  received  no  answer.  Some- 
times he  heard  him  groan.  With  great  care 
he  wrapped  him  in  the  coverings  which  their 
kind  host  had  lent  them  for  the  night.  He 
suffered  him  to  do  everything  without  a  word, 
either  of  approbation  or  displeasure. 

Whilst  the  travellers  are  hastening  on  their 
journey,  it  may  be  well  to  narrate  briefly  what 
had  occurred  at  the  parsonage  since  Kemer's 
forcible  removal. 

After  Madame  Laforest  had  sent  the  letter 
to  her  son,  grief,  for  some  time,  took  possession 
of  all  hearts;  they  wept  and  lamented  aloud. 
The  children  sorrowed  for  their  father,  the 
mother  for  her  son,  the  wife  for  her  husband. 
The  aunt  was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"  Beloved  ones,"  said  she,  "  all  our  weeping 
and  mourning  is  in  vain.  It  can  neither  give 
OS  comfort  nor  help.  There  is  only  one  thing 
which  can  procure  us  both,  if  it  is  Grod's  wilL 
That  is  prayer,  fervent,  unceasing  prayer.  You 
know  what  our  Bible  says, — '  The  effectual, 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much.'  Let  us  pray  earnestly,  tog^ether,  and 
each  in  his  chamber :  and  for  this  let  us  first 
strengthen  ourselves  by  reading  6od*s  Word." 

She  opened  the  family  Bible  which  lay  upon 
the  table.  Her  hand  rested  upon  the  forty- 
second  Psalm.  "  As  the  hart  panteth  for  the 
water  brooks,"  she  began  to  read,  "  so  panteth 
my  soul  after  Thee,  O  Grod,"  and  she  concluded 
with  the  last  verse — "  Why  art  thou  cast  down, 
O  my  soul  P  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within 
me  P  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise 
Him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and 
my  God." 

Then  she  fell  on  her  knees.  All  present,  in- 
cluding the  servants  and  the  friendly  neigh- 
bour, did  likewise.  She  began  with  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  precious  words  of  comfort  and  of 
promise  which  the  Lord  had  given  them  in  His 
grace  and  mercy,  words  which  seemed  as  if 
written  specially  for  them:  and  then  she  poured 
out  her  soul  in  fervent  supplication  for  the  be- 
loved member  and  head  of  the  family  who  had 
been  torn  from  their  midst,  perhaps  never  to 
return.  She  pleaded  for  him  and  his ;  for  re- 
signation to  the  unsearchable  ways  of  the  Lord; 
fur  a  firm,  immoveable  hold  upon  the  faith ;  for 


the  consolations  of  Divine  mercj.  Then  she 
prayed  for  her  own  son,  that  Grod  would  diq^oee 
him  to  give  heed  to  her  petition,  and  hasten  to 
Strasburg  to  save  his  friend,  and  that  He  woold 
use  this  opportunity  as  a  means  of  bringing 
him  to  the  all-merdful  Saviour  of  sinners,  and 
giving  him  a  spark  of  that  fidth  which  was 
her  only  stay  and  comfort.  Tears  choked  her 
voice,  and  she  was  obliged  to  compose  herself  in 
silent  prayer  before  she  could  utter  an  audible 
"Amen."  Kemer's  mother  then  offered  a 
simple,  earnest  prayer,  in  faithful  confidence 
dwelling  on  the  last  words  of  the  Psalm  thej 
had  just  read.  His  wife  could  not  pray,  willing 
as  she  was  to  do  so,  for  weeping.  Just  as  they 
were  going  to  get  up  frx>m  prayer,  th^  heard 
the  tender  voice  of  little  Anna»  four  years  d 
age,  her  fiither's  darling — "  Oh,  dear  Saviour, 
help  my  x)oor  papa,  and  let  him  oome  back  to 
us,  that  we  may  cry  no  more.    Amen." 

Deeply  affected,  they  all  said  "  Amen,"  and 
rose  from  their  knees. 

Affectionately  kissing  the  pastor^s  wife,  hii 
mother  repeated  the  words — 

"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and 
why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  meP  hope 
thou  in  God :  for  I  shall  yet  praise  EEim,  who 
is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and  mj 
God." 

Then  she  pressed  her  dear  grandchild  Anna 
in  her  arms — "  The  Lord  will  hear  your  prayer,** 
she  said,  almost  prophetically;  "continue  to 
pray,  my  child,  and  you  will  yet  praise  tlte 
Lord  for  His  help." 

The  family  remained  a  long  time  together. 
The  precious  words  of  Scripture,  the  fervent 
prayers,  the  faithful  confidence  of  the  mother 
and  her  grandchild,  had  found  an  echo  in  their 
hearts.  Though  their  tears  flowed,  they  were 
not  those  of  despair  as  before.  They  mutually 
strengthened  each  other  in  faith;  they  even 
ventured  to  hope  when  there  seemed  nothing 
to  hope  for.  In  the  evening  they  again  met  to 
pray,  many  other  friends  joining  them. 

'Dius  day  after  day  passed  away.  They  were 
days  of  anxious  suspense,  for  no  tidings  came 
from  Strasburg  as  to  the  £ftte  of  their  beloved 
one,  but  Divine  consolation  was  never  wanting. 
The  twelfth  verse  of  the  forty-second  Psalm 
was  again  and  again  repeated. 

One  evening  the  postman  brought  a  news- 
paper— ^the  Strasburg  JoumaL  The  pastor*! 
wife  dared  not  look  into  it,  but  his  mother  at 
once  took  it  up  in  the  confiding  hope  of  finding 
in  it  the  liberation  of  her  son.  She  had  scarcely 
glanced  at  it,  when  she  changed  colour  and  let 
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bhe  paper  Ml,  The  aunt,  who  was  present, 
took  it  up  and  read — 

"  To-morrow  a  number  of  prisoners  will  be 
broaght  before  the  Tribunal;  as  no  one  doubts 
their  gmlt,  they  will  probably  be  condemned 
together  and  executed.  Among  them  is  the 
celebrated  Jacobin  Laforest,  and  his  cousin, 
the  former  pastor  at  0 ." 

The  sad  intelligence  almost  paralysed  them 
irith  grief.  For  a  time  no  one  spoke.  At 
length  the  aunt  exclaimed, 

**  My  son,  too!  Alas,  alas !  All  is  then  over 
low.     The  Lord  be  merciful  to  them  and  us ! " 

Presently  she  bowed  her  knee  in  prayer, 
md  all  joined  her.  She  entreated  the  Lord  for 
>ardon  for  her  son.  She  did  not  ask  for  his 
ife — ^this  she  deemed  hopeless — ^but  she  asked 
jor  his  conversion  before  death,  so  that  the 
leoond  death  might  have  no  power  over  him. 
So  earnestly  and  fervently  did  she  plead,  that 
ill  were  deeply  moved,  and  almost  forgot  their 
)wn  sorrow  in  sympathy  with  hers. 

It  was  a  night  full  of  grief  and  anguish 
which  they  passed  together.  The  mother  alone 
lid  not  give  up  all  hope, 

**  We  have,"  she  said,  "  a  strong  Gk>d,  a  God 
irho  helps,  and  the  Lord  of  lords,  'who  delivers 
from  death.'  With  Him  nothing  is  impos- 
ible.*'  And  then  she  repeated  her  favourite 
^erse  from  the  forty-second  Psalm. 

In  the  morning  they  were  just  about  to  take 
k  little  breakfast  after  this  mournful  night, 
rhen  the  watch  dog  barked.  Immediately  they 
leard  the  door  open.  The  eldest  boy,  Henri, 
lastened  to  the  window, 

•*  Papa  is  coming ! "  he  exclaimed,  quickly. 

They  all  rushed  down  the  steps,  out  into  the 
)Oart-yard :  the  pastor's  wife  alone  was  unable 
o  follow.  Weeping  aloud,  she  sank  back  faint- 
og  on  the  sofa.  Kemer's  mother  was  the  first 
rho  pressed  her  returning  son  in  her  arms, 
•epeating  the  concluding  words  of  that  Psalm 
rhich  duriug  this  whole  sad  time  had  so  often 
)een  her  comfort. 

"  How  remarkable !  '*  said  Kemer.  "  Those 
rords,  dear  mother,  mightily  strengthened 
10  in  the  hour  which  I  thought  must  be  the 
Ewt  of  my  life:  and  now  they  are  the  first 
rhich  you  repeat  to  me,  who  am  as  one  risen 
rom  tiie  grave.  But  more  of  this  hereafter, 
^ere  is  Agnes  P  " 

Before  the  mother  could  answer,  the  children 
lung  round  his  neck. 

'•  Papa,"  said  Anna,  "  now  I  shall  thank  the 
lear  Saviour  that  He  has  brought  you  back  to 
18  again." 


"Do  so,  my  dear,  dear  child!"  replied  he, 
and  hastened  up-stairs  to  his  wife,  who  was 
just  regaining  consciousness.  For  some  time 
they  remained  in  each  other's  arms. 

"  Thanks  be  to  the  Lord ! "  she  said  at  last, 
when  she  could  find  words  to  speak.  "  Thanks 
be  to  the  Lord,  who  has  been  '  the  health  of 
my  countenance  and  my  God.'  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Him,  I  should  never  have  seen  you 
again." 

She  wept  for  a  long  time,  but  her  tears  now 
were  those  of  joy. 

Madame  Laforest,  too,  had  seen  and  embraced 
her  son,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  met  her 
welcome  of  joy  caused  her  the  greatest  alarm. 
He  allowed  her  to  embrace  him,  but  he  did  not 
return  it.  He  stared  at  her  as  if  he  did  not 
know  her,  and  said  not  a  word. 

"  Jean,  my  son,  teU  me  what  ails  you  P  are 
you  ill?" 

He  did  not  answer. 

"  O  God ! "  she  cried,  "  what  does  this  mean  P" 

When  she  wished  to  lead  him  into  the  house, 
he  fell  down.    The  pastor  came  at  once. 

"  Ah,  that  in  my  joy  I  should  have  forgotten 
my  friend,  who  almost  lost  his  life  for  my 
sake,"  he  exclaimed,  sorrowfully.  "  Jean  is  iU 
— ^very  iU,  dear  aunt ;  we  must  take  him  to  bed 
at  once." 

"No,"  she  replied,  decidedly;  "he  must 
come  to  my  house — ^he  must  be  laid  in  my  bed 
— he  is  my  son.  Jean,  dear  Jean!  I  too 
thank  the  Lord,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  I  have  you  back  again." 

The  sick  man  was  carried  to  his  mother's 
house,  and  placed  on  her  bed,  A  physician 
was  quickly  sent  for.  He  felt  his  pube,  and 
attentively  examined  him.  Then,  beckoning 
his  mother  into  the  adjoining  room,  he  said, 

"  Madame,  your  son  is  very  ill,  but  more  ill 
in  mind  than  body.  The  terrible  excitement 
he  sustained  when  he  thought  himself  so  near 
death,  and  was  suddenly  set  free,  was  too 
much  for  him.  There  is  great  danger  of  his 
becoming  and  remaining  insane.  Without  a 
severe  nervous  fever  this  cannot  pass  away; 
indeed,  dangerous  as  it  would  be,  I  almost  wish 
for  it.  If  it  does  not  come,  as  I  expect  it  wiU, 
I  fear  the  worst." 

The  fever  came  that  very  night.  In  the 
evening  he  became  restless.  In  the  night 
he  was  so  excited  that  his  state  bordered 
upon  insanity.  His  mother,  and  a  man  she 
had  to  help  her,  could  scarcely  keep  him  in 
bed.  He  wandered  in  his  talk.  His  words 
pierced  his  mother's  heart.     He  thought  he 
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waa  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  spoke  a  great 
deal  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  need  of 
shedding  much  blood  before  i-eal  liberty  could 
be  established.  Presently  he  talked  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Chi-istian  and  all  other  reli- 
gions. Then  he  went  on  defending  Kemer, 
reproaching  the  judge,  and  called  Robespieire 
first  his  friend,  and  then  a  monster  and  a 
tyrant.  All  this  his  mother  bore,  dreadful  as 
the  insight  was  which  it  gave  her  of  his  former 
life;  but  a  greater  trial  followed  when  she 
heard  him  frequently  repeat  the  words, 

"  Kemer,  where  is  now  thy  Grod  ?  There  is 
no  God.  They  are  the  dreams  of  fools  and  the 
fables  of  women  which  speak  of  a  God  who 
troubles  Himself  about  the  fate  of  men.  There 
is  no  eternity,  for  with  death  all  is  over." 

She  could  scarcely  listen  to  him  any  longer 
She  sank  back  in  her  chair,  covered  her  face, 
and  wept  bitterly.  Then  she  knelt  down  by  the 
bed-side,  and  prayed  for  the  poor  prodigal  that 
the  Lord  might  find  him  and  save  him. 

For  fourteen  days  the  sick  man  floated  be- 
tween life  and  death.  There  were  hours  when 
he  waa  raving  mad,  and  several  men  were 
required  to  hold  him.  He  ate  very  little, 
scarcely  slept  at  all,  and  gave  no  sign  of  re- 
turning reason.  Who  can  describe  his  poor 
mother's  feelings  P  At  last,  one  afternoon  he 
fell  into  a  restless  sleep,  which  gradually 
became  quieter.  His  mother  was  fearful  lest 
he  should  awake  in  eternity. 

"  Oh,  my  Gk)d,"  she  prayed,  "  grant  that  it 
may  not  be  so !  So  unprepared !  Oh,  have 
pity  on  my  poor  son !" 

She  sent  for  the  physician.  He  soon  came. 
He  looked  at  the  sick  man,  felt  his  pulse,  and 
smiled. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "I  congratulate  you; 
this  sleep  is  not  for  death,  but  for  life.  Your 
son  will  recover." 

The  poor  mothei*  was  obliged  to  retire  and 
weep,  while  the  physician  remained  to  write  a 
new  prescription.  He  slept  long— till  late  in 
the  night. 

When  he  awoke,  his  first  word  was  ''mother !" 
He  took  her  hand  which  she  gave  him,  but 
sank  back  again.  She  placed  her  finger  on  his 
mouth,  the  physician  having,  for  the  first  three 
days,  strictly  forbidden  all  speaking. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  days  the  prohibition 
was  removed;  what  he  then  said  did  not  give 
hiB  mother  any  Batiafaction.  He  expressed  his 
tlumka,  indeed,  for  her  faithful  love;  called  him- 
jmV  vmroithj  of  her ;  but  of  repentance  and 
I  of  IHe  there  was  not  a  syllable.    When 


she  spoke  earnestly  to  him  of  God*8  mercy  and 
love,  which  he  had  so  marvelloualj  experienced, 
he  asked  her  to  spare  him  anch  subjects. 
Kemer,  who  daily  viaited  him,  reminded  him 
of  their  late  conversation  on  the  way  to  the 
guillotine — how  he  had  aaid  that  if  God  were 
then  to  save  him,  he  would  believe  in  Him ;  but 
all  proved  in  vain. 

"  Kemer,"  said  he,  "  I  love  you,  but  do  not 
speak  to  me  again  about  this.  I  hold  to  thai 
which  I  have  alwaya  confessed  aa  my  convic- 
tion :  there  is  neither  a  God  nor  an  eternity. 
You  may  believe  what  you  like;  I  ahall  not  try 
to  dissuade  you  from  it ;  but  do  not  require  me 
to  believe  that  which  is  contrary  to  my  reason, 
that  which  appears  to  me  foolishness  and 
superstition," 

But  Kemer  was  not  yet  silenced.  Though 
he  reminded  him  no  longer  of  his  words,  yet  he 
spoke  of  the  Saviour's  love  to  sinners,  and  His 
readiness  to  bless  him  and  make  him  happy. 
At  last  the  sick  man  ceased  to  oppose  him.  He 
allowed  him  to  say  what  he  liked,  and  to  read 
to  him  out  of  the  Bible,  although  he  nerer 
desired  it.  Once,  however,  Henri,  the  pastor's 
son,  seven  years  of  age,  who  often  visited  him, 
being  alone  with  him,  he  asked  him  to  read 
the  15th  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  GospeL  Henri 
read  impressively.  When  he  had  finished  the 
story  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  sick  man  asked 
him — 

"  Hemi,  do  you  really  beUeve  that  ?" 

"  How  could  I  not  bdieve  it  ?"  the  boy  asked, 
in  amazement ;  "  it  is  in  the  Bible." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Laforest.  "  Now  leave 
me  alone." 

What  then  passed  in  his  aoul  who  can  say? 
"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  tkoa 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is 
every  one  who  is  bom  of  the  Spirit."  An 
hour  after  his  mother  entered  the  room. 

"  Mother,"  he  cried  to  her,  "  I  cannot  get 
rid  of  those  words,  '  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.'  I  am  a  lost 
man." 

And  he  wept  for  the  first  time  ainoe  he  had 
come  back.  His  mother  fell  npon  hia  neck 
and  kissed  him. 

"  With  God  is  mercy  and  forgiyeneaa,"  she 
said,  with  deep  emotion. 

''  That  may  bo  so,"  he  replied ;  "  bat  mercy 
and  forgiveness  are  not  for  me.  For  me  there 
is  no  hope." 

Affectionately  hia  mother  pointed  him  to 
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the  Saviour  who  bore  our  sine  and  atoned  for 
them  on  the  croes ;  but  he  still  persisted  that 
there  was  no  mei*cy  for  him.  Kemer  also 
came,  and  he  equally  failed  to  convince  him. 

Much  prayer  was  offered  for  him  at  his  bed- 
side. But  all  seemed  in  vain.  In  vain  his 
mother  showed  him  that  the  prodigal,  when 
he  made  his  confession,  not  only  found  pardon, 
bat  that  his  father  hastened  to  meet  him,  and 
receiyed  him  with  the  greatest  joy.  In  vain 
she  told  him  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  ,*  the 
malefactor  who  could  not  but  confess  that  his 
punishment  was  jnst  and  well-merited,  and  yet 
in  his  last  hour  was  saved,  through  the  mercy 
of  his  Saviour,  crucified  with  him  and  for  him. 
Laforest  maintained  that  he  was  a  much 
greater  sinner,  who  never  could  obtain  mercy, 
because  he  had  not  shown  ib.  At  last  his 
mother  repeated  the  text,  "  Come,  then,  and 
let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord:  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  snow; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be 
as  wooL" 

"  Orimson  did  you  say,  mother? — crimson  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  it,"  she  answered,  "  but  the 
Lord  says  it." 

She  repeated  the  words  with  solemn  earnest- 
ness, and  added  to  them  these:  "As  I  live, 
Baith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from 
His  evil  way  and  live." 

Tlie  sick  man  held  his  hands  up  to  his  face 
and  wept.    After  a  time  he  said — 

"  Mother,  pray  with  me  as  you  did  when  I 
was  still  a  child;  pray  for  your  wicked  son,  now 
laden  with  sin,  that  the  Saviour  may  have 
mercy  upon  me." 

His  mother  knelt  down,  took  his  folded  hcuids 
between  her  own,  and  prayed  simply  as  a  child 
in  his  name ;  and  he  repeated  the  words  after 
her  as  a  diild  would  do.  When  she  had 
finished,  a  stream  of  tears  poured  down  from 
liis  eyes. 

"  I  believe,  dear  Lord,"  he  cried;  "help  Thou 
my  unbelief!" 


There  was  joy  in  heaven  above  over  a  sinner 
who  had  repented.  His  mother  left  him  alone 
with  his  God.  She  went  into  her  chamber  to 
thank  the  Lord  who  had  so  helped  her  and 
her  son,  and  to  implore  Him  to  suffer  the 
full  light  of  His  face  to  shine  upon  him. 
When,  after  a  shoi*t  time,  she  came  to  him 
again,  she  found  him  in  a  cheerful  frame  of 
mind. 

"Mother,"  he  cried,  " mercy  has  found  me. 
To  me,  too,  has  the  Lord  spoken — 'Though 
thy  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow.'  I  can  believe  from  my  heart  that  it  is 
so.    Praise  the  Lord  with  me !" 

She  knelt  down,  and  in  a  fervent  thanksgiving 
e3q)ressed  the  fulness  of  her  heart.  Then  she 
hastened  to  her  nephew  to  bring  him  the  good 
news. 

It  had  cost  a  hard  struggle  before  Laforest 
was  thus  brought  by  Divine  grace  to  this  exer- 
cise of  faith  in  his  Saviour.  But  henceforth 
nothing  could  shake  his  confidence.  He  held 
firmly  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  He  would 
hear  nothing  more  of  the  light  of  reason  as 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Revelation.  His 
former  sinful  life,  indeed,  of  which  he  ever  had 
a  keen  and  vivid  remembrance,  deeply  humbled 
him,  but  it  did  not  make  him  doubtful  of  the 
pardon  he  had  received.  When  he  was  among 
his  friends,  during  the  evenings  spent  at  the 
pai-sonage,  his  mouth  overflowed  with  praise 
and  thanksgiving  for  the  mercies  he  had  ex- 
perienced. 

After  his  recovery,  he  no  longer  talked  of  re- 
turning to  Paris  to  continue  his  practice  at  the 
bar,  but  he  remained  with  his  mother  and  took 
the  charge  of  the  business.  The  two  families 
were,  and  continued  to  be,  of  one  heart  and  one 
soul.  And  notwithstanding  the  political  storms 
which  in  the  coui*se  of  time  broke  over  their 
unhappy  country,  they  had  peace  and  quiet- 
ness—that peace  which  they  possess  who,  in 
time  of  trial,  can  "  hope  in  God,"  and  say,  "  I 
shall  yet  praise  Him,  who  is  the  health  of 
my  countenance  and  my  Gk>d." 


NEVEtt  DBSPlSfi  SMALL  BEGINNINGS.— It 
is  related  of  Chantry,  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
that  when  a  boy,  he  was  observed  by  a  gentle- 
man, at  Sheffield,  very  attentively  engaged  in 
cutting  a  stick  with  a  penknife.  He  asked  the 
lad  what  he  was  doing,  and  with  great  sim- 
plicity, but  comiiesy,  he  replied,  "  I'm  cutting 


old  Fox's  head.'*  Fox  was  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  village.  On  this  the  gentleman  asked  to 
see  what  he  had  done,  and  pronounced  the 
likeness  excellent,  presenting  the  youth  with  a 
sixpence;  and  this  was  most  likely  the  first 
simi  Chantry  ever  received  for  the  practice  of 
his  art. 
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OUE    FAVOUBITE    SONG    BIBD8. 


BY  COLIN   HIGHTON. 


VL— THE    SKYLARK. 


"  Ethereal  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky  ! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound  ? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  ? 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still! " 

Wordsworth. 

"  I  AM  afraid,"  said  Miss  Crofton,  addressing 
her  nephews  and  niece,  "  that  this  will  be  our 
last  meeting  for  some  time.  Arthur,  you  know, 
must  return  to  school  to-morrow,  and  I  shall 
start  with  him  on  my  way  home." 

They  all  expressed  great  regret  at  their  aunt's 
pleasant  stories  having  so  nearly  come  to  an 
end,  but  hoped  she  would  soon  return  and  tell 
them  some  more.  In  the  meantime  she  pro- 
mised to  think  over  some  for  their  amusement 
during  her  next  visit.  To-day,  she  said,  she 
would  tell  them  about  the  skylark ;  indeed,  such 
an  imiversally  acknowledged  favourite  ought 
not  to  have  been  so  long  neglected. 

"  The  skylark  is  to  be  found  all  over  Europe, 
in  several  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  In  Germany  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  it  is  a  bird  of  passage,  migrating 
southwards  in  large  numbers  about  the  month 
of  October,  and  returning  early  in  the  spring. 
In  England,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  larks 
begin  to  collect  in  immense  flocks,  increased  as 
the  severity  of  the  weather  sets  in  by  foreign 
arrivals.  They  frequent  stubble  fields,  turnip 
fields,  and  similar  situations,  and,  as  they 
feed  and  nestle  on  the  ground,  they  are  easily 
captured,  and  are  sent  in  great  numbers  to  the 
London  markets,  being  much  prized  as  an 
article  of  food." 

"  Is  not  the  lark  a  very  early  riser  ?  "  asked 
Arthur. 

"  It  is  up  with,  if  not  before,  the  sun,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  birds  which  chant  whilst  on  the 
wing.  When  it  first  rises  from  the  earth,  its 
notes  are  feeble  and  interrupted ;  as  it  ascends, 
however,  they  gradually  swell  to  their  full 
tone;  and  long  after  the  bird  has  reached  a 
height  where  it  is  lost  to  the  eye,  it  still  con- 
tinues to  charm  the  ear  with  its  melody. 

**The  lark's  flight  is  quite  different  to  that 
of  most  other  birds.  It  mounts  almost  per- 
pendicularly, and  by  successive  springs,  and 
deeoends  in  an  oblique  direction,  unless  threat- 


ened with  danger,  or  attracted  by  the  caD 
of  its  mate,  when  it  drops  to  earth  like  a 
stone.  This,  however,  occurs  only  when  there 
are  no  young  birds  in  the  nest ;  for  then  the 
lark,  in  its  descent,  flies  along  tbe  surface  of 
the  (ground,  alighting  at  some  distance  from 
its  nest,  probably  with  the  idea  of  misleadiiig 
those  who  might  disturb  the  brood." 

"  Does  not  the  lark  build  in  trees  and  hedges, 
then,  as  other  birds  do  P  "  asked  Annie. 

"Their  nests  are  formed  in  a  hoUow  or 
depression  of  the  ground ;  sometimes  in  corn- 
fields, and  at  others  in  variouB  sorts  of  paa- 
turage.  They  are  composed  of  vegetable  stsJks, 
and  lined  with  fine  dry  grasses.    Graham  says, 

"  *  The  daisied  lea  he  loves,  when  tufts  of  grass 
Luxuriant  crown  the  ridge ;  there,  with  his  mate, 
He  founds  their  lowly  house,  of  withered  neats, 
And  coarsest  spear-grass :  next,  the  inner  nook 
With  finer  and  still  finer  fihres  lays, 
Rounding  it  curious  with  his  speckled  hreast.' 

"The  nest  being  completed,  the  lark  proceeds 
to  lay  her  eggs,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  exceed 
five  in  number.  They  are  usually  of  a  greenish 
colour,  spotted  with  brown,  but  vary  so  much 
in  appearance  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe  them  accurately :  sometimes  they  are 
very  dark,  and  nearly  aJl  brown ;  then,  again, 
they  are  quite  light,  green  being  the  prevailing 
colour." 

"  What  becomes  of  the  nests  when  the  com 
and  grass  are  cut  P  "  inquired  Donald. 

"  They  are  then  often  in  great  danger,  and 
are  sometimes  quite  destroyed  by  the  scythe. 
In  one  instance,  some  mowers  actually  shaved 
off  the  upper  part  of  a  skylark's  nest,  but 
she  did  not  fly  away,  and  they  levelled  the 
grass  all  around  her  without  her  taking  further 
notice  of  their  movements.  A  youth,  son  of 
the  owner  of  the  crop,  observed  this,  and 
returned  about  an  hour  later  to  the  place  to 
sec  what  had  become  of  the  lark  and  her  brood, 
when  to  his  great  surprise  he  found  she  had 
constructed  a  canopy  of  dry  grass  over  the 
nest,  leaving  an  aperture  on  one  side  to  enable 
her  to  go  in  and  out  to  procure  food.  Some- 
times, however,  the  nest  is  so  much  ii^jured 
as  to  be  altogether  imtenable,  in  which  case 
the  parent  birds  have  been  known  to  move  both 
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ind  young  to  a  safer  place,  by  moans  of 
ong  claws." 

the  lark  ever  caged  P"  asked  Arthur, 
metimes,"  returned  his  aunt;  "but  its 
8  then  very  different  to  what  it  is  when 
ild  state.  They  may,  however,  be  tamed. 
y  once  had  a  favourite  lark  which  she 
d  to  fly'about  her  room.  It  was  provided 
morning  with  a  fresh  sod  of  short  clover, 
temed  quite  happy.  It  lived  many  years, 
3  death  was  the  result  of  an  accident. 
>  the  poor  artisan  of  the  town,  this  bird 
^eat  service  in  enlivening  him  with  its 
and  one  may  often  see  larks  kept  with 
-eatest  care  and  tenderness.  That  much 
is  placed  upon  them  may  be  proved' 
e  following  anecdote.  A  rather  poor 
ler  in  Belfast  had  a  lark  remarkable  for 
ig.  A  great  bird-fancier,  going  into  his 
)ne  day,  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
note,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase 
rd,  at  the  same  time  offering  five  guineas 
But  the  chandler  refused  even  this,  to 
Arge  sum,  saying  that  he  could  not  part 
lis  pet,  which  was  the  delight  of  his  neigh- 
as  well  ajs  of  himself  and  his  family.  The 
3man  could  not  however  believe  that  money 
L  not  procure  him  that  upon  which  he 
ow  set  his  heart,  so  he  offered  ten  guineas, 
was  refused  as  decidedly  as  his  previous 
Then  he  proposed  that,  as  it  was  fair- 
;he  chandler  should  go  into  the  market 
»urchase  the  best  cow  there,  for  which  the 
fancier  would  pay,  and  have  the  lark  in 
inge.  But  its  master  was  determined  to 
his  favourite,  which  he  did,  in  spite  of  the 
eman's  offers. 

jid  now,  before  we  separate,  let  me  read 
►u,"  said  Aunt  Mary,  "Mrs.  Sigoumey's 
on  'Birds  of  Passage;'  for  such  are 
it  all  the  favourites  we  have  been  de- 
ing:— 

ember  came  on,  with  an  eye  severe, 

L  his  stormy  language  was  hoarse  to  hear ; 

I  the  glittering  garland  of  gold  and  red 

ich  was  wreathed  for  a  while  roimd  the  forest*! 

head, 
th  sudden  anger  he  rent  away, 
i  all  was  cheerless,  and  bare,  and  gray. 

m  the  houseless  grasshopper  told  his  woes, 
1  the  humming-bird  sent  forth  a  wail  for  the  rose, 
I  the  spider,  that  weaver  of  cunning  so  deep, 
i*d  himself  up  in  a  ball  to  sleep ; 
i  the  cricket  his  merry  horn  laid  by 
the  shelf,  with  the  piiKJ  of  the  dragon-fly. 


Soon  the  birds  were  heard,  at  the  morning  prime. 
Consulting  of  flight  to  a  warmer  clime : 

*  Let  us  go !  let  us  go ! '  said  the  bright- winged  jay  ; 
And  hirt  gay  spouse  sang  from  a  rocking  spray, 

*  I  am  tin»d  to  death  of  this  humdrum  tree ; 
m  go,  if  'tis  only  the  world  to  see  !* 

*  WUl  you  go,'  asked  the  robin,  *  my  only  love  ?  * 
And  a  tender  strain  from  the  leafless  grove 
Responded,  *  Wherever  your  lot  is  cast, 

'Mid  summer  skies,  or  the  northern  blast, 

I  am  still  at  your  side,  all  your  wand'rings  to  cheer. 

Though  dear  is  our  nest  in  the  thicket  here.' 

*  I  am  ready  to  go,*  cried  the  querulous  wren, 

*  From  the  wind-swept  homes  of  these  northern  men ; 
My  throat  is  sore,  and  my  feet  are  blue : 

I  fear  I  have  caught  tho  consximption  too.' 

And  the  oriole  told,  with  a  flashing  eye, 

How  his  plumage  was  dimm'd  by  this  frosty  sky; 

Then  up  went  tho  thrush  with  a  trumpet  call, 
And  the  martins  came  forth  from  their  cells  on  the 

wall, 
And  the  owlets  peeped  out  from  their  secret  bower. 
And  the  swallows  conversed  on  the  old  church  tower, 
And  the  council  of  blackbirds  was  long  and  loud. 
Chattering  and  flying  from  tree  to  cloud. 

But  what  a  strange  clamour,  on  elm  and  oak. 
From  a  bevy  of  brown-coated  moeking-birds  broke ; 
The  theme  of  each  separate  speaker  they  told. 
In  a  shrill  report,  with  such  mimicry  bold, 
That  the  eloquent  orators  started  to  hear 
Their  own  true  echo  so  wild  and  clear. 

Then  tribe  after  tribe,  with  its  leader  fair. 
Swept  off  through  the  fathomless  depths  of  air. 
"Who  marketh  their  course  to  the  tropics  bright  ? 
Who  nerveth  their  wing  for  its  weary  flight  ? 
Who  guideth  that  caravan's  trackless  way 
By  the  star  at  night  and  the  cloud  by  day  P 

Some  spread  o'er  the  waters  a  daring  wing. 

In  the  isles  of  the  southern  sea  to  sing. 

Or  where  the  minaret,  towering  high 

Pierces  the  hem  of  the  Moslem  sky. 

Or  'mid  the  harems  haunts  of  fear. 

Their  lodgings  to  build,  and  their  nurslings  rear. 

The  Indian  flg,  with  its  arching  screen. 
Welcomes  them  into  its  vistas  green ; 
And  the  breathing  buds  of  the  spicy  tree 
Thrill  at  tho  burst  of  their  melody ; 
And  the  bulbul  starts,  'mid  his  carol  clear, 
Such  a  rushing  of  stranger  wings  to  hear. 

Oh,  wild- wood  wanderers !  how  fieir  away 
From  your  rural  homes  in  our  vales  ye  stray ; 
But  when  they  are  waked  by  the  touch  of  spring. 
Shall  we  see  you  again  with  your  glancing  wing. 
Your  nests  'mid  our  household  trees  to  raise. 
And  fill  our  hearts  with  our  Maker's  praise  F  " 
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AH   AUTUMH   WEBATtt 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "OLD  PETER  PIOUS,"  ETC. 


Each  season  brings  its  lesson  to  man,  and 
everything  in  Nature  points  to  Nature's  Gk)d. 
The  autumnal  equinox  is  annoimced  by  the 
gales  which  blow  the  seared  leaves  to  our 
casement,  and,  as  they  rustle  past,  we  fancy 
we  hear  them  say, 

"Remember us;  forget  us  not.  Forget 
not  the  Spring,  when  we  burst  into  life,  and 
made  the  country  rejoice  in  our  verdure. 
Forget  not  the  Summer,  when  we  clothed 
the  landscape  with  beauty,  and  man,  beasts, 
and  birds  sought  our  shade.  Remember  us, 
and  the  blessings  we  brought  with  us,  now 
that  we  are  about  to  leave  you." 

I£  you  please,  youthful  reader,  as  we 
listen  to  the  parting  chorus  of  the  leaves, 
we  will  make  a  collection  of  Remembers 
and  FoROETS :  the  former  we  will  liken  to 
the  evergreen,  the  latter  may  remind  us  of 
the  seared  leaves  of  Autumn.  Soon  to  be 
consigned  to  Nature's  entombment,  even 
these  will  aid  the  elements  of  future  ver- 
dure ;  and  so  a  bad  thought  buried  is  often 
the  nurturing  of  good  desires :  evil  checked 
may  lead  to  goodness  strengthened. 

As  we  gather  our  leaves,  and  weave  our 
wreath,  the  autumnal  tints  contrasting  with 
the  bright  evergreen,  may  the  truths  we 
learn  be  entwined  round  the  memory,  and 
be  fixed  in  the  heart  by  Almighty  Power ; 
so  that  the  beauty  of  our  wreath  may  ap- 
pear in  the  life,  forming  an  ornament  of 
grace,  which  will  always  find  admirers  at 
Our  Own  Fireside. 

l^mmbm  mt  to  heforgottm^ 

AND 

4fwr0rf8  ev^  to  he  rememhered, 

REMEMBERS* 

Remember  your  Creator,  and  live  for  His 
gloiy. 

RlBMEMBER  your  relatives,  and  minister  to  their 
happiness. 

Remember  yoar  friends,  and  show  yourselveB 
friendly. 

Remember  your  dependents,  and  be  con- 
siderate for  them. 

Remember  the  poor,  and  endeavour  to  help 
them. 


Remember  the  aged,  and  honour  an 

them. 
Remember  the  afflicted,  and  oomfor 

lieve  them. 
Remember  your  enemies,  and  love  an 

them. 
Remember  your  example,  that  it  m 

observers. 
Remember  your   influence,  and  ei 

aright. 
Remember  your  position,  and  endc 

uphold  it. 
Rebiember  your  duties,  and  strive 

them. 
Remember  your  opportunities,  anc 

improve  them. 
Remember  your  privileges,  and  mi 

use  of  them. 
Remember   yom*  mercies,  and  leai 

thankful. 
Remember  your  life,  and  be  wise 

generation. 
Remember  your  death,  and  prepar 

mortality. 
Remember  eternity,  that  you  may  b\ 

glory. 


FORGETS. 

wicked  suggestions,  that  the] 

be  followed, 
bad  advice,  that  it  may  be  n< 
sinful  thoughts,  that  they  tc 

deeds, 
foolish  words,  that  you  learn 
vain  flattery,  lest  yon  beconu 
spiteful  sayings,  lest  they  is 

with  hatred, 
accidental  errors,  lest  they  pi^ 

to  wrath, 
doubtful  practices,  lest  you  li 

sin. 
unkind  actions,  that  you  ma; 

forgive  them, 
all  wrongs,  that  you  may 


FOROET 

FOROET 
FOROET 

Forget 
Forget 
Forget 

Forget 

Forget 

Forget 

Forget 

enemies. 
Forget  evil  examples,  that  you  be  nc 

to  copy  them. 
Forget  past  sorrow,  lest  your  heart  b 
Forget  present  grief,  by  thinking 

bliss. 
Forget  yourself,  that  you  may  think 
Forget  all  sin,  but "  fobgbt  hot  i 

and  ALL  His  bshxfiti 


^(m{t  girt  Mi  gistorg. 


OHIHA   USD   THE    OEINESE. 
VIII.— NATURAL  PHODUCTIONS  OF  CHINA.— RICE. 


2  0  good  land  is  ever  reserved  in 
China  for  pasture,  which  in 
fact  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  forming  a  department  of 
their  husbandry.  The  few 
cattle  that  they  have  are 
ut  only  upon  waste  lands,  which  are 
proved  by  any  sort  of  artificial  ma- 
p  dressing.  To  this  must  partly  be 
the  poor  and  stunted  appearance  of 
s  and  horacs.  The  flesh  of  flocks  and 
scarcely  tasted  except  by  the  rich, 
liinese  ever  uses  either  milk,  butter, 

ly  has  it  been  the  care  of  the  Govem- 
>m  the  earliest  ages,  to  give  every 
x>uragement  to  tillage,  and  to  the  pro- 
f  food  for  man  alone,  but  there  have 
listed  some  absurd  prejudices  and 
igainst  an  extended  consumption  of 
..  The  penal  code  denounces  severe 
nt  against  those  who  kill  their  own 
hout  an  express  licence. 

well-known  principle,  that  where 
sts  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  rent 
served  for  pasture  must,  in  proportion 
>dne88,  be  equal  to  that  of  land  em- 
pi*oducing  grain ;  and  this,  under  a 
-ation,  where  three  crojw  per  annum, 
rice  and  one  of  vegetables,  are  said 
3  to  be  obtained,  must  have  such  an 
Feet  in  raising  the  comparative  price 
IS  must  discourage  its  consumption 
frugal  people  like  the  Chinese,  even 
le  intervention  of  any  positive  law. 
is  accordingly  no  people  in  the  world 
008  excepted,  and  they  use  milk)  that 
so  little  meat,  or  so  much  fish  and 
food;  nor,  again,  is  there  any  country 
fewer  cattle  are  employed  for  the 
)f  draught  and  burden."* 
jhief  article  of  food,  and  therefore,  of 
2  staple  prodmction  of  the  country, 
icularly  in  the  south,  the  cultivation 
ims  special  notice. 

Boyal  Asiatic  TransactionB,  VoL  11. 


Mr.  Fortune  tells  us  that  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared in  spring  for  the  first  crop  of  rice  as  boob 
as  the  winter  green  crops  are  removed  from 
the  fidds.  The  plough,  which  is  commonly 
drawn  by  a  buffalo  or  bullock,  is  a  rude  imple- 
ment, but  probably  answers  the  purpose  much 
better  than  ours  would,  which  has  been  found 
to  be  too  heavy  and  unmanageable  for  the 
Chinese.f 

As  the  land  is  always  flooded  with  water 
before  it  is  ploughed,  this  operation  may  be 
described  as  the  turning  up  of  a  layer  of  mud 
and  water,  six  or  eight  incites  deep,  iRrhich  lies 
on  a  solid  floor  of  hard  stiff  clay.  The  plough 
never  goes  deeper  than  this  mud  and  water, 
and  consequently  the  ploughman  and  his 
bullock,  in  wading  through  the  field,  find  a 
solid  footing  at  this  depth  below  the  surface. 
The  water  buffalo  generally  employed  in  the 
south  is  well  adapted  for  this  work,  as  he 
delights  to  waUow  amongst  the  mud,  and  is 
often  found  swimming  and  amusing  himself  in 
the  canals  on  the  sides  of  the  rice  fields.  But 
it  seems  a  most  disagreeable  and  unhealthy 
operation  for  the  poor  labourer,  who  neverthe- 
less goes  along  cheerful  and  happy. 

After  the  plough  comes  the  hanow.  This  is 
chiefly  used  to  break  and  pulverize  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  or  to  bury  the  manure.  Hence  it 
has  not  long  perpendicular  teeth  like  ours,  but 
the  labourer  stands  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
presses  it  down  upon  the  muddy  soil  while  it  is 
drawn  along.  The  object  of  both  plough  and 
harrow  is  not  only  to  loosen  the  earth,  but  to 
mix  up  the  whole  until  it  forms  a  puddle,  and 
its  suxface  becomes  smooth  and  soft.  In  this 
condition  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  young  rice 
plants. 

Previously  to  the  preparation  of  the  fields, 
the  rice  seed  is  sown  thickly  in  small  patches 
of  highly-manured  ground,  and  the  young 
plants  in  these  seed-beds  are  ready  for  trans« 
planting  when  the  fields  are  in  a  fit  state  to 
receive  them.     Sometimes  the  Chinese  steep 

t  Serend  of  our  pbnglia  li»Te  been  sent  ont  to  China,  and 
offered  to  the  nattre  fannen  graiit,  but  they  will  not  um 
them* 
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the  seeds  in  liquid  manure  before  they  sow 
them ;  but  although  this  practice  is  common 
in  the  south,  it  is  not  general  throughout  the 
empire. 

The  seedling  plants  are  carefully  dug  up  from 
the  bed  and  removed  to  the  fields.  These  fields 
are  now  smooth,  and  overflowed  with  water  to 
the  depth  of  three  inches.  The  plants  are  put 
in  in  patches,  each  containing  about  a  dozen 
plants,  and  in  rows  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
apart  each  way.  The  operation  of  planting 
is  peiformed  with  astonishing  rapidity.  A 
labourer  takes  a  quantity  of  plants  under  his 
left  arm,  and  drops  them  in  bundles  over  the 
land  about  to  be  planted,  as  he  knows  almost 
to  a  plant  what  number  will  be  required. 
These  little  bundles  are  then  taken  up,  and 
the  proper  number  of  plants  selected  and 
plunged  by  the  hand  into  the  muddy  soil. 
The  water,  when  the  hand  is  drawn  up,  im- 
mediately rushes  into  the  hole,  and  carries 
with  it  a  portion  of  soil  to  cover  the  roots, 
and  the  seedlings  are  thus  planted  and  covered 
in  without  further  trouble. 

In  the  south,  the  first  crop  is  fit  to  cut  by 
the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July. 
Before  it  is  quite  ripe,  another  crop  of  seed- 
lings is  raised  on  the  beds  or  comers  of  the 
fields,  and  is  ready  for  transplanting  as  soon 
as  the  ground  has  been  ploughed  up  and 
prepared  for  their  reception.  This  second 
crop  is  ready  for  cutting  in  November. 

In<the  latitude  of  Ning-po,  30''  north,  the 
summers  are  too  short  to  have  the  land  cropped 
in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  done  in  the 
south.  The  farmers  here  manage  to  have  two 
crops  of  paddy  in  the  summer  by  planting 
the  second  crop  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
first,  in  alternate  rows.  The  first  planting 
takes  place  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  the 
crop  is  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
at  which  time  the  alternate  rows  are  only 
about  a  foot  in  height,  and  are  still  quite 
green.  After  the  early  crop  is  removed,  the 
ground  is  stirred  up  and  manured,  and  the 
second  crop,  having  now  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  advances  rapidly  to  maturity,  and  is  ready 
for  the  reaping  hook  about  the  middle  of 
November. 

About  one  hundred  nules  further  north,  in 
the  Shanghae  district,  the  summers  are  too 
short  to  enable  the  husbandman  to  obtain  a 
crop  of  rice,  iven  upon  the  Ning-po  plain ;  and 
he  is  therefore  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
one.  This  is  sown  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
reaped  at  the  beginning  of  October. 


A  large  quantity  of  rain  always  fall 
change  of  the  north-east  monsoon  i 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
not  only  a«  regards  his  rice  crops,  but 
to  many  other  operations  at  this  seasoi 
year. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  a  great 
the  machine-like  regularity  which  perv 
the  operations  of  the  Chinese;  but 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  in 
they  are  placed — at  least  in  so  far  as : 
ture  is  concerned — ^will  convince  us  th; 
practice  is  regulated,  not  so  much  by  < 
and  those  "  Mede  and  Persian  "  laws,  ac 
laws  of  nature,  upon  which  the  success 
varied  operations  of  agriculture  mainly  ( 
Thus  the  crops  of  rice  and  cotton  are  s 
the  low  lands,  and  the  sweet  potato 
planted  on  the  hills,  year  after  year,  exa 
the  same  time,  But  this  regularity  is  : 
effect  of  prejudice,  nor  in  obedience  to  '< 
perial  orders ;  it  is  simply  the  result  c 
rience,  which  has  taught  the  farmer  thai 
the  proper  time  for  these  operations,  I 
there  will  then  be  a  continuance  of  fi 
and  copious  showers,  which  will  mois^ 
earth  and  the  air  until  such  time  as  the 
rootlets  have  laid  hold  of  the  soil,  a 
capable  of  sending  up  sufficient  nouri 
to  the  stems. 

During  the  growth  of  the  rice,  the  fi< 
always  kept  flooded  when  water  can 
tained.  Tlie  terraces  near  the  base  of  t 
are  supplied  by  the  mountain  streams,  i 
fields  which  are  above  the  level  of  any 
ing  river  or  canal  are  flooded  by  the  eel 
water  wheel,  which  is  in  use  all  a% 
country. 

These  machines  are  of  three  kinds ;  t1 
ciple  in  all  of  them  is  the  same,  the  onlj 
ence  being  in  the  mode  of  applying  the 
power.  One  is  worked  by  the  hand,  i 
by  the  feet,  and  the  third  by  an  animal  < 
kind ;  generally  a  buffalo  or  bullock. 

The  rice  lands  are  kept  flooded  in  ti 
until  the  crops  are  nearly  ripe,  when  th« 
is  no  longer  required.  It  is  necessaiy 
at  least  advantageous,  to  go  over  the 
once  or  twice  during  the  summer,  and 
soil  up  well  amongst  the  roots,  at  the  sai 
removing  any  weeds  which  may  have  q>r 
If  the  weather  is  wet,  the  fields  i«t 
water  for  a  considerable  time,  and  th 
not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  the 
wading  nearly  up  to  their  knees  in  n 
water,  when  they  are  gathering  in  the  1 
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ripe,  the  crops  are  cut  with  a  small 
it,  not  very  unlike  our  own  reaping 
i  are  generally  tlirashed  out  at  once 
Ids  where  they  have  grown.  Some- 
^ever,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
3  paddy  is  tied  up  in  sheaves,  and 
ome  before  it  is  thrashed;  indeed, 
g  in  the  northern  agriculture  of  the 
las  a  great  resemblance  to  what  is 
in  Europe. 

race  cuUivation  of  China  has  been 
r  nearly  aU  writers  upon  this  country, 
lost  other  subjects,  it  has  been  either 
l^gerated  or  undei*valued.  Mr.  Fortune 
>peared  to  him  to  be  carried  to  the 
perfection  on  the  hill  sides  adjacent 
er  Min,  near  Foo-chow-foo ;  at  least 
lOre  struck  with  it  there  than  any- 

3. 

ing  up  that  beautiful  river,  these  terraces 
eps  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  one  rising 
ler,  until  they  sometimes  reach  six  or  eight 
it  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  the 
ther  crops  are  young,  these  terraces  are 
luxuriant  green,  and  look  Uke  a  collection 
Among  the  rugged  and  barren  mountains, 
rrace  system  is  adopted  by  the  Chinese, 
be  purpose  of  supplying  the  hill  sides  with 
re  paddy  is  to  be  grovm,  or  to  prevent 
ains  from  washing  down  the  loose  soil  from 
f  other  vegetables.  Hence  these  cuttings 
over  the  sides  of  the  hills,  not  exactly  level 
e  terraces,  but  level  enough  to  answer  the 
checking  the  rains  in  their  descent  down 
in.  For  the  same  reason,  the  sweet  potato, 
ther  crops  which  are  grown  on  the  hills, 
planted  in  ridges  which  run  cross-ways  or 
Y ;  indeed,  were  the  ridges  made  in  a  dif- 
!tion,  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the  early 
onths  would  carry  both  the  loose  soil  and 
into  the  plains. 

grown  on  the  lower  terrace  ground,  and  a 
rater  is  always  led  from  some  ravine  and 
3w  across  the  sides  of  the  hLUs,  until  it 
highest  terra^,  into  which  it  flows,  and 
rhole  of  the  level  space.  When  the  water 
or  four  inches  in  height,  which  is  suf- 
gh  for  the  rice,  it  finds  vent  at  an  opening 
le  purpose  in  the  bank,  through  which  it 
he  terrace  below,  which  it  floods  in  the  same 
nd  so  on  to  the  lowest.  In  this  way  the 
le  rice  terraces  are  kept  continually  flooded, 
alkfl  of  the  crops  assmiio  a  yellow  ripening 
the  water  being  no  longer  required,  it  is 
L  into  its  natural  channel,  or  led  to  a  dif- 
of  the  hiU,  for  the  nourishment  of  other 
ese  moimtain  streams,  which  abound  in  all 
hilly  districts,  are  of  the  greatest  import- 


ance to  the  farmer ;  and  as  they  generally  spring  from 
a  high  elevation  in  the  ravines,  they  can  be  conducted 
at  pleasure  over  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills.  No 
operation  in  agriculture  gives  him  and  his  labourers 
more  pleasure  than  leading  these  streams  of  water 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  making  them  subser' 
>iont  to  their  purposes.*' 

In  addition  to  rice,  several  other  summer 
crops  are  cultivated  in  the  low  lands.  In  the 
southern  provinces,  for  instance,  Mr.  Fortune 
found  large  quantities  of  the  Ndumhium 
speciosumy  grown  for  its  roots,  which  are  much 
esteemed;  the  Trapa  bieomis,  the  castor  oil 
plant,  8cirpu8  tuberosvs,  Canvolvulus  reptana^ 
and  several  other  vegetables.  The  sugar  cane 
is  extensively  grown  both  in  the  provinces  of 
Quantung  and  Fokien,  and  probably  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  In  the  southern  provinces 
also  a  great  deal  of  indigo  {Indigqfera)  is  grown 
and  manufactured. 

The  summer  productions  of  the  hilly  country 
are,  of  course,  different  from  those  of  the  plains. 
From  the  province  of  Fokien  northward  to  the 
great  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Eaang,  the  hiUs 
are  amongst  the  most  fertile  in  China.  They 
are  frequently  terraced,  and  their  staple  pro- 
ductions, if  we  except  the  rice,  which  is  grown 
in  the  lower  terraces,  are  sweet  potatoes  and 
earth  nuts. 

The  winter  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Macao  and  Canton  consist  of  large  quantities 
of  our  European  vegetables ;  such  as  potatoes, 
peas,  onions,  and  cabbages,  which  are  grown 
principally  for  the  supply  of  the  Europeans 
who  reside  at  Hong  Kong  or  Canton.  In  the 
northern  provinces  the  principal  winter  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  barley,  peas,  beans,  the 
cabbage  oil  plant,  and  other  vegetables  of 
lessor  note. 

MONSOONS  AND  TYPHOONS  IN  CHINA. 

One  of  the  chief  natural  discouragements  to 
agricultui'e  in  China,  exists  in  monsoons  and 
typhoons,  which  prevail  at  certain  seasons,  and 
especially  in  the  south.  No  small  portion  of 
the  destruction  occasioned  by  these  terrific 
hurricanes  extends  to  the  productions  of  hus- 
bandry. In  conaexion,  therefore,  with  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  the  graphic  account  of  these 
phenomena  given  by  Mr.  Fortune. 

**  The  prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  south-west, 
from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  September ; 
during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year  they  are 
northerly  and  easterly,  thus  forming  what  are  called 
the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons.    These  mon- 
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soons  blow  with  great  rogulority  in  the  south  of  China, 
but  are  more  variable  towards  the  north.  In  the  lati- 
tude of  Chusan  or  Shanghae,  although  the  monsoons 
prevail,  the  wind  not  tmfrequently  blows  from  other 
quarters.  In  the  end  of  the  siunmer  season,  that  is, 
from  July  to  October,  tlie  coimtry  is  frequently  '\'ifiited 
by  those  dreadful  gales  called  by  foreigners  typhoons. 
The  name  is  a  oorruption  of  the  Chinese  word  ta-fimpy 
or  *  great  ^^-ind.' 

"These  storms  commit  the  most  fearful  ravages 
both  by  land  and  sea.  The  barometer  gives  warning 
some  hours  before  the  gale  commences,  and  therefore 
foreign  ships  can  always  send  down  their  masts  and 
yards,  and,  if  postsible,  remove  to  a  safe  anchorage. 
When  that  is  not  to  bo  had,  they  have  the  dreadful 
alternative  of  standing  out  to  sea.  The  Chinese, 
without  the  aid  of  the  barometer,  can  always  tell 
when  the  ta-fung  is  coming  in,  by  the  following 
signs.  The  "wind,  which  blows  from  the  south-west 
in  the  typhoon  season,  changes  and  blows  from  the 
north  or  north-east,  becoming  gusty  and  gradually 
increasing  in  strength;  the  sky  lours  and  looks  wild; 
the  sea  rolls  in  upon  the  beach  with  a  dead  hea^y 
swell,  and  everything  portends  a  coming  storm.  When 
these  signs  appear,  the  fleets  of  iishing-boats  on  the 
coast  take  their  nets  in,  crowd  all  sail,  and  make  for 
the  shore  as  fast  as  they  can,  where  the  boats  are 
hauled  up  on  dry  land,  or  into  some  creek  which 
18  sheltered  from  the  force  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
The  coasting  junks,  which  are  ill  fitted  for  bad  weather, 
lose  no  time  in  getting  into  some  sheltered  port  where 
they  can  ride  out  the  storm  in  safety.  And,  happily, 
as  a  safeguard  from  the  fiu-y  of  these  winds,  nature 
has  provided  a  great  number  of  excellent  well-sheltered 
harbours  on  the  coast  of  China,  all  of  which  are  well 
known  to  the  pilots  who  are  employed  on  board  the 
junks. 

"During  my  residence  in  China,  I  witnessed  two 
of  these  terrific  gales — once  at  sea,  and  once  on  shore. 
Happily,  in  the  first  instance,  we  were  able  to  nm  into 
a  deep  bay,  and  with  three  anchors  do^Ti  rode  out  the 
gale  in  perfect  safety. 

"  The  other  occurred  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
I  was  at  Ning-po.  I  observed  the  Chinese  running 
about  one  evening  in  great  consternation,  and  calling 
to  each  other  that  the  '  great  wind '  was  coming,  and 
to  make  preparations  for  it.  Mats  and  rattan  work, 
which  had  been  placed  over  the  doors  and  windows  to 
afibrd  shade  from  the  sun,  were  haptily  removed,  and 
many  of  the  houses,  which  were  known  to  be  in  a 
weak  state,  were  in  a  rapid  way  propped  up  and 
strengthened.  Nor  were  the  husbandmen  less  busy 
in  the  fields.  The  heads  of  the  tall  millet,  being 
nearly  ripe,  were  quickly  cut,  and  the  long  stalks 
left  to  be  reaped  at  another  time.  MUlct  is  so  heavy 
when  nearly  ripe,  that  had  it  been  left  exposed  to  the 
wind,  it  must  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  crop 
entirely  lost.  Crops  on  the  sides  of  the  rivers  and 
canals  were  removed,  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so ; 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  blown  into  the  water, 
and  carried  away  far  beyond  the  reach  of  their  owners. 


All  the  fruit,  which  was  nearly  ripe,  was  has^ 
gathered  from  the  trees;  unnecessary  branches  ^^ 
cut  away,  and  others  tied  up  and  supported. 

"  The  gale  gradually  increased  in  force  until  dtx- 
light  next  morning,  when  it  seemed  to  be  at  its  heiglit. 
In  Mr.  Mackenzie's  house,  where  I  was  staying  at  thf 
time,  we  passed  a  fearfid  night.  The  wind  horled 
and  whistled  roimd  the  roof,  every  blast  seeming^ 
more  fierce  than  that  which  preceded  it,  until  I  redlj 
thought  we  should  have  the  building  down  apoa  m 
and  be  buried  in  the  ruins.  At  daylight  the  noni 
presented  a  dismal  appearance ;  all  the  fioon,  chiin, 
and  tables  were  covered  with  dust  and  pieces  of  broken 
tiles  and  mortar  which  had  been  shaken  out  of  the  roof. 

"  As  the  storm  still  raged  with  unabated  fmy, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  and  myself,  glad  to  escape  from  the 
wreck  by  which  we  were  surrounded,  went  oat  to  see 
what  eficct  the  gale  was  producing  in  the  other  plirei 
in  the  vicinity.  The  wind  was  so  powerful,  thit  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  keep  our  feet ;  ia  fitct,  ve 
wore  frt>quently  blown  off  the  path,  and  were  oUiged 
to  scramble  back  to  it  again  on  our  hands  and  knees. 

"  The  river,  which  is  generally  beautiful  and  smooth, 
had  now  risen  and  completely  overflowed  its  lunki, 
having  been  forced  back  by  the  strength  of  the  lin^ 
and  was  as  rough  as  the  sea  itself.  The  whole  coontiy 
was  one  vast  sheet  of  troubled  water,  for  the  bnnchei 
of  the  river,  and  the  numerous  canals  by  which  it  is 
intersected,  had  all  overflowed  their  banks,  and  had 
spread  in  the  low  paddy  fields.  Most  of  the  bbiU 
boats  were  safe,  as  they  were  either  in  sheHeiei 
creeks,  or  drawn  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  intai 
but  many  of  the  large  wood  junks,  which  freqvfit 
this  port,  were  not  so  fortunate.  These  had  hea 
moored  off  the  city,  having,  as  nsoalf  a  large  portioi 
of  their  cargo  lashed  to  their  sidea.  In  many  iartasM^ 
the  combined  force  of  the  winds  and  waves  msgfi 
the  lashings,  strong  as  they  were,  and  the  epaitrf 
wood  floated  from  their  sides,  and  were  either  canM 
away  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  or  thrown  on  the  shfln* 
Himdrcds  of  the  Chinese  were  now  ready  to  aelee  Ai 
wood  as  it  floated  to  land,  and  with  a  total  disregul 
to  the  'rights  of  property'  conveyed  it  at  once  to  their 
own  houses.  No  Mandarin,  or  other  government  oficeri 
interfered  to  prevent  this,  and  the  Chinese  senranterf 
the  English  consid  and  other  fbreign  residents  actiollj' 
brought  a  considerable  quantity  to  the  houses  of  their 
masters,  and  seemed  surprised  when  reproTed  fir 
their  dishonesty.  The  English,  of  course,  hoDoanlff 
returned  the  spoil  to  its  owners,  much  to  the  WBgam 
of  the  Chinese.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  xircr,  «• 
observed  great  numbers  engaged  in  the  same  laiks 
occupation.  The  city  walla  here  mn  paiaOel  r& 
the  river,  and  these  rascala  were  coolly  hoaaluif  ^ 
wood  over  the  walls  and  nunparta,  aadatod  by  Aff 
friends  inside  the  city ;  nor  was  this  tttemftod  ta  he 
checked. 

"  At  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  monuig  the  lisi 
which  commenced  ftom  the  north,  had  veered  rood 
to  the  east  and  south,  but  still  raged  with  frffftd 
power.    On  retracing  our  stepe,  which  we  had  «■• 
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;y  in  doing,  owing  to  the  flooded  state  of  the 
%  and  the  force  of  the  wind,  we  encountered  a 
giroup  in  the  fields  surrounding  a  coffin,  which  the 
Mmed  inclined  to  carry  olff,  in  spite  of  all  their 
to  fasten  it  to  the  ground.  It  is  ciistomary  in 
rt  of  the  country  to  place  the  remains  of  the 
x>n  the  surface  of  the  ground,  sometimes  sup- 

thc  coffins  on  shoii;  stakes  to  raise  them  a  few 
m  the  earth.  In  this  instance  the  poor  people 
itiially  fighting  with  the  winds,  hut  were  at  last 

secure  the  remains  of  their  relative,  and  allow 
sleep  the  long  sleep  of  death  in  peace. 

this  time  the  barometer  stood  at  28°  30',  but 
id  was  still  blowing  a  perfect  gale,  until  about 
y,  when  it  gradually  became  less  violent.  In 
ning,  although  the  sky  still  looked  wild,  it  was 
;  the  gale  had  passed  away,  and  the  wind  was 
owing  {torn,  the  south-west.  The  river  soon 
id  to  its  former  limits,  boats  began  to  sail  up 
wn,  and  business,  which  had  been  entirely  sus- 
,  went  on  again  as  usual.  Altogether,  the 
n  lasted  nearly  twenty-four  hours, 
e  following  morning  was  calm  and  beautiful, 
)  scene  was  one  of  ruin  and  devastation.    The 

were  strewed  with  broken  tiles  and  mortar; 
)f  the  houses  were  completely  imroofed ;  walls 
lown  down,  and  everything  evinced  the  violence 
storm.  In  the  fields  the  change  was  still  more 
^.  But  two  days  before,  the  trees  and  hedges 
^reen,  the  gardens  were  gay  with  flowers,  and 
ling  bore  the  happy  amilmg  aspect  of  summer ; 
tgetation  had  changed  fix)m  green  to  withered 
bro^-n,  flowers  had  faded,  trees  were  torn  up  by 
»ts  and  broken  and  shattered,  and  many  of  the 
rere  completely  ruined. 

le  accounts  which  reached  us  from  sea  after  this 
n  proved  that  the  loss  of  life  had  been  very 

For  many  days  after  the  gale  had  ceased,  our 

on  the  coast  frequently  met  with  large  portions 
ck  floating  al)Out,  the  remains  of  Chinese  junks, 
told  a  fearftil  tale.    An  English  vessel  on  her 


way  to  Chusan  was  obliged  to  cut  away  her  masts,  and 
was  towed  into  the  harbour  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
by  one  of  the  Government  steamers.  Mr.  Shaw,  one 
of  her  passengers,  informed  me  that  during  the  typhoon 
they  had  a  perfect  calm  for  some  time,  and  that  then 
the  wind  veered  round  to  a  different  quarter,  and  blew 
with  increased  violence.  This  is  not  unft^uently  the 
case,  and  diuing  these  short  lulls  the  vessels  roll  and 
labour  in  a  dreadful  manner,  owing  to  the  heavy  swell 
of  the  sea,  as  they  are  then  entirely  at  its  mercy,  and 
have  nothing  to  steady  them. 

"  In  the  preceding  year  this  part  of  the  country  waa 
tmco  visited  by  typhoons,  \iz.y  on  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber and  1st  of  October.  In  the  island  of  Chusan, 
where  they  were  particularly  violent,  the  most 
disastrous  effects  were  produced  upon  the  crops.  The 
little  streams  in  the  island  were  swollen  into  large 
rivers,  and  carried  away  everything  before  them.  The 
crops  of  entire  fields,  chiefly  paddy,  were  in  some 
instances  swept  away,  and  in  others  sanded  completely 
up,  and  rendered  useless.  The  patched-up  houses  of 
our  officers,  who  hold  the  island  at  the  time,  suffered 
severely.  During  the  typhoon  I  have  described,  a 
honse  built  on  the  beach  by  one  of  the  officers  was 
actually  lifted  up,  and  would  donbtleas  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  Brigadier 
Campbell,  who  was  passing  at  the  time,  gave  the 
alarm,  and  oi^dered  out  a  niimber  of  men  from  the 
barracks,  who  held  it  down  until  it  was  rendered  more 
secure.'* 

Beudee  hurricanes  and  floods  (the  latter 
caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  former  driving 
the  rivers,  swelled  by  the  summer  rains,  over 
the  low  lands,  which  rice  cultivation  chiefly 
occupies),  other  disasters  attend  Chinese  hus- 
bandry. Long-continued  droughts  are  not 
unfrequent,  assailing  various  portions  of  tlie 
empire  by  turns;  and  the  ravages  of  locusts 
are  particularly  dreaded  in  the  north. 


THE  BEHEFITS  OF  KITOWLEDOB. 


}enefit8  of  knowledge  have  been  classified 

p  John  Herschell  under  four  heads : — 

'n  showing  us  how  to  avoid  attempting 

isibilities. 

In  securing  us  from  important  mistakes, 

empting  what  is  itself  possible  by  means 

•  inadequate  or  opposed  to  the  end  in  view. 


m.  In  enabling  us  to  accomplish  our  ends 
in  the  easiest,  shortest,  most  economical,  and 
most  effectual  manner. 

lY.  In  inducing  us  to  attempt,  and  enabling 
us  to  accomplish,  objects  which,  but  for  snob 
knowledge,  we  should  never  have  thought  of 
undertaking. 


<Iita»4Bfmmth^  §aoIu||toturit:  gef5cript^^arra% 


BEES    Aim    BEE-HIVES. 


BY  THE  BEV.  JOHN   CUMMING,  D.D.,  P.R.8.E. 


A  LESSON  FOB   SINECUBISTS. 

Hy^"^  INECURISTS  are  not  the  mo- 
ycl4f|^  nopoly  of  Church  Establish* 
.  iA>j  mentg.  They  are  found  in 
Bee-hives.  The  Drone  is  a 
round,  fat,  lazy  inmate.  He 
is  of  easy  temper,  rarely 
quarrels,  and  never  stings ;  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  see  everybody  work  for  him, 
while  he  works  for  nobody.  He  is  neither  a 
Republican  nor  a  Royalist;  neither  Presby- 
terian nor  Prelatist.  His  sole  enjoyment  is 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious.  He  is 
the  lazy  father  of  industrious  children.  He 
cares  very  little  what  ecclesiastical  or  political 
rSgime  he  lives  under,  if  he  can  have  enough 
to  eat. 

"  The  Drone  is  a  gross,  stingless  bee,  that 
speadeth  his  time  in  gluttony  and  idleness. 
For  howsoever  he  braveth  with  his  round  velvet 
cap,  his  warm  gown,  his  full  paunch,  and  his 
loud  voice,  yet  is  he  but  an  idle  companion, 
living  by  ike  sweat  of  others'  brows.  He 
worketh  not  at  all,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  yet  spendeth  as  much  as  two  labourers. 
You  shall  never  find  his  maw  without  a  good 
drop  of  the  purest  nectar." 

But  a  time  comes  when  his  goodnatured 
indolence  and  non-productive  habits  strike  the 
minds  of  the  community  as  very  unfair.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  month  of  August  you  will  see 
successive  presbyteries,  or  committees  of  pres- 
byters, deposing  and  disposing  of  their  fat 
sinecurists  in  the  most  summary  manner ;  ex- 
plaining to  them  at  the  threshold  their  conduct; 
in  cases  of  deafness  or  resistance,  pidling  them 
out  vi  et  pedUms,  A  working  clergy  arc  alone 
tolerated  in  the  Apiarian  denomination ;  there 
are  no  sinecures,  nor  stalls,  nor  incomes  without 
duty.  It  is  the  law  that  the  Bee  that  will  not 
work  ought  not  to  live. 

A  hive  is  no  monastery,  and  bees  are  not 
monks.  Were  Father  Ignatius  to  appear 
amongst  them  with  his  proposals  for  union  (?), 
they  would  make  a  formidable  onslaught.   They 


would  not  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  Pio 
Nono.  Whenever  I  approach  them,  and  handle 
them,  they  recognize  in  me  a  friend  and  an 
ally.  I  have  been  stung  several  times,  either 
by  an  accidental  encounter  or  by  intruding  on 
their  homes  and  operations  too  violently.  Bnt 
plainly,  the  swarms  of  Jesuits,  and  Franciflcani, 
I  and  Dominicans,  and  Oratorians,  are  wasps,  not 
bees,  and  live  on  plunder,  not  lawful  gains, 
never  working  if  they  can  only  live  on  the  pro- 
duce and  the  toils  of  the  industrioas. 

I  BPIBITITAL  TBACHIKaS. 

'  Bees  introduced  to  a  new  settlement  nerer 
raise  their  superstructure  of  hexagon  conibs 
from  the  floor  or  board  on  which  the  hive  reiti. 
They  invariably  begin  at  the  top  of  the  hive, 

'  and  build  downward.  They  begin  from  above, 
and  work  downward  to  the  floor.    They  rest  in 

I  no  respect  on  the  lower.     The  whole  fiunity 

i  might  be  lifted  away  without  violence  or  mpton 
of  any  sort.  The  floor  of  the  hive  is  used  mmjAj 
for  enabling  them  to  enter  and  build,  and  re* 
plenish.  The  lower  is  made  wholly  subflerneiii 
to  the  higher.  The  whole  weight  of  their  work 
is  supported  from  above. 

Is  there  no  lesson  here  for  us  P  Should  not 
our  hopes  and  treasures,  and  expectations, 
depend  from  a  heavenly,  and  not  rest  on  an 
earthly  basis  P  Is  not  oar  foundation  in  the 
skies,  not  in  Pope  or  priest  npon  earth  P 

The  poor  Romanist  builds  not  on  the  Bock 
of  Ages,  but  on  a  substitute,  a  Vice-Ohrirt— 
the  "Yicar  of  Christ."  And  his  saperstno- 
ture  rises  very  stately  and  attraotiTe  to  the  ^ 
of  num.  But  it  trembles  with  every  vibratioft 
of  the  earth ;  it  shakes  as  the  kingdoms  of  tliii 
world  shake,  and  it  fails  when  they  fidL  fto- 
phecy  tells  us  that  this  hnge  earthly  «rh«i«iM» 
shall  come  down  at  once,  and  perish  in  the  deep 
of  God's  judgments.  It  has  no  hold  on  the 
throne  of  God.  But  the  company  of  the  r^ 
deemed — the  true  Church  of  Christy  composed 
of  all  regenerated  and  earnest  men  of  all  ageB» 
and  countries,  and  nations,  hang  like  an  Api- 
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jroong  g^up  from  above.  Their  rest  is 
fh,  their  support  is  from  the  Throiie. 
head,  and  rock,  and  resting-phuse  is 
there  are  jojs  at  Gbd's  right  hand,  and 
ree  for  evermore.  They  are  not  injured 
)  movements  and  convtdsions  of  time; 
he  mountains  cast  into  the  sea,  and  the 
f  the  sea  waves,  they  remain.  They  can 
.  the  worst  of  times,  "  Gk>d  is  our  reftige 
r  strength,  therefore  will  we  not  fear." 
ill  keep  them  in  perfect  peace,  because 
•ust  in  Him." 

I,  like  good  men,  are  not  without  bitter 
al  enemies.  One  very  formidable  enemy 
3  seen  on  a  sunny  afternoon  watching 
nder  the  landing-board  of  the  hive  for 
Emd  heavily-laden  bees  returning  to  their 
This  foe  is  the  toad.  Should  a  bee  fall 
ground,  he  devours  it  instantly,  and  he 
s  to  have  a  sort  of  suction  power,  for  the 
drawn  towards  his  horrid  mouth,  even 
b  short  distance.  A  very  experienced 
bster  informed  me  that  he  had  opened  up, 
richly  deserved,  the  stomach  of  a  toad 
depredations  he  suspected,  and  found  in 
inch  some  half-dozen  of  bees.  What  a 
3rpe  of  the  old  arch-enemy  is  this  toad, 
goes  about  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
There  is  not  a  home  or  a  sanctuary  in 
Im  at  whose  door  this  foul  toad  does  not 
id  watch.  It  is  well  we  know  it :  "  To  be 
med  is  to  be  forearmed."  "  Resist  the 
and  he  will  flee  from  you."  We  are 
i  of  the  Great  Captain  of  the  Faith, 
ust  quit  ourselves  like  men,  warring 
i  principalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual 
ness.  Watchfulness  is  safety.  Resist- 
victory. 

•  often,  too,   a  little  bird,  the  tom-tit, 

J  on  the  bee -board  in  wet  weather,  taps 

8  beak  as  if  it  were  a  friendly  recogni- 

id  the  instant  a  watcher  bee  comes  out 

anoitre,  the  wicked  little  Puseyite  snaps 

p.  Bees  need  to  be  watchful.  Christians 

not  be  less  so.    High  words  spoil  the 

,  as  high  winds  veiy  much  interfere  with 

f  researches  and  success  of  the  bees. 

mally  they  are  beaten  down  to  the  earth, 

against  trees,  anci   the  more  they  are 

d,  the  more  blind  and  headlong  is  their 

Churches  and  their  ministers  never  do 

controversial  quarrels  about  discipline, 

38tion8  that  do  not  minister  to  edifica- 

Tumultuous  synods  and  general  coun- 

rarely  good  symptoms.    Passion  super- 

>imd  judgment ;  party  feeling  drives  to 


extremes,  and  very  often  the  excited  members, 
just  like  bees  in  a  gale  of  wind,  drive  against 
each  other,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  people 
of  EphesuB,  they  are  noisy  and  impetuous  in 
the  ratio  of  their  ignorance  of  why  and  where- 
fore. Bees  are  best  in  their  liives  in  stormy 
weather,  even  if  it  be  in  May  and  June.  There 
is  always  a  little  inside  work  to  be  done  when 
outside  labours  are  impossible.  And  even  if 
they  lose  time,  which  is  bad  enough,  th^  do 
not  lose  temper  too.  If  no  good  can  be  done 
inside  during  such  weather,  no  mischief  is 
made  outside ;  and  good  friends  are  not  aHen- 
ated  by  the  stings  of  exasperated  and  headlong 
assailants,  which  it  takes  years  to  heaL  Con- 
troversy for  vital  truth  is  necessary.  For  any- 
thing short  of  this  it  is  most  undesirable;  it 
is  unchristian. 

CBUBLTY  TO  BKB8. 

Bees  ought  never  to  be  visited  with  that 
most  inhuman  scourge  the  sulphur  match. 
The  Red  Socialists  of  1793  are  the  only  ade- 
quate iypes  of  those  persons  who  smoke  hives 
in  order  to  get  the  honey*  These  Apiarian 
ouvrien  have  toiled  for  us  the  whole  summer. 
They  are  ready  to  grant  us  every  ounce  of 
honey  over  and  beyond  what  is  needed  for 
their  own  winter  maintenance.  Surely  we 
owe  it  to  justice  and  generosity  to  spare  the 
labourer  who  asks  at  our  hands  a  mere  main- 
tenance out  of  what  so  enriches  and  benefits 
us.  Polling  down  churches,  and  setting  fire 
to  seats  and  pulpits,  and  sulphur-smoking  of 
bee-hives,  are  crimes  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  Both  are  barbarous.  The  one  is 
cruel,  the  other  is  pro&ne.  Were  this  Apiarian 
desolation  necessary  for  human  good,  one  could 
admit  it  as  a  painful  necessity ;  but  as  it  is 
most  unjustifiable  and  inexpedient — ^nay,  most 
unprofitable  and  unnecessary— the  sooner  it  is 
abjured  the  better  it  will  be. 

bees'  8TIN08. 

Bees  have  stings,  it  is  true.  Men  have 
swords  and  muskets.  The  ofience  does  not  con- 
sist in  wearing  such  weapons,  but  in  making  a 
bad  use  of  them. 

In  this  matter,  I  suspect,  hives  may  be  ad- 
vantageously compared  with  States.  Who  ever 
heard  of  an  Apiarian  Napoleon  stretching  his 
ambitious  wings,  sweeping  across  common,  and 
garden,  and  heath,  and  striking  his  sting  into 
every  one  who  dared  to  stand  in  his  way? 
Did  any  one  ever  read  of  a  Macedonian  Bee 
directing  his  flight  on  neighbouring  colonies. 
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snd,  after  spreading  desolation  far  and  wide, 
retoming  to  his  hive,  and  hamming  deep  dis- 
treaa  that  he  had  no  more  hives  to  depopulate  ? 

The  fact  is,  the  Bee  is  rarelj  or  never  the 
assailant.  The  Bee  draws  the  sting  in  defen- 
sive war  onlj.  He  retaliates,  but  never  is  the 
aggressor.  He  assails  only  in  defence  of  his 
temple,  his  hearth,  his  country,  and  his  home. 
He  follows  peace,  and  lives  as  much  as  lieth  in 
him  peaceably  with  all  men ;  and  will  fly  from 
the  flower  yon  refuse  him  as  soon  as  he  gets 
your  hint  to  begone.  But  if  you  attack  his 
house,  which  is  his  castle,  he  will  fight  till  he 
&11  or  conquer.  In  fact,  his  sting  is  used  in 
extreme  cases  only ;  and  generally  its  use  costs 
the  unhappy  owner  his  life,  as  if  to  show  it  is 
a  last  resource. 

Aggressive  war  on  the  part  of  a  nation  is 
never  without  severe  retribution.  Defensive 
war  may  be  a  duty  and  a  necessity.  Bees  are 
not  made  without  stings  in  order  to  prevent 
war,  but  they  are  armed  with  stings  in  order 
to  keep  foes  far  off;  and  they  have,  at  the  same 
time,  sucih  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  danger 
to  themselves  in  using  these  formidable  wea- 
pons, that  they  unsheathe  them  only  when  their 
very  life  is  threatened,  and  when  their  defence 
demands  it. 

BEB  HOUSE. 

The  Bee  house  should  be  made  of  simple 
material,  just  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  colds  of 
winter  and  the  heats  of  summer.  Ornament  is 
useless,  sometimes  izgurious,  never  at  least 
essential 

The  Bees  regard  the  interior  alone  as  the 
scene  of  all  that  is  pure,  and  neat,  and  beau- 
tiful. Should  our  churches  be  less  so?  The 
king's  daughter  is  aU  glorious  within  the  house. 
A  Christian  temple  is  simply  a  place  of  worship 
and  Christian  instruction ;  and  the  less  intri- 
cate it  is  within,  and  the  simpler — provided 
it  be  tasteful,  and  in  keeping  with  its  grand 
significance — it  is  without,  the  better  in  all 
respects. 

Bee  houses  should  always  look  toward  the 
south-east.  The  inmates  thus  catch  the  first 
warm  rays  of  the  sun,  and  also  escape  his  in- 
tensest  heat,  which  is  from  twelve  to  four  in 
the  summer  season.  It  matters  very  littie 
whether  churches  be  east,  west,  north,  or  south. 
Superstition  has  its  rubric  in  this  matter,  but 
the  Protestant's  rule  of  faith  lays  down  none. 
It  m,  hoirerer,  very  important  that  the  hearts 
.'-^ikm  wqniijpperi  ahoold  have  an  inclination 
for  that  blessed  hope,  the 


glorious  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  to 
them  that  look  for  Him,  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness will  arise  with  healing  under  His  wingf. 
Towards  Him  our  hearts  should  ever  look: 
Him  our  affections  should  constantly  follow. 
He  is  Hght  and  life,  and  under  His  warmth 
shall  we  make  greatest  progress  in  laying  up 
treasures  which  no  wasp  can  invade,  or  break 
through  and  steal.  Such  is  His  position,  that 
everywhere  He  may  be  seen  by  the  believing 
eye  of  Christian  love.  Eastward  or  westward, 
high  or  low,  we  see  Him.  It  is  not  the  build- 
ing, or  the  shape  and  substance  of  the  buildiDg, 
that  constitute  its  titie  to  the  name  of  Church. 
The  Church  is  made  up  of  living  stones ;  it  is 
the  company  of  the  people  of  God;  the  as- 
sembly of  the  heirs  of  glory.  It  is  the  Queen  s 
presence  amid  her  councillors  that  constitutes 
the  Court.  It  is  the  Redeemer  s  presence  amid 
His  people  that  forms  a  Church.  Let  the 
inner  be  real,  and  the  outer  will  be  easily  and 
beautifully  adjusted.  Without  beee  a  bee-hire 
is  useless.  Without  truly  converted  men  wor- 
shipping within,  and  adorning  the  truth  with- 
out, the  most  beautiful  cathedral  is  but  a 
gigantic  house,  or  rather  a  mausoleum. 

The  Bee  is  eminentiy  a  day  labourer.  It  k 
at  work  early  in  the  morning,  as  early  as  sun- 
rise, and  never  late  at  night.  Its  working  day 
is  not  modelled  after  the  long-hour  system. 
It  needs  littie  light  for  storing,  but  it  demands 
bright  sunshine  for  labour.  We,  too,  are,  or 
should  be,  children  of  light.  We  should  work 
while  it  is  called  to-day.  Daylight  our  working 
hours,  and  our  long  evenings  for  reading,  and 
storing  mind  and  memory  and  heart,  and  even 
imagination,  with  the  precious  things  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

AFIABIA.N   POETRY. 

Some  very  beautiful  stanzas  have  been  written 
on  Bees,  from  the  days  of  Virgil  downwards  :— 

SONG    OF   THE    BEES. 

*'  We  watch  for  the  light  of  the  mom  to  break. 
And  colour  the  grey  eastern  sky 
With  itri  blended  lines  of  sai&on  and  lake  ; 
Then  say  to  each  other,  Awake,  awake, 
For  our  winter's  honey  is  all  to  make. 
And  our  bread  for  a  long  supply. 

Then  off  we  hie  to  the  hOl  and  dell, 
To  the  field,  the  wild  wood,  and  bower ; 

In  the  columbine' B  horn  we  love  to  dwell. 

To  search  the  balm  in  its  odorous  cell. 
The  thyme,  and  the  rosemary  flom-er. 
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We  seek  for  the  bloom  of  the  eglantine, 

The  painted  thistle  and  brier, 
And  follow  the  course  of  the  wandering  rine, 
Whether  it  trail  on  the  earth  supine, 
Or  round  the  aspiring  tree-top  twine, 

And  reach  fbr  a  stage  still  higher. 

As  each  for  the  good  of  the  whole  is  bent, 

And  stores  up  its  treasure  for  all ; 
We  hope  for  an  evening  with  hearts  content. 
For  the  winter  of  life  without  lament. 
That  summer  is  gone  with  its  hours  misspent, 
And  the  harvest  is  past  recall." 


"  O'er  thjmy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course, 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source ; 
'Tia  noon,  'tis  night,  that  eye  so  finely  wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought. 
Now  vainly  seeks  the  scenes  she  left  behind. 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined. 

Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  F 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  F 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents  that  charmed  her  as  she  flew  F 
Hail,  memory,  hail ;  thy  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  being*s  glorious  chain. 

Thou  cheerful  bee,  come,  freely  come. 
And  travel  round  my  woodbine  bower ; 
Delight  me  with  thy  wandering  hum. 
And  rouse  me  from  my  musing  hour. 
Oh,  try  no  more  these  tedious  fields ; 
Come,  taste  the  sweets  my  garden  yields ; 
The  treMurea  of  each  blooming  mine, 
The  bud,  the  blossom,  all  are  thine. 


And  careless  of  the  noontide  heat, 
I'll  follow  as  thy  ramble  guides, 
To  watch  thee  pause,  and  chafe  thy  feet. 
And  sweep  them  o*er  thy  downy  sides ; 
Then  in  a  flower-beU  nestling  lie. 
And  all  thy  envied  ardour  ply ; 
Then  o*er  the  stem,  though  fSur  it  grow. 
With  touch  rejecting,  glance  and  go. 

O  nature  kind  !  0  labourer  wise, 
That  roam'st  along  the  summer  ray, 
Glean'st  every  Miss  thy  life  suppliea, 
And  meet*st  prepared  Ihy  wintry  day : 
Go,  envied  go — ^with  crowded  gates, 
The  hive  thy  rich  return  awaits ; 
Bear  home  thy  store  in  triumph  gay. 
And  shame  each  idler  of  the  day." 


"  So  work  the  honey-bees ; 
Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts. 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  mostly  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  idnga, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they,  with  merry  maioh,  bring 


To  the  tent  loyal  of  their  emperor. 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  boildbig  roo&  of  gold ; 
The  civil  citixens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porten  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  witii  his  surly  hum. 
Delivers  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy,  yawning  drone." 


THE    AQUABIUH. 

How  Boitly  the  feathery  sea-grovee  are  waving, 
Their  pltune-tnfts  of  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 

The  pure  and  clear  dement  gently  is  laving. 
While  tiny  swarmB  sport  them  between. 

How  glorious,  O  Ix*d,  are  Thy  works  of  creationr- 

How  fit  to  abase  us,  and  humble  our  pride ! 
Not  alone  would  we  gaze  with  devout  admiration. 

But  adore  Thee,  obey  Thee,  and  love  Thee  beside. 

P.  H.  Qoara. 


mx{  $o{im  4  i^wi^/ 


The  Lark  on  tbe  Ooast. 

(Written  at  Maigate,  June.  1865.) 

^  .HE  Lark  on  the  coast,  in  light  noonday, 
O  With  cadence  sweet  the  welkin  is  filling ; 
As  ho  soars  and  swells  his  cheerful  lay» 
Old  Ocean's  billow  helow  is  thrilling^ 

Hark !  as  he  warbles  in  liquid  air, 
The  riffling  ebb-tide  is  slow  replying ; 
As  he  rests  content  in  his  high-born  lair, 
Each  wave  to  the  wind  is  fondly  sighing. 

The  voice  of  the  bird  aloft  is  lost. 
The  warbling  songster's  note  is  fast  failing ; 
The  lute  of  ttie  tide  attracts  me  most, 
'With  its  restless  monotones  prerailing. 

I  think  of  the  harps  all  bright  above,  ^ 
"With  golden  strings,  of  sounds  unceasing  j 
I  look  to  the  scenes,  all  fair  with  love, 
Where  Music's  sweet  voice  is  ne'er  decreasing. 

I  long  on  the  "  sea  of  glass  "  to  stand, 
While  no  wing  is  tir^d,  the  skies  ascending ; 
Where  not  e'en  a  ripple  disturbs  the  sand. 
Nor  sighs  from  the  shore  with  songs  are  blending : 

Where  the  heavens  are  seen  to  earth  to  bow, 
No  boom  of  discardant  sound  is  ringing ; 
The  concert,  unbroken,  is  echoing  now, 
With  praise  to  the  Lord  "  without  beginning." 

W.  Stonb,  M.A. 


In  Memoriam. 

EN  the  leaves  were  falling 
In  their  first  decay, 
**  Dust  to  dust "  recaUing, 
Then  he  passed  away. 

Passed  he  as  the  leaf  falls 
When  frosts  touch  the  stem ; 

Vainly  love  or  grief  calls 
After  him  or  them. 


A  gleam  is  on  the  river, 

A  foam-bell  on  the  sea, 
A  moment,  where  for  ever 

They  never  more  shall  be. 

So  we :  the  ocean  throws  us 
A  moment  on  time's  shore, 

And  then  the  place  which  knows  us 
Can  know  our  feet  no  more. 

Earthly  care  and  duty 

Never  more  have  place : 
In  death's  silent  beauty 

Lies  the  dreamless  face. 

From  the  waxen  fingers 
Droop  the  fading  flowers, 

And  the  smile  which  lingers 
Never  more  is  ours. 


Oh  that  in  the  Bising^ 
When  the  Life  again 

With  its  light  surpri:»in^ 
Quickens  dust  to  men. 

He,  OUT  souls'  Life-Giver — 
He  who  met  our  foes, 

Passed  with  us  death's  river. 
And  undying  rose, — 

When  the  dead  diall  wakeiXy 
May  our  lost  restore : 

That  which  He  has  taken 
Give,  and  take  no  more  I 
CUvedmx  House,  CastU  EiU,  Blading, 


The  Words  of  Jesus. 


•When  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father."— Luix 

)H,  how  shall  we  unto  our  God  draw 
The  God  before  whose  all-pervadin 
The  angels  veil  their  faces — in  wh 
E'en  the  fair  face  of  heaven  is  not 
How  shall  we  speak  to  Him  F  and 

name 
May  we  address  Him  F    Hearken ! 

With  child-like  confidence,  "Our  Fa 
Such  was  the  teaching  of  His  Son,  who  ct 
To  be  our  elder  brother,  who  hath  sealed 
The  deed  of  our  adoption  with  His  blood, 
And  all  His  wondrous  tenderness  revealed 
Teach  us,  0  Christ,  ever  with  filial  fear 
To  come  to  Him — the  Giver  of  all  good— 
And  walk  before  Him  as  His  children  deii 


xni. 


"Whoso  BliaH  offend  one  of  these  little  mm  wk 
in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  miUstone  wi 
about  his  necic,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  ta 
the  Bea."->MAR.  zriii.  6. 

I'  0£  tmto  him  that  poisoneth  the  sprinf 
Where  at  its  source  it  springeth  clesr 
Far  as  it  floweth  doth  the  taint  endur 
Sorrow  and  death  to  many  a  home  doi 
Woe  unto  him  that  breaks  the  tender  shoo 
Marring  the  promise  of  the  early  flower ; 
Vainly,  when  parched  with  thirst  in  sumiB 
Doth  he  return  to  seek  the  cooling  finit. 
But  keenest  shall  he  feel  the  avenging  rod 
Who  hath  by  precept  or  by  deed  defiled 
The  tender  spirit  of  a  little  child, 
Training  it  for  the  earth,  not  for  the  skr. 
Ix>,  he  hath  marred  the  fairest  work  of  G« 
And  a  lost  soul  proclaims  his  guilt  f<Hr  aye 


BY  AUNT  MERCY  AND  UNCLE  CHEERPUL. 


)HE  poetical  efforts  tliis  month, 
J  with  the  exception  of  Re- 
becca's, are  all,  more  or  less, 
failures.  E.  B.  B.,  Charlotte 
[  P.,  J.  F.  O.,  David  0.,  Godfrey 
'  F.  E.,  Lilian  E.,  M.  P.,  Daisy 
).  F.  S.,  must  try  again, 
^ma  in  the  May  part  is  still  un- 

tions  sent  must  be  accompanied 

our  "  Fireside  Volunteers  "  will 
•Notices  to  Friends  and  Corre- 
Ls  month. 

olutions,  Answers  &c.,  are  to  be 
th  of  the  same  month  in  which  the 
republished,  to  "  Aunt  Mercy  and 
I,"  care  of  the  Editor,  Worcester. 
mds  will  please  note  this  change. 


JTAQBAMS,  &o.,  FOB  MENTAL 
EXEBOISE. 
I. 
3d  weapon, 
h  title, 
de. 

ader  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

rated  battle. 

in  Holland. 

T  of  architecture. 

of  Rome. 

liry. 
t. 

eous  food, 
name  on  important  invention; 
le  the  inventor.  E.  P. 

II. 
b  Lidian  title. 

jlo-Saxon  king  before  Egbert. 
A.aron's  sons. 

^lo-Saxon  king  after  Egbert, 
rated  jurist, 
in  Spain. 
b  American  lake. 
I  and  finals  form  the  names  of 
&s  of  antiquity.  J.  C. 


III. 

1.  A  celebrated  Grerman  historian. 

2.  The  wife  of  Edward  11. 

3.  Three-fifths  of  to  mature. 

4.  The  old  name  for  a  sponsor. 

5.  A  measure. 

6.  A  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

The  initials  name  a  Grecian  poet ;  the  finals 
a  Grecian  poetess.  J.  F.  0. 

IV. 

1.  A  French  general. 

2.  An  ancient  lyric  poet. 

3.  A  town  in  Sweden. 

4.  An  ancient  botanist. 

5.  A  Latin  poet. 

6.  An  English  general. 

7.  An  islsmd  bdongin^  to  France. 

8.  An  Egyptian  historian. 

The  initisdiB  name  a  well-known  compoBer. 

0.15.  M. 


OHKONOIiOGICAIi  PXIZZIiBS. 

1.  Two-fourths  of  half,  three-sixths  of  a 
town  in  Italy,  and  two-eighths  of  a  fossil,  will 
give  the  date  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  remarkable 
prophecy. 

2.  Heaviness  beheaded,  two  vowels,  a  conso- 
nant, three-sixths  of  an  appetite,  two-fiftitis  of 
what  is  laughable,  two-fifths  of  a  proclamation, 
a  conjunction,  three-rfoorths  of  a  musical  in- 
strument, two-thirds  of  a  beveraee,  and  two- 
sixths  of  the  whole,  will  give  tne  date  of  a 
celebrated  battle.  J.  V.  P. 

VI. 

1.  My  first  you  find  on  land  and  sea ; 
My  next  on  land  vou  only  see ; 
My  whole,  I'll  tell  you,  is  a  tree. 

J.  F.  O. 

2.  My  first  cannot  do  without  my  second, 
though  my  second  can  do  without  my  first; 
but  together  they  are  very  useful. 

ABITHMETICAL  PUZZLE. 

Arrange  five-eights  so  as  to  maJce  them 
equal  to  2555.  Ellen. 
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OUR  OWN  FIRESIDE. 


ENGLISH  TOWNS  TRANSPOSED. 

1.  O  A  N  T  N  U  T. 

2.  RNOTHWSEIE 

3.  N  O  D  R  I  S  W. 

4.  D  A  L  F  S  R  O. 

6.  TBRSLSUAL 

6.  OBEPTGUHREOR. 

Isabel. 

definition. 
'An  Editor." 

BOUTS  BDCis. 

high 

801011 

form 

•        ...».    storixi 
iU 

BtiU 


ANSWERS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 

(See  page  445.) 

I. 

Wheels.— Line  2,  Catherine  wheels ;  line  3, 
■poke;  line  7,  spinning  wheels ;  line  ll,  wheels 
of  your  watch ;  line  13,  Rotifera. 


1.  Cloud 
5.  Eeigle.    6.  Baimn, 


n. 
2.  Omer.    3.  TThi 


Coujper. 


aerrw.   4.  jc 
'.    Vryden, 


4.  Period. 


m. 


1.  JETolhein.  2.  Onyx.  3.  Peronse,  La.  4. 
jETssequiho.  5.  Obi.  6.  ^ero.  7.  JSbnnldon 
Hill.  8.  Ostend.  9.  Petrarch.  10.  EeBex, 
11.  Jbaamiu.  12.  Fermont.  18.  J^did.  14. 
.fiopert^  I'rinoe.    SicpB  en,  hcpe  ntr. 


IV. 


Pro-test-ant. 


"  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man." 

THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE  SAFELY  LAID 

Oh !  wonder  of  all  time,  and  prodnct  vac 
Of  thought  profound,  and  consummated 
On  broad  Atlantic's  tide  all  bravely  cast 
To  wait  the  fiat  of  Supremer  will ; 
What  work  is  mapped /or  thee,  O  missic 

grand! 
What  though  no  nearer  draweth  land  to 
Man  greets  his  friend,  and  ideU  "  the  pi 

hand."  Bbbx 

DBFINinONfl. 
MedUation: — 
"  The  parent  of  deyotion."---E.  B.  B. 
"  The  pilot  of  action."— J.  F.  O. 

"  Turning  the  sod  for  hidden  wealth." 

Rebic 

"  The  hand  that  gently  plucks  the  fruit 
the  tree  of  life."— B.  B.  B.,  and  David  C 

"  The  cradle  of  great  actions."---D.  E.  1 

"A  gem  which   lies  deep  in  the  mi 
thought."— Habbiette. 

•'  A  harmless  *  spirit  medium.' " — J.  F.  < 
"  The  fruit  of  the  bud  of  thought." 

SniTE. 

"  Not  dreaming,  but  thinking ;  not  vii 
but  seeking ;  not  hearing,  but  applying." 

Davis 

"  The  mind  digesting  its  food." 

J.  0.,  Daisy  C,  Bbbbcca,  and  la 

"  The  calm  waters  of  a  soul  at  peace." 

Lis 

"  Intercourse  with  distant  friends." 

Eui&NSST  Ec 

"  A  9ine  qud  non  of  useful  knowledge." 

"Memorf  basking  in  the  Bimshine  < 
flection."— M.  P. 

"  The  antechamber  of  action,'*— -Fish. 

"  The  workshop  of  the  mind."— T.  T.  1 


Wkt  '§m^  Stterj. 


Dabk  Satiitos  on  a  Habp.  By  the  Rer. 
Paxton  Hood,  Author  of  "Wordsworth,  a 
Bi^ognphj,*'  &o,  London  :  Jackson,  Walford 
and  Uodder. 

These  are  sermons  sui  generis.  The  writer  is 
a  genuine  thinker ;  he  has  heen  compelled  to 
mutate  on  "  some  of  the  dark  questions  of 
human  Ufe,"  and  many  who  have  shared  his 
discipline  will  yalue  his  guidance.  He  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  **  we  cannot  roll  awaj  the 
burden  of  the  mystery,  but  Christ  lighteru  it" 
The  sermons  contain  passages  of  the  truest 
eloquence,  and  although  we  might  take  excep- 
tion to  some  few  expressions  in  the  volume,  we 
regajrd  it  as  the  product  of  a  gifted  mind, 
deeply  taaght  in  the  school  of  Christian  experi- 
ence, and  likely  to  be  of  great  service  in  the 
present  day.  "  Dark  Sayings  on  a  Harp,"  "  Un- 
fulfilled lives,"  "  God*s  Terrible  Things," 
"  Light  Given  •—  the  Way  Hidden,"  "  The 
Story  without  an  End,"  "  The  Spectre's  Ques- 
tion/* "Aspects  of  Death,"  and  "The 
Heavenly  Liturgy,"  are  some  of  the  suggestive 
topics.  We  extract  a  paragraph  in  '*  Heart 
Cheer  for  Home  Sorrow. 

St.  Paul's  Pbeachikg  at  Cobinth.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Clayton,  M.A.  London: 
Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

Ptibliahed  at  the  request  ot  two  Bishops,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Archbisoop  of 
Canterbury,  we  commend  this  sermon  as  a 
masterly  exposition  of  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  GospeL    We  quote  the  following : — 

**  In  his  admirable  *  RemainB '  it  is  well  observed  by 
good  Mr.  K.  Cecil,  *  Christ  is  Grod'a  great  ordinance.' 
*  Grod,*  he  says,  '  puts  peculiar  honour  on  the  preacliing 
of  Christ  crucified.  A  philosopher  niiiy  philosophizo 
his  hearers,  but  the  preaching  of  Christ  will  alouu 
convert  them.  Men  may  preach  Christ  ignorautly, 
blunderingly,  absurdly,  yet  God  will  give  that  preach- 
ing efficacy,  because  He  is  determined  to  maguifv  His 
own  ordiziance.'  This  is  preaching  Christ,  to  tell  lost 
men  their  need  of  a  Saviour ;  to  declare  to  our  people 
their  transgresflions,  and  to  our  parishioners  their  sins  ; 
and  to  cry,  aa  with  a  herald's  trumpet,  that  they  need, 
as  sinners,  a  ransom ;  as  condenmcd,  a  pardon ;  as 
rebels,  a  propitiation ;  as  lost,  salvation." 

Thb  Family  Gibclb.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Morton,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant 
and  Co. 

Books  of  this  character  cannot  be  too  widely 
circulated.  We  need  not  express  our  sense  of 
the  importance  of  cultivating  home  piety.  The 
existence  of"  OuB  Own  Fibbbidk  '^sufficiently 
indicates  that.  But  we  heartily  welcome  Mr. 
Morton*s  contribution,  as  a  means  to  this 
end ;  and  we  cordially  recommend  his  treatise. 


'*  Sisters  "  will  thank  us  for  this  word  of  exhoi*' 
tation : — 

"  Study  a  brother' a  temper, 

"In  every  family  unity  there  is  diversity.  To 
harmonise  the  diversities  of  character  found  in  the 
little  home-world  is  woman's  peculiar  glory.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  nuin  wants  the  intuitive  tact : 
the  quick,  tender  perception,  the  gentle,  enduring 
spirit  which  are  necessary.  Your  brother  is,  perhaps, 
out  in  the  world.  His  mind  is  exposed  to  the  grating 
action  of  annoyances  and  temptations  from  which  your 
home-life  shields  you.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  you 
should  surpass  him  in  gentleness  P  Is  it  not  right  that 
you  should  meet  him  with  the  kindly  smile  and  the 
soothing  sisterly  attentions  which,  while  they  are  not 
very  difficult  for  you  to  render,  will  act  as  a  charm 
upon  him  P  Some  sisters  do  not  care  for  a  brother's 
interests.  They  feel  no  reflponsihility  resting  on  them 
to  promote  his  happiness.  Need  such  wonder  that 
they  are  not  loved  P  Be  it  yours  to  rise  superior  to  the 
selfishness  which  lurks  here.  Seep  your  eye  fixed  on 
Him  who  came  '  not  to  be  mimst€a:ed  unto,  but  to 
minister.' 

**  Strive  to  establieh  your  brother  in  good principUe, 

"  If  the  germ  of  piety  is  within  mm,  aim  humbly 
and  lovingly  to  imfold  and  ripen  it  This  is  not  to  be 
done  by  constantly  talking  and  arguing  about  religion. 
The  '  word  in  season,'  spoken  in  the  right  tons,  and 
interpreted  by  your  own  example,  wiU  transcend  in 
power  all  the  logic  of  the  polemic  or  tiie  effect  of 
diffusive  advice-giving. 

'*  Cling  to  your  brother  in  trial,  and  even  in  Aia  rf«- 
grace," 

**  Who  will  stand  at  his  bedside  in  sickness  if  not 
you  P  And  oh !  should  he  fall,  and  become  what  yoor 
young  heart  cannot  dare  to  think  of,  do  not  yon  dis* 
own  him.  Disown !  I  had  almost  said,  then  is  the 
time  to  love  him  more  than  ever.  Never  give  him  up. 
Let  the  world  call  him  *  prodigal '  or  '  profligate,'  and 
treat  him  as  such.  Ho  is  your  brother,  and  a  sister's 
forgiving  love  may  win  back  the  wanderer  to  purity 
and  peace." 

The  Class  of  ▲  THOusurD-AND-ovE. 
London :  Elliot  Stock. 

The  writer,  a  teacher  in  the  Schools  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  Snow-hill,  has  given  the  results  of 
his  experience  and  observation  in  a  very 
interesting  little  book,  which  we  hope  will  ^et 
into  many  Sunday-school  libraries.  Christian 
affection  and  sound  common  sense  equally 
characterize  what  he  has  written. 

Eustace  Carey:  a  Missionary  in  India. 
A  Memoir.  By  Mrs.  Eustace  Carey.  London : 
Pewtress  and  Co. 

Missionary  biography  cannot  be  too  much 
read  in  the  present  day.  The  reality  of  the 
sacrifice  made  evinces  the  power  of  Christian 
truth  over  the  heart  and  lite.  However  some 
mav  sneer  at  the  labours  of  our  missionaries, 
Robert  Hsil  uttered  sober  truth  when  he  said. 
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"He  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  self- denying  spint  can  engage  in 
no  employment  more  irksome  and  intolerable 
than  that  of  a  missionary."  Mrs.  Carey  has 
given  us  a  volume  full  of  interesting  matter  : 
and  the  publishers  have  issued  it  at  such  a 
price  that  it  is  a  very  marvel  of  cheapness. 

The  Church  op  the  First-bobn.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Fennefather>  B.A.  London : 
John  F.  Shaw. 

Few  phrases  are  more  grievously  miscon- 
strued than  this, — "I  beHeve  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.'  Mr.  Fennefather  has  ably 
expounded  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and 
bears  a  clear  testimony  to  the  real  unity  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  the  first-bom.  The 
book  is  all  we  could  wish  it  to  be. 

Thoughts   at    Seventy-nine.      Bv 
Author    of     "  Thoughts    on    Devotion, 
London :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

Lord  Falmerston  would  enjoy  a  conversation 
with  the  author  of  "Thoughts  at  Seventy- 
nine."  Certainly  the  "  natural  force  "  of  this 
writer  has  in  no  measure  "abated."  The 
book  deserves  its  title,  for  it  truly  consists  of 
"thoughts"  rather  than  words.  The  papers 
bear  on  "first  principles."  We  recommend 
them  especially  to  those  for  whom  the  author 
says  they  were  composed. — namely  "  unwilling 
doubters,  whom  Baxter  describes  as  *  haunted 
with  temptations  to  unbelief,'  notwithstanding 
their  desire  to  possess  unshaken  faith,  and 
perhaps  partly  as  an  effect  of  that  strong 
desire." 

Elltk;  or,  Nothing  Perfect  Here.  A 
Tale  for  Girls.  By  K.  M.  W.  London :  W. 
Macintosh. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  this  is  a  tale  for 
boys  as  well  as  girls;  and  their  elders  also 
might  read  it  with  advantage.  It  contains 
many  passages  which  appeal  to  the  heart  most 
powerfully.  We  have  seldom  read  anything 
more  touching  than  the  account  of  Dr.  For- 
rester's interview  with  bis  son,  in  which  he  first 
informs  him  that  his  sight  can  never  be 
restored.  The  pui-pose  of  the  book  is  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  lesson  which  Miss  Procter 
has  expressed  in  the  lines — 

**  I  thank  Thee  more  that  all  our  joy 
Is  touched  with  pain ; 
That  shadows  fall  on  brightest  hours ; 

That  thorns  remain  : 
So  that  earth's  blis«  may  be  our  guide 
And  not  our  chain." 
The  execution  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  its  pur- 
pose. 

Sermons  for  Children.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Ellison,  M.A.  London  :  Seeley,  Jackson, 
and  Halliday. 

All  that  we  could  wish  such  sennons  to  be. 
Mr.  Ellison  adapts  himself  thoroughly  to  the 
youthful  mind,  and  possesses  the  right  key  to 
g^in  an  entrance  to  the  youthful  heart.  Parents 
and  teachers  will  find  tho  sermons  very  sugges- 
tive ;  and  although  the  title  might  have  been 


more  tempting  to  boys  and  girls,  the  coi 
of  the  book  will  ensure  perusal,  if  it  be  ] 
in  the  Home  Library.  Winning  in  mi 
and  rich  in  matter,  our  young  friends  wil 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Ellison  again. 

Sharb  and  Share  alike  ;  or.  The  ( 
Principle.     By  Mrs.    Ellis,   Author  of 
Women  of  England,"  &c.    London :  Ja< 
Walford,  and  Hodder. 

The  author  of  "  The  Women  of   Eng 

does  not  need  any  word  of  introduction  i 

readers.     Her  books  claim  the  rare  positi 

this  age  of  ephemeral  literature,  of  stai 

works.    She  has  always  written  with  a 

purpose,  aiming  to  improve  and  instruct,  a 

as  to  interest  and  amuse.    It  is  to  be  re^: 

that  the  attractions  of  mere  novelty  U 

many  in  the  present  day  to  forget  the  eidi 

I  of  books  which  but  a  lew  years  since  we 

servedly  in  universal  request.     Mrs.    E 

emphatically  a  writer  for  the  home,  s 

I  the    HOME  LIBRARY  is  not  already  em 

'  with  her  works,  the  sooner  the  want  is  su; 

'  the  better. 

I  "  Share  and  Share  alike,*'  just  issued  fro 
I  press,  possesses  the  charms  both  of  ezce 
I  and  novelty.  Interesting  to  aU  classet 
chiefly  designed  for  thoughtful  working  p 
'  the  tale  is  admirably  written,  and  is  Jik 

be     most  useful.      Nothing  could    be 

,  adapted  for  what  are  called   penny  rea 

,  or  parish  readings  of  any  kind.     There 

i  douDt  that  the  inequality  of  our  social  ci 

I  stances  with   regard    to  riches   and  p 

I  is,  as  Mrs.  Ellis  remarks,  "  a  painful  subj 

,  those  whose  portion  in  this  life  is  one  of 

I  sant  labour  for  daily  bread,  and  sometin 

i  bread  at  all.']    The  little  village  of  "  Gru 

'  ton  "  is  certainly  no  imaginary  spot ;  and 

'  who  can  appreciate  the  trials  and  difScull 

j  the  poor,  will  do  well  to  circulate  "  Shar 

Share  alike  "  widely  amongst  them.     W 

undertake  to  say  that  in  every  cottage  wl 

reader  can  be  found,  there  will  be  no  re 

the  last  page  is  reached. 

The  Bible  versus  Geologists.  B 
Rev.  W.  Ker,  M.A.  London  :  Simpkin, 
shall,  and  Co. 

We  should  have  preferred  tbe  title 
Bible  versus  some  Geologists."  This 
have  guarded  against  misunderstanding, 
author  himself  tells,  us  **  Geologists  ena' 
rationally  to  solve  every  difficulty  *'  suppo 
be  connected  with  the  Bible  account  o 
creation.  Mr.  Ker  writes  ably  and  ean 
taking  the  literal  view  of  the  six  days  ao 
universality  of  the  deluge. 

Sorrow  not  without  Hope.  Lett< 
the  late  Rev.  Hariy  Grey.  London 
Macintosh. 

These  letters,  writtf»n  by  a  true  "  son  o 

solation,"    have   already  done  good  sen 

special  cases,  and  in  their  printed  fon 

meet  the  experience  of  many  sorrowing  < 

IMany  Notkes  unavoidably  po^pomc 
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XL— THE  HOME  OF  THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

"  A  large  upper  room,  fumiBhed  and  prepared." — Mark  xiv.  15. 


JttMSY  men's  homes  are  specially  noted  in 
ibe  Gospels  as  the  scenes  of  our  Lord's 
domettio  visits,  and  their  owners'  names  are 
nimtioned;  but  the  '*  Home  of  the  Last  Sup- 
jper"-— the  "  Home  of  the  Guest  Chamber," 
diflSw  from  all  the  rest  in  being  a  home 
withont  a  name — a  home  that,  for  the  time 
iMingy  was  placed  at  other  men's  disposal, 
■eeoirding  to  the  law  which  made  it  incum- 
bent on  every  householder  in  Jerusalem,  £ind 
its  suburbs,  to  accommodate  strangers  from 
the  provinces  on  their  coming  up  to  wor- 
eMp  Qod  at  the  Passover.  Lodging  "the 
stranger  within  their  gates "  was  a  rite  of 
sacred  courtesy,  and  the  Lord  indicates  in 
those  three  words  at  the  head  of  the  chapter 
wlxat  should  ever  characterise  the  inter- 
change of  Christian  hospitality,  viz.,  that  it 
should  be  to  the  full  of  our  means,  plen- 
Hfvlf  commodious,  and  ready.  The  hearty 
weloome  of  a  fellow-Christian  towards  his 
Ivother,  should  be,  like  the  guest  chamber 
the  Lord  described,  "  a  large  upper 
jj  famished  and  prepared." 
^  fl  have  sometimes  smiled  on  reading  those 
nioresting  memoirs  of  deceased  Wesleyans, 
id  the  weU-edited  magazine  of  that  religious 
'hodjf  at  the  almost  uniform  recurrence  of 
the  paragraph  that  he,  or  she,  who  was 
gomBf  "  always  entertained  the  preachers." 
All  honour  to  the  pious  hospitality  so  justly 
eulogised!  Should  Christians  be  less  hos- 
pitable than  Jews?  Should  the  Passover 
have  its  g^est  chamber,  and  Christianity 
make  no  similar  provision  to  welcome  its 
pastors  and  disciples  ?  I  know  no  Christian 
denomination  where  this  fraternal  duiy  is 


more  systematically  or  more  heartily  dis- 
charged, than  among  our  generous  Wes- 
ley an  brethren.  Among  ourselves,  there  is 
everywhere  some  one  Gains  of  the  locality, 
but  rarely  more  than  one.  Instead  of  every 
house  having  some  kind  of  guest  chamber, 
in  which  to  receive  brethren  on  occasions  of 
religious  assemblages,  there  is  a  frigid 
allusion  to  some  neighbouring  inn,  and  a 
too  general  neglect  of  the  precept,  **Use 
hospitality  one  towards  another,  without 
grudging." 

Li  speaking  of  ''  the  Home  of  the  Last 
Supper,"  I  am  struck  with  the  incident  that 
the  name  of  the  goodman  of  the  house  is 
never  mentioned.  Had  he  declined  receiving 
the  poor  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
Galilean  fishermen  who  followed  Him,  what 
a  memorable  honour  the  goodman  would 
have  forfeited !  In  that  upper  room  of  his 
humble  dwelling,  was  destined  to  occur  the 
transition  from  the  Passover  to  the  Eucha- 
rist. There  the  last  canonical  feast  of  the 
Jewish,  and  the  first  of  the  Christian  Church, 
was  solemnized,  under  the  holiest  auspices 
— Levi's  altar  became  the  Lord's  table, 
and  the  symbolical  shadow  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb  was  embodied  in  the  personal  presence 
of  the  Lord ! 

One  could  gaze  with  reverence  were  it  at 
all  certain  that  we  could  identify  that  house, 
or  its  little  heap  of  ruins,  and  recognise  the 
lowly  site  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Christen- 
dom— "the  day  of  small  things  "  ordained 
to  so  great  a  future.  But  there  is  no  as- 
surance beyond  traditional  legend,  and  we 
are  left  to  admire  and  adore  the  prescient 
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wisdom  which  intercepted  the  idolising  ten- 
dency in  men's  hearts,  by  obscuring  the  spot 
where  the  house  of  the  Ccena  Domini  stood, 
concealing  even  its  owner's  name,  that  there, 
as  everywhere,  we  should  "  see  Jesus  only," 
and  He,  and  He  only,  who  is  the  Christ, 
should  be  All  in  all. 

It  is  true,  some  of  the  Fathers  identify 
this  guest  chamber  with  the  same  vwep^ov^ 
or  "  upper  room,"  where  our  Lord  appeared 
after  His  Resurrection,  where  the  apostles 
met  after  the  Ascension,  where  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
where  they  statedly  met  for  prayer  and 
holy  communion,  and  which  subsequently 
grew  into  the  first  Christian  Church  in 
Jerusalem,  and  consequently  the  Cathedral 
of  Christianity.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
jecture that  it  may  have  been  so,  but 
as  Protestants  we  can  ground  no  spiritual 
lesson  except  upon  "what  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture." We  cannot  safely,  nor  consistently 
with  our  original  principles,  found  our  teach- 
ings on  any  other  preface  than  this  :  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  And  what  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  say  on  this  point  seems  to  me  to  be 
purposely,  and  indeed  graciously,  obscured. 

That  vague  address  which  He  gave  His 
disciples  seems  meant  for  other  ears  besides 
theirs,  who  were  then  in  the  flesh.  It  speci- 
fied no  particular  quarter,  nor  street  (Jerusa- 
lem had  but  one),  but  simply  directed  His 
messengers,  "Go  ye  into  the  city,  and  there 
shall  meet  you  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
water :  follow  him.  And  wheresoever  he 
shall  go  in,  say  ye  to  the  goodman  of  the 
house.  The  Master  saith,  Where  is  the  guest 
chamber?"  And  the  authentic  chronicles 
of  the  Church  only  echo — where  ?  The  last 
Passover  was  buried  by  the  same  Divine 
hands  which  hid  the  body  of  its  inspired 
Founder,  and  the  same  august  authority 
substituted  in  its  place  the  first  sacrament ; 
but  "  where,  no  man  knoweth  to  this  day." 
And  it  looks  too  like  a  work  of  his  subtlety 
who  **  contended  with  Michael  for  the  body 
of  Moses " — that  speculation  of  tradition 
which  had  far  better  respected  the  silence  of 
the  Saviour  and  left  the  locality  of  his  last 
Bupper  undisturbed. 

13ie  inddent  suggests  the  duty  which  St. 


Paul  enjoins  on  Christians :  "Be  not  forget- 
ful to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some 
have  entertained  angels  unawares."  Here, 
at  aU  events,  was  a  man  who  entertained 
the  Lord  of  angels,  probably  unawares. 

He  was  clearly  not  one  of  the  commu- 
nicants at  the  strangers'  Paschal,  which,  as 
I  think,  it  was  not  usual  for  the  master  of 
the  house  to  join.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
rule  to  leave  the  guests  of  his  chamber  to  eat 
their  own  passover,  while  he  and  his  house- 
hold observed  theirs — every  family  keeping 
the  holy  feast  apart.  But  no  such  rule 
applied  to  the  solemn  communion  which 
presently  followed.  Perhaps  the  goodman's 
Jewish  prejudice  disinclined  him  to  join  the 
strangers  in  the  upper  room ;  or  it  may  be,  his 
meekness  waited  for  their  invitation,  and  that 
invitation  may  have  been  only  withheld,  on 
that  occasion,  because  of  the  confidential 
revelations  about  to  pass  between  the  lord 
and  His  chosen  Twelve.  Clearly,  none  others 
were  there.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  man 
in  whose  house  the  sacrament  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  was  first  administered  was 
not  one  of  the  communicants. 

Is  there  nothing  suggestive  in  this  state- 
ment? Does  it  not  remind  us  of  many 
nominal  Christians  who  open  their  house 
and  purse,  in  various  ways,  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  who  are  not  themselves  religious  ? — 
who,  like  Artaxerxes,  help  to  build  u  temple 
which  they  never  enter;  and,  like  Darius, 
seem  to  ask  the  prayers  of  God's  people,  yet 
never  join  them  ?  Such  men's  relation  to 
the  Church  is  rather  that  of  buttresses, 
which  support  the  sacred  edifice  from  with- 
out, than  of  those  who  aspire  after  the  inner 
privileges,  functions,  and  duties  which  the 
Saviour  pourtrays  by  the  image  of  "  a  pillar 
in  the  house  of  my  God."  Was  not  this 
outer  material  support  the  typical  "error" 
for  which  Uzzah  was  smitten,  irrespectiYe 
of  any  motive  which  may  have  iirged  his 
propping  up  the  ark  ?  It  is  no  distant  ap- 
proximation to  the  sin  of  a  kind  of  salva- 
tional  simony,  which  seems  to  think  that 
"the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased  with 
money,"  and  which  incurred  the  anathema, 
"  Thy  money  perish  with  thee !  " 

God  never  directly  asks  us  for  our  gold  or 
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silver :  they  are  His  already ;  but  He  does 
ask  the  man,  "Give  me  thine  heart,"  be- 
cause He  has  made  it  the  only  thing  in  our 
power  to  withhold,  or  to  bestow. 

Was  this  householder  who  entertained 
the  Lord  and  His  apostles  himself  a  secret 
diaciple,  who  acknowledged  the  authority 
which  prefaced  its  message  to  him  by  the 
conscious  title,  **The  Master  salth"?  Or 
was  he  merely  a  conventional  worshipper, 
complying  with  the  exterior  rites  and  usages 
of  his  dispensation,  and  simply  opening 
his  guest-chamber  to  the  Galileans,  because 
it  was  the  custom — the  religious  d-la-mode 
of  the  day  ?  If  the  **  receiving  a  disciple 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  lost  not  its 
reward,"  no  ostensible  recompense,  not  even 
the  record  of  his  name,  recogpused  the  hos- 
pitality which  afforded  its  large  "upper 
loom,  furnished  and  prepared,"  to  the  Lord 
and  His  disciples.  Was  it  forfeited  for 
want  of  the  sanctifying  motive  implied  in 
"receiving  a  disciple  in  the  name  of  a  dis- 
ciple "  ? — that  is,  because  the  stranger  is  a 
brother  in  Christ,  and  what  is  done  to  the 
least  of  these  little  ones  who  believe  in  Him, 
is  reckoned  as  done  unto  Him  ?  Possibly  it 
was  so,  and  the  same  solution  may  account 
for  the  goodman's  absence  from  the  first  and 
final  communion  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples. 

That  communion,  like  its  Divine  Author's 
title,  was  the  first  and  last  of  His  bodily 
presence,  "until  that  day  when  He  shall 
drink  it  new  with  us  in  His  Father's  king- 
dom." He  no  more  needed  to  reiterate  the 
sacred  institution  than  to  repeat  the  atone- 
ment on  which  He  based  it.  The  incarnate 
presence,  so  feur  as  I  can  see,  was  given 
no  more  to  the  formal  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist ;  and  hence  its  alleged  recurrence 
in  the  transubstantiation  of  the  Mass,  is  at 
once  a  presumptuous  innovation  on  the 
original  appointment,  and  a  contradiction  to 
the  Saviour's  words,  "  I  will  not  henceforth 
drink  with  you  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine." 
Besides,  the  theory  introduces  that  literal 
physical  element  in  religious  ordinances 
which  subverts  the  true  spiritual  principle 
of  devotion  which  our  Lord  has  taught  us, 
in  the  sentiment,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they 
who  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 


spirit  and  in  truth."  Christianity  is  opposed 
alike  to  visible  and  material  deities,  as  both 
tending  to  elicit  idolatrous  action.  Forms 
in  public  worship,  with  a  view  to  "  all  things 
being  done  decently  and  in  order,"  cannot 
safely  be  dispensed  with,  their  absence  being 
as  much  liable  to  interfere  with  pure  and 
simple  spirituality  as  their  presence;  but 
forms,  of  their  own  nature,  are  only  useful 
in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  true  repre- 
sentations of  corresponding  facts  and  feelings 
in  the  inner  man.  Then,  they  are  not  grace, 
but  edifying  »iftfn«  of  grace — the  outward  and 
visible  become  the  handmaids  of  the  inward 
and  spiritual,  investing  aU  our  acts  of 
worship  with  a  sacramental  analogy,  by 
bringing  \is  into  closer  fellowship  with  the 
Saviour,  when  **  the  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit,  that  .we  are  the 
children  of  God." 

One  loves  to  associate  with  every  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  symbol  of  the 
"  large  upper  room,  furnished  and  prepared," 
where  it  was  first  ministered.  The  words 
suggest  a  spiritual  allegory  of  His  greatness 
and  dignity,  whose  blessed  body  has  fur- 
nished at  once  the  table  and  the  food,  and 
whose  preventing  grace  prepares  the  hearts 
of  His  redeemed  guests  **to  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  to  drink  His  blood." 
His  Church  should  spiritually  assimilate  the 
guest  chamber.  Her  gates  should  be  open, 
her  teaching  large-hearted  and  magnani- 
mous, her  constant  welcome  to  the  stranger, 
the  poor,  the  igpiorant,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
her  own  household,  should  be,  "  Come,  for 
aU  things  are  now  ready ;  "  and  her  standing 
doctrine,  pealing  from  all  her  towers,  like 
the  uniform  chimes  that  call  her  children  to 
prayer,  should  proclaim,  **  There  is  no  other 
name  given  under  Heaven,  whereby  men 
can  be  saved,"  ''save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified." 

If  the  goodman  of  the  house  was  absent 
from  the  Lord's  communion,  a  false  disciple 
was  present,  and  received  it  with  Him ;  and 
no  doubt  this  man's  presence  was  a  greater 
sin  than  the  other  man's  absence.  But  there 
is  nothing  idler,  nor  more  illogical,  than 
comparing  our  own  sins  with  other  people's, 
or  extenuating  our  neglect  of  God's  ordi- 
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nances  because  others  abuse  them.  Every 
man  shall  give  an  account  of  himself  before 
God.  A  brother's  inconsistency  no  more 
palliates  my  disobedience,  than  Peter's 
denial  justified  Judas' s  betrayal.  Let  no 
man  judge  another ;  the  only  safe  or  useful 
judgment  is  to  "judge  ourselves,  lest  we  be 
judged  of  the  Lord." 

Had  **  the  goodman  of  the  house  "  over- 
heard the  mournful  converse  of  the  strangers 
in  the  guest  chamber,  he  could  not  have 
refrained  from  some  sympathy  with  the  all 
but  universal  sorrow  which  met  the  Master's 
statement,  **One  of  you  which  eateth  with 
me  shall  betray  me."  The  goodmcm  might 
80  far  have  rejoiced  that  he  was  not  one  of 
those  eating  with  Him,  and  therefore  was 
not  the  one  to  betray  Him.  He  may  have 
marked  the  stealthy,  hurried  retreat  of  Judas, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  as  the  traitor  stole 
away  to  his  fellow-conspirators  to  consum- 
mate his  treachery. 

Well  might  they  all  ask,  **one  by  one," 
each  for  himself,  **  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  "  Not  one 
of  them  asked,  **  Is  it  Judas  ?  "  Perhaps  he 
was  no  more  suspected  than  any  of  the  rest. 
There  were  no  ungenerous  suspicions  of  each 
other  among  them,  though  they  were  all 
angry  for  the  moment  at  the  ambitious 
request  of  the  sbn  of  Zebedee.  That  feeling 
had  passed  away  at  the  explication  of  tlieir 
Master,  and  James  and  John  wore  again 
their  brethren.  The  apostles  had  no  hard 
thoughts  one  of  another,  and  therefore  no 
hard  words  were  exchanged  between  them. 
It  is  evident  no  man  among  them  thought 
so  ill  of  any  other  man  as  he  did  of  him- 
self. Hence  none  of  their  misgivings  fell 
upon  each  other,  but  each  man's  on  himself. 
'*Lord,  isiti?" 

Exemplary  question !  Meek  and  lowly  esti- 
mate of  themselves,  most  becoming  His  im- 
mediate followers  of  whom  they  had  learned 
the  lesson — from  Himself,  the  pattern;  as 
He  said,  **  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly."  "  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  "  is  the  great 
practical  teaching  of  the  incident.  It  is  the 
personal  application  one  should  endeavour 
to  make  of  every  warning  from  the  same 
Divine  teacher;  and  one  which  **the  good- 
man  of  the  house,"  like  other   absentees 


from  the  house  and  table  of  the  Lord,  could 
not  make,  because  he  was  not  there.  Yet 
he  might  have  made  another  application: 
**Lord,  is  there  nothing  in  my  heart  which 
would  betray  Thee  ?  I  am  not  one  of  those 
dipping  with  Thee  in  the  dish,  but  I  am  on« 
of  those  about  to  dip  my  hands  in  Thy  blood. 
My  sins  are  crying  aloud,  with  the  rest, 
*  Crucify  Him  ! '  My  carnal  enmity,  mj 
Jewish  prejudice  and  bigotry,  my  disap- 
pointed self-seeking  expectations,  wrecked 
on  the  rock  of  those  simple  Catholic  charities 
of  the  Gospel,  urge  me  to  swell  the  popular 
suffrage,  *  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas,' — 
anything  but  Jesus  the  crucified,  calling 
upon  His  disciples  to  '  take  up  His  cross.'  " 

The  goodman,  with  all  his  kindly  feeling 
and  hospitality  to  Jesus  personally,  and  all 
his  amenableness  to  the  outward  religious 
decencies  and  charities  of  the  day,  might 
with  truth  have  uttered  all  we  have  suggested, 
standing  where  he  was,  outside  the  chambei 
occupied  by  the  loving  Saviour,  and  His 
handful  of  communicants.  Are  there  none 
of  us  who  might  with  equal  truth  have  said 
so  too  ? 

Let  each  one  among  us  honestly  tax  our- 
selves on  these  points  :  **  Am  I  responding 
to  the  Saviour's  sorrowful  intimation,  *  One  of 
you  shall  betray  me,'  by  pointing  a  finger 
of  scorn,  uncharity,  or  self-righteousness  to 
the  incongruities  of  some  neighbour  or  ac- 
quaintance, exclaiming  in  my  proud,  un- 
subdued heart,  *  That's  the  man '  ?  Or  am 
I  listening  to  the  monitions  of  my  own 
conscience,  and  to  the  memory  of  many  a 
former  weakness  and  wickedness,  and 
anxiously  inquiring,  *  Lord,  is  it  I '  ?  Ha?e 
I  entered  into  some  compact,  or  adopted 
some  views,  or  accustomed  myself  to  some 
society,  some  habits  of  thought  and  action, 
some  collusion  with  the  ways  of  the  world, 
the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  to  make  me 
unfaithful  to  all  I  owe  to  my  Lord  and 
Saviour?" 

These  are  pertinent  and  serious  inquiries 
for  us  all  to  institute,  whether  oar  position 
as  communicants  or  non-communicants  be 
within  or  without  the  g^est  chamber  of  the 
Church  :  examining,  as  we  should  do  peri- 
odically (and  the  recurrence  of  the  sacra- 
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mental  Sabbath  is  a  suitable  occasion  to 
Buggest  the  self-examination),  as  to  where 
we  stand,  how  we  stand,  and  if  our  standing 
be  not  in  Christ — why  not?  seeing  "other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  which 
is  laid,  Jesus  Christ."  Are  we  quibbling 
about  the  terms  of  salvation  ?  diluting  the 
blood  of  the  atonement  by  other  theories,  in 
which  self,  or  "oppositions  of  science,  falsely 
80  called,"  are  mingled  like  the  yinegar  and 
gall  which  the  crucified  abjured,  brooking 
from  the  very  cross  no  earthly  interpositions 
whatever  ?  God  of  His  great  mercy  grant  us 
the  aid  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  for  His  dear  Son's 
sake,  to  enable  us  "  to  prove  all  things,"  and 
ourselves  among  the  rest,  and  "  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good." 

In  the  meantime,  the  wholesome  and 
bumbling  sense  of  individual  unworthiness 
should  not  debar  us  from  that  gracious,  ever 
open  and  accessible  altcur,  "whereof  they 
(only)  have  no  right  to  eat  who  serve  the 
tabconacle."  It  is  still  true  as  ever  of  the 
loving  and  forgiving  bounties  and  mercies 
of  Jesus  :  "  He  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth 
with  them."  Notwithstanding  the  apostacy 
of  Judas,  the  denialof  Peter,  the  pusillanimity 
of  John,  the  unbelief  of  Thomas,  and  the 
defection  of  them  all  in  the  hour  of  peril.  He 
whose  wondrous  love  breathed,  in  His  agony, 
the  tender  apology  for  the  three  sleepers, 
that  "  the  spirit  was  willing  (and  so  often 
is)  when  the  flesh  is  weak  "—even  He,  the 
deserted  One,  administered  the  communion 
of  His  body  and  blood  to  them  who  one 
and  all  would  presently  leave  Him  to  bleed 
and  die  alone,  with  no  fellowship  of  their 
sorrow  to  sympathise  with  His  human  suf- 
fering. If  the  Lord  had  no  more  fellow- 
feeling  with  us  than  we  with  Him,  the 
sacrament  of  the  guest  chamber  would  never 
bave  been  instituted,  nor  its  ministry  been 
continued  in  His  Church- 

The  apartment  of  this  first  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  is  described  as  "  large,"  which 
was  not  necessary  for  thirteen  persons  only, 
and  probably  intimated  there  should  be 
room,  if  not  there,  in  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ,  of  which  it  was  a  seminal  emblem,  for 
larger  gatherings  of  disciples  another  day. 
This  avwyiovf  or   "upper  chamber,"   from 


avta  rtfc  y»7C,  "  fl^tf  the  earth,^^  was  a  signi- 
ficant appellation  in  keeping  with  the  holy 
solemnities  which  the  Lord  HimseK  com- 
menced there.  It  may  be  taken  to  imply 
that  Christians  should  aspire  after  the  higher 
life  of  habitual  communion  with  Christ ;  that 
they  should  set  their  affections  on  things 
above,  and  not  on  things  on  the  earth  ;  that 
their  conversation  should  be  in  Heaven,  from 
whence  also  they  look  for  the  Saviour, 
setting  no  store  on  treasures  dn  earth,  where 
the  moth  corrupts,  and  thieves  break  through 
and  steal;  but  having  their  treasure  in 
Heaven,  that  "  where  their  treasure  is,  there 
may  their  hearts  be  also."  As  the  sleeping 
chamber,  in  the  intense  heat  of  eastern 
cities,  was  usually  in  the  upper  part  or  roof 
of  the  house,  above  the  horizontal  line  be  - 
yond  which  the  insects  never  rose,  so  that 
their  slumber  was  not  disturbed;  so  there 
is  "an  upper  room  "  in  genuine  and  growing 
Christian  experience — a  moral  elevation  of 
heart  and  mind,  above  the  reach  of  petty 
mortifications  and  annoyances  of  the  world 
and  the  flesh,  in  whose  atmosphere  of  peace 
the  believing  soul  reposes  on  the  promise, 
"For  so  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep,"  like 
an  antepast  of  that  "rest  which  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God." 

Trials,  like  offences,  must  needs  come; 
troublous  times,  too,  are  common  to  man, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church,  and  many 
a  heart-searching  test  will  remind  us  of  the 
meek  inquiry,  "  Lord,  is  it  I?"  and  fill  even 
the  guest  chamber  of  Christ  with  sorrow 
after  a  godly  sort;  but  He  promised  His 
followers,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless.  '* 
If  the  goodman  of  the  house  overheard  their 
mourning,  he  presently  listened  to  their 
"singing  and  making  melody  in  their  hearts 
unto  the  Lord."  There  was  the  voice  of 
hope  and  re-assurance  in  that  chamber 
music  which  has  often  solaced  other  chambers 
of  sorrow,  sickness,  poverty,  bereavement, 
disappointment,  and  death.  It  was  the 
infant  Church  singing  with  Jesus,  and  Jesus 
raising  the  hymn  of  His  Church.  Tuned  in 
pathetic  unison  with  the  sacramental  associa- 
tions of  the  atonement,  it  was  the  requiem 
of  the  Redeemer  chanted  on  the  eve  of  His 
redemption — the  death-song  of  the  Saviour, 
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whicli,  like  the  angelic  minstrelsy  in  Beth.- 
lehem,  proclaimed  the  birth  of  salvation — 
the  travail  of  His  soul  that  should  see  His 
seed,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  generation  of 
them  that  seek  His  face. 

No  marvel  they  at  once  adjourned  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  symbols  of  peace,  while 
the  echo  still  lingered  in  their  ears  of  prayer 
and  praise.  Prayer  and  praise,  prayer  and 
peace,  are  always  sent  out,  like  the  disciples, 
"  two  and  tw©  together,  whithersoever  our 
Lord  HimseK  would  go."  They  are  the 
sister  ordinances;  like  Martha  and  Mary, 
both  waiting  on  the  Lord — ^both  in  their  way 
showing  Him  love,  and  trust,  and  service. 

And  now  at  length  the  devotions  of  the 
guest  chamber  have  reached  their  dose,  the 
sacrament  is  ministered,  the  hymn  sung,  and 
the  little  flock  departing:  but  their  Lord 
goes  with  them.  They  do  not,  as  many 
heedless  worshippers  do,  leave  their  Lord 
behind  them ;  or,  like  Judas,  go  away 
straight  from  the  sanctuary,  to  the  company 
of  their  Master's  enemies  and  despisers,  per- 
haps to  get  something  which  they  prefer,  on 
betrayal  of  their  trust  in  Him,  and  of  His  in 
them. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  sense  of  loneliness  steals 
over  the  goodman  of  the  house  when  that 
sacred  presence  has  withdrawn  itself,  and 
the  voices  of  His  disciples  no  longer  wake 
their  solemn  echoes  through  the  vacant 
chamber.  Be  it  so.  If  this  Jerusalemite 
be,  or  may  become,  a  disciple,  he  will  see 
Jesus,  and  all  his  recent  guests  again ;  and 
the  house  hallowed  by  the  sojourn  of  the 
Saviour  shall  be  the  home  of  a  soul  bom  for 
"the  building  of  God,  the  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens !  " 

No  matter  if  the  feeling  of  vacant  seats, 
of  absent  faces,  of  departed  friends  and 
kinsmen  in  our  own  houses,  and  of  fellow- 
worshippers  and  dear  old  pastors,  no  longer 
visible  in  the  familiar  house  of  Ood,  sadly, 
and  painfully,  jat  times  impress  upon  us  the 
conviction,  **  This  is  not  your  rest ;"  "  here 
we  have  no  continuing  city  " — you  who  are 
His  people  and  the  sheep  of  His  pasture 
"  sorrow  not  as  men  without  hope  for  them 
that  sleep  in  Him."  Whether  shepherds  or 
sheep,  the  folding  time  for  the  whole  flock. 


shepherds,  sheep,  and  lambs,  draweth 
Till  then,  we  leave  them  in  His  gr 
keeping,  whose  covenant  with  His  CI 
alike  of  quick  and  dead,  is,  "Thej 
never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man 
them  out  of  my  hand ! " 

Doubtless,  there  was  a  mingled  ei 
of  regret  at  the  severance  of  personal  f 
ship,  as  well  as  of  apprehensive  condol 
with  the  approaching  sufferings  of 
Master,  which  formed  "the  bitter  h 
with  which  those  attached  disciples,  ] 
Him  as  they  did  in  spite  of  all  their  d 
and  errors,  ate  with  Him  their  last  si 
With  their  imperfect  light  at  the  tim 
fact  of  its  being  their  last  Passover 
have  invested  the  expiring  ordinal 
their  fathers  with  a  peculiar  pathoi 
solemnity.  Then  their  own  share  in : 
sitating  the  atonement,  by  whose 
alone  (now  the  Paschal  was  abolished] 
sins  could  be  cleansed,  would  aggrava 
heaviness  of  their  spirits^  and  the  n 
fulness  of  their  farewell.  Our  Lon 
prepared  them  for  these  varied  associ 
with  the  guest  chamber,  but  He  hai 
promised,  **  Your  sorrow  shall  be  tumc 
joy,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from 

And  this  we  may  say,  finally,  is  the  ] 
to  all  His  people.  They  may  be  called 
as  Jesus  bid  the  sympathizing  daught 
Jerusalem,  "  to  weep  for  th^oiselves  a 
their  children;"  but  in  "the  city  oi 
solemnities" — in  the  Church  of  the 
God — ^the  "  godly  sorrow  that  workc 
pentance  imto  salvation  not  to  be  re; 
of,"  appoints  and  guarantees  to  thei 
"mourn  in  Zion,  beauty  for  ashes,  1 
of  joy  for  mourning,  and  garments  of 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

"  He  that  goeth  forth  weeping,  b 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
him ;"  and  no  matter  how  many — the 
still  repeated  "Yet  there  is  room:"  "e 
to  eat  and  to  spare  "  for  all  who  join  i 
harvest-home,  when  the  Lord  shall  ] 
in  His  elect,  at  His  own  glorious  reali 
of  "the  large  upper  room,  fimislie 
prepared  "  for  them,  "  from  the  begixui 
the  world." 
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ve  -  lop'd  m        a        miir- ky cloud,  With     tear    -  fal  eyes   and    wail  -  ingslond,  No  - 
is       a    sense     of       awe    pro  -found    Dwells  in  that  long    con -tin  -  uoussoundlNot 
still -ness  now!    A        Bud-aenstay  Has     check'd  the  wild  wind    on         its  way;  And 
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-  yem-bertakes  his     sul-len    road,  Thick  with  the  fo-rest's  honour'sstrow'd;  A      wi-ther^d  wood-bine 

atart -ling,  like    the  thunder  peal.Which  makes  the  stagg'ring  spi-rit      reel:      But    a  deepfeel-ing 

now,  throughout  the  wood,thatlateWav'dbend-ing  to    the  tern  pest's  weight,  Nor    bends    a  twig,  nor 


decks  his  brow,  His  hand  a    sap -less  oak -en    bough.  Whatpro-di-ga  -  li  -  ty      of  sound  Is 

an  -  de-fin*d,  Which  sei-zes  on    theyield-ing    mind;  Holds  her  o*erpower'd,but  not    dis  -trest: 

breathes  a  breath  :'Ti8   si-lencejike  the  calm    of  death. For  He ..  Whose  mighty,  boundless  force    Di  - 
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heard      a -bove,  be -neath,  around!  The  wind  the  lau-rel  branches  heaves.  And  rus- ties    in      the 
Soothesher,  but  lulls  her    not  to  rest ;  And  o*er  her  casts    a       po-tent8pell,Which8he  nor  can,     nor 
rects  each month's,eachsea8on'scourse,Whoform'd creation's worksof  old,   And  what  Heform'dhath 


rallentando. 


quiv'ring  leaves ;  While  big  round  drops,  that  now   descend  From  bough  to  bough,  tlieir  patt'nng  ^lend. 
would  dis  -  pel,     A      feel-ing,    to      the    pen  •  si  ve  dear.   Of     plea-sure  not    un-miz'd  with  fear, 
still    controlled,  E'en   He  hath  said, — at  Whose  high  will  The   wind   or  swells  or  falls, — ** Bo  still." 


Abridged  from  Bp.  Manx's  British  3£onths^ 
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MISSIONAEY   EHTEEPEISE    Iff   NEW   ZEALAW). 

A    BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH    OF    THE   EEV.    EICHAED    DAYlQ^canimuid), 

BT  THE  EDITOB. 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  MISSION. 

"  Duties  are  ours :  results  are  with  God."  The 
duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to  discharge,  as 
far  as  she  may,  the  Master's  commission  to 
"  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,'*  is  her 
duty,  irrespective  of  results.  But  God  connects 
means  with  ends ;  and  the  means  He  has  ap- 
pointed He  has  never  failed  to  bless  to  their 
designed  ends.  Missionary  success,  assuredly, 
has  been  fully  equal  to  missionary  eflfort. 

Of  course,  our  Missionary  Societies  are  not 
perfect  organizations ;  and  it  may  be  easy  to 
"  cast  a  stone  "  at  individual  missionaries  who 
have  failed  to  realize  the  true  character  and 
responsibilities  of  their  work.  But  this  only 
serves  to  show  more  clearly  the  action  of  Divine 
power,  making  even  imperfect  instrumentalities 
effectual  to  spiritual  results. 

It  is  painful  to  find,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, men  possessing  great  intellectual  endow- 
ments apparently  incapable  of  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  missionary  work  at  all ;  and  others 
who,  without  denying  the  necessity  of  the  work, 
seem  to  wish  to  ignore  the  success  which  has 
attended  it. 

We  dealt  with  a  representative  of  the  former 
class  of  objectors  in  our  recent  paper.*  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  motives,  which  are 
purely  Christian— motives  called  into  exercise 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  darkness 
which  rests  upon  the  heathen  mind— we  are 
prepared  with  facts  proving  that  "  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth"  are  "fuUof  the  habitations 
of  cru^tty,"— facts  which  we  might  suppose 
would  prompt  at  least  a  philanthropic  effort  to 
humanifse  on  the  part  of  those  who  decline  to 
join  in  the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  to 
evangdwe. 

The  question  of  success— although,  as  we 
have  said,  this  would  not  determine  or  limit  in 
any  way  our  obligations  to  missionary  labour — 
we  are  equally  prepared  to  submit  to  the  same 
verdict  of  experience. 

Some  random  and  reckless  assertions  were 
recently  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  Anthro- 


pological  Society.    On  one  occasion  much 

been  said  as  to  the  folly  of  attemptin] 

evangelize  the  negroes  on  the  western  c 

of  Africa.    "  They  were  but  superior  monk 

incapable  of  receiving  the  tmths  of  Christia 

— only  accessible,  if  accessible  at  all,  bj 

teacher  of  Mohammedanism  " — and  this, 

sooth,  because  Mohammedanism  "  allows  p 

gamy ! "  A  German  missionary  who  was  pre 

at  length  rose  and  said,    "  Gentlemen,  I 

glad  to  find  that  we  are  agreed.    You  saj 

must  make  the  negro  work.    I  say  so  too; 

I  say  also  that  we  have  always  done  this.  I 

take  you  to  industrial  schools  in  Africa  irii 

the  negroes  are  learning  all  kinds  of  work, 

learning  it  as  well  as  any  English  boys  wo 

I  can  show  you  carts  and  wheels  made  by 

negroes  almost  as  well  as  they  could  be  m 

here ;  and  I  can  show  you  a  house  in  whicl 

the  furniture,  tables,  chairs,  and  every  articl 

daily  use,  has  been  made  by  the  negro  him 

They  can  work  as  intelligently  as  Enropei 

and  they  make  as  good  Christians  as  cc 

possibly  be  expected  to  have  been  made  ii 

short  a  time  out  of  such  terribly  degraded  bei 

as  they  were  before.     I  say  they  are  now 

honest,  industrious  people."   To  this  testim 

there  could,  of  course,  be  no  reply.    To  ad 

it,  would  have  been  to  admit  thesuocesi 

missions ;  to  reject  it,  an  act  of  personal 

courtesy.  Presently,  however,  the  testimon; 

missionaries  in  general  was  discredited  b] 

speaker  because  it  was  "  interested."    The  g! 

missionary  again  took  up  his  parable,  and  a 

"  I  have  been  some  years  on  the  West  A&k 

coast,  and  many  months  was  I  laid  on  my  bi 

by  the  fever  of  the  country,  which  racked  i 

with  pain  and  threatened  my  life.     Every  m 

sionary  to  those  coasts  goes  with  his  life  in  1 

hand,  and  knows  that  he  is  certain  to  snl 

from  the  diseases  of  the  place.    Are  they  'i 

terested*  persons?  or  would  they  go  onworkil 

amidst  such  miseries  if  they  saw  no  result,  ai 

knew  that  missions  were  a  failure  ?  " 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  a  public  address  befd 
his  recent  departure  to  renew  his  labours^  dd 
at  some  length  with  the  caTilling  olgeetia 
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and  assertions  made  at  the  meetings  of  this 
Anthropological  Society ;  and,  as  a  conclusive 
sammary  of  most  important  evidence  bearing 
on  the  success  of  missions,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  famish  the  reader  with  the  substance  <^ 
his  address : — 


"  I  never  thought  the  assertions  made  at  the  An- 
thropological Society  worth  answering.  I  have  been 
behind  the  scenes.  I  know  something  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  converts. 
Some  people  do  not  call  me  a  missionary  now,  but  I 
do  not  care  what  they  think  of  me  if  they  will  only 
grant  that  I  am  an  honest  witness.  I  have  seen  the 
converts  and  the  missionaries  both  in  South  and  in 
West  Africa,  and  I  have  formed  a  totally  different 
opinion  of  them  from  that  which  has  been  recently  put 
forth  to  the  world.  I  believe  that  those  who  talk 
about  either  the  missionaries  or  the  converts  as  being 
unworthy,  know  nothing  about  them. 

•*  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
a  gentleman  in  South  Africa  who  has  had  an  idea,  ever 
since  seeing  the  working  of  the  mission  under  Mr. 
Moffat,  that  Mr.  Moffat  and  another  missionary  there 
are  the  only  missionaries  in  the  whole  world !  He 
went  into  a  certain  town,  and  was  surprised  to  see  no 
one  there ;  but  when  he  got  to  the  centre  of  the  place 
he  found  a  black  man  preaching  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  be  admits  now  that  the  black  man  must  be  a  good 
fellow.  That  black  man  you  may  see  figured  in  a 
picture  that  has  now  become  pretty  common,  as  stand- 
ing by  a  missionary  when  he  was  bitten  by  a  lion ;  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  courage  then,  and  he 
has  shown  himself  ever  since  a  brave  and  good  Christian 
man.  Ever  since  then  my  friend  has  not  known  how 
to  show  me  sufficientldndncss,  simply  because  he  saw 
what  I  was  doing ;  and  I  think  that  any  man  who  has 
seen  the  missionaries  at  work,  and  has  talked  with  the 
converts,  will  entertain  as  high  an  opinion  of  them  as 
my  friend. 

**  In  my  opinion,  the  missionaries  on  the  west  coast, 
and  likewise  in  South  Africa,  seeing  how  often  they 
are  cut  off  by  disease,  and  how  bravely  they  hold  on  to 
their  work,  only  want  an  air  of  antiquity  thrown  over 
them  to  decide  that  they  are  quite  equal  to  the  saints 
and  martyrs  of  old. 

"  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  advance  of  Mohammedanism ;  and  in  my  pretty 
extensive  travels  I  have  also  been  looking  out  for  the 
advance  of  that  wave  of  Mohammedanism  which  I  was 
led  to  believe  would  soon  spread  over  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Now,  I  never  happened  to  meet  with  a  Mo- 
hammedan till  two  years  ago,  when  I  met  two  Arabs 
on  Lake  Nyanza,  who  were  very  busy  slave-traders. 
They  were  building  an  Arab  vessel  to  transport  slaves 
across  the  lake  towards  the  east,  and  they  were  at  the 
time  as  busy  as  they  could  possibly  be  transporting 
the  slaves  by  means  of  two  boats.  One  of  their  men 
understood  the  Makololo  language ;  I  found  him  to  be 
very  intelligent,  and  we  could  converse  readily  to- 


gether. I  was  rather  anxious  to  find  out  whether  he 
had  been  made  a  convert.  He  was  the  servant  of 
these  Arabs  who  had  been  there  for  fourteen  years ; 
but  this  poor  fellow  knew  nothing  at  all  about  Moham- 
medanism except  that  it  was  wrong  to  eat  an  animal  if 
its  throat  was  not  cut !  Why,  the  people  knew  as 
much  of  our  religion  as  that  in  about  three  weeks  after 
our  arrival,  for  they  would  not  go  to  hoe  their  gardens 
on  Simdays  because  they  were  afraid  that  if  they  did 
they  would  have  a  bad  crop.  AU  the  Mohammedan 
proselytism  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  and 
all  that  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  about  their  con- 
verts, is  simply  this,  that  occasionally  in  the  west  and 
north  of  Africa  they  make  forays  and  capture  numbers 
of  people,  and  sometimes  conquer  large  portions  of 
territory.  In  doing  this  they  gratify  their  own  selfish- 
ness ;  they  get  slaves,  land,  and  other  plunder.  But  I 
find  lately,  on  making  some  inquiries,  that  the  native 
Christians — the  men  whom  our  missionaries  have  con- 
verted in  West  and  South  Africa,  and  also  in  the  West 
Indies— have  contributed  upwards  of  £15,000  annually 
to  the  support  and  spread  of  their  now  fiiith.  In  the  one 
case,  the  Mohammedans  gratify  their  selfishness ;  in 
the  other,  the  native  Christians  make  large  sacrifices 
for  the  propagation  of  their  religion.  Now  I  think 
the  religion  which  teaches  people  to  deny  themselves, 
and  to  make  sacrifices,  must  be  Divine ;  and,  for  all 
I  can  ascertain,  the  only  religion  that  makes  proselytes 
is  the  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  very  inte- 
resting fact  came  to  my  knowledge  on  the  west  coast. 
I  was  in  Sierra  Leone  and  I  found  that  a  few  years 
previously  the  converts  there  belonging  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
entire  cost  of  the  schools,  and  had  relieved  the  society 
at  home  of  an  annual  cost  of  £800. 

"  But  I  do  not  think  so  much  of  the  converts 
actually  made  as  I  do  of  the  leavening  process  going 
on  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  leaven  spreads 
much  further  than  the  missionaries  sometimes  imagine. 
When  the  slaves  are  at  the  public  whipping-post — ^for 
they  have  institutions  of  that  kind — they  often  call 
out,  when  undergoing  the  lash,  *  Oh,  for  the  English ! 
when  will  the  English  come  ? ' — making  their  masters, 
of  course,  much  more  angry  than  they  were  before ; 
but  this  shows  that  the  good  name  the  English  have, 
through  the  missionaries  and  through  the  efforts  of 
our  Government,  extends  a  very  long  way  inland. 
Thus  the  leavening  process  is  going  on :  the  men  are 
being  prepared  for  much  greater  advances  in  Chris- 
tianity than  we  shall  ever  see  in  our  day.  The  con- 
verts that  I  have  seen,  I  think  to  be  an  honour  to 
Christianity. 

**  There  are  some — as  there  is  a  good  sprinkling 
among  ourselves — who  are  no  better  than  they  should 
be ;  but  when  the  majority  of  them  are  compared 
with  the  heathen  around  them — and  it  is  not  fair  to 
compare  them  with  ourselves  at  home — I  think  every 
honest,  intelligent  witness  will  admit  that  the  missions 
of  the  Christian  Churches  in  that  country  have  been 
a  great  success.  The  success  will  be  much  greater 
in  time  to  come,  because  the  work  of  propagation  is 
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now  going  on  in  eyery  country  where  we  have  mis- 
Bipnaries ;  and  in  the  cqurse  of  time,  though  not  per- 
haps till  the  days  of  our  children,  the  great  avalanche 
of  Christianity  will  he  seen  spreading  over  the  whole 
world.  I  may  say  that  I  am  going  out  next  month 
a^ain  to  renew  my  labour^,  and  I  shall  bei  extremely 
glad  and  thankful  if  you  will  follow  me  with  your 
prayers." 

We  ha,vq  thought  ii,  well  thus  to  naeet  the 
more  recent  attempts  to  ignoire  the  success  of 
missions  before  resuming  oar  extracts  &om  the 
letters  and  journals  of  Mr.  Davis,*  recording 
the  remarkable  results  which  followed  upon  his 
labours  in  New  Zealand.  It  will  be  observed 
that  our  space  only  enables  us  to  quote  here 
a  passage  and  there  a  passage  from  Mr.  Oole- 
xhan*B  interesting  volume.  Thd  altematioiis  of 
trial  and  difficulty  in  J;he  prosecution  of  the 
Work  which  Mr.  Davis  has  so  faithfully  re- 
corded in  his  journal  and  letters,  serve  t9 
make  more  marvellous  the  substantial  success 
of  the  mission  in  whiqh  for  so  m^ny  years  he 
was  engaged. 

We  mentioned  the  baptism  of  six  natives  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1830.  A  gradual 
awakening  characterized  the  next  four  years, 
till,  in  1834,  Mr.  Davis  writes — 

"  God's  set  time  to  favour  this  people  seems  to  he 
come.  Fifty-four  natives  were  haptized  in  the  chapel 
of  this  settlement  (Waimate)  last  Sunday  week,  and  an 
equal  numher  are  candidates.  Our  Christian  natives 
continue  to  adorn  their  profession  by  the  consistency 

of  their  lives Three  weeks  ago  above  eighty 

natives  came  to  me  one  ddy  for  religious  conversation. 
Many  were  very  ignorant,  but  their  visit  on  the  whole 
was  satisfactory.  The  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  a  cer- 
tain effect  on  many  natives  to  induce  them  to  give  up 
their  native  customs,  and  to  be  regular  attendants  on 
the  means  of  grace ;  but  vital  godliness  is  rare  amongst 
them.  Self-righteousness  seems  to  be  the  rock  on 
which  many  strike." 

"  2nd  Feb.y  1835. — Sunday  last,  forty-six  commu- 
nicants partook  with  us  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  this 
place.  Next  Sunday  we  expect  eight  or  ten  adults 
will  be  added  by  baptism  to  the  visible  Church  of  Christ. 
Yesterday,  when  we  were  busy  wheat-sowing,  a  man 
came  into  the  field  who  had  travelled  nearly  fifty  miles 
to  obtain  religious  conversation  with  me." 

"  21th  ITov.,  1835.— We  have  just  had  two  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  struck  off  from 
our  own  press,  to  be  bound  with  the  Epistles  of  Ephe- 
sians  and  Philippians.  To-day,  fifty  natives  came  for 
reUgious  instruction.  Some  of  these  travelled  twenty 
nules  yesterday  with  their  food  on  their  backs." 

*  **  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Davis,  for  Thirty-nine 
Years  a  Miasionary  in  New  Zealand."  By  the  Rer.  John 
Noble  Golemao,  M. A.    London :  Jamee  Niabet  and  Oo. 


So  msM'lced  was  the  influence  on  the  natives 
at  this  time,  .that  ^r.  Ds^viei  writes :  "  Thii 
part  of  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to  have  been 
civili^ed^  We  enjoy  peace  and  security.  For* 
n^erlj,  tools  of  all  kinds  not  under  lock  and  kef 
were  stolen;  now  they  are  secure  wkerever  leftb 
Locks  and  bars  are  but  little  needed  here." 

The  statQ  of  l^s  own  mind  in  this  boor  of 
success  is  strikingly  indicated  in  bis  letten: 
"  I  want  more  grace,  I  want  more  zeal,  I  wint 
more  love  for  inimortal  souls,  I  Want  mora  lore 
t9  Christ.    Ob,  pray  for  me ! " 

In  December,  1835,  Captain  Pitzroy  virited 
tbe  settlement ;  and,  since  bis  testimony  will  at 
any  rate  not  be  regarded  as  "  interested,"  we 
shall  give  it  in  full  :— 

ADMIKAL    PltZROY's  HIGH    BSTlkATIOX   OP   ML  BATH 
'  AWD  THE  OTHER  MISSIONARIES  A*  WAIMATS. 

'*  The  appeip*ance  of  three  English  houses  at  Wii-  \ 
mate,  the  agricultural  establishment  of  the  Chaztk 
Missionary  Society,  surrounded  by  Outhouses,  gaite^ 
and  cultivated  fields,  was  striking  and  delightl^  I 
looked  at  it  as  a  fragment  of  Old  England.  i^M 
twenty  acres  of  land  seemed  to  be  cultivated.  C«i 
'tfas  in  full  ^ar,  and  looked  well.  Inhere 
gardens,  which  had  evidently  profited  by  much 
trious  care,  and  knowledge  of  gardening.  My 
survey  was  stopped  by  the  approach  of  a  person  wboN 
appearance  and  manner  showed  that  he  was  av 

ESSENTIAL  ACTOR  IN  THIS  EnOLIBH  BCBNB^  AND 
INTELLIGENT,  KIND,  AND  TRULY  RESPECTABLE  »!•  ^ 
MEANOUR  WAS  OP  THAT  DESCRIPTION  WHICH  AT  09CI 
EXCITES  ESTEEM  AND  GOODWILL. 

"  This  was  Mr.  Davis,  the  superintendent  of  ^  \ 
farming  establishment.  Near  the  houses  a  number  «!.< 
sheep  were  grazing.  Plenty  of  fowls,  geese,  and  pig^j 
some  cattle  and  horses,  and  several  calves  and  coll 
added  to  the  comfortable,  farm-like  appearance.  W< 
accompanied  Mr.  Davis  into  his  house  for  a 
minutes,  walked  over  the  garden  and  farm,  looked 
the  farmyard,  bam,  and  null,  and  returned  to 

"  A  little  room  used  by  Mr.  Davis  pleased  me  moc^M 
for,  in  addition  to  clever  contrivances  and  good  ear*^ 
pentry,it  contained  a  collection  op  excellent  8001%^ 
and  a  frame,  on  which  an  unfinished  plan  of  tka 
Society's  farm  bore  testimony  to  the  nature  of  the  ia*^ 
door  occupations  of  our  host.  I  did  not  expect  to  aat., 
much  indication  of  reading,  certainly  none  of  drawiag^ 
in  a  newly-built  house  standing  in  the  midst  of  Nov 
Zealand,  which  two  years  previously  was  covered  wiA 
fern.  In  the  garden,  European  vegetables  seemed  t 
thrive,  and  the  farmyard  was  quite  English.  A  \uff 
bam,  built  entirely  by  natives  under  Mr.  Davis's  dirao^ 
tion,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  carts,  and  farmiog  in^ 
ments,  successively  engaged  our  attenti<m.  In  the  bani 
a  surprising  work  for  New  Zealanders,  two  natiTei 
were  thrashing,  and  a  winnowing-machine  was  attsidai 
by  a  third.    The  null  and  mill-dam  were  well  mtik 
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examination,  as  good  works  of  tlieir  kind.  An  embank- 
ment  (made  entirely  by  natives)  had  changed  the  upper 
part  of  a  small  valley  into  a  large  pond,  and  on  the 
middle  of  the  pond^head,  or  embankment,  stood  the 
mill.  When  at  last  the  mill  was  finished,  and  in  full 
operation,  nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and  delight 
of  the  natives,  especially  of  those  who  assisted  in  the 
work.  They  called  it  *  a  ship  of  the  land.'  *  Won- 
derful white  men ! '  said  they ;  *  fire,  water,  and  air 
are  made  to  work  for  then^  by  their  wisdom,  while  we 
can  only  command  the  labour  of  otlr  own  bodies.'  A 
thriving  young  l^nglish  oak,  near  Mr.  Davis's  house 
augured  well ;  for  where  EngUsh  oaks  succeed,  many 
other  useful  trees  will  certainly^  grow.  Several 
younger  saplings,  just  fit  for  transplanting,  occupiea 
a  part  of  Mr.  Williams's  well-stocked  garden;  and 
these  interested  me  more  than  all  the  other  plants  and 
trees  in  the  garden  taken  together.  A  living,  healthy 
English  oak  was  a  sight  too  rare,  near  the  Antipodes, 
to  fail  in  exciting  emotion. 

**  I  was  much  struck  by  the  harmony  and  apparent 
happiness  of  those  families  whose  cheerful  hospitality 
I  was  enjoying.  An  air  of  honesty,  and  that  evident 
tranquillity  of  mind  which  can  only  be  the  rQsult  ef  a 
dear  conscience,  offered  a  forcible  contrast  to  the 
alleged  gloom  and  selfishness  of  which  some  mission- 
aries have  been  accused  by  those  whose  society  was 
not,  perhaps,  even  tolerable  to  them,  because  of  their 
TicioaB  habits  and  indulgences.  It  was  also  very 
gratifying  to  me  to  mark  the  lively  interest  taken  by  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Baker  in  every  detail 
connected  with  the  Fuegians.  Their  anxiety  about 
the  South  American  aborigines  generally,  about  the 
places  where  missionaries  might  have  a  chance  of  doing 
good,  and  about  the  state  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  gwoe  me  a  distinct  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  true 
mUsionary  spirit.  With  sincere  regret  I  took  Idave  of 
the  residents  at  Waimate.  Instead  of  hours,  I  could 
haye  passed  days  with  them,  had  other  duties  allowed 
of  following  my  own  inclination." 

Early  in  1836,  as  the  result  of  the  a^cul- 
tural  labours  of  Mr.  Davis,  he  writes  : — "  This 
season  our  wheat  has  turned  out  well.  Accord- 
ing to  the  price  at  Port  Jackson,  the  wheat  I 
have  raised  and  have  in  store  must  be  worth 
£500.  Thus  I  trust  the  Society  will  ultimately 
be  repaid  all  the  expense  they  have  incurred 
for  me  and  my  family.  This  to  me  is  a  cheering 
thought." 

A  season  of  domestic  trial  followed  upon  this 
day  of  prosperity.  After  an  illness  of  only 
about  twenty-four  hours'  continuance  —  the 
disease,  the  common  cholera — on  the  1st  of 
February,  1836,  Mrs.  Davis  died  at  Waimate. 
Mr.  Davis  writes  : — 

'*  Oh,  what  a  stroke  it  has  been  to  me !  My  soid  is  at 
times  so  overwhelmed  within  me  as  to  lead  me  to  fear 
that  I  shill  not  bear  the  shock.    Oh,  pray  that  this  afliic- 


tion  may  fully  answer  tl^e  purpose  fpr  which  it  wftf 
sent.  It  is  my  wish  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord, 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  to  be  perfectly 
resigned  to  His  will.  But,  abs!  my  heart  is  rebellious. 
This,  together  with  the  fiery  assaults  of  the  enemy, 
makes  the  stroke  doubly  heavy.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  though  all  was  pver ;  but  then  the  standard  is  lifted 
up,  and  I  experience  deliverance.  Ye%  God  i<  good^ 
and  He  is  gracious  even  to  me. 

/'In the  n^oming  I  asked  her  hpw  sh^  felt  in  l>er 
qiind.  ^he  replied,  **  1  was  just  thinking  ^t  with- 
out Christ  I  should  feel  myself  a  lost  sinner.'  I  asked, 
*  Can  you  lay  hold  of  Christ  as  your  Saviour  P '  She 
said,  with  much  emotion,  *  Y^s,  t  can.  This  is  the 
stay  of  my  poor  heart.'  ....  As  soon  as  the  natives 
heard  of  her  death,  they  filled  the  ho^use;  for  they  loved 
and  respected  my  dear  Mary  very  much." 

In  the  year'  1837,  Mr.  Davis's  i?iind  was 
directed  to  the  desirability  of  his  devoting  hii£L- 
self  to  missionary  work  alone.  Hitherto  hie 
farming  dperati6ns  had  partly  occupied  him, 
hni  his  son  William  Was  now  of  age  to  relieve 
him  from  these.  Writing  to  his  friend  Mr* 
Coleman,  he  says,  "  My  ^eat  anxiety  id  td 
ascertain  the  mind  and  will  of  my  heaveni/ 
Father.  Should  it  be  His  will,  and  more  Con* 
duc^  to  His  glory,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  td 
seek  for  ordination.  I  have  already  pred,Ched 
some  hundreds  of  sermons.  I  have  not  called 
this  preaching f  but  speaking.  To  be  What  I  am 
I  consider  a  great  privilege,  and  I  am  moat 
willing  to  remain  as  I  am,  should  this  be  the 
will  of  God." 

For  several  years  the  matter  rested,  during 
which  time  the  mission  work  continued  to 
prosper. 

Keferring  to  a  particular  tribe,  the  previous 
history  of  which,  if  recorded,  would  report  little 
else  but  war  in  all  its  savage  forms — rapine, 
murder,  and  desolation — Mr.  Davis  writes:^ 
"  A  remark  was  made  yesterday  by  an  elderly 
native  to  this  effect :  *  Since  this  tribe  has 
embraced  the  Gospel,  the  surrounding  tribes 
have  been  enabled  to  eat  the  food  of  their  own 
growing,  and  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own 
labours.  Previously  this  was  not  so.  They 
were  then  the  terror  of  the  country." 

"February  17,  1840. — Yesterday  203  native  com- 
municants partook  of  the  sacred  ordinance  in  our  new 
church. 

"  May  26.—  On  Sunday  week,  ahout  180  natives  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Sacrament  in  our  new  church,  which 
was  well  filled  on  the  occasion.  Last  Sunday,  155 
adults  were  admitted  to  haptism.  The  congjegatioii 
was,  I  think,  the  largest  we  have  ever  had.  Yester- 
day fifty  children  were  haptized,  and  twenty-eight 
couples  married.    By  the  end  of  June,  which  closes 
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<nir  year,  we  shall,  I  trcut,  have  admitted  within  the 
year,  by  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism,  not  less  than 
400  adults  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ. 

"  Sunday f  March  14, 1841. — 376  communicants  were 
present  at  the  natiye  sacrament  this  day. 

"May  4. — This  morning  I  examined  a  party  of 
about  eighty,  in  class,  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 
This   occupied   nearly  two   hours.      Then  I  heard 
seventy-six  natives  read,  and  examined  them  in  the  ! 
4th  chapter  of  St.  John's  Oospel.     This  occupied  me  { 
nearly  two  hours.    Afterwards  I  gave  a  few  natives  i 
an  insight  into  the  rotundity  of  the  globe.  | 

"  Waimate,  Sunday,  December  26. — Congregation  too   ! 
large  for  the  church.    Held  service  in  the  churchyard. 
After  service,  adjourned  to  the  church,  when  487 
natives  received  the  Sacrament." 

On  Trinity  Sanday,  1843,  Mr.  Davis  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  and  the  bishop  ap- 
pointed Kaikohe  as  his  residence.  We  should 
like  to  multiply  our  extracts  from  the  bio- 
graphy; but  we  have  already  exceeded  the 
space  assigned  to  our  paper ;  and  we  must  give 
but  two  or  three  more,  referring  the  reader  to 
the  memoir  itself  for  the  details  of  Mr.  Davis's 
labours  at  Kaikohe.  Much  information  is 
afforded,  throwing  a  painful  light  upon  some  of 
the  causes  which  have  conduced  to  those  mis- 
understandings between  the  colonists  and  the 
natives,  still  exercising  so  injurious  an  influ- 
ence on  the  progress  and  stability  of  the  mis- 
sionary work. 

The  advent  of  war  in  1845  almost  proved  the 
paralysis  of  Christian  effort : — 

"  The  return  of  peace  '* — (which  proved  only  a  tem- 
porary lull) — writes  Mr.  Davis  in  1846,  "we  hailed 
with  thankfulness ;  but,  alas !  the  ravages  of  war  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  natives  turn  our  joy  into  sorrow. 
The  spirit  of  disregard  manifested  by  the  troops  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day  has  been  imbibed  by  them, 
and  progresses  to  a  fearful  extent  where  they  have  it 

in  their  power In  all  the  natives  who  have 

taken  part  in  the  war,  both  loyal  and  rebel,  there  ap- 
I)ear8  to  be  the  same  sad  falling  off,  so  deadly  is  the 
spirit  of  war  in  its  evil  effects  upon  all  right  and  proper 
feeling." 

But  war  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
or  the  greatest  evil  with  which  the  New  Zealand 
missionaries  had,  and  still  have,  to  contend. 
How  sad  the  reflections  arising  from  such  a 
statement  as  the  following : — 

"The  stream  of  immorality  which  commenced  to 
flow  many  years  ago,  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
natives  with  the  shipping,  has  now,  by  colonization, 
become  enlarged,  and  possesses  a  strong  and  over- 
whelming current,  which  will    soon  annihilate  the 


native  tribes.  How  often  is  the  question  ask 
is  it  that  all  savage  tribes  fdl  and  become  ani 
before  civilization  ?  The  question  is  natural 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
state  of  things  ;  but  let  the  question  only  be  p 
true  and  legitimate  form,  and  it  is  easily  ai 
How  is  it  that  all  savage  and  barbarous  tribes 
become  annihilated  before  demoralization  y  or 
more  properly  speaking,  before  the  deadly  imi 
introduced  amongst  them  by  those  who  ar 
civilised  beinya  f  This  is  the  true  way  of  sta 
question,  and  it  conveys  its  own  answer, 
country  has  already  suffered  much,  and  if  th( 
have  decreased  in  the  same  proportion  genera 
very  probable,  if  twenty  years  ago  the  island  c( 
100,000  native  inhabitants,  that  it  does  not  n 
tain  more  than  50,000.  And  if  the  aborigi 
creased  so  fast  when  the  stream  of  immora 
comparatively  small,  what  may  we  not  now 
when  it  is  so  much  enlarged?.  In  twenty  ; 
fear,  but  few  of  the  native  race  will  be  founc 
island !" 

But  we  will  not  leave  the  scenes  of  Mr. 
missionary  labours  under  the  cloud  whi 
rested  upon  it  after  so  many  years  of  su 
effort.  The  war  which  again  broke 
length  subsided,  and  the  restoration  o 
in  1849  brightened  the  prospects  of  the  i 
Mr.  Davis  writes : — 

"  Previously  to  the  war,  the  mission  cause  r 
a  stately  ship  in  full  sail  to  the  heavenly  po 
gale  of  war  arose  right  ahead.  Her  progress 
peded.  The  sea  ran  high.  Many  seas  were 
All  the  lights  were  extinguished.  But  she 
course,  because  the  gates  of  hell  could  no 
against  her.  The  gale  ceased ;  the  weather 
But  one-third  of  her  crew  alone  remained.  1 
our  hearts  with  sorrow  and  sadness.  We  u 
a  more  healthy  state,  and  are  again  making 
with  humility  and  caution." 

Again  he  writes : — 

"  On  my  first  arrival  in  this  country,  th 
were  savages  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Y< 
be  aware  how  lavish  savages  are  of  human  1 
old  chief,  who  formerly  lived  at  Waimate,  n 
habit  of  having  slaves  killed  for  the  purpos< 
How  changed  the  scene !  To  God  be  ail  t 
The  other  day  I  visited  a  party  of  Christian  i 
their  Pa.  A  messenger  brought  a  letter  froi 
chief,  while  I  was  there,  to  this  effect :  '  My 
you  behaved  well  in  the  last  afiBsir.  Tour 
just.  Had  you  been  the  aggressors,  I  shoulc 
respected  you.  I  have  heard  the  threats  ag 
Fear  not.  We  shall  assist  you.  But  hsU 
advice,  and  do  as  I  wish  you.  When  the  hoi 
come,  remain  quiet.     Firet  yive  the  hoetiU 
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Word  of  Life,  H  j  children,  let  him  throw  the  first 
■tone,  yea — the  second  stone — ^before  you  attempt  self- 
defence.  Trust  not  in  your  g:uns.  Look  only  to  God. 
Pray  constantly  and  belie\'ingly  to  Him  for  protection.' 
This  chan{^  has  not  been  partial,  but  imiversal  through  • 
out  New  Zealand.  All  the  natives  hare  not  been 
brought  under  the  saying  influences  of  the  Gospel ; 
some  still  adhere  to  their  old  superstitions,  but  I 
know  not  a  tribe  whereof  individuals  have  not  turned 
to  God.  In  some  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  is 
shallow.  We  have  waited  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  to  deepen  the  work  of  grace  in  their  hearts. 
This,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  lived  to  see." 

During  the  closing  years  of  Mr.  Davis's  life, 
he  passed  through  more  domestic  trials  in  the 
loss  of  his  second  wife,  who  had  proved  in  every 
sense  a  help-meet  for  him : — 

"  She  was  loved  by  the  natives  in  life  and  in  death. 
They  never  left  her  remains  night  or  day,  until  they 
were  deposited  in  the  silent  tomb.  The  whole  of 
Kaikohe  was  present  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  among  them.  About  a 
hundred  accompanied  the  remains  to  Waimate." 

With  failing  health,  bat  nndiminished  zeaJ, 
the  devoted  missionary  prosecuted  his  work. 
Evidently,  both  in  his  own  personal  experience, 
and  in  the  state  of  the  missions,  he  saw  it  to  be 
a  sifting  time. 

For  himself,  Gk>d  would  not  let  him  be  lifted 
up  by  any  self-sufficient  thoughts,  but  gave  him 
the  true  exaltation  of  humility : — 

"  My  time  is  much  occupied.  Oh  that  it  could  be 
more  and  better  occupied  for  God !  I  do  not  expect 
that  I  shall  remain  much  longer  on  earth.  I  tremble 
to  think  how  little  1  have  done  as  a  missionary,  and 
how  badly  that  little  has  been  done,  and  how  very 
much  1  have  left  imdone  that  I  might  have  done,  and 
ought  to  have  done." 

Amongst  the  native  Christians,  the  introduc- 
tion, by  European  traders,  of  ardent  spirits, 
proved  a  fearful  scourge,  and  numerous  defec- 
tions followed. 

Mr.  Davis  writes  (January  7, 1862) : — 

"  Spirit-drinking  is  a  growing  evil,  and  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  My  district  numbers 
about  four  hundred  communicants.  [How  many  of 
our  home  clergy  could  speak  of  four  hundred  com- 
municants ?  ]  Deadness  of  spiritual  feeling  exists 
among  them  generally,  from  which  a  few  are  exempt. 
But  I  believe  there  is  more  genuine  religion  in  our 
native  convert*  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  number 
of  inhabitants  of  highty^privileged  England," 


The  mingling  of  light  and  shade  which  thus 
characterized  the  state  of  the  New  Zealand 
mission,  towards  the  close  of  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Davis,  seems,  if  not  designedly,  certainly  im- 
pressively, to  enforce  two  most  weighty  truths. 
There  was  sufficient  evidence  of  vital  piety  to 
justify  the  unfaltering  conviction,  so  often 
avowed  by  Mr.  Davis,,  that  the  Gospel  proclaimed 
in  faith  and  integrity  can  never  be  preached  in 
vain :  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  such 
tokens  of  the  weakness  of  man  to  resist  temp- 
tation, as  to  warn  of  the  folly  of  putting  any 
"  confidence  in  the  flesh,"  and  to  impress  upon 
him,  as  the  g^eat  missionary  need  in  order 
to  real  missionary  success — "  We  require  the 
quickening  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.** 

Mr.  Davis,  in  a  letter  dated  25th  February, 
1853,  had  expressed  the  desire  that,  "when  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  work,  if  it  were  the  will 
of  God,  he  mi$?ht  both  cease  to  work  and  to  live. 
He  added,  with  the  simplicity  and  humility 
of  a  trasting  faith,  "  I  hope  this  is  not  wrong. 
Gk>d  knows  that  it  is  my  wish  to  have  no  will 
but  His."  His  life  was  prolonged  ten  years, 
and  then  his  will  proved  to  be  also  the  will  of 
his  heavenly  Father. 

His  infirmities  greatly  increased,  but  he  con- 
tinued actively  discharging  his  duties  till  the 
last.  We  quote  two  entries  from  his  journal : — 

"  ISth  January f  1863.— This  day  my  seventy-third 
year  has  closed ;  alas !  how  unprofitably.  I  peiformed 
all  the  services  myself.  This  is  according  to  the  wish 
of  my  soul,  for  I  value  these  services  above  anything 
in  this  life." 

*'  I5th  May,  1863.— Six  people  from  the  Matira 
came  for  examination  for  the  Sacrament,  and  three 
from  Rangaunu."     [Last  entry."] 

His  eldest  son,  James,  describes  the  closing 
scene : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  Whit  Sunday,  24th  May,  his 
coimtenance  brightened,  and  he  exclaimed,  'Come, 
Lord  Jesus.  I  shall  soon  be  with  that  happy  company 
before  the  throne,  and  like  them  shall  be  clothed  in 
robes  of  spotless  white.'  On  the  afternoon  of  Whit 
Simday,  he  was  much  worse,  and  unable  to  recognize 
his  old  Christian  friends  who  called  to  see  him.  On 
Wednesday,  27th  May,  all  the  members  of  the  family 
within  reach  being  collected  around  his  bed,  I  said, 

*  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Comb.'  He  answered 
aloud,  '  Lord,  I  come.*  He  had  a  long  sleep,  which 
greatly  refreshed  him.    On  awaking,  he  exclaimed, 

*  Chariot  wheels  !  *  At  nine  p.m.,  noticing  us  all  stand- 
ing around  his  bed,  he  appeared  to  address  himself  to 
each.  His  lips  moved,  but  not  a  sound,  not  a  whisper 
was  perceptible.    He  then  rested  his  eyes  on  me  most 
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a£Eectioiiat6ly.  Afterwards,  looking  all  round,  my 
sister  Sophia  caught  his  dying  accents**-*  Mbbt  mb  m 
Heaven.*  He  now  closed  his  eyes,  and  slept  sweetly, 
)U8  bi^athing  becoming  weaker  and  weaker,  until,  at 


ahout  half-past  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  i 
happy  spirit  took  its  departure  without  a  s 
sigh." 

"So  Hb  OIYETH  HiB  BBLOTSD  8IJ 


AUTUMN     WIBfDS. 


BY  F.  W.  BAOa. 


^*  thou  bearest  the 

FntST  Breeze  {preceding  guit  of  st&rtn^  and 
passing  oter  a  forest). 
Sweet  rustlers,  all  hail ! 

Forest  Leaves. 
All  hail  I-^but  thy  message  ? 

Breeze. 
Decay !    The  first  touch 
Of  the  blighter  is  cold, 
But  the  rest  will  be  gentler.     Farewell ! 

Forest  Leaves. 
Sad  songster  that  bringest  dark  tidingSi 
farewell ! 

BrEes^e  {at  a  distance) » 
Farewell ! 

Second  Breeze. 
Coming  I  coming! 

Forest  Leaves. 
What  is  coming  ? 

Breeze. 
Storm! 

Forest  Leaves. 
Thou  art  colder  than  thy  brother. 

Breeze. 
I  am  colder  than  my  brother. 

Third  Breeze  {softer). 
Ck>ming!  coming! 

Forest  Leaves  {shuddering). 
Colder  as  thou  art,  ill-boder, 
Kiss  us — kiss  us  ere  we  die ! 

Breeze  {departing). 
Coming!  coming! 

Storm  {crescendo). 
Coming,  coming  to  destroy 
With  the  shivering  breath  of  winter : 
Cold,  with  ice,  and  charged  with  frost — 
Coming,  coming  to  destroy ! 


whisper  *  Death!'*' 

{Forte.) 
At  the  sweep  of  dissolution 
Forests  with  their  foliage  die  : 
We  with  mournful  march  are  co 
Swiftly,  swiftly  to  destroy ! 

*  Forest  Leaves. 
Thy  touch  is  cold ! 

Storm. 

My  touch  is 
Coming,  coming  to  destroy  ! 

Forest  Leaves. 
Breathe  not  ruthlessly,  destroye 

Storm. 
Vainly  will  they  offer  bars. 
For  they  cannot  stay  my  progrei 
Blighting,  sweeping,  separating 
Tearing  ruthlessly  away. 
Autimm's  sombre  shadows  hang 
Darkly  in  the  massy  clouds  ; 
Driving  ftiriously,  we  pour 
Winter  o'er  the  path  of  summei 
Coming,  coming  to  destroy ! 

Forest  Leaves  {falling) 
Life  and  joyousnoss  are  o'er : 
Chilling  is  thy  breath,  destroyei 
Vain  the  murmur  of  our  pleadii 
Pity  thou  hast  none,  nor  sorrow 
Tearing  ruthlessly  away. 
Damp  upon  the  frigid  soil, 
Heaped,  our  fallen  sisters  lie  : 
We  must  join  them,  we  must  jo 
For  thy  touch  is  dissolution — 
Coming,  coming  to  deetroy  I 

Trees  {bending). 
Harsh  and  pitiless,  oh,  spare  H 

Storm. 
Coming,  coming  to  destroy! 
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Sowo  OF  THE  Fallen  Leaves, 

Mournfully  we  sink  to  dust, 
Shuddering,  crackling  as  we  fall  2 
Tom  and  shelterless,  we  feel-^ 
Feel  the  blighting  firost  of  death  I 

Stobm  {dimtnuendo). 

Passing,  passing — ^for  the  Summer, 
Bright  and  beautiful,  hath  gone  : 
Heavens  of  blue  with  teardrops  sparkling, 
Gone  before  the  damps  of  Autumn 
Fled  before  the  icy  Winter — 
Heralds  of  his*  dark  approaching. 
Marring  summer's  foliage  verdant, 
Tinging  all  with  red  decay, 


Blighting,  sweeping,  separating-^ 
Passing,  passing  to  destroy ! 

{Fianiasimo), 
Passing,  passing  to  destroy ! 

Forest  Tkebs. 
Gk)ne,  unseen  and  dark  forerunner 
Of  the  darker  days  to  be, 
When  the  snow-clad  earth  shall  glisten 
In  the  frosts  of  starlit  scenes. 
Colder,  colder  winds  are  coming — 
Freezing  shades,  and  nights  of  storm. 
Bobbed  of  all  the  leaves  that  clothed  us, 
We  must  shudder — they  must  die ! 

Leaves. 
Ye  must  shudder — we  must  die ! 


HOME    aBUHBLEBS. 
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Within  a  few  days  after  the  visit  to  Mr.  Howe's, 
a  lamentable  event  took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  fire  broke  out  among  some  cottages, 
and  consumed  several,  barely  allowing  the 
rescue  of  the  sleeping  inmates,  with  no  more 
than  they  could  wrap  around  them.  The  re- 
port reached  Mr.  Croft's  abode,  with  the  addi- 
tional information  that  the  property  destroyed 
was  Mr.  Howe's,  and  that,  after  hazarding  his 
own  life  to  rescue  those  of  his  poor  tenants,  and 
exerting  himself  to  the  uttermost  to  save  a  Uttle 
of  their  furniture,  he  had  sheltered  all  the 
houseless  creatures  in  some  out-buildings  on 
his  grounds,  where  he  was  feeding  and  clothing 
them  until  their  cottages  could  be  rebuilt. 

"  Let  us  do  something  to  assist  in  this  work 
of  mercy/'  said  Mrs.  Croft,  as  soon  as  she  heard 
of  it. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  rephed  her  husband. 
"  Look  out  such  things  as  you  can  oflter  towards 
supplying  what  the  poor  people  have  more  im- 
mediate occasion  for ;  and  I  will  offer  my  help 
to  Howe,  in  any  way  that  he  can  point  out." 

A  large  bundle  of  clothes,  bedding,  and  such 
matters,  was  quickly  deposited  in  a  cart ;  while 
Mr.  Croft,  with  the  two  ladies,  seated  themselves 
in  the  phaeton,  and  drove  off  to  Woodfield,  Mr. 
Howe's  residence. 

"  I  almost  dread,"  observed  Mrs.  Croft,  "  to 
meet  our  new  friend,  now  that  he  has  such  soHd 
grounds  for  complaining :  at  least,  he  will  think 


the  loss  of  BO  much  property  must  Justify  him 
in  expressing  his  discontented  feelings  to  the 
uttermost." 

"  I  do  not  expect  anything  of  the  kind  from 
him  now,"  repHed  her  husband.  "  The  descrip- 
tion that  I  have  just  heard  of  his  conduct  during 
the  fire,  and  since,  proves  that  there  is  much 
active  benevolence  in  his  character.  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  sudden  call 
for  its  exercise  has  silenced,  at  least  for  the 
present,  his  habitual  gprumbling." 

And  so  it  proved :  they  found  Mr.  Howe  in 
his  parlour,  taking  some  refreshment,  and  with 
looks  bespeaking  how  much  his  feelings  were 
excited.  He  welcomed  his  visitors  most  cordi- 
ally— ^interrupting  Mr.  Croft's  apology  for  the 
intrusion  by  saying,  "I  well  know  that  nothing 
but  the  kindest  neighbourly  concern  brought 
you  here,  and  very  glad  shall  I  be  of  your 
advice  in  this  unforeseen  juncture.  I  offer  no 
excuse  for  the  confusion  in  which  you  find  the 
house — you  could  expect  no  better.  Come, 
ladies,  take  some  refreshment,  overlooking  all 
defects." 

"  Indeed,  we  did  not  come  to  visit  you,  Mr. 
Howe,"  said  Mrs.  Croft, "  so  much  as  your  poor 
tenants,  to  whom  we  want  to  proffer  the  little 
help  in  our  power  to  bestow." 

"  Thanks,  many  thanks,  my  dear  t"«>^«^"'  ; 
you  shall  see  them  immediately ;  but  the  spec- 
tacle will  try  your  nerves,  and  I  must  insiBt  on 
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seeing  you  first  take  refreslunezit."  He  rang 
the  bell,  and  ordered  in  something  that  was  in 
preparation. 

Mrs.  Howe  presently  entered,  and  after  a 
hasty  but  very  affectionate  welcome  to  her 
guests,  turned  to  her  husband,  and  rather 
anxiously  told  him  the  dish  for  which  he  had 
rung  was  utterly  spoiled  by  an  oyersight  of  the 
cook. 

'*  Indeed,  I  am  sorry  for  tibat ;  but  our  good 
friends  will  make  every  allowance  for  the  nerves 
even  of  a  cook-maid  at  such  a  time,  and  be  con- 
tent with  what  is  before  them." 

The  party  cordially  assented  to  this;  and, 
while  partaking,  they  heard  Mrs.  Howe  softly 
mention  to  her  husband  some  other  mischance 
that  had  crossed  his  arrangements  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  people. 

"  Don't  distress  yourself  about  it,  Lucy,"  he 
answered  in  the  kindest  tone ;  "we  cannot  have 
everything  to  our  wish.  Something  else  must 
be  devised ,  and  in  the  meantime  let  me  help 
you  to  refreshment — ^you  have  undergone  much 
fetigue." 

Just  then  a  little  girl  came  jumping  into  the 
room,  with  her  arm  full  of  frocks  and  other 
articles,  crying  out,  **  Oh,  mamnui,  see  here ! " 
and  then,  beholding  the  visitors,  she  stood 
abashed  and  silent. 

"Well,  come  on,"  said  her  £ather;  "what 
news  have  you  brought  us  ?" 

"Such  good  news,  papa!  Miss  Bell  has 
found,  in  an  old  chest,  lots  of  things  that  will 
do  for  the  poor  naked  children,  and  we  want 
leave  to  make  a  bundle  of  them." 

"  Miss  Bell  is  very  kind,  and  sets  my  little 
girls  a  zdce  example.  Oo,  Enmia^  if  mamma 
approves,  and  prepare  your  parcels." 

Away  tripped  the  child ;  and  then,  in  reply 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  Croft,  Mr.  Howe  said, 
"  My  pecuuiazy  loss  is  certainly  considerable, 
and  it  will  cost  me  a  large  sum  in  addition  to 
put  things  to  rights  again ;  but  I  cannot  dwell 
<m  the  inconvenience,  when  I  think  how  provi- 
dentially I  was  enabled  to  save,  perhaps,  many 
lives,  by  what  seemed  at  first  quite  an.untoward 
event." 

Then,  seeing  them  much  interested,  he  went 
on  : — 

"  I  was  attending  a  meeting  of  magistrates  at 

H ,  which,  you  know,  is  ten  miles  off,  and 

calculated  on  being  home  in  very  good  time.  A 
poor  fellow,  whose  case  had  been  too  hastily 
disposed  of,  made  known  to  me  some  circum- 
stances that  seemed  to  demand  a  revision ;  and 
I  found  oomsiderable  difficulty  in  persuading 


some  of  my  brethren  to  give  it  a  fori 
ing.    However,  by  dint  of  importnn 
vailed ;  the  man's  cause  was  clearly 
and  our  former  decision  reversed.  Thii 
me  so  long  that  I  had  doubts  about 
until  the  morning,  and  was  on  th< 
sending  my  servant  home,  when  he  I 
unwell  that  I  considered  it  wrong  t 
ride  by  himself.    This  led  me  past  t 
of  cottages  at  an  unseasonable  houi 
approaching  them,  I  perceived  smoli 
from  one  in  the  centre,  where  I  was 
no  fire  was  kept  at  night.  I  rode  up  j 
fact  became  apparent  by  the  outbrex 
red  flame  from  the  thatch  ;  and  it  wa 
greatest  difficulty  that  my  servant  a 
ceeded  in  rousing  the  inmates  and  th 
hours,  and  getting  them  out,  before 
row  was  wrapped  in  a  blaze  of  fire." 

Mr.  Howe  was  just  then  called  out. 
said — 

"  He  would  not  have  told  you  th 
stance  that  I  have  learned  from  th( 
poor  child  was  left  in  one  of  the  coti 
seemed  to  be  lost.  My  husband  : 
ascertained  it  than  he  broke  through  1 
rescued  the  infant,  placed  it  in  its 
arms,  and  returned  to  the  difficult 
trying  to  extinguish  the  fire." 

"  The  whole  of  his  conduct  does 
highest  honour,"  said  Mr.  Croft,  war 

"  Ah,  yes ;  his  character  often  shii 
such  away  that  I  am  encouraged  to  1 
is  more  than  mere  nature  in  it.  Assi 
friends;  encourage  him;  and,  abovi 
for  him." 

Mr.  Howe  returned,  and  inquired  if 
were  ready  to  accompany  him  to  the  o 
at  the  same  time  gratefully  acknowle 
arrival  of  the  cart  with  its  valuable 
which,  he  said,  were  precisely  of  the 
wanted. 

Proceeding  to  the  place  where  the 
were  sheltered,  a  very  affecting  scene 
itself  to  the  visitors.  Several  of  the  i 
been  much  scorched,  others  severely  b 
sprained,  in  the  dreadful  confusion  o 
ceding  night ;  some  were  weeping  ov< 
of  their  little  worldly  all ;  others  loudl 
ing  their  thankfulness  that  they  ha 
with  life.  Children  were  crying  at  th( 
ness  of  their  new  situation,  added  to  t 
of  the  past  night ;  and,  as  the  supply  < 
had  not  yet  come  up  to  the  suddei 
not  a  few  were  wrapped  up  in  blai 
other  uncouth  attire.     Mudi  noisy 
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tlieir  rich  figured  ailks  looked  on  Sunday, 
especially  when  contrasted  with  my  sober  olive- 
green  merino ;  and  tlieir  tasty  velvet  bonnets 
made  me  quite  ashamed  of  my  plain  straw  one. 
And  what  a  handsome  youth  their  brother  is ! 
■o  graceful  in  every  movement,  and  so  polite  in 
his  manners!  I  couldn't  help  thinking  how 
rough  and  unpolished  cousin  Ben  seemed  as 
he  walked  by  my  side.  What  red  hands  he 
Haa,  and  how  sunburnt  his  face  is!  He  wUl 
call  me  Dorothy,  too  !  on  pui*po8e  to  teaze  me, 
because  he  knows  I  don't  like  it.  It's  very  rude 
of  him.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  be  rich. 
I'm  afraid  not,  for  there  is  no  long-lost  relation 
of  our  family  who  is  likely  to  die  and  leave  me  a 
large  fortune ;  neither  is  there  any  chance  that 
I  shall  marry  far  above  my  station.  The  time 
is  past,  except  in  story-books,  when  noblemen 
married  their  cooks  and  their  milkmaids;  and 
the  delightful  missions  of  the  fairies  are  proved 
to  be  fictitious  in  our  day !  How  I  wish  there 
were  such  beings  as  fairies,  and  that  one  of 
them,  with  her  magic  wand,  would  appear  to 
me  and  offer  whatever  I  chose  to  have.  I  would 
ask  to  be  as  rich  as  the  Miss  Mantons.  Only  fancy 
how  delighted  I  should  be  to  say  good-bye  to 
this  old  cottage,  and  never  see  it  any  more ! " 

THE   WISH   GEANTED. 

"Would  you? — then  your  desire  shall  be 
granted ; "  said  a  soft,  musical  voice  close  to  her 
ear.  Dora  started,  raised  her  eyes,  and  beheld 
a  diminutive,  fairy-Uke  figure,  gazing  upon  her 
with  a  look  of  mingled  compassion  and  interest. 

"I  have  listened,  maiden,"  she  continued, 
"  to  your  complaints  and  your  wishes ;  and  if 
you  like,  the  wealth  for  which  you  long  shall 
at  once  be  yours." 

"  Like  ! "  repeated  Dora ;  "  If  that  is  the  only 
condition,  the  affair  is  soon  settled.  I  should 
like  it  above  all  things.  But  how  can  you 
procure  it  for  me  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  answered  her  strange 
visitor,  mildly ;  "  but  are  you  quite  sure  that 
your  troubles  will  diminish  with  the  fulfilment 
of  my  promise  P  Will  riches  make  you  happy  P" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Dora,  "  I  am  certain  that  I 
should  be  much  happier  than  I  am  if  I  was  not 
so  poor.  You  don't  know  how  uncomfortable 
I  feel  now.  Day  after  day  I  fret  and  worry 
myself  for  something  which  I  want,  but  can't 
get ;  and  therefore  if  I  had  money  enough  just 
to  buy  what  I  wish  for — my  desires  are  very 
reasonable — I  should  have  some  httle  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  As  it  is,  I  hardly  have  a  moment's 
comfort." 


The  fairy  smiled,  but  it  was  a  sal  smile. 
"  You  are  willing,  then,  to  accept  my  offer  P 
Consider  it  well,  for  although  I  can  elevate  you 
to  a  higher  position  in  the  world,  I  cannot  pro- 
mise that  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  restore  you 
— ^should  you  wish  it— to  your  present  station. 
'  **  Should  I  wish  it !  "  said  Dora,  with  a  merry, 
incredulous  little  laugh ;  "  Oh,  no,  you  need 
not  trouble  either  yourself  or  me  about  such 
a  pleasant  impossibility;  for  I  shall  be  too 
thankful  to  get  away  from  this  dull  life,  to  have 
the  faintest  desire  to  come  back  to  it.  Only 
make  me  rich,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

The  fairysighed,  and  vanished;  and  Dora  pre- 
sently found  herself — (she  could  not  tell  how ; 
there  is  always  a  mystery  about  the  doings  of 
fairy -land) — in  the  spacious  and  luxuriantly 
furnished  drawing-room  of  a  fine  mansion. 
The  carpet  was  handsome — the  curtains  were 
pretty — there  was  an  air  of  ease  and  elegance 
about  the  room.  Dora  felt  that  the  house  was 
her  own — ^that  she  was  mistress  there,  and  her 
joy  was  unbounded !  She  rang  the  bell :  a  tall 
footman  appeared  to  take  her  orders,  and  you 
may  imagine  the  blended  dignity  and  embarrass- 
ment with  which  Dora  issued  her  commands. 
But  no  one  appeared  to  think  it  strange  that 
she  was  there ;  and  Dora  soon  felt  herself  as 
much  conformed  to  the  habits  and  manners  of 
her  new  situation  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  them  from  her  infancy.  An  elderly  lady, 
who  appeared  to  be  her  aunt,  resided  with  her, 
but  she  was  subjected  to  no  control,  nor  required 
to  make  the  slightest  exertion  of  any  kind.  Her 
time  was  at  her  own  disposal,  and  her  money 
also;  and  her  days  glided  on  unruffled  by 
sorrow,  undisturbed  by  anxiety. 

Doi'a  was  happy — ^very  happy.  She  was  not 
surprised  at  this  ;  it  was  exactly  what  she  had 
expected :  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  She  had 
all  she  wanted,  and  rather  more:  it  would  in- 
deed have  been  strange  had  she  felt  dissatisfied. 
She  looked  back  to  the  lowly  dwelling  of  former 
days,  and  congratulated  herself  on  the  fortunate 
deliverance  from  its  thraldom  and  its  cares.  She 
looked  forward :  all  seemed  fair  and  promising, 
and  many  a  bright  picture  did  she  draw  of  in- 
creased felicity. 

THE   HAPPY  LIFE. 

But  Dora's  happiness,  after  all,  was  rather 
the  happiness  of  ignorance  than  of  content- 
ment. Her  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  was 
so  unexpected — it  opened  up  so  many  long- 
coveted  sources  of  gratification,  that  she  was 
almost  overwhelmed  with  the  munificence  of 
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the  gift,  and  was  inclined  to  imagine  that  there 
was  nothing  left  in  the  world  to  wish  for. 

As  time  rolled  on,  however,  Dora*8  ideas 
beoame  more  enlarged.  When  the  novelty  of 
her  position  wore  off,  she  discovered  that  it  was 
by  no  means  so  perfect  as  she  had  imagined. 
Her  rank,  for  instance,  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  Miss  Mantons ;  thej  were  hanghtj  and 
reserved,  and  appeared  to  consider  Dora  very 
inferior  to  themselves.  How  could  she  rest  satis- 
fied while  they  took  precedence  of  her?  She 
could  not  and  she  did  not  rest.  Jealous  and 
uneasy,  she  tried  a  variety  of  plans  in  order  to 
gain  the  pre-eminence ;  and  at  length  consented 
to  give  her  hand  to  a  man  whom  she  neither 
loved  nor  esteemed,  for  the  unhallowed  purpose 
of  eclipsing  her  rivals. 

Alas,  for  the  marriage  consummated  from 
such  motives !  It  proved,  as  was  natural,  an 
unhappy  one.  Her  husband,  although  a  noble- 
man, was  unworthy  to  be  the  companion  of  any 
intelligent  and  right-minded  woman ;  and  yet 
Dora  had  voluntarily  linked  herself  to  him 
for  life.  The  issue  of  their  union  was  inevi- 
table. So  imbued,  however,  was  she  with  a 
vulgar  ambition — with  an  intense  desire  to 
outshine  others — that  she  did  not  regret  her 

acceptance  of  Lord  0 *s  offer.    She  had 

triumphed— she  had  raised  herself  above  her 
competitors  for  worldly  honours — she  had 
achieved  her  object :  by  what  means  she  cared 
not;  and  she  was  satisfied. 

And  was  Dora  happy  ?  Yes,  if  you  call  the 
gratification  of  such  sinful  and  ignoble  desires 
happiness.  Charmed  with  her  euphonious  title, 
and  her  emblazoned  equipage,  and  soothed  with 
the  attention  and  the  adulation  which  greeted 
the  peer's  new  wife,  she  forgot  for  a  time  all 
her  discouLforts.  But  presently  she  grew  tired 
of  this  empty  pomp  and  glitter,  as  the  child 
wearies  of  its  gaudy  toy,  and  she  sighed  for 
something  more — something  greater.  Her  am- 
bitious spirit  had  not  yet  found  its  resting- 
place.  There  was  always  some  imaginary  good 
in  the  distance,  of  which  she  was  in  eager 
pursuit.  There  was  always  some  envied  asso- 
ciate whom  she  was  striving  to  surpass ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  grandeur  and  fashionable 
celebrity,  her  unthankful  and  unsatisfied  heart 
often  echoed  the  complaint  of  Haman,  "  It 
avaUeth  me  nothing  so  long  as  this  Mordecai 
sitteth  in  the  king's  gate."  She  was  absorbed 
in  the  contemptible  but  painful  struggle  for 
popularity— popularity  based,  not  on  moral 
worth,  but  on  external  splendour. 

Oh,    what   mortifications,   what   jealousies. 


what  heart-burnings,  what  hatreds,  what  re- 
morse, were  the  accompaniments  of  this  strife! 

Dora  was  like  the  troubled  sea  that  oamiot 
rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  Hot 
sadly  had  her  character  deteriorated  since  tk 
changed  from  a  portionless  giii  into  a  weaUky 
heiress!  Her  virtues  had  withered  in  tiH 
scorching  influence  of  prosperity  and  prida 
All  good  and  benign  feeling  seemed  wellnigk 
extinguished  in  her  bosom.  She  had  beoome  a 
heartless,  hardened  woman  of  fashion  ! 

Ah,  how  little  she  foresaw,  when  she  eagerij 
rushed  into  the  train  of  worldly  honour  and 
wealth  and  happiness,  what  its  t^minoa  would 
prove !  She  was  richer  than  she  even  desired 
to  be  in  early  youth,  but  at  what  a  price  had 
she  purchased  her  possessions !  She  had  giv^ 
in  exchange  her  peace,  her  purity,  her  religion! 
All  had  been  bartered  for  the  miserable  tinad 
of  worldly  show, 

POOE  DOEA. 

Poor  Dora!  Yes,  although  she  had  more 
money  at  her  disposal  than  she  knew  -whaX  to 
do  with,  she  was  poor ;  for  the  holiest  ponea- 
sions  of  the  heart,  the  love  of  warm-hearted 
friends,  the  respect  of  the  wise  and  the  good, 
and  the  sweet  approval  of  a  quiet  conscience, 
were  not  hers.  Her  pride  and  unamiability 
had  procured  her  many  enemies,  but  not  one 
friend ;  and  when  health  and  beaaty  began  to 
decline,  and  younger  aspirants  for  the  dis- 
tinctions which  she  had  gained  harried  into 
the  field,  she  found  herself  left  in  the  back- 
g^und,  imnoticed  and  uncared  for,  except  bj 
her  well-paid  dependents,  and  a  few  mercenaiy 
acquaintances  whom  at  heart  she  thoronglily 
despised.  Humiliated,  but  not  humbled,  Don 
dragged  on  her  wearisome  existence.  Her  pre- 
sent was  dreary ;  her  future  was  without  hope. 

BEPENTANCE. 

One  fine  summer  evening,  Dora  was  sitting 
by  a  half -opened  window,  in  her  country  resi- 
dence, in  a  fretful  and  discontented  mood*  when 
she  observed  a  peasant  girl,  who  had  broo^t 
some  eggs  to  the  hall,  walking  gaily  along  at 
some  little  distance.  She  dropped  a  penny  on 
the  gravel,  and  as  she  turned  round  to  pick  it 
up,  Dora  was  struck  with  the  calm  and  sweet 
expression  of  the  girl's  face.  No  one  could 
have  called  her  pretty,  but  there  was  a  look 
of  peace  and  innocence  on  her  features  which 
a  poet  or  a  painter  might  have  loved  to  gase 
upon.  The  sight  awakened  some  long-buried 
recollections  in  Dora's  memoiy.    She  glanced 
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from  the  rustic  maid  to  the  reflection  of  her  own 
countenance — stamped  with  care,  ill-humour, 
and  dissatisfaction — ^in  an  opposite  glass,  and 
the  comparison  was  anything  but  flattering. 

"  Oh  that  I  could  change  places,"  she  mur- 
mured, **with  that  simple-minded,  unworldly 
peasant  girl !  I  am  rich,  it  is  true,  and  she  is 
poor,  but  which  is  the  happier  P  Happiness ! 
What  do  I  know  of  happiness  ?  What  right 
have  I  to  talk  of  happiness  P  I  chose  my  own 
path,  and  if  it  led  to  misery,  who  is  to  blame 
but  myself  P  Oh  that  I  could  obliterate  the 
past,  that  I  could  be  the  industrious  mechanic's 
daughter  again!  The  fairy  warned  me  that 
the  day  might  come  when  I  should  long  to 
return  to  the  home  of  my  childhood ;  and  it  has 
come." 

**  I  knew  it  would,"  answered  a  calm,  dear 
Yoice,  not  far  from  her  chair,  "  although  you 
refused  to  belieye  my  assertion,  until  you  proved 
it  by  experience." 

Dora  looked  round  in  bewildered  astonish- 
ment :  there  was  the  little  fairy  again,  looking 
as  bright  and  as  youthful  as  when  she  first 
appeared. 

•*  And  you  have  come  to  reproach  me  with 
the  effect  of  your  own  doings,"  said  Dora, 
bitterly ;  "if  it  is  any  gratification  to  you  to  know 
that  I  am  wretched,  you  are  welcome  to  it." 

**  No,"  said  the  fairy,  sadly,  "  the  happy  do 
not  exult  over  the  unhappy ;  they  pity  th^n." 

*'  Pity !"  exclaimed  Dora,  proudly,  "  I  do  not 
ask  your  pity.  And  yet,"  she  added  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  "it  seems  that  you  deem  me  in  want 
of  it,  and  I  dare  not  say  you  are  wrong. 
Thousands,  if  they  knew  all  my  history,  would 
agree  with  you.  The  money  which  I  coveted 
has  been  my  ruin.  Oh,  why  was  it  not  with- 
held?" 

"That  you  might  learn  how  foolish  is  the 
idle  grasping  after  wealth — as  if  a  little  yellow 
clay  could  secure  the  happiness  of  a  rational 
being!  What  an  absurdity !  But  your  desire 
was  chiefly  granted  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
you  that  God  is  a  better  judge  than  man  of  the 
lot  which  is  suited  to  His  creatures.  Had  He 
chosen,  He  could  as  easily  have  placed  your 
cradle  in  a  mansion  as  in  a  cottage,  and  have 
sarrounded  you  from  your  birth  with  luxuries. 
But  He  foresaw  that  such  a  position  would  not 
be  good  for  you,  and  therefore  He  appointed 
you  a  different  one.  In  your  presumption  and 
nnbelief  you  arraigned  His  wisdom  and  doubted 
His  goodness,  and  you  were  then  allowed  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  your  own  destiny.  And  what  is 
the  result?" 


Dora  shook  her  head. 

"  Listen  to  the  true  comment  on  such  his- 
tories as  yours:  'They  that  will  be  rich  fall 
into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  which  drown  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition;  for  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  which,  while  s(Mne 
coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faiths 
and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows!*" 

"It  is  true — ^aU  true!"  said  Dora,  with 
mournful  emphasis.  "  I  have  eaten  of  the  frxnt 
of  my  own  way,  and  am  filled  with  my  own 
devices.    Oh,  what  a  curse  is  wealth !" 

"  Stay ! "  answered  the  fairy,  "  your  con- 
clusion is  too  hasty.  Wealth,  if  rightly 
obtained,  and  rightly  used,  is  a  blessing  from 
Grod.  It  is  a  precious  talent  which  may  be  the 
means  of  effecting  much  good.  The  cause  of 
your  unhappiness  is  not  the  possession  of 
riches;  it  lies  in  your  inordinate  desire  for 
them,  and  your  selfish  abuse  of  them.  From 
the  seed  of  discontent  sprang  your  present 
misery.  You  murmured  at  the  dispensations 
of  Providence;  you  thought  it  a  great  hard- 
ship that  you  were  debarred  any  imagined 
comfort ;  you  were  intent  upon  self-aggrandize- 
ment, and  repined  because  you  could  not  effect 
it.  And  when  sudden  prosperity  came,  did  it 
satisfy  P  No,  it  could  not.  Money  and  rank 
and  fame  do  but  augment  the  desires  which 
they  enkindle ;  like  broken  cisterns  which  can 
hold  no  water,  they  possess  nothing  to  meet 
the  ever-craving  demands  of  an  immortal 
being.  Besides,  there  was  ever  that  root  of 
bitterness,  baneful  discontent,  springing  up 
to  trouble  you  and  to  poison  the  streams  of 
human  happiness.  You  had  let  go  your  trust 
in  God,  your  reliance  upon  His  fatherly  care ; 
and  the  more  He  gave  you,  the  more  you 
wanted.  You  never  considered  that  He  had 
done  enough  for  you.  You  were  soon  dissatis- 
fied with  every  gift  which  He  imparted,  because 
it  was  not  larger — because  He  stiU  held  some- 
thing in  reserve.  And  could  you  dream  of 
happiness  P  could  you  expect  that,  with  such 
emotions  in  your  heart  towards  your  HCaker,  you 
could  ever  know  peace  P  Alas,  tiie  same  feelings 
which  transformed  the  Eden  of  this  world  into 
a  wilderness— discontent,  pride,  and  unbelief- 
have  been  cherished  in  your  bosom,  and  sorrow 
and  misery  have  followed  in  their  course." 

"Oh  that  I  had  never  yielded  to  their 
influence  ! "  exclaimed  Dora,  fervently.  "  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been,  both  for  myself 
and  for  others,  had  I  only  committed  myself 
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with  the  simplicity  and  confidence  of  a  little 
child  to  the  guidance  of  Him  who  cannot  err. 
If  I  could  go  back  to  my  youthful  days,  how 
differently  would  I  enter  upon  life.  But 
now " 

"  Dora,  Dora !  my  dear  child !  it  is  past  four 
o'clock,  and  the  tea-things  are  not  set.  Your 
£ither  will  bo  here  in  a  minute." 

Dora  gazed  in  perplexity  and  surprise.  She 
was  in  her  own  despised  little  parlour  again — 
it  was  not  a  bit  altered;  and  there  was  her 
mother's  cheerful  face  surrounded  with  the 
identical  cap  trimmed  with  cherry-coloured 
ribbon,  in  which  she  had  last  seen  her,  bending 
over  her  chair.     It  must  surely  be  a  dream  ! 

"  What,  not  awake  yet,  Dora  ?  You  must 
have  been  very  tired  to  sleep  so  long  and  so 
soundly  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Never  mind, 
dear,  sit  still  and  rest  yourself  a  little  longer  ; 
I  shall  soon  get  the  tea  ready." 

"  No,  mother — no  ! "  exclaimed  Dora,  spring- 
ing up  with  energy,  and  fetching  the  cups  and 
saucers,  **I  think  I  have  been  idle  long  enough. 
I  am  not  at  all  tired  now;  only  I  couldn't  tell 
where  I  was.  I  had  no  idea  I  had  been  to 
sleep." 

GOOD   EFFECTS   OF   DREAMING. 

It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see  how  Dora 
bustled  about,  and  how  lively  and  industrious 
she  seemed.  I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  she 
was  to  find  that  this  was  a  reality,  and  the  other 
a  dream. 

She  felt  quite  in  a  new  world;  and  was  dis- 
posed to  be  on  such  amicable  terms  with  every- 
body, that  when  her  cousin  Ben,  who  happened 
to  come  home  with  her  father,  entered  the  room, 
she  could  willingly  have  thrown  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

Yes!  unpolished  Ben,  with  his  red  hands  and 
sunburnt  face,  had  risen  greatly  in  her  estima- 
tion ;  and  Dora  thought  that  the  plainly- 
furnished  sitting-room  had  never  looked  so 
pleasant,  and  that  the  homely  repast  had  never 
tasted  so  sweet  as  it  did  then. 

And  when  she  knelt  in  prayer  that  evening, 
she  asked  in  earnestness  and  sincerity  for 
strength  from  above  to  enable  her  to  resist 
every  temptation  to  her  besetting  sin ;  she 
entreated  that  her  Ufe  for  the  future  might  be 
gladdened  and  sanctified  by  that  godliness 
which,  "  with  contentment,"  is  great  gain. 

Dora's  prayers  and  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 
Trom  that  time  there  was  a  change  in  her  feel- 
i!  an4  oondact.    Her  eager  and  impatient 


desire  for  wealth  became  weaker  and  weaker : 
and  her  simple  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God 
became  stronger  and  stronger.  She  could  not 
doubt  the  love  of  Him  who,  for  her  sake,  had 
not  spared  His  only  begotten  Son;  she  ww 
convinced  by  that  precious  gift  that  no  good 
thing  would  be  withheld  from  them  that  walk 
uprightly,  and  therefore  she  entrusted  all  her 
earthly  concerns  to  His  providential  care. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  the  record  of 
Dora's  maturer  years.  Whether  her  girlish 
wish  was  in  any  degree  realized,  so  that  she 
possessed  a  larger  share  of  worldly  wealth  than 
when  we  leave  her  now,  in  her  peaceful  cottage 
home,  or  whether  she  remained  to  the  close  of 
her  life  comparatively  poor  and  unregarded,  is 
a  matter  of  very  little  importance.  With  the 
beautiful  virtue  of  Christian  contentment,  which 
at  length  adorned  her  character,  Dora  was 
fitted  for  any  station,  high  or  low,  to  which  God 
in  His  providence  saw  right  to  call  her ;  and 
we  wiU  rest  satisfied  with  this  assurance. 

SOMETHING   FOR  THE    READERS. 

But  let  us  strive  to  learn  that  lesson  which 
Dora  learnt  from  her  curious  day-dream — the 
sweet,  although  through  our  dulness  and  unwil- 
lingness, the  difficult  lesson  of  thankfulness  and 
contentment.  Our  circumstances  may  difi'er 
from  Dora's,  but  our  hearts  are  the  same ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  like  her,  we  have  often 
cherished  vain  and  idle  aspirations  after  tem- 
poral prosperity.  Let  us  also  be  like  her  when 
with  filial  love  and  confidence  she  looked  up  to 
her  heavenly  Father,  and  cheerfully  submitted 
to  His  wise  provisions  for  her  welfare. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  then,  that  aU  the  dangers 
and  evils  of  life  are  associated  with  wealth,  and 
that  poor  people  are  by  their  poverty  preserved 
from  wrong  influences  ?  Nay,  this  is  not  the 
moral  of  our  story.  Our  object  has  been  to 
show  that  oftentimes  what  we  in  our  ignorance 
and  pride  covet  as  a  blessing,  may  prove  to  us 
a  curse ;  and  that  it  is  not  wliere  we  are,  but 
what  we  are,  which  determines  our  happiness. 
You  may  be  certain,  dear  reader,  that  God  has 
put  you  in  that  situation  which  is  at  present 
the  best  adapted  for  the  promotion  of  your  real 
interests,  and  the  fulfilment  of  His  own  pur- 
poses. We  have  used  the  term  "  at  present  '*  in 
order  to  meet  at  once  the  difficulty  which  may 
now  be  suggesting  itself  to  your  mind. 

"  Can  it  be  right  then,"  you  ask,  "  if  God  has 
placed  us  where  we  are,  for  us  to  better  our 
condition,  to  increase  our  income — to  raise  our- 
selves in  the  scale  of  society  ?" 
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Yes,  it  is  perfectly  rigbt  for  us  to  do  so, 
provided  that  our  efforts  are  made  in  a  lawful 
manner,  and  in  a  proper  spirit.  "  Not  slothful 
in  business  "  is  as  much  the  characteristic  of 
a  Christian  as  *•  fervent  in  spirit;"  and  "the 
band  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,  and  shaU 
bear  rule  "  (Prov.  x.  4, 12,  24).  With  chUdUke 
mbmission  to  God*s  will,  and  with  a  hearty 
iesire  to  glorify  Him,  whether  in  prosperity  or 
kdyersity,  we  may,  we  ought  to  be  diligent  and 
Persevering  in  the  honest  use  of  the  means 
rhich  are  committed  to  our  disposal,  and  to 
•eliere  and  to  expect  that  God  will  vouchsafe 
18  His  blessing. 

It  is  not  the  earnest  and  the  steady  prose- 
Qtion  of  our  appointed  callings  for  the  purpose 
i  providing  for  our  wants  and  augmenting 
or  comforts  which  is  condemned  by  Dora's 
bream ;  but  the  dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
rbieh  murmurs  at  God's  providence,  and  finds 
aolt  with  the  distribution  of  His  mercies.  It 
I  true  there  are  mysteries  in  His  providential 
miigements  which  we  cannot  explain ;  there 


are  trials  in  our  daily  life  which  may  be  hard 
to  bear ;  there  are  comforts  in  the  possession  of 
others  which  are  denied  to  us ;  but  God  knows 
and  wills  what  is  best  for  us,  and  therefore  we 
are  safe,  and  should  be  happy  in  His  care.  Our 
grateful  determination  should  be,  "He  shall 
choose  our  inheritance  for  us"  (Psalm  xlvii.  4). 
We  will  rely  upon  His  tender  love,  and  rejoice 
in  His  benevolent  superintendence  of  our 
earthly  affairs;  satisfied  with  whatever  He 
appoints  for  us,  and  ready  to  go  wherever  He 
may  lead  us;  assured  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  those  who  love  Him,  and 
that  when  the  full  development  of  His  purposes 
concerning  us  shall  be  unfolded,  we  shall  dis- 
cern and  admire  the  wisdom  which  arranged 
and  directed  the  events  of  our  past  life. 

"  There  are  briars  encircling  every  path, 
There  are  ills  which  all  must  share ; 

The  lordly  hall,  and  the  lowly  cot, 
Have  each  their  weight  of  care ; 

But  the  childlike  mind  that  trusts  in  Grod 
Will  be  happy  everywhere." 


AMONG  THE   MOUNTAINS. 
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(Hebb  Teufelsdbockh  loquitur,) 
Silence  !  who  dares  to  break 
ie  stillness  of  this  mountain  solitude 
^th  foolish  talk,  vain  jest,  or  laughter 
rude? 
Jjet  no  man  speak  ! 

Ltisten,  and  thou  may'st  hear 
listant  murmur  of  th'  eternal  Word, 
lich,  ages  ere  thou  wast,  these  mountains 
he£ird. 

Hast  thou  no  ear  ? 

The  voice  is  lingering  yet 
long  the  echoes  of  the  ancient  hills, 


And  with  deep  awe  the  waking  spirit  fills. 
Dost  thou  forget  ? 

Where  art  thou  standing  now  ? 
Ten  thousand  feet  above  the  restless  tide 
Of  yon  world's  dwindling  littleness  and 
pride. 

Let  thy  heart  bow  ! 

Vain  man  !  dost  thou  not  feel 
That  thou  art  here  on  sufferance,  "  by  the 

grace 
Of  nature,"  who  hath  here  her  holiest 
place  ? 

In  silence  kneel ! 


Si(m^,  ^rt,  m&  gfetarj. 
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IX.— LANGUAGE,  PRINTING,  AND  LITERATURE. 


1!he  written  langoage  of  China  realizes  to  a 
great  extent  the  theory  of  a  tmiversal  mediom 
for  the  communication  of  ideas.  While  the 
letters  of  our  alphabet  are  mere  Bymbols  of 
aourids,  the  Chinese  characters,  or  words,  are 
STmbols  of  ideaSf  and  alike  intelligible  to  the 
natives  of  Cochin-China,  Japan,  Loo-choo,  and 
Corea,  tvith  those  of  China  itself.  The  best 
practical  illustration  of  a  written  character 
common  to  sereral  nations  who  cannot  under- 
stand each  other's  speech,  are  the  Arabic 
numerals  common  to  all  Europe.  An  English- 
man, who  could  not  understand  what  an  Italian 
meant  if  he  said  venti-duef  would  comprehend 
him  immediately  if  he  wrote  down  22.  This 
advantage,  which  belongs  to  our  niimeraU  only, 
pertains  to  the  whole  language  of  the  Chinese, 
and  those  other  nations  who  use  the  same 
characters,  without  affixing  to  them  the  same 
pronunciation. 

But  this  uniformity  in  the  writtm  character 
has  not  prevented  the  existence  of  very  con- 
siderable diversities  in  the  oral  languages  of  the 
different  provinces  of  China,  and  especially  the 
province  of  IV>kien.  These  diversities  are 
analagous  to  the  different  pronunciation  given 
to  the  same  numerals  in  the  various  countries 
of  Europe.  To  adduce  the  same  example  as 
before,  the  number  22,  which  an  Italian  calls 
venH-c{i(6,  a  iVenchman  pronounces  vingt-deua ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  Chinese  numerals  ex- 
pressive of  the  same  amount  are  read  urh-she' 
vrh  by  the  native  of  Pekin,  while  the  Canton 
man  calls  them  ee-shap-ee,  although  both  write 
them  exactly  alike.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
universality  of  the  Chinese  language  extends 
only  to  the  written  character,  and  that  the 
natives  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  empire 
who  read  the  same  books,  and  understand  each 
other  perfectly  on  paper,  are  all  but  mutually 
unintelligible  in  speech. 

The  rumoured  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
acquisition  of  Chinese,  from  the  great  number 
and  variety  of  characters,  are  the  mere  exag- 
gerations of  ignorance,  and  so  hr  mischievous 


as  they  are  calculated  to  deter  many  fi 
pursuit,  whose  business  takes  them 
country  and  would  no  doubt  be  great 
moted  by  some  practical  acquaintance  ^ 
language.  The  roots  or  original  cha»u 
the  Chinese  (or  what,  by  a  species  of  a 
may  be  called  its  alphabet),  arefonly 
number,  and  might  indeed  be  reduc< 
much  smaller  amount  by  a  little  dissect 
analysis.  To  assert  that  tiiere  are  m 
thousand  characters  in  the  language 
much  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  t1 
so  many  thousand  words  in  Johnsoi 
tionary ;  nor  is  a  knowledge  of  the  tchc 
more  necessary  for  every  practical  purp 
it  is  to  get  aU  Johnson's  Dictionary  1 
in  order  to  read  and  converse  in  Englif 
Nothing  Can  exceed  the  neatness  anc 
of  Chinese  notes  and  letters,  which  arc  g 
written  on  ornamental  paper  of  various 
called  by  them  *'  flowered  leaves."  Tl 
with  a  cipher,  which  every  man  adi 
himself,  being  a  few  characters  combi 
complicated  manner  into  one.  Anothi 
of  attestation  is  by  affixing  the  stamp  ( 
not  in  wax,  but  in  red  ink. 

The  Chinese  stand  eminently  distil 
from  other  Asiatic  nations  by  their  ei 
session  and  extensive  use  of  tiie  art  of 
— of  printing,  too,  in  ik&i  particular  sb 
stereotype,  which  is  best  calculated,  h 
plying  the  copies  and  cheapening  the 
promote  the  circulation  of  every  speeies 
literature. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  art  1 
introduced.  It  is  known  to  have  been  i 
in  China  from  plates  of  wood  at  the  en 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
there  is  a  decree  for  the  collection 
designs  "  and  ''  text,"  and  for  their  co 
wood  for  publication,  but  it  is  not  thei 
of  as  a  novel  invention.  In  932  the  c 
books  were  ordered  to  be  engraved 
and  printed  for  general  sale;  and  in 
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work  was  completed,  and  the  books  "  were  cir- 
culated over  all  the  empire."  Moveable  types 
were  first  employed  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
centary.  The  imperial  arrangements  for  print- 
ing have  been  carried  out  in  China  on  a  most 
magnificent  scale.  The  Emperor  Khanghi, 
whose  reign  began  in  1662,  had  250,000  move- 
able types  engraved  in  copper,  and  printed  no 
leaa  than  6,000  volumes.  Kienlunge,  in  1773, 
ordered  10,412  works  to  be  published,  covering 
the  whole  field  of  Chinese  literature. 

The  stereotype  plan  of  printing  is  more  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  Chinese  characters  than  to 
any  other.  The  European  alphabet  consists 
only  of  a  few  letters,  whose  infinite  combinations 
form  many  languages :  with  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  word  is  a  difTerent  character.  The 
■ix-and-twenty  letters  of  our  alphabet  are  all 
within  the  reach  of  the  compositor  in  setting 
np  a  page  of  type,  and,  from  long  practice,  he 
moves  his  hands  to  the  little  cells  in  which 
they  are  arranged  almost  without  looking ;  but 
in  China  it  would  require  the  combination  of 
a  Briareus  with  an  Argus,  to  pick  out  the 
himdreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  different  cha- 
lacters  in  the  printing  of  a  single  book.  Then, 
again,  the  immense  number  of  copies  of  their 
standard  or  sacred  works,  required  in  a  popu- 
lation of  hundreds  of  millions,  all  reading,  if 
they  do  not  speak,  the  same  language,  is  another 
reason  for  stereotype. 

Strictly  speaking,  "the  press  of  China" 
would  be  a  misnomer,  as  no  press  whatever  is 
used  in  their  printing.  The  paper,  which  is 
almost  as  thin  and  bibulous,  or  absorbent  of 
ink,  as  what  we  call  silver-paper,  receives  the 
impression  with  a  gentle  contact,  and  a  harder 
pressure  would  break  through  it.  The  printer 
holds  in  his  right  hand  two  brushes,  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  same  handle ;  with 
one  he  inks  the  face  of  the  characters,  and,  the 
paper  being  then  laid  on,  he  runs  the  dry  brush 
over  it  so  as  to  make  it  take  the  impression. 
They  do  this  with  such  expedition  that  one 
man  can  take  off  a  couple  of  thousand  copies 
in  a  day.  The  paper,  being  so  thin  and  trans- 
parent, is  printed  on  one  side  only,  and  each 
printed  sheet  (consisting  of  two  pages)  is  folded 
back,  so  as  to  bring  the  blank  sides  in  inward 
contact.  The  fold  is  thus  on  the  ouier  edge  of 
the  book,  and  the  sheets  are  stitched  together 
at  the  other,  which  might  lead  an  uninformed 
person  to  take  any  Chinese  book  for  a  new 
work  with  its  leaves  still  uncut.  In  folding  the 
sheets,  the  workman  is  guided  by  a  black  line, 
which  directs  him  in  the  same  manner  that  the 


holes  made  by  the  points  in  our  printed  sheets 
direct  the  binder. 

Every  Chinese  volume  is  a  species  of  brochure, 
neatly  stitched  with  silk  thread  in  a  smooth 
paper  of  a  drab  colour,  and  every  volume  is 
numbered  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  leaves. 
Collectors  of  choice  books  put  up  about  ten 
volumes  of  the  same  work  in  a  neat  case  covered 
with  fiowered  satin  or  sOk.  The  popular  works 
of  the  country  are  greatly  cheaper  than  ours ; 
they  have  no  taxes  on  literature,  and  three  or 
four  volumes  of  any  ordinary  work,  of  the 
octavo  size  and  shape,  may  be  had  for  a  sum 
equivalent  to  two  shillings.  A  Canton  book- 
seller's manuscript  catalogue  marked  the  price 
of  the  four  books  of  Confucius,  including  the 
Commentary,  at  a  sum  rather  under  half-a«> 
crown.  The  cheapness  of  their  common  litera- 
ture is  occasioned  partly  by  the  mode  of  print* 
ing,  but  partly  also  by  the  low  price  of  paper. 
What  is  called  India  paper  by  our  engravers 
and  print-sellers,  is  nothing  but  the  large  sheets 
in  which  the  silk  piece-goods  of  China  are 
wrapped  as  they  are  brought  to*  us  from  Canton. 
These  have  commonly  been  purchased  at  an 
exhorbitant  price  in  London ;  but  they  might 
be  bought  by  the  chest  upon  the  spot  for  much 
less  than  our  own  paper  costs. 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  paper  seems  to 
prove  that  some  of  the  most  important  arts 
connected  with  the  progress  of  civilization  are 
not  extremely  ancient  in  China.  In  the  time 
of  Confucius  they  wrote  on  the  finely-pared 
bark  of  the  bamboo  with  a  style;  they  next 
used  silk  and  linen,  which  explains  why  the 
character  chy  paper  is  compounded  of  that  for 
silk.  It  was  not  imtil  a.d.  95  that  paper  was 
invented.  The  materials  which  they  use  in 
the  manufacture  are  various.  A  coarse  yel- 
lowish paper,  used  for  wrapping  parcels,  is 
made  from  rice-straw.*  The  better  kinds  are 
composed  of  the  liher  or  inner  bark  of  a  species 
of  moras,  as  well  as  of  cotton,  but  principaUy  of 
hamhoo. 

As  a  reading  people,  the  literature  of  China 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  very  abundant  in 
quantity,  if  not  super-excellent  in  quality. 

The  main  portion  consists  of  plays,  romances, 
and  novels.  The  general  character  of  these 
indicates  a  powerful  imagination  and  a  love  of 
the  grotesque ;  but  the  literary  tone  is  low,  and 
there  is  little,  if  any,  moral  purpose  evinced  in 
the  development  of  the  plots. 

The  historical  literature  is  highly  significant 

*  They  also  obtain  paper  from  iho  re-manafaotnre  of  what 
ha?  been  used,  as  well  as  from  ri^  of  silk  and  cotton. 
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of  the  national  character.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  China  from  the  earliest  ages 
down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Mon$?ol  Tartar 
dynasty,  called  the  "Twenty-one  Historians," 
consisting  of  nearly  three  hundred  of  those 
brochures,  or  thin  volumes  stitched  with  silk, 
about  ten  of  which  are  generally  contained  in 
a  folding  case.  Yet  we  should  search  in  vain 
in  these  volumes  for  anything  beyond  a  barren 
chronicle  of  facts  and  dates.  Trains  of  reason- 
ing and  lessons  of  political  philosophy  can 
scarcely  be  looked  for  in  a  country,  the  theory 
of  whose  government  has  always  been  despotic, 
however  tempered  by  other  circumstances. 
"Instead  of  allowing,"  observes  Mr.  Gutzlaff, 
very  correctly,  "that  common  mortals  had  any 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they  speak 
only  of  the  emperors  who  then  reigned.  They 
represent  them  as  the  sources  from  which  the 
whole  order  of  things  emanated,  and  all  others 
as  mere  puppets  who  moved  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  autocrat.  This  is  truly  Chinese :  the  whole 
nation  is  represented  by  the  emperor,  and 
absorbed  in  him.* 

Of  the  history  of  individuals,  or  biography, 
which  the  Chinese  themselves  call  Sing-heo, 
"the  study  of  names,"  they  possess  a  great 
variety,  and  at  the  head  of  these,  as  the  oldest 
in  date  and  estimation,  may  be  instanced  the 
Lun-yu,  or  Discourses  of  Confucius,  a  work 
which  is  in  plan  not  unlike  our  own  Boswell. 
There  is  a  modem  biographical  work  called 
Sing-poo,  in  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes,  comprising  the  lives  of  eminent 
men  and  women,  but  withal  a  dull  compilation, 
and  deficient  in  interest  and  animation. 

The  statistical  works  are  numerous  and  exten- 
sive, and  demonstrate  that  the  Chinese  have  a 
very  detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
own  country.  The  principal  of  these,  Ta-tsing 
Te-tung-chy,  "  a  complete  account  of  the  Ta- 
tsing  empire,"  consists  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
volumes,  giving  particulars  of  the  population, 
the  geography,  revenues,  magistracy,  and  other  j 
details  of  every  province  of  China  Proper,  as 
well  as  an  account  of  Chinese  Tartary.  Every 
province,  too,  has  its  own  separate  history  in 
print,  comprising  particulars  of  its  productions, 
manufactures,  eminent  persons,  and  everything 
that  can  interest  those  connected  with  it. 

Of  scientific  works  little  can  be  said.  For 
their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  geography 
the  people  have  been  infinitely  indebted  to 
European  missionaries.  But,  considering  the 
littie  intercourse  they  have  had  with  other 

•  "Chinese  Bepository,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  57. 


countries,  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  snrprui 
they  should  know  so  much  as  that  they 
know  no  more;  for  everything  they  ] 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  departm 
astronomy  and  geography,  may  be  fair 
sidered  as  their  own. 

Among  their  moral  and  didactic  worl 
have  collections  of  detached  Bentcnc< 
aphorisms,  of  which  they  are  extreme) 
and  for  the  expression  of  which  their  lai 
is  singularly  well  adapted.  Pairs  of  the 
tenccs,  displaying  a  parallelism  of  consti 
as  well  as  meaning,  and  written  in 
character  on  ornamental  labels,  are  a  fr 
decoration  of  their  dwellings  and  templ< 
a  previous  paper*  we  gave  a  few  of  the 
tences  from  one  of  their  standard  compil 
called  Ming-sin  paou-kien,  "  A  precious 
to  throw  light  on  the  Mind."  Our  read( 
be  interested  in  the  following  more  ex 
selection,  which  comprises  the  proverbs 
are  most  elevated  in  their  moral  tone, 
are  others  to  which  we  should  take  exce 

1.  What  cannot  be  told,  had  better  not  be  d 

2.  Carelessnoss  gives  temptation  to  dishones 

3.  Eggs  are  close  things,  but  the  chicks  con 
last.     (Murder  will  out.) 

4.  Swim  with  one  foot  on  the  ground.  (A 
prudent  character.) 

5.  Better  be  a  dog  in  peace  than  a  man  in  : 

6.  Never  add  feet  to  a  snake.  (A  hint  to 
when  the  subject  is  exhausted.) 

7.  A  diligent  pen  supplies  memory  and  tho^ 

8.  Pour  not  water  on  a  duck's  back.  ( 
counsel  or  advice.) 

9.  In  litigation,  men  often  win  a  cat  and  lo 

10.  To  stop  the  hand  is  the  way  to  stop  th 
(If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.) 

11.  He  who  toils  with  pain  will  eat  with 

12.  Kindness  is  more  binding  than  a  loan. 

13.  If  families  have  no  sons  devoted  tc 
whence  are  the  governors  of  the  people  t 
(Necessity  for  general  education.) 

14.  Right  should  be  preferred  to  kindr 
patronage.) 

15.  Parents*  affection  is  best  shown  by 
their  children  industry  and  self-denial. 

16.  Something  is  learned  every  time  a 
opened. 

17.  The  more  talents  are  exercised,  the  m* 
will  be  developed. 

18.  Unless  the  laws  be  executed  even  on 
perial  kindred,  they  will  not  be  obeyed. 

19.  £arly  preferment  makes  a  lazy  f^enins. 

20.  The  best  thing  in  governing  is  exam 
next,  impartial  rigour. 

•  Our  Ovfn  Firnid^,  p.  as. 
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21.  The  ways  of  superion  are  generally  carried  by 
inferiors  to  excess. 

22.  A  rash  man  is  fond  of  provoking  trouble,  but 
when  the  trouble  comes  ho  is  no  match  for  it ;  a  clever 
man  turns  great  troubles  into  little  ones,  and  little 
ones  into  none  at  all. 

23.  Large  fowls  will  not  eat  small  grain.  (Great 
manHarinq  are  not  couteut  with  little  bribes.) 

24.  A  truly  great  man  never  puts  away  the  simplicity 
of  the  child. 

2d.  To  obtain  onty  leads  to  wishing  for  ttffo,  {Enough 
18  always  something  more  than  a  man  possesses.) 

26.  Lookers-on  may  be  better  judges  of  the  game 
than  the  players. 

27.  The  best  thing  is  to  be  respected,  and  the  next 
to  be  loved ;  it  is  bad  to  be  hated,  but  worse  still  to  be 
despised. 

28.  The  man  in  boots  does  not  know  the  man  in 
■hoes.     (Boots  are  the  official  and  full  dress.) 

29.  Domestic  failings  should  not  be  published  abroad. 

30.  A  good  action  goes  not  beyond  the  doors ;  a  bad 
one  is  earned  a  hundred  leagues. 

31.  A  foolish  husband  fears  his  wife ;  a  prudent  wife 
obeys  her  husband. 

32.  If  the  upper  beam  be  crooked,  the  lower  will  be 
awry.     (Effect  of  example  in  superiors.) 

33.  One  lash  to  a  good  horse  ;  one  word  to  a  wise 


34.  He  who  does  not  soar  high  will  suffer  the  less 
by  a  fall. 

35.  The  dnmkard*s  fault  is  not  the  wine*8,  but  his 
own.  (Drunkenness  cannot  be  pleaded  in  extenuation.) 

3d.  The  man  who  combats  himself,  will  be  happier 
than  he  who  contends  with  others. 

37.  The  fish  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  waters,  and 
the  eagles  in  the  sides  of  heaven ;  the  one,  though 
high,  may  be  reached  with  the  arrow,  and  the  other, 
though  deep,  with  the  hook;  but  the  heart  of  man, 
at  a  foot  distance,  cannot  bo  known.  [Dr.  Milne 
remarked  the  similitude  to  Proverbs  xxv.  3 ;  "  The 
heaven  for  height,  and  the  earth  for  depth,  and  the 
heart  of  kings  is  unsearchable."] 

88.  It  is  equally  criminal  in  the  emperor  and  the 
■abject  to  violate  the  laws. 

39.  A  man  need  only  correct  himself  with  the  same 
rigour  that  he  reprehends  others;  and  excuse  others 
with  the  same  indulgence  that  he  shows  to  himself. 

Some  of  the  ordinary  expressions  of  the 
Chinese  are  pointed  and  sarcastic  enough.  A 
blosteriDg,  harmless  fellow,  they  call  a  "  paper 
tiger."  When  a  man  values  himself  overmuch, 
they  compare  him  to  "  a  rat  falling  into  a  scale, 
and  weighing  itself."  Overdoing  a  thing,  they 
call  "  a  hunchback  making  a  bow."  A  spend- 
thrift they  compare  to  "  a  rocket,"  which  goes 
off  at  once.  Those  who  expend  their  charity  on 
remote  objects,  but  neglect  their  family,  are  said 
to  "  hang  a  lantern  on  a  pole,  which  is  seen  afar, 
but  gives  no  light  below." 


The  charaoter  of  Ghinese  poetry  seems  to 
consist  principally  of  odes  and  songs,  of  moral 
and  didactic  and  of  sentimental  and  descriptive 
pieces.  The  different  kinds,  however,  are  so 
blended  together,  and  run  so  much  into  one 
another,  that  it  would  not  always  be  easy  to 
separate  them. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  in  the  Book 
of  Odes,  the  date  of  which  may  perhaps  reach 
to  three  thousand  years,  has  reference  to  the 
success  of  a  rich  and  powerful  suitor,  who 
carries  off  the  bride  that  had  already-  been 
engaged  to  a  humbler  rival.  The  allusion  is 
to  some  robber-bird  which,  like  the  cuckoo, 
deprive  weaker  ones  of  their  homes ;  and  the 
translation  of  this  antique  specimen  may»8erve 
to  show  the  similarity  that  pervades  the  tone  of 
human  sentiment  in  the  most  distant  ages  and 
countries : — 

"  The  nest  yon  winged  artist  builds, 
The  robber-bird  shall  tear  away  ; 
So  yields  her  hopes  the  affianced  maid, 
Some  wealthy  lord's  reluctant  prey. 

The  fluttering  bird  prepares  a  home 
In  which  the  spoiler  soon  shall  dwell ; 
Forth  goes  the  weeping  bride,  constrained ; 
A  hundred  cars  the  triumph  swell. 

Mourn  for  the  tiny  architect, 

A  stronger  bird  hath  ta*cn  its  nest ; 

Mourn  for  the  hapless,  stolen  bride, 

How  vain  the  pomp  to  soothe  her  breast ! " 

The  style  of  descriptive  poetry  among  the 
Chinese  may  perhaps  be  best  shown  by  the  way 
in  which  they  describe  ourselves ;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  quote  the  following  stanzas  from  a 
poem  on  London,  written  as  long  ago  as  1813, 
by  a  person  better  instructed  than  the  gene- 
rality of  his  countrymen  who  quit  the  celestial 
empire  to  travel  abroad.  This  singular  pro- 
duction has  excited  considerable  notice.  It  was 
first  printed  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Transactions, 
with  the  original  text.  The  translator  observed 
that  the  poem,  being  a  simple  description,  con- 
tains few  flights  of  fancy ;  and  therefore,  since 
it  would  have  been  a  hopeless  attempt,  however 
well  they  may  sound  in  Chinese,  to  give  dignity 
in  verse  to  matters  so  perfectly  domestic  and 
familiar  to  ourselves,  it  was  judged  best  to 
afford  a  literal  prose  translation,  but  with 
all  the  extravagances  and  hyperboles  of  the 
original. 

Afar  in  the  ocean,  towards  the  extremities  of  the  north- 
west. 
There  is  a  nation  or  coimtry  called  England. 
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The  clime  is  frigid,  and  yon  are  compelled  to  approadi 
the  fire; 

The  houses  are  so  lofty  that  you  may  pluck  the  stars. 

The  pious  inhabitants  respect  the  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship, 

And  the  virtuous  among  them  ever  read  the  sacred 
bookfl. 

They  bear  a  peculiar  enmity  towards  the  French 
nation; 

The  weapons  of  war*  rest  not  for  a  moment  (between 
them). 

Their  fertile  hills,  adorned  with  the  richest  luxuriance, 
Besemble  in  the  outline  of  their  summits  the  arched 

eyebrows  (of  a  fair  woman) : 
The  inhabitants  are  inspired  with  a  respect  for  the 

female  kX, 
Who  in  this  land  correspond  with  the  perfect  features 

of  nature ; 
Their  young  maidens  have  cheeks  resembling  red 

blossoms, 
And  the  complexion  of  their  beauties  is  like  the  white 

gem. 
Of  old  has  connubial  affection  been  highly  esteemed 

among  them, 
Husband  and  n^-ifo  delighting  in  mutual  harmony. 

•  ••••♦ 
The  two  banks  of  the  river  lie  to  the  north  and  south ; 
Three  bridgesf  interrupt  the  stream,  and  form  a  com- 

mimication ; 
Vessels  of  every  kind  pass  between  the  arches, 
While  men  and  horses  pace  among  the  clouds  (fogs  F). 
A  thousand  masses  of  stone  rise  one  above  the  other. 
And  the  river  flop's  through  nine  channels. 
The  bridge  of  Loy&ng,  which  out-tops  all  in  our 

empire. 
Is  in  shape  and  size  somewhat  like  these. 

The  towering  edifices  rise  story  above  story 

In  all  the  stateliness  of  splendid  mansions ; 

Qailings  of  iron  thickly  stud  the  sides  of  every  en- 
trance, 

And  streams  from  the  river  circulate  through  the 
walls. 

The  sides  of  each  apartment  are  variegated  with  de- 
vices; 

Through  the  windows  of  glass  appear  the  scarlet 
hangings, 

And  in  the  street  itself  is  presented  a  beautifbl  scene ; 

The  congregated  buildings  have  all  the  aspect  of  a 
picture. 

•  •♦••• 
The  qtacious  streets  are  exceedingly  smooth  and  level, 
Each  being  crossed  by  others  at  intervals. 

On  either  side  perambulate  men  and  women. 

In  the  centre  career  along  the  carriages  and  horses. 

The  mingled  sound  of  voices  is  heard  in  the  shops  at 


*  Written  in  1813. 

t  Old  London,  nM^Mars,  aad  Westmiatter  BridgM  were 
ttsB  tto  only  thiM  in  oisteBflt. 


During  winter  the  heaped-np  snowB  adhere  to  the 

pathway ; 
Lamps  are  displayed  at  night  along  the  rtreet-sides 
Whose  radiance  twinkles  like  the  stara  of  the  sky. 

Our  notice  of  Chinese  literature  may  fAi 
oloee  with  a  few  extracts  from  acnrioas  aooooi 
which  Dr.  Morrison  has  given,  from  origiBal 
sources,  of  the  rules  which  have  been  frasied 
to  govern  native  scholars  in  the  proaecntioii  of 
their  studies : — 

"  The  first  thing  needful  is  *  to  form  a  resolntkB,' 
and  this  resolution  is  valuable  in  proportioin  as  it  if 
firm  and  persevering.  It  is  received  as  a  maxim  that 
'the  object  on  which  a  determined  resolution  rssti 
mtut  succeed/  The  student  is  directed  to  keep  by  hia 
a  commonplace  book,  and  daily  to  record  in  it  what 
he  reads;  then  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twenty  daji 
to  recapitulate  and  con  over  what  he  has  before 
learned ;  *  thus  the  lover  of  learning  daily  aeq[aim 
new  ideas,  and  docs  not  lose  those  he  already  poanaiw ' 
The  scholar  who  does  not  rouse  all  his  cnergiea  ii  told 
to  consider  how  he  is  to  get  through  his  task  whm 
locked  up  with  nothing  but  pencils,  ink,  and  p^ff)  at 
the  public  examination.  '  Should  a  theme  be  tee 
given  him  which  he  cannot  manage,  let  him  leficct 
what  his  distress  will  be/ 

"When  a  man  is  reading  a  particnbir  section  oft 
work,  he  is  directed  to  give  up  his  whole  mind  to  tha 
alone,  and  on  no  account  to  let  it  be  diverted  for  tfa0 
time  by  any  other  subject.  '  A  caldron  of  water,  ftr 
example,  after  fire  has  been  long  applied  to  it,  will  st 
last  boil ;  but  if  in  the  meanwhile  you  change  tks 
water,  and  put  on  fresh,  though  a  great  deal  of  water 
will  be  partially  heated,  none  will  be  made  bdliag 
hot  I  have  seen  (says  the  Chinese  writer)  those  mn 
who  covet  much,  and  devote  themselves  to  univeml 
knowledge.  When  they  read,  they  presume  on  tbs 
quickness  of  their  genius,  and  section  after  sectifa 
passes  before  their  eyes ;  but  when  do  they  ever  reaDj 
apply  their  minds  to  the  subject  P  Better  a  little  aid 
fine  than  much  and  coarse.  The  ancient  militBry  xvk 
makes  the  power  of  on  army  to  consist  in  its  peiftcC 
training,  and  not  in  its  mere  numbers.  I  deem  ^ 
same  to  be  true  in  reference  to  reading.' 

"  Studies  ought  to  commence  (it  is  observed)  during 
the  fifth  watch  (before  five  in  the  morning),  for  thess 
early  hours  are  many  times  more  advantageous  thai 
the  subsequent  forenoon  and  later  portions  of  the  day. 
The  attention  should  be  as  intensely  exerted  as  that  of 
a  general  at  the  head  of  his  army,  or  a  criminal  judge 
in  a  court  On  no  account  should  there  be  breaks  of 
five  and  ten  days  in  one*s  studies.  '  Do  not  foar  being 
slow ;  only  fear  standing  still — ^fear  one  day's  T^Trl^g 
heat,  followed  by  ten  of  cold.'  In  piosecnting  a 
joumey  on  the  rood,  he  who  walks  fast  and  stops 
frequently  does  not  get  on  ao  well  as  he  who  walks 
constantly  at  a  slower  pace.  Study,  however,  though 
it  should  not  be  intennitted  or  delayed,  on^t  not  te 
be  followed  with  too  great  esgemets  andpEedpitsucy; 
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Imittlng  that  a  man  can,  if  he  tries,  walk  a 
d  /y  a  day,  yet  if  he  walk  only  seventy  or 
he  will  feel  himself  strong  and  equal  to  this 
n  daily;  whereas  by  working  himself  up  to 
ained  effort  he  will  make  himself  ill,  and  thus 
imo  will  bo  lost  than  learning  gained, 
hen  approaching  the  time  of  public  examination, 
cnt  should  particularly  shun  an  eagerness  to 
uch ;  for  if  not  before  done,  it  is  then  too  late. 
>  duly-prepared  scholar  select  twenty  or  thirty 
s  of  the  best  composition,  and  con  it  over  till  he 
its  beauties  and  feel  its  spirit;  he  will  surely 
strength  from  this  at  the  period  of  triaL" 

i  treatise  goes  on  to  comment  on  the  folly 
lecting  books  instead  of  reading  them : — 

ere  are  many  men  (it  is  observed)  who  store  up  at 
10,000  volumes,  and  never  read  ten  works  out  of 
they  merely  buy  the  books,  'and  place  them  in 
s  playthings  to  look  at.  They  have  newly-bound 
which  no  hand  has  opened  nor  eye  looked  over, 
icople  are  below  the  poor  starved  scholar,  who 
I  few  copper  coins,  and  buys  a  book  which  he 
home,  but  never  puts  oat  of  his  hand  until  it  is 
y  his  own."* 

h  are  the  precepts  by  wHch  the  native 
86  student  is  urged  on  in  the  pathway  to 
jal  employment,  distinction,  and  power: 
e  can  only  add  that,  if  in  his  studies  he 
up  to  the  rules  so  admirably  given,  he 
ihes  an  example  which,  even  in  English 
rsities,  might  be   advantageously  ema- 

*  Morrison's  Diotionafy. 


TSA-GABDEKS  AT  SHAKGHAB. 

We  give  as  our  frontispiece  this  month  a  view 
of  some  tea-gardens  at  Shaughae.  There  is 
abxmdant  opportunity  in  this  city,  as  of  course 
throughout  China,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
national  beverage.    Fortune  relates : — 

"  Dining-rooms,  tea-houses,  and  bakers*  shops  aro 
met  with  at  every  step,  from  the  poor  man  who  carries 
his  kitchen  or  bakehouse  uxxm  his  back,  beating  upon 
a  piece  of  bamboo  to  apprise  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
presence,  and  whose  whole  establishment  is  not  worth 
a  dollar,  to  the  most  extensive  tavern  or  tea-garden, 
crowded  with  hundreds  of  customers.** 

The  Bishop  of  Victoria  thus  noticed,  on  His 
first  visit  to  Shanghae  in  1845,  the  gpreat  number 
of  these  establishments : — 

"  We  went  this  evening  to  explore  the  northern  parts 
of  the  city.  Entering  by  the  smaller  southern  gate, 
we  pursued  oiur  way  for  a  nule  and  a  half  through  a 
succession  of  populous  streets  and  lanes,  all  partaking 
of  the  same  general  feature,  and  abounding  with  a 
greater  number  than  usual  of  tea-taverns,  in  which 
little  companies,  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  persons, 
were  generally  assembled.  For  three  or  four  copper 
cash— less  than  one  farthing— the  labouring  people  of 
the  poorest  class  can  enter  one  of  these  establishments, 
and  indulge  in  a  liquor  which  refreshes  but  does  not 
intoxicate,  while  quiet  harmony  and  peaceful  order 
seem  to  be  universal  among  them.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  contrast  the  crowded  state  of  these  tea-taverns  with 
the  generally  empty  appearance  of  the  fbw  neighbour- 
ing Uew'fang  or  wine-shops.** 


THE   HUMAN   EYE. 


lature  and  properties  of  the  retina  merit 
Loepest  attention,  as  they  evince,  in  a 
rkable  degree,  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
preat  Creator.  Let  us  reflect  that,  in 
Lsing  the  function  of  vision,  a  picture  is 
d  upon  this  membrane  of  everything  g^eat 
(mail  which  we  can  perceive,  whether  we 
upon  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  a  man-of- 
rith  all  its  rigging,  a  distant  mountain,  or 
tended  landscape ;  and  if  one  thing  more 
another  excites  our  admiration,  it  is  the 
ness  and  yet  correctness  of  the  picture ; 
e  must  bear  in  mind  that,  throughout  a 
ertended  landscape,  there  is  not  one 
k>  however  small,  which  comes  under  our 
e  but  has  its  image  pictured  upon  the 
\t  and  there  maintains  its  relative  sise, 
kion,  and  colour,  with  an  exactness  which 
s  all  comparison.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
table  surprise,  and  very  justly,  to  those 


visiting  the  Colosseum  in  London,  how  a 
panoramic  view  of  that  g^eat  city  could  be 
delineated  with  such  correctness  upon  a  space 
of  about  forty  thousand  square  feet.  But  how 
unwieldy,  coarse,  and  inelegant  is  any  produc- 
tion of  human  art,  when  compared  with  a  land- 
scape of  several  square  miles  pictured  within  the 
compass  of  a  sixpence  I  I  have  been  sometimes 
amused  by  looking  through  a  pin-hole  in  a 
card,  placed  very  close  to  the  eye,  and  have  been 
surfHiised  to  find  that  with  perfect  ease  I  could 
survey,  in  one  collected  view,  a  ship  with  its 
masts,  the  unfurled  sails,  the  men  walking  on 
deck  or  climbing  the  rigging— everything  quite 
distinct,  and  yet  all  pictured  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  pin-hole.  And  if  we  look  at  more 
distant  objects,  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the 
extensive  landscape  which  can  be  thus  taken  in 
at  one  view. 

Thomas  Esbns,  M J). 
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{Continwi  from  p.  494.) 


KOTHER  day  found  U8  driving 
towards  Langdon  Bridge,  a- 
gain  refreshed  by  mountain 
breezes,  and  cheered  by  bright 
sunshine. 

Lea^dng  our  trap  at  Lang- 
don, we  proceeded  on  foot  through  some  swampy 
fields  called  Widdybanks,  on  the  Durham  side 
of  the  Tees. 

Here  new  floral  beauties  were  continually 
claiming  our  attention.  The  ground  was 
starred  over  with  Bird's-eye  Primrose,  and 
though  its  brilliant  blossoms  were  over,  its 
powdery  leaves  left  no  doubt  of  its  identity. 
Scantily  mixed  with  these  were  single  plants  of 
the  brilliant  spring  Gentian  {G.  verna),  clusters 
of  the  yellow  Mountain  Saxifrage,  and  numerous 
plants  of  the  rose-coloured  Stonecrop.  Then 
our  captain  called  attention  to  what  he  felt 
sure  must  be  a  dwarf  Iris,  from  the  sheathing 
growth  of  its  glaucous  sword-shaped  leaves; 
but  in  its  spikes  of  green-tinted  flowers  we  re- 
cogrnized  the  tiny  marsh  Tofieldia  (T. palustris). 
Small  ditches  traversing  these  charming  pas- 
tures nourished  abundance  of  the  Prickly 
Cleara  and  the  Reddich  Pondweed ;  and  their 
banks  offered  frequent  plots  of  the  creeping 
water  Scorpion  grass  and  of  the  marsh  Louse- 
wort  ;  while  on  the  drier  parts  of  the  pastures 
isolated  spikes  of  the  Alpine  Baatsia  appeared, 
their  purple  calices  and  dull  tinted  foliage, 
together  with  the  dead  violet  of  their  blossoms, 
giving  them  a  very  sombre  aspect. 

After  leaving  the  Widdybanks,  we  pursued 
our  way  for  some  distance  along  the  side  of  the 
river,  the  path  becoming  more  and  more  stony, 
till  we  get  amidst  the  wilderness  of  rock  debris 
deposited  by  the  basaltic  cliffiB  called  Falcon 
Glints. 

These  cliffs  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  attain- 
ing a  considerable  height.  They  are  roughly 
columnar  in  form,  and  beautifully  tinted  with 


crimson.  The  rocks  seem  particularly  acccp* 
table  as  a  habitat  for  mosses  and  lichens ;  for 
here,  and  further  on  where  they  are  more 
accessible,  we  found  broad  blackened  patchei 
of  the  Rock  and  Alpine  Andrseas,  yellow, 
orange,  grey,  and  black  Lecideas,  plenty  of 
.  Umbilicaria  and  Eudocarpon,  and  the  hair-like 
Usnea  plicata. 

The  landlord  at  Langdon  had  cautioned  ns 
not  to  waste  our  time  after  passing  the  Fikoa 
Glints  by  keeping  close  to  the  river's  banL 

"  If  you  go  straight  under  the  rocks.  yoaH 
make  like  the  straight  stroke  of  a  capital  S, 
and  the  river  makes  the  bow,"  he  said. 

Of  course  we  followed  his  advice,  and  soon 
after  regaining  the  river  side  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  magnificent  waterfall  known  as  the 
Galdron  Snout. 

Here  the  stream  flows  through  a  narrow 
opening  between  the  basaltic  clifis,  and  bound- 
ing from  rock  to  rock,  covers  the  richlj 
coloured  cliffs  with  white  spray  and  foam.  We 
made  our  dinner-table  of  a  grassy  bank  amidat 
debris  at  the  foot  of  the  waterfall,  and  after  i 
satisfactory  meal  we  clambered  about  amongst 
the  rocks,  gathering  flowerless  plants  in  abund- 
ance, and  many  of  our  old  friends  over  again. 

A  light  bridge  is  thrown  from  cliff  to  cliff 
above  the  waterfall,  and  some  of  our  party 
crossed  this ;  others,  shrinking  from  the  dizzy 
height,  crossed  the  stream  below,  a  scheme  ren- 
dered practicable  by  the  lowness  of  the  water. 
We  then  found  ourselves  in  "Westmoreland. 
We  climbed  the  hiU,  and  gazed  on  the  noble 
prospect  of  mountain,  stream,  and  moorland. 
The  hill  on  which  we  stood  formed  a  delta ;  the 
Tees  on  one  side,  separating  finom  Durhanou  met 
the  Maze  on  the  other,  which  separated  fix>m 
Yorkshire.  Some  of  us  agreed  to  cross  that 
stream  also,  and  return  for  awhile  to  our  native 
county ;  but  others  of  our  company  preferred 
returning  to  Widdybanks,  by  the  heights  above 
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the  Falcon  Glints.  The  latter  had  the  easiest 
journey,  for  our  path  lay  amongst  debris,  and 
through  bays,  till  we  reached  the  foot  of 
Oronkley  Fell,  and  then  we  were  obliged  to 
cross  the  Tees  to  reach  Widdybanks.  Here  we 
found  a  nest  of  the  red-backed  shrike,  but  the 
birds  were  half  fledged,  so  our  young  com- 
panion was  not  able  to  secure  an  egg  for  his 
collection.  All  across  the  pasture  we  were 
persecuted  by  a  green  plover.  In  vain  we 
harassed  her  by  frequent  pauses  to  dig  up 
Primula  and  Gentian  for  our  gardens ;  if  we 
paused,  she  paused,  continuing  her  scream  in 
onr  ears.  We  found  the  fringed  blossoms  of 
the  buckbean  in  the  swamps,  and  the  floating 
pondweed.  A  trowel  was  missed,  and  some 
liaited,  while  others  retraced  their  steps  to  seek 
the  missing  tool.  But  the  green  plover  con- 
tinned  her  cry ;  and  at  last  the  reason  of  her 
persecution  appeared.  Our  little  dog  came 
close  upon  a  young  peewit,  doubtless  her  child ! 
How  fast  the  long  slender  legs  of  the  young 
bird  sped  from  the  enemy!  how  its  plumed 
liead  nodded  in  its  flight !  and  how  the  mother 
•creuned  in  the  air  above  us !  But  our  canine 
friend  had  aimed  at  higher  game  yesterday, 
and  received  his  merited  castigation;  so  he 
desisted  from  the  pursuit  of  the  young  plover, 
and  Madam  Peewit  was  able  to  calm  her  fears. 

Of  all  our  trips,  none  was  more  charming 
than  one  we  made  on  the  nearer  part  of  the 
Tees  banks,  including  the  High  Force,  upon 
which  we  gazed  from  our  windows  in  the  hotel ; 
and  the  rushing  sound  of  which,  borne  on  the 
waves  of  air,  sang  us  to  sleep  at  night. 

This  time  we  came  down  the  river  from 
Cronkley  Fell,  pushing  through  moor  and  bog, 
and  every  hindrance.  We  were  uncertain  of  our 
route,  and  seeing  two  gamekeepers  reclining 
in  the  sunshine,  we  asked  if  we  could  thus 
reach  the  High  Force. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  they^replied,  "  you  have  only  one 
wall  to  climb  ;  you  can  do  it  easy,  if  your  ladies 
are  mettlesome." 

"  They  are  mettlesome  enough,"  replied  our 
captain ;  "  we  shall  not  stand  at  that." 

"  But  yon  o'  them  gaugs  wi'  a  crutch,"  re- 
joined the  gamekeeper ;  and  then  he  and  his 
comrade  laughed  at  the  bon  mot.  The  joke  was 
at  my  expense,  as  I  had  taken  a  stick  to  help 
nie  in  climbing. 

A  gain  the  cliflfe  were  of  warm-tinted  columnar 
rock,  beset  with  lichens,  now  sombre,  now  of 


gay  colours.  At  the  foot,  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  grew  quantities  of  the  shrubby  Cinquefoil 
{PotentUla  fruticosa)^  its  golden  cups  scattered 
abundantly  among  its  dark  foliage.  We 
crossed  the  river,  passed  through  a  steep 
plantation,  then  over  two  fields,  and  entered 
the  path  leading  to  the  High  Force. 

Here  we  found  the  old  charm  of  the  richly 
coloured  fantastic  rocks  and  rushing  cataract 
enhanced  by  a  background  of  fine  wood ;  and 
such  reversed  pillars  and  smashed  columns 
among  the  debris  in  the  foreground  as  could 
not  fail  to  remind  us  of  travellers'  stories  of 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  or  Egypt,  or  some  grand 
vision  of  the  past.  Similar  scenery  on  a  smaller 
scale  marks  the  river  banks  for  a  couple  of 
miles — Wynch  Bridge  forming  the  last  of  the 
pretty  pictures  thus  presented.  This  bridge  is 
a  suspension  one,  hung  from  cliff  to  cliff,  far 
above  the  stream. 

The  rocks  here,  the  last  of  the  basaltic  order, 
are  ornamented  with  the  shrubs  of  Golden 
Cinquefoil,  feathery  branches  of  Cross-leaved 
Bedstraw,  stars  of  Bird's-eye  Primrose,  and 
mosses  of  all  kinds,  including  the  Prickly  Club 
moss.  But  the  best  trophies  we  gathered  were 
these — the  large  pink  Sabine  Rose  {B.  Sabini), 
with  its  empurpled  stems  and  straight  prickles, 
and  the  sweet-scented  Burnet  Rose  (JB.  spino- 
sissima). 

On  returning  to  Swaledale,  we  kept  to  the 
Durham  side  of  the  Tees  till  we  reached 
Barnard  Castle.  Baiting  there,  we  wandered 
awhile  in  the  woods,  where  we  found  the  beau- 
tiful Wood  vetch  {Vicia  sylvatica),  saw  the 
rising  spikes  of  the  common  Helleborine 
(Epipactia  UUifolia),  and  gathered  Hawkweeds 
of  various  kinds. 

In  crossing  the  Stang  we  were  entertained 
by  the  musical  whistle  of  the  golden  plovers, 
contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  monotonous 
cry  of  the  peewits.  We  felt  the  ascent  more 
trying  than  on  the  previous  Monday,  for  each 
day  we  had  taxed  our  strength  to  the  extreme, 
and  we  had  arrears  of  fatigue  as  well  as  that 
attending  the  present  effort. 

How  we  welcomed  the  sight  of  Arkendale, 
with  its  church  and  village,  and  how  doubly 
thankful  we  were  when  our  own  home  was  in 
view !  Yet  in  years  to  come  we  shall  look  back 
upon  our  Teesdale  trophies,  and  the  memory 
of  its  exquisite  scenery  will  be  to  us  "  a  joy  for 
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TOICES  FBOM  TEE  IVSEGT  WORLD.— Seoand 

BT  XX8.  CCHTTS,  AUTHOB  OF  "JOTTDrCS  OF  AS  OLD  WOlLkS  OF  XI69ETT.* 
IT.— THE  WILD   BiXS. 


HncBLX  Bzi.— ^  Wkj,  AHoe !  joa diditaut ! 
I  mllj  beliere  joo  were  haii  aoLeep.  I  ajn 
aorry  to  dxstnrb  joo,  bat  joaaje  leaning  ftgxmii 
ike  entrance  to  m j  nest. 

**  If  it  had  been  an j  one  else,  I  mi^it  haf« 
giren  them  a  iharper  reminder  of  mjpreKnee; 
bat  JOO,  who  only  need  the  flutter  of  a  wing  to 
awaken  joo  to  an  interest  in  oar  proceedings, 
are  too  good  to  lie  stong  b j  the  most  spitefol 
Bee  among  OS. 

"Thakjoal  there  is  plenty  of  room;  I  want 
onl J  to  slip  onder  that  frond  of  fern  joa  are 
bending  down.  The  mosa-corered  bc4e  to  my 
nest  is  dose  beneath  it. 

"Hare  not  I  chosen  a  secret  spot?  This 
feathery  bower  of  fern — those  tall  foxgki^es, 
mj  storehooses,  where  I  can  collect  pollen  and 
honey — and  that  delicate  toft  of  sOrer-hair 
grass,  waring  in  the  scented  breath  of  summer. 

**  Now  look  across  to  the  high  rocks  gleam- 
ing in  the  sanlight,  borating  throngh  the 
yellow  forze  and  purple  heather,  and  listen  to 
the  'chittering'  lesTes  of  the  birch  trees, 
dannng  in  the  breeze.  How  gracefully  they 
hang  from  the  TnnHsrfi  of  stone,  where  yon 
wcMild  scarcely  beliere  there  was  earth  enoogh 
to  noTzrish  them. 

**  Aye,  Alice !  these  heary  rocks  shelter  more 
than  the  roots  of  the  birches.  Look  at  that 
one  yonder;  there,  by  those  tall  fir  trees.  Do 
yon  not  see  a  long  range  of  holes — little  broken 
places  which  lead  to  many  a  crerice?  Look 
how  the  Bees  are  bozzing  about  them. 

**  There  comes  one  of  the  little  fellows  flying 
past  ns.  Ton  may  know  him  by  his  orange 
tail;  yon  can  see  the  difference  in  a  minnte. 
I  am,  yoo  see,  of  a  soft  dark  brown,  while 
nearly  half  his  body  is  of  a  bright  orange,  or 
scarlet,  I  don*t  know  exactly  what  yoa  call  it. 

"It  would  look  ridicaloas  for  me.  nearly 
twice  his  size,  to  be  decked  oat  in  all  this  finery; 
indeed,  I  consider  this  dark  brown  coat  infinitely 
more  respectable.  Bat  his  brighter  colours 
serve  to  ornament  the  wood ;  and  if  he  likes  to 
wear  them,  I  am  sore  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection. 

"  Between  these  stones,  hidden  in  some  deep 
recess,  the  Mother  Bee  makes  her  nest.  She  is 
not  Tery  particular  aa  to  shape,  £or  the  hard 


rock  shekers  her ;  and  baild  wiheze  alw  b^, 
there  is  little  danger  'j£  rain  or  cold.  Sod^ 
carries  a  little  moos,  wreathes  is  znio  an  onl 
form,  and  there  lays  her  eggs,  iriiM^  she  eonn 
with  wax.  I  cust  aUjw  it  is  ratWr  a  eoaiM 
kind  of  wax — at  least  yoa  wooLl  consider  it  n, 
if  you  are  in  the  hahtt  ^jf  Tiaiiing  the  daiaii 
homes  and  spkndid  palaces  of  the  Sre  Beei 
These  rougjh  nesta  serre  their  purpose  ncB 
enou^;  and  when  tike  red-tailed  Bee  hai  kil 
her  eggs,  and  has  pcorided  poQen  aad  hoMf 
ibr  the  luanshment  of  the  larrs^  aibe  is  as  Ibl^ 
satisfied  that  she  has  done  har  doty  aa  Cfcr 
your  derer  garden  architect  may  be.  Aadkr 
Great  Creator  is  satisfied,  too*  and  BeaH  to 
show  that  He  is  so,  for  He  preBerrea  the  Sutkr 
Bee  who  has  formed  the  hnaie,  that  sbsBif 
make  another  next  snmnwr ;  while  her  kadbaMi. 
who  did  no  work  at  all,  and  scarcely  seem  ti 
care  whether  the  nest  is  bmlded  or  not,  dieia 
the  same  season. 

"^When  the  laro  begins  to  change  iato 
nymphs,  or  young  Bees,  thej  mpui  a  kind  d 
oral  cocociL  around  them.  In  tkia  tihey  an 
closely  caged,  and  most  remai 
the  Mother  Bee  bites  off  the  top  and 
free.  The  carefdl  creature  then  makes  a  hoBny- 
pot  of  the  empty  coooon,  and  wxtii  a  neat  rim  «f 
wax  round  its  edge  I  can  teQ  yoa  it  maksi  i 
Tery  usefrd  Teasel  for  the  purpose. 

"  I  hare  taken  some  trouble,  Alio^  to  hm 
out  this  long  tale  about  my  neighboun^beeaaat 
I  know  they  wiO  not  lei  you  look  at  their  fast- 
nesses. Tbey  do  not  lire  in  large  **nlniHp^ 
fifty  or  sixty  may  inhabit  the  same  loo^ 
home — but  they  are  the  brigands  of  their  rocky 
way,  and  go  thorou^y  armed.  I  voold  not 
adrise  eren  you  to  peep  too  eloaely.  They 
defend  their  homes  from  all  curious  lookeraJa, 
and  will  follow  an  intnider  tiE  he  is  aafidy  out 
of  their  territories. 

**  J  am  not  nearly  so  spiteful,  and  would  aihow 
you  my  nest  with  pleasure ;  butyoaeouldBefcr 
Bee  £ajr  enough  down  that  little  dark  hole^ 
although  it  is  quite  large  enongli  to  allow  two 
of  us  to  pass  each  other  without  bmshing  a 
wing.  It  is  a  good  way  down  in  this  soft  sandf 
bank:  a  long  winding  lane  leads  to  our  chamber, 
and  perhaps  you  might  fiuicy  the  dwelling  itKlf 
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waa  a  little  rough  also.  We  certamly  do  not 
take  partioular  painB  about  it.  Safely  sheltered 
by  the  earth,  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  ? 
We  cover  our  eggs  with  a  little  wax,  and 
leave  enough  pollen  and  honey  to  bring  up  the 
grubs ;  they  spin  cocoons  for  their  own  shelter 
when  they  are  old  enough,  just  as  I  told  you 
the  young  red-tailed  Bees  do:  we  let  them 
loose  at  the  proper  time,  and  when  they  are  old 
smough  they  enjoy  the  sweet  summer  morning, 
rash  into  the  dewy  flowers,  and  might  be  well- 
nigh  lost  in  the  deep  bells  of  the  foxglove,  if 
their  hum  did  not  remind  you  of  their  where- 
ftbouts. 

"  Ours  is  a  glorious  life,  Alice !  This  place, 
as  you  see,  is  romantic  and  beautiful;  but  if 
yoa  were  a  Humble  Bee,  and  wished  to  enjoy 
yourself,  you  would  be  off  to  the  clover  field, 
down  by  the  river.  There  were  dozens  of  us 
hamming  over  it  this  morning.  The  larks 
were  singing  above  us,  the  water  rippling  mer- 
rily past,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  delicious 
aoeni  of  the  clover !  I  mean  to  say,  Alice,  if  you 
really  were  a  Humble  Bee,  you  would  not  be 
troubling  yourself  about  nest-making,  when  all 
these  pleasures  were  waiting  for  you  within  the 
distance  of  an  easy  flight. 

"  I  must  confess,  I  don*t  see  the  use  of  so 
much  work.  Some  people  like  to  live  in  palaces, 
and  to  spend  their  lives  in  making  them :  you 
must  see  that  when  you  are  watching  the  fine 
doings  and  courtly  manners  of  the  Hive  Bees, 
waiting  upon  their  Queen ;  but  we  wild  Bees, 
like  the  gypsies  who  sometimes  light  their  fires 
in  the  hollow,  like  better  to  sleep  in  our  own 
rough  beds,  and  spend  our  waking  hours  in  the 
sonny  fields,  with  these  flower-girdled  rocks  for 
our  dining  hall,  and  the  bright  blue  sky  for  its 
ceiling. 

"  I  often  wonder  why  the  Carder  Bees,  who 
really  take  little  more  pains  with  their  eg^ 
than  we  do,  should  not  make  a  secure  nest  in 
the  ground  instead  of  in  a  field  or  hedgerow, 
where  of  coarse  they  may  be  destroyed  by  any 
accident.  The  extra  trouble  it  involves  would 
be  too  much  for  me. 

"  You  might  see  one  on  the  bank,  Alice.  They 
are  common  enough,  only  they  arc  so  wrinkled, 
and  brownish,  and  greenish — so  like  the  moss 
they  carry — you  would  scarcely  find  them  with- 
out looking  very  carefully.  I  know  there  are 
some  in  this  bank ;  I  saw  them  jestei'day ;  and 
they  are  making  a  large  nest  too,  for  there  are 
several  to  help. 

"  It  is  a  different  story  when  one  poor  Mother 
Bee,  who  has  survived  the  winter,  has  to  work 


for  herself,  and  to  push  the  moss  home  without 
assistance.  It  is  true  she  only  takesjit  fix)m  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  nest»  and  of  course  she 
chooses  a  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  moss. 
This  she  pulls  out  with  her  mouth  and  feet, 
cards  it  into  soft  little  bundles,  and  then 
pushes  it  backwards  to  the  little jninken  place 
which  she  has  provided  for  hernest,  fetching 
more  and  more  till  she  weaves  the  light  canopy 
for  her  home. 

'*  Novo  you  will  see  she  has  helpers.  You 
may  watch  them  standing  in  a  row  of  six  or 
seven,  their  heads  tamed  from  their  nests. 

''The  first  Bee  pulls  out  a  piece  of  moss, 
cards  or  combs  it  with  her  fore-feet  till  it  is 
soft  and  even,  makes  it  into  little  bundles,  and 
pushes  it  under  her  to  the  next  Bee.  This  Bee 
sends  it  under  itself  to  the  next  neighbour,  and 
so  it  passes  on  from  one  to  the  other  till  the  last 
Bee  pushes  it  backwards  to  the  nest.  They 
build  from  the  inside,  and  line  it  with  coarse 
wax  to  keep  out  the  rain.  After  all,  the  nest 
cannot  be  either  so  warm  or  so  safe  as  mine. 
But  then,  although  they  are  all  very  well  in 
their  place,  one  can't  expect  them  to  have  the 
sense  of  us  Humble  Bees.  Any  one  can  see 
we  are  the  largest  and  handsomest  insects  of 
the  whole  tribe. 

"  It  is  true,  like  us  they  leave  a  heap  of  wax 
to  cover  their  eggs,  and  carefully  provide  honey 
and  pollen  to  feed  the  yotmg  grubs.  The  grubs, 
too,  spin  their  own  cocoons,  which  make  capital 
honey-pots  just  as  ours  do.  But  I  know  they 
never  visit  my  nest;  so  that  it  is  quite  clear  they 
are  taught  all  these  things,  as  we  are,  by  the 
all-wise  God.  It  must  be  so,  or  they  would 
never  have  thought  of  that  hollow  way  to  their 
front  door,  so  that  a  Carder  Bee  can  pop  into  a 
little  hole  ever  so  far  off,  and  walk  comfortably 
along  his  own  domains  till  he  reaches  his  home 
in  safety. 

"  They  are  obliged  to  conceal  the  entrance 
to  their  nests,  or  the  cuckoo-fly,  our  deadliest 
enemy,  would  soon  invade  them,  pierce  their 
cocoons,  and  leave  an  egg  there,  the  worm  from 
which  would  destroy  the  young  Bee,  as  you  may 
say,  in  no  time, 

"  Then  there  is  the  Mining  Bee,  quite  a  hard 
worker,  and  she  works  by  herself  too,  for  her 
husband  never  aids  her.  There  in  the  bank 
yonder  you  may  see  the  entrance  to  her  nest. 
It  is  a  little  hole  scarcely  larger  than  herself, 
and  she  is  not  much  larger  than  a  common 
house-fly.  She  shapes  her  chamber  very  care- 
fully in  the  hard  stiff  clay,  and  you  might  find 
a  ball  of  pollen  there  as  large  as  a  pea,  to  feed 
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the  gmb  on,  all  bronght  bj  tlie  untiring 
mother. 

**  The  MiTimg  Bee  ia  a  plain  little  bodj.  and 
does  not  care  to  decorate  her  halls;  bat  the 
Upholsterer  Bees,  althongh  they  also  life  alone, 
bare  great  taste  in  famishing  their  apartments. 

"  The  Poppy  Bee  positively  goes  to  the  ei- 
traTaganoe  and  troable  of  lining  her  nest  with 
the  scarlet  petals  of  those  splendid  poppies  from 
the  wheat-field.  She  lines  it  as  smoothly  as  the 
walls  of  your  drawing-room,  Alice,  which  I 
Tisitei  the  other  day.  One  nerer  minds  taking 
a  flight  in  your  hoase ;  there  is  always  some 
one  ready  to  open  a  window  aad  restore  as 
again  to  the  soft  sweet  air  oatside. 

"  Another  Bee  covers  her  nest  with  the  soft 
down  from  leaves,  and  the  Bose-catter  Bee 
carves  pieces  from  rose  leaves,  as  exactly,  and 
perhs^  more  so,  than  yoa  coald  do  with  com- 
passes. Bending  her  body  over  the  notched 
edge  of  a  rose  leaf^  she  bites  a  half -circle  from 
the  side  below  her,  the  part  she  covers  forming 
the  whole,  and  when  the  last  bite  severs  the 
piece  she  stands  upon,  she  spreads  her  wings 
and  flies  off  with  her  prize. 

"  I  think,  Alice,  I  may  say  that  we  are  all 
indnstrioas  and  clever  people.  Perhi^  I 
might  do  more  if  I  cared  to  exert  myself,  bat, 
as  I  told  yoa  before,  I  prefer  my  ease  in  the 
wild  wood  to  the  cares  of  splendour. 

*'  I  haven't  said  a  word  of  the  Mason  Bee. 


I  really  coold  not  help  stopping  by  the  ehurdi 
walL  as  I  came  from  the  dorer-field,  to  watch 
a  Mason  Bee.  and  it  is  quite  worth  your  while 
to  have  a  good  L:x>k  at  her  cm  your  way  home. 
Too  pass  the  chardu  and  in  the  comer  of  tfe 
wall  by  the  belfry,  undo*  the  son-dial,  yoa  irSi 
find  a  hole  between  the  bricks.     If  you  peep  ii, 
you  will  see  the  nest  she  is  making  of  day^ 
just  as  the  swallows  baild  above  jour  window. 
She  is,  I  do  believe,  the  most  ingenions  of  ui 
all ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal :  for  the 
Carpenter   Bee  —  I  haven't    mentioned    hex 
either — ^has  made  a  wooderfid  nest  in  the  dd 
gate-post  by  the  churchyard,  and  is  quite  as  de- 
serving of  all  the  attention  you  can  spare  for  h^. 

**  But  I  shall  give  you  too  much  to  do  for  ont 
fine  morning,  Alice.  Only  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  learn,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
untiring  doings  of  insect  life  must  expect  to 
have  no  time  to  spend  in  idleness. 

**  I  dare  say  you  will  think  I  should  preach  to 
myself^  and  set  a  better  example  of  indostiy  to 
others,  but  now  I  must  have  a  hum  oTer  tioA 
delicious  clover. 

*'  I  have  qaite  enjoyed  my  chat  this  monung. 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  tdi  you  more  about  the 
wild  Bees  at  any  time,  and  I  am  sure  jou  vil 
recollect  that  the  fern  leaf  you  have  broka 
leads  directly  to  my  nest.  I  should  not  like  to 
mention  that  to  every  one,  but  you  are  always 
welcome.    Good-bye," 


C ijlumns  for  §pMC^  ^tn :  giojraplucal  ^ktth^s,  &t 
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BY   THE   LATE   BEY.   HXTGH   8TOWELL,  M.A.,  HOKOEABT  CJLKOS   OF  MANCHSSTES.* 


l^i9^:^HE  passion  for  pleasure,  when 
it  lays  hold  of  the  young  heart, 
and  asserts  a  mastery  over  it, 
is  fraaght  with  peril  and  eviL 
It  is  so,  because  it  is  essen- 
tially a  selfish  sentiment.  It 
is  a  thirst  never  slaked.  He  who  is  bent  upon 
pleasing  and  gratifying  himself,  resembles  the 
horse-leech,  which  is  ever  crying  "  g^ve,  give." 
He  cannot  understand,  much  less  realize,  the 
godlike  principle,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 


than  to  receive.''  He  beoomes  m<nne  and  more 
incapacitated  for  the  exercise  of  benevolent 
affections.  God  has  bound  up  di88atififiu:tion 
and  discontent  with  the  indulgence  of  oar 
sensual  and  selfish  dispositions.  They  cany 
their  own  punishment  in  themsdves,  as  poison 
is  sometimes  concealed  in  a  specious  flower. 
The  absorbing  selfishness  which  a  pampered 
appetite  for  amusement  generates  is  perpetually 
exemplified. 
To  find  illustrations  of  its  effects,  we  need 


See  note  at  the  doie  of  this  paper. 
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onlj  look  around  witliin  the  circle  of  onr  obser- 
Tation,  or  back  upon  our  past  experience.  How 
manj  young  men  rise  t j  view  who  began  their 
career  with  indulging  themselves  in  nothing 
more  than  what  appeared  to  be  harmless  grati- 
fication, but  who  gradually  lapsed  into  deeper 
and  deeper  dissipation*  until  at  last,  setting  at 
nought  all  the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  all 
the  ties  of  relationship,  all  the  decencies  and 
honesties  of  life,  they  have  plunged  themselves 
into  debt  and  dishonour,  making  shipwreck  of 
all  their  hopes  with  heartless  apathy  ! 

And  fatal  as  is  the  passion  for  pleasure,  it  is 
as  foolish  as  it  is  fatal.  The  indulgence  of  the 
taste  for  it  defeats  its  own  object ;  it  ultimately 
produces  a  wearisome  satiety.  The  cup  palls, 
the  viands  cloy. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  ascetical  or  fanatical 
austerity  ;  I  know  that  God  "  hath  given  us  aU 
things  richly  to  enjoy,"  and  that  "  every  crea- 
ture of  God  is  good,  and  to  be  received  with 
tiianksgiving."  I  believe  that  it  is  the  Divine 
will  that  a  man  should  rejoice  all  his  days,  and 
make  the  best  of  his  lot  upon  earth ;  and  there 
are  plenty  of  wholesome  recreations  and  guilt- 
less enjoyments  in  the  path  of  life.  God  has 
not  strewn  the  world  with  thorns,  and  briars, 
and  thistles  alone;  there  are  still  many  lilies 
of  the  valley,  and  many  sweet- scented  violets 
which  bespangle  the  wilderness,  and  breathe 
an  exquisite  odour.  Gather  them  tenderly  and 
handle  them  gently,  and  you  will  neither  mar 
their  perfume  nor  crush  their  loveliness  ;  but  if 
you  grasp  them  with  too  much  eagerness,  you 
will  shatter  their  beauty,  and  turn  their  fra- 
grance into  bitterness. 

He  who  is  not  satisfied  with  a  sparing  mea- 
sure of  condiments  to  season  his  food,  but  takes 
them  in  larger  and  yet  larger  proportions,  will 
ere  long  become  insensible  to  any  amount  of 
stimulant,  and  it  will  lose  its  savour  altogether 
for  him.  Now,  what  seasoning  is  to  our  food, 
that  ought  pleasure  to  be  to  our  duty.  Let  it 
be  sparingly  intermixed,  and  it  will  give  a  zest 
to  application  y  but  let  it  be  unduly  indulged  in, 
and  it  will  lose  its  relish.  If  we  feed  on  amuse- 
ment, we  feed  on  wind ;  and  sooner  or  later 
satiety  and  loathing  will  ensue.  He  that  is 
simplest  in  his  taste,  and  most  moderate  in  his 
relajuitions,  will  retain  the  keenest  relish  for, 
and  enjoy  the  longest  measure  of,  the  sweets 
which  earth  can  furnish.  Drain  the  cup  at 
once,  and  dregs  alone  will  remain;  sip  it  gently, 
and  it  will  last  for  life. 

Pursue  pleasure,  and  like  a  shadow  it  will  fly 
from  us ;  follow  duty,  and  pleasure  will  follow 


us.  Nothing  is  more  irksome,  nothing  more 
oppressive,  than  a  surf  ei  t  of  indul gence.  I  quote 
the  testimony  of  cue  of  the  votaries  of  pleasure, 
than  whom  none  ever  drained  the  goblet  more 
fully — the  testimony  of  one  who  had  run  the 
whole  round  of  folly,  and  exhausted  every 
variety  of  voluptuousness.  The  sparkling  Ches- 
terfield—the oracle  of  fashion  and  the  professor 
of  gaiety — he,  when  he  had  made  full  proof  of 
all  that  the  world  calls  joy,  when  he  had 
reached  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  Hfe,  thus 
wrote  :  "  I  have  run  the  silly  rounds  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure,  and  have  done  with  them  all. 
I  have  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  consequently  know  their  futility,  and  do 
not  regret  their  loss.  I  appraise  them  at  their 
real  value,  which  is  in  truth  very  low  ;  whereas 
those  that  have  not  experienced  always  over- 
rate them.  They  only  see  their  gay  outside, 
and  are  dazzled  with  the  glare.  But  I  have 
been  behind  the  scenes.  I  have  seen  all  the 
coarse  pullies  and  dirty  ropes  which  exhibit 
the  gaudy  machines;  and  I  have  seen  and 
smelt  the  tallow  candles  which  illumine  the 
whole  decoration,  to  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  an  ignorant  audience.  When  I 
reflect  back  upon  what  I  have  seen,  what  I 
have  heard,  and  what  I  have  done,  I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  all  that  frivolous  hurry 
and  bustle  and  pleasure  of  the  world  have  any 
reality ;  but  I  look  upon  all  that  has  passed  as 
one  of  those  romantic  dreams  which  opium 
commonly  occasions ;  and  I  do  by  no  means 
desire  to  repeat  the  nauseous  dose  for  the  sake 
of  the  fugitive  dream.  ShaU  I  tell  you  that  I 
bear  this  melancholy  situation  with  that  meri- 
torious constancy  and  resignation  which  most 
people  boast  of?N  No;  for  I  really  cannot 
help  it.  I  bear  it — ^because  I  must  bear  it, 
whether  I  will  or  no.  I  think  of  nothing  but 
of  killing  time  the  best  way  I  can,  now  that 
he  has  become  my  enemy.  It  is  my  resolution 
to  sleep  in  the  carriage  during  the  remainder 
of  the  journey." 

What  a  picture  of  an  exhausted  vapid  rake 
who  has  drained  the  luscious  bowl  till  all  the 
froth  and  flavour  are  gone,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  nauseous  dregs !  Who  would  wish  thus 
to  exhaust  the  recreations  of  life  ere  Ufe  itself 
is  done,  and  have  no  alternative  left  save  to 
doze  away  the  remnant  of  his  days  ?  And  this 
man  was  immortal ! — big  with  illimitable  des- 
tiny !  Oh,  where  were  his  immortal  interests? 
Where  his  forethought  for  eternity  ? 

This  comes  of  the  wretched  delusion  that 
amusement  is  the  business  of  life — of  the  life 
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of  a  mortal  immortal !  Let  a  man  seek  Christ 
first,  and  joj  will  follow.  Let  his  pleasure  flow 
from  peace  with  God,  and  it  will  be  pleasure 
indeed. 

Contrast  with  the  miserable  confessions  of 
this  vapid  votary  of  dissipation  the  glowing 
language  of  the  great  apostle  St.  Paul,  who  did 
not  please  himself,  because,  had  he  done  so, 
as  he  saw,  he  would  not  have  pleased  Christ. 
When  he  had  accomplished  his  noble  career, 
and  was  now  come  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
martyr's  block,  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  de- 
parture is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day :  and  not  to 
me  only,  but  unto  all  them  that  love  His  appear- 
ing." Look  at  the  withered,  selfish  man  of  the 
world,  and  his  self -portraiture !  Look  at  the 
soldier  of  the  cross,  and  his  portrait  of  himself! 
Do  we  not  covet  the  sublime  satisfaction,  the 
majestic  retrospect,  the  blessed  anticipation  of 
the  latter  P  and  shall  we  not  fling  from  us  the 
insidious  temptations  which  would  seduce  us 
into  seeking  in  time,  and  in  the  things  of  time, 
what  is  to  be  found  only  in  eternity,  and  in  the 
things  of  eternity  ? 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  passion  for 
pleasure  is  fatal  to  happiness.  Pleasure  is  to 
happiness  what  the  meteor  of  the  marsh  is  in 
comparison  to  the  fixed  star.  The  fixed  star  of 
happiness  shines  on  steadily  in  its  sphere ;  but 
the  sparkling  vapour  of  pleasure  flits  over 
treacherous  ground,  misleads  those  who  chase 
it,  and  at  last  betrays  them  into  the  pitfall  or 
the  quagmire.  Happiness  is  seldom  associated 
with  gaiety ;  it  is  of  a  far  higher  order ;  it  is 
a  fountain  gushing  forth  steadily — "  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life;"  not  a  babbling  sum- 
mer brook,  that  brawls  along  its  rocky  bed, 
hiding  the  rude  channel  for  a  little  moment, 
and  then  evaporating  and  leaving  it  all  barren 
and  bare.  /The  deep  river  flows  smoothly  and 
silently  because  of  its  depth. 

How  often  are  persons  mistaken  as  to  the 
really  happy  man !  When  they  see  one  who  is 
full  of  mirth  and  laughter,  one  who  has  fine 
health  and  jovial  spirits,  one  who  is  the  idol  of 
his  circle  and  the  soul  of  the  festal  board — ^they 
at  once  set  him  down  as  a  happy  man !  But 
let  me  give  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  happi- 
ness which  often  lurks  beneath  the  gayest 
appearances.  When  Colonel  Gardiner — after- 
wards such  a  glohous  soldier  of  the  cross — ^was 


in  the  days  of  his  early  dissipation  surrounded 
on  one  occasion  by  his  jovial  companions,  and 
they  were  felicitating  him  whom  in  admiration 
they  styled  "the  happy  rake,"  because  thov 
was  none  that  laughed  so  loud,  or  sparkled « 
brilliantly,  or  sang  so  gallantly — ^he  tells  ■ 
that  just  at  that  moment  a  dog  crossed  ik 
room  where  they  were  carousing ;  upon  wliick 
he  could  not  forbear  groaning  inwardlj,  and 
saying  to  himself,  "  Would  God  I  were  thai 
dog  1 "  There  is  the  uplifting  of  the  cortaiDi 
there  the  revelation  of  the  sadness  which  many 
a  time  imderlies  the  humour  that  seta  the 
table  in  a  roar ! 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
oomedians  that  England  ever  produced,  ona  , 
who  used  to  convulse  his  audiences  with  merii-  i 
ment,  that  being  in  his  retired  hours  eaten  up  ^ 
of  spleen,  and  overwhelmed  with  depreaaoa, 
he  consulted  a  distinguished  physiciaii,  who 
advised  him,  in  order  to  chase  away  his  fjiom, 
to  go  and  hear  the  g^eat  comic  actor — ''Akl" 
said  he,  "  I  am  that  miserable  indiviW;  I 
throw  the  multitude  into  tranq>ort8  of  urth  j 
at  the  theatre,  whilst  my  own  heart  is  itei 
in  bitterness."    So  fares  it  with  worldly  gaiflt|i 
We  may  well  say  of  such  laughter,  "It  is  mai' 
and  of  such  mirth,  "What    doeth  it?"  B 
resembles  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  it' 
pot;  there  is  a  noise — a  flash — ^and  then  aHi 
darkness  and  black  embers.    The  residanmi 
exhausted  jollity  is  nauseousness  itsel£ 

Yet  we  may  have  pleasure — ^pure  amjji^ 
pleasure— the  birth  of  heaven,  not  of  eartk- 
pleasure  that  can  soothe  and  sweeten  all  thi 
cares,  and  toils,  and  woes  of  life ;  but  we  i 
seek  it  in  Christ,  and  in  Christ  alone. 

Suffer  me,  then,  to  offer  a  few  suggestifll 
with  a  view  to  our  guidance  in  the  search 
happiness. 

First  of  all— let  me  repeat  it — seek  not  plei- 
sure  as  an  end,  else  you  wiU  reap  diaappoi** 
ment ;  let  duty  be  your  end,  and  pleasure  vil 
not  be  wanting. 

Chase  the  shadow,  and  you  will  never  gnip 
it ;  pursue  the  substance,  and  the  shadow  «il 
follow.  Make  duty  your  pole-star,  and  J«i 
will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  sparkling  W^ 
fleeting  meteors  of  vanity,  which  charm  l> 
bewilder,  and  bewilder  to  betray.  The  bfos 
of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  €k>d  are  un^ 
as  the  peasant  boy  who  chases  the  raiabo^ 
fondly  fancying  that  he  can  reach  the  lofdf 
phantom.  The  more  he  pursues,  the  vaxta 
eludes  his  pursuit ;  and  could  he  come  up  to  iti 
he  would  find  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  t 
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beftatdfol  refleotdon  upon  the  bosom  of  a  dark 
oload.  And  so  it  is  with  the  fascinatioiis  of  the 
world.  Th^  are  at  best  on  the  sorface ;  thej 
have  no  depth,  no  reality ;  thej  are  large  in 
promise,  bat  niggard  in  performance. 

And  next  let  me  urge  the  coltiyation  of  a 
lore  for  simple  natural  enjoyments,  such  as  will 
not  doj,  and  do  not  defile. 

God  has  enriched  the  earth  with  sweets.  He 
who  delights  in  nature  need  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  delight.  Even  though  he  may  seldom  be 
al>le  to  get  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  city,  and 
revel  in  rural  scenery ;  yet  if  he  looks  up  from 
the  thronged  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the 
town,  he  may  often  discemthe  bright  blue  sky, 
with  its  ever-Tarying  drapery  of  cloud.  The 
blush  of  the  morning  and  the  purple  glow  of 
eventide  are  transporting  wherever  seen.  How 
much  we  lose,  naturally  as  well  as  spiritually, 
for  want  of  looking  up  to  the  heavens.  The 
huge  metropolis  itself,  however  canopied  with 
mist  and  smoke,  does  not  shut  out  altogether 
the  glories  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  skies. 
And  then,  with  what  a  zest  may  we  revisit  the 
■oenes  where  art  has  left  nature  alone — where 
an  IB  free,  and  fresh,  and  clear.  What  resources 
we  have  in  store.  To  me  it  is  a  sweet  experi- 
ence that  the  longer  I  hve  the, more  I  love 
nature.  My  relish  for  art — ^f or  the  triumphs  of 
painting  and  architecture  and  sculpture — ^may 
have  become  less  keen,  but  not  so  my  enjoy- 
ment of  nature.  I  love  her  more  now  than  I 
loved  her  in  the  freshness  of  childhood,  or  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  I  feel,  when  I  gaze  upon 
the  grand  scenes  and  lovely  landscapes  of 
nature,  a  thrill  of  delight  waxing  more  intense 
and  exquisite  the  older  I  grow.  Cherish,  there- 
fore, natural  recreation,  whether  in  the  pursuits 
of  botany,  or  of  geology,  or  of  conchology,  or 
of  chemistry.  Foster  a  love  for  relaxations  by 
means  of  which  you  will  be  cultivating  your 
minds  at  the  same  time  that  you  will  be  gratify- 
ing your  tastes.  Take  it  for  an  axiom  Uiat  the 
more  inartificial  your  recreations,  the  more 
lasting  wUl  they  be.  If  we  would  make  the 
most  of  earth's  sweets  and  excitements,  we 
must  use  them  as  not  abusing  them ;  partake 
of  them  sparingly;  and  always  prefer  the 
plainest  and  most  natural. 

Above  all,  let  us  take  heed  that  our  pleasures 
are  in  harmony  with  pleasing  God.  All  our 
fresh  springs  must  be  in  Him :  our  choicest  joys 
must  be  found  in  His  service.  In  His  favour  is 
life.  His  "  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  His  paths  are  peace."  The  water  He  gives  a 


man  shall  "  be  in  him  a  weU  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."  There  is  for  the 
fedthful  "  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory ;  '* 
a  joy  with  which  a  stranger  intermeddleth 
not ;  a  "  peace  which  paaseth  all  understand- 
ing." 

Oh,  never  let  us  barter  the  bread  of  our 
Father's  table  for  husks  which  the  swine  do 
eat !  Let  us  seek  pleasure  in  our  Saviour,  and 
we  shall  find  the  only  foxmtain  of  living  waters. 
Let  us  live  for  Heaven,  and  we  shall  have  much 
of  Heaven  below;  clusters  from  the  celestial 
vintage  will  make  glad  our  heart  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  grapes  of  Sodom  we  shall  disrelish, 
because  we  have  tasted  of  the  fruits  of  the 
"  tree  of  life."  We  shall  realize  what  Dr. 
Chalmers  has  excellently  called  **  the  expulsive 
power  of  a  new  affection.'*  We  shall  not  forego 
the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  the  world  simply 
because  we  must,  but  rather  because  they  have 
no  charm  for  us. 

"  As  by  the  light  of  opening  day 
The  stars  are  all  concealed ; 
So  earthly  pleasuiee  fiido  away 
When  Jeeus  is  revealed." 

[This  paper  has  been  awaiting  insertion 
for  some  months.  As  we  write,  we  hear  of 
the  decease  of  the  venerated  author.  "  A 
good  man  and  fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
highly  gifted  in  intellect  and  genial  in 
spirit,  an  Apollos  in  eloquence  and  a  John 
in  love,  he  has  been  taken ''  across  the  river  " 
to  **  the  Home  beyond,"  and  the  Church  on 
earth  has  lost  one  of  her  bright  and  shining 
lights.  Our  readers  will  remember  a  very 
recent  contribution  to  our  pages  from  Mr. 
Sto weirs  pen,  "Beeaches  m  the  Family 
FiBEsiDB  "  (April  part,  page  189).  In  that 
paper  the  lamented  writer  expressed  what 
we  could  almost  term  prophetical  anticipa- 
tions of  "the  glory  to  be  revealed" — the 
glory  which  he  has  now  realized.  The 
paper  has  been  reprinted  in  a  separate  form 
for  wider  distribution.  Apart  from  its 
fitness  to  minister  "  Heabt  Cheeb  "  for  the 
"Home  Sorbow"  of  bereavement,  a  touching 
interest  will  be  felt  to  attach  to  one  of  the 
latest  efforts  of  "the  spirit  of  a  just  man 
made  perfect,"  no  longer,  as  he  described  it, 
"on  the  WAY  home,"  but  "at  home"  in 
Heavex.— Ed.  0.  0.  F.] 


m^  l^^trj  4  gmn^. 


Farewell  to  Home. 

_Wl  THE   LATB  BEY.   HX70H   8T0WELL,  M.A.* 

OLD  IB  the  heart  that  never  knew 
A  throb  of  joy  for  home  in  view ; 
And  colder  yet  the  heart  that  ne*er 
Finds  aught  of  blias  or  beauty  there ; 
But  coldest — oh,  how  cold !— his  heart, 
Who  can,  unstirred  by  grief,  depart — 
Bid  all  those  friends  and  scenes  adieu, 
*Mid  which  his  childhood  sweetly  grew — 
His  youth  matured — and  ^et  not  find 
A  pang  convulsive  rend  his  mind, 
A  wild,  tumultuous  feeling's  flow, 
Whose  ebb  is  pcnsiveness  of  woo — 
Like  torrent  foaming  down  some  steep. 
Then  lulled  in  heaving  lake  to  sleep ! 
No  !  for  a  throne,  I  would  not  be 
So  listless,  loveless,  lorn  as  he. 

£v'n,  Mono,  though  thy  charms  were  o*er. 
And  friends,  and  home,  and  hope  no  more — 
Though  I  might  roam  thy  shores  alone. 
Unloved,  imheedcd,  and  unknown  ; 
Yet  would  thine  every  spot  be  dear, 
For  friends  were  there,  and  home  was  here. 
How  could  I  cease  to  love  the  scene 
Where  such  endearments  once  hod  been  P 

So  loves  to  linger  near  the  spray 
Where  late  her  little  treasure  lay. 
The  linnet  reft  of  those,  her  breast, 
So  worm  with  tenderness,  had  pressed, 
And,  lingering,  pours  her  piteous  wail, 
Warbing  soft  sadness  to  the  gale. 
But  go,  thou  picture  tinged  with  gloom. 
And  chill  and  cheerless  as  the  tomb ; 
Go — for  not  such  is  home  to  me, 
A  scene  of  life,  and  love,  and  glee. 

I  have  a  father — on  his  head, 

Father  of  all,  Thy  blessings  shed — 

A  father,  peerless  in  his  worth. 

Whose  love  has  led  me  from  my  birth, 

Whose  spirit  seems  my  guardian  still,  v 

And  walks  with  me  and  bends  my  will : 

And  I  have  sisters ;  well  I  know 

Their  artless  love's  translucent  flow. 

And  how  each  act  would  fain  express 

Their  bosom's  throbbing  tenderness  : 

And  I  have  friends,  not  coarsely  kind, 

But  bland  in  manners  as  in  mind ; 

The  friendship  theirs  so  frank  and  free, 

Offspring  of  simple  piety. 

Kor  dwell  these  sweets  amid  some  wild, 

"VSTiere  kindlier  nature  never  smiled ; 

No !  but  enwreathed  with  brightest  charms. 

Where  grandeur  awes  and  beauty  warms ! 

Though  in  his  majesty  severe, 

Could  manhood's  self,  then,  chide  the  tear 

*  From  "The  Pleasures  of  Beli^ion,  and  Other  Poems.' 
Haachester:  W.  Bremner. 


That  dimm'd  my  eye  while  from  its  vie-v 
Mono,  thy  beauteous  scenes  withdrew  ? 
Oft  I  bethink  me  how  thy  head 
A  murky  mist  that  eve  o'erspread — 
I  loved  its  gloom,  all  darkly  strown. 
For  why  ? — 'twas  kindly  with  mine  own. 
I  would  not  have  thee  blithesome  i 
Disporting  in  the  noontide  beam. 
Thy  beauties  all  in  gbd  display, 
While  ftt)m  my  ken  they  fade  away; 
Ah,  no !  I  loved  that  nust  to  see, — 
Methought  that  Mona  mourned  for  m< 


Watching. 

^)N  childhood's  season  fair. 
On  many  a  balmy  moonless  summer  ni^ 
While  wheeled  the  lighthouse  arms  of  dak 
bright 

Far  through  the  humid  air, — 

How  patient  have  I  been, 
Sitting  alone,  a  happy  little  maid, 
Waiting  to  see,  cheery  and  unafraid. 
My  father's  boat  come  in — 

Close  to  the  water's  edge. 
Holding  a  tiny  spark  that  he  might  steer, 
(So  dax^erous  the  landing  far  and  near) 

Safe  past  the  ragged  ledge ! 

No  fears  had  I,  not  one ; 
The  wide,  wide  waste  of  waters  leagues  aroui 
Washed  ceaselessly ;  there  was  no  human  lou 

And  I  was  all  alone. 

But  Nature  was  so  kind  ! 
Like  a  dear  friend  I  loved  the  loneliness ; 
My  heart  rose  glad  as  at  some  sweet  caress. 

When  paMcd  the  wandering  wind. 

Yet  it  wos  joy  to  hear 
From  out  the  darkness  sounds  grow  clear  at ! 
Of  rattling  rowlocks,  and  of  creaking  mast. 

And  voices  drawing  near. 

"  Is't  thou,  dear  father  P    Say ! " 
That  well-known  shout  resounded  in  reply, 
As  loomed  the  tall  sail,  smitten  suddenly 

Svith  tiie  great  lighthouse  ray ! 
•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  will  be  patient  now. 
Dear  Heavenly  Father,  waiting  here  for  Ths 
I  know  the  darkness  holds  Thee  !     Shall  I  h 

Afraid  when  it  is  Thou  P 

On  Thy  eternal  shore, 
In  pauses,  when  life's  tide  is  at  its  prime, 
I  hear  the  everlasting  note  of  time 

Beating  for  evermore ! 

Shall  I  not  then  rejoice  P 
Oh,  never  lost  or  sod  should  child  of  Thins 
Sit  weeping,  fearing  lest  there  come  no  figo, 

No  whisper  of  Thy  voice  I 


BY  AXTNT  MEBCY  AND  TTNCLB  CHEEBFUL. 


UNT  and  Uncle  must  remind 
"  Nellie  "  that  what  is  work 
to  one  is  recreation  to  another. 
Let  her  try  to  ascend  "the 
HILL  Difficulty" — ^the  ex- 
ertion will  do  her  good.  We 
>  faith  in  an  easy  road  to  recreation, 
lich  costs  us  nothing  is  worth  nothing. 
t  and  most  satisfying  recreation  is  the 
self-denial  for  the  pleasure  of  others, 
and  Uncle  were  disposed  to  pay  them- 
compliment,  they  might  conclude  that 
)aration  of  this  page  entitles  them  to 
5  recreation  referred  to.  Let  "  Nellie  " 
id  reap  too.  We  cannot  descend,  but 
ascend. 

lomily  will  apply  more  or  less  to  all  our 
nd  nephews.  W  e  rarely  get  apaper  of 
8  solutions. 

;ure,  Solutions,  Answers  &c.,  are  to  be 
the  20th  of  the  same  month  in  which  the 
?,  <£c..  are  published,  to  "  Aunt  Mercy  and 
heerful,"  care  of  the  Editor,  Worcester, 
ng  friends  wiU  please  note  this  change. 


iS,  ANAGBAMSi  &o.,  FOB  MENTAL 
EXEEOISE. 

I. 

le  chief  of  a   conspiracy  related   in 
•e. 

small  but  useful  instrument. 
3lebrated  games  among  the  ancients. 
Swiss  poet. 
n  astronomer, 
n  English  island, 
n  important  invention, 
bird. 

n  article  of  dress, 
place  noted  for  silver  mines, 
physiognomist, 
bright  star. 
Dutch  painter. 

nitials  name  an  order  of  knighthood ; 
8  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was  in- 

E.  P. 


II. 

1.  A  great  philosopher. 

2.  A  river  in  Italy. 

3.  A  bird. 

4.  An  invention  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

5.  A  magistrate  of  renown. 

6.  A  Grecian  princess. 

7.  A  native  principality  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas.  J.  F.  O. 

ni. 
chbonological  puzzles. 

1.  A  preposition,  a  vowel,  a  conjunction  cur- 
tailed, a  consonant,  three-fifths  of  a  chain  of 
mountains,  a  conjunction,  a  number,  two- sixths 
of  a  metal,  and  a  consonant,  will  give  the  date 
of  an  epoch  in  English  history. 

2.  Four-fifths  of  to  divide,  a  consonant,  two- 
fourtbs  of  a  tree,  a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  two- 
thirds  of  a  sound,  two  consonants,  three- 
sevenths  of  lessened,  a  conjunction,  a  number, 
two-fifbha  of  a  relation,  and  two-fourths  of  a 
part  of  the  body,  will  give  the  date  of  an  epoch 
in  French  history.  J.  V.  F. 

IV. 
ABTS  AND  SCIENCES  TBANSFOSBD. 

1.  Lucurepts. 

2.  Hprapotgyoh. 

3.  Nipagnit. 
4r.  Inotgainva. 

5.  Gintnrip. 

6.  Needcimi. 

7.  Imcus. 

8.  Ertithcraecu. 


J.F.O. 


Square  the  word  eight. 

DEFINITION. 

"Time." 


ANSWERS  AND  SOLUTIONS. 

(See  page  502.) 

I. 

1.  Ascot.    2.  Coats.    3.  Coast.    4.  O  cats ! 

1.  Oats.  2.  Cast  (an  imitation  of  sculpture 
which  is  itself  imitation  of  nature).  3.  Cost. 
4.  Scot.    5.  Acts.    6.  Cato. 

1.  Cot.    2.  Sot.    3.  Sat  (down). 
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OUB  OWN  FIEESIDE. 


1.  At  and  to.  2.  As  and  so.  3.  Ta.  4.  Co. 
6.  Oc  (The  Langue  d^Oc,  one  of  the  two  riyal 
languages  in  the  south  of  France,  superseded 
by  the  Langue  d'Oui,  i.e.,  French,  in  the  middle 
ages. 

Name  of  musical  celebrity — Costa. 

II. 

1.  Cavendish.  2.  Ammonite.  3.  Rubicon. 
4.  J)ecemvir.  5.  Ivy.  6.  Newport.  7.  .isenat^. 
8.  Lime.  9.  TTycliflFe.  10.  Omri.  11.  iap- 
wingr.  12.  iSfhibbolet^.  13.  Egbert.  14".  Far- 
mout^.     Cardinal  Wolsey.    Henry  the  Eighth, 

in. 

1.  Anaxsreon.  2.  ^Uin.  3.  JBrennns.  4. 
^iroB.    5.  iiictors.    6.  Jllison.    Arhela. 

IV. 

1.  Bai.  2.  Jser.  3.  i^aii.  4.  Iigh^.  5. 
JElpoc^.    Bible.     Truth. 

ISLANDS  EKIGMATICALLT  EXPRESSED. 

1.  Mau(d)-rit(e)*i-ii8.    MaturitiuB, 

2.  I-on-a.    loTia. 

3.  For-mo(8e8)sa(lmon).    Formosa, 

4.  Lip-a-ri(ce).    lAparL 

5.  Ja(ne)-ma(ize)-i-ca(noe).    Jamaica, 

DEFINITIONS. 

A  Booh : — 

"  The  student's  staff."— David  0. 

*•  A  mirror  reflecting  human  mind." 

Rebecca  and  J.  M. 

"  *  Our  Own  Fireside '  employment  and  enjoy- 
ment."— Lizzie. 

"  A  storehouse  of  mingled  ^ain  to  be 
threshed  by  the  flail  of  judgment.'^M.  A.  S. 

"An  assembly  of  literary  pages  dressed  in 
the  livery  of  thought."— M.  A.  B. 

"A  golden  casket  unlocked  by  the  keys  of 
thought."— B.  B.  B. 

"  A  home  lamp  for  mental  darkness." 

David  0. 

**  A  peep  into  the  author's  mind." — Espeba. 

"  Leaves  from  the  tree  of  knowledge." 

William  S. 

"  A  silent  preacher,  often  more  eloquent  in 
its  silence  than  the  greatest  orator." — Iota. 

"  The  only  friend  whose  faults  are  hound  to 
be  criticised."— M.  A.  S.' 

"  The  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit " 
(Milton).— T.  B.  G. 

"  The  handmaid  of  civilization." 

Annie  R.  S. 

"  A  mirror  reflecting  the  mind  of  its  author, 
to  which  purity  of  sentiment  giyes  the  highest 
polish."— M.  A.  S. 

**  The  student's  pocket  companion." 

E.  B.  B. 


"  A  photograph  of  the  author's  mind." 
M.  P.  and  Davi 

"  Lenses   collecting  Truth's  wide-sci 
rays."— Rebecca. 

"A  medium  of  converse  with  the  d< 
communion  with  the  liying." — Ella. 

"  A  dumb  orator."— Little  Willie. 

"  Mental  food,  which,  if  pure  and   ei 
digestion,  strengthens  and  invigorates." 

Annie  I 

"  The  voice  of  the  mind."— ^Lily. 

"  A  guide  to  be  tested  before  trosted.'* 

DAvn 

"A  friend  who  may  be  consulted  wi 
fear  of  a  cross  answer." — ^L. 

"  A  literary  focus  in  which  the  rays  ( 
tellect  are  concentrated." — ^M.  A.  S. 

"  A  friendly  hand  which  introduces  the 
and  good  to  Our  Gum  Fireside** — ^David  ( 

"  A  lever  to  the  heights  of  virtue,  or  a 
to  the  depths  of  vice." — M.  A.  S. 

**  O  books,  ye  monuments  of  mind,  concnk 

wisdom  of  the  wisest ; 
Sweet  solaces  of  daily  life ;  proofe  and  re 

of  immortality ; 
Trees  yielding  all  fruitp,  whose  leaves  ai 

the  healing  of  the  nations  : 
Ghx>ve8  of  knowledge  where  all  may  eat 

fear  a  flaming  sword ; 
Gentle  comrades,  kind  advisers,  friends, 

forts,  treasures. 
Helps,  gOTemments,  diversities  of  tong 

who  can  weigh  your  worth  P" 

(IVppar.)— Do 

bouts  BDiis. 
I. 

Oh,  blest  are  they  who  mark  the  hoon 

Of  each  departing  day 
With  deeds  of  kindness,  words  of  love. 

Which  pass  not  thus  away : 
Deeds  which  through  many  a  coming  j 

Their  holy  influence  shed. 
Like  fraOTance  breathing  sweetly  still 

From  flowers  whose  bloom  has  fled. 


II. 

Children !  rejoice  through  the  summer  ho 
Lifting  a  song  of  praise  all  day ; 

Bear,  with  the  gifts  of  a  Father*8  love. 
The  sweet  flower  Trust  from  youth's  rei 
away. 

Though  light  may  fade  with  the  waning  J 
And  the  flower  of  Joy  its  x>etalB  shed, 

The  meek  bud  Tinist  shall  duly  sUll 
Bloom  in  the  heart  whence  youth  hatii : 

C.T. 


iife  '§m^  <SiIrrars. 


Thottohts  por  our  Homes.  By  P.  H. 
London:  Emily  Paithfull,  Printer  and  Pub- 
lisher in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

The  title  of  this  pamphlet  would  never  sug- 
pest  the  character  of  its  contents.  The  writer, 
in  plain  words,  wishes  to  banish  the  Bible  from 
our  homes,  both  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
It  may  be  there,  but  it  is  not  to  rule  there. 
We  question  whether  Paine  ever  wrote  any- 
thing more  dangerous  to  ill-informed  readers. 
Not  that  the  writer  has  advanced  anything 
novel,  or  displays  any  literary  power;  but  in 
a  rambling,  unconnected  manner,  without  proof 
or  reason,  he  manages  to  assume,  assert,  and 
imply  the  most  advanced  (?)  points  of  modem 
scepticism.  The  indirectness  of  the  attack  con- 
stitutes its  chi^  peril,  especially  to  the  working 
classes. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  name 
of  the  publisher.  Truly,  the  assailants  of  the 
KUe  have  come  to  a  sad  pass,  when  to  promote 
their  ends,  a  book  is  published  with  a  titie 
utterly  forei^  to  its  contents,  and  not  only 
BO,  but  wearing  apparently — to  the  unitiated 
at  least — the  imprimaiwr  of  Royalty !  Does  Her 
Majes^  see  what  her  publisher  is  circulating  P 
Can  liuss  Faithfiill  see  it  herself?  We  hope 
there  is  some  mistake,  and  that  it  will  be 
speedily  rectified.  The  evil  is  already  spreading 
widely,  for  we  see  this  is  the  second  issue  of  five 
thousand  copies. 

Of  course  *'F.  H."  reiterates  the  often-refuted 
assertion  that  the  Bible  '*  contains  descriptions 
of  events  which  the  present  state  of  scientific 
knowledge  shows  us  to  be  simply  impossible,^* 
As  bearing  upon  this  point,  and  as  a  valuable 
antidote  to  tne  superficial  scepticism  of  many 
who  do  not "  study,*'  we  append  a  recent "  Deda- 
ration  of  Students  of  the  Natural  and  Physical 
Sciences "  which  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  The  names,  approachiog  a 
thousand,  include  those  of  J.  H.  Balfour,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.S..  Sec.  R.S.E.,  &c.,  &c..  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Botany,  and  Dean  of  Medical 
Faculty  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  Robt. 
Bentley,M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Dean  of  Medical 
Department,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's 
College,  London ;  Sir  David  Brewbter,  K.fl., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  Principal 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  A.  Bryson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Honorary 
Physician  to  the  Queen,  Director- Greneral  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy ;  F.  Le 
Gros  Clark,  F.R.O.S.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  &c. ; 
Hamilton  Roe,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c.,  fc?enior  Phy- 
sician to  the  Consumptive  Hospital,  Brompton ; 


Patrick  Fraser,  M.D.,  Ac.,  Senior  Physician  to 
the  London  Hospital,  <fec. ;  John  Henry  Pepper, 
F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Honorary 
Director  of  the  Polytechnic  institution,  Lon- 
don; George  Johnson,  M.D.,  F.B.O.P.,  &o..  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London, 
Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  Ac; 
General  Sir  Heory  C.  Bawlineon,  K.C.B., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.8.,  &0.;  Thomas  Wharton  Jones, 
F.R  S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  University  College,  London; 
Sydney  Jones,  M.B.,  F  JLC.8.,  Ac.,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Senior  Assistant  Surgeon  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School; 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
Ac.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen ;  Henry  D.  Rogers, 
LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  and  Geology  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow ;  James  P.  Joule,  LL.D.,  F.R.S,  Ac.;  Rev. 
Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
Ac. ;  Sir  John  Richardson,  C.B.,  R.N.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  Ac., 
Inspector-General  of  Ho^itals  in  the  Royal 
Navy. 

"We,  the  undersigned  students  of  the  Natural  Sciences, 
desire  to  express  our  sincere,  regret  that  researches 
into  scientific  truth  are  perverted  hy  some  in  our  own 
time  into  occasion  for  casting  doubt  upon  the  truth 
and  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  conceive 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Word  of  God,  as  written 
in  the  book  of  nature,  and  God's  Word  written  in  Holy 
Scripture,  to  contradict  one  another,  however  much 
they  may  appear  to  differ.  We  are  not  forgetful  that 
physical  science  is  not  complete,  but  is  only  in  a  con- 
dition of  progress,  and  that  at  present  our  finite  reason 
enables  us  only  to  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly ;  and 
we  confidently  believe  that  a  time  will  come  when  the 
two  records  will  be  seen  to  agree  in  every  particular. 
We  cannot  but  deplore  that  natural  science  should  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  many  who  do  not  make  a 
study  of  it,  merely  on  account  of  the  imad vised  manner 
in  which  some  are  placing  it  in  opposition  to  Holy 
Writ.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  scien- 
tific student  to  investigate  nature  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating  trutii,  and  that  if  he  finds  that  some 
of  his  results  appear  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
written  Word,  or  rather  to  his  own  interpretations  of 
it,  which  may  be  erroneous,  he  should  not  presump- 
tuously affirm  that  his  own  conclusions  must  be  right, 
and  the  statements  of  Scripture  wrong  ;  rather,  leave 
the  two  side  by  side  till  it  shall  please  God  to  allow  us  to 
see  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  reconciled ;  and, 
instead  of  insisting  upon  the  seeming  differences  be- 
tween Science  and  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  rest  in  faith  upon  the  points  in  which  they  agree." 

ISBAEL  Deliyebed.  London:  Hatchard 
and  Co. 

Possesses  considerable  merit  as  a  poetical 
rendering  of  the  Bible  narrative. 
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Heaven    oxte   Home  ;    or,    Memorials   of 

Saxah  0 .    London  :  W.  Macintosh. 

An  excellent  present  for  a  Christian  servant. 

Childhood's  Daily  Offering,  and  The 
Breathings  of  Flowers.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Loxley, 
M.A.     London :  W.  Macintosh. 

An  admirable  book  for  oxir  little  ones. 

Confession  :  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Fredk. 
Baldey.    Portsmouth  :  H.  Lewis. 

A  complete  vindication  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  aspersions  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  those  who  would  fain  rob  her  of 
her  Protestantism. 

Joseph  Alleine  :  His  Companions  and 
Times.  By  Charles  Stanford.  London :  Jack- 
son, Walford,  and  Hodder. 

Rich  in  historic  interest,  and  a  model  bio- 
graphy of  a  great  and  good  man,  **  exalted," 
as  Baxter  says,  "  above  very  many  of  his 
brethren." 

The  Children  op  the  Great  King.  By 
M.  H.   Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 

A  well- written  tale,  deeply  interesting,  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Bible 
teaching.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  of  the 
kind  well  adapted  for  "  our  sons  "—a  book  in 
which  they  are  encouraged  and  stimulated  to 
"  fight  manfully,  under  Christ's  banner,  against 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil."  Our  readers 
who  possess  "  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,"  and 
"  The  Story  of  a  Red  Velvet  Bible,"  by  the  same 
gifted  author,  will  welcome  "  The  Children  of 
the  Great  King." 

Rutherford's  Letters.  London :  W.  H. 
CoUingridge,  117,  Aldersgate  Street. 

What  men  call  a  prison  was  Rutherford's 
palace.  He  passed  through  much  tribulation 
to  the  kingdom ;  but 

"  The  deeper  his  sorrows^  the  louder  he  sung." 

On  the  last  day  of  his  invaluable  life  be 
said,  "  Oh  that  all  my  brethren  knew  what 
a  Master  I  have  served,  and  what  peace  I 
have  this  day.  I  shall  sleep  in  Christ,  and 
when  I  awake  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  His 
likeness."  Jf  our  readers  have  not  hitherto 
enriched  their  libraries  with  "Rutherford's 
Letters,"  we  commend  this  edition,  in  which 
they  are  printed  in  their  original  and  unmu- 
tilated  form,  precisely  as  they  weie  penned 
within  the  prison  walls  of  Aberdeen.  The  book 
is  eminently  one  for  those  who  are  in  affliction, 
anguish,  or  bereavement. 


"  Tracts  for  To-day."  "  Home  Missioi 
Tract  Series."  London :  Jackson,  Walford 
and  Hodder. 

We  hope  they  will  be  widely  circulated. 

A  Summary  of  "  The  Revelation  Ei 
pounded."  Bv  the  Rev.  F.  Bodfield  Hooper. 
London :  J.  ana  T.  H.  Rivington. 

This  summary  indicates  that  **  The  Revela- 
tion Expounded  "  must  be  a  work  of  immense 
research  and  learned  labour.  We  have  not 
seen  the  work  itself. 

Conorboational  Church  Music.  Organ 
Score  Edition.  London :  Jackson,  Walf^^ni, 
and  Hodder. 

This  new  and  admirably  executed  edition  of 
a  well-accepted  tuD e-book,  forms  No.  10  of  tite 
**  Weigh  House  Series."  The  four  vocal  pam 
are  printed  in  their  relative  positions,  but  some. 
what  differently  to  the  "  short  scores  "  now  to 
general,  thereby  accommodating  both  siDgen 
and  organist.  The  tunes  are  of  a  mixed  cba* 
racter,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  arranged  in 
a  scholarly  manner.  From  the  absenoe  of 
words  to  the  tunes,  this  edition  is  well  suited  to 
choirs  whose  congregations  are  committed  to 
other  hymnals.  To  the  forty-four  antkenn 
however,  the  words,  being  special,  arevii^ 
added.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  obserre  th^ 
"this  Organ  Edition  is  very  cordially  insenbei* 
to  our  good  friend  **  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergil 
M.A.,  editor  of  ;01d  Church  Psalmody,*  Ac,! 
grateful  recognition  of  the  wide-spread  fli 
beneficial  influence  produced  by  his  abanM 
labours  in  behalf  of  tne  music  of  the  Church  *«^ 
a  tribute  as  well  deserved  as  handsomely  pni 

Charity  Helstone.  A  Tale.  By  Ibt 
Carey  Brock.  London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  vl 
HalHday. 

A  volume  which  will  add  to  Mrs.  BroA]i 
well-earned  reputation.  The  faculty  of  imip^ 
nation  is  employed  with  a  noble  purpose;  fll 
fiction  is  made  the  yehicle  of  most  importai 
truth.  The  characters  are  lifelike,  and 
interest  of  the  tale  never  flags.  The 
is  admirably  adapted  for  family 
round  the  Christmas  fireside.  "  Aunt  Dorojthf 
always  speaks  with  the  "  tongue  of  the  wise;* 
and  in  "  Charity  Helstone  "  the  young  bawl 
portraiture  which  they  cannot  study  too  doielf* 
The  crusade  of  the  latter  against  exaggeralioi 
and  insincerity,  furnishes  an  exam^e  whiek 
should  be  emulated  in  every  home ;  and  paresli 
who  really  wish  to  see  their  daughters  '*«" 
mairied,"  could  not  do  better  than  commend  to 
them  the  closing  pages  of  this  well- written  tak 
We  heartily  recommend  it. 


^\\^  afhristian  gamif- 


OESISTMAS   DAY   ASD   OHBISTMAS   OASOLS. 


BY  THIS  EDITOR. 


*  The  BhepherclB  sing,  and  shall  I  ailent  be  ? 
My  God,  no  hjmn  for  Thee  P 
My  80ul*B  a  shepherd  too ;  a  flock  it  feeds 
Of  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds. 
The  pasture  is  Thy  Word ;  the  streams  Thy 
grace, 
Enriching  all  the  place ; 
Shepherd  and  flock  shall  ehig,  and  all  my 
powers 
Out-sing  the  daylight  hours." 

HebssbT. 

CsaiSTMAS  Day  has  been  set  apart  from 
timd  immemorial  for  the  commemoration  of 
OUT  Saviour's  birth ;  when,  "  though  Christ 
was  humbled  to  a  manger,  the  contempt  of 
the  place  was  took  off  by  the  glory  of  the 
attendance  and  ministration  of  angels." 

The  exact  chronology  of  the  Nativity  is  a 
matter  of  some  uncertainty.  Dean  Alford, 
in  liis  Greek  Testament,  has  observed  that 
the  Magi  were  addicted  to  astronomy,  and 
he  shows  that  astronomical  calculations  prove 
that  a  remarkable  juncture  of  planets  took 
place  just  before  our  Saviour's  birth.  The 
calculation  is  very  curious  and  interesting, 
and  would  make  the  Nativity  to  havo  occurred 
about  the  Ist  of  November. 

Historically  viewed,  the  period  of  Christ's 
birth  was  certainly  one  of  intense  interest, 
and  possessed  dear  indications  of  the  arrival 
of  "  the  fulness  of  time  "  appointed  by  the 
Father.     Archdeacon  Pott  remarks : — 

"  At  the  glad  period  of  our  Lord's  nativity 
there  was  peace  in  all  the  earth.  The  pre- 
valence of  public  peace  upon  earth  had 
ranked  among  the  number  of  those  in- 
teresting signs  and  tokens  which  were  to 
accompany  the  coming  of  the  long-expected 
Saviour  to  the  scene  of  His  ministry.  When 


we  read  in  the  page  of  prophecy  of  the  myrtle 
and  the  fig-tree  takhig  the  place  of  the 
bramble  and  the  thorn — ^when  we  hear  of 
swords  beat  into  pruning-hooks  and  plough- 
shares— we  are  led  to  fix  our  attention  on 
that  state  of  outward  peace  in  this  world 
which  was  to  form  the  commencement  of 
the  Gospel  age,  and  to  denote  the  time  of 
the  Bedeemer's  manifestation  among  men. 
Accordingly,  these  predictions  were  fulfilled 
in  a  remarkable  manner  at  the  date  of  our 
Lord's  birth,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  His  kingdom  upon  earth. 
Thus  the  reign  of  Augustus  CsBsor,  after  its 
first  conflicts  were  decided,  was  oocompanied 
by  a  season  of  profound  and  settled  peace. 
The  temple  of  Janus,  at  Borne,  whidi  had 
been  shut  up  but  twice  since  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  was  at  that  time  dosed  in  token 
of  this  public  peace." 

And  Dr.  Southey  thus  appositely  ob- 
serves : — 

''Two  manifestations  in  the  course  of 
Providence  have  often  been  pointed  out 
OS  the  most  distinct  and  prominent  which 
have  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  The  coming  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  is  one,  at  that  precise  time  when 
the  world,  in  its  moral  and  political  circum- 
stances, was  best  fitted  for  the  reception  and 
diffusion  of  the  Gt>spel ;  the  other,  &r  indeed 
inferior  in  moment  to  that  paramount  event, 
but  inferior  to  it  alone,  is  the  discovery  of 
printing,  just  when  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
raised  as  it  were  from  the  dead." 

Many  superstitious  and  some  demoralizing 
Christmas  customs  are  now  happily  becoming 
''more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance."     The  remark  has  been  mode^ 
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and  it  has  too  mucli  of  truth  in  it,  that  a 
stranger  to  our  earth  witnessing  some  of  the 
past  celebrations  of  the  day,  might  justly 
conclude  that  the  advent  of  some  notorious 
glutton  gave  the  occasion  its  interest. 

Present  celebrations  are,  we  trust,  in- 
creasingly serving  to  connect  the  interest  we 
feel  in  the  day  with  the  sacred  character  of 
that  Holy  One  who  pleased  not  Himself, 
but  **took  upon  Him  our  nature,"  and 
**bare  our  sins,"  that  He  might  become  the 
Divine  Philanthropist  and  Benefactor  of  our 
fallen  race. 

By  no  means  would  we  diminish  aught 
from  the  joyous  associations  of  Christmas 
Day.  Bather  we  would  increase  as  well  as 
elevate  them.  Often  profaned  now  by  the 
discordant  notes  of  carnal  merriment,  we 
would  have  Christmas  joy  gush  with  boimding 
vehemence  from  the  sacred  fountain  of  family 
and  social  love,  and  hallow  it  with  echoes 
and  strains  of  heavenly  music.  The  key- 
note of  our  observance  should  be  this — 

"  Hark,  the  herald  angels  sing, 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King ; 
Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild, 
Ood  and  sinners  reconciled." 

A  Christmas  kept  in  the  spirit  of  these 
words  would  indeed  prove  a  Happy  Christ- 
mas. The  joy  of  heaven  would  seem  to 
tabernacle  on  earth.  Paith,  hope,  and 
charity  would  be  guests  in  every  home :  and 
the  Saviour's  birth  would  be  regarded  as  the 
earnest,  not  only  of  our  birth  into  His  king- 
dom of  grace  here,  but  of  our  birth  into  His 
kingdom  of  glory  hereafter. 

As  means  to  this  end,  the  spiritual  exer- 
cises of  Eetirement  wiU  of  course  stand  fore- 
most. Nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  the 
private  consideration  of  the  question,  **  What 
think  ye  of  Christ  ?  Whose  Son  is  He  ?  " 
Next  to  this,  the  promptings  of  Benevolence 
should  be  generously  regarded.  It  is  a  true 
axiom,  "  We  get  as  much  as  wo  give."  Wo 
shall "  get "  a  happy  Christmas  if  we  **givo" 
one. 

But  not  to  dwell  now  on  these  admittedly 
paramount  Christmas  duties,  or,  as  wo  would 
rather  term  them  privileges— which  perhaps 
more  fitly  fall  within  the  province  of  pulpit 


exhortation — ^we  venture  to  commen 
readers,  as  at  least  a  subsidiary  c 
Christmas   joy,   a  deeper    interest 
custom  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
abeyance.    We  refer  to  Christmas  ' 

The  word  Carol  is  from  the  Italia 
a  song  of  devotion ;  or  from  cnntare, 
and  rola,  an  interjection  of  joy. 

To  a  great  extent  the  Carol  mu 
played  is  secular;  it  ought  to  be 
The  custom  evidently  originated  i 
raemoration  of  the  Gloria  in  Excel 
hymn  of  the  angels  on  Bethlehem's 
the, first  instance  of  this  sort  of  ho 
Jeremy  Taylor  says:  "As  soon  a 
blessed  choristers  had  sung  their  CI 
Carol,  and  taught  the  Church  a  hym 
into  her  offices  for  ever  on  the  ann 
of  this  festivity,  the  angels  returD 
heaven." 

The  music  losing  its  sacred  chara< 
piety  losing  its  fervour,  the  words  of 
Carols  also  greatly  degenerated.  Ee 
to  eating  and  drinking,  often  of 
nature,  formed  the  staple  of  many  c 

A  few,  however,  retained  their  le 
tone,  and  the  influence  of  these  wa 
less  highly  beneficial.  These  w 
quently  sung  on  Christmas  Day  at 
In  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  people  atl 
service  on  Christmas  Eve ;  and  after 
mon  remained  in  the  sacred  edifice, 
Carols  until  midnight. 

Dr.  Gauntlett  has  arrjmged,  co 
and  edited  a  volume  of  these  Carol 
which  concludes  thus : — 

«  Then  be  ye  glad,  good  people, 

This  night  of  all  the  year. 
And  light  ye  up  your  candles. 

His  star  it  shineth  near  ; 
And  all  in  earth  and  heaven 

Our  Christmas  Carol  sing, , 
Goodwill,  and  peace,  and  glory. 

And  all  the  bells  shall  ring." 

This  collection  closes  with  a  vei] 
vourite : — 

"  God  rest  you  all,  good  people, 
Let  nothing  you  dismay. 
Remember  Christ  our  Saviour 
Was  born  on  Christmas  Day; 
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To  save  poor  soala  from  Satan^s  fold. 
Which  long  had  gone  astray ! 

Chorus. 
O  tidings  of  g^eat  comfort ! 
O  tidings  of  great  joy  I " 

We  have  a  strong  conviction  that  good 
service  is  being  done  by  the  modem  publica- 
tion of  such  collections  of  Carols  and  Poetry 
for  Christmas.  We  are  aware  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  depravation  of  the  Carols 
ordinarily  sung  or  screeched  at  Christmas 
has  induced  a  distaste  for  thorn  in  the  minds 
of  the  pious  and  the  educated  classes.  But 
we  aro  persuaded  that  we  only  need  a  revival 
of  the  Carol  in  its  truly  Christian  form,  with 
music  worthy  of  the  words,  to  secure  general 
appreciation. 

In  many  instances  the  clergy  might, 
with  great  advantage  to  their  people,  aid 
such  choral  celebrations.  Let  character  be 
a  condition  of  membership,  and  the  mu- 
sical execution  will  not  prove  a  failure.  If 
instead  of  the  usual  begging  plan  for  per- 
sonal remuneration,  some  truly  philanthropic 
and  local  charity  could  be  suggested  for  ^e 
alms  received,  an  additional  benefit  would 


be  secured;  and  this  would  also  tend  to 
raise  the  Btaiua  of  the  caroUers.  A  treat 
for  the  aged  poor  in  the  village  or  parish 
schoolroom  would  bo  admirably  in  keeping 
with  true  Christmas  joy.  We  throw  out  the 
suggestion  to  our  readers  who  may  be  in 
posts  of  influence,  and  if  only  adopted  in 
one  instance,  wo  shall  not  have  written  in 
vain. 

We  heartily  commend  the  custom  of  Carol 
singing,  freed  from  its  abuses,  ixi  all  our 
readers.  Wo  like  to  hear  the  church  bells 
ringing  merrily  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  we 
like  to  have  our  waking  thoughts  directed 
to  tho  Babe  of  Bethlehem  by  the  Carol  on 
Christmas  Mom. 

"  Wake  me,  that  I  the  twelvemonth  long 
May  hear  the  song 
About  me  in  the  world's  throng ; 
That  treasured  joys  of  Christmas-tido 
May  with  mine  hours  of  gloom  abide ; 
The  Christmas  Carol  ring 
Deep  in  my  heart  when  I  would  sing ; 
Each  of  the  twelve,  good  days 
Its  earnest  yields  of  duteous  love  and  praise, 
Ensuring  happy  months,  and  hallowing  com- 
mon ways !  *'  Keble. 


TEE    UOOBLAND    SHOW-STOBM. 


A  STOEY  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  HEARTH. 


In  summer  there  is  beauty  in  the  wildest  moors 
of  Scotland,  and  the  wayfaring  man  who  sits 
down  for  an  hour's  rest  beside  some  little  spring 
that  flows  unheard  through  tho  brightened 
moss  and  water-cresses,  feels  his  weary  heart 
revived  by  the  silent,  serene,  and  solitary  pros- 
pect. On  every  side  sweet  sunny  spots  of 
verdure  smile  towards  him  from  among  the 
melancholy  heather ;  unexpectedly  in  the  soli- 
tude a  stray  sheep,  it  may  be  with  its  lambs, 
starts  half -alarmed  at  his  motionless  figure; 
insects,  large,  bright,  and  beautiful,  come 
careering  by  him  through  the  desert  air.  Nor 
does  the  Wild  want  its  own  songsters — the  grey 
linnet,  fond  of  the  blooming  f arze,  and  now 
and  then  the  lark  mounting  up  to  heaven 
above  the  summits  of  the  green  pastoral  hills. 
During  such  a  sunshiny  hour,  the  lonely  cot- 
tage on  the  waste  seems  to  stand  in  a  paradise; 


and  as  he  rises  to  pursue  his  journey,  the  tra- 
veller looks  back  and  blesses  it  with  a  mingled 
emotion  of  delight  and  envy.  There,  thinks 
he,  freed  from  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of 
the  busy  world,  contentment,  the  child  of  faith, 
shoidd  surely  dwell. 

But  other  thoughts  arise  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  may  chance  to  journey  through  the  same 
scene  in  the  desolation  of  winter.  The  cold 
bleak  sky  girdles  the  moor  as  with  a  belt  of  ice 
— life  is  frozen  in  air  and  on  earth.  Tho  silence 
is  not  of  repose,  but  extinction ;  and  should  a 
solitary  human  dwelling  catch  his  eye,  half 
buried  in  the  snow,  he  is  sod  for  the  sake  of 
them  whose  destiny  it  is  to  abide  £ar  from  the 
cheerful  haunts  of  men,  shrouded  up  in  melan- 
choly, by  poverty  held  in  thrall,  or  pining  away 
in  unvisited  and  untcnded  disease. 

But,  in  good  truth,  the  heart  of  human  life 
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is  bnt  imperfectlj  discoyered  from  its  connte- 
nanoe;  and  before  we  can  know  what  the  sum- 
mer or  what  the  winter  yields  for  enjoyment  or 
trial  to  oar  country's  peasantry,  we  must  have 
oonversed  with  them  in  their  fields  and  by  their 
firesides,  and  made  oiirselves  acquainted  with 
the  powerful  ministry  of  the  seasons — not  over 
those  objects  alone  that  feed  the  eye  and  the 
imagination,  but  over  all  the  incidents,  occu- 
pations, and  events  that  modify  or  constitute 
the  existence  of  the  poor. 

I  have  a  short  and  simple  story  to  tell  of  the 
winter  life  of  the  moorland  cottager — a  story 
but  of  one  evening,  with  few  events  and  no 
tingle  catastrophe,  which  may  haply  please 
those  hearts  whose  delight  it  is  to  think  on 
the  humble  underplots  that  are  carrying  on  in 
the  great  drama  of  Life. 

Two  cottagers,  husband  and  wife,  were  sitting 
by  their  cheerful  peat  fire  one  winter  evening, 
in  a  smaJl  lonely  hut  on  the  edge  of  a  wide 
moor,  at  some  miles*  distance  from  any  other 
habitation.  There  had  been,  at  one  time, 
several  huts  of  the  same  kind  erected  dose  to- 
gether, and  inhabited  by  families  of  the  poorest 
class  of  day-labourers,  who  found  work  among 
the  distant  fiirms,  and  at  night  returned  to 
dwellings  which  were  rent-free,  with  their  little 
gardens  won  from  the  waste.  But  one  family 
after  another  had  dwindled  away,  and  the  turf- 
built  huts  had  all  fallen  into  ruins,  except  one 
that  had  always  stood  in  the  centre  of  this 
little  solitary  village,  with  its  summer  walls 
covered  with  the  richest  honeysuckles,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  brightest  of  all  the  gardens. 
It  alone  now  sent  up  its  smoke  into  the  clear 
winter  sky,  and  its  little  end  window,  now 
lighted  up,  was  the  only  ground-star  that  shone 
towards  the  belated  traveller,  if  any  such 
ventured  to  cross,  on  a  wmter  night,  a  scene 
BO  dreary  and  desolate.  The  affairs  of  the  small 
household  were  all  arranged  for  the  night.  The 
little  rough  pony  that  had  drawn  in  a  sledge 
from  the  heart  of  the  Black-moss  the  fuel  by 
whose  blaze  the  cotters  were  now  sitting 
cheerily,  and  the  little  Highland  cow  whose 
milk  enabled  them  to  live,  were  standing  ami- 
cably together,  under  cover  of  a  rude  shed,  of 
which  one  side  was  formed  by  the  peat-stack, 
and  which  was  at  once  byre  and  stable  and 
hen-roost.  Within,  the  clock  ticked  cheerfully 
as  the  firelight  reached  its  old  oak-wood  case, 
across  the  yellow-sanded  floor;  and  a  small 
round  table  stood  between,  covered  with  a  snow- 
white  cloth,  on  which  were  milk  and  oat  cakes 
— the  morning,  midday,  and  evening  meal  of 


these  frugal  and  contented  cotters.  The  spad^ 
and  mattocks  of  the  labourer  were  collect^ 
into  one  comer,  and  showed  that  the  succeed^^ 
day  was  the  blessed  Sabbath;  while  on  ^^ 
wooden  chimney-piece  was  seen  lying  an  opea 
Bible  ready  for  family  worship. 

The  father  and  the  mother  were  sitting  to. 
gether  without  opening  their  lips,  but  witk 
their  hearts  overflowing  with  happiness,  for  on 
this  Saturday  night  they  were,  every  minute, 
expecting  to  hear  at  the  latch  the  hand  of  their 
only  daughter,  a  maiden  of  about  fifteen  jeu% 
who  was  at  service  with  a  farmer  over  the  hilk 
This  dutiful  child  was,  as  they  knew,  to  bring 
home  to  them  "  her  sair-won  penny  fee,"  a 
pittance  which,  in  the  beauty  of  her  girlhood, 
she  earned  singing  at  her  work,  and  whicli,  in 
the  benignity  of  that  happy  time,  she  woaM 
pour  with  tears  into  the  bosoms  she  so  deiiif 
loved.  Forty  shillings  a  year  were  all  the  wigei 
of  sweet  Hannah  Lee ;  but  though  she  wore  aft 
her  labour  a  tortoise-sheU  comb  in  her  anbon 
hair,  and  though  in  the  kirk  none  were  son 
becomingly  arrayed  than  she,  one-half  at  M 
of  her  earnings  were  to  be  reserved  for  tke 
holiest  of  all  purposes ;  and  her  kind,  innocent 
heart  was  gladdened  when  she  looked  on  thl 
little  purse  that  was,  on  the  long-expectd 
Saturday  night,  to  be  taken  from  her  boaoOi 
and  put,  with  a  blessing,  into  the  hand  of  hff 
father,  now  growing  old  at  his  daily  toils. 

Of  such  a  child  the  happy  cotters  wert 
thinking  in  their  silence.  Aiid  well,  indeei 
might  they  be  called  happy.  It  is  at  tltit 
sweet  season  that  filial  piety  is  most  beaatiliBL 
Their  own  Hannah  had  just  outgrown  tke 
mere  unthinking  gladness  of  childhood,  ^ 
had  not  yet  reached  that  time  when  ineritaUl 
selfishness  mixes  with  the  pure  current  of  loft 
She  had  begun  to  think  on  what  her  affectionalt 
heart  had  felt  so  long;  and  when  she  looked  <• 
the  pale  face  and  bending  frame  of  her  motlitft 
on  the  deepening  wiinkles  and  whitening  hain 
of  her  father,  often  would  she  lie  weeping  i* 
their  sakes  on  her  midnight  bed,  and  wish  tliai 
she  were  beside  them  as  they  slept,  tiiat  alie 
might  kneel  down  and  kiss  them,  and  mentio> 
their  names  over  and  over  again  in  her  prtjer. 
The  parents  whom  before  she  had  only  lo^^ 
her  expanding  heart  now  also  venerated.  Wit^ 
gushing  tenderness  was  now  mingled  a  ^J 
fear  and  sacred  reverence.  She  had  disoemea 
the  relation  in  which  she,  an  only  child,  stood 
to  her  poor  parents,  now  that  they  were  ff^ 
old ;  and  there  was  not  a  passage  in  Scriptni* 
that  spake  of  parents  or    of   children,  600 
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>aepli  sold  into  slaveiy  to  Marj  weeping  below 
le  cross,  that  was  not  written,  never  to  be  ob- 
>erated,  on  her  loving  heart. 
The  fiaiher  rose  from  bis  seat,  and  went  to 
le  door  to  look  out  into  the  night.  The  stars 
ere  in  thousands,  and  the  fiill  moon  was 
Ben.  It  wafl  almost  light  as  daj,  and  the  snow 
tat  seemed  encrusted  with  diamonds,  was  so 
aliened  bj  the  frost,  that  his  daughter's 
omeward  feet  would  leave  no  mark  on  its 
irface.  He  had  been  toiling  all  day  among 
le  distant  castle  woods,  and,  stiff  and  wearied 
3  he  now  was,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  go  to 
leet  his  child ;  but  his  wife's  kind  voice  dis- 
uaded  him,  and,  returning  to  the  fireside,  thej 
^gan  to  talk  of  her  whose  image  had  been  so 
>ng  passing  before  them  in  their  silence. 

**  &e  is  growing  up  to  be  a  bonnj  lassie," 
aid  the  mother ;  "  her  long  and  weary  attend- 
>nce  on  me  during  my  fever  last  spring  kept 
ler  down  awhile;  but  now  she  is  sprouting 
'aatand  fair  as  a  lily,  and  may  the  blessing  of 
Sod  be  as  dew  and  as  sunshine  to  our  sweet 
bver  all  the  days  she  bloometh  upon  this 
•KtL'' 

*  Ay,  Agnes,"  replied  the  father;  "  we  are  not 
''tty  old  yet — though  we  are  getting  older — and 
^Uw  years  will  bring  her  to  woman's  estate; 
ind  what  thing  on  this  earth,  think  ye,  human 
*  brute,  would  ever  think  of  injuring  her? 
Wiy,  I  was  speaking  about  her  yesterday  to 
^  minister,  as  he  was  riding  by,  and  he  told 
t&e  that  none  answered  at  the  examination  in 
flw  kirk  so  well  as  Hannah.  Poor  thing  !  I  well 
fcluiik  she  has  all  the  Bible  by  heart ;  indeed, 
4e  has  read  but  little  else,  only  some  stories — 
*ootnie  ones — of  the  blessed  martyrs,  and  some 
^  the  auld  sangs  o'  Scotland,  in  which  there  is 
*>thing  but  what  is  good,  and  which,  to  be 
tore,  she  sings,  God  bless  her !  sweeter  than  any 
laverock." 

"  Ay,  were  we  both  to  die  this  very  night,  she 
•ould  be  happy.  Not  that  she  would  forget  us 
•U  the  days  of  her  life.  But  have  you  not  seen, 
^Qsband,  that  Gk)d  always  makes  the  orphan 
^»pyP  None  so  little  lonesome  as  they!  They 
^e  to  make  friends  o'  all  the  bonny  and  sweet 
*^g8  in  the  world  around  them,  and  all  the 
kind  hearts  in  the  world  make  friends  o*  them. 
*«^  come  to  know  that  God  is  more  especially 
^e  Father  o'  them  on  earth  whose  parents  He 
"^  taken  up  to  heaven ;  and  therefore  it  is 
"^  they  for  whom  so  many  have  fears,  fear 
'^t  at  all  for  themselves,  but  go  dancing  and 
^^nging  along  like  children  whose  parents  are 
aoth  alive.    Would  it  not  be  so  with  our  dear 


Hannah  P  So  douce  and  thoughtful  a  child, 
but  never  sad  nor  miserable :  ready,  it  is  true, 
to  shed  tears  for  little,  but  as  ready  to  dry  them 
up  and  break  out  into  smiles !  I  know  not  why 
it  is,  husband,  but  this  night  my  heart  warms 
towards  her  beyond  usual  The  moon  and  stars 
are  at  this  moment  looking  down  upon  heri  and 
she  looking  up  to  them,  as  she  is  glinting  home- 
wards over  the  snow.  I  wish  she  were  but 
here,  and  taking  the  comb  out  o'  her  bonny 
hair,  and  letting  it  all  fall  down  in  clusters 
before  the  fire,  to  melt  away  the  cranreuch ! " 

While  the  parents  were  thus  speaking  of 
their  daughter,  a  loud  sugh  of  wind  came  sud- 
denly over  the  cottage,  and  the  leafless  ash- 
tree  under  whose  shelter  it  stood  creaked  and 
groaned  dismally  as  it  passed  by.  The  £a.ther 
started  up,  and,  going  again  to  the  door,  saw 
that  a  sudden  change  had  come  over  the  face 
of  the  night.  The  moon  had  nearly  disappeared, 
and  was  just  visible  in  a  dim,  yellow,  glimmer- 
ing den  in  the  sky.  All  the  remote  stars  were 
obscured,  and  only  one  or  two  were  faintly  seen 
in  a  sky  that  half  an  hour  before  was  perfectly 
cloudless,  but  that  was  now  driving  with  rack, 
and  mist,  and  sleet,  the  whole  atmosphere  being 
in  commotion.  He  stood  for  a  single  moment 
to  observe  the  direction  of  this  unforeseen  storm, 
and  then  hastily  asked  for  his  staff. 

"  I  thought  I  had  been  more  weather-wise ; 
a  storm  is  coming  down  from  the  Gaimbrae- 
hawse,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  but  a  wild 
night." 

He  then  whistled  on  bis  dog — an  old  sheep- 
dog, too  old  for  its  former  labours — and  set  off 
to  meet  his  daughter,  who  might  then,  for 
aught  he  knew,  be  crossing  the  Black-moaa. 
The  mother  accompanied  her  husband  to  the 
door,  and  took  a  long,  frightened  look  at  the 
angry  sky.  As  she  kept  gazing,  it  became  still 
more  terrible.  The  last  shred  of  blue  was 
extinguished,  the  wind  went  whirling  in  roar- 
ing eddies,  and  great  flakes  of  snow  circled 
about  in  the  middle  air,  whether  drifted  up 
from  the  ground  or  driven  down  from  the 
clouds  the  fear-stricken  mother  knew  not ;  but 
she  at  least  knew  that  it  seemed  a  night  of 
danger,  despair,  and  death. 

**  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  James,  what  will 
become  of  our  poor  bairn !" 

But  her  husband  heard  not  her  words,  for 
he  was  already  out  of  sight  in  the  snow-storm, 
and  she  was  left  to  the  terror  of  her  own  soul 
in  that  lonesome  cottage. 

Little  Hannah  Lee  had  left  her  master's 
house  as  soon  as  the  rim  of  the  great  moon  was 
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seen  by  her  eyes,  that  had  been  long  anxiously 
watching  it  from  the  window,  rising  like  a 
joyful  dream  over  the  gloomy  mountain-tops ; 
and  all  by  herself  she  tripped  along  beneath 
the  beauty  of  the  silent  heaven.  Still  as  she 
kept  ascending  and  descending  the  knolls  that 
lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  glen,  she  sang  to  her- 
self  a  song,  a  hymn,  or  a  psalm,  without  the 
accompaniment  of  the  streams,  now  all  silent  in 
the  frost;  and  ever  and  anon  she  stopped  to 
try  to  count  the  stars  that  lay  in  some  more 
beautifrd  part  of  the  sky,  or  gazed  on  the  con- 
stellations that  she  knew,  and  called  them,  in 
her  joy,  by  the  names  they  bore  among  the 
shepherds.  There  were  none  to  hear  her  voice, 
or  see  her  smiles,  but  the  ear  and  eye  of  Provi- 
dence. As  on  she  glided,  and  took  her  looks 
fit)m  heaven,  she  saw  her  own  little  fireside — 
her  parents  waiting  for  her  arrival — the  Bible 
opened  for  worship — ^her  own  little  room  kept 
so  neatly  for  her,  with  its  mirror  hanging  by 
the  window,  in  which  to  braid  her  hair  by  the 
morning  light — ^her  bed  prepared  for  her  by 
her  mother's  hand — the  primroses  in  her  garden 
peeping  through  the  snow — old  Tray,  who  ever 
welcomed  her  home  with  his  dim  white  eyes — 
the  pony  and  the  cow, — friends  all,  and  inmates 
of  that  happy  household.  So  stepped  she  along, 
while  the  snow  diamonds  glittered  around  her 
feet,  and  the  frost  wove  a  wreath  of  lucid  pearls 
round  her  forehead. 

She  had  now  reached  the  edge  of  the  Black- 
moss,  which  lay  halfway  between  her  master's 
and  her  father's  dwelling,  when  she  heard  a  loud 
noise  coming  down  Glen-Scrae,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  she  felt  on  her  face  some  flakes  of  snow. 
She  looked  up  the  glen,  and  saw  the  snow- 
storm coming  down  as  fast  as  a  flood.  She  felt 
no  fears,  but  she  ceased  her  song;  and  had 
there  been  a  human  eye  to  look  upon  her  there, 
it  might  have  seen  a  shadow  on  her  face.  She 
continued  her  course,  and  felt  bolder  and 
bolder  every  step  that  brought  her  nearer  to 
her  parents'  house.  But  the  snow-storm  had 
now  reached  the  Black- moss,  and  the  broad 
line  of  ligbt  that  had  lain  in  the  direction  of 
her  homo  was  soon  swallowed  up,  and  the 
child  waj9  in  utter  darkness.  She  saw  nothing 
but  the  flakes  of  snow,  interminably  inter- 
mingled, and  furiously  wafted  in  the  air,  close 
to  her  head ;  she  heard  nothing  but  one  wild, 
fierce,  fitful  howl.  The  cold  became  intense, 
and  her  little  feet  and  hands  were  fast  being 
benumbed  into  insensibility. 

''  It  is  a  fearful  change,"  muttered  the  child 
to  herself;  but  still  she  did  not  fear,  for  she 


had  been  bom  in  a  moorland  cottage,  ai^ 
lived  all  her  days  among  the  hardships  of  C\ 
hills.    "  What  will  become  of  the  poor  sheep  r 
thought  she ;  but  still  she  scarcely  thought  c^ 
her  own  danger  for  the  simplicity  and  jojrof 
youth  are  slow  to  dream  of  aught  evil  befelling 
themselves,  and  thinking  benignly  of  all  linog 
things  forget  their  own  fear  in  their  pitjfbr 
others'  sorrow.    At  last  she  could  no  longer 
discern  a  single  mark  on  the  snow,  either  of 
human  steps,  or  of  sheep-track,  or  the  foot- 
print of  a  wild-fowl.     Suddenly,  too,  she  fdt 
out  of  breath  and  exhausted;  and,  sbeddiDg 
tears  for  herself  at  last,  sank  down  in  the 
snow. 

It  was  now  that  her  heart  began  to  quake 
with  fear.  She  remembered  stories  of  shepberds 
lost  in  the  snow — of  a  mother  and  a  child  froien 
to  death  on  that  very  moor — and  in  a  moment 
her  spirit  failed  her.  Bitterly  did  the  poor 
child  weep,  for,  though  poor,  she  had  enjqyed 
her  bright  little  world  of  youth  and  home,  fle 
skies  of  heaven  were  dearer  than  she  knet  to 
her — so  were  the  flowers  of  earth.  SheW 
been  happy  at  her  work,  happy  in  her  dee^ 
happy  in  ijie  kirk  on  Sabbath.  But  now  thesre 
was  to  be  an  end  of  all  this ;  she  was  to  !)• 
frozen  to  death,  and  lie  there  till  the  thif 
might  come ;  and  then  her  father  wonld  fini 
her  body,  and  carry  it  away  to  be  buried  intk« 
kirkyard. 

The  tears  were  frozen  on  lier  cheeks  as  looi 
as  shed;  and  scarcely  had  her  little  hao^ 
strength  to  clasp  themselves  together,  as  titf 
thought  of  an  overruling  and  merdfol  IM 
came  across  her  heart.  Then  she  leiseA- 
bered  early  lessons  of  household  piety,  irhiol 
parental  love  had  so  earnestly  taught  litt 
She  thought  of  the  Gk>od  Shepherd,  who  git* 
His  life  for  the  sheep ;  and,  as  she  thcni^ 
her  fears  were  calmed,  and  she  heard  wit^ 
out  terror  the  plover's  wailing  ciy,  and  tk* 
deep  boom  of  the  bittern  sonndhig  in  i^ 
moss.  "  I  will  repeat  the  Lord's  Pnjer ;"  aal 
drawing  her  plaid  more  doselj  azimnd  liA 
she  whispered,  beneath  its  inefiTeotoal  ooirffi 
"  Our  Fathei*  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  l» 
Thy  name,  Thy  kingdom  oome.  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven."  Had  hiuntf 
aid  been  within  fifty  yards,  it  conld  hare  bett 
of  no  avail :  eye  could  not  see  her,  ear  oool' 
not  hear  her,  in  that  howling  florlmAaa.  W 
that  low  prayer  was  heard  in  the  centre  d 
eternity,  and  the  tmforgotten  one  wai  ^ 
in  the  snow  beneath  the  all-aeeing  cjfB  d 
God. 
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The  maiden,  having  prayed  to  her  Father  in 
lieayen,  then  thought  of  her  father  on  earth. 
Alas !  they  were  not  far  separated !  The  father 
i^as  lying  but  a  short  distance  from  his  child ; 
ie  too  had  sank  down  in  the  drifting  snow, 
ifter  haying,  in  less  than  an  hour,  exhausted 
Jl  the  strength  of  fear,  pity,  hope,  despair, 
nd  resignation,  that  could  rise  in  a  father's 
eart  blindly  seeking  to  rescue  his  only  child 
"om  death,  thinking  that  one  desperate  exer- 
on  might  enable  them  to  perish  in  each 
ther's  arms.  There  they  lay,  within  a  stone's 
irow  of  each  other,  while  a  huge  snow-drift 
"as  every  moment  piling  itself  up  into  a  more 
uormountablc  barrier  between  the  dying 
arent  and  his  dying  child. 
There  was  all  this  while  a  blazing  fire  in  the 
ottage,  a  white-spread  table,  and  beds  pre- 
■red  for  the  family  to  lie  down  in  peace.  Yet 
IB  she  who  sat  therein  more  to  be  pitied  than 
be  old  man  and  the  child  stretched  upon  the 
BOW.  "  I  will  not  go  to  seek  them — ^that  would 
«  tempting  Providence,  and  wilfully  putting 
■t  the  lamp  of  life.  No !  I  will  abide  here, 
id  pray  for  their  souls !"  Then,  as  she  knelt 
fcwn,  she  looked  at  the  useless  fire  burning 
way  so  cheerfully  when  all  she  loved  might 
*  dying  of  cold;  and,  unable  to  bear  the 
kmght,  she  shrieked  out  a  prayer,  as  if  she 
night  pierce  the  sky  up  to  the  very  throne  of 
3od,  and  send  with  it  her  own  miserable  scul 
0  plead  before  Him  for  the  deliverance  of  her 
ihild  and  husband.  She  then  fell  down  in 
>le88ed  forgetfulness  of  all  trouble,  in  the 
ttidat  of  the  solitary  cheerfulness  of  that  bright- 
'oming  hearth ;  and  the  Bible,  which  she  had 
•een  trying  to  read  in  the  pauses  of  her  agony, 
emained  clasped  in  her  hands. 
Haonah  Lee  had  been  a  servant  for  more 
iuui  six  months,  and  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
liat  she  was  not  beloved  in  her  master's  family, 
oon  after  she  had  left  the  house,  her  master's 
Ml,  a  youth  of  about  eighteen  years,  who  had 
een  among  the  hills  looking  after  the  sheep, 
une  home,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
6  had  lost  an  opportimity  of  accompanying 
Eaimah  part  of  the  way  to  her  father's  cottage. 
'ut  the  hour  of  eight  had  gone  by,  and  not 
^en  the  company  of  young  William  Grieve 
>uld  induce  the  kind-hearted  daughter  to 
elay  setting  out  on  her  journey  a  few  minutes 
syond  the  time  promised  to  her  parents. 
"I  do  not  like  the  night,"  said  William; 
there  will  be  a  fresh  fall  of  snow  soon,  or  the 
itch  of  Glen-Scrae  is  a  liar,  for  a  snow-cloud 
hanging  o'er  the  Birch-tree-linn,  and  it  may 


be  down  to  the  Black-moss  as  soon  as  Hannah 
Lee." 

So  he  called  his  two  sheep-dogs  that  had 
taken  their  place  under  the  long  table  before 
the  window,  and  set  out — ^half  in  joy,  half  in 
fear — to  overtake  Hannah,  and  see  her  safely 
across  the  Black -moss. 

The  snow  began  to  drift  so  fast,  that  before 
he  had  reached  the  head  of  the  glen  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  little  bit  of  the  wooden 
rail  of  the  bridge  across  the  Sanch-bum. 
William  Grieve  was  the  most  active  shepherd 
in  a  largo  pastoral  parish ;  he  had  often  passed 
the  night  among  the  wintry  hills  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  sheep,  and  all  the  snow  that  ever  fell 
from  heaven  would  not  have  made  him  torn 
back  when  Hannah  Lee  was  before  him,  and, 
as  his  terrified  heart  told  him,  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  lost.  As  he  advanced,  he  felt 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  walk  of  love  or  friend- 
ship, for  which  he  had  been  glad  of  an  excuse. 
Death  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  his  young 
soul,  now  beginning  to  feel  all  the  passions  of 
youth,  was  filled  with  frenzy.  He  had  seen 
Hannah  every  day — at  the  fireside — at  work — 
in  the  kirk — on  holidays — at  prayers — ^bringing 
supper  to  his  aged  parents — smilhig  and  singing 
about  the  house^from  morning  till  night.  She 
had  often  brought  his  own  meal  to  him  among 
the  hills ;  and  he  now  found  that,  though  he 
had  never  talked  to  her  about  love,  except 
smilingly  and  playfully,  that  he  loved  her 
beyond  father  or  mother. 

"  I  will  save  thee,  Hannah,"  he  cried,  with  a 
loud  sob,  "  or  lie  down  beside  thee  in  the  snow, 
and  we  will  die  together  in  our  youth." 

A  wild  whistling  wind  went  by  him,  and  the 
snow-flakes  whirled  so  fiercely  round  his  head 
that  he  staggered  on  for  awhile  in  utter 
blindness.  He  knew  the  path  that  Hannah 
must  have  taken,  and  went  forwards  shouting 
aloud,  and  stopping  every  twenty  yards  to 
listen  for  a  voice.  He  sent  his  well-trained 
dogs  over  the  snow  in  all  directions — ^repeating 
to  them  her  name,  "Hannah  Lee,"  that  the 
dumb  animals  might,  in  their  sagacity,  know 
for  whom  they  were  searching ;  and,  as  they 
looked  up  in  his  face,  and  set  off  to  scour  the 
moor,  he  almost  believed  that  they  knew  his 
meaning  (and  it  is  probable  they  did),  and 
were  eager  to  find  in  her  bewilderment  the  kind 
maiden  by  whose  hand  they  had  so  often  been 
fed.  Often  went  they  off  into  the  darkness, 
and  as  often  returned,  but  their  looks  showed 
that  every  quest  had  been  in  vain.  Meanwhile 
the  snow  was  of  a  fearfid  depth,  and  falling 
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without  intermission  or  diminution.  Had  the 
young  shepherd  been  thus  alone,  walking  across 
the  moor  on  his  ordinary  business,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  might  have  been  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety;  nay,  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
strength  and  agility,  he  might  have  sunk  down 
beneath  the  inclemency  of  the  night,  and 
perished.  But  now  the  passion  of  his  soul 
carried  him  with  supernatural  strength  along, 
and  ertrioated  him  from  wreath  and  pitfall. 
Still  there  was  no  trace  of  poor  Hannah  Lee ; 
and  one  of  his  dogs  at  last  came  close  to  his 
feet,  worn  out  entirely,  and  afraid  to  leayo  its 
master,  while  the  other  was  mute,  and,  as  the 
shepherd  thought,  probably  unable  to  force  its 
way  out  of  some  hollow,  or  through  some 
floundering  drifb. 

Then  he  seemed  to  know  that  Hannah  Lee 
was  dead,  and  dashed  himself  down  in  the 
snow  in  a  fit  of  passion.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  youth  had  ever  been  sorely  tried :  all 
his  hidden  and  unconscious  love  for  the  fair 
lost  girl  had  flowed  up  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  and  at  once  the  sole  object  which  had 
blessed  his  life  and  made  him  the  happiest  of 
the  happy  was  taken  away  and  cruelly  de- 
stroyed ;  so  that,  sullen,  wrathful,  baffled,  and 
despairing,  there  he  lay,  in  too  great  agony  to 
think  of  prayer. 

"  God,**  he  then  thought,  "  has  forsaken  me, 
and  why  should  He  think  on  me,  when  He 
suffers  one  so  good  and  beautiful  as  Ha.TiTiAli  to 
be  frozen  to  death  P** 

Gfod  thought  both  of  him  and  Hannah ;  and 
through  His  infinite  mercy  forgave  the  sinner 
in  his  wild  turbulence  of  passion.  William 
Grieve  had  never  gone  to  bed  without  joining 
in  prayer,  and  he  revered  the  Sabbath-day 
and  kept  it  holy.  The  human  heart  is  well- 
known  by  Him  who  so  fearfully  framed  it ;  and 
He  is  not  slow  to  pardon  the  love  which  one 
human  being  bears  to  another  in  his  frailty, 
even  though  that  love  forget  or  arraign  His  own 
unsleeping  providence.  His  voice  has  told  us 
to  love  one  another ;  and  William  loved  Hannah 
in  simplicity,  innocence,  and  truth.  That  she 
should  peiish  was  a  thought  so  dreadful,  that, 
in  its  agony,  Qod  seemed  a  ruthless  being: 
**  Blow — blow — ^blow — and  drift  us  up  for  ever ; 
we  cannot  be  far  asunder.  O  Hannah,  Hannah, 
think  ye  not  that  the  fearful  Grod  has  forsaken 
usP" 

As  the  boy  groaned  these  words  passionately 
through  his  quivering  Ups,  there  was  a  sudden 
lowness  in  the  air,  and  he  heard  the  barking  of 
his  absent  dog,  while  the  one  at  his  feet  hurried 


off  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  soonlondlj 
joined  the  cry.  It  was  not  a  bark  of  surprise, 
or  anger,  or  fear,  but  of  recognition  and  lore. 
William  sprang  up  fr^m  his  bed  in  the  snow, 
and  with  his  heart  knocking  at  his  bosom  erei 
to  sickness,  he  rushed  headlong  through  tin 
drifts  with  a  giant's  strength,  and  fell  down, 
half  dead  with  joy  and  terror,  beside  the  boc^ 
of  Hannah  Lee. 

But  he  soon  recovered  from  that  fit,  andlifi' 
ing  the  cold  corpse  in  his  arms,  he  kiasedhflr 
lips,  and  her  cheeks,  and  her  forehead,  and  ber 
closed  eyes,  till,  as  he  kept  gazing  on  her  £Me 
in  utter  despair,  her  head  fell  back  on  hii 
shoulder,  and  a  long  deep  sigh  came  from  her 
inmost  bosom. 

"She  is  yet  alive, thank  God!"  and  as  that 
expression  left  his  lips  for  the  first  time  that 
night,  he  felt  a  pang  of  remorse.  "  I  said,  0 
Gk>d,  that  Thou  hadst  forsaken  us;  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  saved ;  but  let  not  this  nuudea 
perish,  for  the  sake  of  her  parents  who  haTeu) 
other  child.** 

The  distracted  youth  prayed  to  God  ^tihd 
same  earnestness  as  if  he  had  been  beBMch- 
ing  a  fellow-creature  in  whose  hand  vaa  tibft 
power  of  life  and  death.  The  presence  of  til 
Great  Being  was  felt  by  him  in  the  dark  ail 
howling  wild,  and  strength  was  imparted  to  hii 
as  to  a  deliverer.  He  bore  along  the  fair  chOI 
in  his  arms,  even  as  if  she  had  been  a  lamh 
The  snow-drift  blew  not — the  wind  fell  dead- 
a  sort  of  glimmer,  like  that  of  an  upbreakii^ 
and  departing  storm,  gathered  about  him— hii 
dogs  barked,  and  jumped,  and  burrowed  jof* 
fully  in  the  snow — and  the  youth,  strong  ia 
sudden  hope,  exclaimed, 

"  With  the  blessing  of  God,  who  has  nc* 
deserted  us  in  our  sore  distress,  will  I  cany: 
thee,  Hannah,  in  my  arms,  and  lay  thee  dom 
alive  in  the  house  of  thy  father." 

At  this  moment  there  were  no  stars  in  hearei^ 
but  she  opened  her  dim  blue  eyes  upon  him  ia 
whose  bosom  she  was  unconsciously  lying,  and 
said,  as  in  a  dream, 

"  Send  the  riband  that  ties  up  my  hair  aa  a 
keepsake  to  William  Grieve." 

"  She  thinks  that  she  is  on  her  deathbed,  aad 
forgets  not  the  son  of  her  master.  It  is  the 
voice  of  God  that  tells  me  she  will  not  n<rt 
die,  and  that,  under  His  grace,  I  shall  he  her 
deliverer." 

The  short-lived  rage  of  the  storm  waa  sooa 
over,  and  William  could  attend  to  the  heloted 
being  on  his  bosom.  The  warmth  of  hia  hetft 
seemed  to  infuse  life  into  hers ;  and  as  he  gendj 
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d  her  feet  on  the  snow  till  he  muffled  her 
his  plaid,  as  well  as  in  her  own,  she  made 
fort  to  stand,  and,  with  extreme  perplexity 
bewilderment-,  faintly  inquired  where  she 
and  what  fearful  misfortune  had  befallen 
.  She  was,  however,  too  weak  to  walk ;  and 
er  young  master  carried  her  along,  she 
nured, 

^  William !  what  if  my  father  be  in  the 
P  for  if  you,  who  need  care  so  little  about 
lavc  come  hither,  as  I  suppose,  to  save  my 
you  may  be  sure  that  my  father  sat  not 
n  doors  during  the  storm." 
she  spoke,  it  was  calm  below,  but  the  wind 
atill  alive  in  the  upper  air,  and  cloud,  rack, 
and  sleet,  were  all  driving  about  in  the  sky. 
ihone  for  a  moment  the  pallid  and  ghostly 
L,  through  a  rent  in  the  gloom,  and  by 
uncertain  light  came  staggering  forward 
igure  of  a  man. 

father  !  father !  "  cried  Hannah — and  his 
hairs  were  already  on  her  dieek.  Thebark- 
•f  the  dogs,  and  tbe  shouting  of  the  young 
lerd,  had  struck  his  ear,  as  the  sleep  of 
I  was  stealing  over  him,  and  with  the  last 
<  of  benumbed  nature  he  had  roused  him- 
rom  that  fatal  torpor,  and  pressed  through 
mow-wreath  that  had  separated  him  from 
lild.  As  yet  they  knew  not  of  the  danger 
had  endured;  but  each  judged,  of  the 
's  sufferings  from  their  own ;  and  father 
laughter  regarded  one  another  as  creatures 
led,  and  hardly  yet  rescued,  from  death. 
it  a  few  minutes  ago.  and  the  three  human 
fs  who  loved  each  other  so  well,  and  now 
d  not  to  cross  the  moor  in  safety,  were,  as 
thought,  on  their  deathbeds.  Deliverance 
shone  upon  them  all  like  a  gentle  fire, 
lling  that  pleasant  but  deadly  drowsiness  ; 
he  old  man  was  soon  able  to  assist  William 
re  in  leading  Hannah  along  through  the 
.  Her  colour  and  her  warmth  returned, 
her  lover — for  so  might  he  well  now  be 
i — felt  her  heart  gently  beating  against  his 

Filled  as  that  heart  was  with  gratitude 
rod,  joy  in  her  deliverance,  love  to  her 
jr,  and  pure  affection  to  her  master's  son, 
r  before  had  the  rescued  maiden  known 

happiness,  and  never  more  was  she  to 
jt  it.  The  night  was  now  almost  calm, 
fast  returning  to  its  former  beauty,  when 
party  saw  the  first  twinkle  of  the  fire 
igh  the  low  window  of  the  Cottage  of  the 
r.  They  soon  were  at  the  garden  gate; 
to  relieve  the  heart  of  the  wife  and  mother 
in,    they    talked    loudly   and    cheerfully, 


naming  each  other  familiarly,  and  laughing 
between,  like  persona  who  had  known  neither 
danger  nor  distress. 

No  voice  answered  from  within — no  f<)ot8tep 
came  to  the  door,  which  stood  open  as  when  the 
fa^er  had  left  it  in  his  fear ;  and  now  he  thought 
with  affright  that  his  wife,  feeble  a«  she  was, 
had  been  unable  to  support  the  loneliness,  and 
had  followed  him  out  into  the  night,  nevor  io 
be  brought  home  alive.  As  they  bore  Hannah 
into  the  house,  this  fear  gave  way  to  worse,  for 
there  upon  the  hard  clay  floor  lay  the  mother 
upon  her  face,  as  if  murdered  by  some  savage 
blow.  She  was  in  the  same  deadly  swoon  into 
which  she  had  fallen  on  her  husband's  departure 
tiiree  hours  before.  The  old  man  raised  her  up, 
and  her  pulse  was  still — so  was  her  heart— her 
face  pale  and  sunken — and  her  body  as  cold  as 
ice. 

"  I  have  recovered  a  daughter,'*  said  the  old 
man,  "  but  I  have  lost  a  wife ;"  and  he  carried 
her,  with  a  groan,  to  the  bed,  on  which  he 
laid  her  lifeless  body.  The  sight  was  too  much 
for  Hannah,  worn  out  as  she  was,  and  who  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  support  herself  in  the  de- 
lightful expectation  of  gladdening  her  mother's 
heart  by  her  safe  arrival.  She,  too,  now  swooned 
away ;  and  as  she  was  placed  on  the  bed  beside 
her  mother,  it  seemed  indeed  that  death,  dis- 
appointed of  his  prey  on  the  wild  moor,  had 
seized  it  in  the  cottage,  and  by  the  fireside. 
The  husband  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and 
held  his  wife's  icy  hand  in  his,  while  William 
Grieve,  appalled  and  awe- stricken,  hung  over 
his  Hannah,  and  inwardly  implored  God  that 
the  night's  wild  adventure  might  not  have  so 
ghastly  an  end.  But  Hannah's  young  heart 
soon  began  once  more  to  beat ;  and,  soon  as  she 
came  to  her  recollection,  she  rose  up  with  a 
face  whiter  than  ashes,  and  free  from  all  smiles, 
as  if  none  had  ever  played  there,  and  joined 
her  father  and  young  master  in  their  efforts  to 
restore  her  mother  to  life. 

It  was  the  mercy  of  God  that  had  struck  her 
down  to  the  earth,  insensible  to  the  shrieking 
winds,  and  the  fears  that  would  otherwise  have 
killed  her.  Three  hours  of  that  wild  storm  had 
passed  over  her  head,  and  she  heard  nothing 
more  than  if  she  had  been  asleep  in  a  breathless 
night  of  the  summer  dew.  Not  even  a  dream 
had  touched  her  brain,  and  when  she  opened 
her  eyes,  which  as  she  thought  had  been  but  a 
moment  shut,  she  had  scarcely  time  to  recall  to 
her  recollection  the  image  of  her  husband  rush- 
ing out  into  the  storm,  and  of  a  daughter  therein 
lost,  till  she  beheld  that  very  husband  kneeling 
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tenderly  by  her  bedside,  and  that  very  daughter 
smoothing  the  pillow  on  which  her  aching 
temples  reclined.  But  she  knew  from  the  white 
steadfast  countenances  before  her  thatthere  had 
been  tribulation  and  deliverance,  and  she  looked 
on  the  bdoved  beings  ministering  by  her  bed 
as  more  fearfully  dear  to  her  from  the  unima- 
gined  danger  from  which  she  felt  assured  they 
had  been  rescued  by  the  arm  of  the  Almighty. 

There  is  little  need  to  speak  of  returning  re- 
collection and  returning  strength.  They  had 
all  now  x)ower  to  weep,  and  power  to  pray. 
The  Bible  had  been  lying  in  its  place  ready  for 
worship,  and  the  father  read  aloud  that  chapter 
in  which  is  narrated  our  Saviour's  act  of 
miraculous  power  by  which  He  saved  Peter 
from  the  sea.  Soon  as  the  solemn  thoughts 
awakened  by  that  act  of  mercy — so  similar  to 
that  which  had  rescued  themselves  from  death — 
had  subsided,  and  they  had  all  risen  up  from 
prayer,  they  gathered  themselves  in  gratitude 
round  the  little  table  which  had  stood  so  many 
hours  spread;  and  exhausted  nature  was 
strengthened  and  restored  by  a  frugal  and 
simple  meal,  partaken  of  in  silent  thankfulness. 
The  whole  story  of  the  night  was  then  calmly 
recited ;  and  when  the  mother  heard  how  the 
stripling  had  followed  her  sweet  Hannah  into 
the  storm,  and  borne  her  in  his  arms  through 
a  hundred  drifted  heaps  —  and  then  looked 
upon  her  in  her  pride — so  young,  so  loving, 
and  so  beautiful  —  she  knew  that,  were  the 
child  indeed  to  become  an  orphan,  there  was 
one  who,  if  there  was  either  trust  in  nature  or 
truth  in  religion,  would  guard  and  cherish  hci* 
all  the  days  of  her  life. 

It  was  not  nine  o'clock  when  the  storm  came 
down  from  Glen-Scrae  upon  the  Black-moss, 
and  now  in  a  pause  of  silence  the  clock  struck 
twelve.  Within  these  three  hours,  William  and 
Hannah  had  led  a  life  of  trouble  and  of  joy 


that  had  enlarged  and  kindled  their  he^ 
within  them ;  and  they  felt  that  hencefor 
they  were  to  live  for  each  other's  sakes.  B 
love  was  the  proud  and  exulting  love  of  a  dfH 
verer ;  and  he  now  thought  of  his  own  Hanmfc 
Lee,  evermore  moving  about  in  his  fathet'i 
house,  not  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  daughter ;  and 
when  some  few  happy  years  had  gone  bj,  bis 
own  most  beautiful  and  most  loving  wife.  The 
maiden  still  called  him  her  young  master,  bnt 
was  not  ashamed  of  the  affection  which  she 
now  knew  that  she  had  long  felt  for  the  fearless 
youth  on  whose  bosom  she  had  thought  herself 
dying  in  that  cold  and  miserable  moor.  Her 
heart  leapt  within  her  when  she  heard  her 
parents  bless  him  by  his  name ;  and  when  he 
took  her  hand  into  his  before  them,  and  aid 
that  Hannah  Lee  should  erelong  be  his  wedded 
wife,  she  wept  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  in  a  fit  of  strange  and  insapportiUe 
happiness. 

lie  young  shepherd  rose  to  bid  them  Aw- 
well. 

"  My  father  will  think  I  am  lost,"  aid  he, 
with  a  grave  smile;  "  and  my  Hannah's  mote 
knows  what  it  is  to  fear  for  a  child." 

So  nothing  was  said  to  detain  him,  and  tti 
family  went  with  him  to  the  door.    The  sBi 
smiled  as  serenely  as  if  a  storm  had  nefff 
swept  before  the  stars ;  the  moon  was  nokiil 
from  her  meridian,  but  in  cloudless  splendoSij 
and  the  hollow  of  the  hills  was  hushed  aa  tUtj 
of  heaven.    Danger  there  was  none  orer^ 
placid   night-scene.      The  happy  youth  sootj 
crossed  the  Black-moss,  now  p^ecUy  still; 
perhaps,  just  as  he  was  passing,  with  a  shi 
of  gratitude,  the  very  spot  where  his 
Hannah  Lee  had  so  nearly  perished,  she 
lying  down  to  sleep  in  security,  or  dreamiog< 
one  now  dearer  to  her  than  all  on  earth ' 
her  parents. 


A   MODEL   LIFE. 


My  morning  haunts  are  where  they  should 
be — at  home ;  not  sleeping,  or  concocting  the 
surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and 
stirring :  in  winter  often  ere  the  soimd  of  any 
bell  awakes  men  to  labour,  or  to  devotion ;  in 
summer,  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses, 
or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or 
cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the  attention  be 
weary,  or  memory  have  its  full  fraught :  then, 


with  useful  and  'generous  labours  preservinl 
the  body's  health  and  hardiness,  to  render 
lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpiah  obedience  i0 
the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  i^ 
country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  fi* 
hearts  in  sound  bodies,  to  stand  and  oof* 
their  stations,  rather  than  see  the  nun  of  ctf 
protestation,  and  the  enforcement  of  a  danii 
life.  HILT05. 


CAKON    FOE    GHBISTMAS. 
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Man,  in  God's  own  Image  made, 

Man,  by  Satan's  wiles  betray'd, 

Man,  on  whom  corruption  prey'd. 

Shut  out  from  liupc  of  life  and  of  salvation. 

To-day  Cubist  maketh  him  a  new  creation. 

For  flc  hatli  triumph*d  gloriously ! 


For  the  Maker,  when  His  foe 

"Wrought  the  creature  death  and  woe, 

Bow'd  the  Heav'ns,  and  came  below. 

And,  in  the  Virgin's  womb  His  dwelling  making, 

Became  True  Man,  man's  very  nature  takiug ; 

For  He  hath  triumph'd  gloriously  I 


He,  the  Wisdom,  Word,  and  &Iight, 

God,  and  Son«  and  Light  of  Light, 

Undiscover'd  by  tho  sight 
Of  earthly  monarch,  or  infernal  spirit, 
Incarnate  was,  that  we  might  Heav'n  inherit: 
For  He  hath  trinmph'd  gloriously ! 

Vrom  "  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church"   (London :  J.  T.  JTaycsJ, 
Translated  by  Bcv,  J  M,  Ifoalc,  DJ).    By  permission  of  the  Publisher^ 
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WITHOUT    A   rEIEUD   lU   THE    ¥OELD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  *'  WORTH  HER  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD." 


Chapter  XXVIII. 


DOWNHILL. 


"  I  am  untamed,  a  spirit  free  and  fleet 
That  cannot  brook  the  studious  yolt^,  nor  Bd 
Like  some  dull  grazing  oz  without  a  soul." 

M.  F.  Tuppfia. 

Many  a  man  more  decided,  more  conflistent 
than  Redfem,  would  acarcely  have  known  what 
to  do  next.  The  sudden  loss  of  Margaret — for 
sudden  it  was  to  him— brought  back  the  old 
feeling  that  he  was  "  without  a  friend  in  the 
world." 

Notwithstanding  their  recent  acquisition  of 
wealth,  the  simple  tastes  of  his  wife,  and  the 
sinking  condition  of  her  health,  had  served  to 
binder  their  adding  to  the  acquaintances  of 
their  less  prosperous  days.  The  wretched  ter- 
mination of  the  connexion  with  Castleair  con- 
cluded that  friendship,  and  also  of  necessity 
placed  Bedf em  on  distant  terms  with  the  family 
of  his  late  uncle.  Then  he  had  been  separated 
from  his  own  sisters  so  long,  and  writing 
letters  to  Oanada  had  been  so  distasteful  to 
him,  that  they  scarcely  seemed  now  to  be 
sisters  at  all.  They  bad  been  remembered  in 
the  will  of  the  wealthy  manufacturer,  and  he 
had  written  his  first,  and  (as  it  seemed  to  bim) 
bis  last  letter  to  them,  announcing  the  fact. 

Only  two  courses  appeared  open  to  him.  On 
the  one  band,  there  were  bis  deceased  wife's 
relations  and  friends,  with  whom,  or  near 
whom,  he  might  cast  his  lot ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  there  was  the  "  wide,  wide  world,"  witb 
the  sights  and  pleasures  of  which  be  bad 
hitherto  been  almost  unacquainted.  His  in- 
clination decided  upon  the  latter :  at  least  be 
would  wander  for  a  time. 

"There  is  nothing  here  to  detain  me,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  These  Derbyshire  hills  were 
all  very  weU  once;  but  now  they  have  lost 
their  charm.  Those  I  shall  leave  gave  me  no 
help  or  assistance  when  I  needed  it.  I  dare  say, 
now  that  it  is  not  necessary,  they  would  be 
ready,  if  I  consulted  them,  witb  their  advice 
as  to  the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  the  few 
thousands  my  uncle  left  me.  Perhaps  tbey 
might  suggest  the  best  thing — ^but  not  yet- 
not  just  yet.  A  nice  farm  of  my  own  will  do 
very  well  by-and-by ;  but  in  my  present  frame 
of  mind  it  would  be  ajiything  but  agreeable." 


His  mind  made  up,  the  advice  whic 
wife'd  relatives,  after  waiting  a  few  days, 
upon  bim,  only  served  to  basten  bis  steps 
within  a  niontb  be  lett  England.  The  I 
bis  money  be  deposited  witb  his  baiiken. 
would  decide  bow  to  employ  it  wliea  I 
turned."  But  he  took  care  to  supply  k 
witb  a  well-filled  purse  for  bis  journey  a 
expenses. 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  our  emanci 
friend  behaved  like — ^wbat  shall  we  saj 
sensible  madman.  To  become  suddenly  r 
no  slight  test  of  the  stability  of  those  ^ 
principles  and  habits  have  been  estabH 
Ai  for  Redfem — a  ship  without  a  rudder, 
there  was  no  Margaret  by  bis  side— lie 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  winds  of  tii 
tion,  and  rapidly  nearing  tbe  vortex  of  nn 

"  Idleness  will  clothe  a  man  witb  ragii" 
tbe  wasteful  extravagance  of  our  travdlei 
not  long  in  emptying  bis  well-filled  pone, 
present,  however,  be  bad  the  power  to  fil 
purse  again  by  applying  to  bis  bankers, 
man.  Brook,  and  Co.,  of  Lombard  Street 
funds  replenished,  be  journeyed  jon  fron 
European  capital  to  another,  till  at  lengtl 
fresh  supply  again  almost  exhausted,  be  I 
to  think  of  returning  to  England.  On  hi 
back,  be  tarried  a  few  days  in  Paris,  and 
bis  indiscretion  and  impetuosity  led  to 
ultimately  proved  a  very  serious  step. 

His  idle  life  bad  made  bim  feel  that 

"  Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest — 
A  mind  quite  absent  is  a  mind  distressed. 

He  was  really  wisbing  for  some  light  on 
ment.  Tbe  wish  seemed  to  be  fbllowe 
a  tempting  opportunity.  He  beard  from 
acquaintance  of  an  hour"  that  a  jem 
house  in  Paris  were  prepared  to  adn 
partner  who  would  transact  business  in ! 
land.  Lured  by  a  prospect  which  oertsin 
present  existed  almost  wholly  and  only  ii 
imagination,  be  concluded  tbat  this  « 
prove  the  very  opening,  not  only  for  light 
ployment,  but  for  the  profitable  inveetmes 
his  money.  He  sought  an  immediate  inter 
with  tbe  head  of  the  firm,  a  Mr.  GvaJhn 
and  it  was  arranged  tbat  Redfem  should  d 
the  profits  on  condition  that  be  bore  the 
of  the  credit  given  to  English  purchasen. 
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He  Ctossed  tho  Channel,  began  his  travelling 
canvass,  and  for  a  fe^  months  all  seemed  to  go 
well.  He  obtained  some  large  orders,  and 
wrote  in  high  spirits  to  the  Paris  firm.  Mr. 
Gxiillaume,  who  was  really  an  honest  man,  had 
warned  him  not  to  give  credit  too  readily — 
tdling  him  that  he  mnst  remember  the  risk 
was  wholly  his  own.  But  the  Warning  fell  on 
heedless  ears:  in  dealing  with  customers,  self- 
oonfidence  was  the  only  guide  he  allowed  to 
influence  him,  and,  to  his  utter  dismay,  when 
the  bills  which  he  took  from  them  fell  due, 
many  of  them  were  returned.  The  responsibiUty 
he  had  so  foolishly  undertaken  involved  in  the 
end  a  loss  which  Went  far  to  disperse  to  the 
winds  the  money  which  had  been  deposited 
with  Messrs.  Pittman,  Brook,  and  Co. ! 

We  need  not  trace  every  step  of  the  down- 
hill path  which  Bedfem  trod.  Passing  over  a 
considerable  interval^  we  find  him  again  in 
London,  his  last  cheque  drawn,  his  purse 
almost  empty,  and  his  clothes  threadbare.  His 
relatives  were  in  effect  dead  to  him,  and  he  to 
them ;  for  all  correspondence  had  long  ceased 
between  them.  The  dark  shadows  of  the  past, 
and  the  blank,  hopeless,  threatening  future, 
weighed  down  his  spirit  to  the  dust,  and  in 
very  bitterness  he  might  have  described  him- 
self truly  as  a  disconsolate  wanderer,  **  without 
a  fiiend  in  the  world." 


Chapter   XXIX. 

ftjbwace-wobk. 

**  The  silver  seven  times  tried  is  pure 
From  all  adulteration." 

LUTUEB. 

(hr  a  low  bedstead  in  the  infirmary  of  a  London 
workhouse,  a  man  past  middle  age  lay  un- 
easily turning  from  side  to  side.  The  bed  was 
wretchedly  hard,  and  incipient  sores  added 
greatly  to  his  discomfort.  The  room  was  long, 
narrow,  and  badly  ventilated. 

Poor  indeed  was  the  poor-houae  accommoda- 
tion and  provision  less  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Happily  there  is  a  great  contrast  in  a  sick  ward 
in  the  union-house  of  to-day ;  though  even  now 
there  is  room  for  improvement,  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  the  aged,  if  the  letters  which 
find  their  way  into  our  newspapers  are  worthy 
of  credit. 

Will  the  reader  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
this  homeless,  suffering  tenant  of  a  workhouse 
was  Thomas  Redf ern  ?  It  was  even  so.  Cir- 
cumstances, which  once  he  might  have  con- 


trolled, had  at  last  brought  him  to  this  hu- 
miliation. The  iron  hand  of  sickness  had  been 
laid  upon  him.  Pride,  and  a  doubt  which  he 
might  well  entertain  of  the  result  of  such  an 
application  if  made,  would  not  let  him  seek 
assistance  from  his  long-forgotten  relatives, 
and  there  was  no  other  refuge  but  the  parish 
poor-house. 

B.edfei*n  had  never  anticipated  such  an  issue 
as  this.  He  was  altogether  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  it  had  been  brought  about ;  how  he, 
the  son  of  parents  who  had  provided  so  many 
comforts  for  him,  the  husband  of  a  wife  who 
had  been  so  entirely  devoted  to  him,  the 
nephew  of  an  uncle  who  had  left  him  a  com- 
paratively rich  inheritance,  had  been  reduced 
to  this  extremity.  He  still  failed  to  connect 
the  result  with  its  true  cause,  to  trace  back  to 
his  own  selfishness  and  folly  the  privations 
to  which  he  was  now  subjected. 

His  workhouse  experience  proved  even  more 
trying  than  in  ordinary  cases.  His  spirit  re- 
belled against  what  was  really  a  self-inflicted 
penalty,  as  if  it  had  been  a  grievous  wrong. 
Having  recovered  in  some  measure  his  strength, 
the  master  of  the  house,  provoked  by  his  in- 
dependent bearing,  dealt  with  him  severely. 
There  was  no  disposition  in  Bedfem  to  con- 
ciliate, but,  under  what  he  felt  to  be  unmerited 
provocation,  he  became  indignant,  and  then 
sullen.  Hard  work,  hard  fare,  and  hard  treat- 
ment, again  told  on  his  health ;  but  to  make 
matters  worse,  his  spirit  seemed  to  acquire  fresh 
strength  to  oppose,  and  so  irritate  his  tor- 
mentor. 

Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax.  One  day 
physical  weakness  obliged  Bedfem  to  cease 
from  the  labour  of  stone-breaking,  to  which  he 
had  several  times  been  subjected.  He  was  re- 
ported to  the  master.  The  interview  which 
followed  ended  in  what  the  master  called  "  re- 
bellion." An  order  was  given  to  place  him  for 
the  night  in  the  dark  coll. 

Redfern's  spirit  chafed  under  the  wrong 
inflicted — for  wrong  it  was.  He  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  bitterly  lamenting 
the  hardness  of  his  lot — the  cruelty  of  his  treat- 
ment. But  as  the  morning  dawned  other  and 
better  thoughts  occurred  to  him.  **  The  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked"  were  indeed  "cruel," 
but  what  of  God?  He  remembered  that  he 
had  in  bygone  days  read  of  one  who,  in  a 
season  of  distress,  had  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  fall 
now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for  His  mercies 
are  great ;  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of 
man."    And  the  earnest  of  a  new  purpose  for 
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the  futnre  seemed  to  shed  at  least  a  raj  of 
li^iit  1^011  his  path. 

Oar  starj  haatPiifl  to  its  cloee.  The  famace 
^adpUne  had  been  indeed  serere,  bat  in  what 
was  trnly  the  hoar  of  his  "'extrexitt,"  €rod*8 
•*  OFPOKTCiriTT "  to  hdp  him  had  arriTed. 
"Want"  was  prompting  him,  as  it  did  the 
prodigal  in  the  far-off  land,  U> ''  arise  and  go  to 
his  Father/^ 

Under   these    salatary   oonrietians  he  left 
the  workhooae.    He  scaroelj  knew  whither  to 
direct  his  steps,  bat  a  higher  wisdom  directed 
them.      The  thoaght  crtDiased  his  mind  that 
possiblj  he  mi^t  obtain  some  help  from  one  i 
who  had  before  befriended  him,  the  oianager 
of  the  railway  goods'  department,  Mr.  Collins. 
Bepreasing  the  feelings  of  shame  which  had  ' 
hitherto  hindered  the  application,  he  made  his  i 
waj  to  the  office,  and  obtained  an  interriew. 
Mr.  GoUins  recetred  him  with  kindness;   the 
pitjing  heart  was  mored  with  compassion,  and 
withoat  delaj  he  prcHnised  to  make  inqairies 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  suitable  employment 
for  him. 

Bat  Bedfem's  working  dajs  were  gone  hj. 
His  constitation  was  thoroaghlj  nndermined, 
and afew  weeks  fonnd  him  again  on  a  sick  bed. 
Happilj  for  him,  he  had  now  in  Mr.  Collins  **  a 
friend  in  need."  Throagh  his  benerdent  con- 
sideration, it  was  arranged  that  he  shoald  be 
naraed  ander  the  hamble  roof  of  a  poor  bat 
pioas  ooaple ;  and  letters  baring  been  written 
to  his  relatires  at  Braddngton,  thej  also  came 
forward  to  assist  in  ministering  to  his  temporal 
wants.  Bat  the  chief  amelioration  of  his 
closing  dajs  arose  from  higher  ministrations, 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  old  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janson.  Having  heard  of  his 
illness,  their  interest  in  him  at  once  prompted 
them  to  risit  him  in  his  affliction.  Thej  were 
often  by  his  bedside,  and  the  lessons  of  Chris- 
tian  troth  formeriy  heard  from  their  lips  with- 
oat profit,  now  foand  an  earnest  and  a  prayerf  al 
bearer, 

THE 


Bedfem  made  great  diaeoreries  in  rerisv- 
ingand  pondering  the  past  dianufetiei  frni 
which  oar  readers  may  gaiher  the  praetinl 
admonition  which  oor  tale  has  been  drijtifil 
to  enforce. 

He  diacoTenad  that  throng  Efe  he  hadisi 
kit  ovu  twemif.  He  diac»rered  thai,  mitia^ 
from  selfish  motiTes  only,  he  had  really  midflr- 
mined  for  himar4f  the  one  fovmdatioa  on  i^idi 
alone  trme  /rteacUip  can  rest.  He  diaoofered 
that,  neglecting  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  t^- 
denying  lore,  he  had  natarallj  fuled  to  r<e^ 
the  harvest  of  respoosiTe  sfEdction. 

All  ahmg  he  had  £uicied  that  he  was  stady- 
ing  his  own  interest ;  he  now  saw  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  own  happiness  by  his  own  f<^y. 

Nor  was  this  alL  His  o(MiTictions  of  foOy 
led  on  to  convictions  of  responsibtlity.  He 
began  to  see  that  his  selfish  living  had  beet 
^odleu  Hving.  In  selfish  indolgenee  he  liad 
'^  wasted  his  Lo8j>'s  money.*'  And  what  he kad 
uoi  done,  as  well  as  what  he  kad  donap  h^edto 
increase  his  sense  of  goilt.  Lost  oppoitaitiei 
which,  had  he  seized  them,  might  have  aide 
life  a  blessed  reality  to  himself  and  otkera,BOw 
presented  theoia^es  as  ^'sins  of  oauaBOi' 
against  the  Bestowia-  of  all  talents,  who  ki 
bidden  His  sorants  '^oocapy  tSi  He  eami* 
From  the  chamber  of  ajfikness  he  looked  fo^ 
ward  to  the  day  of  final  aoeovnt,  and  his  i|Mnt 
shrank  ander  the  consdoosneas  that  he  kad 
indeed  been  an  "  anprofitable  serrant.'' 

These  exerdses  of  true  contrition  prepared 
the  way  for  the  ministry  of  that  goodiMB 
which  tells  as  ^  Herein  is  love :  not  that  m 
loved  God,  bat  that  He  loved  as,  and  sent  Hii 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  oar  sins.** 

There  was  ^  light  at  evening-time."  Not 
altogether  '^  withoat  a  friend,"  even  in  tke 
bonds  of  earthly  affection,  fcnr  tme  Christiaa 
philanthropy  ministered  to  him  till  the  cad, 
Bedfem  also  obtained  the  knoidedge  of  that 
DimrB  F&iSKi>  who  "  sticketh  doeer  than  a 
brother." 

EITD. 
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XII.— THE  HOME  AT  EMMAUS. 

'*  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  He  sat  at  meat  with  them/* — Luke  xxiv.  30. 

'<  The  breaking  of  bread,"  in  this  instance,  last  chapter;  but  partook,  and  perhaps  inteii- 
was  not,  aa  I  think,  so  directly  sacramental  tionally,  of  a  sacramental  aspect,  to  enable 
as  the  special  encharistic  ordinance  in  the  i  these  two  disdplee  (not  apostiee)  to  recogniie 
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the  personal  presence  of  their  Lord,  not  after 
the  manner  of  Bomish  transubstantiation— 
which  is  Christ  made  bread,  or  bread  made 
Christ — ^but  to  reveal  Christ  in  the  bread 
and  in  the  room,  Christ  in  His  Church,  and 
Christ  in  His  people,  "  a  very  present " 
Christ  in  all  His  ordinances,  and  in  all  His 
providences. 

It  may  be  instructive  as  well  as  interesting 
to  identify  this  man  and  wife,  as  I  believe 
they  were,  and  to  trace  the  evidence  which 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  they  whom 
the  Lord  Jesus  joined  on  the  road  to  Emmaus 
were  His  beloved  and  near  kinsmen.  If  so, 
it  is  suggestive  of  a  farewell  indication  of 
how  lovingly  the  family  element  entered  into 
tho  human  sympathies  of  the  Eedeemer. 

He  was  a  Home  Minister  as  well  as  one 
abroad.  "The  Priest  for  ever"  was  what 
His  priests  should  ever  be— house-going 
teachers.  The  home  at  Emmaus  inculcates 
on  all  His  future  pastors  to  have  respect 
unto  both  claims,  social  and  religious,  hearth 
and  altar,  public  and  private,  on  the  man  as 
well  as  on  the  presbyter.  His  whole  life  was 
a  practical  paraphrase  on  His  own  gracious 
statement,  "  The  Son  of  Man  came,  not  to  be 
mimstered  imto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many."  But  His  own 
immediate  family  according  to  the  flesh  had 
peculiar  claims  on  His  care  and  affection,  as 
a  kinsman,  which  were  never  neglected. 

We  have  shown  in  a  former  chapter  that 
three  of  His  brothers,  James,  Simeon,  and 
Jude,  were  numbered  among  His  chosen 
Twelve.  The  admirable  characters  which, 
through  mercy,  they  were  enabled  to  sustain, 
demonstrated  that  the  honour  of  apostleship 
was  not  ill-bestowed  on  them ;  and  the  tes- 
timony which  their  loyal  adherence  affords 
to  the  private  life  of  their  august  Kinsman 
was  pre-eminently  due  to  Him.  It  was  tho 
best  answer  to  the  natural  inquiry,  **  What 
is  thought  of  Him  where  He  is  best  known  ? 
How  does  He  stand  with  His  own  kindred  ?" 

Many  men  have  ticquired  a  celebrity  in  the 
outside  world  to  which  their  domestic  repu- 
tation sustained  no  corroborative  parallel. 
He  is  no  genuine  prize  abroad  who  is  a 
blank  at  his  own  fireside. 

The  intrinsically  good  and  great  arc  good 


and  great  everywhere.  The  solar  ray  that 
purples  the  hill-top  with  its  brightness  is 
none  the  less  lovely  a  lamp  when  it  shines 
on  the  captive  in  his  dungeon.  In  both 
cases  it  is  the  same  light  tcorn  Heaven. 
There  is  no  more  hopeful  sign  of  grace  than 
that  which  is  first  developed,  and  always 
recognized  as  genuine,  at  home. 

The  narrative  of  these  two  disciples  whom 
Jesus  overtook  on  the  road  to  Emmaus, 
seems  to  intimate  pretty  clearly  who  they 
were,  though  only  **one  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Cleopas,"  is  mentioned.  If  the 
companion  of  Cleopas  were,  as  I  submit,  his 
wife,  it  was  the  less  necessary  to  name  both; 
and  if  her  companion  were  her  husband,  it 
accounts  for  his  appearing  to  be  the  only 
speaker,  it  being  contrary  to  Oriental  maxims 
of  decorum  and  propriety  for  their  femalei 
to  have  speech,  on  a  public  highway  too, 
with  strangers. 

Now  Cleopas,  the  same  as  the  Alphssus  of 
Mark  iii.  18,  appears  to  have  been  the  father 
of  the  apostle  James,  and  had  married,  as 
some  interpret  the  affinity,  the  sister  of  the 
Virgin.  It  is  unquestionable,  &om  John 
xix.  25,  that  she  was  one  of  the  three  Marys 
who  were  present,  both  at  the  crucifixion  and 
at  the  grave,  on  the  morning  of  that  day  of 
the  resurrection  in  the  evening  of  which 
Cleopas  was  overtaken  on  his  journey  by 
our  Lord.  In  the  passage  referred  to,  St. 
John  records  the  fact  that  **  there  stood  by 
the  cross  of  Jesus,  His  mother,  and  His 
mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopas, 
and  Mary  Magdalene."  Moreover,  St.  Luke 
(xxiv.  10),  in  his  account  of  the  first  of 
the  henceforth  memorable  "  first  days  of 
the  week,"  mentions  among  the  women  who 
brought  spices,  for  embalming  Jesus,  to  the 
grave,  the  name  of  **Mary  the  mother  of 
James."  Consequently,  she  was  in  Jeru- 
salem on  the  morning  of  this  day  that 
two  disciples  went  to  Emmaus.  It  is  also 
clear  that  many  of  the  disciples  had  dis* 
persed  to  their  homes  and  callings  on  that 
day — ^not  on  the  day  previous,  for  that  was 
the  Sabbath,  nor  on  the  Friday,  for  not  till 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  had  their 
beloved  Lord  and  Master  given  up  tlio 
ghost.      But   now  that    He  was    actually 
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missed  from  the  sepulchre,  and  no  longer 
there  where  they  had  laid  Him — now  that 
the  angels  had  distinctly  announced,  "He 
is  not  here ;  He  is  risen  "—--there  seemed  no 
reason  for  further  waiting,  and  some  of  them 
were  returning  to  their  homos,  either  in  doubt 
of  His  resurrection,  because  **  Hni  they  saw 
not,"  or  in  final  despair  of  that  temporal 
vindication  of  the  glory  of  Zion,  to  which 
the  national  hope  clung  with  the  tenacity  of 
an  instinct  amid  all  their  oppressions* 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  Oleopas  and  Mary 
his  wife  were  together  at  Jerusalem  up  to 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  in  the  evening  of 
which  We  find  them  on  their  way  to  Bmmaus. 
It  was  natural  now  that  so  far  as  they  could 
see  all  Was  over  which  should  have  detained 
them  in  the  city,  they  should  seek  their 
abode  at  Emmaus;  and  it  was  equally 
natural  that  the  return  of  the  husband 
should  sjTichronise  with  that  of  his  wife, 
particularly  as  they  had  to  travel  a  dis- 
tance of  **  threescore  furlongs,"  in  English 
geometry  about  seven  miles  and  three- 
quarters,  to  their  dweUing-'place.  The  sex 
of  the  companion  of  Cleopas  is  not  men* 
tioned,  but  assuming  it  was  his  wife,  it  not 
only  explains  the  omission,  but  it  accounts 
for  her  adding  her  entreaty  to  lier  husband's 
invitation  to  the  stranger,  "Abide  with  tw, 
for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  far 
spent."  The  form  of  the  invitation  implies 
that  it  was  a  home  common  to  those  two  dis- 
ciples, and  we  have  no  intimation  of  other 
disciples,  or  apostles,  occupying  the  same 
house,  except  the  brothers  Peter  and  Andrew, 
and  probably  James  and  John. 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  seems 
most  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  parties 
to  whom  the  Lord  addressed  His  farewell 
exposition  of  *^  Moses  and  the  prophets," 
and  whose  sadness  and  despondency  elicited 
His  tender  condolement,  were  attached  mem- 
bers of  His  own  family — none  other,  in  fact, 
than  His  uncle  and  aunt. 

Here,  then,  in  high  relief  is  developed 
the  domestic  element  in  our  blessed  Lord's 
humanity.  Under  His  uncle's  roof,  and  not 
that  of  a  stranger  in  blood,  His  last  evening 
of  i)rivato  social  intercourse  on  earth  was 
spent,  as  if  He  would  assui-o  them  of  His 


confidence  and  affection,  notwithstanding 
His  having  bequeathed  to  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  the  charge  of  His  widowed  mother. 

There  aro  sometimes  wise    and    spedil 
reasons,  implying  no  disrespect  to  f elatifi 
not  included  in  the  appointmeht,  why  co- 
tain  bequests  should  be  administered  by  tried 
and  trusty  friends  not  members  of  the  familj. 
Mutual  jealousies  of  relatives,  suspicions  and 
mistrust  of  neighbours,  and  misinterpretatbii 
of  motives  in  particular  acts,  have  been  often 
anticipated  and  set  aside  by  the  judicions 
ministration  of  a  will  by  some  disinterested 
and  approved  friend  of  the  family  kindlj 
acting  between  them  and  the  public,  or  be- 
tween one  and  another  of  themselves,  as  the 
case  may  be.     Where  there  are  public  in- 
terests at  stake,   through  provisions  of  a 
will  possibly  coming  into  collision  with  tiia 
natural,  and  not  always  generous, 
tions  of  members  of  a  family,  the 
tion  of  an  executor  disconnected  with  ttisA 
by  any  link  of  affinity,  or  tie  of  penoaaL 
interest,  is  just  the  arrangement  which  bei 
commends  itself  to   the  common  sense  4 
society.     On  some  such  grounds  as  theat  I 
accoimt  for  our  Lord's  passing  by  the  fiuni^- 
claims  of  His  brothers  or  cousins-^whicheiv 
degree  of  relationship  be  assumed  to  hsfft 
subsisted    between    Himself    and    Jamn^ 
Simeon,  and  Jude,  among  Hii^  apostles,  at 
also  those  of  His  uncle  and  aunt,  Cleopaa 
and  Mary,  among  His  disciples — ^to  confidi 
the  administration  of  the  precious  pi 
legacy  of  Mary  His  mother  to  an  a] 
who  was  not  related  to  Him  after  the 
Besides,  there  wo«  prudence  in  the  pro^ 
that  she,  who  was  the  mother  of  Jesi^ 
should  be  most  fittingly  entrusted  to  At 
youngest  apostle  of  the  twelve,  as  the  OM 
most  likely  to  survive  his  charge.     Maiy 
was  to  be — not  what  Borne  has  made  hflf» 
an  idol,  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  but  tfa«: 
mother  of  the  Church  on  earth;  and  there- 
fore her  Son  and  Saviour  left  her,  not  tothl 
particular  care  of  her  own  frumly,  but  to  tin 
filial  jnety  and  reverence  of  the  whole  hoi)^ 
hold  of  God. 

Nevertheless,  the  Lord  would  not  hai» 
His  loving  mother's  kinsfolk  imagine  tliem- 
selves  slighted,  or  even  postponed  to  othei8» 
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in  His  afiPectionate  regard  and  confidence. 
Hence,  as  I  thinky  He  was  moved  to  make 
His  first  personal  visit  after  His  resurrection 
to  the  house  o£  His  mother's  sister.  Loving 
faithM  disciples  she  and  her  pious  husband 
had  proved  to  Him,  and  a  loving  faithful 
Friend  He  now  proves  to  both. 

He  marked  their  silent,  downcast  looks  of 
disappointment  as  **  they  walked  together, 
and  were  sad;"  and  suddenly  joining  Him- 
self to  their  company  He  first  of  all 
addressed  Himself  to  the  relief  of  their 
religious  difficulty.  He  gives  just  that 
exemplary  precedence  to  things  spiritual, 
in  this  didactic  interview,  which  He  taught 
us  all  to  give  at  all  times  and  in  all  colla- 
tions of  interests,  by  the  preceptive  promise 
which  He  fully  verified  in  their  home  at 
Emmaus:  ''Seek  ye  firii  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  other 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Thus  the  Lord  Jesus  first  expounds  the 
Scripture  in  its  immediate  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  their  moral  embarrassment — and 
there  is  a  precious  bearing  of  some  Scripture 
on  every  embarrassment  and  trial  of  faith,  to 
them  who  seek  it  in  prayer  for  the  gracious 
applications  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; — then,  like 
a  loving  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother.  He  comforted  them  concerning  their 
personal  sorrow. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  their  Lord's  opening 
of  the  Scriptures,  neither  Cleopas  nor  Mary, 
nor  any  of  the  other  disciples,  had  been  able 
to  reconcile  the  cruel,  shameful  death  of  their 
Leader,  notwithstanding  the  expository  light 
of  His  resurrection,  with  the  hopes  they  had 
founded  on  His  secular  kingdom,  Messiah- 
ship,  and  glory.  Hence  their  despairing  cry, 
"  We  trusted  it  had  been  He  who  should 
have  redeemed  Israel " — evidently  implying 
their  confidence  in  His  realization  of  that 
great  hope  of  ages  was  loosened,  if  not  lost. 
Still,  it  was  the  confiding,  clinging  faith  of 
wounded  love,  that  cries,  ''  Though  He  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,"  which  prompted 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  trust  they  had 
entertained.  They  were  not  ashamed  to 
confess  Him,  even  when  they  blindly  thought 
He  had  somehow  disappointed  them.  It 
was  the  conflicting  sigh  of  true  children  of 


Abraham,  ''who  against  hope  believed  in 
hope,"  that  somehow,  in  a  way  they  saw 
not  and  knew  not,  God  would  make  good 
His  word  and  promises,  notwithstanding 
that  their  chief  priests  and  rulers  had  cruci- 
fied His  Son. 

"  We  trusted.''  They  could  not  have  really 
trusted  at  all,  without  some  of  its  ''seed 
remaining  in  them."  True  faith  never 
utterly  nor  finally  ffdls.  Hence  the  terms 
of  our  Lord's  rebuke  infer  as  much.  He 
does  not  condemn  them  as  unbelievers  who 
did  not  believe  in  Him  at  all,  but  reproaches 
their  tardy  perception  of  His  actual  accom- 
plishment of  the  promises  by  that  very  event 
which  to  their  blindness  seemed  to  annul  and 
contradict  them. 

Dear  Lord,  Thou  hadst  constantly  to  bear 
the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Thyself^ 
and  how  often,  too,  the  weak  and  purblind 
contradictions  of  Thy  saints !  How  many  of 
us  are  justly  liable  to  the  same  taxation  of 
Cleopas  and  Mary,  as  being  "fools,  and  slow 
of  heart,  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have 
spoken ! " 

Thus  He  challenged  them  to  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony.  To  what  purpose  have  ye 
read  your  own  Scriptures,  or  listened  to  your 
late  Teacher's  doctrine,  that  you  could  have 
overlooked  the  main  grand  topib  of  His 
discourse  and  life,  and  so  grievoiisly  mis- 
understood the  theme  of  all  Hevelation — to 
wit,  the  atonement  for  sin  by  the  vicarious 
death  of  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  "  ?  **  Then,  be- 
ginning at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets.  He 
expounded  imto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  Himself." 

Never  had  a  journey  begun  in  so  much 
hopeless  sorrow,  been  ended  in  more  believ- 
ing joy.  From  Jerusalem  that  day  "  they 
went  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed," 
and  the  same  hour  of  the  night  that  Jesus  re- 
vealed Himself  to  them,  they  "returned  again 
rejoicing,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them." 

They  did  not  at  first  recognize  the  Stranger^ 
not  because  "their  eyes  were  holden"  in. 
any  supernatural  way,  but  because,  as  St. 
Mark  (xvi.  12)  explains,  "He  appeared  to 
them  in  another  farm*' — ».  e.,  in  one  different 
from  the  ordinary  human  form  with  which 
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they  were  familiar — ^probably  in  His  own 
body,  now  glorified  by  its  triumphant  pas* 
sage  througb  death  and  hell. 

"  When  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  village, 
He  made  as  if  He  would  have  gone  farther,'' 
obviously  only  to  afford  them  opportunity  to 
invite  Him  to  come  in  with  them,  and  by 
that  act  show  their  discernment  and  hearty 
acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  the  glorious 
iaterpretation  which  His  discourse  had  ad- 
dressed to  their  now  enlightened  under- 
standing and  belief.  They  could  not  part 
with  Him  now,  as  who  can  who  has  ever 
really  listened  in  an  earnest,  teachable  spirit 
to  the  words  of  Jeeus  ?  Who  has  not  felt  as 
they  did,  when  Jesus  speaks  with  His  sub- 
duing power  to  the  soul,  "Did  not  our 
hearts  bum  within  us  while  He  talked  wifch 
us  by  the  way,  and  while  He  opened  to  us 
the  Scriptures   " 

Jesus  still  stands  at  the  door,  and  knocks, 
as  if  He  stood  to  be  asked  in  ;  but  **  if  any 
man  open  "  is  the  condition  of  His  coming 
in  to  sup  with  us,  and  we  with  Him.  For 
all  these  things  He  will  be  inquired  of  by 
the  house  of  Israel  to  do  it  for  them. 

He  had  finished  His  lesson  in  evangelic 
theology,  and  now  follows  the  hour  of  social 
hospitality  and  fellowship,  wound  up  with 
an  act  of  devotion. 

The  humble  abode  of  His  uncle  at  Emmaus 
was  one  of  the  two  or  three  homes  in  which 
Jesus  ''  ate  with  His  disciples  after  He  was 
risen."  "He  at$  with  them,"  not  that  He 
needed  food,  but  they  lacked  proof  to  demon- 
strate the  reality  of  His  revived  humanity. 
Hence  He  was  pleased  to  lodge  with  His 
kinsmen  this  unanswerable  evidence  of 
His  resurrection — involving,  moreover,  as  it 
did,  some  mysterious  intimation  of  what 
manner  of  body  is  "that  body  that  shall 
be  "  when  the  spiritual  body  shall  replace 
the  natural,  and  the  last  Adam  shall  be 
made  a  quickening  spirit  to  all  His  beloved, 
to  whom  He  had  given  sleep.  "  He  ate 
with  them.^^  But  we  need  not  envy  Oleopas 
and  Mary :  "  Such  honour  have  all  His 
scdnts."  He  still  asks  His  Church,  in  every 
holy  communion  of  His  body  and  blood, 
"Children,  have  ye  any  meat?"  and  they 
find  His  supply  of  spiritual  food  laid  out  on 


the  table  as  evidently  as  it  was  set 
the  disciples,  by  invisible  hands,  on  the  shoi 
of  Tiberias. 

Happy  little  home  at  Emmaus,  to  liav 
Jesus  in  it !  though  at  first  they  knew  Hii 
not !  And  happy  every  Christian  home,  grei 
or  little,  whose  inmates,  though  "now the; 
see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  rejoice  with  joj 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  Othe 
homes  in  Galilee  and  Jewry  had  "  knowi 
Christ  after  the  flesh,"  but  the  home  o; 
Cleopas  received  the  risen  Christ.  It  was  thi 
Presence  which  still  constitutes  the  light  m 
joy  of  heaven,  and  an  earnest  of  the  piedgf 
"Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  imto  th 
end  of  the  world,"  which  is  to  be  the  "Kgh 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Hi 
people  Israel." 

Make  my  house  Thy  home.  Thou  graeioQi^ 
condescending  Saviour,  though  "  Loid,  Jib 
not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldst  come  odtf 
my  roof!" 

In  the  last  house  on  earth  where  ouiLori 
supped.  He  left  the  rule  for  all  His  peo|iVi 
houses,  to  sanctify  the  meal,  and  their  loriri 
intercourse  with  one  another,  by  the  wodil 
Gk)d,  and  by  prayer,  thereby  openly  reoo| 
nizing,  at  the  close  of  their  meeting  togethi 
what  Cleopas  and  Mary  did,  that  Jesos  ki 
really  been  all  along  their  inostensible  Ghui 
He  had  at  once  accepted  their  bidding  1 
come  in,  with  no  other  personal  introdndM 
than  His  edifying  discourse  concerning  Hii 
self.  They  were  not  forgetful,  as  so  ml 
are,  to  entertain  the  Stranger  who  hal 
wondrously  and  profitably  lightened  tih 
sorrow,  and  shortened  their  way;  i 
"  thereby  they  entertained "  more  M 
angels,  if  all  the  host  of  them  had  bii 
there — they  entertained  the  Lord  of  Angd 
imawares ! 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  He  siii 
meat  with  them" — in  the  midst  of  theoi 
pouring  of  their  hospitable  love,  and  of  fl 
ministering  of  His  own — "  He  took  bwd 
and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,"  and  somethiil 
in  the  manner  of  His  doing  bo  instanl 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  recognitiaa  of  B| 
adorable  person. 

There  is  a  power  in  deyont  oonvemtid 
on  holy  themes  which  so  clearly  realiies  tk 
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Saviour's  presence,  that  the  social  board 
becomes  the  Lord's  table,  and  the  ordinary 
meal  a  virtual  sacrament.  Then  "every 
creature  of  Gt>d  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be 
refused  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving, 
for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and 
by  prayer."  Some  professing  Christians 
know  not  how  much  they  lose  to  themselves 
and  others  by  the  time  and  opportunity  for 
interchange  of  spiritual  experience,  and 
comparisons  of  mutual  growth  and  advance 
in  grace,  so  often  wasted  on  the  most 
frivolous  topics  of  worldly  gossip.  The 
staple  run  of  conversation  at  general  parties 
makes  them  nothing  short  of  fashionable 
instruments  of  unrighteousness,  and  scenes 
where  the  incline  plane  of  the  backslider  is 
oiled  from  time  to  time  by  the  flatteries,  the 
vanities,  and  the  fooleries  of  his  associates, 
till  he  glides  down  at  last  into  absolute 
apostacy. 

It  would  help  us  to  a  better  regulation  of 
our  family  reunions  to  be  often  tracing  the 
instructive  visits  of  Jesus  in  the  homes  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  carefully  marking  the 
manner  and  spirit  in  which  He  illustrated 
His  apostle's  injunction,  "  Let  your  conver- 
sation be  alway  with  grace,  seasoned  with 
salt."  It  is  not  without  some  hope  in  this 
way  that  Our  Own  FraEsroE  has  been  in- 
duced to  furnish  its  readers  with  the  series 
of  articles  on  the  Homes  of  Scripture,  of 
which  this  home  at  Emmaus  is  the  dose, 
so  far  as  our  Lord's  incarnate  visitations  are 
involved.  He  terminated  the  happy,  holy 
evening  which  He  spent  in  the  domestic 
privacy  of  a  small  home-circle,  comprising 
only  a  husband  and  wife,  who  were  both  at 
once  His  kinsmen  and  disciples,  by  a  solemn 
act  of  devotion  and  parting  benediction. 
What  a  blessed  evening  it  must  have  been ! 

Our  Lord  had  maintained  His  sacred  in- 
cc^nito  up  to  this  parting  moment,  probably 
in  deference  to  their  natural  feelings,  not  to 
overpower  them  with  the  too  abrupt  joy  of 
Hie  being  restored  to  them. 

He  did  so  with  the  Magdalene,  who  sup- 
posed Him  to  bo  the  gardener,  till  He  saw 
she  could  bear  the  disclosure  of  her  Lord, 
and  called  her,  as  He  will  finally  call  all 
His  people,  by  their  names.     Oh,  the  music 


of  that  voice  that  woke  its  responsive  echo 
of  His  own  blessed  name  in  the  loving  heart 
of  the  Magdalene,  when  He  called  her 
"  Mary,"  and  she  responded  "  Rabboni  " — 
my  Master,  my  Lord,  my  Saviour,  my  AU  in 
all! 

This  thoughtfulness  was  not  unnecessary, 
as  the  disciples  showed,  who  when  they 
suddenly  saw  Him  walking  on  the  sea,  for- 
getting, as  they  were  apt  to  do  in  other 
things,  that  they  had  seen  Him  there  before, 
were  "affrighted,  supposing  they  saw  a 
spirit,"  and  had  need  that  He  should  tran- 
quillize them  by  the  assurance,  **  It  is  I,  be 
not  afraid."  The  Lord  Jesus,  tenderly  con- 
siderate of  all  our  weaknesses  and  in- 
firmities, gently  broke  the  announcement 
of  ELimself  in  His  risen  form  to  His  beloved 
kinsmen,  by  first  familiarizing  them  with 
the  conviction  that  aU  which  had  occurred 
to  Him  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  all 
which  had  been  foretold  concerning  Him. 
Thus  He  prepared  the  way  for  the  personal 
revelation  of  Himself,  like  the  slow  and 
gradual  twilight  of  the  dawn,  which  streak 
upon  streak,  and  ray  by  ray,  gently  ushers 
in  the  morning,  and  wakes  the  slumbering 
earth  by  no  violent  and  abrupt  summons,  but 
with  an  instinctive  courtesy  that  makes  ever 
welcome  its  daily  call  to  renewed  conscious- 
ness of  theduties  of  another  day. 

The  gentleness  of  Christ  is  as  obvious  in 
these  posthumous  manifestations  of  His  mind 
and  spirit,  as  in  the  more  palpable  illustra- 
tions which  had  preceded  them  in  the  earlier 
days  of  His  earthly  ministry.  There  was  no 
straining  at  startling  effect,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  only  effort  visible  was  in  the  way 
of  its  suppression — in  the  modes  by  which 
Christ  revealed  Himself  to  those  He  loved 
after  His  passion.  The  tale  of  marvel,  the 
small  ambition  to  be  the  first  newsmonger, 
the  vulgar  pride  of  being  the  mediimi  of 
a  sensation — least  of  aU,  the  inconsiderate 
oblivion  of  others'  feelings  which  prompts 
many  a  selfish  display  of  something  startling, 
or  it  may  be  terrifying — were  sleights  alto- 
gether beneath  the  Saviour's  dignity  and 
human  sympathies. 

There  was  nothing  low  of  any  kind  in  the 
incarnate  Lord — nothing  inconsistent  with 
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the  doctrine  of  One  who  was  perfect  Gbd, 
and  perfect  man;  and  perfection  in  either 
nature  needs  nothing  dramatic,  adyentitious, 
or  conventional.  It  can  express  itself  in 
the  simplest  vernacular.  It  asks  no  re- 
dundant aid  from  adjectives  the  most  gram- 
matical, like  His  own  handiwork  in  the 
simplest  flower,  which  appeals  to  our  admi- 
ration by  no  other  advertisement  beside  its 
own  natural  hues  and  sweet-smelling  savour, 
Jesus  "spake  as  one  having  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes,"  extorting  the  involuntary 
admission  even  of  His  enemies,  "Never  man 
spake  like  this  man." 

Immediately  on  their  recognition  of  Him, 
He  vanished  outof  their  sight,  simply  because 
His  purpose  was  accomplished.  He  did  not 
oome  to  their  house  to  exhibit  His  Oodhead, 
which  needs  no  special  nor  private  parade. 
His  visit  there  was  to  resuscitate  and  confirm 
their  drooping  confidence  in  the  office  in-, 
yolved  in  His  manhood ;  and  he  preferred 
doing  this  under  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  stranger,  that  their  faith  might 
stand  on  their  own  convictions  of  the  truth 
of  testimony,  rather  than  as  the  result  of  a 
supernatural  appeal. 

There  is  too  little  reliance  on  testimony, 
and  too  much  demand  for  extraneous,  novel, 
and  even  superhuman  evidence.  ^'  Evil  and 
adulterous  generations  still  seek  after  signs  " 
with  as  much  discontent  with  the  signs 
already  given  as  they  ever  did,  and  as  if  the 
testimony  of  given  signs  were  insufficient  for 
their  reasonable  satisfaction.  It  is  pandering 
to  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  not  of  meek  and 
earnest  inquiry,  to  countenance  this  hanker- 
ing after  the  fleshpots  of  special  personal 
evidence.  Its  action  disparages  and  dis- 
honours the  evidences  already  vouchsafed, 
and  which  have  been  canonized  by  the  safe 
custody  and  authentication  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  ministers  to  the  troublous  habit 
of  doubting  and  disfig^uring  every  historical, 
as  well  as  Scriptural  statement,  as  if  the  re- 
trospective hypotheses  of  modem  scepticism 
were  more  entitled  to  credit  than  the  pre- 
dictions of  prophets,  or  the  contemporary 
witness  of  historians.  These  new  versions 
of  secular  history,  based  upon  the  principle 
that  its  facts  are  myths  susceptive  of  fabulous 


solutions,  and  the  objections  to  Divine 
lation  because  its  phraseology  do< 
invariably  consist  with  sciences,  which 
no  part  of  its  business  to  teach,  a 
monstrous  birth  of  an  age  of  ill 
scepticism,  and  self-exalting  indepei 
of  Qod.  Its  spirit  is  fostered  more  1 
loose,  ungodly  conversation  of  the  da^ 
even  by  its  books.  Our  blessed  Lord's 
intercourse  with  the  men  of  His  time 
oouraged  and  condemned  such  converse 
by  the  religious  tone  of  His  own 
places.  There  was  always  something 
to  the  use  of  edifying. 

It  was  so  at  the  house  of  Cleopa 
Mary.  Their  personal  conviction  pr« 
His  personal  revelation.  He  would 
them  within  the  rule  of  His  own  gi 
declaration,  "  If  they  believe  not  Mo* 
the  prophets,  neither  will^they  be  pers 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  He 
have  their  faith  impinge  on  His  disc 
rather  than  on  the  miracle  of  His 
rection;  and  when  He  who  "knew 
was  in  man  "  saw  that  result  was  atl 
then,  and  not  till  then,  the  crowning  e^ 
was  revealed,  that  He  who  had  con 
them  was  none  other  than  He  whose 
alone  can  bring  any  man  to  the  a( 
lodgment  of  saving,  sanctifying,  as 
taining  truth,  from  that  day  to  this. 

No  matter  who  the  speaker  may 
speaks  in  vain,  imless  "the  Spirit  of 
which  is  in  him  doth  testify."  I 
"Paul  may  plant,  and  an  ApoUos  wal 
it  is  God  that  giveth  the  inorease." 
teaching,  Christian  preachers,  like  the  i 
prophets,  "  speak  as  they  are  moved 
Holy  Qhost. ' '  Then  again  is  reprodiu 
impression  made  on  Cleopas  and  U 
that  Man's  conversation  whom  th^  ti 
alike  a  stranger  to  themselves,  and 
doings  in  Jerusalem.  Again  and 
men's  hearts  bum  within  them  as  th 
thus  talked  to  by  the  way;  and 
entreaty  is  repeated  that  such  te 
would  come  in  and  abide  with  them,  s 
their  homes,  by  the  psalm  of  thanks 
and  the  voice  of  melody,  househa 
faith  and  holy  obedience,  and,  as 
faithful  instructive  emblems  of  "none 
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than  the  house  of  God "  and  ''  the  gate  of 
Heaven." 

Who  knows  what  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
village  of  Emmaus  that  little  tabernacle  of 
Christ  became  in  it !  Like  the  beatifying 
influence  of  the  ark  in  the  house  of  Obede- 
dom,  or  the  sunset  on  the  mountains  of  Judah 
that  tipped  their  summits  with  its  golden 
adieus,  the  farewell  visit  of  Jesus  to  the 
dwelling  of  Cleopas  left  a  savour  of  Divine 
grace  and  love  in  it  which  the  chronicles  of 
the  Church  have  fixed  upon  it  indelibly  from 
age  to  age. 

Are  our  homes  abodes  of  Jesus  ?  Can  we 
say,  in  the  truth  of  our  uniform  domestic 
acknowledgments  of  God,  in  family  worship, 
in  our  simple  trust  in  His  daily  mercies,  in 
our  honest  living  in  His  fear  and  love, 
obeying  and  delighting  in  His  holy  law, 
^'  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place 


from  one  generation  to  another  "  ?  Are  there 
unmistakable  evidences  in  our  families  that 
we  have  been  with  Jesus,  and  He  with  us  ? 
— that  our  subdued  hearts,  melted  by  the 
story  of  One  who  on  this  earth  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head,  have  long  ago  be- 
sought Him  to  make  our  houses  and  ova 
hearts  His  own  ?  Is  it  the  grateful  cry  of 
each  one  of  us,  as  we  weep  afresh  with  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  at  the  storied 
spectacle  of  His  agony  and  precious  blood. 
His  cross  and  passion — 

**  Love  80  amazing,  bo  Divine, 
Demand  my  life,  my  soul,  my  aU  "  ? 

Feeder  and  food  to  them  that  love  Him, 
may  we  recognize  Jesus  in  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  every  meal  of  His  bounty,  that 
His  grace  and  blessing  may  ever  "come  to 
pass"  to  us  as  He  '*  sits  at  meat  with  us ! " 
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BY  THOMAS  DALE. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were  gone  away  from  them  iato  heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to 
another.  Let  us  now  go  even  imto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  known  unto  us.  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  foimd  Mary,  and  Joseph,  and  the  habe  lying  in  a 
manger." — Lvkb  ii.  15,  16.     **  Because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn." — Lukb  ii.  7. 


When  from  Thy  beaming  throne, 
0  high  and  holy  One ! 
Thou  cam'st  to  dwell  with  those  of  mortal 
birth, 
No  ray  of  living  light 
Flashed  on  th'  astonished  sight, 
To  show  the  Qodhead  walked  His  subject 
earth: 

Thine  was  no  awful  form, 

Shrouded  in  mist  and  storm. 
Of  seraph,  walking  on  the  viewless  wind  ; 

Nor  didst  Thou  deign  to  wear 

The  port,  sublimely  fair, 
Of  angel-heralds,  sent  to  bless  mankind. 

Made  like  the  sons  of  clay, 

Thy  matchless  glories  lay 
In  form  of  feeble  infancy  concealed ; 

No  pomp  of  outward  sign 

Proclaimed  the  power  Divine ; 
No  earthly  state  the  heavenly  guest  revealed. 


Thou  didst  not  choose  Thy  home 

Beneath  a  lordly  dome ; 
No  regal  diadem  wreathed  Thy  baby  brow, 

Nor  on  a  soft  couch  laid, 

Nor  in  rich  vest  arrayed, 
But  with  the  poorest  of  the  poor  wert 
Thou! 

Yet  she  whose  gentle  breast 

Was  Thy  glad  place  of  rest, 
In  her  the  blood  of  royal  David  flowed : 

Men  passed  her  dwelling  by 

With  proud  and  scornful  eye. 
But  angels  knew  and  loved  her  mean  abode. 

There  softer  strains  she  heard 

Than  song  of  evening  bird. 
Or  tuneful  minstrels  in  a  queenly  bower ; 

And  o*er  her  dwelling  lone 

A  brighter  radiance  shone 
Than  ever  glittered  from  a  monarch's 
tower. 
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For  there  the  mystic  star 
That  sages  led  from  far, 
To  pour  their  treasures  at  her  Infant's 
feet, 
Still  shed  its  golden  light : 
There,  through  the  oabn,  dear  night, 
Were  heard  angelic  Toices,  strangely 
sweet. 

Oh,  happiest  thou  of  all 
Who  bare  the  deadly  thrall 
Which,  for  one  mother's  crime,  to  all  was 
given; 


Mer  first  of  mortal  birth 
Brought  death  to  reign  on  ear 
But  THDna  brings  light  and  life  aga 
heaven ! 

Happiest  of  virgins  thou, 
On  whose  unruflOled  brow 
Blends  maiden  meekness  with  a  mc 
love! 
Blest  in  thy  heavenly  Son, 
Blest  in  the  Holy  One, 
Whom  man  knows  not  below,  thoug 
hymned  above. 


TIME:  ITS  HATUBE  AHD   OOHSTITUTIOV. 

A  HOMILY  FOE  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR, 

BT  THE  BEV.  SOBEBT  MAaUIBE,  M.A.,  INOUMBENT  OT  CLEBKENWBLL. 


"  Grey  dial-stone,  while  yet  thy  shade 

Points  out  those  hours  are  mine, — 
While  yet  at  early  mom  I  rise. 

And  rest  at  day's  decline, — 
Would  that  the  Sun  that  formM  thine, 

His  bright  rays  beamed  on  me. 
That  I,  wise  for  the  final  day. 

Might  measure  Time  like  thee !  *' 

We  are  oontinoally  reminded,  by  the  lapee  of 
Time,  of  the  fleeting  character  of  all  earthly 
things.  Nothing  here  is  permanent ;  nothing 
here  continneth  in  one  stay,  l^me  is  "as  a 
moth  fretting  a  garment,"  gnawing,  corroding, 
till  the  texture  resokes  itself  into  its  native 
dnst.  Everything  is  on  the  move,  proceeding 
onward  to  the  end,  progressing  towards  its  final 
consommation.  This  round  world  revolves  and 
moves,  till  it  shall,  one  day,  move  no  more. 
The  seasons  move;  they  come,  and  go,  and 
shall  recur  again,  until  the  present  order  of 
things,  ordained  in  ancient  days,  shall  be  finally 
interrupted,  and  seed-time  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and 
day  and  night  shall  cease.  And  as  surely  as 
rivers  run  their  appointed  courses,  and  continue 
till  they  are  lost  in  depths  of  ocean,  so  man's 
days  and  years  continue  till  they  have  quite  run 
out  their  strength,  and  merge  into  the  ocean  of 
eternity.  This  beating  pulse  continues  to  de- 
note the  action  of  life  until  the  flow  of  life  has 
ebbed,  and  the  beating  pulse  shall  cease  to 
throb.  Our  fleeting  moments,  by  constant  and 
continuous  accumulation,  become  hours,  and 


days,  and  months,  and  years;  and 
our  years  to  an  end  as  a  tale  that  is  U 

These  truths  are  too  often  forgot 
lessons  of  Time  are  learned  only  to  esc 
memory;  resolutions  are  formed  oi 
broken;  promises  made  only  to  be 
Surely  these  things  ought  not  so  to  b 

On  the  clock  of  All  Souls*  Golleg< 
there  is  a  motto  pregnant  with  m 
"Pereimt  et  impuicmiur"* — a  sentenc 
ing  a  telling  lesson  as  to  the  value 
and  uttering  a  solemn  remonstrano 
the  fealful  neglect  of  Time  by  most  m 

Thus!  WhatisTime?  Itisamon 
easily  pronounced,  often  uttered,  £ 
trifled  with,  but  containing  within  it 
of  ideas  and  millions  of  responsibilit 
easy  to  think  of  it;  but  it  is  hard  t 
one's  thoughts,  or  to  clothe  in  words 
so  weighty  and  important.  The  grea 
orator  professed  this  difficulty.  "H 
cult,"  said  he,  "to  define  Time."!  S< 
tine,  too,  confessed  his  inability :  "  I 
asks  what  Time  is,  I  know  it ;  but  if 
me  to  explain  it,  I  know  it  not."}  A 
one  else  has  said,  "  If  you  do  not  quo 
I  understand  it."§ 

So  much  for  our  ability  to  express 
and  definite  words  the  idea  of  Time— 41 

*  "  The  honrt  expire,  but  are  laid  to  oar  Meo«a 
t  "  Difficile  est  Tempiu  definere."— Oiciro,  1  Ik 
t  "  Si  nemo  ex  me  qiuerat,  quid  tit  Tempw,  td 
renti  ezplicare  Telim,  nesoio."— ^w^.  8,  Oon^m.  M 
§  "  Si  non  rogai,  intelligo." 
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18  principle  which  operates  on  everything, 
'et  touches  nothing.  We  are  familiar  with 
! ;  we  live  in  it,  and  move  in  it,  and  within 
eriod  we  have  our  being.  We  have  so 
L  of  it  on  hand,  that  we  spend  it  profusely, 
vagantly,  wastefully.  We  surely  ought  to 
'  something  about  it ;  and  yet  we  know  it 
.  little,  and  esteem  it  even  less  than  that 
I 

nc  is  a  finite  thing,  proceeding  from  and 
ng  towards  the  infinite.  Time  is  partial, 
•essing  onward  to  that  which  is  perfect, 
al  with  the  sun — yea,  the  first-bom  of 
ion — Time  shall  be  the  last  to  die.  Time 
es  from  eternity  her  birth,  and  in  eternity 
{hall  find  her  lasting  grave.  Time  is  as 
lank  page  between  the  two  Testaments  on 
1  are  registered  the  records  of  the  families 
en.  Time  is  the  parenthesis  oocurring 
the  current  context  of  eternity,  within 
mits  of  which  is  written  the  whole  history 


**  Time,  the  first-bom  of  creation. 
First  to  live  and  last  to  die ; 
'Twixt  the  first  and  last  pulsation, 
Time  unfolds  her  mystery. 

**  'Mid  the  context  of  th'  Eternal, 
This  parenthesis  to  scan. 
Is  to  read  within  its  limits 
All  the  history  of  man ! " 

I  things  here  are  partial — ^that  is,  made  up 
irts.  The  ocean  consists  of  individual 
i  of  water,  as  distinct  as  the  dropa  of  fain ; 
iBs  the  tiny  particles  of  spray.  The  world 
matter  consist  of  minute  grains  of  sand ; 
^8  the  clouds  of  dust  driven  by  the  breeze 
le  summer-tide.  All  finite  and  temporal 
;b  are  of  their  very  nature  partial.  Human 
by  is  so :  all  the  amendments  of  the  past 
attainments  for  the  present  are  but  so 
r  partial  steps  and  stages  of  progress  to- 
s  ultimate  perfection.  "  When  that  which 
rfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part 
be  done  away." 

3h,  too,  is  Time.  Its  periods  are  die- 
ted into  moments,  hours,  days,  weeks,  and 
hs.  These  are  the  constituent  parts  of 
;  and  the  year  is  in  itself  an  integral  part 
oie.    Such  is  the  stuff  that  Time  is  made 

d  Time  itself  is  a  fraction — a  part  of 
ity ;  only  a  fragment ;  a  portion  of  a  vast 
K>undless  continent ;  dismembered,  but  yet 
tion ;  still  bound  to  its  mother  country  by 


many  a  link  of  sympathy,  holding  in  intimate 
connexion  things  temporal  with  the  things  that 
are  eternal. 

Time  ia  an  island  fixed  in  a  mighty  ooean, 
still  holding  communion  with  the  mainland^ 
deriving  therefrom  its  temporal  and  spiritual 
supplies,  and  day  after  day  despatching  convoys 
of  emigrants  to  the  further  shore  of  the  spirit* 
land.  It  is  a  dependency  of  a  vast  empire,  sub* 
sisting  by  the  express  will  and  pleasure  of  its 
Sovereign  Lord  and  Master,  who  first  bade 
Time  begin,  and  who  yet  again  shall  bid  it 
cease  to  be. 

The  existence  of  l^me  is  marked  very  much 
as  onr  own  existence — ^by  pulsation.  The  con- 
stant ticking  of  a  clock,  what  is  it  but  as  the 
constant  beating  of  my  pulse  P  In  the  one  as 
in  the  other,  there  is  the  same  motion,  rapid 
and  quick,  proceeding  onward  in  continuous 
succession.  There  is  no  intermission,  no  sus- 
pense of  action,  but  each  beats  its  pulsation, 
and  then  seems  to  ask  and  to  obtain  permission 
to  beat  again.  Ay,  if  we  were  wise,  we  would 
count  our  Time,  not  laj  years  or  months  or 
days,  but  we  would  "count  Time  by  heart- 
throTim;'*— 

"  For  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marohea  to  the  grave  " 

Time  is  as  its  own  ready-reckoner,  the  time- 
piece. It  is  marked  on  iti  dial-plate  and  out- 
ward surface  with  periods,  larger  and  smaller. 
The  lesser  periods  advance  unostentatiously, 
and  scarcely  noticed  or  perceived;  the  larger 
periods  chime  their  quarters,  or  strike  their 
hours,  or  bring  round  their  anniversaries,  and 
thus  teU  us  with  their  tongue  of  eloquence  how 
Time  is  passing.  Bat  still  the  pendulum  swings 
on,  and  Time  ia  not  yet  run  out.  We  know 
not  when  or  where  or  how  soon  the  chain  may 
exhaust  its  last  link,  or  the  mainspring  snap 
asunder,  or  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  and  the 
machine  so  curiously  wrought — this  piece  of 
human  mechanism,  *'  so  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made," — ^may  come  to  a  stsmdstill,  and  all 
be  over ! 

Time  is  as  a  river.  From  the  source  of  its 
rising  at  the  fountain-head  it  runs  in  its  ap- 
pointed channel  with  its  incessant  current  to 
the  sea.  For  those  that  sail  adown  its  stream, 
there  are  floating  marks  provided — waymarks 
for  the  weary,  beacons  for  the  wanderer — either 
as  timely  warning  against  danger,  or  cheerful 
encouragement  to  progress. 
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THE  DESCBIPTIOK  OF  TIME. 

How  is  Time  figured  forth  to  the  human 
onderBtanding  ? 

In  the  rude  ages  of  heathendom,  Time  was 
personified  in  the  legends  of  their  mythology. 
It  may  be  instructive  to  inquire  into  their 
ideas,  and  their  mode  of  expressing  them.  All 
the  great  spiritual  principles  were  camaliBed 
by  the  heathen  mythology.  What,  then,  do 
they  say  about  Time  ? 

Time,  or  the  God  of  Time,  was  called  by  the 


legend  of  human  origin  P  Kay !  There 
within  it  an  element  of  another  kind,  i 
bears  upon  its  very  face  the  stamp  of 
lation.  Much  of  the  heathen  mythol( 
based  upon  antecedent  facts  of  revealed 
Original  revelation  became  intermixed 
human  tradition ;  man,  having  received  J 
instruction  in  the  infancy  of  the  world 
ceeded  to  find  out  for  himself  "  manj 
tions,"  and  thus  lost  his  way ;  but,  with 
fabulous  additions,  he  has  not  wholly  gol 


name  of  Saturn.  He  was  the  son  of  Coelus 
and  Terra  {i.e.,  Heaven  and  Earth).  His  elder 
brother.  Titan,  a  great  giant  of  those  days,  re- 
signed to  him  his  kingdom  on  condition  that 
he  should  rear  no  male  o£fspring.  Therefore, 
said  they,  Saturn  devoured  his  own  sons  as 
soon  as  they  were  bom.  But  Rhea,  his  wife, 
contrived  to  preserve  and  bring  up  Jupiter, 
who  afterwards  sat  upon  his  father's  throne  as 
king  of  all,  both  of  gods  and  men. 

Is  this  mere  iable  or  romance,  or  an  unmixed 


Revelation.  There  it  continues  as  tlie  on 
substratum,  underlying  much  of  man's  €«• 
and  if  it  be  sought  for,  it  will  reward  with 
cess  the  search  of  the  inquirer. 

Learn,  then,  these  lessons  from  tken^jtho 
of  the  heathen  respecting  Time  r— It  »^ 
spring  of  Heaven  and  Earth, constituting*" 
of  connexion  between  them  both;  80ttat« 
is  interested  in  its  progress,  and  is  iii*«*  ^ 
its  career.  A  greater  than  Time,  »  ^*f 
Omnipotence,  hath  appointed  to  Tiinei*" 
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lie  in  Hiflstead,  andtobeHisYiceroy; 
ndition  that  he  biing  up  neither  son 
ring.  Time  accepts  the  sovereignty, 
i  the  condition.  We  are  his  sons,  his 
and  we  have  scarce  been  bom  when 
lie ;  for  this  devouring  Time  will  not 
to  live.  So  that,  when  Time  himself 
he  shall  leave  no  heir  to  take  his  in- 
,  nor  son  to  sit  upon  his  throne.  The 
be  extinct,  his  lineage  exhausted,  and 
•un  out.  In  Time's  first-bom  son— • 
1,  all  die." 

re  is  one  of  Time's  own  sons,  one  that 
le  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law  " 
a  Christ  Jesus — who  has  survived  the 
the  desolation  of  Time.  He  lives 
shall  live  after  Time ;  He  shall  rule 
I  stead,  and  be  King  of  all,  when 
^doms  of  this  world  [Time's  present 
by]  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
of  His  Christ ;  and  He  shall  reign  for 
3ver."  Christ  shall  then  be  All  and 
e  Lord  of  Time  as  well  as  of  Eternity, 
meth  the  end ! " 

3  further  described  in  the  emblems 
ions  as  an  old  man — yea,  very  old — 
with  age;   a  wayworn  and  weather- 


beaten  old  man— ^th  wings,  a  mowing  scythe 
in  his  hand,  and  a  forelock  upon  his  brow. 

Here  lessons  crowd  upon  us,  taught  in  the 
schools  of  mythology.  The  age  of  Tune  is  great 
in  proportion  to  the  age  of  man,  Time  being 
the  sole  survivor  of  generations  past.  His 
wings  signify  the  rapidity  of  his  progress;  the 
mowing  sickle  represents  his  ravages ;  and  .the 
forelock  upon  his  forehead  is  trite  as  a  teacher 
of  men — ^inculcating  this  lesson,  that  Time  may 
be  anticipated,  but  once  he  has  passed  by  he 
cannot  be  overtaken. 

"  Time  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings. 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepid  with  his  age : 
Behold  him,  when  passed  by ;  what  then  is  seen 
But  his  broard  pinions,  swifter  than  the  winds  ?  " 
And  while  eternity  has  ever  been  represented 
by  the  golden  ring,  without  beginning  and 
having  no  end,  but  going   ever   round  and 
round ;  the  figurative  device  representing  Time 
is  the  emblem  of  a  fish  coiled  in  a  circle,  and 
eating  off  its  own  tail — a  process  which,  if  it 
were  possible  to  continue,  must  bring  the  fish 
to  a  speedy  end.    And  even  such  is  Time,  the 
very  same  as  the  emblem  teacheth — a  self- 
destroyer,  working  out  the  consummation  of 
all,  and  of  itself  at  last. 
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IE   DEATH  oy  A  CHEISTIAN. 

*' Fear  not,  little  flock!" 

uld  the  Christian  doubt  or  fear 
)ath,  with  solemn  step,  draws  near  \ 
ink  with  terror  from  the  hand 
les  him  to  the  better  land  ? 

)n,  this  world  so  many  charms, 
)ef ul  rest,  so  few  alarms  ? 
Eternal,  wears  it  less 
:'  graceful  happiness  ? 

he  conscience-stricken  one 
r  the  evil  he  hath  done, 
d  lest  his  eternal  doom 
8  woe  beyond  the  tomb  ? 

e,  then,  the  sacrifice, 
t  on  earth  the  Saviour  trod  ? 
i  that,  bought  at  such  a  price, 
aiay  safely  meet  its  God  ? 


Oh,  though  the  earth  beneath  you  tremble, 
Though  fades  yourmanhood's  strength  away, 
Though  sorrowing  friends  in  tears  assemble. 
And  loving  hearts  would  bid  you  stay ; 

Think  not  of  earth,  c|.nd  earth-bom  pleasures. 
Let  heavenly  thoughts  your  heart  engross ; 
Christ  offers  riches,  endless  treasures. 
To  which  the  world  itself  were  dross. 

F.  W.  B.  B. 

TBTI8T. 
"  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?" 
The  child  leans  on  its  parent's  breast, 
Leaves  there  its  cares,  and  is  at  rest ; 
The  bird  sits  singing  by  its  nest. 

And  tells  aloud 
His  trust  in  GK)d ;  and  so  is  blest 
*Neath  every  doud. 

He  has  no  store,  he  sows  no  seed, 
Yet  sings  aloud,  and  doth  not  heed : 
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By  flowing  stream  and  glassy  mead, 

He  sings  to  shame 
Men  who  forget,  in  fear  of  need, 

A  Father's  name. 

The  heart  that  trusts,  for  ever  sings, 
And  feels  as  light  as  it  had  wings ; 
A  well  of  peace  within  it  springs ; 

Come  good  or  ill. 
Whatever  to-day,  to-morrow  brings, 

It  is  His  will. 

From  "  The  Secret  Springs. ^^ 

THE  DIGNITY  OP  TBIAL. 

We  continually  use  the  term  trial  in 
common  life.  A  trial  of  strength,  a  trial  of 
skill,  a  trial  for  honours ;  these  are  familiar 
expressions.  And  when  this  term  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  Gbd's  dispensations  to 
His  children,  shall  all  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
its  meaning  be  forgotten  ?  Could  there  be 
made  visible  to  us  from  this  arena  of  diffi- 
culty and  conflict,  the  presence  of  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth,  and  the  surrounding  throng 
and  cloud  of  witnesses,  all  intent  with  earnest 
gaze  upon  the  success  or  defeat  of  him  who 
should  approve  himself  a  good  soldier  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  would  not  each  testy  each 
opportunity  for  proving  the  power  of  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  be  regarded  as  a 
high  privilege  rather  than  a  cause  for  com- 
plaining ?  Would  not  each  ardent*  follower 
of  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation  eagerly 
press  forward  for  admission  within  the  lists 
of  competitors  for  such  privilege  and  honour? 

And  is  it  because  we  cannot  choose  our 
trials — because  they  are  common,  unheroic 
tests  of  faith — because  there  are  no  such 
visible  on-lookers,  no  wide-sounding  pro- 
clamations of  victory  as  yet  attendant  on  the 
conqueror — that  we  lose  our  precious  birth- 
right of  joy  when  called  to  prove  our  armour 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ? 

Oh,  if  annoyances,   vexations,  the  daily 


cares  of  homely  and  ordinary  life,  the  com- 
monplace   difficulties    arising   from   inooih 
gruity  with  those  who  share  that  life  wtf 
us,  the  petty  perturbations  attendant  upoi 
the  every-day  routine  of  duty,  could  be  »■ 
garded  in  their  true  light,  as  "  trials,'*^  teerfi^ 
carefully,  advisedly  employed  by  a  Father^!  , 
hand — tests  of  faith  more  precious  in  Hii  < 
sight  than  gold  that  perisheth — ^how  shooU 
we  esteem    the    individual  care  and  \m 
evidenced  by  such  selection !     This  thoogkt 
it  was  which  led  St.  Paul  to  glory  in  tnlw* 
lations,  and    St.   James  to  count  them  A 
}Qj,     And  the  remembrance  of  One8i1% 
as  a  refiner  of  silver,  and  trying  His  cluldni 
as  gold  is  tried,  until  He  sees  His  own  imagi' 
perfectly  reflected  in  them,  will  glorify  tfcl 
daily  cross  which  we  are  called  to  bear  ii 
those  professing    themselves    partaken  ft 
Christ's  afflictions,  and  who  would  kjdtr 
suffer,  if  they  would  hereafter  reign  ii 
Him.  Asoi. 

"CONTIKUE  YE  IN  MY  LOVE." 

"  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Ctrut?* 

There  are  those  that  sigh  that  no  fondheirt 

is  theirs ; 
None  loves  them  best ; — Oh,  vain  andfoott 

sigh ! 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  His  life  He  spares— 
The  Father  spares  the  Son,  for  thee  to  die; 
For  thee  He  died,  for  thee  He  lives  again: 
O'er  thee  He  watches  in  His  boundless  rag* 


az&il 

Bti^^ 


Thou  art  as  much  His  care  as  if  beside 
Nor  man  nor  angel  lived  in  heaven  or  eaA 
Thus  sunbeams  pour  alike  their  glorious 
To  light  up  worlds,  or  wake  an  insect's 

mirth; 
They  shine  and  shine  with  unexhausted 

store — 
Thou  art  thy  Lord's  belovM — seek  no  more 

Asox. 
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THE    BIBLE    8EAB0HED. 
SUNDAY  QUESTIONS,  ETC.,  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


RIPTTJBE   QUESTIONS,   ETC. 

addressing  his  younger  brother,  said 
jet  not  the  anger  of  my  lord  wax 

at  place  did  God  first  promise  Abram 
Canaan  ? 

;hing  LeviCS"  under  a  good  king,  a 
signed  Nehemiah's  covenant,  and  a 
who  aspired  to  his  father's  throne, 
t  to  death  by  his  younger  brother, 
ree  of  the  same  name.    Who  were 

two  kings  were  mentioned  by  name 
a  hundred  years  before  they  were 

idol  was  worshipped  at  Ekron  in  the 
jah? 

hom  were  the  gleanings  of  the  com- 
rineyards  to  be  left  ? 
e  was  Apollos,  the  Jew,  bom  P 
kingdom    is    called   "the   strong 

before  our  Saviour's  time,  and  who 

5  called  the  "  servants  of  the  Most 

"P 

re  and  when  was  it  that  "the  people 


sat  in  the  street ....  trembling  because  of  . 
the  great  rain  "  P 


ANSWERS. 

(See  page  591.) 

I. 

1.  Pashur.    Jer.  xx.  6.    2.  ^iiam.     2  Sam. 

xi.  3.      3.  AnQ.     2  Kings  vi.  5,  6.     4.   Che- 

naniah.     1  Chron.  xv.  22.     5.  J^zel.    1  Sam. 

XX.  19.    6.  Balaam.    2  Peter  ii.  15.    7.  J^ed- 

melech.  Jer.  xxxviii.  8,  9.    8.  Talent.   1  Chron. 

XX.  2.      9.  Ophrah.     Judges  ix.  5.     10.  Toi. 

2  Sam.  viii.  10.    11.  Hebrew.     Acts  xxi.  40. 

12.    Idols.     1   John   v.  21.      13.    fifhechem. 

Judges  ix.  46.    14.  Helmet.    Eph.  vi  17 ;  Is. 

lix.  17.     15.  Oak.     Gen.  xxxv.  8.     16.  ZTlai. 

Dan.  viLL  2.     17.   iSfeashore.     John  xxi  12. 

18.  .Bphrath.    Gen.  xxxv.  19. 

"  Pefice  he  to  this  houeeJ' 

II. 
1.  fifapphira.    Acts  v.  10.    2.  Ore6.    Judges 
vii.  25.    3.  Xazarus.    4.  Omega.    5.  Mahslaleel. 
Gen.  V.  10,  12.     6.   Ono.     Nehemiah  vii.  37. 
7.  ^aaman. 

Solomon — Absalom. 


THE  WOBD  OP  GOD. 

How  gently  in  night's  silent  hours 
The  dew  distils  upon  the  flowers  ; 
How  softly  on  the  grass  new  mown 
The  crystal  drops  of  rain  are  strown : 
But  gentler,  softer,  falls  Thy  Word 
On  childhood's  tender  heart,  O  Lord, 
Making  the  germs  of  grace  appear 
Like  snowdrops  in  the  opening  year  : 
Its  light,  revealed  to  infeuit  eyes, 
Is  darkness  to  the  worldly  wise. 
We  know,  we  feel  the  Bible  true, 
For  it  has  made  our  heart  anew. 


The  late  Canon  Stowsll. 


$\{mnt  ^i,^&kp  io\  m  ^sm  mxi  Jaught^rs. 


FLOEENOE,  TH£   FAIH   (MTIC. 


I*  <^^A.\^'^Jj-^^ 


^i  LORENOE  was  one  of  those 
]i  j>  young  people  —  would  that 
there  w6re  none  like  lierl — 
who  consider  it  much  mote 
clever  to  find  out  the  faults  of 
persons  or  things,  than  their 
beauties  or  merits.  As  most  people  like  to  be 
thought  clever,  Florence  chose  this  method  of 
establishing  her  reputation  for  talent  amongst 
her  young  fiends;  and  although  she  was  ndther 
particularly  witty,  nor  naturally  humoi'ouB,  it 
was  astonishing  how  many  would  gather  round 
her  and  listen  while  she  talked.  Her  sister 
Alice,  who  was  of  a  very  different  disposition, 
and  wished  tather  to  be  kind  than  clever,  would 
often  take  the  opposite  side,  and  say  something 
in  favour  of  those  whom  Florence  was  ridiculing ; 
but  the  little  circle  generally  thought  Alice  a 
poor  duU  girl,  and  scarcely  turned  their  heads 
to  listen  to  what  she  said. 

If  Alice  was  dull,  however,  she  was  very 
happy,  as  her  cheerful  looks  clearly  indicated ; 
while  Florence,  though  she  was  very  handsome, 
and  carried  her  head  as  high  as  if  she  had  been 
a  queen,  looked  often  discontented,  and  always 
scornful.  Poor  dull  Alice  was  the  girl  to  whom 
all  her  companions  went  when  ihey  wanted 
sympathy  or  help;  and  even  when  they  had 
fallen  into  trouble  in  consequence  of  doing 
wrong,  they  would  tell  Alice;  for  though  she 
seldom  did  wrong  herself,  she  was  kind  and 
gentle  in  her  behaviour  to  those  who  did,  seem- 
ing rather  to  pity  than  to  wish  to  upbraid 
them.  But  to  Florence  no  one  ever  told  their 
griefs,  still  less  their  faults  and  follies.  They 
Hked  to  hear  her  talk,  because  she  tried  to  puU 
down  their  superiors,  and  so  to  place  them  on  a 
level  with,  or  below,  themselves ;  but  they  knew 
all  the  while  that  this  way  of  talking  was  not 
dictated  by  kindness  of  heart;  and  thus  they,  in 
their  turn,  said  many  hard  and  bitter  things  of 
her,  so  soon  as  she  was  gone  out  of  hearing. 

Alice,  too,  with  all  her  simplicity,  never  was 
ridiculous,  because  she  was  humble,  and  satis- 
fied to  be  insignificant  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  were  older,  wiser,  and  more  important  than 


herself.  In  short,  she  never  pi'etendeci  to  be 
anything  which,  in  reality,  she  was  not;  wluk 
Florence,  in  order  to  maintain  tlie  character  of 
an  able  critic,  was  obliged  to  pretend  to  be  a 
great  deal  wiser  and  more  knowing  than  she 
was,  and  thus  she  frequently  betrayed  her  own 
ignorance,  and  made  herself  extremely  ridi' 
oulous,  without  knowing  it.  In  the  companjof 
those  who  were  much  older  and  wiser  thaa 
herself,  when  she  ought  to  have  been  listemag 
attentively  to  what  they  said,  and  aoquriag 
the  information  she  greatly  needed,  it  waa  ker 
habit  to  employ  herself  in  observing,  and  nfltiig 
down  in  her  memory,  all  the  little  peraoBil 
peculiarities)  it  might  be,  of  her  &ther*8  gneiAii 
in  order  to  mimic  and  make  game  of  tl^m 
ai^rwards  amongst  her  friends.  Instead  d 
gathering  all  the  knowledge  she  could  firom  ibe 
conversation  of  such  persons,  she  was  watching 
the  motion  of  their  fiices,  looking  at  the  ab^e 
of  their  clothes ;  and  if  there  was  apparent  asy 
kind  of  natural  defect,  such  as  hunenesa,  de- 
formity, or  impediment  of  speech,  Florence  wai 
quite  animated  and  delighted,  because  ^ 
thought  how  much  she  could  make  of  it  n 
the  way  of  imitation. 

In  a  mixed  party,  this  young  lady  alwi^i 
gathered  round  her  a  group  of  humble  frieak 
who  were  content  to  be  listeners  only,  and  frotf 
amongst  these  she  used  to  i>eep  forUi  upon  Al 
company,  to  spy  out  the  ridiculous,  or  raibV 
what  a  set  of  little  ignorant  girls  might  thiak 
ridiculous ;  and,  magnifying  the  Beuicied  ab- 
surdity, as  critics  usually  do,  the  sdect  eos* 
pany  would  burst  into  explosions  of  ^' 
suppressed  laughter,  varied  only  by  confiiaed 
whisperings,  always  extremely  annoying  to 
everybody  in  the  room  who  wished  to  Katea 
to  what  was  worth  hearing.  To  do  FIopbb* 
justice,  we  must  say  that,  as  she  grew  oldff» 
she  was  less  guilty  of  this  kind  of  radenetf! 
but  if  she  was  less  <ihildish,  she  was  scarcely 
less  imprudent  in  hei  satire.  She  now  begtf 
to  talk  about  books,  pictures,  and  a  variety  « 
things  which  it  would  have  been  well  for  btf 
had  she  endeavoured   to    understand 
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ng  to  oriticise.  But  she  feared  nothing 
ij  of  surpriBe  or  detection,  because  ahe 
ded  by  the  pride  she  felt  in  her  own 
talents ;  and  as  young  ladies  are  not 
inly  told  when  they  make  themselves 
8,  our  fair  critic  failed  to  find  out  that 

30. 

vQji  it  for  Alice  that  she  possessed  a 
r  good  temper,  or  ahe  would  have  had 
die  life  with  her  satirical  sister !  It  is 
ce  was  not  quick  in  acquiring  any 
ahmen^t  or  art,  but  she  was  industrious 
evering,  and  seldom  failed  in  the  end. 

however,  did  not  wait  for  the  end, 
3  might  kindly  have  given  her  sister 
ise  which  was  her  due;  but  used  to 
3  her  half-filnished  drawings,  and  some- 
•uld  show  them  about  with  the  most 
mt  encomiums.  She  used  also  to  keep 
8ter*8  occasional  failures  in  fancy  work 
>urpose  of  exhibition,  and  invariably 
ce  her  butt  when  she  had  no  other. 
Y  be  asked,  in  what  other  way  did 

show  her  great  olevemesa?  In  no 
•itics  seldom  do;  because  they  are 
at,  if  they  do  not  accomplish  every- 
)y  undertake  in  a  very  superior  style, 
I  will  quickly  turn  upon  them  with  the 
narks  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
•u  others ;  and  besides  this,  they  would 
K)urage  and  the  desire  to  criticise  the 

other  people,  after  they  had  openly 
lat  they  could  do  no  better  themselves, 
he  critic  is  generally  extremely  idle 

following  up  his  own  profession ;  and 
ssion  is  idle  too — ^nay,  worse  than  idle, 
'hen  exercised  with  as  much  good- 
3  skill,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
g  errors,  and  curing  defects,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided, 
these  two  sisters  had  finished  what 
d  their  education,  they  went  to  pay  a 
le  family  of  a  friend  of  their  father's, 
tleman  was  one  of  the  very  few  who 
fied  to  criticise,  because  his  oircum- 
iiad  enabled  him  to  see  all  that  was 
•thy  of  being  seen  in  the  works  of  art ; 
txtensive  knowledge,  literary  taste,  and 

elegant  turn  of  mind,  were  accom- 
f  a  noble,  candid,  and  generous  temper, 
n  Florence  might  have  learned  how 
be  truly  great  are  disposed  to  notice 
)les — how  seldom  the  truly  good  are 
to  magnify  or  drag  them  to  light,  even 
aally  compelled  to  see  them, 
sters  were  both  astonished  when  first 


ushered  into  Mr.  Maraden'a  drawing-room ;  for 
neither  of  them  had  ever  before  beheld  any- 
thing like  the  elegance  and  the  good  taste 
which  reigned  conspicuous  there;  nor  was  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Alice,  who  could  not  help 
being  aware  that  her  sister  often  went  beyond 
her  knowledge  in  her  attempts  at  ridicide, 
should  begin  to  hope  Florence  might  be  more 
silent  here  than  she  usually  was  at  home.  In 
fact,  ahe  was  silent  for  a  little  while;  but  no 
sooner  were  the  two  girls  alone,  in  their  owi^ 
apartment,  than  Florence  began  her  old  trick 
of  mimicry,  spreading  herself  out,  and  walking 
about,  as  she  supposed  like  Mrs.  Marsden,  and 
expressing  her  wonder,  at  the  same  time,  whether 
that  lady's  diamonds  were  real,  and  why  she 
wore  diamonds  on  common  occasions,  unless  it 
was  to  show  everybody  that  she  had  them. 
She  next  supposed  that  Miss  Marsden  affected 
the  languishing  beauty,  or  why  did  she  wear 
her  hair  in  that  simple  style;  and  then  she 
parted  her  own  hair  in  bands  on  her  forehead, 
and  cast  up  her  eyes,  in  imitation  of  Misa 
Marsden. 

In  this  manner  Florence  wag  lounging  about 
with  a  languid  air  when  the  bell  rung  for 
dinner;  and,  to  her  great  mortification,  she 
was  obliged  to  descend  much  more  carelessly 
dressed  than  her  sister  Alice. 

At  the  elegant  table  of  Mx.  Marsden,  the 
sisters  met  such  society  as  they  were  little 
accustomed  to;  and  Florence,  being  deprived 
of  all  opportunity  of  showing  o£f  in  her  usual 
way,  consequently  became  sullen  and  dis- 
satisfied ;  while  good-humoured  Alice,  without 
any  thought  about  herself,  was  pleased  with  all 
she  saw,  and  interested  in  all  she  heard. 

When  the  ladies  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
the  fair  critic  had  more  hope  of  being  able  to 
speak,  and  deliver  her  opinion  on  matters  of 
taste,  if  not  on  persons ;  for  she  had  already 
discovered  that  personal  reniarks  were  not  to 
be  introduced  at  Mr.  Marsden's  table.  Situated 
as  the  two  sisters  now  found  themselves,  in  the 
midst  of  curiosities  and  specimens  of  art  of 
almost  every  description,  the  question  might 
have  been,  which  to  admire  most.  The  lady  of 
the  house  requested  her  young  friends  would 
amuse  themselves  by  turning  over  a  number  of 
engravings  which  lay  upon  the  table.  They, 
therefore,  fixed  their  attention  for  awhile  in 
that  direction ;  but  here  Florence  soon  began 
her  accustomed  plan  of  whispering  and  laugh- 
ing ;  and,  although  her  remarks  were  at  first 
confined  to  her  sister's  ear,  they  consisted,  as 
usual,  in  pointing  out  whatever  defects  she 
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found,  or  fancied  that  her  eye  could  detect — 
such  as  an  arm  too  long,  or  a  costume  out  of 
keeping.  Alice,  who  liad  real  taste,  was  too 
much  delighted  to  pay  much  attention  to  these 
remarks ;  but  when  Mrs.  Marsden,  on  drawing 
near  the  table,  expressed  a  hope  that  her  guests 
were  pleased  with  her  husband's  selection, 
Florence  ventured  to  dissent.  In  one  engraving 
she  had  discovered  that  the  light  was  not  well 
managed;  another  was  decidedly  out  of  per- 
spective; and  the  third  had  a  striking  defect 
in  the  drawing. 

"  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Marsden  politely.  "The  first  you  have 
noticed  is  from  Claude ;  the  second  from 
Proutt ;  and  the  third — let  me  see — is  a  Oor- 
regio.** 

Alice,  all  this  while,  was  in  great  pain  for  her 
sister ;  and  as  soon  as  she  could,  without  being 
heard  by  others,  whispered  gently  in  her  car, 
"  Whatever  you  do,  don't  criticise  here."  At 
this  friendly  warning,  Florence  coloured  deeply, 
but  she  attempted  no  reply.  Her  own  mortifi- 
cation cast  a  gloom  over  her  countenance,  and 
rendered  her  still  more  disposed  to  see  faults  in 
everything  around  her.  In  vain  she  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Marsden  and  her  happy  sister 
about  the  beautiful  grounds.  She  saw  not  their 
beauty ;  but  she  did  see,  and  she  failed  not  to 
mention  it,  that  two  damask  rose  bushes 
grew  together,  and  that  the  most  graceful 
weeping-willow  grew  where  it  scarcely  could 
be  seen. 

On  returning  to  the  hall,  Alice  was  struck 
with  some  fine  specimens  of  statuary,  brought 
by  Mr.  Marsden  from  Italy ;  but  Florence  did 
not  like  the  attitudes.  There  was  some  fault 
to  be  found  with  each  group ;  and  she  wondered 
her  sister  could  admire  any. 

Alice  could  not  agree  with  her  sister,  but 
refrained  from  opposing  her  judgment,  since 
experience  had  long  ago  taught  her  that  it  was 
perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to  convince  her 
that  she  might  be  wrong. 

A  short  time  after  this,  the  conversation 
happened  to  turn  upon  a  recent  publication 
which  Florence  had  seen,  but  had  not  read ;  and 
finding  it  praised  by  every  one,  she  determined 
to  throw  the  weight  of  her  opinion  into  the 
opposite  scale.  "  I  confess,"  said  she,  "  that  I 
am  surprised  to  hear  such  unqualified  praise 
from  ladies  of  such  undoubted  taste." 

"  And  pray,  my  dear,"  asked  Mrs.  Marsden, 
"  what  is  your  objection  to  the  book  ?  " 

Florence  thought  she  remembered  hearing 
her  father  find  fault  with  the  style,  and  she 


answered  accordingly,  "  The  style.''  But  wbti 
was  the  matter  with  the  style  P  was  a  qiiestiaD 
which  she  hoped  she  might  not  be  oompeDedto 
answer. 

"  And  how  is  the  style  disagreeable  to  yoaP* 
asked  Mrs.  Marsden  again. 

"  Oh,  it  has  great  faults." 

"  What  faulte,  my  dear?"  For  Mrs.  Manda 
liked  always  to  come  at  the  root  of  an  opinkn. 

Florence  was  very  much  coniused.    "Itii 

too **  she  began   to  say ;  but  finding  her 

courage  fail  her,  she  affected  .modesty,  and 
added — "  In  short,  I  am  not  qualified  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  style." 

"  Then  let  me  give  you  a  little  advice,"  M 
Mrs.  Marsden,  kindly  laying  her  hand  upon 
her  shoulder.  **  If  you  are  not  qualified  to 
judge  of  a  style,  do  not  find  fault  with  it  If 
joJiwUl  speak  without  knowledge  or  jodgmeni 
it  is  better  to  praise  than  to  find  fault,  becsoM 
that  shows  a  desire  to  be  pleased  ;  and,  afteraB, 
a  constant  willingness  to  be  pleased  is  oae  tf 
the  richest  possessions  we  can  inherit." 

After  this  reproof,  Florence  felt  less  free  to 
express  her  opinions  openly,  but  she  fomrtl 
them  in  secret  upon  exactly  the  same  principle 
— the  principle  of  finding  fault.  When  she  heard 
any  one  talking  sensibly,  she  suspected  it  wn 
purely  for  display ;  when  music  was  the  ent«^ 
tainment,  she  was  sure  Miss  Marsden  plajel 
without  ear ;  if  a  witty  thing  was  said,  she  triei 
to  recollect  having  seen  it  in  a  book ;  if  any  OM 
kindly  offered  to  read  aloud,  it  was  becaosetliey 
fancied  themselves  good  readers ;  and  if  lEm 
Marsden  even  ran  across  the  lawn  to  welooat 
her  father  home,  it  was  to  exhibit  her  graoeM 
figure.  Thus  she  went  on,  in  a  manner  tv_ 
tedious  to  describe,  discovering  some  defect  K 
all  that  she  beheld,  attributing  some  unpleai 
motive  to  all  that  was  done,  and  finally,  »i 
necessary  consequence,  rendering  herself  eip 
tremely  miserable. 

It  happened,  in  the  course  of  their  Tisit,  Art 
the  two  sisters  became  acquainted  with  a  hwij 
of  young  people  who,  because  they  had  nertf 
been  taught,  like  the  Marsdens,  in  that  higbff 
branch  of  education  which  consists  in  the  cul- 
tivation of   noble  and    generouB  sentimeot^ 
looked  ui)on  their  superiors  with  envioaa  ey«i 
and  were  thus  extremely  glad  to  listen  «hfl 
the  Marsdens,  or  any  of  their  oonnexioDS,  wert 
found  fault  with.  Florence  soon  discovered  tinii 
and  the  family  almost  as  soon  disoovered  t^il^ 
was  just  the  sort  of  person  they  wanted— «db 
who  would  spy  out  all  that  was  ridicoloos  or  dis* 
agreeable  amongst  the  MarsdenB,  and  tell  it  to 
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Tot  that  any  one  amongst  them  would 
aiowledged  suoh  a  wish,  nor  was 
really  conscious  of  any  such  troache- 
^ ;  but  people  often  betray,  by  their 
words  and  actions,  both  wishes  and 
?hich  they  would  be  startled  to  think 
38    guilty  of   entertaining    in    their 

:hese  young  people  Florence  felt  her- 

at  home,  and  as  they  were  aU  left  to 
J  much  as  they  liked,  she  exchanged 
bh  them  more  frequently  than  was 
*eeable  to  her  sister  Alice ;  for  Alice 

feel  happy  to  be  so  kindly  treated  by 
sdens,  and  then  hear  Uiem  talked 
>erpetually,  without  saying 'anything 
defence;  yet  wheneyer  she  offered  a 
1  their  favour  it  was  treated  with  the 
>ntompt. 

the  two  sisters  took  their  departure 

pleasant  residence  of  the  Marsdens, 
f  young  people  were  invited  to  spend 

with  them;  and  Florence,  having 
T  turn  for  satire  agreeable  to  many 
jsides  the  family  just  described,  was 
spirits,  and  more  than  usually  enter- 
>  her  new  friends.  It  is  true,  she  was 
3enly  illnatured  as  to  speak  decidedly 
ny  one  of  the  Marsdens ;  but  there  is 
hand  way  of  throwing  out  hints,  and 

at  little  foibles,  which  is  really  quite 
red  as  open  abuse ;  and  in  this  manner 

made  a  great  many  ignorant  girls 
i  look  pleased  for  the  moment,  though 
iemned  her  in  their  hearts,  and  thought 
lid  not  like  to  live  with  her. 
the  young  party  gathered  together  on 
ion  were  looking  idly  from  one  of  the 

for  want  of  something  better  to  do, 
a  little  plainly-dressed  old  man  ascend 
to  the  door,  bearing  under  his  arm  a 
ase,  which  he  placed  in  the  hall  with 
•e.  He  was  then  shown  into  Mr. 
s  library;  but  the  door  remaining 
J  party  of  young  ladies,  by  peeping 
:he  hail,  were  able  to  see  that  the  little 

opened  out  a  picture,  and  after  trying 
I  al  different  lights,  at  last  placed  it  to 
iction  and  walked  away.  The  young 
ry  curious  about  what  had  been  going 
low  glad  to  be  encouraged  by  Florence 
he  library,  in  order  to  make  their  own 
ipon  the  painting. 

*ue,  the  fair  critic  had  never  seen  a 
rt  like  this  before,  and  concluding,  as 
d  man  had  brought  it  with  so  much 


care»  that  it  must  be  his  own  performance, 
which  he  probably  wished  to  sell,  she  thought 
she  would  be  beforehand  with  every  one  else  in 
criticising  it.  Assuming  an  attitude  of  great 
importance,  she  began,  therefore,  to  talk  about 
the  colouring,  the  dark  patches  of  dirty  shadow, 
and  the  wretched  drawing  of  the  head  alto- 
gether. She  said  that  the  nose  was  on  one 
side,  and  the  left  eye  larger  than  the  right ; 
"  but,  perhaps,"  she  added,  "  as  the  artist  him- 
self appears  to  be  of  a  very  superior  order  in- 
deed, this  may  be  a  new  style  of  face  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted." 

At  this  all  the  little  girls  laughed  exceed- 
ingly, except  Alice,  who,  retreating  to  a  dis- 
tance, said  with  her  usual  simplicity,  "  I  should 
really  not  have  thought  it  so  poor  a  painting, 
for  when  I  stand  here  it  looks  exactly  like  a 
real  head,  and  a  very  fine  one  too." 

Alice,  however,  spoke  with  so  much  diffidence 
and  humility  in  her  manner,  that  she  was 
thought  to  know  nothing,  and  the  girls  all 
looked  at  Florence  again  to  hoar  what  more  she 
had  to  say.  She,  very  willingly  taking  up  the 
criticism  again,  went  on  in  the  same  style,  and 
finally  condemned  the  painting  as  being  little 
better  than  the  sign  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
which  swung  over  the  door  of  the  village  inn. 
But  the  party,  at  last  recollecting  that  they 
had  no  business  to  intrude  into  Mr.  Marsden's 
library,  withdrew  without  being  aware  that  any 
of  the  family  knew  of  their  having  been  there. 

Before  dinner  was  announced,  Mrs.  Marsden 
came  to  tell  her  young  friends  that  she  had 
invited  them  on  that  day  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  a  very  unusual  treat  in  the  society 
of  two  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day,  and  of  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  a  celebrated  connoisseur  in  paintings; 
after  which  communication  Florence  looked 
with  a  scornful  smile  around  upon  her  friends, 
who  answered  her  look  as  nearly  in  the  same 
style  as  they  could,  while  they  walked  into  the 
drawing  room  wondering  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  the  poor  little  artist  and  his  miserable 
picture. 

Some  time  after  the  yoimg  ladies  had  retired 
from  the  dinner-table,  they  were  sunmioned  to 
attend  Mr.  Marsden  and  his  friends  in  the 
library,  where  they  found  every  one  gazing 
almost  in  silence  on  the  picture.  The  girls 
ranged  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  as  soon  as  Florence  gave  them  notice  to 
laugh,  a  suppressed  giggle  ran  through  the 
whole  group.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  laughed 
too,  and  looked  very  knowingly  at  each  other. 
No  sooner  had  the  silence  been  broken  by  a  few 
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passing  remarks,  tlian  tbe  fair  oritic  ventured 
to  say  something  about  the  artist  who  brought 
his  own  head,  and  added — but  happily  there 
were  few  who  heard  her — that  she  had  thought 
of  advising  him  to  take  it  over  to  the  Wel- 
lington Arms. 

All  this  while  Alice  was  pulling  at  her  sister's 
sleeve  in  the  vain  hope  of,  making  her  be 
silent.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lonsdale  stood 
with  his  arms  folded,  gazing  silently  at  the 
picture.  At  last  he  spoke :  "  The  purchaser  of 
that  picture,"  said  he,  "has  secured  a  prize. 
I  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  one  of  Rembrandt's 
happiest  productions." 

The  admiring  artists  now  stepped  forward, 
and  other  gentlemen  offered  their  remarks  in 
confirination  of  Mr.  Lonsd41e*s  opinion ;  while 
Florence  took  that  opportunity  of  leaving  the 
room,  and  would  have  felt  very  glad  oould 
she  have  escaped  from  the  company  alto- 
gether. 

Although  the  Marsdens  were  too  polite  to 
appear  before  others  to  notice  the  behaviour  of 
the  fair  critic,  there  was  one  important  member 
of  the  family  who  had  discovered  more  of  her 
real  character  than  she  suspected.  Mr.  Mars- 
den  had  been  seated  in  an  inner  apartment  of 
the  library  all  the  time  that  Florence  waa  de- 
livering her  lecture  about  the  painting;  and. 


feeling  it  his  duty  to  give  her  a  little  adrio^ 
before  she  left  his  house,  he  called  her  to  hii^ 
in  the  same  apartment  on  the  evening  befbr^ 
the  departure  of  the  sisters. 

'<It  was  here,"  said  Mr.  Marsden  to  t&e 
wondering  critic,  "  that  I  was  seated  when  yoo 
chose  to  entertain  your  young  friends  iritb 
remarks  no  less  ignorant  than  presumptaou 
upon  the  work  of  one  of  our  ablest  masten; 
nor  was  I  insensible  to  your  conduct  in  tks 
presence  of  my  friends  at  a  later  hour  of  tlM 
same  day,  though,  for  your  sake  and  yam 
father's,  I  refrained  from,  remarking  upon  that 
conduct  at  the  time;  You  are  young,  mj  dear 
friend,  and  may  yet  correct  that  unfbitanate 
turn  of  mind  upon  which  I  am  sorry  to  lee 
that  you  rather  pride  ydurself,  instead  of  being 
oonsoious  how  n&udi  it  ought  to  make  joc 
blush.  Allow  me  to  say  that  the  love  of  siting 
instead  of  being  an  honourable  distanetioi,  k 
one  of  the  most  vulgar  of  all  human  prafMi* 
sities ;  and,  instead  of  being  a  proof  of  floperior 
talent,  it  is  more  frequently  assumed  as  tdoik 
fbr  the  meanest.  Take  this,  then,  ai  ■! 
parting  charge :  As  you  wish  to  be  hafijiyM  i 
me  entreat  you  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  lookiai 
upon  the  bright  side  of  persons  and  thinga;  ai 
you  wish  to  be  wise,  never  attempt  to  critioMl 
what  you  do  not  undevstand.*' 


THE    NEOLEOTED    BABBITS. 


BY  MBS.  ELLIS,  AUTHOBESB  OF  "THE  WOMEN  OF  ENaLAND,"  ETC. 


Amongst  the  many  pleasures  associated  with 
country  life,  there  are  few  which  deserve  more 
honourable  mention  than  those  which  spring 
out  of  the  facilities  afforded  in  the  coimtry  for 
studying  the  habits,  and  observing  the  instincts 
of  animals.  Not  the  least  of  these  pleasures  is 
the  possibility  of  keeping  one's  pet  animals 
healUiy  and  happy — of  keeping  them  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  plenty  of 
air  and  exercise,  and  food  in  abundance  suited 
to  their  tastes. 

There  are  persons,  however,  and  some  very 
worthy  ones  too,  who  regard  this  love  of  animals 
as  rather  a  contemptible  phase  of  human  cha- 
racter, and  who  profess  to  be  disgusted  with 
that  affection  which  is  bestowed  upon  a  parrot, 
a  dog,  a  monkey,  or  a  mouse.  Amongst  this 
class  of  individuals,  it  is  not  di£Bicult  to  find 
some  whose  highest  estimation  of  a  bird  is  that 


of  being  well  cooked,  who  believe  that  a  dp|9 
an  animal  made  to  be  flogged,  and  a  homl 
machine  invented  entirely  for  the  senrioif 
man. 

Every  one  to  his  taste ;  but  it  must  be  gnaUi 
that  such  persons  lose  a  great  deal  of  anni^ 
ment,  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  To  haveH 
natural  love  for  animals,  no  regard  for  thflBit 
our  friends  and  companions,  is  even  a  gntUt 
want  than  to  have  no  love  for  flowers  or  treA 
because  animal  life  must  ever  come  nearer  oor 
affections,  as  being  more  like  our  own,  tiii* 
that  of  the  vegetable  creation.  It  must,  ooft* 
sequently,  wherever  a  love  for  it  exists,  inafii^ 
more  sympathy  and  kindness,  with  a  hig^ 
sense  of  responsibility  as  reg^Eurds  health  9» 
sickness,  enjoyment  and  Buffering,  hi^pu^ 
and  misery.  A  boy  may  neglect  hia  flo*^ 
garden,  and  feel  only  that  he  has  been  waitt^ 
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and  foolish ;  bat  he  cannot  neglect  his  rabbits 
without  feeling  that  he  has  been  cruel. 

Ah,  this  neglecting  of  rabbits,  what  miseries 
ioes  the  thought  awaken !  What  an  indelible 
i^oae  of  compunction  and  shame — nay,  even  of 
ictoal  guilt — comes  back  with  the  touch  of  that 
>ld  wound,  the  agony  of  which  I  have  no  doubt 
nade  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  matter  I 
am  about  to  speak  of,  more  careful  and  con- 
dderate  through  the  whole  of  their  after-lives. 

It  was  my  father's  notion,  and  it  has  always 
Men  mine,  that  to  have  the  care  of  aninia.la  is 
^f  great  benefit  to  children  where  they  are  so 
Btoated  as  to  be  able  to  keep  them  in  health 
ftnd  comfort.  Babbits,  for  example,  may  almost 
always  be  so  kept  in  the  country  with  proper 
■nrangement  and  care.  There  are  many  animals 
from  which  one  derives  more  amusement  and 
Measure  than  is  possible  from  a  rabbit,  but 
tlwre  are  perhaps  none  which  a  boy  or  girl  can 
Buiage  so  successfully,  and  which  are  so  little 
Bkdy  to  suffer  under  their  care. 
.  The  one  consideration  of  importance  is  the 
,1lonnous  amount  of  food  which  these  delicate- 
Jtoking  little  creatures  require.  Indeed,  deli- 
•cy  and  purity,  even  to  a  proverb,  would  seem 
b  be  no  bar  to  an  enormous  appetite,  for  it  has 
^een  computed  that,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
liQ  common  pigeon  is  the  greatest  eater  in 
^eation,  the  ox  next,  and  then  the  rabbit.  The 
aterpillar  might  take  the  foremost  place  in  this 
ot  very  enviable  distinction,  but  that  it  has  the 
pdogy  of  eating  for  the  sustenance  of  a  future 
tate  of  existence,  so  that  when  it  comes  forth 
ith  its  wings  it  really  deserves  to  be  called 
thereal. 

But  to  return  to  our  rabbits.  We  had  a  large 
^iDily  of  them — old  matrons  and  yoimg  maidens, 
gaadfathers,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins — most 
tbautageously  situated  for  classification,  and 
V  all  needful  purposes  conducive  to  health  and 
comfort.  A  yard,  with  a  wall  just  high  enough 
w  us  to  look  over,  was  built  out  from  a  sort  of 
S^en-house  beside  a  fishpond,  and  in  this 
^^  were  two  separate  tenements  like  little 
•^^^itages,  large  enough  for  us  to  enter  when  we 
^ted  to  make  any  domestic  arrangement  in 
''J^  &mily.  Besides  these,  there  were  numerous 
^*C8  and  other  conveniences  for  private  retire- 
'^t,  so  that  altogether  our  establishment  was 
^ost  as  commodious  as  even  our  ambition 
^d  aspire  to. 

I'or  myself,  however,  I  must  own  that  I  was 
^er  satisfied  for  these  arrangements  to  remain 
^  stationary.  I  liked  now  and  then  to 
t^titute  an  entire  reformation ;  and,  like  some 


people  older  and  wiser  than  myself,  nothing 

pleased  me  better  than  a  total  overturning  and 
general  replacement,  even  where  there  was  no 
improvement  likely  to  ensue.  I  liked  this  chiefly 
because  of  the  prodigious  excitement  which  it 
occasioned  in  the  rabbit  family.  I  liked  above 
all  things  to  watch  them  go  peeping  and  sniff- 
ing about  when  a  familiar  box  was  not  to  be 
fonnd  in  its  place ;  and  then  the  bobbing  of 
noses  and  kicking  of  heels  before  an  entrance 
into  a  newly.placed  box  could  be  effected.  The 
commotion  amongst  thoughtful  parents  and 
wondering  children,  curious  daughters  and 
brothers  indignant  at  the  change,  was  truly 
wonderful,  and  to  me  it  was  well  worth  any 
amoimt  of  trouble  in  the  way  of  adjustment. 

Such  manifestations  of  feeling  tended,  as 
they  always  do  in  animal  life,  to  make  the 
creatures  themselves  more  interesting ;  and  we 
consequently  not  only  occupied  ourselves  more 
with  our  rabbits,  but  loved  them  better  because 
they  could,  like  ourselves,  be  astonished,  alarmed, 
and  perhaps  indignant  and  offended.  Studying 
their  habits,  they  became  to  us  a  little  colony 
of  friends,  in  whose  joys  and  sorrows  we  felt  the 
liveliest  interest.  There  was  not  a  young  fi^ily 
bom  into  the  world  in  its  bed  of  down  but  each 
individual  was  in  due  time  examined  with  the 
tenderest  emotions  of  delight,  not  unaccom- 
panied by  interesting  reference  to  family  like- 
ness in  ear  or  tail,  or  mark  on  breast  or 
forehead,  indicating  descent  from  some  bygone 
generation — perhaps  an  old  patriarch  of  dig- 
nified celebrity,  or  soft  mother  of  brooding  and 
prolific  tendencies. 

Every  rabbit  had  its  individual  character, 
and  each  its  separate  share  of  regard.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  we  had  any  right 
moral  sense  in  the  bestowment  of  this  regard. 
I  rather  suspect  that  some  desperate  characters 
were  our  favourite  heroes,  and  that,  not  being 
allowed  to  love  wicked  people,  we  felt  it  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  love  wicked  rabbits. 

At  all  events,  we  did  love  them,  bad  and 
good,  and  spent  much  of  our  time  with  them, 
occupying  our  thoughts  with  their  domestic 
and  family  matters  almost  as  much  as  if  they 
had  been  a  colony  of  human  beings.  To  supply 
their  daily  wants  was  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege. 
Was  it  possible  these  wants  could  ever  be  neg- 
lected? We  should  have  answered  with  one 
indignant  voice,  "  Impossible ! " 

As  a  family,  we  were  not  at  all  in  the  habit 
of  neglecting  anything  committed  to  our  care. 
I  ^h^-nV  we  had  pride  as  well  as  pleasure  in  this 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  took  infinite  pains 
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to  pronde  for  the  wants  and  aUeriate  the 
disoomfortB  of  all  onr  damb  creatures.  Our 
reward  was  that  many  were  committed  to  our 
keeping,  such  as  motherless  lambs,  or  wounded 
birds,  or  anything  that  might  have  wandered 
from  its  place,  or  lost  its  natural  means  of 
support ;  and,  once  entrusted  to  us,  all  the  best 
feel^igs  we  hadr— kindness,  honour,  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  confidence  and  trust,  was 
engaged  in  the  service  of  our  charge.  To  hare 
neglected  anything  so  committed  to  our  care 
would  have  been  to  us  an  unpardonable  sin — 
most  certainly  the  one  sin  which  we  believed 
ourselves  least  capable  of  committing. 

I  have  no  dear  recollection  of  what  took  pos- 
session of  us  on  one  particular  occasion,  or 
what  could  have  occurred  to  occupy  our  atten- 
tion. I  was  the  youngest,  and  very  young ;  but 
I  do  distinctly  remember  one  awful  morning 
when  it  was  announced  to  us  that  our  rabbits 
were  all  dead,  or  nearly  all,  because  we  had 
neglected  to  feed  them  !  My  father's  look  and 
manner  (we  had  no  mother  then)  were  as  if  he 
had  to  deal  with  the  lowest  class  of  criminals. 
He  was  not  so  angry  as  shocked  and  distressed, 
that  such  an  event  should  have  occurred  in  his 
own  fikmily. 

In  sad  procession  we  went,  silently  weeping, 
to  the  rabbit  house,  and  there,  truly,  the  little 
creatures  were  lying — ^whc^e  families  of  children 
stretched  beside  their  dead  mother — old  and 
young,  in  different  places  and  positions,  stark 
dead,  and  having  died  by  the  cruel  pangs  of 
hunger— dead  by  our  unfeeling  neglect!  While 
we  had  been  sleeping  happily  through  the  past 
night,  they  had  been  one  and  another  seeking 
in  vain  for  a  stray  leaf  or  a  grain  of  com,  and 
then  giving  up  the  search  in  despair,  and  creep- 
ing in  the  dark— perhaps  the  little  child  and  its 
mother  to  die  side  by  side.  It  was  horrible !  My 
father's  sorrowful  forgiveness  could  do  nothing 
for  us :  we  could  not  forgive  ourselves. 

One  little  phase  of  these  far-off  scenes  rises 
vividly  in  remembrance.  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  but  I  have  observed  that  when  people  are 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  self-condemnation, 
they  like  to  have  somebody  else  to  blame,  and 
to  be  angry  with,  even  though  it  may  be  for  a 
fS&ult  of  a  totally  different  kind.  It  is  so  un- 
pleasant to  be  vexed  with  oneself,  that  there 
seems  in  such  cases  to  be  a  certain  kind  of  satis- 
fjELction  in  being  vexed  with  other  people. 

In  our  case  there  was  an  old  woman  working 
on  my  father's  premises,  with  whom  we  were 
often  vexed,  but  never  so  much  so  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  rabbit   calamity.    This  old 


woman  had  a  trick  of  saying,  in  a  tone  of  pity, 
and  with  a  peculiar  shake  of  the  head,  "Vkm 
dumb  things ! "  whenever  she  saw  ns  engtged 
about  our  animals— just  as  if  she  sotpeoted 
that  we  neglected  or  abused  them,  when  n 
knew  that  as  a  rule  we  did  neither.  BesdM 
which,  we  believed  her  to  be  a  hypocrite,  lod 
that  she  vras  only  inretending  to  care  for  tke 
"poor  dumb  thix^" 

Whether  we  wronged  this  <dd  woman  or  boI, 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  know  that  on  tke 
morning  when  we  went  in  sad  proceeskm  to  ne 
our  dead  rabbits,  we  had  to  pass  the  open  door 
of  a  kind  of  shed  where  she  was  washingpoti- 
toes,  and  that  as  we  passed  by  we  heard  hemj 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  "Poor  dumb  things!'' 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  did  not  wiik  tlie 
old  woman  at  the  bottom  of  her  potato  tob; 
but  certainly  we  were  in  no  condition  to  reW 
and  we  went  on  in  silence,  accepting  oar  ilaM 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  goilL 

It  appears  to  me,  on  looking  back,  tM  Am 
great  cause  of  the  impression  produced  Vf  tWi 
event  being  rendered  so  lasting  and  ao  yhi- 
ential  in  after-life,  was  my  Other's  Borrow,  fii 
had  trusted  us,  and  we  had  broken  our  tniit 
He  had  believed  in  our  kindness,  and  we  Id 
proved  ourselves  cruel.  Wehadprofeesedbn 
and  attachment  to  the  helpless  creatures  irboOf 
dependent  upon  our  care,  and  for  want  of  tbt 
care  they  had  died  a  miserable  death.  My  &tkr 
was  evidently  disappointed  in  his  childreD,ind 
we  were  disappointed  in  ourselves.  Had  ^ 
been  angry,  we  might  have  been  put  upon  lelf* 
defence;  we  might  have  blamed  one  anote 
which  I  do  not  think  we  did.  The  great  W 
was  too  real — my  father's  sorrow  too  sinoeA 

I  have  since  been  sometimes  led  to  mifc 
that  good  people  in  general,  and  parents  inpi^ 
ticular,  are  not  more  sorrowful,  and  leas  vafif, 
when  they  have  to  deal  with  what  ib  iDOfftl 
wrong  in  those  whom  they  love.  I  have  kno*> 
a  child  sent  weeping  into  a  place  of  pavA' 
ment,  and  kept  there  in  solitary  confineoMi^ 
while  peals  of  laughter  could  be  heard  firomt^ 
adjoining  sitting-room,  where  the  other  w/^ 
bers  of  the  family  were  enjoying  themsdveBUO** 
the  less  because  this  child  had  done  wrong. 

Had  we  heard  our  father  laughing  heaHjtf 
ten  minutes  after  the  discovery  oi  our  rt^ 
having  been  killed  by  our  neglect,  I  do  d^* 
think  all  the  scolding  he  could  have  giveo  ^ 
nor  all  the  beating  either,  would  have  prodoot^ 
the  same  effect  upon  our  moral  natore;'''" 
this  is  precisely  what  is  wanted  to  be  toocM 
I  affected,  indelibly  impressed  in  the  training^ 
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chfldren— fiomething  to  make  them  actoally/eeZ, 
and  feel  for  ever,  the  vast  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  simply  m  sooh;  between  rigM 
and  wrong  as  they  are  in  the  sight  of  God — 
distinctly  and  eternally  separate. 

In  order  to  render  these  impressions  clear 
and  intelligible,  we  should  proportion  our  joy 
in  the  right-doing  of  children  to  onr  sorrow 
when  they  do  wrong;  and  here  we  kare  to 
contend  with  innumerable  difficulties  arising 
from  our  own  confused  notions,  perhaps  con- 
fused in  childhood,  and  our  own  moods  and 
tempers  too;  so  that  if  these  matters  are  not 
well  settled  with  oursehres  before  we  hare 
children  to  deal  with,  the  business  of  moral 
traimng  will  be  «  very  doubtful  one  in  our 
hands. 

In  this  important  duty  much  hdp  may  be 
derired  fW>m  the  experience  of  others.  If  we 
could  know  exactly  what  did  produce  the 
greatest  impression  upon  the  moral  sense  in 
the  experience  of  onr  friends,  it  would  be  of 
infinite  Talue  here :  not  merely  what  was  well 
meacnt,  or  inUnded  to  do  good,  for,  alas!  how 
often  does  that  fail  in  producing  the  effect 
desired;  but  if  our  finends  would  tell  ns  on 
looking  back  what  did  produce  indelible  im- 
pressions upon  them,  either  for  good  or  eril, 


this  would  indeed  be  a  study  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

I  have  no^  offistfed  my  mite  in  the  sad  history 
of  our  neglected  rabbits,  which  is  to  me  but 
one  link  in  a  long  chain  of  evidence  tending  to 
this  conclusion — ^that  if  the  hearts  of  children 
can  in  any  way  be  impressed  with  dear  con- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong,  it  must  be  by 
mesDM  which  are  widely  different  from  the 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as 
commonly  regarded  under  the  form  of  prize 
and  chastisement.  It  must  bo  in  some  way  by 
which  they  will  learn  in  their  young  hearU,  not 
their  heads  only,  what  is  meant  by  right  and 
wrong.  Yes,  in  the  heart,  where  love  is  bom, 
and  pity — where  faith,  hope,  and  charily  exist 
— ^where  noble  aspirations  rise  and  glow,  and 
righteous  indignation  against  wrong — and 
where  all  things  most  wanted  in  the  Ghristian'e 
warfare  hare  root  and  growth. 

Learning  these  lessons  in  the  heart  whik 
very  young,  under  the  Christian  parent's  moral 
training,  how  beautifully  there  will  flow  in, 
and  harmonize  with  these  the  after-lessons  of 
Ohrist's  own  QoepeL,  with  a  sure  f oundatiott  of 
hope  that,  like  the  good  seed  falling  upoD  good 
ground,  they  will  in  future  life  spring  up  and 
bring  forth  precious  fruit. 


EDtlOATE   TOUE   BLEEP. 


Wb  do  not  plead  for  a  very  limited  quantity  of 
sleep :  many  persons  have  habituated  them- 
selves to  a  very  sparing  allowance  of  four  or 
five  hours,  on  the  average ;  and,  perhaps, 
abstaining  from  all  animal  food,  and  from  all 
improper  and  very  much  proper  excitement, 
this  is  enough.  But  there  are  few  for  whom  it 
is  sufficient :  from  seven  to  eight  hours  should 
be  the  average  of  your  sleep.  As  the  mind  be- 
comes powerful,  and  the  body  loosens  its  hold 
upon  it,  sleep  flies  away ;  intense  mental  occu- 
pation forbids  long  sltmiber :  the  mind  says — 

"  Sleep  no  more." 
Yet  we  find,  to  be  "  a  long  and  sound  sleeper" 


is  included  by  the  oldest  writers  among  the 
signs  of  longevity.  What  hours  of  time,  how- 
ever, are  murdered  through  the  turning  again 
to  slumber  P  What  hours,  my  friendsi  have 
you  and  I  murdered  P  Alas !  alas !  Have  we 
lost  one  hour  a  day  P  Three  hundred  and  sixly- 
five  days  in  the  year ;  in  ten  years  we  lose  one 
year  of  labour.  What  histories  might  we  have 
read!  what  languages  have  acquired  I  what 
studies  might  we  have  conquered!  A  year's 
labour  entirely  thrown  away.  But  perhaps, 
instead  of  one  hour  a  day — ^two,  three,  four! 
and  what  a  squandei*ing  is  here !  Yes;  if  yon 
would  create  and  make  time.  Educate  your 
Sleep!  E.  Paxton  Hood. 
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ti^ided  into  three  classes :  first,  the  Tortze,  or 
ir«at  sacrifices;  secondly,  the  Choong-sze,  or 
a«dinm  sacrifices;  and,  lastly,  the  Seaou-sze, 
•X-  lesser  sacrifices.  Under  the  first  head  are 
rorshipped  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  In  this 
oanner  the  Chinese  would  seem  to  adore  the 
naterial  'and  yisible  heayen,  as  contrasted  with 
Jie  earth;  but  they,  at  the  same  time,  appear 
&o  consider  that  there  exists  an  animating  mtd' 
a^ence  which  presides  over  the  world,  rewarding 
virtue  and  punishing  vice.  Tien  and  Shangty, 
"the  supreme  ruler,"  appear  always  to  be 
■ynonymous  in  the  Shoo-king.  Equal  with  the 
Above,  and  like  them  restricted  to  the  worship 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  court,  is  the  great 
Temple  of  Imperial  Ancestors.  This  deification 
of  the  Chinese  sovereigns  reminds  us  of  «iTnilft.r 
ciamples  of  madness  and  folly  in  the  Roman 
Bmperors,  one  of  whom,  still  farther  to  outrage 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  made  his  horse 
a  oonsuL  In  China,  however,  this  extravagance 
is  rather  the  part  of  a  system,  calculated  by 
design  to  work  upon  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  multitude,  than  the  mere  result  of  in- 
Cndoal  caprice  and  vanity. 

The  objects  of  worship  entitled  to  the  "  me- 
tfnin  sacrifices  "  are  (among  others)  the  gods  of 
the  land  and  grain.  The  former  ai*e  generally 
represented  by  a  rude  stone,  placed  on  an  altar, 
^th  matches  of  incense  burning  before  it, 
which  is  commonly  seen  in  every  street  and 
corner.  The  sun  and  moon,  otherwise  called 
tlw  "  great  light,"  and  the  "  evening  light," 
<x>nie  under  this  head.  The  rest  are  various 
1S^,  genii,  sages,  and  others,  the  inventors  of 
'Sricalture,  manufactures,  and  useful  arts. 
^^  god  of  letters  stands  principal  among 
Qiese. 

^e  "  lesser  sacrifices  "  include  a  still  larger 
*'*fi8»  among  which  is  the  ancient  patron  of  the 
^*^Uig  art,  together  with  innumerable  spirits 
^^^Ceased  statesmen,  eminent  scholars,  martyrs 

^^tue,  &c.  The  principal  phenomena  of 
^^^^e  are  likewise  worshipped,  as  the  clouds, 
*  ^^in,  wind,  and  thunder,  each  of  which  has 
^^esiding  god.  The  five  mountains,  the /oitr 
»  are  rather  figurative  than  exact  expres- 
^^  for  the  land  and  the  ocean  in  general. 
^  the  Romans,  they  worship  their  military 
^^  and  banners;  and  Kudn-iy,  a  deified 
*^^Sor  of  ancient  times,  much  honoured  by 
>nilitary,  is  especially  adored  by  the  present 
^^siy  for  his  supposed  assistance.  Their 
^t  being  that  of  conquest,  they  properly 
''^^hip  the  god  of  war.  Loong-wdng,  the 
^■^gon  king,  who  represents  rivers  and  the 


watery  element,  receives  much  sacrifice  from 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  Yellow  River  and 
Grand  Canal,  both  of  which  so  frequently  burst 
their  banks ;  and  his  temples  were  constantly 
recurring  during  the  progress  of  the  embassies 
through  the  country. 

Among  others  of  the  same  class  of  gods  is 
"  the  queen  of  heaven,"  Tien-how,  concerning 
whom  the  legend  says  that  she  was  a  native  of 
the  province  of  Fokien,  and  distinguished  in 
early  Hfe  for  her  devotion  and  celibacy.  She 
became  deified  during  the  thirteenth  century 
under  the  Soong  dynasty,  and  having  origi- 
nated in  a  maritime  province,  she  is  the  pecnliar 
patroness  of  seafaring  people,  who  erect  altars 
and  temples  to  her  on  shore,  and  implore  her 
protection  on  the  water.  She  is  supposed  to 
have  the  control  of  the  weather. 

The  religion  of  Fo,  or  Buddhism,  is  still  widely 
prevalent,  although  not  so  flourishing  as  for- 
merly. It  was  introduced  into  China  from 
India  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  Its  professors,  accommodating  their 
system,  based  on  fables  of  the  most  absurd  cha- 
racter, to  aU  the  existing  superstitions,  opened 
the  door  to  every  sort  of  converts,  who  might 
retain  as  many  of  their  old  prejudices  as  they 
chose.  They  were  by  no  means  rigorous  in 
enforcing  the  obligations  of  men  to  morality. 
To  expiate  sins,  offerings  to  the  idols  and  to 
the  priests  were  sufficient.  A  temple  built  in 
honour  of  Fo,  and  richly  endowed,  would  suf&oa. 
to  blot  out  every  stain  of  guilt,  and  serve  as  a 
portal  to  the  blessed  mansions  of  Buddha.  WheH  ^ 
death  approached,  they  promised  to  every  one- 
of  their  votaries  speedy  promotion  in  the  scaU 
of  the  metempsychosis,  till  he  should  be  ab- 
sorbed in  Nirupan  or  Nirvana — nonentity.  With 
these  prospects,  the  poor  deluded  victim  left 
the  world.  To  facilitate  his  release  from  pur- 
gatory, they  offered  prayers,  and  supplied  the 
wants  of  liie  hungry  departed  spirit  by  rich 
offerings  of  food,  which  the  priests  in  reaJity 
devoured. 

The  Buddhist  notion  of  total  abstraction,  or 
quietism,  seems  to  aim  at  getting  rid  of  all 
passions,  even  of  thought  itself,  and  ceasing  to 
be  influenced  by  any  human  desires :  a  species  of 
mental  annihilation.  Certainly,  to  judge  by  its 
effects  on  the  priests,  the  practice  of  Buddhism 
appears  to  have  a  most  debasing  influence. 
They  have  nearly  all  of  them  an  expression 
approaching  to  idiotcy,  which  is  probably  ac- 
quired in  that  dreamy  state  in  which  one  of 
their  most  famous  professors  is  said  to  have 
passed  nine  years,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a 
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wall !  They  saj,  with  reference  to  their  system 
of  moral  retribation,  that  what  a  man  receives 
now  is  an  indication  of  his  conduct  in  a  former 
state;  and  that  he  may  angnr  his  future  con- 
dition by  his  behaviour  in  this  life.  The  merit, 
however,  would  seem  to  consist  as  mach  in 
inaction  as  action -"-in  the  absUnence  from 
evil,  or  the  mere  self -infliction  of  pain,  as  the 
practice  of  good.  They  make  up  an  account 
with  heaven,  and  demand  the  balance  in  bliss, 
or  pay  it  by  sufferings  and  penances  of  their 
own,  just  like  the  Papists  of  Europe. 

Independently,  however,  of  Buddhism,  the 
Chinese  have  a  great  idea  of  the  efficacy  of 
oharitable  and  merciful  acts,  and  of  the  merit 
of  almsgiving. 

In  a  work  of  some  note  on  morals,  called 
"Merits  and  Demerits  examined,"  a  man  is 
directed  to  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account 
with  himself  of  the  acts  of  each  day,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  wind  it  up.  If  the  balance 
is  in  his  favour,  it  serves  as  the  foundation  of  a 
stock  of  merits  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  if 
against  him,  it  must  be  liquidated  by  future 
good  deeds.  Various  lists  and  comparative 
tables  are  given  of  both  good  and  bad  actions 
in  the  several  relations  of  life ;  and  benevolence 
is  strongly  inculcated  in  regard,  first,  to  man, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  brute  creation.  To  cause 
another's  death  is  reckoned  at  one  himdred 
on  the  side  of  demerit ;  while  a  single  act  of 
charitable  relief  counts  as  one  on  the  other 
side.  This  method  of  heeping  a  score  with 
heaven  is  as  foolish  and  dangerous  a  system  of 
morality  as  that  of  penances  and  indulgences 
in  the  Bomish  Church.  To  save  a  person's  life, 
ranks  in  the  above  work  as  an  exact  set-off  to 
the  opposite  act  of  taking  life  away ;  and  it  is 
said  that  this  deed  of  merit  will  prolong  a 
person's  life  twelve  years.  A  pretty  correct 
idea  of  Chinese  moral  sentiment  might  be 
gathered  from  the  scale  of  actions  there  given. 
To  repair  a  road,  make  a  bridge,  or  dig  a  well, 
ranks  as  ten ;  to  cure  a  disease,  as  thirty ;  to 
give  enough  ground  to  make  a  grave,  as  the 
same ;  to  set  on  foot  some  very  useful  scheme 
or  invention,  ranks  still  higher.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  reprove  one  unjustly,  counts  as  three 
on  the  debtor's  side ;  to  level  a  tomb,  as  fifty; 
to  dig  up  a  corpse,  as  one  hundred ;  to  cut  off 
a  man's  male  heirs,  as  two  hundred ;  and  so  on. 
These  notions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Buddhist 
sect,  but  prevail  universally  among  the  Chinese. 

The  puerile  nature  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
Taou  sect  render  them  unworthy  of  notice;  yet 
these  superstitions  are  very  generally  received. 


A  son  of  Dr.  Morrison  ha«  given  an  aocoant  of 
the  charms,  talismans,  and  feUcitous  append- 
ages  hung  up  in  houses,  or  worn  about  tfae 
person.    It  will  be  sufficient  if  we  describe  i 
few  of  these. 

Among  the  principal  are  "  money-sworchi* 
as  they  are  called,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
ancient  copper  coins,  each  with  a  square  hsk 
in  the  middle,  fastened  together  over  a  pieee 
of  iron  shaped  like  a  sword,  with  a  cross  titt. 
These  are  suspended  at  the  heads  of  deeping- 
couches  and  beds,  that  the  supposed  gfoaitSum- 
ship  of  the  soverdgns  in  whose  reigns  tke  cola 
was  issued  may  keep  away  ghosts  and  evil 
spirits.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  hooMs  or 
rooms  where  persons  have  committed  suicide, 
or  suffered  a  violent  death ;  and  sick  people 
sometimes  resort  to  them  in  the  hope  of  haitoh 
ing  their  recovery.  Their  efficacy  is  no  doabt 
fully  eqtial  to  that  of  a  horseshoe  nailed  ofor 
a  door,  or  any  of  those  infallible  derioei  lor- 
meriy  adopted  in  this  countiy  against  iMm 
and  ghosts. 

A  common  Chinese  talisman  is  the  "  haixA 
families'  lock,"  to  procure  which  a  &ther  goei 
round  among  his  friends,  and  having  obtuned 
from  a  hundred  different  parties  a  few  of  fl» 
copper  coins  of  the  country,  he  himself  addi 
the  balance,  to  purchase  an  ornament  or  ap- 
pendage fashioned  like  a  lock,  which  he  1iiDg> 
on  his  child's  neck,  for  the  purpose  of  lodtty 
him  figuratively  to  life,  and  making  the  Imt- 
dred  persons  concerned  in  his  attaining  oU 
age.  Another  charm  worn  by  children  ii  > 
figure  of  the  Kylin,  a  fabulous  animal  wq* 
posed  to  have  appeared  at  the  birth  of  Q9k 
fucius,  and  therefore  ominous  of  pronuAl 
and  good  fortune  to  the  young.  On  the  tt 
day  of  the  fifth  moon,  sprigs  and  cuttangi' 
the  Acoru9  calamus,  and  a  plant  called  hj  A* 
Chinese  gae,  are  placed  at  the  doors  of  h£n0 
to  prevent  all  manner  of  evil  from  enteril^ 
The  "  peach  charm  "  consists  of  a  sprig  of  iW 
tree  covered  with  blossoms,  which  at  the  bi^ 
year  is  placed  at  doorways  for  the  same  |i^ 
pose  as  the  foregoing.  The  pa-kua,  or  ei^ 
mystical  diagrams  of  Fo-hy,  cat  in  stone  of 
metal,  are  often  worn  as  charms;  and  ^ 
bottle-gourd,  a  curious  species  of  the  gesif 
cucwrhUus  closely  resembling  a  botUe,  is  refit* 
sented  in  ornaments  as  an  emblem  of  kogentj' 

"On  the  whole,"  writes  an  eye*witne« o' 
Chinese  life,  '*  this  remarkable  people  preis^ 
a  singular  mixtnre.  If  there  ia  aomethiag  to 
commend,  there  is  something  to  Uame;  if  tbf 
have  some  glaring  vices,  they  have  morsfiitu* 
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■a  most  pagan  nations :  ostentatioiLS  Idnd- 
m  and  inlHred  suBpicion,  ceremonioos  civilit  j 
d  real  radeness,  x>artial  invention  and  servile 
itation,  indnstiy  and  waste,  sycophancy  and 
f-dependence,  are,  with  other  dark  and  bright 
Alities,  strangely  blended.  In  trying  to 
nedy  the  fiuilts  of  their  character  by  the 
traints  of  law  and  the  difFosion  of  education, 
9y  have  no  doubt  hit  upon  the  right  mode, 
1  their  shortcomings  show  how  ineffectual 
kh  must  be  until  the  Gk>Bpel  comes  to  the  aid 
ruler  and  subject,  in  elevating  the  moral 
IBS  of  the  whole  nation.  Facts  brought  to 
e  knowledge  of  missionaries  reveal  the  preva- 
306  of  the  most  fearful  immoralities,  and  fur- 
ili  a  melancholy  insight  into  the  desolating 
mora  of  paganism.  Female  infanticide,  at 
nfc  partially  practised— the  alarming  extent 
the  use  of  opium — the  universal  practice  of 
lag  and  dishonest  dealings — ^the  unUushing 
idness  of  old  and  young — harsh  crueltj 
wards  prisoners  by  officers,  and  tyranny  over 
ifres  by  masters, — aU  form  an  index  of  the 
dinolnble  connexion  between  error  in  faith 
d  degradation  in  practice." 
"In  such  a  condition  of  society,"  says  Dr. 
)fliie,  ''the  missionaries  of  the  Christian 
anrch  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  human 
ind  in  every  form  of  its  depravity — godless, 
lieistic,  worldly,  sensual,  proud,  and  con- 
ited;  hard,  unimpressible,  indifferent,  at- 
shed  to  aucient  forms,  detesting  change, 
fident  in  principle,  wanting  in  manliness, 
sequious,  plausible,  and  formal.  These  are 
Kraoteristio  features  daily  encountered  by 
vy  preacher  of  righteousness  on  Chinese 
3;  who  finds,  too,  that  nothing  of  hxmian 
khority,  learning,  or  eloquence,  can  affect 
3«e  dark  outlines  of  character,  and  that  only 
>  omnipotence  of  God's  Spirit  through  the 
iple  Gospel  can  change  them  for  the  better." 
E^erhaps  we  could  not  more  effectually  fix 
ention  upon  the  spiritual  degradation  of  the 
inese  than  by  quoting  a  legend  which  is  in 
fh  favour  among  the  people.  It  will  be  seen 
it  they  make  their  very  sense  of  moral  im- 
:ence — ^their  conscious  helplessness  to  walk 
the  higher  precepts  contained  even  in  the 
pnas  of  Confucius,  Buddha,  and  Taou— not 
y  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  their  own 
igions,  but  a  subject  of  ridicule. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  this  day,"  writes 
Medhurst,  "  the  guide  related  an  old  story.  For- 
ly,  he  said,  Confucius,  Laou-Keun,  and  Buddha, 
founders  of  the  three  sects  of  religion  professed 
]lhina,  were  talking  together,  in  fsdry  land,  of  the 


want  of  success  which  attended  their  doctrines  in  the 
world,  and  proposed  a  descent  into  those  subluaaiy 
regions,  to  see  if  there  were  right-minded  persooB  who 
might  be  commissioned  to  awaken  the  age.  After 
travelling  for  some  days  through  town  and  country 
with  little  success,  they  came  at  length  to  a  desert 
place,  where  the  smoke  of  human  habitations  was  not 
visible.  The  three  sages,  being  wearied  wi^  thrar 
journey,  looked  about  for  some  place  where  they 
might  quench  their  thirst,  when  suddenly  they  espied 
a  fountain,  and  an  old  man  sitting  by  to  guard  it. 
They  concluded  that  they  had  better  ask  him  for  a 
little  drink,  and  consulted  together  on  whom  the  task 
should  fall  of  soliciting  the  favour.  *  Come,'  said  the 
other  two  to  Buddha, '  your  priests  are  in  the  habit  of 
begging ;  you  had  better  go  forward  and  obtain  per- 
mission to  drink  of  the  fountain.'  Buddha  accordingly 
advanced  and  put  in  his  petition.    The  old  man  asked, 

*  Who  are  you  P*  *  I  am,'  replied  he,  *  Shikyamuni,  who 
formerly  appeared  in  the  west.'  'Oh,  you  are  the 
celebrated  Buddha,  then,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so 
much ;  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  man, 
and  I  cannot  refuse  you  a  draught  of  water ;  but  you 
must  first  answer  me  a  question,  which,  if  you  can  do, 
you  may  have  as  much  water  as  you  please ;  but  if 
not,  you  must  go  away  empty.'  *  What  is  it  P '  said 
Buddha.  <  Why,'  said  the  old  man, '  you  Buddhists  con- 
stantly affirm  that  men  are  equal,  and  admit  neither 
of  high  nor  of  low;  how  is  it,  then,  that  in  your 
monasteries  you  have  different  degrees,  viz.,  abbots, 
priests,  and  noviciates  P  Buddha  could  not  answer, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire.  The  sages  then  deputed 
Laou-Keun  to  go  and  ask  for  water,  who,  on  coming 
up  to  the  old  man,  was  asked  his  name.  '  I  am  Laou- 
Keun,'  was  the  reply.  *  Oh,  the  founder  of  the  Taou 
sect,'  said  the  old  man ;  *  I  have  heard  a  good  account 
of  you ;  but  you  must  answer  me  a  question,  or  you 
can  get  no  water.'  *  What  is  it  P  Pray  announce  it.' 
Why,  you  Taouists  talk  about  the  dizir  of  immor- 
tality ;  have  you  such  a  thingP '  <  Tes,'  said  Laou-Kenn, 
<  it  is  the  partaking  of  this  that  has  rendered  me  im- 
mortal.' '  Well,  then,'  said  the  old  man,  *  why  did 
you  not  give  a  Uttle  to  your  own  feither,  and  prevent 
his  decease  P'  Laou-Keun  could  not  reply,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire,  saying  to  Confucius,  '  Come,  brother, 
you  must  try  your  skill,  for  I  can  make  nothing  of 
the  old  man.'  Confucius,  therefore,  advanced  with  the 
same  request.    '  And  who  are  you  P*  said  the  ancient. 

*  1  am  K'hiing-chung-ne,  of  the  Loo  country,'  said  he. 

*  Oh,  the  celebrated  Confucius,  the  sage  of  Cluna !  I 
have  heard  of  your  discourses  on  filial  piety,  but  how 
is  it  that  you  do  not  act  up  to  them  P  You  say,  *'  When 
parents  are  alive,  do  not  wander  far ;  and  if  yon  do, 
have  some  settled  place  of  abode;"  why,  then,  have 
you  strayed  away  to  this  iminhabited  region  P'  Con- 
fucius was  imable  to  reply,  and  retired.  Upon  this, 
the  three  worthies  consulted  together  about  this  old 
man,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  he  was  such 
an  intelligent  man,  they  could  not  light  upon  a  better 
individual  to  revive  their  doctrines,  and  spread  them 
through  the  world.    They  therefore  came  to  him  with 
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BY  MBS.  CITBTIS,  ATJTHOB  OF  "  JOTTINaS  OF  AN  OLD  WOMAN  OF  EIGHTY." 


v.— THE  WASP. 
^ ASP.  — "Now,  AHce,  don't 
toucli  that  apple!  I  acknow- 
ledge it  looks  tempting  enough; 
we  Wasps  are  people  of  taste, 
and  always  choose  the  ripest 
and  the  loveliest  fruit, 
t  touch  it,  I  say.  Did  you  not  see  it 
1  swollen  sides  P  There  he  is !  I  knew 
vould  come  out !  It  is  positively  full  of 
^enty  at  the  very  least  are  feasting 
ting  away  the  fruit.  They  will  soon 
y  the  rind  to  shelter  them, 
well  you  did  not  raise  it  from  the 
or  dash  it  down  again.  Our  weapons 
y  upon  the  slightest  disturbance,  and 
wait  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes, 
es  I  think  it  would  be  wiser  if  we  did, 
dy  likes  us.  Fair  ladies  shrink  from 
'oach,  children  run  away,  and  strong 
et  us ;  even  you,  Alice,  walk  timidly  by 
in  the  lane.  Well,  I  suppose  we  and 
Diets  have  earned  our  character,  and 
ide  by  it,  although  it  does  seem  hard 
;h  very  elegant  insects  should  be 
just  because  we  may  be  slightly  hasty 
r. 

le  might  put  up  with  us  when  they 
T  that  most  of  us  have  but  a  summer 
I  dare  say,  Alice,  out  of  the  large 
inder  the  ash  beside  the  gate-post 
-a  wellnigh  countless  crowd — there  will 
ore  than  half  a  dozen  mother  Wasps 
g,  to  found  fresh  nests  next  spring. 
'6  heard  my  mother  say  that  when  she 
L  her  wings  after  her  winter  sleep,  there 
I  great  work  before  her.  The  fresh 
r  was  chilly,  even  on  that  May  mom- 
b  the  shrill  hum  of  her  wings  made 
}  she  sped  along  the  almost  leafless 
7s  to  find  some  comfortable  opening 
[istaking  housekeeper  to  dweU  in.  At 
iiscovercd  the  deserted  nest  of  a  field- 
ud  as  the  hole  he  had  made  by  the  side 
te-post  seemed  likely  to  save  her  some 


trouble,  she  took  possession.  But  there  was  a 
deal  to  do,  and  her  strong  jaws  worked  bravdy 
to  dig  out  the  gallery  leading  to  the  chamber, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  chamber  itself — no 
trifling  undertaking,  Alice,  when  you  remember 
that  she  had  to  carry  or  to  push  out  every  grain 
of  earth  from  an  excavation  quite  two  feet  in 
width  before  she  began  her  city  walls. 

"  I  always  think  she  was  wise  to  choose  her 
nest  near  to  the  gate-post,  for  the  wood  is 
weather-beaten,  you  see,  and  pulls  away  easily. 
This  she  had  to  bite  off  in  HtUe  strips,  which 
she  bound  into  bundles,  kneading  them  together 
with  a  sort  of  glue,  with  which  she  was  pro- 
vided. When  she  had  made  a  ball,  she  carried 
it  to  the  chamber,  and  fostened  it  to  the  ceiling, 
for  of  course,  Alice,  you  know  Wasps  always 
build  downwards.  Then  she  spread  the  ball, 
licking  it  with  her  tongue,  and  smoothing  it 
with  her  feet  and  mandibles,  till  it  became  as 
large  and  as  thin  as  a  leaf,  and  looked  like 
paper.  Indeed,  it  was  too  thin  now  to  prevent 
the  earth  fr*om  ftdling,  so  sl^e  spread  layer  after 
layer — ^not  quite  touching,  but  lying  like  the 
petals  of  a  rose — ^till  she  had  fiifieen  or  sixteen 
thicknesses.  This  was  ceiling  enough,  and  she 
began  to  build  the  first  terrace  directly  beneath 
it— a  little  floor  of  cells,  the  top  story  of  her 
wonderful  house — ^hanging  it  from  the  ceiling, 
and  supporting  it  by  columns  of  the  same 
material.  But  our  mother  could  only  finish 
the  first  terrace,  and  place  an  egg  in  every  cell: 
the  young  grubs  soon  required  food,  and  she 
had  enough  to  do  to  collect  it.  In  a  few  weeks, 
however,  these  became  perfect  Wasps,  and  then 
she  had  workers  to  construct  fr*esh  platforms, 
and  many  a  terrace  was  added,  each  beneath 
the  other.  And  so  the  structure  rose ;  I  wish 
you  could  see  it,  Alice,  but  we  are  too  spiteful 
for  you  even  to  peep  at  our  abode. 

"It  seems  a  pity  that  this  extensive  habi- 
tation, built  with  such  unceasing  care,  lasts  but 
for  a  season,  or  serves  at  best  for  some  half- 
dozen  mother  Wasps  to  sleep  in  during  the 
dark  days;  for  in  the  Spring  they  always  con- 
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stmot  a  new  bouse,  and  never  return  to  the 
old  one. 

"Some  of  onr  relations  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  excavate  tbe  eartb.  They  fix  tbeir 
paper  to  a  spreading  brancb  of  a  tree — that 
splendid  silver  fir  would  suit  tbem  nioely! 
Tbeir  nests  are  of  stifPer  materials,  and  var- 
nished, to  protect  tbem  from  tbe  rain;  and 
wben  tbe  nest  is  finisbed,  its  outer  covering 
looks  like  a  large  Provence  rose. 

"  *  Wbat  is  it  like  inside  ? '  Wby,  it  is  filled 
with  terraces,  just  like  our  nests,  only  of  course 
much  smaller. 

** '  Are  we  useful  ? '  Now  really,  Alice,  I  do 
not  feel  exactly  called  upon  to  answer  that 
question.  We  Idll  tbe  flies— you  should  be 
grateful  to  us  for  that.  Then  you  must  admit 
we  were  tbe  first  paper-makers  I  Then  you 
may  always  trust  to  our  taste,  and  feel  quite 
sure  that  tbe  apricot  or  plimi  we  have  chosen 
is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  but  for  a  speck 
or  two  fit  for  your  own  table.  I  don't  at  this 
moment  remember  anything  else. 

"  *  We  make  no  honey !  *  Well,  wby  should 
we  ?  We  are  called  into  being  when  the  sun 
rides  high  in  tbe  summer's  cloudless  heaven : 
ripe  fruit  is  provided  for  our  repast ;  the  juice 
of  tbe  grape,  the  nectar  of  tbe  peach,  is  ours. 
Why  should  we  gather  food  we  do  not  live  to 
want?  or  provide  it  for  our  mothers,  who  are 
too  sleepy  to  eat  it  P  Of  com*se  we  make  no 
honey  1  But  do  not  urge  me  further,  Alice. 
My  temper  is  none  of  tbe  coolest ;  I  should 
be  sorry  to  punish  you  for  making  too  search- 
ing inquiries;  and — a  word  of  advice— it  is 
always  wise  to  be  verypolUe  to  Wasps." 


VI.— THE  HIVE  BEE. 

WoBKiNO  Bee. — **  A  bright  morning  to  you, 
Alice !  I  have  been  wishing  to  see  you  for  at 
least  a  week.  We  like  tbe  place  you  have 
chosen  for  tbe  hives  exceedingly.  They  are 
well  sheltered  in  this  sunny  comer ;  and  if  you 
come  a  little  nearer  this  way,  you  will  catch  a 
view  of  tbe  distant  country  across  tbe  deer- 
park  and  tbe  river,  to  tbe  bills  beyond.  I 
really  quite  ei\joy  it  wben  I  have  a  moment's 
time,  but  lately  we  have  worked  incessantly. 

"To-day  I  have  rather  more  leisure.  I 
happen  to  be  a  sculpturer,  and  as  tbe  wax- 
workers  are  banging  in  tbe  hive,  I  have  nothing 
Very  particular  to  do,  until  tbe  wax  is  ready  for 
Us  to  work  upon.  I  have  just  come  out  to  get 
some  propolis  from  tbe  gummy  buds  of  tbe 
poplar ;  but  they  are  not  wanting  it  at  home 


this  minute,  and  I  do  so  wish  to  tell  yoakv 
busy  we  have  been.  Do  you  know,  Alice,  1 
don't  think  ihey—thBt  is  oar  people— qidte  lib 
your  going  to  the  Wasps  and  the  Wild  Bes; 
and  leaving  your  lovely  garden,  with  its  !>• 
dustrious  little  inhabitants,  to  take  care  ol  itriL 

"  Beally ,  those  great  Humble  Bees— ahhoo^ 
I  acknowledge  they  make  some  noise  in  the 
world — are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  ame 
day  with  ourselves. 

"I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  boitle 
wben  our  swarm  first  found  ourselves  in  the 
beehive — a  good  place  to  build  in,  oertaiB]7,biit 
not  a  cell  constructed. 

**  Most  of  thedrones— fellows  who  do  notUig. 
and  help  nobody — ^flew  off  in  a  cloud  hi^  up 
into  tbe  air ;  and  our  young  queen,  after  nn< 
ning  about  outside  the  hive,  and  looking  well 
around  her,  joined  tbem.  Had  she  been  a  old 
one,  she  would  have  remained,  and  have  lea 
to  things  a  little;  but  the  old  queen  ahnji 
goes  with  tbe  first  swarm,  and  ours  it  the 
second  you  see.  So  our  young  lady,  whoM 
only  come  to  her  winged  state  about  five  ^ 
before,  amused  herself  with  short  fligldi 
from  the  hive  to  try  her  power,  then  flew  up 
in  a  spiral  direction,  and  joined  the  idle  pK^ 
in  tbe  summer  air.  We  worked  onr  hazM, 
and  by  tbe  time  she  returned  we  had  a  few 
cells  ready  for  her. 

"  You  should  have  seen  us  visiting  the  flowen 
then !  '  Collecting  honey  P '  Well,  not  honqr 
exactly.  The  sweet  juices  of  tbe  flowers  mn 
not  bdd  in  the  honey-bag  to  be  put  inthesioie 
cells.  But  if  you  listen,  I  will  explain  it  aUto 
you. 

"  After  the  wax-workers  had  taken  enoni^ 
they  fixed  themselves  in  festoons  to  tbe  rod  i 
the  hive,  some  bayiging  to  the  roof  by  their  to 
claws,  and  others  holding  on  by  tbe  bind  fisslflf 
these — all  as  motionless  as  if  th^  were  useiev. 
In  a  few  hours,  thin  scales  of  wax  were  f onaed 
between  the  folds  or  joints  on  the  underside  d 
the  Bees,  until  eight  scales  appeared  in  ea^ 
Wben  tbe  first  wax-worker  was  ready,  up  it 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  hire,  making  such  a 
fuss,  driving  the  others  to  right  and  kit  in  no 
time.  Then  it  began  to  loosen  the  first  scale 
of  wax  with  tbe  hind  feet,  and  oanied  it  with 
the  fore  feet  to  its  mouth,  where  it  was 
masticated  and  moistened  with  tbe  tongue  till 
it  looked  white  and  smooth.  Then  the  Bee 
stuck  it  upon  tbe  roof,  and  b^;an  to  remove 
tbe  next  scale,  which  passed  throagh  exactlf 
the  same  process,  and  so  on  till  tbe  ^bt  sesleii 
all  converted  into  proper  wax,  had  auide  tbe 
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first  spot  on  the  roof.  Then  that  Bee  retired, 
and  another  took  its  place,  adding  scale  after 
scale,  till  many  had  brought  their  store,  and 
quite  a  little  ridge  of  wax  was  ready  for  ns. 

"I  told  yon,  Alice,  I  was  a  sonlptorer  Bee;  and 
as  soon  as  I  conld  squeeze  myself  between  the 
wax-workers — and  you  may  see  I  am  much  less 
than  they  are — my  work  began.  I  had  to  bite 
away  the  wax  and  form  the  cells,  carefully 
building  every  mouthful  I  excavated,  moisten- 
ing and  masticating  till  it  was  smooth  and  even, 
and  using  my  antennsB  for  rule  and  measure. 
Others  of  my  trade  were  modelling  on  the  other 
side  of  the  block.  The  rest  were  watching  for 
the  return  of  the  collectors  of  propolis— like 
this,  you  see. 

"  *  Where  do  we  get  it  P '  We  get  it  from  any 
soft  sticky  buds.  The  poplar  yonder  is  a  good 
place,  and  affords  us  a  harvest.  We  bite  it 
off,  and  roll  it  into  balls.  In  each  hind  leg  we 
have  a  deep  hollow  to  carry  it  in.  Sometimes 
we  fill  this  hollow  with  pollen  instead,  just  as 
it  is  wanted  at  home.  See !  the  stiff  hairs  at 
the  edge,  bending  over  a  little,  make  the  neatest 
little  basket. 

"'Full?'  Well,  yes;  itis  full  enough,  and  a 
nice  clear  red  colour  too.    I've  not  been  idle. 

"  •  Do  I  find  it  heavy  P*  To  be  sure  I  do; 
but  directly  we  arrive  at  the  hive  there  are 
plenty  to  relieve  us  of  our  burdens. 

"  The  day  I  am  telling  you  about,  we  waited 
for  the  propolis  seekers  rather  impatiently,  but 
at  last  they  brought  the  supply,  and  laid  it  in 
heaps  near  to  us,  so  that  we  could  draw  out 
the  little  threads,  and  line  the  cells,  or  stop 
up  every  crevice  in  the  hive  near  to  our 
work. 

"Well,  then,  the  queen  came  home,  and 
before  the  cells  were  half  finished  laid  an  egg 
in  each.  Ever  since  we  have  been  working  on, 
forming  one  perfect  honeycomb— thin  walls  of 
cells  with  only  room  to  pass  comfortably  be- 
tween them. 

"  *  Who  teaches  us  ? '  Why,  Alice,  you  ought 
to  know!  Who  teaches  the  bird  to  fly— the 
rain  to  fall  P  Who  unfolds  the  flowers,  and 
teaches  the  little  wren  to  build  her  nest  P  The 
same  instinct  gives  us  our  lesson. 

"  'Tis  not  experience.  We  do  not  learn  it  of 
each  other.  Our  fitness  for  our  varying  duties 
is  bom  with  us,  and  the  wisest  of  us  say  that 
the  same  great  Hand  which  rules  the  thunder- 
cloud, and  breaks  the  forest  with  a  mighty 
wind,  gives  to  the  little  Bee  her  power  to  build 
her  house,  and  use  the  juices  of  the  smallest 
flower  she  finds. 


"  We  had  need  to  work  hard  just  now ;  our 
colony  is  thriving  fast.  The  eggs  in  the  first 
cells  were  hatched  in  four  days — ^working  Bees 
all  of  them.  In  five  more  days  the  larva  was 
full-grown,  comfortably  provided  with  a  little 
pollen,  and  sealed  up  with  wax  by  the  nurse 
Bees.  As  soon  as  die  larva  was  safely  caged,  it 
spxm  a  cocoon  and  turned  into  a  pupa.  In 
another  week — ^that  is  somewhere  about  twenty 
days  from  the  lime  the  eggs  were  laid— we 
shall  be  expecting  them  to  come  out  perfect 
workers.  There  will  not  be  a  large  number 
this  time,  but  when  the  hive  is  full  of  comb 
there  ought  to  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand— a  tolerable  army,  Alice,  to  collect  sup- 
plies, to  bmld  the  comb,  and  nurse  the  babies. 

Though  I  say  it  myself,  I  am  as  good  a  nurse 
and  as  hard  a  worker  as  any  of  them.  You  see 
I  am  of  a  serviceable  dark  brown  colour.  My 
head  and  thorax  (as  we  call  our  neck  and 
shoulders)  is  very  like  the  queen's.  My  abdo- 
men (that  is  the  rest  of  my  body)  is  formed  of  six 
segments,  rather  sparingly  covered  with  hair. 
My  legs,  you  see,  are  black,  only  they  are  now 
sticky  with  the  propolis ;  and  my  wings,  when 
I  close  them,  do  not  quite  reach  to  the  end  of 
my  body. 

"Never  compare  us  with  the  drones-— the  male 
Bees,  Alice!  It  would  offend  us  very  much. 
They  are  larger,  and  heavy  looking  altogether. 
They  have  a  large  head,  and  larger  eyes,  which 
meet  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Their  colour 
is  paler ;  and  they  have  no  sting,  so  that  they 
could  not  defend  themselves  if  th^  would. 
We  certainly  do  not  treat  them  with  much 
courtesy;  and  when  the  swarm  leaves  a  hive, 
the  remaining  drones  are  always  stung  to 
death,  and  thrown  out  as  useless  lumber.  This 
may  seem  cruel,  Alice ;  I  dare  say  it  is ;  but  we 
are  busy  little  bodies,  and  cannot  put  up  with 
idleness.  Besides  the  honey  would  never  last 
half  the  winter,  if  these  drones  were  to  be  fed 
upon  it. 

"Our  ^riwennow!  We  dearly  love  our  queen. 
She  has  a  dark  brown  dress,  and  her  head  is 
furnished  with  pale  yellow  hairs,  excepting  on 
the  foreheadi  where  it  is  nearly  bla^.  Her 
thorax  is  covered  with  pale  brown  hairs ;  and 
her  abdomen  has  six  segments,  much  longer 
than  ours,  for  her  wings  dcttrcely  reach  hdlf 
way  down  it. 

"I  daresay  yon  would  see  but  little  difference 
between  the  queen  and  the  neuters  (the  work* 
ing  Bees,  I  mean).  But  our  love  teUs  us  in  H 
moment.  It  matters  not  how  dark  the  hive 
may  be,  if  we  can  but  touch  her  with  ottr  ttn« 
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tanas,  mad  feel  sore  wtts  m  aaif  e  and  wdl,  tbe 
work  tpyem  on  with  &  wiIL 

**  When,  th^  m  aesrij  a  tweiremoixtk  old.  azid 
kw  laid  aH  tEe  first  «gga  tbr  tke  vurkerm.  we 
riiaZIb€giii  to  make  nXher  Imri^eT  ceBmi  Sartht 
grand  depi»£mj;  of  ee^^s — perk^w  fiftjorsxcj 
in  a  da  J — wUl  be^m  in  Xarch,  and  Ia«C  tkroogh 
ApriL  DcoTii^  that  tune  tkere  wiH  be  two  or 
tkree  thnnaafwi  fisr  the  mir^e  Beea  to  look  after. 
A  ereat  waste  '^  Iab>xzr^  I  call  it*  £jr  all  these 
eggs  torn  to  drones!  There  will  be  azii3ther 
crowd  of  tikssn,  too.  hatiihed  in.  the  aatama: 
hat,  happilj  fi  jT  oa.  all  the  interrening  time  the 
eggi  prodot^e  workers  onl  j.  Wken  March  or 
AfMril  o3ines,  we  shall  bcuLi  the  rojal  eeHa. 
which  are  t€7J  different  firom  those  we  make 
lor  the  workers. 

**  We  suspend  them  from  the  sides  of  the 
eomb— eight  or  ten.  never  more  than  twenty  in 
number.  They  are  like — yea,  ni-mething  Hke 
that  pear  which  haa  jnat  fillen  fr^^m.  the  tree. 
The  large  €xui  we  fasten  to  the  comb,  and  the 
pointed  port  hangs  down;  and  there  we  make 
the  entrance. 

**  These  cells  are  the  cradles  for  the  fiitnre 
qneens.  One  egg  ia  laid  in  each  When  the 
larra  peeps  oat.  the  nnrse  Bees  are  re^y  and 
waiting  to  anpply  it  with  f  >jd.  H«jney.  water, 
and  ^^^Tia.  pivpared  in  the  stomach  of  the 
nzzrse  Bees,  is  giren  to  it  until  it  grows  large 
enoogh  ^>  fill  the  cefl.  Then  the  tyod  is  sweeta- 
— a  little  m«ore  h«>ney  in  it. 

•*  A  pretty  stir  there  is  when  the  'lueena  are 
beginning  t«>  change  into  the  perfect  state! 
Y*-Ai  shoold  hare  seen  onr  old  qneen,  racing 
aboot  over  the  cefls.  tronblrng  everybody  she 
met.  making  them  as  restless  and  fidgetty  as 
lkersel£  All  was  in  confaaioii.  till  at  last,  onable 
to  put  np  with  it.  m»>re  than  half  the  Bees 
mahed  ont  of  the  hive.  >iATigiT>g  roand  the  en- 
trance tin  the  '^een  joined  them,  and  oar  first 
■warm  'leparted.  When  the  travellers  came  home 
in  the  evening,  half  their  friends  were  gone. 
and,  as  yoa  may  imagine,  there  was  Httle  cc«nfort- 
However,  we  made  short  work  of  the  tirones* 
and  in  a  few  days  we  were  more  peaceable. 

"'Did  oar  qneen  do  right  to  leave  as?*  WelL 
AEce.  I  think  she  did  She  knew  that  if  she 
remained  in  the  hive  she  woald  have  been  the 
death,  of  the  yoong  qaeens.  The  fiict  is.  I  am 
afraid  we  spoOed  her  a  little,  and  she  coald 
not  endnre  to  have  another  in  aathonty.  In- 
deed, it  is  impossible  for  more  than  one  qneen 
to  RMsbi  in  a  hive. 

i?*     I  shoold  think  they  did!    We 
Lkeep  dose  to  them,  stopping 


np  tkeir  edis  wi^  wxz  tiS  i&ey  were  stroag 
enoogh  to  ftjz  we  eoold  eamij  teSL  tikt  tiae 
by  the  whirring  oi  Huir  wirngk^  Wlaoi,  after 
the  departure  of  the  o4d  qiifes^  we  let  tiK 
other  escape  from  iksr  ceE,  sbe  ruabed  npa 
the  royal  cells  hke  a  fiiry.  drawing  her  bat 
sdng.  Sie  woold  haive  nmrdered  all  the  rqjal 
fiunily  in  a  hnrry  i£  tiiere  had  xuc  beat  goacdi 
enoogh  to  drive  hisr  away.  We  were  postifebf 
obliged  to  bite  her.  and  treat  her  t3j  roo^dilf . 
At  length  she  made  a  pecolxar  socotd  wiuch 
rendered  ns  all  modtsileaB^  and  when  she  had 
OS  in  this  sort  of  trance  she  mahed  open  tht 
cells  again.  Bat  directly  she  moved  tlfce  soond 
ceased,  azid  we  were  at  oor  posts  in  an  install 
to  'iefiaid  the  royal  cells  against  her.     ^»  be» 

came  ^^^^  wild  with  ^^t^fru^wwwtr :    snd  ^nxnnln^ 

over  the  cells,  azid  opaectzng  the  groops  of 
workiss.  made  a  g**neral  JIaturbance. 

**  The  wi^rkers  undisstood  her.  I  soppoae.  &r 
a  large  mxmberlit^  the  hive  and  waited,  hanging 
roond  the  entrance  till  she  caxne  to  them;  asd 
as  I  knew  by  exp^enice  how  doH  tke  o2d  house 
woold  be  that  night,  and  I  had  really  taka  s 
great  affection  for  the  queen.  I  jocned  tiuan, 
and  here  I  am.  yoa  ^ee.  Alice^  in  the  service  of 
a  new  mistress. 

^  *  How  win  they  get  on  in  the  old  hoose  r  * 
Well,  I  sapp^se.  since  thsere  are  not  nearly 
en«3agh  goards  to  secore  the  yoong  qoeens  as 
they  are  hatched,  the  strosi^st  will  mords  her 
sisters,  and  then  reign  Qaeoi  of  the  Bee  Hive. 

~  Oar  swarm  fiew  Eke  a  dood  into  the  air. 
and  at  last  settled  on  that  large  rhododendrxs 
behind  yoa.  Alice.  I  fikney  we  were  aH  very 
^ail  when  the  gardener  brotxght  the  hive  and 
held  it  over  ns.  We  wee^  not  long  in  takrog 
possession ;  an«i.  as  I  told  yoa,  we  like  the 
sitaation  exceedingly. 

"  There  have  been  flowers  enoogii  aO  throogh 
this  lovely  sammer  to  feed  doable  oar  nom- 
ber:  and  even  now  the  Michaelmas  daisies 
famish  as  with  a  sopply .  I  do  not  say  that  the 
honey  is  so  rich  as  that  we  eoUeet  from  sweeter 
flowers,  bat  there  are  a  great  many  rnxstakes 
aboat  this.  Ton  woald  think  the  rose  was  oar 
fiivoarite  resting-place — that  the  riiododendroo, 
which  drops  honey  all  day  ready  £stilled  for 
oar  use.  woald  save  as  tronble :  bat  yoa  woold 
be  wrong.  Alice.  Those  honey-drops  axe  some- 
times poisonous ;  and  I  can  teQ  yoa  a  good 
deep  snapdragon  is  worth  half  a  dosen 
Bat  there  is  nothing  Hke  the  heatk  I 
the  parple  heather  b^Is — for  hooey. 

'^  Toa  know  how  we  make  it  ?  The  sweet  juke 
of  the  flowers  which  we  b^  oC  and  swnQow  goes 
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nio  the  honey-b^  (our  first  stomach),  where 
t  k  digested,  and  becomes  honey,  and  then 
re  fill  our  store-cells  with  it.  Only  the  store- 
elk,  remember,  for  not  a  morsel  are  we  allowed 
0  eat  as  long  as  there  are  flowers  left  to  supply 
(Qr  daily  meal !  Every  cell,  when  it  is  filled, 
3  sealed  with  wax,  and  not  until  we  are  very 
nmgiy,  and  no  other  provision  can  be  found, 
re  we  allowed  to  taste  the  luxury  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  win. 

*'  But  there  is  other  work  beside  this.  You 
ould  hardly  imagine  the  trouble  there  is  some- 
anes  to  barricade  the  mouth  of  the  hive  I  We 
ave  just  been  obliged  to  build  up  wax  and 
*ropolis,  and  only  leave  a  pathway  sufficient  to 
Peep  through.  There  has  been  a  sphinx  moth 
een  about  for  some  days,  and  he  is  our  worst 
Kiemy.  He  can  imitate  that  peculiar  sound 
lur  queen  makes,  which  renders  us  motionless, 
tid  if  there  was  room  to  enter  would  soon  take 
dvantage  of  our  quietness  by  rushing  into  the 
ive  and  helping  himself  pretty  freely.  The 
illow  is  as  large  as  a  tiny  golden  wren,  and 
^ould  make  havoc  enough  if  once  he  invaded 
ur  dominions. 


"  Then  the  wasps  are  troublesome  neighbonrsy 
and  many  a  battle  we  have  to  fight  with  them. 
In  fact,  I  can  tell  you  if  the  swarms  have  just 
left,  and  the  forces  are  few,  they  will  take 
possession,  kill  all  who  do  not  fly  off  at  once, 
and  after  eating  up  our  honey,  and  destroying 
the  comb,  build  their  own  nests  in  our  very 
hives ! 

"  But  really,  Alice,  I  have  been  gossiping 
long  enough  to  let  moths  and  wasps  too  visit 
our  stronghold.  I  know  there  are  plenty  at 
home  to  repel  invaders,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  neglect  my  duty.  I  must  away 
to  the  hive,  and  you  must  away  to  your  happy 
home. 

"  We  Hive  Bees  will  soon  be  shut  up  for  the 
winter  months;  but  don't  forget  us,  Alice. 
You  may  dream  of  the  Wild  Bees  and  the 
summer  sky,  but  let  your  waking  thoughts  be 
of  the  workers — the  busy  little  artizans  who 
rival  man  in  their  industry  and  skill,  who  are 
faithful  to  their  queen,  true  to  their  duties,  and 
cheerfully  fulfil  the  laws  which  the  great  and 
wondrous  Governor  of  insect  life  has  taught 
them." 


OBOLOGIOAL    EAHBLES. 
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Chapter  VI. 

OOLITE. 
"  To  every  form  of  being  is  assigned 
An  active  principle.     It  subsists 
In  all  things — in  all  natures,  in  the  stars 
Of  asure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds, 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks, 
The  moving  waters,  and  the  invisible  air." 

WOEDBWOKTH. 

Bf  the  oolitic  rocks  we  come  again  to  a  great 
sudetj  of  vegetable  remains.  Here  we  have 
-aces  of  tree  ferns  related  to  those  which  wave 
leir  feathery  plumes  in  tropical  valleys  at  the 
resent  day;  and  not  only  ferns,  but  palms 
ad  cycads,  pines  and  araucarias,  such  as  now 
»rm  the  pride  of  our  pleasure  groimds.  Seme- 
mes the  vegetable  deposits  are  so  extensive 
3  to  form  beds  of  coal,  as  at  Brora,  in  Suther- 
Lndslure,in  several  districts  in  the  east  of  York- 
bire,  and  more  abundantly  in  the  East  Indies. 
Among  the  oolitic  coal  and  lignite  of  our 
wn  islands,  lycopods  and  equisites  are  found, 
lany  kinds  of  ferns,  both  large  and  small 
saves,  resembling  those  of  the  lily  and  aloe. 


and  tree  remains  allied  to  our  pines,  yew,  and 
cypress,  sometimes  consisting  of  mere  leaves, 
and  sometimes  of  trunks  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
and  standing  just  as  they  did  in  life. 

The  animal  remains  are  even  more  numerous 
than  the  vegetable,  and  indicate  various  con- 
ditions, some  belonging  to  the  land,  some  to 
the  marsh,  and  some  to  the  deep  sea.  Sponges 
and  corals  abound,  the  latter  much  resembling 
the  star  and  brain  corab  of  the  present  day ; 
crinoids  still  prevail,  and  a  large  variety  of  sea- 
urchins  now  appear.  Bivalve  shells  are  found 
in  great  abundance,  both  belonging  to  the 
ancient  order  of  Brachiopods  and  to  the  now 
more  prevalent  one  of  Gasteropods.  TheCepha- 
lopod  order  is  represented  by  numerous  species 
of  ammonite,  of  ceralite,  of  nautilus,  and  of 
belemnite.  Fishes,  too,  are  present  in  con- 
siderable number,  and  reptiles  abound;  the 
Tebthyocaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  still  terrify  the 
inhabitants  of  the  waters  and  of  the  shores ; 
and  the  bat-like  Fterodactyle  pursues  its  un- 
couth flight  through  the  air. 

This  creature  had  a  long  snout  and  neck,  a 
large  head  not  unlike  that  of  a  goose,  wings 
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Conned  of  membrane,  and  a  small  tnmk  and 
toiL  The  eye  caritj  was  very  large,  and 
ftimiahed  with  a  ring  of  bony  pla^bes,  the  qnne 
numbered  from  serenteen  to  twenty  vertebrse. 
Each  foot  was  fomisbed  with  five  toes;  the 
outer  toes  of  the  front  feet  were  greatly  elon- 
gated, and  a  membrane  was  attached  to  it  like 
a  sail  to  a  mast,  extending  backward  to  the 
hind  feet,  which  were  famished  with  large 
hooked  claws.  Anatomists  infer  from  the  size 
and  form  of  the  Pterodactyle  that  it  was  able 
either  to  perch  on  trees  or  to  hang  by  its  daws 
against  a  perpendicular  siirikce. 

But  not  only  do  the  oolitic  rocks  boast  the 
presence  of  bird-like  animals,  but  in  one  place 
the  remains  of  a  true  bird  have  been  found. 
In  a  slate  quarry  at  S<^enhofen  a  slab  was  dis- 
covered showing  fossilized  feathers  and  limbs. 
One  leg  of  the  bird  is  perfect,  and  also  one 
wing;  the  merry-thought  lies  between  the 
wings,  and  the  ribs  and  some  other  bones  are 
scattered  as  if  the  creature  had  been  torn  by 
some  destructive  animal.  Numerous  Tertebrsd 
indicate  that  the  spine  was  furnished  with  a 
long  tail,  and  there  arc  two  feathers  to  each 
vertebra — ^twenty  vertebra)  for  the  tail,  and 
forty  feathers. 

The  name  Oolite  is  taken  from  two  Greek 
words,  meaning  egg  and  atones  and  is  applied  to 
the  rocks  in  question  because  of  the  roe-like 
gprains  of  which  they  are  composed.  Some- 
times the  grains  are  large,  and  then  the  rock 
is  called  pisolite,  the  grains  being  likened  to 
pecuf.  These  grains  generally  contain  a  minute 
nucleus  of  sand,  covered  more  or  less  thickly  by 
a  coating  of  lime.  We  may  fairly  suppose  that 
in  the  oolitic  era  there  were  extensive  sea 
■hallows,  dry  land,  and  deep  rivers.  Upon  the 
Umd  flourished  the  tropical  vegetation  abeady 
described,  under  the  shade  of  which  numerous 
insects  buzzed  out  their  tender  lives.  In  the 
rivers  and  shallow  water  the  fierce  Baurians 
sported  their  uncouth  proportions,  and  a  land 
cousin,  the  Megalosaurus,  preyed  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  shores.  The  sea  swarmed 
with  fish,  mollnsks,  and  sea-urchins,  while 
turtles  waddled  in  and  out  of  the  water. 

It  was  among  rocks  belonging  to  the  lowest 
member  of  the  oolitic  group  that  we  found  our- 
flelves  when  we  commenced  our  exploration  of 
the  quarries  around  Stroud.  As  we  left  the 
town,  we  looked  full  into  the  vale  of  Stonehouse, 
regarding  it  with  interest,  not  only  because  of  its 
rare  beauty,  but  because  it  Kes  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Cotteswold  Hills,  dividing  the  northern 
and  southern  portions. 


There  were  grand  qnarrieB  well  worth  ezpb* 
ration.  Numerous  workmen  piied  their  piib 
against  the  stony  side  of  the  qnany.  WepuU 
up  pieces  of  debris,  finding  in  them  portknif 
shdls  of  brachiopods,  broken  conIa»  jkm 
of  crinoida  and  sea-urchins,  and  impeM 
ammonites. 

These  nnsatisfiBustory  fossils  rovsed  our  dah 
lor  better  ones,  and  we  questioned  the  qooij- 
men  as  to  our  chance  of  finding  any.  Toov 
surprise  we  received  no  answer,  but  pRMDtly 
the  overlooker  stepped  forward,  and  exphiiri 
that  the  saving  of  fossils  had  caused  so greiti 
loss  of  time  to  the  workmen,  that  orden  hi 
been  issued  peremptorily  requiring  tbem  to 
destroy  any  that  they  might  accidentlj  fini 
and  never  by  any  means  to  seek  them. 

So  we  searched  in  vain  lor  fossils:  in^ 
ments  abounded,  and  it  was  too  irMag 
to  see  how  fine  they  had  been  bef ons  the  nl^ 
less  blow  shattered  them. 

The  base  of  the  Cotteswold  Hills  is  f  oraed  d 
lias  rook.  Upon  this  rises  the  Inferior  OoBte, 
which  in  many  instances  crowns  the  height!,  ii 
in  the  hill  upon  which  our  quarries  wcfe 
situated;  but  in  some  cases  another  terrace 
rises  higher  still,  marking  the  deposition  of  tb 
Great  Oolite. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  exteniiTB 
plain  extending  from  the  Malvern  Hills  to  tlie 
Cotteswolds  was  once  an  arm  of  the  sea.  An 
influx  of  waters  washed  away  the  upper  strata, 
clearing  away  all  to  the  lias,  and  often  inolod' 
ing  that  also  in  the  general  swe^  and  InviDg 
a  deep  marine  channel  separating  Sng^ 
and  Wales.  This  idea  is  corroborated  by  tb« 
fact  that  many  maritime  pknta  are  Ibqii 
about  Malvern,  and  at  various  stations  in  tke 
plain. 

At  that  period,  this  verdant  vaBey  of  Stone- 
house,  now  so  luxuriant  with  the  predous  thingi 
of  earth,  and  so  thickly  peopled  by  actire 
manufacturers,  was  a  mere  inlet  of  the  sea,  and 
our  sunny  hill  a  seaward  cliff! 

The  Oolitic  rocks  afford  excellent  bnil£ng 
stone.  The  beautiful  city  of  Bath  is  an 
example  of  its  excellence  as  buBding  material 
Both  the  Lias  and  Oolitic  rocks  are  largely 
quarried  for  lime,  and  the  shelly  limestone  in 
Whichwood  Forest  is  esteemed  as  "forest 
marble."  Fuller's-earth  forms  a  Htratnm  in  the 
Upper  Oolite,  and  is  of  some  commercial  vabe. 
In  Yorkshire,  good  ironstone  occurs  in  the 
Oolitic  rocks,  though  the  best  ironstone  band  it 
in  the  lias  system.  Jet  belongs  principally  to 
the  lias. 


W^i  $^^  4  §mii. 


Ohxist  is  Bom  in  Bothlehem. 


LL  myheart  with  joy  ia  ipziDgmg, 

While  in  air 

Everywhere 
Angel  choirs  are  singing. 
Hark,  I  hear  the  joyful  ditty : 

"  Christ,"  they  say, 

"  Came  to-dajr, 
Bom  in  Dayid'e  city." 


To  this  lower  world  descendeth, 

From  above, 

He  whose  lore 
All  our  sorrow  endeth. 
He  who  breath  and  being  gave  ua, 

Quits  the  skies, 

Lives  and  dies. 
In  our  flesh  to  save  us. 

Christ  our  Lamb,  so  meek  and  loving, 

Dries  our  tears, 

Calms  our  fears, 
All  our  Bina  removing ; 
Christ  our  Lamb,  who  suffers  for  us, 

He  can  queU 

Death  and  hell. 
And  to  peace  restore  ui. 

Hark,  from  yon  dark  manger  lowly, 

Breexes  soft, 

Seem  to  waft, 
Gentle  words  and  holy : 
**  Sigh  no  more,  away  with  sadness, 

Brethren  dear ; 

I  am  here, 
Bringing  hope  and  gladness." 

Come  ye  now,  and  kneel  before  Him ; 

Mortals  all. 

Great  and  small, 
Worship  and  adore  Him : 
Love  your  King,  whose  love  invites  you ; 

Lo!  His  star 

From  afar 
To  His  dwelling  lights  you. 

Te  whom  galling  want  oppresses, 

Here  ye  find 

Comfort  kind — 
Balm  for  your  distresses : 
Nobler  treasures  here  are  given ; 

Biehes  true 

"Wait  for  you, 
Poor  of  Christ,  in  heaven. 


Te  who  strive  with  fierce  temptation, 

Sorrow-stung, 

Conscience-wrong, 
Here  ia  consolation : 
For  the  woee  which  men  inherit 

Christ  can  feel ; 

Christ  will  heal 
Every  wounded  spirit. 

Kind  Bedeemer,  knit  Thee  to  uf ; 

Queuing  sin, 

Beign  within, 
With  Thy  grace  renew  us : 
Make  us  Thine  by  tros  repentance ; 

liet  uahear, 

Free  from  fear, 
Lord,  Thy  final  sentence. 

Ours  be  Thy  pure  love,  0  Saviour, 

Ours  lliy  faith. 

Strong  in  death. 
Ours  Thy  meek  behaviour : 

Here  let  us,  on  Thee  depending, 

In  Thee  die 

With  Thee  fly 
To  the  bliss  unending.  Anox. 


Weloome,  OhzittmMU 

LCOME,  Christmaa,  welcome  here, 
Happiest  season  of  the  year : 
Fires  are  blazing  thee  to  greet, 
Families  together  meet ; 
Brothers,  sisters,  circle  roimd. 
Loud  is  gladness'  festive  sound ; 
Fot  old  England  loves  to  see 
AH  her  children  welcome  thee. 


Welcome,  Christmas,  for  thy  voice 
Calls  upon  us  to  rejoice ; 
Not  with  foolish,  idle  mirth, 
Bom  and  perishing  on  earth ; 
Far  be  snch  ungrateftil  thought ; 
Ours  ore  blessings  dearly  bought,*^ 
Dearly  bought,  but  freely  given 
By  the  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Fix  we  then  on  Christ  our  eye  ; 

May  we  i^l  the  Saviour  nigh ; 

May  we  meet  around  the  board. 

All  rejoicing  in  the  Lord : 

Be  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  near ; 

May  His  love  the  season  cheer. 

And  each  gladdened  heart  and  tongue 

Join  the  angels'  Christmas  song.  A^qiv^ 


BT  AUNT  MSBCT  AND  JTSCLE  OHESBFin.. 


.HBTSTMAS  AGAIN  I  "A 
HAPPY  CitBiSTiCAg''  may  it 
prore  to  all  our  young  friends ! 
But  there  is  an  old  proverb 
wkicE  runs  thus :  "  If  wishes 
were  horses,  beggars  would 
ride." 

Our  nieces  and  nephews  will  do  well  to  re- 
member that  "  wishes  "  are  not  **  horses :"  and 
then,  if  they  will  refer  back  to  our  Christmas 
number  last  year,  they  will  find  an  invaluable 
recipe  never  known  to  fail  in  securing  the 
desired  result,  namely,  A  happy  Chbistmas. 

Our  "  Chbistmas-box  " — a  copy  of  the 
Second  Volubib  of  Oub  Own  Fibesidb— 
we  are  again  glad  to  offer  for  the  best  original 
contribution  sent  this  month  for  insertion  in 
our  Recreation  Page. 

The  award  of  jprizes  will  be  made  known  in 
the  January  part. 

At  length  we  have  received  one  solution  of 
the  first  enigma  in  our  May  part.  It  is  from 
"  M.  A.  L."  Will  our  poetical  contributors  try 
to  send  their  solutions  in  verse?  "Doba," 
"  David  0.,"  "  J.  F.  O./'  "  Sintbam,"  "  Habb- 
bell,"  "  Tebbsa,"  and  "  Rebecca,"  amongst 
our   poets,  might  do  better  things.     "Tby, 

TBY  AGAIN." 

In  future.  Solutions,  Answers,  &c.,  are  to  be 
sent,  by  the  20th  of  the  same  movdh  in  which  the 
Enigmae,  &c.,  are  published,  to  "  Aunt  Mercy  and 
Uncle  Cheerful,"  care  of  the  Editor,  Worcester, 
Our  yoxmg  friends  will  please  note  this  change. 


EinOMAS,  A17AGBAHS,  Ac.,  FOB  UEKTAL 
EXEBOISE. 

I. 

1.  A  bituminous  substance. 

2.  An  eastern  title. 

3.  A  seaport  in  Spain. 

4.  A  royal  palace. 

5.  An  eminent  jpainter. 

6.  Roman  magistrates, 

7.  A  constellation. 


8.  An  arMde  of  f ood. 

9.  A  volcano. 

10.  A  Spanish  title. 

11.  A  pope. 

12.  A  poet. 

13.  An  English  judge. 

14.  A  king  of  the  AmaJelriteB. 

15.  An  ornament  for  the  head. 

16.  An  aTvimal. 

17.  A  prophet. 

18.  A  musical  instrument. 

19.  An  entrance. 

20.  An  ancient  city. 

21.  A  high  priest. 

22.  An  Vidian  name. 

23.  A  statesman. 

24.  A  town  in  New  Zealand. 

25.  A  Roman  consul. 

26.  A  Greek  philosopher. 

The  initials  and  finals  form  two  pxiorerbs. 

E.P. 

II. 

1.  A  fractional  part. 

2.  An  ancient  coin. 

3.  A  genuine  article*  ^^ 

4.  A  town  rebuilt  by  Henry  VU. 

5.  An  extremity. 

6.  The  jB^randmother  of  a  great  nation. 
The  iTi<tirt.lH  and  finals  are  essential  to  On 

Own  Fibesidb.  R.  S.  W. 

III. 

NAHBS  OF  BIYEBS  BNIOMATICALLT 
BXPBE88ED. 

1.  One-fourth  of  to  wrinkle,  three-fourths  oi 
a  peasant,  a  pronoun  beheaded. 

2.  An  uproar  curtailed,  three-fourths  of  U 
blot  out,  an  article,  a  Greek  philosopher  car> 
tailed,  one-third  of  a  Russian  town. 

3.  A  tributary  of  the  Danube  cortafled,  two 
fifths  of  to  double,  one-third  of  to  indine. 

IV. 

1.  An  Athenian  legislator. 

2.  An  island  on  the  west  of  Sootland. 

3.  A  dramatic  writer. 

4.  A  Swedish  naturalist. 

5.  A  Grecian  philosopher. 

6.  An  Italian  painter  and  engraver. 

7.  A  celebrated  Prussian  astronomer. 

8.  A  pope  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

9.  A  celebrated  chemist. 
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10*  A  Swiss  mathematiciaii. 

11.  A  Dutch  anatomist  and  nattiral  phi- 
losopher. 

The  initials  form  the  name  of  an  eminent 
botanist  and  physician  to  a  noted  queen. 

0.  D.  M. 

t. 

fiequii^  a  word  in  c<Hnmon  use,  consisting 
01  nine  lettei^,  five  of  which  are  the  vowek 
a,  ^  i,  6,  u.  M.  T. 

VI. 
DfiFINITIOir. 


ANSWERS  AND  SOLUTIONS^ 
(See  page  557.) 

I. 

1.  -irroid.    2.  JBabbt.    3.  Tyrrel    4.  OrdedZ. 

5.  Foht.  6.  Pharealia.  7.  Eotterdafn.  8.  lomb. 
9.  ^uma.  10.  Tax.  11.  Inquesl  12.  i^ero. 
13.  GninA^Ari  of  printing,     tVUliam  Caxton, 

tt. 

1.  ^abo5.  2.  iia.  8.  ^adaft.  4.  ^dwv.  5. 
Fattel.  %.Ebto.  1 .  Rxiron.^Ninewik,  l^ahylcm. 

lil. 

1.  I^oflsiiu.    2.  jfsahella.    3.  i2ip-en.   4.  (?o8sij>. 

6.  Inch,  6.  -too. — Virgil  {a,  Latin  poet).  Sappho. 

IV. 

1.  Jbesdiquires.  2.  ^acreon.  3.  UssaL  4. 
Damon.  5.  .indronicus.  6.  .^Tapier.  7.  Uisihant. 
8.  Jfanetho. — Laudanwm, 

V. 

1.  6e-jm.  2.  Fen-ice.  3.  2V-polite.— fA^ 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  70. 

2.  w-EigM.  2.  ce.  8.  n.  4.  hun-ger.  5.  cir-oll. 
6.  «<i-ict.  7.  a»ui.  8. /l/.e.  9.  fc-a.  10.  en-tire. 
^The  baiOe  qf  Waterloo,  1815. 


1.  Bay-tree.    2, 


VI. 
Coach-house. 


▲BITfiME^riCAL  PtJZZLfi. 

viii 
viii 
viii 
viii 
viii 
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1.  Taunton.     2.  Winchester.     3.  Windsor. 
4.  Salford.    5.  Salisbury.    6.  Peterborough. 


DEFINITIONS. 

An  Editor  .— 

"  A  literary  pilot." — William  S. 

"  Transposed—'  O  tried  ! '  **— J.  F.  O. 

"An  earnest,  disinterested,  mtellectual, 
thoughtful,  orderly,  reasonable  man." — Nellie. 

"  The  string  that  ties  the  nosegay." — (Mon- 
iaigne.) — Lilian  E. 

"  The  literary  *  monarch  of  all  (the  MSS.)  he 
surveys."— J.  F.  O. 

"  A  literary  master-builder." — Teeesa. 

"  The  mind's  mouthpiece." — M.  P. 

"  A  helmsman  who  skilfully  steers  the  vessel 
freighted  with  knowledge."— William  S. 

"The  modem  equivalent  of  the  ancient 
oracle."— J.  C. 

"A  literary  farmer." — ^David  C. 

"  The  shoulder  that  has  to  bear  the  blame  of 
many."— J.  F.  O. 

"  The  medium  by  which  great  thoughts  be- 
come household  words."— Sintbam. 

"  One  whose  office  it  is  to  guard  the  standard 
of  public  taste  and  feeling,  by  sifting  from 
literary  productions  the  wheat  h'om  the  chaff." 

M.  A.  L. 

"  The  poker  of  *  Our  Own  Fireside.' " 

D.  E.  F.    (Shocking.) 

"  An  editor 
Is  creditor 
To  men  of  many  minds  ; 
And  writers  all, 
Both  great  and  small, 
Deep  in  his  debt  he  finds : 
For  wtiile  the  tyros  give  him  work 
To  cull  stray  bits  of  sense  that  lurk, 

Now  here,  now  there,  half  hidden, 
So  e'en  the  '  stars '  will  own  his  aid 
To  clear  the  spots  that  else  a  shade 
Had  o'er  them  cast  unbidden." 

Rebecca. 


BOUTS  BIM^S. 

The  billows  swell,  the  winds  are  high, 

Clouds  overcast  my  wintry  sky ; 

Out  of  the  depths  to  God  I  call ; 

My  fears  are  great,  my  strength  is  small. 

O  Lord,  the  pilot's  part  perform. 
And  guide  and  guard  me  through  the  storm; 
Defend  me  from  each  threatening  HI, 
Control  the  waves :  say,  "  Peace,  be  still !  '* 

Aleph. 

3c 


Wxt  girni^  Sttrarj. 


LiNDLT     PaBSOKAOE    AND     THE     MaNOB 

House.  By  Miss  Kinley.  BdfiBflt:  A.  S« 
Majne. 

A  simple  tale  illnstratiye  of  Chrigtian  trntli. 
The  plcasnres  of  religion  are  brought  into 
strildng  contrast  with  the  bitter  fruits  of  in- 
dulged sin.  The  lesson  is  one  especially  Talu- 
able  to  the  young,  for  whom  we  commend  the 
book.    It  is  very  neatly  "  got  up." 

CoMPBKSATiON,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Emily  Jane  May.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

Very  poor  compensation  indeed  is  offered  to 
the  reader. 

The  Looic  of  Life  and  Death.  By  B. 
Harris  Cowper.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

Common-sense  dealing  with  the  absurdities 
of  G.  J.  Holyoake.  Mr.  Cowper  has  done  his 
work  well. 

WoBDB  OP  Wisdom  fob  the  Sons  op  Toil. 
By  G.  W.  Oonder.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

Admirably  adapted  for  distribution  to  thought- 
ful working  men.  Mr.  Conder  is  himself  "  a 
workman  who  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed." 
As  his  Toice  no  doubt  gains  the  ear,  so  these 
pages  will  be  equally  sure  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  many  of  "  the  sons  of  toil." 

The  Holy  Spibit,  the  Giver  of  Light  and 
Comfort  to  Believers.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Charles- 
worth.    London :  W.  Macintosh. 

This  remarkable  address,  delivered  before  the 
Yorkshire  Clerical  Meeting,  should  be  read  and 
pondered  by  every  clergyman  in  the  land.  It 
IS  a  masterly  summary  of  vital  truth. 

The  Cobnish  Shipwbeck.  By  Palmer 
Law.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

A  valuable  little  book,  especially  for  sailors. 
We  are  much  pleased  with  its  pointed  simplicity. 

Sebmons  in  Plain  Lanquaob  ;  adapted  to 
the  Poor.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ridley,  M.A. 
London :  J.  and  C.  Mozley. 

We  cannot  see  with  Mr.  Ridley  on  all  points. 
His  sacramental  views  differ  from  our  own. 
But  some  of  these  sermons  are  rich  in  Goe^ 
truth ;  and  th^  are  certainly  models  of  "  plain 
language."     We  give  an  extract : — 

"  We  know  Bomethin^  of  our  sins ;  let  us  hope  in 
His  love.  Too  hard  it  is  for  us  to  como  back  of  our- 
selves to  Him.  Too  great  it  is  for  us  to  think  of 
doing  away  our  offences.  Too  high  it  is  for  us  to  dnre 
to  ask  first  for  mercy  and  to  be  restored.  But  His 
grace  is  beforehand  with  us ;  He  bids  us  come,  He 
stirs  us  up  with  His  love,  He  promises  fiill,  entire, 
over-abounding  pardon.  Do  not  hide  any  sins,  but 
come  owning  them  ;  they  shall  melt  away  as  nothing 
under  the  love  of  His  croHS.  His  blood,  His  love  wiQ 
put  them  all  away,  und  they  shall  be  seen  no  more  for 
ever.     He  is  seeking  you  now,  as  a  mother  searches 


fbr  the  body  of  h^r  dear  hoy  ftmong  the  dying  md  thd 
dead  after  the  battle ;  and  if  you  will  but  heai  Him 
now,  and  cast  yourself  on  His  mercy,  you  will  be  found . 
and  be  alive  again." 

Tbitth  in  Chbist.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Whitfield,  B A.    London :  S.  W.  Partridge. 

We  have  introduced  several  of  Mr.  Whit* 
field's  works  to  our  readers,  and  we  have  ex- 
pressed, in  very  strong  terms,  our  estimate  of 
their  value.  We  are  disposed  to  regard  **  Troth 
in  Christ "  as  folly  equal  to  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  central  truths  of  the  Word  of 
God  are  presented  in  a  very  vivid,  affectionate, 
and  practical  form.  Experience  has  evidently 
trained  the  teacher,  and  from  the  heart  he 
speaks  to  the  heart.  We  quote  two  or  three 
suggestive  sentences  i — 

THB  HANGER  AT  BBTHI.BBEX. 

"  Do  we  not  see  hunulity  and  reiection  graven  orer 
the  entrance  of  the  manger  at  Bethlehem — Chrift's 
history  and  the  world's  to  the  end  of  time  ?  " 

MBBITATION. 

"  It  is  a  day  of  profession  wide-spread — a  day  when 
truths  of  the  deepest  kind  are  discussed  with  unb^ 
coming  irreverence.  The  readiness  with  which  they 
flow  fiom  the  lips,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  ve 
pass  fVom  them  to  things  worldly  or  profane,  ehov.-^ 
how  sadly  meditation  is  dying  out.  What  a  hck  of 
the  unshod  feet  in  treading  holy  ground  !  What  deq> 
need  of  calm,  quiet  communion  with  God !  Meditation 
is  to  the  soul  what  digestion  is  to  the  hody.  Withoct 
it,  it  cannot  grow." 

7HB  niBDBK  LEFB. 

*'  Live  hehind  the  scene.  live  where  no  eye  pee$ 
you  but  God's.  With  some  Christians  this  is  a  gwtt 
deal  talkfd  about.  This  kind  of  talking,  it  is  to  tv 
feared,  is  the  language  of  what  was  once  the  expcrien(v 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul.  There  will  be  little 
of  it  where  the  reality  exists.  It  is  too  sacred,  too 
deep,  too  solemn,  too  blessed,  to  be  much  on  the  lips 
in  common  conversation.'* 

TRIALS. 

"  Bear  not  your  trials  yourself.  You  cannot  ctrrr 
them.  They  were  sent  to  take  you  to  the  Saviour, 
and  your  sorrows  with  you.  If  you  try  to  bear  them 
yourself,  they  will  crush  you.  The  feather  will  become 
a  mountain  of  lead,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  trials 
to  increase  by  being  borne." 

Little  Lilul  ;  or.  The  Way  to  be  Happy. 
By  E.  C.  London:  Seeley,  Jackson,  and 
Halliday. 

An  excellent  present  for  litUe  folk  who  are 
beginning  to  read.  The  teaching  is  sound,  and 
the  type  is  clear  and  good. 

Lending  to  the  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  TV. 
Hickman  Smitii.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

An  admirable  treatise  on  syatematic  bene- 
ficence. The  more  widely  it  ia  oircsiated  the 
better. 
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